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PEEFACE 


In  adding  a  *  Practioai.  Guidb  to  Gabden  Plants  '  to  the  literature 
of  Gardening  my  chief  aim  has  been  to  produce  a  book  that  will  be 
unique  and  of  real  nse  not  only  to  Amateur  Gardeners,  for  whom  it  is 
particularly  intended,  bat  also  to  those  engaged  professionally  in 
HortJcoltnre.  The  work  is  the  result  of  many  years'  experience  among 
all  kinds  of  Plants,  gained  in  varioas  nurseries  and  gardens  io  this 
coantry  and  on  the  Continent  under  many  different  conditions.  It 
deals  thoroughly  with  the  description,  cultivation,  and  propagation  of 
all  plants — Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables — that  may  be  grown  more 
or  less  successfnily  in  the  open  air  in  the  British  Islands,  and  it  cannot 
be  regarded  in  any  sense  as  a  botanical  treatise  or  text-book.  Tender 
plants  which  require  the  protection  and  artificial  warmth  of  green- 
houses have  been  excluded,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  that  may  be 
grown  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer  months.  Due  regard  has 
been  given  to  the  different  climatic  conditions  prevailing  throughout 
the  British  Islands,  and  the  reader  is  advised  as  to  whether  any  par- 
ticular plant  will  flourish  out  of  doors  in  aU  purts  of  the  Kingdom,  or 
only  in  a  few  favoured  spots  like  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  the  South 
of  Ireland. 

ABKANQBHENT 

The  work  has  been  divided  into  Four  Parts  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience. In  Part  I.  the  Life  History  of  Plants  from  start  to 
finish  is  dealt  with  in  such  a  way,  and  without  the  use  of  technical 
expieeeions,  so  as  to  give  the  reader  a  good  idea  of  the  work  carried  on 
by  the  roots,  stems,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits  &c.  of  plants  in  general. 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  by  means  of  Seeds,  Cuttings,  Budding, 
Grafting,  Layering  Sec.  is  also  discussed  from  a  general  point  of  view, 
so  that  the  reader  may  be  better  able  to  grasp  the  details  given  later 
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on  under  each  particular  genus  and  Bpeciee.  The  various  kinds  of 
Soils,  Manures,  and  Plant-foods  have  also  received  a  good  deal  of 
notice,  chiefly  because  the  importance  of  such  subjects  is  as  a  rule 
not  folly  grasped  by  amateurs.  Intimately  connected  w-ith  Soils  and 
Manures  are  the  various  operations  for  the  improvement  of  the  soil, 
such  as  Digging,  Trenching,  Hoeing,  Raking,  Mulching,  Drainage  &c., 
all  of  which  are  explained  to  the  reader.  The  management  of  Lawns 
and  Pathways  is  also  dealt  with  in  this  portion  of  the  work. 

Part  II.  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  Flower  Garden,  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  Description,  Culture,  and  Propagation  of  all  the  most  beautiful 
Habut  Annuals  and  Biennials  ;  Habdt  Herbaceous  Pbhennials; 
Bulbous  Plants  ;  Bock  Garden  Plants  ;  Habdt  Water  and  Bog 
Plants  ;  Obnaubntal  and  Plowebino  Trees  and  Shrubs,  including 
OoHlPE&s  ;  HARnv  Bauboos,  and  other  ornamental  Grabsss  ;  b^des 
Hardt  Pbbns,  HobsbtaiiiS,  Clubmosses  &c. 

This  important  part  of  the  work  inclndes  almost  everything  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  garden.  As  many  as  13S  Nataral  Orders,  containing 
over  1000  Genera  and  several  thousand  Species,  have  been  described 
and  fully  dealt  with  in  regard  to  Culture  and  Propagation  in  every  case. 

The  plants  have  been  arranged  on  a  systematic  basis,  and  that  laid 
down  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  in  their  standard  work,  the  '  Genera 
Plantamm,'  has  been  followed  in  the  main.  The  natural  orders, 
beginning  with  the  Crowfoot  Order  {Bammculaoe<s),  and  ending  vrith 
the  ClubmOBses  (Lycopodiacets),  follow  each  other  according  to  their 
natural  relationship,  and  the  genera  in  each  order  are  arranged  in  the 
same  way.  The  species  belonging  to  each  genus,  however,  follow  each 
other  in  alphabetical  order  for  the  sake  of  cooveuient  reference. 

The  value  of  arranging  all  the  dowering  plants  thus  in  their  natural 
groups  is  fully  discussed  at  p.  120  under  the  article  on  the  <  Classifica- 
tion of  Plants,'  and  need  not  be  further  referred  to  in  this  place,  except 
to  say  that  it  is  hoped  the  arrangement  on  such  a  basis  will  at  (Hice 
commend  itself  to  every  reader  interested  not  only  in  growing  plants, 
but  also  in  studying  them,  aud  comparing  their  characteristics  one  with 
another.  So  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to  see  at  a  glance  some  of 
the  choicest  plants  belonging  to  the  various  groups  referred  to  above, 
a  careful  selection  has  been  made  from  each  of  them.  Thus  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  choosing  any  Annuals  or  Biennials,  Hardy  Herba- 
ceous Perennials,  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs  &c.  one  may  vrish  to 
cultivate  in  his  or  her  garden. 

As  colour  plays  a  very  important  part  in  artistic  gardening  nowa- 
days, lists  are  also  given  of  Hardy  Plants,  having  flowers  of  white,  red, 
blue,  yellow,  purple,  and  other  shades.    These  lists  will  be  valuable  for 
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the  pnix>o&e6  of  maBsing  in  herbaceous  borders  to  ptodnce  effect  hy 
meaoB  of  contrast  in  floral  colouring.  As  the  height  is  given  to  almost 
every  plant  described  it  is  scEU'cely  necessary  to  make  out  a  list  of  plants 
with  TarioDB  heights. 

Under  the  '  Trees  and  Shrubs '  at  p.  107  the  list  has  been  so 
arranged  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  see  immediately  which  kinds  are 
ID  blossom  at  any  particular  month  of  the  year,  from  January  to 
December. 

Part  III.  is  devoted  to  the  Descriptian,  Coltore,  and  Propagation 
of  the  best  Hardy  Fruits  for  our  climate,  and  Part  IV.  is  in  the  same 
way  devoted  to  Vegetables.  The  Culture  plays  an  important  part 
in  these  two  groups,  and  is  folly  described  in  simple  langna^e.  The 
methods  raconunended  are  not  those  of  any  particular  gardener,  but 
such  as  are  generally  practised  in  the  best  gardens  in  the  kingdom. 
Sometimes  more  than  one  way  of  growing  a  plant  is  mentioned,  but 
the  reader  should  always  remranber  that  while  the  principles  of  cultiva- 
tion are  usually  the  same,  there  may  be  many  differences  in  detail.  He 
aboold,  therefore,  use  a  wise  discretion,  by  taking  into  consideration 
thenatoie  of  the  soil,  situation,  aspect,  altitude  &c.  of  his  own  particular 
garden,  and  ih&i  by  means  of  the  information  given,  mixed  with  a  httle 
common  sense  (one  of  the  best  plant  foods  known),  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  as  a  rule  in  growing  his  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  or  vegetables. 
As  a  reminder  of  the  various  operations  to  be  performed  during  the 
year,  a  short  calendar  of  work  has  been  added  to  the  flower,  Fruit, 
and  Vegetable  sections  of  the  book. 


THE   OLOB8ABT 

Although  it  is  always  a  difficult  task  for  a  technical  writer  to  de< 
scribe  the  objects  and  operations  connected  with  his  own  profession  in 
ordinary  language,  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the 
use  of  all  technical  gardening  and  botanical  expressions  throughout 
tb«  work,  except  where  such  were  inevitable.  Simple  language  has 
been  used  throughout,  but  technical  words  are  to  be  found  here 
and  there  in  the  desoriptions  of  the  various  natural  orders  and  genera. 
These  terms,  however,  are  comparatively  few,  and  occur  many  times 
over  under  similar  circumstances,  so  that  the  reader  will  soon  regard 
them  as  ordinary  language.  With  a  view,  however,  of  making  their 
meanings  quite  clear,  all  technical  expressions  have  been  grouped  to- 
gether in  a  'Glossary,'  and  numerous  thumbnail  sketches  have  also 
been  given  to  further  elucidate  the  meanings  of  many. 
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PLANT   NAMES 


One  of  the  greatest  complaints  amateurB  have  against  gEurdeners  and 
botanists  is  that  they  loill  nse  ■  snch  long  Latin  names '  for  their  plants. 
And  there  aare  some  even— very  few  it  ia  to  be  hoped — who  use  this  as 
an  argument,  not  only  against  the  study,  but  also  the  cultivation  of 
beautiful  plants.  '  If  you  would  only  give  your  plants  English  names,' 
they  say,  '  we  could  miderstand  them  better  and  take  more  interest  in 
them.'  This  may  be  very  true,  but  such  people  seldom  find  difficulty 
with  names  Uke  Begonia,  G-loxinia,  Campannla,  Passiflora,  Colchicum, 
Crocus,  Frimola,  Qetanium,  Pelargonium,  Zinnia,  Phlox,  Coreopsis, 
Nemopfaila,  and  many  other  botanical  names  which  practice  has 
rendered  familiar.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  simply  impossible  to  give 
every  plant  an  Enghsh  name,  and  efforts  to  do  so  have  resulted  in 
some  very  pecuUar  if  not  really  awkward  and  inappropriate  appella- 
tions, which  are  often  worse  than  the  proper  botanical  name.  There  is 
no  need  to  say  anything  against  the  use  of  proper  Bnglish  names  for 
plants  in  all  cases  where  they  can  be  appropriately  used  and  are  gene- 
rally accepted.  Snch  English  names  are  a  help  to  the  amateur,  and 
throughout  this  work  they  have  been  used  on  every  possible  occasion, 
even  to  the  extent  of  adopting  popular  names  such  as  Buttercup, 
Poppy,  Daisy  &c.  to  represent  the  various  natural  orders  to  which 
they  belong.  Ko  attempt,  however,  has  been  made  to  coin  new  or 
awkward  popular  names  ;  and  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  one  and  the 
same  English  name  is  often  applied  to  two  or  more  plants  belonging 
to  totally  different  families,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  copious 
Index  at  the  end.  The  scientific  names  adopted  throughout  the  work 
are  those  generally  accepted  by  botanists  throughout  the  world. 


ILLnSTBATlONS 

The  illustration  of  species  has  not  been  attempted,  as  a  satisfactory 
representation  of  each  one  would  have  necessarily  increased  the  bulk 
of  the  book  and  its  cost  to  the  purchaser  beyond  what  is  thought 
desirable,  and  anything  short  of  this  would  be  of  Uttle  practical  value. 
As  faithful  a  word-picture  of  a  plant  as  possible  has  been  given  in 
the  descriptions,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  of  real  practical 
value  to  the  reader,  and  enable  him  to  recognise  any  particular 
plant.  lUnstrations,  however,  have  not  been  altogether  abandoned. 
The  '  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms '  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  has 
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been  freely  illustrated,  as  have  also  such  operations  as  Budding  (p.  58), 
Grafting  (p.  52),  Layering  (p.  59),  Pruning  {p.  1033),  Tree-planting 
(p.  1032)  &G.  The  difiEerences  between  the  branchee  bearing  flower- 
bads  and  leaf-bnds  in  most  of  the  fruit  trees  have  iJao  been  illustrated 
[or  the  benefit  of  those  amateurs  who  like  to  do  their  own  pruning  but 
are  often  not  quite  sure  as  to  whether  they  are  cutting  away  fruit-bear- 
ing branchee  or  not. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  an  outline  of  the  work  ;  and  I  may  add  in  conclu- 
sion that  I  am  indebted  for  many  hints  and  suggestions  to  numerous 
friends,  among  ^rtiom  special  mention  may  be  made  of  Mr.  Jaues 
BBirrBN,  F.L.S.,  of  the  Botanical  Department,  British  Museum ; 
Mi.  Geo.  Nicholson,  F.L.S.  ;  Mr.  W.  Watbon,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Bean, 
of  ttie  Boyal  (^hirdens,  Kew ;  Mr.  Geo.  Tbbbxjtt,  of  Mogden  Gardens, 
Islewtwth ;  and  Mr.  W,  H.  Diybbs,  Head  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Butland,  Belvoir  Castle,  who  has  kindly  read  the  proofs  of  the  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  portions  of  the  work,  and  whose  assistance  may  be 
regarded  as  an  extra  guarantee  of  accuracy  and  sound  practical  advice, 

JOHN    WEATHERS. 
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GLOSSABY 


OF   THE  PEINCIPAL  TECHNIOAIi  TEEMS  USED 
SPAEINGLY  IN    THIS  WOKK 


IiiKS  every  other  prolewioD,  Qvdenmg  ban  Hb  own  peculiar  temiH  and  ezpreEsiDDB,  irhiob 
kr«  nadily  ondeiBtood  b;  the  skilled  praatitioner.  To  the  amataar,  hovoTer,  eoah  teohnieal 
temu  and  expreeeioDs  are  often  bewildering  when  not  axplainad  in  simple  language  or  with- 
out illnitratlon.  To  meet  this  difBanlty,  and  to  euooorage  the  amateur  to  take  a  keener 
intarost  in  the  plants  he  ma;  have  in  his  garden,  the  technical  terms  used  in  this  work  are 
explained  in  the  following  gloasuy.  In  all  oases  where  tbere  ie  likely  to  be  some  doubt  ai 
to  the  meaning,  an  illnetration  baa  been  given.  It  mast,  bowerer,  be  understood  that  as 
regards  form.  It  ma;  often  be  neoessar;  to  nse  two  or  more  tenns  to  oonvey  an  aoenrate  idea. 
Tbni  a  leal  ma;  be  oallad  '  ovate-lance-sbaped '  which  means  that  its  shape  la  somewhat 
between  ovate  and  lanoe-shaped—  it  is  broader  than  lanceolate  (fig.  68)  and  nairoweT  than 
ovate  (fig.  76).  A.nd  so  on  with  other  expressions.  As  a  rale  the  mere  botanical  expressions 
have  been  avoided  as  far  as  possible  in  the  bod;  of  the  work,  wherever  a  suitable  English 
one  oould  be  gnbstitnted  without  inaccnrtM;.^ 


Abortive,  AbMtioii,  imperfeatl;  formed  or 
radimenlar;,  aa  is  ottsn  the  oase  of  stamens 
andpetala. 

Acanaoa,  sionj. 

Aoudeacent,  Acanlis,  appareutl;  Btemless, 
aa  in  Primroses  and  other  plants  where 
the   spacM  between  the  joints  are   very 

Acueaceat,  growing  after  Sowering  la  over, 

••  with  the  oaln  of  PhyialU  Francheti 

(p.  691). 
Accmibeo^  lying  against  a  thing,  applied 

to  the  seed   iMves   or 

ootjiedonain  the  seed. 
Aomm,  needle-shaped, 

as  the  leave*  of  Pines, 

*a.(sMAcic>itar). 


dr;  one.  seeded  { 
rior  fruit,  as  in 
Buttercup,  Clematii, 
Btrawberry.  In  fig.  I 
th«  left  hud  drawing 
■hows  a  magnified  aohene  of  a  Bntteroap 
with  a  seoUon  of  the  ovary,  within  which 


the  seed  t  appeare.    The  etigma  is  shown 

at  St.     The  ri^t-hand  drawing  ahows   a 

feathery  aohene  of  Clematis.    The  fruit  ie 

at/,andtheawnata. 
AchiJamydeoas,  flowers 

without     sepals      or 

petals,  aa  with  moat 

of    the    plants    de- 

saribed  from  p.  7G9  to 

p.  806. 
Acicnlar,  needle-shaped, 

as  iu  the  case  of  Pine  ^ 

leaves  (fig.  3). 
Acin&dform,      soimitar- 

shaped,  like  leaves  of  some  Heaembryan- 

themama. 
Acrogetunu,  growing  from  the  apex,  as  in 

the  oase  of  Yema. 
Aculeate,    armed    with    prickles,    as   the 

sterna  of  Rosea,  Brambles  iKc.  (fig.  9). 
Acuminate,  drawn  out  into  a  long  point ; 

taper-pointed  (fig.  4). 
Acute,  uiarp ;  forming  an  angle  less  than  a, 


Ad< 


right  angle  i 
ddphi*,    a 


brotherhood.      Btamens  i 
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monadeli^oiw,'  m  in  the  HallowE  (p.  270),      AlnoUte,  bonej-aambed  like ;  witli  hollowi 
i!_>.i_i.___ ,         -^  Q^^  Labiate  fuoilj         or  depiMiioas  in  regulu  oiier,»a  oa  the 

bare  flover  heads  or  reoepUde*  ol  man; 

of  the  Compodtn  (p.  493). 


S.  743),   or   '  poIyadelphonE,'  as    in  the 
Tperionms  (p.  260) ;  aoooiding  aa   they 
are   arranged   in  one,  two,  or  more   tae- 
oiolei  or  bandies. 
Adnste,   one  organ   united  to  another,  aa 
an  ovary  to  the  oal;i-tnbe,  oi  ataroeng  to 

Adpressed,  presaed  olose  (o  anything,  bat 
not  nnilod  with  it,  like  the  haira  on  stems 
and  leaves. 

AdTcntitiouB,  accidental,  out  of  the  oeaal 
place.  Boots  are  said  to  be  >  adventitions ' 
when  developed  from  an;  part  ot  a  plant 
except  the  '  radiole '  or  first  downirtrd 
growth  from  the  seed. 

£mgiuoua,  verdigris  ooloored. 

SstinUa,  prodnoed  in  aammer, 

Cativation,  the  arrangement  ot  the  parts  of 
a  flower  (i.«.  sep^,  petals,  stamens, 
pistils  Ae.)  when  in  bnd.  The  term  'pra- 
floration '  is  aied  In  America. 

Agrestis,  grovring  in  fields. 

Alabaatmm,  a  fiower-bad. 

Abe,  the  wings  or  side  petole  ot  a  papiliona- 
ceou  B  flower,  represented    - 


that  of  the  Elm. 

Albescens,  albescent, 
taming  white,  or  whit- 
ish. 

Albumen,  nutritions  mat-        "<>■  t.—u^. 
ter  oontained  in  the  seed 
to  feed  the  young  plant  until  it  has  de- 
veloped roots  and  leaves  (see  p-  26). 

Albnmani,  the  sap-wood,  or  outer  rings  of 
wood  in  diootyledoaooB  trees. 

Albos,  white. 

Alliaceous,  with  a  Qailic  or  Onion-like  odour. 

Alpestrio,  snb -alpine. 

Alpine,  a  term  applied  to  plants  native  of 
high  mountains,  beyond  the  toreat  range. 

Altenuite,  leaves  arranged  on  the  stem  one 
after  another  (fig-  6).  Petals  are  alternate 
with  the  sepals,  or  the  stamens  with  the 
petals,  when  they  atand  over  the  spaces 
between  them. 


Amentaceous^   a    term    applied    to    plants 

having  the    flowers  in   catkins,   like  the 

Willow  and  Hazel  (fig.  7).    A.  female  flower 

is  shown  at  /,  and  the  male  ones  at  m. 
Amplexicaul,  said  of  leaves  when  clasping 

the  stem  with  the  base 

(fig.  8). 
Ampullaceou^       swelling 

ont    like    a     bottle     or 

bladder. 
Anaatcmosing;,   forming  a 

network,  aa  the  veina  of 

leaves  and  Cronda. 
Ancipital,  two-edged,  aa  in 

the  fiower-stems  of  many 

Iridaoeocs  plants. 
Androecium,  the  male  organs 

a  flower  ooUectivel]'  (flgB.9, 6b,  at),  ana  IW). 
Anemophilons,   wind-loving— said  ot  wind- 

tertiliaed  flowers,  like   Willows,   Oonifera 

Aa.,  the  pollen  of  which  is  blown  abant  b; 

the  wind  and  ia  (hue  carried  to  the  stig- 

matic  enrface  of  the  oarpels  in  the  female 

flowers, 
AnfractuMC,  bent  hither  and  thither. 
Ai^os,  covered,  hidden.    Anriospermons, 

having  the   seed   enclosed    m    an    ovary 

(p,  131), 
Anlsos,   nneqoal.    Anisomeroos,  parts  nn- 

eqnal  in  number  in  the  same  flower. 
Annual,  flowering  and  fmiting  the  flrst  sea- 
son of  being  raised  from  s^d,  and  ot  one 

year  or  season's  duration  only  (p.  7 
Annnlus,     the     name 

given  to  the  ring  ol 

tiasue     around     the 

upper  portion  of  the  a-/ 

atalk  in  Mushrooms 

and     other     Fnngi. 

Also   applied   to  the  / 

row  of  strong  cells  in 

spore  cases  of  Ferns. 
Anther,    the  essential 

part   of   the   stamen 

which    contains   the 

pollen.    In  fig,  9  the  anther  is  shown  by 

the  letter  a. 
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Aotheridinm,  the  aig«n  in  Fems  oorreBpond' 
inir  In  the  slftmeiiB  in  floweis  (p.  1009). 

,  withont  petals,  u  with  Ane- 


Apex,  Vb«  «nd  farth«ai  from  the  point  of 
•ttaohment,  as  in  the  oue  ol  leavea. 

Aphynona,  leaBess,  like  the  slemi  ot  maa; 
eiotio  Baphorbiu  and  Caeta- 


hud  point  at  the  end  or  apex 
of  a  leaf,  ai  in  fig.  10. 
Apocarpona,  when  Hveral 
pistila  or  eaipela  in  the  same 
flower  are  aeparate,  aa  in  the 
Btrawbttirj  and  man;  Banao- 

Apterona,  withont  wings. 
Aqnatic,    aqnatilia,    living  or 

growinp  in  water. 
Anchnotd,    oobwebbf,    like    aome    ot    the 

HoaeeUeks  (p.  U). 
Arborena,  arttorcaoent,  growioB  into  a  tree. 
ArcbecMuniii,  the  organ  in  Ferns  oorre- 

^onding  to  the  oarpels  or  pistils  in  flowers 

(p.  lOOS). 
Arcnate,  onrved  like  a  bow. 
AienariBa,  Arenoae,  growing  in  sandy  soil. 
Aiyeateua,  silvery . 
AjgiUoae,   arfiUaceona,   growing  in  clayey 


□  argo- 


aoiL 

ArVM,  Greek  tor  silTery  while - 
pkyUiu,  white-leaTad. 

ArKvbia,  very  sharply  toothed. 

Aiiltate,  seeds  tarnished  with  an  aril  or 
fleshy  growth  from  the  base,  as  in  the  Tew, 
BDonymns  Ao.  (fig.  11).  At  a  is  repre- 
■ented  the  fleshy  aril,  and  at  /  the  trait  or 
seed. 


Atratna,  beeoming  black. 

Attenn^e,  nartowlDg  gradually  to  a  point. 

AurantiaCEiS,  orange-coloured. 

Auratns,  golden-yellow. 

Aorena,  golden. 

Auriculate,  Auriclcd,  having  awnclx,  c 

like  appendogea  at  the  base 

ot  the  leaves  (Qg.  13). 
Awn,   a   long- pointed   bristle- 
like  appendage,  aa  the  beard        i  \  y  i  \ 

ot  many   kinds  ol   graasea,      [^  /A 

like  Barley,  Oats  4c.  \  >■  / / 

Axil,  (be  Qpper  angle  formed         Vvy 

by  the  union  of  the  stem  and 

leaf. 
Axile,    proceeding    from    the 

centre  or  axis.    This  tenn  is 

nsed  in  connection  with  the 

way  seeds  are  arranged  on  the  placentas  ii 

the  ovary  shown  at     '     " 
Axillary,  prodaced  ii 

or  other  organs. 
Axis,  the  main  ascending  stem  and  dsaoend- 

ing  root  ot  a  plant. 
Azorensj  sliy-blne. 

Baccate,  having  a  in 

pulpy  seed-vessel  oi 

Anouba,  Ac. 
Barbfttua,  bearded,  having  tnfts  of  soft  h^. 
Beardedl,  having  long  hair  like  a  beard,  as 

the  'crests'  ot  man; Irises  (p-917)' 
Berrv,  a  pnlpy  trait  containing  several  seeds 

imbedded  in  the  juice,   as    the  Cnrrant, 

Gooseberry,  Orange  fto.  (fig.  H). 


bearded,  like    Barley 


ArisUte,   awned    or 

(fig.  IS). 
Articalatui,  jointed. 
Arvcnai*,  growing  in  onltivated  grounds. 
Aacending,  curving  npwards  into  a  vertical, 

from  a  more  or  less  horiioatal  or  prostrate 

position. 
A^wr,   aaperona,    rough;    furnished   with 

harsh  hsirs. 
AaaJmiUtion,  the  prooess  of  manufacturing 

food  by  the  leaves  (see  p.  341. 
Ater,  deep  black  ;  used  in  comoinations  such 

aa  atn^utjnireui,  atrococcineus,  alroaan- 

guineua  rfc. 


n  the  axils  ol  the  leaves 


BiGd,  divided  half-way  down  into  two  parts 

(fig.  16). 
Bijug^t^  having  only  two  pairs  ot  leaflets,  as 

shown  in  fig.  16. 
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BipiiUAte,  wheD  the  pimue  or  diTisiooa  of  ft 
pinnate  leaf  ara  themselves  again  pinnate, 
aa  shown  in  Sg.  IT. 

Pipjnnatifirt,  wheu  the  diTisions  of  a  pinnati- 
fld  leaf  are  themBelveB  pinuatifid  {fig.  18). 


nl  of  leaf-libe  organs  of  the  flower  below 


'lO.  1*.— BlTinSlTK. 


BitenUite,  when  the  diTisions  ol   a  ternate 

leaf  are  themselves  ternate  (fig.  19). 
Blade,  the  kmina  or  Sat  part  of  a  leaf  (fig. 

98,  6), 
Bracteatus,  lorniahed  with  bracts, 
Bracteoles,  minute  bracts  attached   to   the 

base  of  the  pedicels- 
Bracts,  small  leaves  somewhat  different  from 
the   others,   seated   on   the    flower   stalks 
(pedaneles)  (6g.  89,  b). 
Bnlb,  a  leaf-bud  with  Qesb;  scales,  usually 
placed  undetground.     In  fig,  20  a  repre- 
sents the  sealy  bulb  of  a  Lily,  and  b  the 
tunicated  bulb  of  a  Tulip. 
Bulbiferous,  bearing  bulbs- 


BnlbUs,  small  bulbs,  prodnced  in  the  axils  of 

the  leaves  of  monj  Lilies  (fig.  21,  b). 
Bnlboua,  having  bulb-like  stems  or  roote- 
Bnllate,   blistered   or    puffed    up,   like   the 

leavas  of  Savoys. 


Caducous,   dropping  off,   as   the   petals  of 

Poppies. 
Cterulena,  pale  blue. 
CfBsius,  aab-gre;. 
Cseapitose,  in  close  dwarf  tafts,  like  manj 

Dianthns  (p.  238). 
Calcarate,  furnished  with  a  spur,  like  the 

flowers  of  Larkspurs.  Columbines,  Tropie- 

olums  Ac.  (fig.  22}- 
Calceolate  or  Calcifonn,  having  a  ponch  or 

slipper,  as  in  Calceolaria  and  the  Ladj's 

Slimier  Orchid  (fig-  23). 


the  eorolla  (petals).    The  oalyi  is  shown 

at  e.  and  the  petals  at  p.  in  fig.  32. 
Cuubinm-Uyer,  see  p.  90. 
Campanulate,    bell-shaped, 

as  in  the  Campanulas,  p. 

562  (Gg.  24). 
Campestris,      growing      in 

Selds- 
Candidns,  pure  white-  I 

Conescens,  greyish -white. 
Capillsi7,  like  very  slender 

threads. 
Capitate,  Cwitular,  Capi- 

bilum,  growing  in  heada  or 

close  dusters,  as  with  most  flowers  of  the 

Compodle  order  (Gg.  26). 


Capsule,  a   dry  lunally  many-seeded   seed- 
vessel,  as  in  Poppy  (fig-  ?" 
Carcemle,     the      name 

applied  to  the  tmits  of 

many   of  the    Mallow 

and    Hollyhook    trihi 

(fig-  27). 
Catneus,  fiesh-aolour. 
Carpel,     the    free     o 

uniteid  divisions  of  the   ' 

ovary  or  oapsule. 
Cartilaginous,       tongh 

and  hard,  often  applied 

to     the    margine    of 

Canuicle,  an  outgrowth 

scar  (hilnm)   of  some 
seeds,  sUchastheCaBtor 
Oil  plant  (Ricinus)  and     ,     ,g  -cikdncui- 
the  Viola  (Gg.  28), 
Catkin,  a  spike  ol  closely  crowded  flowers  of 
one  sei,  in  which  the  perianths  are  repiaoed 
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b;  br»o(8,  ks  in  AlderG,  BiraheB,  Haiels, 
waiowB  (fig.  7). 

CmHcIb,  a  littlB  Btem;  the  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  radimeDlaiy  stem  in  dicotyle- 
donous wedlingB. 

CaDfinc,  belonging  to  ot  prodnoed  bom  the 


D  thoH  lonni  ot  in- 
tommal    oi    oentral 
flowen  open  flrat. 
Cestripctu,    Sowehng  from    the   bue  or 
aiTotuDterenoe  towards  the  oentre  or  tip, 
u  in  Wallfloverg. 
Cenmna,  drooping,  pend&nt. 
Cbaffj,  covered  with  miniite  membranoui 


Chlorophyll,  Bee  p.  38. 

ChijK),    in    oompoonde,    signifies    gold 

TflUow,  u  ChrjrMnthiu. 
Cilw,  CiiiMe,  hairs  plaoed  like  eyelaahee 

the  edge  ot  leaves,  petals  •to. 

(fl^.  111). 
CirciiMtc,  rolled  up  from  the  top 

towards  the  base  like  a  oro- 

•ier,   u  with  the    onfoldiug 

tronds  of  Ferns  {Bg.  S9). 
Circtmwdaaile,    divided    bj    a 

(nronlar  slit  or  opening  round 

the  sidee,  b«  shown  in  &g.  90. 
OadodML  leAt-like  branches,  aa 

in  Batcher's  Broom,  p.  810. 
CUnte,  dob-shaped,   a  body     — - 

which  is  slender  at  the  base 

and  gradoallj  thiekening  opwards. 
Claw,  the  narrow  and  anddenl;  oontraoted 

baM  ot  a  petal  fflg.  80).    c  represents  the 

olaw  proper,  b  Uie  blaae,  and  s  the  soales 

often  seen  in  many  flowers  of  the  Pink 

Older  (p.  8S8). 
Clcfl^  deeply  oat,  bnt  not  to  the  midrib. 
Cocaaen,  scarlet  or  oarmine  tinged  with 

yellow. 


jjCocci,  theseparableoa^lsornuttets 
y  fruit,  as  in  Pelargoniums  and  Qe- 
,Sg.  SI,  shown  at  i). 
CoberinSi  *^^  attachment  ot  similar  parts, 
aa  the  petal*  forming  a  gamo-  or  mono- 


petalons  corolla ;  and  when  the  filamente  of 

Colnmn,  a  term  more  particularly  used  to 

denote  the  united  gta- 

mena   and    pistils    in 

the      Orchid      family 

(p.  890).    In  fig.  S2  It 

represents     the     stig- 

nutic    sorface    in     a 

hollow  on  to  which  the 

pollinia  (one  of  whioh 

is  shown  at  p)  roust 

be  plaoed  to  prodnce  seeds.    At  a  is  shown 

the  oovering  or  lid  over  the  pollinia. 
Comose,  famished  with  hairs  at  the  end,  as 

some  seeds  like   those  of  the   Composite 

Compound,  formed  ot  many  similar  parte, 

as  the  leaves  of  Thalictrums,  Aqoilegias, 

Horse  Chestnut,  Acacia  &a. 
Compressed,  flattened  laterally. 
Conical,  narrowing  to  a  point  from  a  broad 

drontar  base. 
Connate,    when     two 

similar     parts       are 

slightly       connected 

round  the  stem,  as  the 

leaves  ot  some  Loni- 

ceras  (fig.  33). 
Connect! vt,  the  lib  or 

port  ot  the  filament 

between   the  anther-      „g^  n.—cosKiTK. 

cells,  often  produced, 

as  in  Paru  quadrifolia  (Gg.  9,  o). 
Contorted,  in  lestivation,  when  one  edge  ot 

a  petal  or  sepal  is  covered  and  the  other 

free  or  exposed ;  twisted. 
Convolnte,  in  Eeetivation  or  vernation,  when 

one    part    is    rolled    up   within    another 

lengthwise- 
Cordate,  with  two  rounded  lobes  at  the  base, 

heart-shaped  (fig.  34). 
Coriaceous,  leathery,  tough. 


Conn,  a  fleshy  bulb-like,  solid,  not  scaly, 
underground  stem,  as  in  Croaoa,  Qladiolus, 
Cyclamen.  See  fig.  36,  which  represents 
the  oorm  of  a  Crocas,  die  young  one  (jk) 
being  above  the  old  one  |oc). 

CoroUa,  the  whorl  of  floral  leaves,   called 
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petals,  betoeeo  the  ekljx  sod  stamens, 
uBual^  ooloored.  Figs.  5,  22.  23,  36,  40, 
49,  G8  ^.  show  many  kinds  of  eorollos. 
Coron*,  a  term  applied  to  the  crown  or 
trumpet  in  the  oentie  of  most  Marciasua 
and  Dftffodil  flowers  {Gg.  86,  c). 


y\a.  M.— ooBOMA. 

CotTmb,  A  nweme  nitfa  the  pedieels  beoom- 
ing  gradaallj  shorter  as  the;  approsoh  the 
top  of  the  flower  stalk,  so  that  all  the 
flowers  are  nearly  on  a  level  (&g.  ^7). 

CorynibOBe,  in  the  form  of  a  corjmb. 

CoBtate,  ribbed. 

Co^ledons,  the  seed  lobes,  often  forming 
the  flist  leaves  of  the  plant  {flg.  46,  c). 

CrasBus,  thiok  and  flesh;. 

Cremociutt,  tbe  name  given  to  the  half-tmita 
or  carpels  of  the  Umbellifer  family,  which 
spUt  apart  when  ripe  (fig.  ""' 


CreiUlte,  with  rounded  teeth  on  the  margins 
of  leaves.  See  fig.  39,  which  represents  a 
heart-sbaped  (cordate)  reniform  (kidney- 
shaped)  leaf  with  a  creDate  margin. 

CreniiUte,  minotely  crenate. 

Crested,  having  an  appendage  like  a  orsst, 
as  in  the  cultivated  lorma  of  many  Fems 
and  ia  Cockscombs  (p.  762). 

Crinitua,  tm^ished  with  tofts  of  shaggy  hair. 

Cruciform,  four  parts,  as  petals,  arranged  so 
as  to  form  a  crass,  m  in  Arabis,  Wallflower, 
and  most  of  the  Cracifer  order  |  ~ 


CrTptogamOus,  see  p.  131. 

Cacnllate,  hooded,  u  the  spathe  of  Arvm 

italicitm  (fig,  41).    See  Spathe. 
Cimeate,  like  a  wedge,  bnt  attached  by  its 

point,  Qsnally  applied  to  the  shape  of  leaves 

Catpidate,  abmpt,  bat  with  a  Uttle  point  at 
tbe  end ;    something  like  apionUta  but 

larger  (fig.  43). 


Cjme,  inflorescence  formed  of  a  terminal 
flower,  beneath  whiob  are  side  branches 
each  having  a  terminal  flower  and 
bianohes  again  similarly  dividing,  and  so 
on,  aa  in  many  plants  of  tbe  Fink  Order 
(flg.43). 

Cymoae,  arranged  m  a  cyme. 

Deoibatus,  covered  with  a  greyish -white 

Deca,  in  oomponudB  signifies  fen— as  ijecn- 
petalta,  ten-petalled. 

Decidnoua,  faUing  off,  said  of  tbe  leaves  of 
large  numbers  of  trees  and  shrubs  in 
autumn ;  Caducous  has  the  same  meaning 
bat  ia  appUed  to  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
most  flowers  after  expansion. 

Declinate,  bent  downwards,  like  the  stamens 
in  many  flowers. 

Declining,  straight,  bnt  pointed  downwards. 

Decompound,  subdivided  more  than  thi«e 
times,  as  the  leaves  of  many  nmbellilerous 
plants,  Tbaliotrums  &a. 

Decumbent,  said  of  stems  lying  on  the 
ground,  but  tending  to  rise  at  the  tipA. 

Decurrent,  when  the  limb  of  a  leaf  is  pro- 
longed down  the  stem,  below  the  point  of 
attachment  of  the  midrib,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  common  Comtrey,  man;  Thistles 
Aa.  {fig.  14). 


Decussate,   opposite   leaves  in   four  eqnftl 

rows,  as  in  many  Veronicas  (fig.  4S). 
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Deflexed,  enrred  dowDW&ids  or  tovards  the 
back. 

Dehiacenc^  (he  mode  in  which  mi  ovor;  or 
Irnit  opena  to  abed  ite 
seeds.    Fig.  46  shovs      •*  "v        xi   /v 
TarioMmjB  in  which     P- --4     /   V/l 
the  pods  <:5wn  i  a  is    *^l^'    VV 


ing  from  the  top  of  the  petiole,  u  the 
leavee  of  the  Lnpin,  Horse  Cheatnnt  Ae. 

(fi?.  60). 
Dinuduite,  the  two  halves  □!  an  organ  ver; 


Dcntete,     with     ibort 

triangnlar  teeth,  ae  on  the  marglne  of  manj 

e,  finelj  toothed,  like  the  Oamellia 


DepfCMCd,  when  flattened  at  the  top,  like 

man;  Apples,  OnionB. 
DL  in  oomponnds,  signifies  ttoo,  m  diandrout, 

Diadelphons,  stamena  in  two  bnndleH    or 

fucioles,  ae  in  some  Efegn- 

minonB  flowers  (flg.  47). 
DidtlaniTdeoiu,        baring 

both  calTX  and  eoroUa,  as 

in   most    ol   the  flowers 

described   between  p.  131 

and  p.  769. 
Dichotomous,       when        a 

brajioh,   stun,   or   flower- 
stalk   is   mneh  forked   in 

Diclinoiis,     the     same     as 

Dnisexnai,  when  stamens  and  pistils  are 
io  diRerent  flowert. 

Dicotrledonona,  said  ol  plants  having  two 
seed-leaTes,  and  afterwards  net-veined 
leaves  Ac,  as  explained  al  p.  128.  Fig. 
18  shows  a  seedling  diootjledon  :  r  shows 
the  trae  roots ;  h  the  hTpoootyl  or  port 
between  the  tme  root  and  tme  stem;  e 
the  ootjledona  or  seed-leaves  ;  a,  the  first 
pair  of  true  net-veined  leaves,  and  p  the 
first  trae  bnd  after  (he  original  one  called  a 
plumule. 


having    (our   stamens,   two 
•tiorter  thui  the  others,  as  In  maiif  plaats 
of  the  Labiate  order  (fig.  49). 
Digitate,  fingered  leave*  or  lobes  all  start- 


Dneqnal  in  size,  like  the  leaves  of  Begonias, 
Lime  trees  ±a.  (fig.  SI). 

Dicedous,  with  the  diSerent  sexes  on 
different  plants:  stamens  on  one  plant, 
pistils  on  another,  as  in  Willows,  Aacnbas, 
Hippophae  &o. 

Diac,  a  fleshj  snrfaoe  from  which  the 
stamens  and  pistils  spring.  The  term' disoi- 
florn '  has  been  applied  to  a  large  class  of 
plants  having  these  aharaoters  (p.  13S). 
Disc  florets  are  the  oentral  flowers  in  Com- 
posite planta  like  Due;,  Margoerite  Ac. 

Dmected,  deepl;  divided  into  man;  narrow 
lobes,  like  the  leaves  of  Dmbelliferons 
plants,  Thalktmms  Ae. 

Dusepimeoti,  the  partitions  of  an  ovai;  or 
fruit,  as  shown  in  flg.  46. 

Distictaoiu,  arranged  in  two  opposite  rows, 
as  the  leaves  of  Taxodium  distiehum 
(p.  988). 

Dmuicate,  spreading  at  an  obtase  angle- 

DfnpC     a    flesh;    frait 
having  a    hard    stone 
T  endooarp. 


«),   I 


the 


Cherry,  Plum,  Feaoh 
&o.  (fig.  63).  m  repre- 
sents the  flesh;  edible 
portion  oalled  ntMO- 
earp,  and  e  the  skin  or 
epicarp.  See  Pome. 
fig.  88. 
Dnnunen,  the  heartwood 
or  centre  of  Diaot;ledt 
outer  part  of  the  stei 


Echinate,  clothed  with  spines  or  priclcles, 
like  the  tnut  of  the  Sweet  Obestnnt. 

Elliptic,  oval,  bat  pointed  at  each  end. 

Eloogcte,  mnoh  lengthened. 

Ems^finate,  slightly  notched  at  the  end,  as 
in  the  case  of  man;  leaves  (flg.  6B). 

Embryo,  the  germ  of  a  plant  in  the  seed 
{see  p.  84). 
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Ensifonn,   sword-ah&pod,  u   the  leaveB  of 

iris,  QladiolDB  Aa. 
Entire,  Mid  of  leftTM,  peteU,  sepilB  not 

toothed  nor  lobed,  nor  divided  at  the  edge. 


EfMcalyx,  the  term  applied  to 
oolyx  OT  sepals,  as  seea  in  Stravbemes  and 
MailowB.  In  fig.  64, «  shows  the  epioalfi ; 
c,  the  oalfi  (or  sepals)  proper ;  and  p  the 

^ndennis,  the  skin  ol  a  leat  or  stem  im- 
mediately nnderlying  the  cntiole. 
EpiEjiious,  when  Uie  parts  ot  a  flower  are 

apparentlj  seated  on  the  ovary  (fig.  66). 


E[^»et«loiM,wheu  the  stameng  are  Beated  on 

the  petals  or  ooroUa,  as  in  PrimroseB  Ae. 

(fig.  B6). 
Eqnitan^    overlapping  each   othei,   as   the 

leaves  of  the  Iris. 
Brow,  irregolarly  ent.  aa  it  gnawed,  soms- 

what  as  represented  in  fig.  96. 
Eterio,  a  froit  oomposed  of  several  dmpela, 

as  in  the  BUobbeRy, 
Ezogenoua,   growing  by   additioDe   to  the 

oiroamference.     Tub  term   was   tormetl; 

used  instead  of  DiootyledouooB. 
Exserted,    projecting  beyond,   as  stamens 

protradiog  beyond  the  corolla  or  petals,  u 

In  figs.  GC  and  66. 
Exstipalate,  without  stipnles. 
Extrorae,  applied  to  anthera  which  shed  (he 

pollen  ontwardB,  or  away  from  the  pistil. 

Pklcate,  Bickle-Bhaped,  applied  to  leaves 
like  some  ot  the  Eucalyptuses. 

FkicuUed,  a  term  applied  to  steme  which 
become  abnormally  flattened,  and  bear  an 
eitraoidinary  number  of  flowers  or  leaves, 
as  is  often  aeeu  in  Asparagns  and  in  LiUvm 


Fudcte,  a  oyme  or  crowded  cluster  of 
flowers  placed  on  short  pedicels  of  nearly 
equal  length,  as  in  Sweet  William  and 
oUier  Pinks. 

Fasciculate,  when  several  "■"■l»f  parts  are 
collected  into  a  bundle  and  spring  from 
the  same  epot. 

Fftstisiate,  applied  to  the  branches  of  a 
tree  vbeii  they  are  erect  and  close,  like  a 
tapering  birch  broom,  as  in  the  upright 
Cypress  and  Lombardy  Poplar. 

Fimbriate,  fringed  at  the  margin,  like  the 
petals  of  Carnations,  Sweet  Williams,  and 
other  Pinks,  as  shown  in  fig.  SO. 

FistnlAT,  applied  to  the  hollow  stems  and 
leaves  of  plants,  as  in  many  of  the  nmbelli- 

Flacdd,  weak,  flabby,  as  when  leaves  droop 

for  want  ot  water. 
Flavus,  flavidus,  pole  yellow. 
Flezuose,  zigzag,  nsuall;  changing  its  direc- 
tion  at  each  joint,  like  the  branches  of 

many  trees,  the  Beech  &o. 
PloccoK,  with  little  tufts  like  wool. 
Florets,   the  small    flowers    of   Composite 

plants  (fig.  26,/). 
Fluitana,  floating. 
Flunatihs,  aqoatic. 
Follicle,  an  inflated  1-oeUed  carpal,  opening 

by  a  suture  to  which  several 

seeds  are  attached,  as  in 

TroUius,   Delphinium,  Pa- 

ouia  (flg.  57). 
Free,    separate,    not    jomed 

together  or  with  any  other 

Frond,  (he  leaf-Uke  part  ot 
Ferns,  whether   simple   or 

Fruit,  the  seed-vessel  or  ovary         ro^cii 
with     its      ripe      contents 
(seeds)  and  any  external  appendages. 

Frutez,  Fmtescent,  Frubcose,  a  shmb, 
shrubby ;  a  woody  plant  destitute  of  a 
trunk,  and  branching  from  the  base,  or 

Fngacioua,  soon  falling  off,  like  the  oap  on 

ue  flower.bud  of  Eschseboltiia,  the  sepals 

and  petals  ot  Poppies  Ac. 
Fnlvua,  doll  yellow,  buS. 
Fnnnel-sluiped,  tabular  below,  bat  grododly 

enlargingupwards,like  the  flowers  ot  some 

CoQvolvuluBes  (flg.  66). 
FtircMe,  forked. 
Fuacns,  brownish. 
Fnsifonn,  spindle-shaped,  thick  tapering  to 

each  end,  like  the  root  ot  a  long  Badish. 

Galbolus,  the  fleshy  and  ultimately  woody 
cone  of  Jnnipets  and  Cypresses. 

Galeftte,  shaped  like  a  helmet,  as  the  upper 
SE^ment  of  the  flower  of  Monkshood  (flg. 
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p.  4T7,  we  f 

Gibboii^   iwc 

ode,    like    i 


t,  FoiHTthiM,  ftnd  most  ot  the  pUutB 
daaoribed  under  Qunopetala  tn  thii  work, 
f._  4T7,  HA  Oa.  Sg,  60,68,  66,  67. 
iwoUeD   on   one 
I    the  Soiree   ot 
a  (fig.  60). 
GlKbrooi,  witbont  hun  or 
down    on  the  snrtue,  na 
tba  leavM  ol  OuuelUfta, 
Aimahaa,  Ob«Tj  Laniek 
Aa. 
Gtend,  Gkndiilar,  »  wart- 
like    nellnUr      wcretiDg 
oigftn  luiullf  imiaed  above 
the  MurtMe,   m  on  Uie  leaTea   of   many 


GUndnlar-luii;,  hanug  hkira  tipped  with 

Glana,  a  name  apidied  to  the  fruit  of  the 

Oak.   Inflg.61,creia«eDta 

the    cupuie,   withoQt    the 

■esd,  and  g  the  entire  trait. 
Gluiceiia,   M«-gi«eu  with  a 

whiiiah-bloe     Inttre,    like 

the  Oiiek  BMbj  leaves  ot 

Bekmpmia    wetmdd,         ' 


AqnilagiM  to. 
i,  round  like  a  gl 


H.  «!.— aUKB. 


d  like  a  globe, 
eotion  with  in- 

floreaoencoB,  like  the  heads 

o(    flowara    ot    Eehimipa 

Bilm,  aa  well  aa  of  lingla 

bodie*  lite  tmitB,  oapsoles  Ae. 
fihiiiii  ■.  the  Malta  enoloiing  &ie  epikelet  ot 

flowmin  Qraseea. 
Gntnoleu,  1 

in  Ruia 
Gymnoa, 

'OTnmc  . 

to  the  Oouifene  (p.  973). 
GjnandroBS,   itameiu  and  tijlm  oonaoli. 

dated,  as  in  the  oaae  ot  the  Orehid  tamll; 

(p.  890),  ibown  under  Cohmm  (fig.  S2}. 
CjitHJciuM,  the  female  organs,  that  is,  oar- 

pela  01  piatila  colleotivelj. 

Habit,  the  port  or  aspect  ot  a  plant. 
Ha«tat^  a  leaf  enluged  at  the  base  into 

two  lobes  pointiiig  ontwurds  nearl;  hoii- 

tmttUj  (fig.  62 


na.  St.— HisTiTi. 


H«ad,  a  close  terminal  oolleofiott  of  fiowen 

sorronnded  by  an  invo- 

Inore,    as    in   composite 

floweiB  ;  the  e 

oapitnltun. 
Herbftceoua,   the  ports  ot 

plants    which     are    n 

woody ;   also   organs, 

parts  of  them,  ot  a  green 

Hennaphrodite,       flowers 
having  both  stan 
pistil,  as  in  figs.  49,  5S, 

Heqwridimn,  a  faaid-rindsd  benj,  like  the 

Orange  and  Lemon. 
Hirsote,  with  long  soft  hairs. 
Hiapid,  covered  with  stiff  bMis. 
HoK^,  with  greyish-white  down. 
HoMM,  flowers  fonned  into  a  hood  at  the 

end,  like  the  Aconites. 

8m  GalMtc  (fig-  SS). 
Hnmilia,  dwarf,  low. 
Hjbrid,  *M  p.  87. 
Hypo,      in      oompoonds, 

Bigmflea  under,  as  hypo- 

gynonB   stamens,   below 

file  pistil,  as  shown   in 

fig.  109. 
Hypoco^l,  the  part  of  the 

joung   stem  below    the 

seed  leaves,    as    shown 

at  h,  fig.  48. 
HypocraterifomL  salver-shaped,  said  ot  flat 

ooroUss  (fig.  63).    At  t  is  shown  the  ■  tnbe' 

ot  BQoh  Sowers. 

Ignens,  bright  scarlet. 

Imberbia,  destitute  ot  hain. 

Imbricate,    arranged  over  eaoh  other  like 

the  scales  ot  flower  and  leaf  buds. 
Impari-^unnate,     pinnate, 

with   an   odd    terminal 

leaflet,  as  shown   in    flg. 

68,  in  which  I  indicates 

one  ot  the  6  leaflets  com- 
posing   the    whole    leaf, 

P   the  stalk   or   petiole, 

sndstthe  stipntes.    This 

is   the  same    as    oddly- 

Itldsed,  deeply  cat,  as  the  no.  h.— impiki- 
leavea     of     the      Haw-  nnrAn, 

Included,  not  extending  beyond  the  organs 
surmundiug  it ;  said  ol  stamena  whiiw  do 
not  project    beyond    the   mouth  of   the 

Incomplete,  some  part  wanting,  as  oolyz, 
corolla  Ae.  Planta  belonging  to  the  In- 
oompletn  section  are  described  from  p.  769 
to  p.  80G. 

Incurred,  curved  inwards. 

Indefinite,  many,  bat  oncertain  in  nnmber. 
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Btdi  of  BtomeuB  wheD  moia  than   30  In 

ntunber,  aa  in  Buttercups,  Wild  Boees  &e. 
IndehiMrat,   not   biuEtiiig,   said   ot    truitB 

whioh  do  not  open  BpootaoeouBl;  wbea 

fallr  cipe. 
Indnplicate,    when    the    edges    ot    orgaaa 

:,    , .„. ,   fgi^gj 


uianged  : 


t  vftlvftte  a 


IndnsiiUIi,  the  membranoos  ooTeriai;  ot  the 

Pema,   as  ahovn  in 

hg.  66;    in    repre- 

Mula  the  iodnsium. 

and    «p    the    epors- 

oaaeB.        A    soUUr; 

Bpore-case  bimt  and 

Boatteriiig    spores    Is 

shown  in  fig.  105. 
Inferior,  applied  to  an 

oyarj  when  the  eslyz      no,  if.— uroneax. 

tube  is  adnate  to  it ; 

and  to  the  oftlyz  when  it  is  quite  free  from 

the  oTuy  end  below  it,  in  whioh  Isttercase 

the  avary  is  enperioi. 
Inflexed,  ourred  iawoide. 
Inflorescence,  the  srrangement  of  the  Bowers 

upon  the  stalk  or  peduncle.    Inflorescences 


cymoie,  ipicatt. 


eapiials,  eoryn^ioae, 
mmiaulatt  Ao,,  socord  - 
mg  asto  whether  tiiaj 
ore  borne  in  the 
manner  described  bj 
those  terms. 

I  nfundibnliform,  (annel  - 
shaped  (fig.  66). 

loternod^  the  epaoe 
between  two  nodes  or 
joints  of  a 


large 
Introrse,  said  of  anthers  which  open  inwEtrds 

towards  the  pistil  or  carpels. 
loTolucels,    the   involucres    of    secondar; 

umbels. 
Involucre,  the  whorled  bracts  at  the  tuwe 

oF  an  ombel,  head,  or  single  dower,  as  in 

figs.  26,  and  IIB,  tn. 
Involute,  rolled  from  the  bade  ot  Ulytbing, 

as  towards  the  upper  side  of  a  leaf. 
IrrQ^nlcr,  petals  or  sepals  tiaeqaal  in  size, 

or  ditlerent  in  form  in  the  same  flower,  as 

shown  in  figs.  6,  92,  23,  19. 

Jnenm,  applied  to  a  pair  ot  leaflets ;  thus  a 
leaf  may  be  tinijvgate,  b\jugaU,  or  mulH- 
jugale  acoording  as  there  are  one.  two,  or 
man;  pairs  of  leaflets  [figs.  16,  17). 

Keel,  the  name  giren  to  the  lower  put  ot 
petals  ot  Papilionaceons  or  Pea-like  flowers. 
Id  fig.  6  the  ksel  is  shown  at  k. 


Labellnm,  the  same  as  '  Up,'  q.v. 
Labiate,  lipped,  as  the  flowers  ot   i 

plants     ot     the     Labiatra 

famil;;  a  corolla  or  oalfx 

divided  into  2  unequal  por- 
tions Iflg.  67). 
Ladniate,  divided  into  nar- 
row irrt^ar  lobes. 
Lactens,  white,  with  a  faint 

tinge  ol  blue. 
Lacuatris,  growing  in  lakes. 
Lamina,  the  blade  ot  a  leaf, 

as  shown  at  b  in  fig.  98. 
Lanceolate  or  lance-sbaped, 

narrowly     elliptio,     and 

tapering  to  each  end,  as 

shown  ill  Eg.  66,  in  which 

a    represents     a     lance-       i 

shaped  leaf  proper,  and  b      j. 

an   oblanoeolate  Isat,  or      L 

a  lanoe-shaped   leaf    re-      ( 

Lancet-shaped,  shortly  and 

bluntly  luiaeolate.  „g_  |g__ 

Lax,      loosely      arranged,        uicBoun. 

oft«n  used  in  connection 

with  the  arrangement  of  flowers  on  I 

Leailets,    the    Bubdirisions    ot    oompon 

leaves,  as  shown  in  figs.  16,  17,  SO,  64. 
L^ume,  a  l-cel1ed  and  2- 

valved  seed  vessel   with 

the  seeds  arranged  along 

the  inner  angle,  as  in  the 

Pea,  Bean  4c.  {^.  69). 
Lq^nlate,     strap  -  shaped, 

used  in  aonnection  with 

the  shape  of  leaves,  and 

alsoot  the  'ray'  or  outer 

spreading  florets  in  plants 

ot  the  Composite  order    na.  sv.—Lncm. 

(p.  M2). 
Ligule,  a  membrane  at  the  base  ot  the  blade 

of  the  leaf  of  GrasBes. 
Limb,  the  flattened  expanded  part  ol  a  leaf 

or  petal,  as  shown  at  figs.  70,  73,  78  Ac. 
Linear,  very  narrow  and  long. 
Lingulate,  toogQe-sb^ied,  long,  fleshy,  con- 
Lip,  thisterm  (and  also  the  Latin  equivoleDt 

la£e2ium)  is  used  partici 

larly    to     designate     the 

largest  and  most  coospic- 

uous  Bsgment  ot  an  Orchid    { 

flower,   SB   shown    ii 

70.     Here  i  is  thi 

col     the     oolnmn, 

highly  shown   at  fig.  S3, 

p  the  petals,  >  the  sepals, 

and  us  the  upper  sepat. 
Littoralla,   growing  on   the       no.  TO.— up. 

Lobate,  cut  into  rather  large  divisions,  as 
with  many  lea*«s. 
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Lobnle,  B  gnull  lobe. 

Locnliddftl  (ddiiacence),  spUtting  down  the 

bftek  between  the  diTiiions. 

U  ghown  in  Gg.  46,  a. 
Loddna,  ihining. 
Lmute,  Bhkped  somewhat  like 

ragnlu  in  outline. 
Lnteut,  jellow. 
Ljnt«^  a  pinn&tifid  lul  with 

th«   lobes  snooeniTel;    and 

gradoallj  enlarging  upwards 

tnm  the  petiole,  and  ending 

in  one  larger  than  the  others 

(fig.  71).  LTBITI. 

Hacrot,    in   oompoaition,   long,  large,  as 

maerophyUa,  laige-Ieaved. 
Haroncent,  withering,  hnt  remaining  in  its 

place,  like  the  oalji  and  corolla  of  many 

Medulla,  botanical  name  tor  pith.  The 
mc^UaiT  raya  (jm  p,  30)  are  the  '  silver 
graia '  ot  the  wood  of  Dico^ledons. 

Hanbraoons,  ot  the  teiture  ol  membrane  ; 
thin  and  flexible  \  mors  or  less  papety. 

HicropTle,  the  orifice  in  the  ovnie  [»te 
p.M). 

Midrib,  (he  Urge  vein  extending  along  the 
middle  of  a  leaf  tram  its  petiole  nearly  or 

r'te  to  the  other  end,  as  shown  in  the 
les  in  OgB.  4,  M,  73  Ac. 

Mono,  in  aompoonds  aignifiea  on*,  aa  mono- 
eotyledon,  one  sMd-leat. 

Monocarpic,  flowering  and  fruiting  only 
once,  like  some  of  the  American  Aloes 
(Agaya)  (see  p.  31). 

Hooodilamjdeoaa,  the  term  given  to 
flowers  which  have  only  one  set  ol  floral 
envelopes — either  patwe  or  sepals  {ua 
p-lM). 

MflooGo^ledoaoiu,  having  one  sheathing 
ootyledoD  or  seed-leaf,  as  in  the  Oat, 
Wheat,  Barley,  Onion,  Lily,  and  most  ot 
the  piMits  belonging  to  the  Monoootjtedo- 
— IS  gronp,  deaerilMd  between  p.  805  and 


Multifid,  divided  into  many  parte. 
Hnricate,  covered  with  sharp  short  points. 
Mntabilia,  ohangeable. 
Uycelitim,  the'spawn'of  FDngi(«c«'Mtish' 
rooms,'  p.  1167). 


NectafT,  an  organ  which  secretes  honey. 
Keotaries  are  found  at  the  base  of  the 
petals  in  Butteroaps ;  in  the  Helleboies 
(p.  152]  Ac.  the  petals  are  redaced  to 
nectaries,  and  in  the  Pamassia  (p.  438) 
there  is  a  radiating  fringe  ot  nectaries  at 
the  base  of  each  petal. 

Hetted,  covered  with  veins  or  nerves  con- 
nected together  like  network,  as  shown  in 
figs.  84,  m,  9S.  101  fto. 

N^;er,  black. 

Nitidtia,  smooth  and  shining. 

NiTMlia,  from  snowy  regions. 

Niveva,  snowy-white. 

Node,  a  point  in  a  stem  where  a  leaf  is  pro- 

Nndeiu,  the  name  given  to  the  central  and 
denser  mass  in  the  protoplasm  (sm  p.  33). 
Nndua,  naked. 

Not,  a  hard  dry  1-seeded  seed-vessel. 
Hatans,  drooping,  nodding. 


Ob,  in  cot^nnction  with'  terms  means  in- 
verted ;  dius  obcordatt  (fig.  72)  means  a 
heart-shaped  leaf  attached  to  the  stalk  by 


p.  973. 


with  the  stamens  and  pistils 

flowers  bnt  on  the  same  plant, 

Cncumben.    Harraws,    Begonias, 


ol  the  Filbert  on  the  same  branch. 
MosuMepalona,    monopetaloua,   when    the 

sepals  or  petals  are  joined  by  their  edges 

so  as  apparently  to  form  one,  the  same 

as    gamoaqialmia    and    g^amopetalona 

(flg.  69). 
HDCronate,  abruptly  tipped   with   a  short 

point  ot  die  same  texture. 
Haiti,    in    compounds    signifies  mani/,   as 

mKUtJIortii    many  -  flowered,    vtUUicolor, 

maoy-eoloiued. 


the  narrow  end ;  obotratt  (Cg.  73)  means 
ovate  with  the  attachment  at  Oie  narrow 
end,  and  the  same  with  ob- 
UmetolaU  {fig.  6B,  b). 

Oblong,  long  oval,  equally 
biosid  at  each  end. 

Obtoae,  rounded  or  blunt. 

Ocrea,  a  tubular  mem- 
branous stipule  snrronnd- 
ing  the  stem,  as  in  man; 
ot  the  Polygonoms  (fig. 
7*)-  ,».W. 

Odes,  Oidea,  a  termination 

denoting  similarity,  resemblance. 

Opposite,  when  two  similar  organs,  as  leavea, 
tor  example,  grow  one  on  each  side  ol  some 
body  \  or  different  organs  are  opposed  to 
each  other  with  a  stem  between  (hem. 
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OrbicnlAT,  oeul?  roaad  and  flat,  aa  m  fig. 

79,  wbiob  BbowB  an  OTtnonlar  and  peltate 

leaf  of  Trc^<KiUim  nwjut. 
Oral,  an  ellipse ;   not  broader  at  dug  end 

than  at  the   other,   and 

abont  twice   as  long  as 

Oraiy,  the  immatnie  seed- 
Ovate,  egg-shaped ;  a  short 

flat  flgare  rather  broader 

below  the  middle   of  its 

lengdi  (fig.  76). 
Ovoid,  the  same  aa  ovate, 

bnt    ai^ed    nsoall;   to 

solid,  and  not  flat,  bodies,     ""■  "■— ot*"- 

t.g.  Apples,  Pears,  Flams. 
Ovnie,  the  name  applied  to  the  Toung  seed 

before  it  has  been  fertilised  b;  Uie  contents 

of  the  pollen-tnbe. 


Palate,  the  prominent  part  oE  the  base  of 

the  iowet  lip  which  closes  the  month  of  a 

personate  corolla,  as  shomi  in  the  Soirer 

of  Bnapdragon  at  fig.  81,  p. 
Palea,  the  leaf-like  parts  of  the  flower  of 

QraBBes,  inclosing  the  stamens,  pistils,  and 

h;pog7Doas  soalee. 
Pakirrniil,  fnmished  with  ohallj  scales,  as 

Qte  ceoeptoole  of  some  Composites. 
Palmate,  spreading  like  the  fingers  of  a 

hand  from  the  same  point 
Palnute-lobed,  palmate  withlobes,  asin  the 

leaves  of  the  Maple. 
Palmatifid,       palmate, 

with  the  lobes  eitend- 

iog  (o  the  middle  of 

the   leaf,   as  in   the 

Castor  Oil  plant  (fig. 

76). 
Palmatiaect,    palmate, 

with  the  dlTisions  ex- 
tending to  the  bottom 

of  the  leaf.  ne 

Paludons,    PalnatriL 

growing  in  marsh/  places. 
Panicle,  a  raceme  with  branohiug  pedioels 

(flg.  77). 


Pappns,  the  oreet  of  the  fruit  in  Composites, 

formed  of  the  altered  limb  of  the  cbIti. 

In  fig,  78,  a  showa  a  sessile  or  stsUdess 

pappns,  and  bastalhedorstipitatepappna; 

/isthefroit. 
Paraaitic,  living  on  another  plant,  like  the 

Mistletoe  (p.  781). 
ParenchTma,  the  soft   oellolar   tisane   of 

plants,  the  green  pulp?  material  between 

the  ribs  and  veins  of  leaves. 
Parietal  (placeotatiaa),  on  the  sides  or  walls 

of  the  carpels,  as  shown  in  Bg.  86,  p. 
Pat^iimat^  pinnate  with  an  cqnal  number 

of  leaflets,  aa  shown  in  flg.  85. 
Patent,  spreading  widely,  a  term  often  Qsed 

by  bot^ists  in  conneotion  with  the  petals 

of  a  corolla. 
Pectinat^  scalloped,  crenatcly  inoised,  like 

(he  teeth  of  a  comb. 
Pedate,  palmate  with  three  lobes  and  the 

lateral  lobes  having  similar  large  lobes  on 

their  onter  edge,  as  the  leaves  of  SelU- 

Pedate-lobed,  pedate,  with  rounded  divisions 

Pedatifid.  pedate,  with  the  divisions  reach- 
ing to  tne  middle  of  the  leaf. 

Pedatipaitite,  pedate,  with  the  divisionB 
nearly  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  leaf. 

Pedatisect,  pedate,  with  the  divisions  ex- 
tending nearly  to  the  midrib. 

Pedicel,  the  branch  of  a  podonole,  otherwise 
the  stalUet  of  an  individual  blossom,  as 
abown  in  flg.  91,  ved ;  here  the  peduncle 
or  main  flower  stalk  is  shown  at  p,  and  Uie 
braota  are  shown  at  b. 

Pednncle,  flower  stalk. 


Peloria,  the  term  applied 
to  the  regolar  form  of  a 
osoallv  irrc^pilar  flower 
like  uie  Common  Toad- 
flax (fig.  80). 

Peltate,  when  the  point  of 
attachment  is  on  the  face, 
t  at  the  edge,  of  a  leaf  or 


when  the  veins  of  a  leaf 
radiate   obliijnely  and  re- 
gularly from  the  midrib  (fig.  81). 
Pentagonal,  with  Bve  angles  having 
spaces  between  them. 
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PentaagalKr,  vith  fire  angles  uid  flv«  flat 

or  eoooaT*  face*. 
Perennial,  of  three  or  more  jobob'  dnration, 

uid  iowenug  and  traitiDg  each  jear. 
Perfoliate,    when    the 

leal  oompletel;   eot- 

roimdB   the   stem   eo 

that  the  latter  eeeme 

to  pan  thningh  it,  as 

shown  in  fig.  83. 
Perianth,    the    Sonl 

whorla  when  the  oal^i 

and    ooroUa  at«  not 

diatingniahable,  ag  in 

Tulips,  Lilies,  Or- 
chids, Iiues,  Snow- 
drops fto.,  and  man;  plants  beloDging  to 

the  Monocotyledons  (p.  137). 
Pericaip,    Beed-vesael,   inclnding  adhering 

ealyi  if  present. 
Perigjnoiia,  growing  apon  the  throat  of  the 

calyx  around  or  abore  Uie  ovaty,  as  shown 
_  in  fig.  BB. 
~    *     erat,  another 
le  K«d  (see  p. 


Pinnate,    when    leaflets    srs    arranged    on 

opposite  sides  ot  a  ootamon  italic  (fig.  83). 
Pinnktifid,  a  leaf  deeply 

□at     into      segmeuta 

nearly  to  the  midrib 

(flg.  18), 
Pumabparttte,        pin- 

aate,with  the  diTieions 

•ante,  and  almost  free, 

as  in  the  leaves  ot  the 

Cora  Poppy. 
Pinnatitfct^      pinnate, 

with     tbe     diTisions      no.  si.— ninfATE. 

reaohing  nearly  to  the 

midrib,  as  in  the  learss  ol  Water  Cress. 
Plnnulea,  the  segments  of  pinnate  leaves 

and  fronds. 
PiBtH,  the  onry,  style,  and  stigma  taken  to- 
gether.   In  flg.  &S  Of  represents  the  ovary, 

st  the  style,  and  stig  the  stigma.    Is  Hg. 

109  the    style — or   portion  between    the 

ovary  and  atigma— is  absent  oi;  very  short. 
Pith,  the  oellnlsi  tiisne   in  the  centre   ot 

Diootyledonons  stems. 
Pitted,  oovered  with  small  depressed  spots. 
Placenta,  Uie  process  or  body  which  bears 

the  omes  in  the  ovary  (flg.  36). 


.  M  the  leaves 

of  evergnens. 
Personate,      a     gamopetalons     two-lipped 

corolla  of  which  the  lower  lip  is  pressed 

opwards  so  as  to  dose  the  opening,  as  in 

the  Snapdragon  (flg.  84).    At  f  the  ■  palate ' 

is  repreMnted. 
Petal^  the  divisions  of  the  oarolla. 
Petal-fike,  resembling  petals  in  teitote  and 

oolonr  as  in  Clematis,  Hellebores,  Marsh 

Marigold  Ae,,  in  which  the  sepals  have 

assumed  the  tnnctions  and  appearance  <d 

petals. 
Petiolate,  having  a  petiole  or  leafstalk. 
Petiole,  the  stalk  o(  a  leaf  as  shown  at  p  in 

tigs.  64  and  98 ;  Petiolnle.  the  stalk  of  a 

leaflet. 
PhKnogamons,    PhancragamoDa,    having 

manifest  flowers  (p.  131). 
PhjQodadea,  branches  assuming  the  form 

wtd  fanctions  ot  leaves  (see  Cladodcs). 
PhjUnn,  in  eompoaition.  a  leaf. 
PDeoi^  tbe  'eap '  ol  a  Hnsbroom  aod  other 

P^w,  with  scattered  rather  stiff  hairs. 
Pintue,  the   segments  of   a  pinnate    leaf 
(fig.  85). 


Plaited,  Plicate,  folded  in  the  manner  of  a 
oloaed  fan,  like  many  leaves  before  they 
are  nnfolded  (flg.  87). 

Plnmoae,  feathery. 

Plumule,  the  first  or  embryonic  bnd  repre- 
sented in  flg.  48  at  p. 

Pod,  a  l-aelledandS-valved  seed-vessel  with 
the  seeds  arranged  along  the  inner  angle. 
Bee  Legume  (fig.  69). 

Pollen,  the  dnst  in  the  anther  which  serves 
to  fertilise  the  ovnles  (flg.  9,  p). 

Pollination,  the  applioation  of  the  poUen  to 
the  stigma,  as  described  at  p.  24. 

Pollinimn,  the  vaiy  pollen  mass  in  Orchids 
(see  flB._SS,p). 


Polfcarpic,  fruiting  more  thai 


J,  several 


times  (see  p.  83). 

PtAjgammit,  a  term  applied  to  those  plants 
having  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite 
flowars  intermued  on  the  same  individual. 

Po^pHial,  with  man;  angles. 

Polypetalona,  withtree,  distinot,  and  separate 
petals,  as  InBnttercaps,  Boses,  and  most  of 
the  plants  desoribed  from  p.  131  to  p.  477. 
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Poljs«p»loua,  with  separate  aapab. 
PdOie,  the  Dame  given  to  snoh  trnita  a 
Apjde  aud  Peai.    In 

flg.  SB  it  lepiesents 
the  remains  of  the 
Etamena  in  the  '  eye  ' 
(«)  ol  (he  frait ;  cf 
ahom  the  calyi  tube ; 
«» th«  «ndocarp  (oore) 
within  whiob  are  the 
aeeda  $;  the  Seah? 
edible  part  ia  repre- 
■ented  at  n>  (mesD- 
oarp),  and  tp  the  epi- 

Pores,  small,  often  roundish,  holea. 

Prscox,  flowering  early. 

Pratenaia,  growing  in  meadows. 

Prickles,  hardened  epidermal  appendages 
resembling  thorns,  bnt  not  wood;  (see 
aeuleaU,6g.  8). 

Procumbent,  Proata'cte,  lying  on  thegroond. 

ProtbalUuni  or  Prothalltii,  the  flat  deep 
green  body  reanltiiig 
from  (be  germination 
of  a  fern  spore,  and 
bearing  male  and 
female  orgaos  as  ex- 
plained at  p.  1009.  In 
flg.  89  the  prothalliam 
is  shown  at  p,  from 
the  under  aoifaoe  of 
which  are  8''">  ** 
the  rhiaotda  or  root- 
like  hairs,  rh ;  and  the 
first  fern  frond  /,  after  fertilisation  has 
taken  ^aoe. 

Protoplasm,  the  living  jelly-like  oontents  of 
plant  oella  (aee  p.  33). 

Pubescuce,  PuMacent,  with  oloaely  ad- 
pressed  down. 

Pulverulent,    covered   with    flne    powdery 


Plum  (fig.  63,  »). 
PmuDidal.  nearly  in  the 


QuAdrifoUote,  with  lour  leaflets  diverging 
bom  the  same  point,  ae  in  Parii  ptadri- 
folia  (p.  880}. 

Qoinate,  airanged  in  fives,  aa  the  leaflets  of 

Aktbia  quinaUi  (p.  179). 

Raceme,  a  spike  with  stalked  flowers,  as 
that  of  the  lAbomum,  Currant,  Wallflower 
4c.  (flg.  91);  6  repre- 
sents a  braot ;  ped  the 
atalklet  or  pedioel  of  the 
individual  flower ;  t  ' 
p  the  pednnale  or  m. 
atalk  of  all  the  flowers 


n  the  ri 
Rjiceinoae,  flowering  in  a 

Rachia,  the  central  stem 
of  some  kinds  of  inflo- 
rescence. The  stalk  of 
the  frond  of  Ferns  above  the  lowest  pinno. 

Radical,  springing  from  jnst  above  the 
root,  said  of  the  leaves  of  many  low-grow- 
iuK  tnfted  plants. 

RAdlcle,  the  first  root  ol  a  yonng  plant 
emerging  from  the  seed  (fig.  48,  r  ). 

Ramoana,  much  branohed. 

Raj,  parte  diverging  in  a  circle  from  a  cen- 
tral point.  Ray-norets  are  the  outer  strap- 
shaped  ones,  as  in  the  Daisy  and  many 
other  Composite  plants. 

Receptacle,  the  dilated  top  of  the  stalk 
bearing  the  flowers  in  Composites  (see 
Tom). 

Recnrred,  bent  moderately  backwards. 

Reflezed,  bent  considerably  backwards. 

RepiUr,  all  (he  parts  of  each  seriee  of  a 
flower  alike,  as  in  figs.  40,  59,  63,  dto. 

Renifono,  transversely  oval,  but  broadly 
cordate  at  the  base ;  kidney-shaped 
(fig.  92).  • 

Repena,  creeping. 

Reticulate,  forming  a  network. 


Pjnunidal,  nearly  i 

shape  ol  a  pyramid,  bo 

shown  at  p.  1035.  , 

Pyriform,  Pear-shaped.  t 

I^xidinm.  a  seed-pod  or  [ 

capsule     opening    hori- 

Kon tally  by  means  of  a 

lid,  as  in  many  plants  of 

the  Piimola  and   Sola- 

nnm  orders.     In  fig.  90,  no.  so.— 

o  represents    the  oper-  pnaHOii. 

calnm    or    lid ;    s    the 

seeds;    and  e  the  calyx  supporting   the 

capsule. 


Retuae,  abruptly  blunt  with  a  notch  in  the 

middle  (fig.  93). 
Revolute,  rolled  back,  as  towards  the  under 

side  of  a  leaf. 
Rhizome,  a  thickish  piostrate  more  or  less 

subterranean   st«m   producing    roots   and 

ieafy  shoots,  as  in  Irises,  Solomon's  Seal 
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Knmnt,  A  8-lipped  iridely  opeD  or  g&ping 
coioUft,  like  that  of  the  DesdNetUe  (fig.  65). 

Ripwins,  growing  on  the  banke  ot  staeama 
orlkkes. 

Rootstock,  a  thiek  short  ihiioma  or  tab«r. 
The  term  ii  loosely  applied  b;  gardeners 
to  mean  the  olnmp.  set.  or  mans  ot  roots 
ol  an  herbaoeoas  pei«DiiiBJ  plant. 

Rowtte,  a  oolleotion  ot  leaves  growing  close 
together,   and   radiating   trom    the    meia 

Roanlate,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  rosette. 

Rotate,  a  monopetaloaB  ooralla  with  a  short 
tDb«  and  verj  spreading  liiab  (fig.  S4|,  as  in 
Potato  and  other  Sowers  at  the  Soliinain 

Ruber,  red  ol  any  tint. 

Rndecalis,  growing  amongst  rubbish. 


Rngvloae,  finely  rugose. 

Rnncinftte,    where  the  lobes   of  leaves   are 

direoted  towards  the  base  (flg.  9G). 
Rimner,  a  prostrate  shoot  rooting  at  its  end, 

as  in  the  Strawberry. 
RupMtfM,  growing  on  rooks. 


Scaber,   scabrid,   scabroua,    rongh   to   the 

Scales,  minate  mdimentary  leaves  ot  appen- 
dages to  petals,  as  io  many  Pinks  Ao. 

Scandent,  climbing. 

Scape,  a  leafless  flower  stem  springiog  from 
the  root,  like  that  ol  Tolips,  Hjaointtis, 
Daflodils. 

Scarions,  with  a  thin,  dry.  shrivelled  appear- 

Scorpioid,  rolled  np  in  a  somewhat  crosier- 
like  fashion.    Bee  Cirdnate. 
Secund,  all  tnrned  towards  one  side. 
SemperrirBas,  eveigreen. 
Sepua.  the  division  of  the  oalyz. 
Septtodal  (debiacence),  separating  throngh 

the  dissepimentB  (flg.  46,  b). 
Septnm,  the  partition  ot  an  avaiy  or  trait. 
Sericens,  silky. 
Serotintu,  late. 
Serrate,  toothed  like  a  saw,  like  the  margins 

of  many  leaves  (fig.  96). 
Serratorea,    teeth    like 

those  of  a  saw. 
Serrulate,     with      very 

small  saw-lifae  teeth. 
Sessile,  without  a  stalk, 

like  many  leaves. 
Seta,  a  bristle ;  a  bristle 

tipped  with  a  gland  ;  a 

slender  straight  prickle . 
Setaceous,  like  a  bristle,      no.  ea.— siaaiTK. 
Setose,  bearing  bristles 

or  setie  asnally  ending  in  glands. 
Sheath,  the  lower  part  of  a  leaf  or  Its  petiole, 

vhioh  forms  a  vertical  sheath  sorrounding 


the  si 


Sabnloma,  growing  in  sand;  places. 
Saeittate^  like  the  barbed  head  of  an  arrow. 

the  aunoles  or  lobes  pointing  backwards 

(flg.  96)  not  outwards  as  in  Hattate  (flg.  63). 
Salver- shiqted,  a  corolla  with  a  long  slender 

tabe  and  flat  limb,  the  same  as  hjpocra- 

teriform  (fig.  63). 


Samara,  ^iplied  to  sach  winged  indebiscent 

traits  as  the  Ash,  Elm  ic.  (fig.  97). 
B A,,;^  growing  on  rocks  or  stones. 


1  long  a 


,    .     ^   loi^e   pod'like 

fruit  ol  Crucifars  having 

its   edges  connected   b; 

an  internal  membrane 

(fig.  100). 
Simple,    not   compoi 

not  branched,  lobed,  < 

divided. 
Sinuate,     having 

hirue  blnnt  lobes,  as  ii 
Oak  leaves  (fig.  101). 
Sinus,  the  recesEes  ot  a  lobed  organ,  s 
in  the  leaf  at  fig.  101. 
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Smooth,  free  from  all  kinds  ol  roDghneea. 
SolitaiTi  growing  singly,  said  of  flowers  trhen 

only  one  ie  bonle  on  the  bUJIc. 
Spadix,   b  saoonleot   ipike   bearing    many 

sessile  closely  plaoad  fiowere,  as  in  fig.  99, 

vhere  hM  repreeenta  the  barren  stamens ; 

fM  the  fertile   etomena ;   bp  the   barren 

pistils ;  and  fy  the  fertile  ones  capable  of 

prodnning  seeds. 
S[wthe,alE^e  braetotteninoloBiiigaBpadii, 

as  shown  in  fig,  41 ;  s  Is  ibe  spaUie  and  tp 

the  spadii. 


Spathulate  or  Spatulate,  oblong,  with  a  long 

and  naiTOW  base;  apooD-sb&ped  (fig.  103). 
Spike,  a  long  simple  aiis  with  many  sessile 

flowers  like   a    raceme   except    that    the 

individual  flowers    have    no  stalbit ;    aee 

flg.  104,  repreaenting  the  flower  spike  of 

Kantun. 
Spikele^  the    small   f^roop  of    flowers  in 

Orasses    enclosed    within    one    or   more 

glomes. 
Spine,  a  stiff,  sharp,  woody,  persistent  thorn, 

as  seen  in  Gooseberries,  BBrberriee.  Black- 
thorns &o. 
Spinoae,  (umiahed  with  spines. 
Spinulose,   with   small,   often   very  minote 

spines  or  priakles. 
Spormngimn,      a      single 

spore  case   which    oon- 

tains  the  spores  or  seeds 

of  Ferns.    In  fig.  106  sp  a 

represents  the  dast-Uke 

spores  falling  from  the 

raptured    case ;    and    a 

represents     the     stiff  er 

ringed  midrib  or  annu- 

1ns  (see  Indnsimu).  no.  lOb.— 

Spur,     a    tubular    eiten-        BPoRijcoruM. 

sion  of   the  lower  part 

of  ■  petal  or  monopetaloua  corolla,  as  seen 

in  Columbines  and  Tropceolom  (fig.  23). 
Sqnamatus,  clothed  with  scales. 
SquMTOSe,  rough  with  projecting  ordefleied 

Stiunen,  the  male  organ  of  a  flower,  usoally 
formed  of  a  filament  and  anther.    In  fig.  9, 


lobes.  The  conneatife  is  produoed  in 
one  oaae,  as  in  the  atamena  of  ParU 
gvadrifoUa. 

Staminoide,  rudimentary  organs  oeit  to  the 
atamens ;  usually  barren  or  antherless 
stamen  e. 

Standard,  the  upper  or  posterior  petal  of 
a  Pea-flower  which  ia  ootaide  the  others 
in  the  bnd,  shown  at  at  in  fig.  5. 

Stellate,  radiating  from  a  centre  like  a  star ; 
applied  to  flowers  of  whioh  the  petals  are 
narrow  and  distant  and  radiate  like  the 

Stellulate,  like  minute  stars. 

Stigma-  the  cellular  part  at  the  top  of  a 

carpel  or  style  to  whioh  the  pollen  adheres, 

ahown  at  tt  in  flg.  1,  and  atig  ia  figa.  66, 

109. 
Stipe,  the  staUc  of  Fern  fronds  up  to  the 

lowest  pinnEB. 
Stipitate,  stalked ;  applied  to  carpels  whioh 

are  more   or  less  slightly  elevated  on  a 

stalk.      A  stipitate  pappus   is  shown  in 

flg.  76,  b. 
Stipules,  leaf-like  appendages  at  the  baae  of 

the  petiole,  shown  at  »t  in   figs.  64,  9B, 

HI  (»). 
Stolon,  an  offaet  or  runner  prodnoing  roots 

at  intervals,  as  in  Strawberry. 
Strw-shaped,   not  very   narrow   nor  long, 

and  with  nearly  parallel  sides ;  the  same 

as  ligulate. 
Striate,  with  alender  atreaka  or  farrows. 
Strobilua,  a  flower-head  or 

cone  consisting  of  several 

overlapping  scales,  as  seen 

in  many  members  of  the 

Conifer  order  (p.  973). 
St^le,  the  sleader  termina- 
tion of  a  carpel   bearing 

the  stigma,  shown  in  fig. 

83. 
Sub,  in  composition  means         ,jg^  ^^^ 

almost    or    nearly,    some-  srHOBiLin. 

what  ;     thus    ivb-rotund 

means  nearly  round ;  aub-ihrvbhy,  some- 
what   shrubby ;    sub-orbicular,    roundish 

Ac. 
Subulate,   awt-shaped,  tapering    tram    the 
base    to    a    fine    point,    a    long   narrow 

Sucker,  a  leafy  stem  produced  at  the  end  of 
an  underground  shoot,  as  with  Flam  trees, 
Lilacs  &a. 

Snffruticose,  rather  shrubby. 

Snicate,  furrowed,  like  the  stems  of  many 
Umbelliferous  plants. 

Superior,  above  anything;  acalyi  isauperior 
when  its  tube  is  wholly  attached  to  the 
ovary ;  hsJf  superior  when  attached  only 
to  the  lower  half  of  it ;  an  ovaiy  is  snperior 
when  wholly   free   from  and    above    the 
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Siipr«-decompoimd,BnbdiTidedmui;  times. 

Syinticus,  SylTestna,  inhabiting  woods. 

Sjn,  signiflea  □iiion  or  growing  togethRi,  as 
ayncarjHMa,  vhen  the  carpels  are  eoneoli- 
dated,  aa  ahowD  in  fig.  27.  or  lyngtnttious, 
when  the  anthera  are  united,  as  in  most 
Sowers  of  the  Composite  order. 

Tiq>  roots,  roots  with  atout  tapering  bodies 

developed    direct    from    the    saad,     like 

Carrots  and  Taraipa 

(fig.  107). 
Teaoril,     a     twisting 

slender     organ      for 

laying  hold  of  objeats. 
Tennis,  slender,  Ain. 
Terete,       applied     to 

round       or      nearly 

ronnd  stems,  lile  an 

ordinary  lead  pencil 

or  goose  qnill. 
Tenwte,  growing  in  tbreea,  as  shown  in  the 

portiona  of  fig.  19,  and  in  fig.  108,  like  the 

leaves  ol  Chouya  temata  (p.  396). 
Testa,  the  oater  skin  ol  a  seed. 


Tti,  in  oomponnda,  signifies  three. 
Triangular,   with   three  angles   and   three 

flat  faces. 
Trichotomous,   in   forks  ot    three   prongs 

auocessiTely  repeated. 
Trifid,  when  leaves  ate  divided  aboat  hall 

way  down  into  three  parts,  as  shown  in 

fig.  110. 


loe.— mOAtE. 


plants  of  the  Cmoiler 
Tetragonom,   with  lonr  angles  and   tonr 

convex    faces,    like    the   stems  ot   Dead 

Nettles  and   many  other  plants    ol    the 

Labiate  order. 
Thalanms,   the  receptacle    or   torus   of    a 

Thorn,   an   abortive  branch  with  a  sharp 

point;   distingnished   from  a  Prickle  by 

being  woody. 
Throat,  the  orifice  ot  the  tube  ol  a  gamo- 

petalooa  corolla  or  gamosepalooa  oalyz. 
Thynoid,  having  a  close-branched  raceme 

ol  whioh  the  middle  is  broader  than  the 

Tomentoie,  covered  with  cottony  entangled 

hairs,  torming  a  matted  shagginess  o^ed 

tomattum;  t^ted. 
Toothed,  having  small  tooth-like  divisions 

on  the  margin. 
Toma,  the  part  on  whioh  the  divisions  of 

a  flower  or  tmlt  are  seated ;   the  same   as 


Trifoliate,  composed  ot  three  leaflets,  as 
the  leaves  ol  Clover  shown  in  fig.  111, 
where  the  leaflets  are  ciliated  on  the 
margins;  the  stipules  at  the  base  ate 
shown  at  s. 

Trifotiolate,  having  three  leaflets  proceeding 
from  the  same  point,  as  in  fig.  16. 

Trifonoua,    with    three  angles  and  three 

Tripartite,  divided  into  three  parts  nearly 

to  its  base ;  mote  than  trifid. 
Tripiiuiate,    three    times     pinnately    anb- 

divided,  as  il  the  leaflets  m  fig.  17  were 

again  divided. 
Triquetroua,  having  three  angles  and  three 

Tristis,  duU-coloured. 
Truooite,  blunt  as  if  oul 
like  the   leaf  ot   the 

Tulip  tree  (fig.  112). 
Tube,  the  pipe  formed 

by  the  cohesion  of  the 

petals  in  a  gamopeta- 

lona  corolla,  as  shown 

in  fig.  63,  t. 
Tuber,  a  thickened  and 

anderground        fleshy 

part   of   the   stem,  as 

the  Potato  and  Jero-   'lo-  lis.— THL-\rAT». 

salem  Artichoke. 
Tubercles,  little  round  knobe. 
Tnbercular,  tuberded,  tubercnlate,  covered 

with  little  knobs. 
Tuberous,  like  a  tnber,  but  not  part  ol  the 

Tubular,    hollow    and   nearly   cylindrical, 

Bomething  like  fisluiar. 
Turbinate,  top-shaped,  conical  and  attached 
by  its  long  point,  like  many  Fears. 


Uliginosos,  inhabiting  awamp;  plaoea. 
Umbel,  when  many  stalked  flowers  spring 
from     one    point   and    reach    aboat    the 
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same  level,  u  in  fig.  119.  Partial  umbels 
H«  nmbals  seftted  upon  the  branobaa  of 
on  umbel,  the  whole  forming  &  compound 

UmbTosna,  growing  in  ebody  pUoee. 
Unanned,    nbera    stems    and    leave*    are 

destitute  of  spines  or  prioklM. 
Undulate,  having  a  wavy  margin. 


W" 


Unilateral,  turned  to  one  side. 

Urceolate,  like  a  pitoher  contracted  at  tiie 

mouth,  like  the  flowers  of  many  Heaths, 

as  shown  in  fig.  114. 
Urena,  stinging,  as  the  hairs  ot  the  < 

Stinging  Nettle. 


Valvate  (aeatiTation),  sepali 
ing  at  the  margins,  but 
not     overlapping    each 
other,  ag  shown  in  flg. 
116. 

Veins,  the  nerves  in  leaves    i 
and  their  ramifioationg, 
SB  shown  in  figs.  34  ito. 

Velutinous,  velvety,  as  (be 
Burlaoe  d  leaves. 

Ventral,  the  anterior  part    i 
ol  an  organ. 

Ventricose,  swelling  unequally 


Bomewbat  like  the  corolla  ot  Talerian 
shown  in  fig.  60. 

Vemalis,  produced  in  spring. 

Vernation,  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves 
when  in  bud, 

Verrucoae,  warty. 

Versatile,  affixed  in  the  middle,  applied  to 
anthers  like  those  of  Lilies  which  swing 
backwards  and  forwards  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  air.  In  fig.  9  a  versatile 
anther  is  shown  in  the  middle. 

VerticiUate,  arranged  in  whorls. 

Villotis,  shaggy  with  loose  long  soft  hair. 

Virena,  green. 

Vir^atiis,  twiggy. 

Vindis,  clear  full  green. 

Viscoua,  clammy. 

Volulnlis,  twisting. 

Wed^e-sbaped,  like  a  wedge,  but  attached 

by  its  point. 
Whorl,  whorled,  similar  organs  arranged  in 

a  oirole  round  an  axis,  as  Uie 

leavea  of  Oalium.   Asperuia 

(fig.  116),  and  of  some  Lilies.   ' 
V^fed,    having   leat-lilce   or 

membranous  expansions,  like 

the  stems  of  many  ThisUes. 
Winfs,    the  lateral   petals  ot 

a  Pea-flower,  as  ahown  at 

in  fig.   fi;    the    flat    me 

branoua  appendages  of  so 

Zj^omorphic,  said  ot  a  flowsr  wbieta  can 

only  be  bisected  in  one  plane  so  as  to 
show  two  similar  halves.  Most  Orchid 
flowers  bisected  vertieallj  are  zygomorphio, 
as  are  also  many  flowers  of  the  Labiate 
family  (p.  742),  the  Aconite  (p.  162)  ±c 
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The  cultivation  of  pltints  at  the  present  day  has  been  brought  ^most 
to  the  highest  point  of  perfection.  Far  greater  attention  is  now  given 
to  the  problem  aa  to  how  the  finest  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  can 
be  produced  in  the  best  way  at  the  least  cost  than  at  any  previous  period 
in  oar  history.  The  whole  country  is  alive  to  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  making  the  land  produce  as  much  as  possible  in  the  best 
possible  way.  County  Councils  are  lavishing  money  to  have  gardening 
taught  either  in  schoolrooms  or  in  gardens,  but  as  yet  have  not  decided 
upon  any  definite  plan  whereby  those  taught  are  hkely  to  obtain  any 
or  much  benefit  from  what  they  learn.  '  And  yet,  it  is  a  curioos  fact 
that,  although  we  know  a  good  deal  more  about  plants  now  than  our 
ancestors  did,  and  though  thousands  of  plants,  natives  of  all  parts  of 
the  world,  are  grown  in  our  gardens  that  were  quite  unknown  to 
them,  still  there  has  been  practically  but  little  change  in  the  principal 
methods  of  cultivation.  The  importance  of  tilling  and  manuring  the 
soil  and  bringing  it  into  a  state  of  fertihty  has  been  recognised  from 
the  earliest  ages,  while  little  or  nothing  was  known  of  its  nature  and 
composition,  or  the  chemical  changes  that  take  place  in  it,  or  that  are 
produced  by  rain,  heat  and  cold,  &c.  The  proper  times  for  Digging, 
Planting,  Sowing  seeds,  and  various  other  operations  were  also  well 
known,  and  modem  gardeners  still  continue  to  work  on  the  same  old 
lines.  The  ancients  were  also  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  Budding, 
Grafting,  Layering,  Pruning,  Thinning  Out,  Transplanting  »feo.,  and 
all  these  operations  were  alluded  to  as  commonplaces  hy  the  poet 
Virgil  before  the  Christian  Era  in  his  well-known  Bucolics.  It  thus 
appears  that,  notwithstanding  the  march  of  time,  the  principles  of 
cultivation  remain  the  sEune  in  all  ages,  and  gardeners  have  only  to 
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apply  them  with  a  fair  amount  of  common  senae,  and  attention  to 
details 'neceBBitated  by  the  nature  of  any  particnlar  plant. 

AJthongh,  unhappily,  a  good  knowledge  ol  plants,  their  stmctore 
and  requirements,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  a  person  with  this 
knowledge  is  also  a  good  cultivator,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  a 
gardener  who  turns  such  knowledge  to  practical  use  has  a  much 
better  chance  of  producing  fine  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  than  he 
who  ia  not  so  well  equipped  in  this  respect.  Many  gardeners — amateur 
and  professional — are  like  poets  :  they  are  bom  and  not  made ;  they 
seem  to  know  instinctively  and  exactly  how  to  cultivate  any  particolar 
plant ;  or  if  they  do  not,  it  is  not  very  long  before  they  find  out. 
Without  knowing  it,  such  gardeners  carry  out  the  true  principles  of 
cultivation,  which  after  sJl  are  in  strict  accordance  with  natural  laws, 
and  therefore  the  more  one  studies  the  nature  of  a  plant  and  its 
requirements  the  sooner  vrill  he  be  able  to  grow  it  to  perfection  in  his 
garden. 

Before  one  can  hope  to  grow  a  plant  of  any  kind  satisfactorily  it  is 
obvious  that  at  least  some  knowledge  is  required  in  regard  to  the 
functions  of  the  various  parts  of  plants,  the  soil  and  its  composition, 
and  treatment,  and  many  other  details.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in 
this  direction  with  a  view  to  giving  the  reader  information  that  maybe 
of  use  to  him  in  the  garden.  It  is  most  important  to  have  a  clear  idea 
as  to  the  functions  of  the  Boots,  Stems,  Leaves,  Flowers,  Fruits,  and 
Seeds,  as  this  will  prevent  many  mistakes  in  cultural  treatment.  A 
doctor  who  did  not  understand  the  anatomy  of  his  patient,  and  what  he 
required  to  keep  him  in  good  health,  would  be  a  sorry  practitioner.  So 
vrith  the  person  who  would  grow  plants  successfully.  He  must  under- 
stand them,  he  must  know  something  about  their  relationship  to  each 
other,  the  countries  in  which  they  grow  wild,  the  kind  of  soil  that  suits 
them  best,  whether  they  prefer  sunshine  or  shadow,  moist  or  dry 
situations,  and  how  best  they  may  he  increased  so  that  they  shall  not 
die  out  of  cultivation  altogether,  either  through  old  age,  ill-treatment, 
or  other  causes. 
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Fboh  a  gaideniiig  point  of  view  coltivated  plants  may  be  said  to  be 
oonstracted  on  a  common  plan,  althongb  there  is  a  vast  variation  in 
details.  Speaking  generally,  most  plants  are  characteriBed  by  having 
Seeds,  Boots,  Stems,  Leaves,  Flowers,  and  Fruit,  and  may  be  annual  or 
biennial  herbs,  or  herbaceous  or  woody  perennial  plants. 

Whatever  groap  they  belong  to,  their  corresponding  parts  are 
constracted  on  the  same  principle  and  perform  the  same  functions. 

Ab  the  good  cultivation  of  plants  depends  to  a  very  large  extent 
iipcMi  a  more  or  less  intimate  knowledge  of  their  nature,  it  may  be 
oseful  if  a  brief  account  is  given  of  the  variotu  organs  mentioned 
above. 

GROWTH  OF   PLANTS 

Perhaps  one  of  the  first  things  people  notice  about  plants  is  that 
they  grow.  Plants,  somewhat  like  homan  beings  and  animals,  are 
living  objects,  and  are  affected  in  much  the  same  way  by  heat,  cold, 
moisture  &c.  They  also  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  according  to  the  climate  in  which  they  grow  are  looked  upon  as 
being  more  or  less  hardy  or  tender.  They  pass  from  what  may  be 
called  the  infant  or  seedling  stage  to  maturity,  and  then  more  or  less 
slowly  or  quickly  begin  to  decay  and  ultimately  die.  They  have  a 
complete  cycle  of  existence,  and  this  cycle  is  completed  by  some  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  others.  Annuals  and  biennials  for  example 
complete  their  cycle  of  existence  in  one  or  two  years,  but  others  hke 
herbaceous  perennials,  trees  and  shrubs  &c.,  exist  for  several  years 
before  the  individual  becomes  exhausted.  And  yet  while  an  individual 
plant  may  pass  from  the  seedling  stage  to  death  in  one  or  more  years, 
according  to  its  nature,  as  a  rule  it  makes  provision  for  reproducing 
itself  f^ain  before  actually  dying.  This  process  of  reproduction  is 
natorally  carried  on  by  means  of  seeds.  Some  plants  lilte  annuals  and 
biennials  bear  only  one  crop  of  seeds  and  then  die.  Plants  with  these 
characteristics — that  fruit  only    once— are    said    to  he  monocarpic. 
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Other  plants,  however,  which  may  live  for  very  mtiny  years,  like  some 
of  the  AmericaD  Aloes,  also  tmit  or  produce  seeds  only  once  in  a  life- 
time and  then  die.  These  are  also  said  to  be  monocarpic.  Nearly  all 
our  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  and  woody  perennials  like  trees  and 
shrubs — Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Oaks,  Ashes,  Beeches  ic. — fruit  or 
produce  seeds  year  after  year  for  several  generations,  and  are  therefore 
said  to  be  polycarpic. 

It  little  matters,  however,  whether  plants  be  annuals,  biennials,  or 
perennials,  whether  they  produce  only  one  crop  of  seed  or  many,  they 
are  all  governed  by  the  same  laws  of  Growth. 

Plant-cells. ^To  give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  how  this  process 
called  growth  takes  place,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  plants  are 
made  up  of  cells  and  tissues.  Some  plants,  indeed,  like  the  green 
Protococcns  seen  on  damp  walls,  the  mould  on  old  leather  &c.,  are  very 
simple  in  their  structure  and  often  consist  of  one  cell  only.  And  it  is  in 
the  contents  of  the  individual  cells,  the  presence  of  which  was  discovered 
in  1667  by  Eobert  Hooke,  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  growth. 

Protoplasm. — Every  plant  cell  in  a  young  stage  is  filled  with  a 
slimy  jelly-like  substance  to  which  the  name  of  Protoplasm  was  given 
in  1846  by  a  German  botanist,  Hugo  von  Mohl.  This  protoplasm  is 
practically  the  seat  of  Hfe.  It  is  constantly  undergoing  more  or  less 
rapid  changes  in  composition,  absorbing  new  food,  digesting  it,  and 
espelling  all  waste  or  worn-out  materials.  When  the  cells  are  young 
they  are  completely  filled  vrith  it,  but  as  they  grow  old  the  protoplasm 
begins  to  break,  xip  into  strands,  leaving  spaces  in  between  which 
become  filled  with  watery  sap  absorbed  and  drafted  up  by  the  roots. 
By-and-bye  the  protoplasm  recedes  from  the  centre  of  the  cell  to  line 
the  cell  walls,  and  ultimately  vanishes  altogether  with  age,  the  refuse 
from  it  going  to  make  the  cell  walls  thicker  and  harder,  and  producing 
what  we  know  Ha  wood  or  fibre. 

Before  this  stage  is  reached,  however,  the  protoplasm,  or  rather 
the  central  portion  of  it  called  the  ntiel&us,  divides  and  forms  a  new 
cell.  This,  like  its  parent,  becomes  surrounded  with  a  cell  wall,  and 
then  becomes  practically  an  independent  individual  working  out  its 
own  life  history  in  the  same  way.  When  it  is  remembered  that  plants 
are  made,  up  of  milhons  of  these  cells  containing  protoplasm,  and  that 
with  the  advance  of  age  each  mass  of  protoplasm  is  capable  of  pro- 
pagating itself  by  division,  it  is  not  so  very  difficult  to  account  for  what 
we  understand  as  growth — how  plants  often  attain  enormous  heights, 
and  the  trunks  of  trees  great  diameters — according  to  their  nature. 

Although  each  mass  of  protoplasm  is  as  it  were  completely  enclosed 
within  its  own  cell  walls,  it  is  not,  however,  cut  off  from  all  communi- 
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cation  with  the  protoplasm  in  the  neighbonring  cells.  It  is  sappoaed 
that  thin  microscopic  strands  of  protoplasm  pass  through  the  cell 
walls  from  one  protoplasmic  mass  to  another,  and  also  that  the  flnid 
from  a.  well-filled  or  turgid  cell  is  diffused  through  the  cell  walls  into  a 
comparatively  empty  one  by  a  process  which  has  heen  termed  osmosis 
or  endosmosis,  and  that  in  this  way  the  cell-sap  is  drafted  to  the  outer- 
most points  of  the  shoots  of  plants  no  matter  how  tall.  As  the  proto- 
plasm in  each  cell  is  therefore  dependent  for  its  support  on  the  food 
dissolved  in  the  cell-sap  it  naturally  follows  that  no  soUd  substance  can 
possibly  enter  as  such  into  the  system  of  a  plant.  The  protoplasm  is 
fonned,  or  forms  itself,  out  of  the  food  which  has  been  absorbed  in  a 
liquid  state,  and  it  then  proceeds  to  build  up  the  various  tissues  of  the 
plant  which  we  know  as  shoots,  stems,  leaves,  flowers  &c.  When  the 
Uqaid  or  watery  sap  in  the  cells  becomes  excessive  it  is  exhaled  or 
breathed  out  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  vapour  by  means  of 
the  pores  of  the  leaves  referred  to  below  under  '  Transpiration '  at 
p.  34,  and  fresh  supplies  as  wanted  are  absorbed  by  the  roots,  but 
only  under  favourable  climatic  conditions.  To  sum  up,  the  whole 
plant  is  dependent  on  the  work  of  the  protoplasm,  and  so  long  as  this 
continues  to  perform  its  functions,  so  long  will  the  plant  live  and 
produce  in  due  course  its  flowers  and  fruits.  Anything  therefore  that 
tends  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  protoplasm,  such  as  too  much 
heat  or  cold,  too  much  drought  or  moisture,  too  much  light  or  shade, 
also  stops  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  until  proper  conditions  are 
rest<»:ed  the  plant  is  likely  to  die  because  the  protoplasm  cannot  perform 
its  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  great  aim  of  the  gardener,  therefore,  is  to  choose  the  most 
favourable  conditions  for  his  plants  so  that  there  will  be  no  interference 
or  check  to  the  mysterious  work  carried  on  within  the  cell  walls  by  the 
protoplasm.  If  a  plant  comes  from  a  tropical  climate,  he  endeavours  to 
imitate  the  natural  warmth  by  growing  it  in  a  hothouse,  as  he  very 
soon  discovers  by  the  drooping  and  withering  leaves  and  stems  that  a 
coot  temperature  will  be  injurious.  In  the  same  way  plants  from 
cold  regions  will  be  injured  by  excessive  heat.  As  this  work,  however, 
only  deals  with  plants  which  will  grow  in  the  open  air  in  our  own 
climate,  the  reader  need  not  concern  himself  much  about  artificial  heat, 
although  he  will  find  many  cases  in  which  he  is  advised  to  use  hotbeds 
for  raising  seeds  &c.,  and  to  place  hia  plants  in  the  warmest  and  sunniest, 
in  the  coolest  and  shadiest,  in  the  driest  or  dampest  positions  in  his 
•  garden ;  but  these  instructions  are  all  based  upon  this  one  principle 
of  placing  a  plant  under  the  circumstances  most  favourable  to  the  work 
to  be  performed  by  the  protoplasm  in  the  cells. 
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THE  SEED 

It)  has  been  stated  above  that  the  growth  of  a  plant  takes  the  form 
of  a  cycle,  and  it  is  therefore  difBcult  to  take  any  one  organ  and  Bay 
'  growth  begins  here.'  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  root,  as  it  is  the  out- 
come of  the  seed ;  it  cannot  be  said  of  the  leaves,  as  they  are  outgrowths 
of  the  stem ;  and  it  cannot  even  he  said  of  the  seed,  which  is  produced 
by  the  ripened  fruit.  As,  however,  for  practical  purposes  it  is  necessary 
to  start  somewhere,  the  most  logical  beginning  from  a  gardening  point 
of  view  seems  to  be  the  Seed,  which  we  will  therefore  consider. 

Many  years  ago,  the  late  Dr.  Lindley  described  a  seed  as  being  '  a 
living  body,  separating  from  its  parent  and  capable  of  growing  into  a 
new  individual  of  the  same  species.  It  is  a  reproductive  fragment,  or 
vital  point,  containing  within  itself  all  the  elements  of  life,  which,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  called  into  action  by  special  circnmstances.' 

As  popularly  understood,  seeds  are  only  produced  by  Flowering 
Plants  or  '  Phanerogams  '  (p.  121).  They  are  the  result  of  the  ovules 
(either  naked,  as  in  the  Pine  order ;  or  enclosed  in  carpels,  as  in  most 
other  Flowering  Plants)  being  fertilised  by  the  pollen  tube.  Each  fer- 
tilised seed  contains  an  embryo,  or  the  rudiments  of  a  young  plant. 
When  placed  in  a  suitable  temperature,  with  moisture,  they  are  capable 
of  reproducing  all  the  characters  of  their  parents.  The  so-called 
'  seeds '  or  apores  of  Ferns  differ  very  much  from  those  of  Flowering 
Plants,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  reproduced  is  explained  at  p.  1009, 

The  process  of  forming  seeds  takes  place  somewhat  in  this  way. 
"When  the  grain  of  dust  or  pollen  from  an  anther  in  the  flower  falls 
on  to  the  stigmatic  surface  of  the  carpel,  the  grain  of  pollen  begins  to 
grow  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  seed  in  the  soil,  with  the  exception 
that  all  the  growth  is  downwards.  A  microscopic  thread  called  the 
pollen  tube  makes  its  way  from  the  pollen  grain  downwards  through 
the  tissue  of  the  carpel,  and  eventually  reaches  the  ovule  contained 
within  the  walls  of  the  ovary.  At  one  end  of  the  ovule  there  is  a  small 
hole  called  the  micropyle.  The  pollen  tube  enters  this  and  comes  in 
contact  with  a  cell  much  larger  than  the  others  called  the  embryo-sac. 
Within  the  embryo-sac  and  close  to  the  micropyle  are  three  other  cells, 
one  of  which  caJled  the  egg-cell  or  embryonic  vesicle  receives  the  contents 
of  the  pollen  tube  and  is  thus  fertihsed.  This  operation,  sooner  or 
later,  results  in  the  production  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  seed. 
After  fertilisation,  the  nuclei  in  the  masses  of  protoplasm  in  the  cells 
divide  as  explained  above  and  form  new  masses,  and  thus  flU  up  the 
interior  of  the  embryo-sac.    Eventually  the  embryo,  or  young  plant. 
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fills  tip  the  entire  space  within  the  Beed  coats  as  in  the  cfue  of  the  Pea, 
Bean,  Horse-Chestnat,  Oak  &c. ;  or  it  may  occupy  only  a  very  small 
space  as  in  Wheat,  Onion  Ac,  and  remain  imbedded  in  a  substance  at 
one  time  called  albumen,  bat  now  more  generally  called  perisperm. 

When  the  embryo  occupies  the  whole  seed,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Bean  &c.,  all  the  reserve  material  for  the  purpose  of  nourishing  the 
young  plant  is  stored  up  in  the  fleshy  seed-leaves  or  cotyledons,  and  it 
is  from  these  that  food  supplies  are  drawn  until  the  young  root  has 
developed  sufficiently  to  absorb  food  from  the  soil,  after  germination 
has  taken  place.  In  the  case  of  other  seeds,  however,  like  those  of  the 
Wheat  and  Onion,  the  young  plant  is  fed  upon  the  albumen  or  peri- 
sperm,  and  not  on  the  seed  leaves,  until  roots  are  formed. 

GerTnination.^8eeda  germinate  as  the  result  of  a  certain  amount 
of  heat,  moisture,  and  air.  The  seeds  of  some  plants  germinate  in  a 
much  lower  temperature  than  others,  but  there  is  a  certain  point  called 
the '  optimum '  at  which  seeds  of  any  given  plant  will  sprout  more  readily 
than  at  a  point  below  or  above  it.  The  best  or  '  optimum  '  tempera- 
ture for  germination  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  or 
species,  and  the  gardener  learns  by  experience  which  temperature  is 
most  snitable  for  raising  the  seeds  of  any  particular  plant.  He  knows 
for  instance  that  the  seeds  of  many  plants  will  sprout  sooner  if  they  are 
sown  upon  a  hotbed  than  if  they  are  sown  in  the  open  ground  where 
the  temperature  may  be  10°  or  20°  lower.  He  also  knows  that  a 
certain  amount  of  moisture  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  the  free 
circotation  of  air  between  the  particles  of  soil  shall  not  be  impeded, 
as  he  usually  takes  particular  care  to  have  the  soil  well  drained,  so 
that  the  water  and  consegueotly  the  air  shall  pass  through  it  freely. 
Speaking  generally,  the  seeds  of  most  of  the  plants  described  in  this 
work  germinate  readily  either  out  of  doors  in  autumn  or  spring ;  in 
cold  frames  without  artificial  heat ;  or  in  the  gentle  heat  of  a  hotbed  or 
greenhouse,  say  60°  to  70°  F.  or  even  less. 

Heat  and  Cold. — When  a  seed  '  sprouts  '  or  germinates  as  a  result 
of  the  suitable  conditions  referred  to  above  it  is  obvious  that  growth  is 
taking  place.  It  undergoes  a  change  from  the  apparently  dried  condition 
in  which  it  was  before  its  contact  with  moisture  or  suitable  heat.  In 
fact,  heat  is  the  prime  mover  of  life  in  the  seed  ;  hence  by  the  use  of 
hotbeds  or  frames  or  greenhouses  several  degrees  more  heat  are  obtained 
than  out  of  doors.  Chemical  changes  take  place  in  the  seed ;  water  is 
absorbed  from  the  soil  through  the  seed  coats ;  the  latter  are  soon  imable 
to  contain  their  swollen  contents  and  consequently  burst.  The  first  seed- 
leaves  are  pushed  upwards  through  the  soil,  and  the  tiny  rootlet  down- 
wards into  it.     These  signs  are  simply  an  indication  of  the  work  that  is 
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being  done  by  tbe  protoplaBm  in  the  cells  as  already  explained.  From 
the  water  abaorbed  through  the  seed-coats,  the  protoplasm  receivefl  a 
supply  of  food  and  proceeds  to  manuf  actore  it,  with  the  result  that  the 
nuclei  in  the  masses  of  protoplasm  divide  and  produce  other  nuclei,  and 
these  again  in  due  course  carry  out  the  same  process,  not  only  until  a 
plant  is  fully  developed  but  until  it  dies. 

Vitality  of  Seeds.— Some  seeds  retain  their  vitality  for  several 
years — that  is,  their  power  of  germinating  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
injured  by  being  kept  a  long  time — while  others  very  soon  lose  it.  For 
practical  purposes  it  is  preferable  to  obtain  fresh  and  thoroughly 
ripened  seed  to  secure  the  best  results.  The  stories  as  to  the  germi- 
nating power  of  mranmy-wheat  2,000  years  old  are  fables,  but  many 
seeds  will  retain  their  vitality  and  produce  good  plants  after  careful 
storing  for  5  to  10  years. 

THE  ROOT 

To  the  ordinary  observer  every  part  of  a  plant  which  happens  to 
grow  naturally  underground  is  regarded  as  a  '  root.'  This  looseness  of 
expression  is  not  altogether  confined  to  the  uninitiated,  as  the  term 
'  roots '  is  also  applied  by  florists  and  nurserymen  to  entire  plants,  such 
as  Pansies,  Violas,  Sweet  Willifims,  Foxgloves,  Double  Daisies,  and 
many  other  plants  in  which  a  large  trade  is  done  during  the  spring 
months.  At  present,  however,  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  real 
roots,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  gardener  should  have  a  clear  idea 
as  to  their  origin  and  function. 

The  first  Boot  is  the  downward  growth  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
'  caulicle '  or  basal  portion  of  the  embryo,  tt  usually  breaks  through 
the  seed  coat  at  germinating  time,  before  the  cotyledons  emerge  to 
the  light,  the  object  in  view  by  nature  evidently  being  that  the  young 
plant  should  be  provided  with  roots  as  early  as  possible  after  growth 
has  commenced  in  the  seed.  When  tbe  first  root  persists  and  continues 
to  grow  it  becomes  what  is  known  as  a  tap-root,  and  is  present  in  all 
Dicotyledonous  plants  (p.  131  to  p.  805)  raised  from  seed.  Good  examples 
are  seen  in  the  Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Beetroot  as  represented  at  fig.  107 
in  the  Glossary.  As  the  tap-root  in  many  plants  has  a  tendency  to 
grow  down  into  uncongenial  and  sterile  parts  of  the  soil,  it  may  be 
prevented  from  developing  in  a  downward  direction  by  more  or  less 
frequent  transplanting;  this  injures  the  tip,  stops  its  growth,  and 
causes  the  more  desirable  fibrous  roots  to  develop  from  the  sides. 
Boots  branch  in  all  directions  and  apparently  without  system,  and 
become  finer  and  more  threadlike  towards  the  tips.    They  usually 
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avoid  the  light,  bear  no  leaves  or  buds,  and  are  geQerally  of  a  pale  or 
whitish  coloar  althoagh  eometinies  with  coloured  joice. 

Functions.— The,  main  function  of  the  root  is  to  obtain  liqoid  food 
trom  the  spil.  The  tips  of  the  root  are  chiefly  concerned  in  this  work, 
the  older  portions  merely  serving  as  holdfasts  for  the  plant,,  and  as 
channels  for  conveying  the  food  to  the  stems  and  leaves.  The 
extremity  of  each  root-fibre  is  covered  witii  a  cap,  form^ly  called  a 
'  spongiole,'  which  protects  a  mass  of  yonng  and  active  cells  forming 
the  '  growing  point.'  As  the  coots  push  their  way  in  a  somewhat 
corkscrew-like  fashion  tiirongh  the  soil,  the  outer  layers  of  the  root- 
cap  wear  out  and  are  replaced  from  within  by  the  discarded  layers 
of  the  grovring  point.  The  contents  of  the  cells  of  the  growing  point 
are  very  sensitive  to  beat,  cold,  and  moistnre,  and  under,  favourable 
conditions  absorb  water  and  whatever  plant  food  is  dissolved  in  it  in 
large  quantities.  During  the  spring  and  summer  they  are  most  active, 
gradually  subsiding  towurds  autumn  and  becoming  aJmoet  inactive  in 
winter.  When  plants  are  moved  during  the  active  state  of  growth 
most  of  the  root-tips  are  injured  or  broken,  and  the  supply  of  food  and 
water  is  cut  off  from  the  plant  until  new  roots  are  formed.  Sometimes 
plants  moved  at  this  period  never  recover  from  the  shock  to  the  roots 
and,  being  unable  to  produce  new  ones  quickly  enough,  die,  practically 
of  starvation  and  drought. 

Many  roots  have  loot-hairs. .  These  are  developed  chiefly  on  land 
plants  to  assist  in  obtaining  water  more  quickly  from  the  soil.  In 
water-plants  root-hairs  are  usually  absent.  But  the  roots  of  such 
plants  (e.g.  the  Watercress)  grown  on  land  soon  develop  root-hairs. 

From  the  above  remarks  it  is  obvious  that  one  of  the  chief  things 
necessary  to  enable  roots  to  perform  their  work  properly  is  water. 
Without  moistpre  in  the  soil  the  roots  are  useless,  and  the  entire  plant 
coUapses  in  consequence.  From  a  gardening  point  of  view,  therefore, 
the  greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  watering  of.  plants,  some 
requiring  more  and  some  less,  according  to  their  nature.  Whether  the 
water  which  is  absorbed  contains  plant  food  or  not  depends  a  good 
deal  upon  the  operations  of  the  gardener.  It  is  possible  that  many  of 
the  foods  referred  to  at  p.  70  are  in  the  soil,  hut  they,  must  be  readily 
soluble  in  water,  and  also  be  in  a  tit  state  to  benefit  the  plant. 

Besides  the  substances  absorbed  in  the  water,  root-tips  and  hairs 
absorb  substances  otherwise  insoluble  in  water,  and  cling  tenaciously 
to  particles  of  minerals.  They  exude  an  acid  secretion  which  dissolves 
the  mineral  matters,  and  these  are  thus  modified  so  as  to  become 
digestible,  and  readily  pass  through  the  cell-walls  into  the  protoplasm 
referred  to  above. 
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Root-pressure. — It  is  well  known — indeed  obviooB — that  the  talleBt 
tree  in  the  world  has  water  drafted  to  its  highest  point.  This  is  an 
extraordinary  fact  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Giant  Sequoia  of 
California  and  the  Gmn  Trees  of  Australia  often  reach  the  great  height  of 
400  to  500  ft.  The  tips  of  branches  being  naturally  the  youngest  and 
tendeiest  parts  of  a  plant  are  always  well  supplied  with  water.  How 
the  water  gets  to  the  outermost  tips  is  a  debatable  matter  and  many 
theories  have  been  suggested ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  gets  there, 
and  the  propelling  force  has  been  termed  'root-pressure.'  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  water  from  the  fully  charged  lower  cells  diffases  or 
filters  through  the  partitions  or  wails  into  the  upper  cells  by  a  process 
called  '  osmosis,'  referred  to  above  under  the  chapter  on  '  Growth.'  It 
can  hardly,  however,  be  a  mere  physical  process,  as  each  living  cell  in  a 
plant  contains  the  living  substance  called  protoplasm  already  referred 
to.  As  each  cell  containing  protoplasm  is  more  or  less  supplied  with 
watery  juice  from  the  roots,  it  is  evident  that  a  vast  quantity  of  moisture 
is  thereby  taken  from  the  soil,  and  passes  from  cell  to  cell  by  root- 
pressure.  When  trees  and  shrubs  are  cat  in  spring  during  the  period 
of  great  absorption,  large  quantities  of  water  are  sometimes  forced  from 
the  cut  surfaces,  and  constitute  what  gardeners  caU  '  bleeding.'  This, 
if  carried  to  excess,  would  be  injurious,  if  not  fatal,  to  the  plant ;  but 
the  surplus  overflow  as  a  rule  soon  becomes  checked  by  the  development 
of  fresh  leaves,  the  cells  of  which  must  be  supplied  with  sap,  and  serve 
to  stop  the  overflow  from  any  wounds. 

Kinds  of  Roots. — Boots,  while  all  performing  the  same  functions, 
differ  a  good  deal  in  appearance.  Broadly  speaking  they  may  be 
classified  SfBjibroiis,  fleshy,  and  tuberous.  All  grasses  and  many  annuals, 
biennials,  and  herbaceous  plants  have  fibrous  roots,  while  the  Dahlia 
may  be  taken. as  an  example  of  a  plant  vrith  fleshy  roots.  What  are 
termed  <  adventitiouB  '  or  accidental  roots  are  those  developed  from  any 
part  of  the  plant  except  the  seed.  The  roots  of  cuttings,  layers,  stems, 
&c.  are  therefore  all  adventitious.  In  the  case  of  Monocotyledonous 
plants  (see  p.  127)  the  primary  root  from  the  seed  soon  ceases  to  grow, 
and  all  the  roots  afterwards  developed  are  from  the  stem,  and  are 
hence  mostly  adventitious.  Their  fnnctions,  however,  are  precisely  the 
same  as  those  of  the  true  roots  developed  directly  from  the  seedling. 

The  tubers  of  Potatoes  and  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  the  rhizomes  or 
rootstocks  of  Irises,  the  corms  of  Crocuses  and  Gladioh,  and  the  bulbs 
of  Onions  and  Lilies,  although  all  naturally  growing  in  the  soil  are 
not  really  roots  at  all  but  modified  stems,  and  are  referred  to  below. 
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The  stem  ia  the  axiB  of  the  plant  which  bears  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fmit  BO  that  each  shall  be  in  the  most  favourable  poBitiou  for 
performing  its  functions.  The  leaves  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  greater  or  less  distances  called  intemodea.  Sometimes  these  inter- 
nodes  are  so  Bhort  that  the  plant  appears  to  be  stemless  or  almost 
80,  as  in  the  Primrose  and  Houseleek,  Stems  alwaj^  originate  inabad, 
the  first  one  ariBing  between  the  seed-leaves  from  the  small  bad  known 
as  the  plumule.  Branches  arise  also  from  bads  in  the  axils  of  leaves, 
and  this  gives  the  spreading  habit  so  characteristic  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
all  belonging  to  the  Dicotyledonons  and  Oymnospermoas  gronps  of 
plants  (see  p.  122).  Among  the  Monocotyledons  (p.  127)  and  Ferns 
(p.  1008)  bads  at  the  end  of  the  stem  only  are  developed,  hence  the 
nsaally  onbranched  character  of  their  stems. 

In  the  lower  orders  of  plants,  such  ae  Seaweeds,  Liverworts, 
Mnshrooma  &c.,  stems  are  unknown.  The  first  trace  of  a  stem 
appears  in  the  Mosses,  and  becomes  more  marked  in  the  ClnbmoBses 
(p.  1024),  Horsetails  (p.  1023),  and  Ferns  (p.  1008) ;  bat  the  stem  as 
generally  nnderGtood  attains  its  greatest  development  in  the  plants 
belonging  to  the  flowering  groaps,  ae  seen  in  the  Oak,  Apple,  Beech, 
Elm,  Pine  &c.  Whether  they  are  herbaceous,  that  is,  soft,  tender,  and 
decidaous  as  io  annuals  and  biennials  (p.  78),  and  herbaceoas 
perennials  (p.  86),  or  woody  as  in  trees  and  shrabs  (p.  107),  the  stems 
of  all  flowering  plants  have  their  origin  in  the  '  plumule  '  or  first  bnd 
of  the  embryo  plant. 


9TBDCTURE   OP   STEMS 

Besides  the  differences  in  stems  referred  to  below,  it  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  there  is  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  structure 
of  the  stems  of  Dicotyledonous  p^ts  (p.  122)  and  those  of  Monoco- 
tyledons (p.  127).  An  examination  of  the  stem  of  a  Willow,  Apple, 
Fachsia,  Wallflower,  or  any  other  plant  belonging  to  the  Dicotyledonous 
gronp  will  show  in  transverse  section  that  it  consists  of  three  distinct 
parts,  viz.  (i.)  the  pith  in  the  centre;  (ii.)  then  the  wood;  and  (iii.) 
the  bark  or  rind  outside.  The  bark  is  readily  peeled  off,  especially 
when  the  sap  is  flowing  upwards  in  spring,  and  it  leaves  the  white 
wood  exposed  to  view.  On  the  outside  of  the  wood  and  next  the  bark 
is  a  very  important  layer  of  quick-growing  and  actively  dividing  cells 
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called  the '  cambium  layer.'  As  long  as  ever  a  Dicotyledonona  plant  lives, 
this  cambium  layer  has  the  power  of  doing  two  wonderful  things :  it 
adds  by  division  of  the  cells  a  layer  of  wood  on  the  inside  every  year, 
and  a  layer  of  bark  on  the  outside,  and  it  is  by  this  process,  which 
goes  on  year  after  year  in  woody  stems,  that  the  latter  increase  in  bulk. 
It  thus  happens  that  the  youngest  part  of  the  wood  of  a  tree  trunk  is 
on  the  outside  beneath  the  bark,  and  not  in  the  centre  near  the  pith ; 
while  the  youngest  bark  is  next  to  it  and  not  on  the  extreme  outer 
surface.  It  is  the  addition  of  a  layer  of  wood  each  year  to  that  already 
existing  that  gives  the  ringed  appearance  to  tree  trunks,  each  ring 
representing  one  year's  growth. 

If  a  strip  of  bark  be  taken  off  all  round  the  trunk  or  branch  of  a 
tree  without  injuring  the  wood,  it  will  be  found  that  the  leaves  do  not 
shrivel  up  or  wither,  as  one  might  expect,  as  a  result  of  the  operation. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  sap  from  the  roots  ascends  by  the 
vessels  in  the  cambium  and  young  wood,  and  not  by  me&ns  of  the 
bark,  nor  yet  by  means  of  the  pith  or  the  old  inner  wood,  as  is  indeed 
obvious  when  one  sees  a  huge  Elm,  Willow,  or  Oak  vjith  all  the 
interior  scooped  out  of  the  trunk.  It  vrill  also  be  noticed  that,  if  a 
branch  has  a  string  tied  round  it  firmly,  the  portion  above  the 
string  will  become  swollen.  This  shows  that  the  elaborated  or  assimi- 
lated food  made  by  the  leaves  returns  down  the  stem  by  the  outer  cells, 
and  as  these  are  compressed  at  the  tie  the  descent  of  the  nutritive 
material  is  checked  at  that  point  and  the  cells  above  become  gorged. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  cells  atfd  vessels  in  the  stems  of 
Dicotyledonous  plants,  some  being  spiral,  like  compressed  watch-springs, 
some  cylindrical  with  slits  or  holes  in  the  sides,  or  only  at  the  base 
where  they  join  another  vessel,  and  so  on  ;  and  running  through  them  all 
from  the  central  pith  or  '  medulla '  to  the  circumference  are  rays  known 
as  '  medullary '  rays,  popularly  known  as  the  '  silver  grain  '  in  wood. 

All  the  cells  and  vessels  in  a  stem  are  not  of  the  same  nature :  some 
are  very  tender  like  those  of  the  cambium,  some  tongh  like  those 
of  the  but  cells,  and  others  fibrous  or  woody.  The  latter  are  seen  in 
the  principal  nerves  or  veins  of  Jeaves,  and  are  gathered  together  into 
bundles..  Each  leaf  is  connected  with  the  stem  by  means  of  these 
fibrous  bundles,  and  as  the  leaves  are  arranged  all  round  the  stem  it  is 
obvious  that  the  fibre-bundled  from  them  collect  and  form  a  circle 
round  the  stem.  The  traces  of  these  fibre-bundles  from  the  leaf  into 
the  stem  are  well  seen  in  the  scars  left  by  the  fallen  leaves  in  autumn, 
as  in  the  Horse-Chestnut  and  other  trees. 

Such  are  briefly  the  main  points  in  the  structure  of  the  stems  of 
Dicotyledonous  plants,  and  they  are  referred  to  here  chiefly  because  a 
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knowledge  of  them  is '  necessary  for  the  operatione  of  Budding  and 
Grafting  described  farther  on. 

In  the  stems  of  Monocotyledons  we  find  a  different  stractore,  the 
most  striking  feature  being  the  absence  of  real  pith,  wood,  atnd  bark. 
Thqre  is  no  cambium  layer,  and  consequently  no  concentric  rings  of 
wood  and  bark  as  in  Dicotyledons,  and  the  fibrous  bundles  are  chiefly 
collected  on  the  outer  portions  of  them,  and  give  them  the  hard  texture 
so  well  known  in  the  stems  of  Bamboos  and  Canes. 

As  it  is  the  presence  of  the  cambium  layer  which  enables  grafting 
or  budding  to  be  done  at  all,  it  therefore  follows  that  these  operations 
camiot  be  performed  satisfactorily  on  Monocotyledons  which  have 
no  cambium  layer  in  their  stems. 

KINDS  OP   8TBMS 

Stems  are  usually  regarded  as  being  above  the  soil,  but  there  are 
certain  modified  kinds  which  perform  their  work  beneath  the  surface, 
find  are  popularly  looked  upon  as  roots. 

Those  above  the  surface  are  classified  as  follows : — 

1.  Herbaeeaus.  These  are  stems  which  die  down  to  the  ground 
eveiy  year  after  blooming,  as  in  the  case  of  most  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials  (see  list,  p.  86). 

2.  Sub-ithrubby,  more  or  less  woody  below  but  herbaceous  above. 

3.  Shrubby,  arborescent,  or  arboreous,  woody,  and  Uving  from  year 
to  year,  and  attaining  considerable  size  as  in  the  case  of  trees  and  shmbs, 
a  list  of  which  is  given  at  p.  107. 

Stems  assume  various  directions  in  growth,  some  being  erect  and 
ascending,  others  more  or  less  trailing  or  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
qthers  creeping  and  developing  roots  at  the  joints,  where  they  touch 
the  soil ;  and  others  climbing  or  twining  by  tendrils,  as  in  the  Passion 
Flower  and  Virginian  Creeper ;  by  twisted  leaf -stalks,  as  in  the  Clematis, 
or  by  aerial  rootlets,  as  in  the  Ivy. 

Stolons  are  stems  or  branches  which  recline  on  the  earth  and  take 
root.  Many  plants  are  naturally  increased  in  this  way  and  the  process 
of  layering  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  seeing  stems  throw  out  roots 
when  in  contact  with  the  soil. 

An  Offset  is  a  short  stolon  with  a  toft  of  leaves  at  the  end,  from 
which  roots  also  develop,  as  seen  in  the  common  Houseleek. 

Runners,  as  in  the  Strawberry,  are  similar  in  their  nature,  being 
long  slender  stolons  which  when  fully  grown  develop  roots  at  the  tip, 
and  afterwards  buds  and  leaves  to  form  a  new  plant. 

Tendrils  are  branches  modified  for  climbing  purposes,  and  are  either 
simple  or  branched,  hut  are  useless  for  propagating  purposes. 
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Spines  or  Thorns  are  also  modified  branches  or  leaves ;  but  the 
prickles  of  the  Bose  and  Blackberry  are  merely  excresceDces  or  cellular 
outgrowths  of  the  stem. 

Under^ound  Stems. — Perhaps  the  best  known  form  of  an  under- 
ground stem  is  that  of  the  Flag  Iris  (p.  917)  and  Solomon's  Seal  (p.  811), 
They  look  like  real  roots  but  the  leaf-like  scales  and  buds  show  them  to 
be  stems  by  nature.  Many  plants  have  miderground  and  more  or  less 
creeping  stems,  as  ia  Lily  of  the  Valley  (p.  813),  Mint  (p.  744),  and  Couch- 
grass,  f^e  latter  on  this  axsconnt  spreading  rapidly  and  hecoming  a 
nuisance,  especially  when  chopped  by  hoeing  &c. 

Underground  stems  are  often  thickened  and  serve  as  storehouses 
for  food  during  the  winter  in  many  plants  with  herbaceous  stems. 
They  take  many  shapes,  among  which  may  be  mentioned : 

The  Tuber,  as  in  the  Potato  {p.  1133),  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  the 
'  eyes  '  of  which  are  leaf-buds  from  which  stems  arise  (p.  1140);  the  Corm 
or  Solid  Bulb,  as  in  the  Cyclamen  (p.  626),  Crocus  (p.  936),  and  Gladio- 
lus (p.  947)  ;  the  Bulb,  as  in  the  Madonna  Lily  (p.  846),  the  Tulip 
(p.  860),  Hyacinth  (p.  833),  Onion  (p.  1148)  &c. 

In  some  plants  the  stems  are  so  modified  in  form  and  structure  that 
they  perform  the  functions  of  the  foliage.  The  stems  of  many  cacta- 
ceous plants  are  of  this  nature,  and  also  the  branches  of  the  Common 
Butcher's  Broom  (see  p.  810)  which  resemble  leaves  in  appearance. 


THE  LEAVES 

From  definite  points  (called  nodes  or  joints)  of  the  stem  and  branches 
leaves  are  developed  and  arranged  more  or  less  horizontally,  vertically, 
or  drooping  so  as  to  obtain  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  sunshine,  and 
to  throw  water  towards  or  away  from  the  main  axis  of  the  plant,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  species. 

It  will  be  noticed  for  example  that  the  leaves  of  Rhubarb  (p.  770), 
Arum  Lily  (p.  955)  and  other  plants  have  the  tips  of  the  leaves  uppermost. 
They  are  more  or  less  channelled  down  the  centre,  and  water  is  by  this 
means  transferred  towards  the  centre  of  the  plant,  and  down  the  stem 
to  the  roots.  In  such  plants  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  roots 
do  not  spread  over  large  areas  bat  are  confined  in  a  small  space 
beneath  the  centre  of  the  plant.  Many  other  plants  on  the  contrary, 
hke  inost  of  our  trees  and  ^rubs  and  flowering  plants,  have  the  teai- 
tips  pointed  outwards  and  downwards  so  as  to  throw  the  water  chiefly 
around  the  circumference  of  the  plant  and  away  from  the  centre.  In 
plants  with  these  peculiarities  the  roots  spread  out  and  away  from  the 
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centre  in  all  directions,  anduanally  go  beyond  the  circamference  of  the 
foliage.  In  this  way  the  active  fibrous  roots  secure  the  fall  benefit  of 
the  rain  which  is  thrown  off  the  leaves. 

A  complete  leaf  consiste  of  a  Battened  portion,  called  the  blade ;  a 
stalk  or  peHola,  and  a  pair  of  more  or  less  scaly  or  leafy  appendages 
caUed  stipules,  all  of  which  characters  are  illustrated  in  the  CMoBsary 
at  fig.  98.  The  stalk  and  stipules  are  frequently  absent,  leaving  the 
blade  attached  to  the  stem  by  the  base,  when  it  is  said  to  be  sessile. 
Afi  a  mle,  when  fully  developed,  leaves  cease  to  increase  in  length  or 
breadth,  and  remain  unchanged  in  form  until  death,  when  they  are 
removed  by  natural  decay,  as  in  most  Monocotyledonous  plants  (p.  127), 
or  by  breaking  off  at  a  joint,  as  in  most  Dicotyledons  (p.  122). 

Some  leaves  develop  and  die  in  one  season,  and  are  called  deciduous ;   - 
others  persist  for  two  or  more  seasons  before  falling  off,  new  ones  in 
the  meantime  being  formed,  thus  giving  the  plant  an  evergreen  appear- 
ance. 

The  tissue  of  the  blade  is  traversed  by  a  framework  of  stronger  ribs 
or  veins  more  or  less  netted  in  Dicotyledons,  as  shown  at  fig.  18  in  the 
Glossary,  p.  7,  and  parallel  or  carved  in  Monocotyledons,  as  shown  at 
fig.  96  in  the  Glossary.  The  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  veins  is 
well  seen  in  leaves  which  have  been  skeletonised — that  is,  when  the 
more  perishable  tissue  (caUed  parenchyma)  between  the  veins  has 
decayed  through  artificial  or  natural  agencies.  These  veins  serve 
not  only  to  strengthen  the  leaf-blade,  but  also  as  channels  through 
which  the  sap  from  the  root  is  distributed  to  the  cells  composing  the 
blade. 

Structure  of  Leaves. — Ordinary  leaves  consist  of  an  upper  and 
under  surface  between  which  are  layers  of  cells  more  or  less  irregular 
in  shape  and  filled  with  grains  of  green  colouring  matter  known  as 
chlorophyll  floating  about  in  the  protoplasm  (see  p.  22).  The  cells 
near  the  upper  surface  are  much  more  compactly  arranged  than  those 
beneath,  hence  the'  more  intense  green  of  leaves  above.  Where  leaves 
Foceive  an  equal  amount  of  light,  as  in  Irises,  Gladiolus,  and  many 
other  Monocotyledons,  there  is  not  a  great  difference  in  colour  between 
the  two  sides. 

The  skin,  cuticle,  or  epidermis  of  the  leaf  is  studded  with  small 
openings  or  breathing  pores,  known  as  stomata.  These  are  more 
noznerous  on  the  under  surface,  and  it  has  been  computed  that  there  are 
as  many  as  60,000  of  them  to  the  square  inch  in  a  Lily  leaf,  and  about 
100,000  to  the  square  inch  on  that  of  an  Apple  leaf.  The  leaves  of  water 
plants  present  a  striking  difference  from  those  of  land  plants.  Those 
under  water  are  more  or  less  divided  and  are  so  thin  in  texture  that  they 
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can  absorb  the  necessary  food  or  throw  off  surplus  gasea  throagh  the 
watls  of  the  cella  instead  of  through  stomata.  Those  fioating  on  the 
surface  have  stomata  above,  but  none  or  very  few  beneath. 

Functions  of  the  Leaf.— The  most  important  work  of  the  leaf  is  to 
construct,  manufacture, '  elaborate '  or  make  digestible  food  for  the  plant 
out  of  the  raw  materials  in  the  sap,  and  to  give  off  through  its  pores 
surplus  gases  and  watery  vapour. 

It  is  only  under  the  light  of  the  sun  that  the  living  protoplasm  in 
the  cells  of  leaves  is  capable  of  changing  mineral  matters  and  gases  into 
plant  food.  From  the  air  carbonic  acid  gas  is  taken  in  through  the 
pores  in  the  leaf  and  is  absorbed  through  the  cell  walls  by  the  proto- 
plasm in  the  cells.  The  carbon  is  retained  and  the  oxygen  is  given  off. 
This  process  of  manufacturing  food  ia  called  assimilation,  and  may 
be  likened  to  what  is  known  as  digestion  with  human  beings  and 
animals.  By  its  means  starch,  sugar,  oils  and  various  other  substances 
found  in  plants  aie  obtained,  and  constitute  the  food  of  man  and 
animals.  The  absorption  and  liberation  of  gases  by  means  of  th^  pores 
is  known  as  respiration,  owing  to  its  being  somewhat  akin  to  the 
breathing  of  animals,  the  great  difference,  however,  being  that  plants 
breathe  out  oxygen  during  the  day  instead  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
thus  keep  the  air  in  a  purified  state. 

Transpiratioa — Almost  every  part  of  a  living  plant  is  continually 
giving  off  vapour  from  its  tissues,  although  the  quantity  varies  with 
atmospheric  conditions.  When  in  active  growth  the  roots  often  absorb 
more  water  from  the  soil  than  is  actually  needed,  and  the  surplus 
is  given  off  into  the  air  by  means  of  the  stomata  in  the  leaves  and 
minute  pores  in  the  stems.  This  continual  discharge  of  watery  vapour 
is  known  as  transpiration,  and  according  as  the  cells  become  emptied 
by  evaporation  they  absorb  fresh  supplies  from  contiguous  cells  by 
means  of  the  process  already  referred  to  as  Osmosis,  see  p.  23. 

Whether  large  or  small  quantities  are  given  off  depends  a  good  deal 
upon  the  wetness  or  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  upon  heat  and  cold 
— that  is,  practically  on  the  state  of  the  weather.  It  is  not  merely  a 
mechanical  process  of  evaporation,  as  the  amount  given  off  is  regulated  by 
the  plant  itself.  When  too  much  vapour  is  being  given  off,  the  stomata 
begin  to  close,  as  if  realising  that  the  loss  of  great  quantities  of  water 
means  injury  to  the  plant  as  a  whole.  So  long  as  the  supply  of  water 
from  the  roots  exceeds  that  given  off  by  the  leaves,  the  latter  remain 
plump  and  fresh,  as  the  cells  composing  them  are  turgid  or  full  of 
watery  sap.  But  as  soon  as  the  leaves  throw  off  more  water  than  is 
supplied  by  the  roots,  the  cells  of  the  leaves  gradually  become  emptied 
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and  collapse.     As  a  conseqnotice  the  entire  leaf  droops  or,  as  gardenere 
say,  it '  flags.' 

In  hot  dry  sammers  many  thin-leaved  plants  may  be  seen  to  '  flog  ' 
during  the  day,  although  the  roots  may  be  well  supplied  with  water, 
and  only  recover  their  freshness  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  the 
transpiration  current  is  not  so  great.  This  current  of  water  from  root 
to  leaves  continues  as  long  as  ever  a  particle  of  moisture  remains  near 
the  roots.  And  it  even  continues  for  some  time  after  plants  and 
flowers  have  been  severed  from  the  roots  and  placed  in  water.  This 
explains  why  in  a  cut  state  stems  and  flowers  often  last  a  long  time 
fresh  in  water.  If  the  base  of  the  stems  is  cnt  from  time  to  time,  and 
under  water  if  possible,  the  freshness  may  be  extended  for  several  days. 

ABRANOEMENT  OF   LEAVES 

Leaves  are  arranged  upon  the  stem  in  definite  order  and  may  be 
alternate — that  is,  one  after  the  other  with  only  one  leaf  to  each  joint 
as  shown  in  the  Glossary,  fig.  6  ;  opposite,  when  there  are  two  leaves 
to  each  joint,  one  on  each  side  and  opposite  each  other  (Glossary,  fig. 
45) ;  whorled  or  verticiUate,  when  more  than  two  leaves  spring  from  a 
joint  and  form  a  circle  (Glossary,  fig.  116).  In  the  case  of  Pine-trees  it 
looks  as  if  several  leaves  sprang  from  one  joint,  but  such  is  really  not 
the  case :  they  are  single  leaves  on  a  branch  the  joints  of  which  are 
very  close  together. 

The  blade  of  a  leaf  may  be  in  one  piece,  when  it  is  called  simple,  as 
shown  in  the  Glossary,  figs.  4,  8,  10  &c, ;  or  cut  up  into  separate 
leaflets,  when  it  is  compound,  as  in  figs.  17,  19,  and  50  in  the  Glossary. 
Simple  leaves  assume  roundish,  elliptic,  oval,  or  linear  shapes  with 
intermediate  variations,  and  may  be  either  sharp  or  blunt  or  slightly 
notched  or  pointed  at  the  apex.  The  margins  may  be  entire,  wavy, 
serrate,  toothed,  lobed,  or  variously  cut,  and  the  base  may  be  prolonged 
below  the  insertion  of  leaf-stalk,  the  lobes  uniting  and  producing  a 
peltate  or  shield-Uke  form,  as  in  the  Indian  Cress  (Tropseolum)  shown 
at  fig.  79  in  the  Glossary.  When  the  leaf-stalk  (petiole)  is  absent  the 
leaf  is  sessile,  and  when  stipnles  are  absent  a  leaf  is  said  to  be  exstipu- 
late.  When  the  lobes  of  a  sessile  leaf  are  produced  downwards  to 
clasp  the  stem,  leaves  are  said  to  be  amplexicaul,  as  in  fig.  8  of  the 
Glossary ;  and  if  the  lobes  of  opposite  sessile  leaves  unite,  they  become 
connate  as  m  fig.  33 ;  or  if  single  and  surrounding  the  stem  perfoliate, 
as  in  fig.  82. 

Compound  leaves  may  have  the  component  parts  called  *  leaflets  ' 
radiating  from  the  end  of  the  stalk,  as  in  the  Horse  Chestnut,  when  they 
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are  termed  palmate  or  digitate  (Glossftry,  fig.  50) ;  or  from  opposite 
eideaof  the  midrib  like  a  feather,  when  they  are  pinnate  (fig.  85).  The 
leaflets  of  pinnate  leaves  may  be  divided  once,  twice,  or  more  times. 
When  the  leaflets  arise  from  one  another  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
lobe,  they  are  called  pedate,  as  in  the  ChristmaB  Boae  (Helleboros). 
There  is  great  variation,  and  as  a  rule  two  or  more  tenns  are  employed 
to  describe  the  shape  of  a  leaf,  bat  the  main  forms  will  be  fonnd  illus- 
trated in  the  Glossary,  pp.  1-18. 

THE   FLOWER 

The  botanist  regards  the  parts  of  a  flower  as  so  many  leaves  specially 
modified  for  certain  pnrpoees.  An  ordinary  flower  is  composed  of 
(i.)  sepals  (the  calyx)  ;  (ii,)  petals  (the  corolla) ;  (iii.)  stamens  (androe- 
cium) ;  (iv.)  carpels  or  pistil  (gynoecium).  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
often  absent  altogether :  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another.  As  a  rule 
they  form  the  most  conspicuous  and  showy  part  of  the  flower,  and  their 
natural  duty  is  supposed  to  be  to  attract  insects  to  search  for  honey  fuid 
thus  disturb  the  pollen  and  fertilise  the  pistils  or  carpels.  The  stamens 
and  carpels  are  the  essential  parts  of  the  flower,  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  seed.  The  stamens  contain  pollen  in  the  little  sacs 
or  bags  at  the  apex  called  anthers  shown  at  fig.  9  in  the  Glossary. 
Insects  are  useful  in  brushing  this  pollen  against  the  sticky  top  (the 
stigma)  of  the  pistil.  The  pollen  is  sometimes  ripe  before  the  stigma, 
and  vice  versa,  and  it  thus  happens  that  flowers  are  not  often  fertilised 
with  their  own  pollen.  In  this  way  the  pistils  in  one  flower  may  be 
fertilised  with  pollen  from  another,  and  if  the  species  are  different  a 
'  hybrid '  has  been  effected,  or  a  '  cross '  if  the  plants  are  of  the  same 
species.  Seeds  obtained  from  a  plant  thus  crossed  do  not  exactly 
reproduce  the  characters  of  the  parents,  although  the  differences  may 
be  very  slight. 

Sometimes  the  same  flower  contains  both  stamens  and  pistil,  when 
it  is  said  to  be  hermaphrodite.  When  a  flower  contains  stamens  only 
or  pistils  only  on  the  same  plant,  it  is  said  to  be  moncecious,  as  in  the 
Cucumber  (p.  1156),  Marrow  (p.  1155),  Begonia  ^.  462).  But  when 
male  and  femsile  (or  staminate  and  pistillate)  flowers  are  borne  on  dif* 
ferent  plants,  the;  are  said  to  be  dicecious,  as  in  the  Aucuba  (p.  475) 
and  Willow  (p.  802).  Very  often  flowers  are  without  stamens  and 
pistils,  and  are  termed  neuter  or  sterile,  as  in  the  cultivated  forms  of 
the  Guelder  Rose  (p.  480)  and  the  Hydrangea  (p.  429). 

Double  Flowers.— Cultivation  often  plays  havoc  with  the  stamens 
and  pistils.    These  become  more  or  less  suppressed,  and  (as  showing 
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them  to  be  really  modified  leaves)  they  are  replaced  by  petals,  as  in  the 
garden  Eose  (p.  382),  Carnation  (p.  240),  Hollyhock  (p.  272),  Doable 
Begonia  (p.  462)  and  Chcysanthemmu  (p.  531).  The  more  the  stamene 
and  pistils  become  snppreesed  ot  modified  by  cnltivation,  the  less  chance 
is  there  of  obtaining  seeds  from  Buch  flowers,  and  plante  bearing  them 
are  with  difficulty  increased  by  seeds.  Hence  the  adoption  of  other 
methods  of  propagation  in  each  cases. 

FERTILISATION   AND   HYBRIDISATION 

Since  the  fmictions  of  the  stamens  and  pistils  have  been  better 
ondeistood,  gardeners  have  taken  full  advanti^e  of  them  by  transferring 
the  pollen  from  the  stamens  of  one  flower  to  the  pistils  of  another  with 
a  view  to  raising  new  races  or  '  strains '  as  they  are  called.  When  in  a 
reciprocal  state,  fertilisation  is  usually  effected,  the  pollen  grows  on  the 
sticky  surface  of  the  pistil  (called  the  stigma)  and  seeds  are  ultimately 
borne  in  the  way  described  at  p.  24.  The  plants  raised  from  such 
seeds  may  combine  the  characters  of  both  parents  in  a  more  or  less 
even  degree.  When  two  species  of  the  same  genus  are  thus  fertilised 
a  '  hybrid '  is  the  result.  When  two  species  belonging  to  different 
genera  are  fertilised,  the  product  is  called  a  '  bigeneric  '  hybrid.  But 
when  forms  of  the  same  species  are  fertilised  with  each  other,  they  are 
simply  called  '  crosses,'  and  chiefly  differ  in  the  colour  and  size  of  the 
flower. 

Of  late  years  hybridisation  has  been  carried  on  to  an  enormous 
extent  among  all  classes  of  plants,  and  some  very  fine  garden  fiowers 
have  been  thus  obtained.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  only 
plants  having  a  natural  relationship  to  each  other  are  likely  to  produce 
hybrids.  The  more  distantly  related  they  are,  the  less  likely  are  they 
to  be  fertihsed  or  prodnce  seeds.  As  most  of  the  plants  described  in 
this  work  are  arranged  according  to  their  natural  relationships  to  each 
other,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  which  are  the  most  likely  ones  to  use  for 
hybridising  purposes. 

Unlike  animals,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  most  plant  hybrids  are 
capable  of  producing  fertile  seeds,  and  are  as  perfect  in  every  detail  as 
the  species  from  which  they  were  origiDally  derived.  Occasionally  a 
hybrid  is  met  with,  which  only  with  difficulty  can  be  fertilised  and  made 
to  prodnce  seed.  In  such  a  case  as  with  '  double  '-flowered  plants  it 
most  be  intn^ased  by  other  means  than  seeds. 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  mention  here  that  certain  flowers,  like  Prim- 
roses (p.  617),  Auriculas  (p.  618),  Oxalis  (p.  292),  Loosestrife  (p.  451)  &c. 
have  the  stamens  and  pistils  alternately  long  in  some  flowers  and  short 
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in  others,  and  Darwin  has  pointed  out  that  pollen  from  long  BtamenB 
in  one  flower  is  nataraliy  adapted  for  fertilising  the  long  pistile  in 
another;  and  the  same  with  the  short  forms.  Many  flowers  are 
fertilised  by  bees  and  varioos  insects,  bnt  many  others,  like  the  Fine 
trees  (p.  972),  Willows  (p.  802),  Alders  (p.  796),  Poplars  {p.  803), 
Birches  ^.  793)  &c.,  depend  apon  the  wind  to  have  their  pollen  blown 
aboat  and  transferred  to  the  ovules  (as  in  the  Pines)  or  pistils  (as  in 
the  others). 

FORMS   OP   FLOWERS 

Flowers  are  usually  said  to  be  '  regular '  when  their  sepals  and 
petals  are  similar  as  shown  in  figs.  24,  40,  54,  S9,  63,  and  66  in  the 
Glossary ;  or  '  irregular,'  when  one  or  more  sepal  or  petal  differs  in 
size  or  shape  from  the  others  as  shown  in  figs.  5,  22,  23,  68,  60,  and 
67.  The  petals  may  be  quite  free  from  each  other,  when  they  are 
called  polypetalous  (see  p.  122),  or  may  be  united,  when  they  are  said 
to  be  gamopetalous  (see  p.  125).  In  the  G-lossary  figs.  23,  24,  59,  63, 
65,  and  67  are  examples  of  Gamopetalous  flowers,  while  figs.  5,  40,  54, 
and  58  are  examples  of  Polypetalous  flowers.  The  stamens  and  pistils 
may  also  be  either  free  or  united.  These  characters  are  of  great  use  for 
the  purposes  of  classification,  and  are  more  systematically  detailed  at 
p.  120. 

THE   mFLORESCENCE 

The  way  in  which  flowers  are  borne  is  termed  the  inflorescence. 
Flowers  may  be  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  or  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
and  may  have  stalks  (peduncles)  branched  or  unbranched  forming 
racemes,  panicles,  corymbs,  umbels,  or  cymes  &c. ;  all  of  which  terms 
are  explained  and  illustrated  in  the  Glossary  (p.  1) .  When  without  stalks 
they  may  form  spikes,  as  ia  the  Plantain,  or  heads,  m  in  Clover,  or 
catkins,  as  in  the  Birch.  There  are  various  modifications  of  these,  eis 
in  the  Amm  Lily,  where  the  flowers  are  in  a  fleshy  spike  (spadix) 
enveloped  in  a  large  and  showy  leaf  called  a  »pathe. 


THE  FRUIT 

In  popular  language  the  term  '  Fruit '  is  very  vaguely  used. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  ripened  carpels,  whether  hard  or  soft,  constitute 
the  fruit,  or,  in  other  words,  the  seed  vessel  or  ovary.  All  flowering 
plants  which  prodace  seeds  enclosed  in  an  ovary  are  termed  Angio- 
sperms  (see  p.  121)  and  include  both  Dicotyledons  and  Monocotyledons. 
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The  Pine  trees  and  Gycads  have  their  seeds  quite  naked  on  scales,  and 
are  termed  GymmoBperma  (p.  122). 

Development  of  the  Fruit. — Soon  after  the  Btigma  of  a  carpel 
has  been  fertilised  it  withers,  and  the  ovary  begins  to  enlarge,  the 
OToles  which  it  contained  now  developing  into  seeds  as  the  result  of 
fertilisation.  Sometimes  an  ovary  (or  fruit)  contains  only  one  seed, 
Bometim^  many,  and  there  may  be  msjiy  ovaries  in  one  flower,  as  in 
the  Strawberry  (p.  1089),  Baspberry  (p.  1085)  &c.,  each  containing  only 
one  seed ;  or  there  may  be  few  ovaries  or  only  one,  each  coDtainiog 
several  seeds.  In  any  case  the  ovary  consists  of  one  or  more  carpels 
either  separate  and  distinct,  or  united. 

When  ripe,  some  fruits  open  naturally  and  shed  their  seeds,  and 
are  said  to  be  dehiscent ;  others  never  open,  and  the  seeds  are  only 
liberated  by  the  rotting  of  the  ovary  walls.  Sach  fruits  are  called 
ini^hitcent.  As  many  kinds  of  fruits  are  mentioned  in  the  pages 
of  this  work  it  may  be  as  well  to  briefly  deflne  those  best  known. 

SOFT  OB  FLESHT  FRUITS 

The  Berry  is  a  fruit  which  is  soft  throughout,  the  seeds  being 
imbedded  in  a  pulp,  as  in  the  Gooseberry  (see  Glossary,  fig.  14),  Currant, 
Grape,  Tomato,  and  Orange  (the  latter  having  a  leathery  rind).  The 
Pepo  or  Gourd  is  a  hard-skinned  berry,  such  as  the  Cucumber,  Marrow, 
Melon. 

The  Pome  is  a  fleshy  fruit  like  the  berry,  but  the  calyx  is  the 
thickened  edible  portion  in  which  is  imbedded  the  cartilaginous  ovaiy 
known  as  the  '  core '  in  Apples,  Pears,  and  Quinces  (see  Glossary, 
fig.  88). 

The  Drupe  is  the  name  of  the  fruit  of  Cherries,  Peaches.  Plums, 
Almonds  and  Nectarines.  The  outer  layer,  often  merely  the  skin,  is 
called  the  epicarp  ;  the  middle  layer  or  flesh  the  vtesoearp ;  the  inner 
layer  or  '  stone '  the  endocarp  (see  Glossary,  fig.  52) 

In  the  Blackberry  and  Baspberry  the  fruit  consists  of  a  collection 
of  small  drupes  and  is  called  an  ettsrio.  The  fruit  of  the  Mulberry, 
like  that  of  the  Blackberry  in  appearance,  is  the  product  not  of  one 
flower  but  of  several  crowded  on  a  short  stalk. 

HARD   OR   DRT   FRUITS 

The  Aehene  is  a  small  dry  indehiscent  one-seeded  fruit,  well  seen 
in  Buttercups  and  Strawberries.  In  the  latter  they  are  popularly 
regarded  as  '  seeds.'  The  juicy  edible  pulp  is  in  reality  the  swollen  top 
or  receptacle  of  the  flower  stalk  (see  Glossary,  fig.  1). 
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The  Pod  or  Legume,  fantiliar  in  the  Pea,  Bean,  Scarlet  Bumier  &o., 
is  a  fruit  splitting  into  two  valves,  bearing  the  eeeds  on  the  edges  (see 
GloBsary,  fig.  69).  A  Lotnentum  is  a  pod  constricted  between  the  seed 
breaking  transversely  into  distinct  joints. 

A  Samara  or  Key  Fruit,  like  that  of  the  Elm,  Ash,  or  Maple,  ia  ui 
indehiscent  fruit  furmshed  with  wings  (Glossary,  fig.  97). 

A  Follicle,  as  seen  in  the  pEeony,  Larkspur  &c.,  is  a  simple  carpel 
opening  on  one  side  only  (Glossary,  fig.  57). 

The  Capsule  is  a  dehiscent  fruit  composed  of  more  than  one  carpel 
usually  with  many  seeds  (Glossary,  figs.  26,  27). 

The  Silique  and  Silicle  are  the  long  and  short  pods  respectively 
ol  the  Crucifer  order  (p.  201)  (Glossary,  figs.  99,  100). 

The  Cone  is  the  peculiar  multiple  fruit  of  the  Fine-tree  family 
(p.  972).  The  cones  consist  of  flat  scales  overlapping  each  other,  and 
bearing  the  seeds  at  the  base  (Glossary,  fig.  106). 

The  Cremocarp  is  the  name  of  the  fruit  of  the  Umbellifer  family 
(p.  464).  It  consists  of  two  acheoes  which  split  apart  when  ripe 
(Glossary,  fig.  38). 

A  Nut  is  a  dry  indehiscent  fruit  nsnaUy  with  one  seed  surrounded 
by  a  bony  wall,  as  the  Hazel  or  Cobnut  (p.  797).  In  the  Oak,  the  nut 
or  acorn  is  fixed  in  a  cup  called  the  cupule,  the  whole  fruit  being  called 
a  Glans  (Glossary,  fig.  61). 

INFLUENCE   OF   LIGHT  ON  VEGETATION 

All  plants  having  green  leaves  or  stems  can  only  properly  develop 
and  perform  the  function  of  aBsimilation  or  digestion  by  the  aid  of 
sunlight.  Mushrooms  (see  p.  1166)  and  other  Fungi  carry  out  their 
functions  with  and  without  the  aid  of  light.  Some  plants  like  as  much 
sunlight  as  possible  ;  others  only  a  little,  preferring  a  diffused  hght  or 
deep  shade  ;  and  others  again  seem  to  thrive  better  under  intermediate 
conditions,  some  leaning  towards  light  rather  than  shade. 

Light  is  essential  in  any  case  to  secure  the  formation  of  chlorophyll, 
the  name  given  to  the  green  pigment  found  in  the  cells  of  leaves.  But 
this  substance  also  requires  a  snitable  temperature,  and  will  not  develop 
in  very  cold  weather.  The  absence  of  chlorophyll  is  noticeable  by  the 
pale  or  yellowish  appearance  of  the  plants. 

Sometimes  gardeners  are  not  anxious  that  it  should  develop  at  all ; 
hence  the  reason  of  blanching  Celery  (see  p.  1130),  Seakale  (p.  1121)  &c. 
by  covering  the  leaf-stalks  over  with  soil,  pots,  boxes  &c.  The  exclu- 
sion of  light  prevents  the  formation  of  the  green  colouring  matter,  and 
the  stems  are  in  consequence  more  palatable  when  eaten. 
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In  the  absepce  of  light  the  leaves  will  not  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  plant.  The  latter  mnst  there- 
fore live  on  whatever  reserve  material  it  has  stored  away  in  the  stems 
or  roots. 

All  observant  gardeners  know  the  difference  between  plants  grown 
in  tight  and  plants  grown  in  darkness  or  deep  shade.  Those  under  the 
latter  conditions  grow  rapidly,  and  plants  that  are  naturally  stnrdy  will 
aasmue  a  weakly,  more  or  less  climbing  habit,  being  anxious  to  reach 
the  snnhgbt.  And  every  cottager  knows  that  the  leaves  and  shoots  of 
the  '  Geianimn '  in  his  window  always  turn  towards  the  glass  and  not 
toivards  the  centre  of  the  room. 

On  the  other  hand  plants  grown  in  plenty  of  light  do  not  develop 
so  rapidly,  but  each  part  perfonns  its  own  function  properly  and  steadily, 
with  the  result  that  the  plants  are  more  sturdy,  and  the  stems  and 
shoots  become  better  matured  and  produce  better  flowers  and  fruits. 

Light  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  a  dwarfing  and  ripening  effiset 
upon  plants,  while  darkness  has  an  elongating  and  weakening  effect. 

Apart  from  this  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  leaves  of  many 
plants  of  the  Xjeguminous  order  (p.  322),  such  as  the  well-known  Sen- 
sitive Plant,  go  to  '  sleep ' — that  is,  droop — during  the  night  time,  and 
only  regain  their  spreading  position  in  daylight. 

From  a  cultural  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  is  important  to  notice  the 
effect  of  light,  shade  and  darkness  in  plants.  Very  often  a  plant  which 
has  been  grown  in  strong  sunlight  will  not  thrive  under  the  best  of 
treatment ;  but  when  it  is  shaded  or  partially  shaded,  it  soon  begins  to 
show  that  it  appreciates  the  altered  conditions  by  the  way  in  which  it 
puts  forth  new  growths.  At  p.  88  a  selection  of  plants  is  given  which 
will  flourish  in  shaded  or  partially  shaded  situations,  while  many  others 
are  mentioned  in  varioas  parts  of  the  work. 


PROPAGATION  OF  PLANTS 

PBOPAfiATlON  is  the  term  applied  to  any  method  by  means '  of  which 
plants  are  increased  or  multiplied  in  number.  Some  plants  can  only  be 
increased  in  one  way,  others  in  several ;  but  as  a  rule  the  gardens 
UBOallj  and  not  unnaturally  selects  the  method  which  gives  him  the 
quickest  and  what  he  considers  also  to  be  the  best  results.  In  the 
case  of  annuals  and  most  biennials  (see  p.  78)  he  has  no  other  choice 
08  a  role  but  to  raise  them  from  seeds.     This  is  also  Nature's  method  of 
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increaBing  moat  plants,  but  the  process  is  often  too  slow  to  be  regarded 
with  satisfaction  by  the  gardener.  He  therefore  also  has  recourse  to 
the  other  methods  of  propagation  described  below. 

I.  Propagation  by  Seeds 

Ab  JQst  stated  above,  most  plants  growing  in  a  natural  state  are 
increased  by  seeds.  From  a  garden  point  of  view,  however,  it  is  not 
always  advisable  to  adopt  this  means,  although  many  hundreds  of  plants 
may  be  very  easily  raised  thereby.  When  it  is  desired  to  keep  any 
particular  plant  true  to  its  variety — that  is,  so  that  the  progeny  may 
faithfully  reproduce  all  the  features  of  the  parent,  in  regard  to  habit, 
fohage,  flowers,  colour,  fruit,  flavour  i&o. — it  is  not  wise  to  increase  or 
propagate  such  a  plant  by  means  of  seeds.  For  this  reason  :  that  pollen 
from  the  flowers  of  an  inferior,  or  at  least  undesirable,  variety  may  have 
fertilised  the  pistils  in  the  flowers  of  the  plant  which  it  is  desired  to 
propagate.  The  characters  of  the  original  variety  would  in  this  way  be 
tampered  with,  and  the  seedlings,  although  very  similar  to  it,  may  have 
inherited  some  of  the  undesirable  quahties  of  the  strange  parent,  and 
lost  the  most  desirable  ones  of  the  other. 

It  is  therefore  almost  impossible  for  any  seed  to  reproduce  all  the 
characters  and  qualities  of  its  mother  parent  with  absolute  fidelity. 
Where  little  or  no  importance  is  attached  to  this  fact,  seeds  will  be 
found  one  of  the  readiest  methods  by  which  large  numbers  of  plants 
may  be  produced.  Plants  raised  from  seed  ofl'er  immense  variety, 
and  where  novelties  are  required  either  as  hybrids  or  crosses  (see  p.  37) 
it  is  a  most  interesting  occupation  raising  them  from  seeds. 

SEED   SOWING 

The  best  time  for  sowing  seed  is  either  in  the  autumn  when 
thoroQghly  ripe,  or  in  spring,  when  the  earth's  natural  heat  is  favour- 
able to  germination.  In  a  state  of  nature,  as  soon  as  seeds  are  ripe 
they  fall  to  the  ground  and  perhaps  remain  dormant  during  the 
winter,  or  else  germinate  sufficiently  early  to  be  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  rigours  of  winter.  All  our  annual  weeds  and  a  good  many 
of  our  choice  hardiest  annuals  if  left  alone  would  reproduce  themselves 
in  this  way.  And  so  would  the  hardy  biennials  and  perennials,  as 
witness  the  Evening  Primrose,  Horse  Chestnut,  Ash,  Oak,  &c.  From 
a  gardening  point  of  view,  however,  it  is  found  convenient  to  make 
spring  the  chief  seed-sowing  season,  as  there  are  so  many  other  matters 
to  attend  to  in  the  autumn.  Other  periods,  when  preferable  for  any 
particular  plant,  will  be  found  noted  in  the  following  pages. 
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PRBPABATION   OP  THE   SOIL   FOB   SOWtNQ  SEEDS 

Seeds  are  sown  out  of  doors,  either  in  beds,  or  in  rows  or  '  drills '  as 
they  are  otten  called.  In  whatever  way  they  are  sown  the  ground 
most  first  of  all  be  specially  prepared  for  their  reception.  It  should 
as  s  role  be  well  dug  or  trenched  some  time  previously,  so  that  it  will 
have  had  sa£Bcient  time  to  settle  down  afterwards.  The  surface  must 
be  made  fine,  and  should  be  qoite  free  from  clods  or  lumps.  As  a  mle 
seed  beds  are  level,  but  they  may  under  certain  circumstances,  where 
the  soil,  for  instance,  is  naturally  heavy  and  wet,  be  raised,  with  alleys 
about  a  foot  wide  between  them,  the  better  for  thinning  out,  weeding 
ka.  afterwards,  tinder  south  walls,  the  beds  may  be  sightly  inclined 
so  as  to  catch  more  benefit  from  the  sun's  rays  in  early  spring.  The  soil 
being  thus  warmed  naturally  excites  growth,  and  the  seedlings  appear 
rather  earUer  than  if  sown  under  other  conditions. 

The  necessity  for  a  fine  surface  is  obvious  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  seeds  of  a  vast  number  of  plants  are  very  small.  If  the  soil 
were  In  a  rough  state  and  somewhat  lumpy,  the  small  seeds  would 
sink  down  much  too  deep,  and  the  young  plants  would  probably  never 
see  the  light  of  day ;  or  if  they  did  it  would  be  in  such  a  weak  and 
exhausted  state  that  they  would  recover  only  with  very  great  difficulty. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  soil  may  be  made  fine  in  various  ways. 
It  may  be  sifted  and  afterwards  levelled  with  a  rake ;  or,  if  it  is  in  a 
good  friable  condition,  any  lumps  in  it  may  be  readily  crushed  with 
the  spade  or  fork,  before  levelling  properly  with  the  rake. 

The  soil  also  may  be  trodden  down  well  with  the  feet  or  a  very 
light  roller.  This  will  secure  evenness  and  consistency  tkronghont, 
and  will  afiford  a  much  better  ran  for  the  roots  than  if  it  is  left  very 
loose  and  powdery. 

COVEBINO   SEEDS 

There  is  a  vast  range  of  variation  in  the  size  of  seeds — some  being 
like  dust  and  scarcely  discernible,  while  others,  like  the  Pea,  Bean, 
Horse  Chestnut  &c.  are  large  enough  to  be  handled  qoite  easily. 
The  well-known  seed  of  the  Coco-nut  Palm  is  one  of  the  largest 
seeds  known,  while  those  of  our  British  and  exotic  Orchids  are 
among  the  very  smallest.  Similar  to  these  latter  are  the  spores  or 
*  seeds '  of  Ferns,  white  those  of  Bhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  many 
other  plants  of  the  Heath  order  (p.  574)  are  very  little  larger.  Such  a 
difference  in  size  naturally  suggests  a  difference  in  treatment  in  regard 
to  covering  seeds.  The  rough  and  ready  principle  usually  adopted  is 
to  cover  seeds  with  soil  equalling  their  own  depth  or  diameter,  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  this  is  found  to  work  very  well.     Minute  seeds. 
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like  those  of  Ehododendron,  therefore,  are  simply  sown  on  the  surface 
of  the  prepared  soil,  the  fineneee  of  which  should  as  a  rule  correspond 
to  the  fineness  of  the  seeds  sown.  Larger  seeds  may  be  covered  "With 
soil  to  a  depth  varying  according  to  their  size. 

WATERING   BEED-BEDS 

Water  is  jnst  as  essential  to  growth  as  heat.  Hence  the  soil 
in  which  seeds  are  sown  must  be  in  a  more  or  lees  moist  condition 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant.  Some  seeds  require  to  be 
moderately  moist,  while  others — such  as  those  of  marsh  plants,  a  list  of 
which  is  given  at  pp.  112,  113 — require  to  be  sown  almost  or  quite  in  a 
wet  muddy  soil.  In  the  case  of  the  fine  seeds  already  alluded  to,  where 
there  is  no  covering  of  soil,  great  attention  to  watering  ia  necessary  for 
some  time.  Being  not  only  minute,  but  also  tender  and  likely  to  be 
shrivelled  np  by  drought,  the  soil  on  which  these  tiny  seeds  rest  should 
before  sowing  be  thoroughly  soaked  with  water.  Afterwards  they  may 
be  kept  moist  with  a  sprinkling  from  a  very  fine-rosed  watering-pot,  or 
the  pots  or  pans  in  which  they  are  sown  may  be  stood  half  their  depth 
in  water.  In  this  way  the  soil  will  absorb  moisture  npwards  from  the 
bottom,  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  watering  with  a  can.  Very 
often,  when  the  latter  is  used  carelessly  or  thoughtlessly  for  fine  seeds, 
these  are  washed  into  a  heap  at  one  side,  and  thns  are  too  dense  to 
permit  any  good  growth  in  the  seedlings. 

EECEPTACLBB  FOB  SOWTNG  SEEDS 

It  is  often  more  convenient  to  sow  seeds  in  greenhouses,  hotbeds,  or 
cold  frames ;  or  the  quantity  to  be  sown  may  he  so  small  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  sowing  it  in  the  open  border.  Under  such  circumstances 
flowerpots,  pans,  or  shallow  wooden  boxes  are  generally  used.  Whatever 
receptacle  is  used  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  see  that  it  is  well  drained 
before  filling  it  up  with  soil. 

'  CROCKING  '   OR  DRAINING   POTS 

In  the  case  of  flowerpots,  these  must  be  '  crocked,'  as  gardeners  say. 
A  flattish  piece  of  broken  pot,  having  about  the  same  diameter  as  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  is  placed  over  the  hole  in  the  centre.  Over  this  large 
'  crock '  smaller  ones  are  placed,  sometimes  as  much  as  half  way  up  or 
more,  when  particularly  good  drainage  is  required.  Where  large  quan- 
tities of  crocks  are  used,  they  should  become  gradually  smaller  towards 
the  top.     Over  them  all  is  placed  a  layer  of  moss,  or  fibre  of  some  sort. 
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such  as  that  shaken  out  of  peat,  or  turfy  loam.  This  prevents  the  soil 
from  being  washed  down  among  the  crocks,  and  thus  choking  np  the 
s  between  them  reqnired  for  the  free  passage  of  water  and  air. 


NBCBSBITT  OF  DBAINAGE 

Too  mach  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  proper  drainage  of 
soil,  whether  it  is  held  in  a  pot  or  box,  or  whether  it  is  in  the  open  garden.  . 
Unless  the  water  can  pass  away  from  the  soil  readily,  it  becomes  more 
or  less  stagnant  in  it,  causes  soomess,  prevents  the  circulation  of  air, 
lowers  the  temperature  round  the  roots,  and  generally  interferes  with 
the  health  of  the  plant.  Under  the  chapter  on  soils  the  question  of 
drainage  is  more  fully  treated  (see  p.  66).  Whether  boxes,  pans,  or 
other  receptacles  are  used,  the  question  of  drainage  mast  be  first 
attended  to  as  with  flowerpots. 

Having  attended  to  the  drainage,  the  soil,  which  most  be  of  a  nature 
suitable  to  the  plants  to  be  grown,  may  be  placed  over  the  moss  and 
crocks,  and  pressed  down  more  or  less  firmly  with  the  fingers  or  a 
Bmall  piece  of  flat  board,  and  brought  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top 
of  the  rim  as  a  rule.  Where  very  fine  seeds,  like  those  of  Begonia,  are 
to  be  sown  the  soil  may  be  raised  in  the  centre,  forming  s  shallow  dome, 
but  in  sach  cases  the  soil  must  be  light  and  easily  permeable  by 
water. 

HOW  TO   SOW   SEED 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  seeds  of  all  kinds  of  plants 
are  sown  too  thickly,  with  the  natural  consequence  that  the  seedlings 
spring  up  very  close  to  each  other,  and  if  they  are  not  '  pricked  out '  or 
•  thinned  oat,*  as  described  below,  they  soon  stifle  each  other,  and  very 
few,  if  any,  good  plants  are  obtained. 

Where  the  seeds  are  fairly  large  and  easily  handled  there  is  no 
excuse  for  sowing  them  thickly.  It  may  take  a  little  longer  time  to  sow 
them  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals,  but  the  time  spent  then  will  be 
saved,  and  more  than  saved,  later  on  when  they  have  germinated.  In 
the  event  of  other  work  requiring  attention,  tldnly  sown  seedlings  may 
be  allowed  to  stand  longer  in  the  seed-pots  without  injury  than  those 
which  have  come  up  too  close  to  each  other. 

With  tiny  seeds  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  sowing  them  thickly, 
and  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  handling  them.  Some  of  them 
are  so  small  and  so  light,  that  hundreds  of  them  may  be  blown  away 
and  lost  for  ever  by  a  alight  puff  of  wind,  or  even  a  cough.  Such  seeds 
therefore  shoold  not  be  sown  in  a  draughty  place  for  this  reason. 
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To  avoid  sewing  them  too  thickly,  it  is  a  good  plaji  to  sift  some  dry 
sand  throagh  fine  muslin  or  a  hair  sieve,  and  mix  the  seeds  thoroughly 
with  it.  The  sand  and  seeds  may  then  be  sown  as  thinly  as  possible 
over  the  surface,  treating  the  grains  of  sand  as  if  they  were  seeds — and 
the  seedlings  will  as  a  role  not  he  so  close  together  as  if  sown  without 
this  artificial  aid. 

The  sowing  of  Fern  spores  has  been  dealt  with  separately  at 
p.  1008. 

THINNING   OUT   SEEDLINGS 

This  will  be  necessary  when  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
so  that  those  intended  for  bloom  will  have  ample  space  to  folly  develop 
without  having  had  their  roots  disturbed.  Thinning  out  is  best  done 
in  dull  showery  weather  when  the  seeds  have  been  sown  in  the  open 
air.  Failing  this,  the  seed  bed  should  he  watered  before  or  after  the 
work. 

PBICKING  OUT   SEEDLINGS 

This  operation  is  almost  equivalent  to  thinning  the  seedlings  and 
to  transplantation.  It  consists  in  transferring  the  seedlings  from  pots, 
pans,  or  places  in  which  they  developed  from  the  seed,  to  similar 
receptacles  or  places,  only  much  further  apart  according  to  kind. 
The  plants  have  thus  more  room  and  air  and  become  sturdy.  They  also 
produce  more  fibrous  roots,  as  the  removal  usually  injures  the  first 
central  main  or  tap  root,  and  its  place  must  be  taken  by  new  fibrous 
ones  developed  from  the  sides. 

Many  plants  are  improved  in  growth  by  pricking  out  or  transplanting, 
but  a  few  are  injured  by  the  process,  and  these  are  mentioned  in  their 
proper  places.  As  a  rule  it  is  safer  not  to  transplant  or  prick  out  any 
plants  which  are  grown  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  their  tap-roote,  such  as 
the  Carrot  (p.  1128),  Parsnip  (p.  1129),  Turnip  (p.  1119),  Eadish 
(p.  1120),  Beet  &c.  (p.  1151).  If  transplanted  very  young  they  may 
develop  (airly  regular-shaped  roots,  but  as  a  rule  they  do  not,  hence  ace 
usually  thinned  out  in  the  seed  beds  instead  of  being  transplanted. 

Hotbeds 

As  hotbeds  and  cold  frames  are  most  useful  for  raising  seeds  and 
for  many  other  purposes  in  the  garden,  they  may  be  referred  to  here. 

A  hotbed  when  well  made  is  an  extremely  useful  adjunct  to  a  gar- 
den, and  especially  a  garden  without  greenhouses.  It  may  he  erected 
in  some  ont  of  the  way  part  where  its  presence  is  not  too  noticeable. 
By  its  aid  all  kinds  of  tender  plants  may  be  raised  in  early  spring  or 
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protected  in  winter  ;  cuttings  of  bedding  and  other  plants  will  quickly 
root  on  it,  and  many  other  uses  may  be  found  for  it. 

For  maidng  hotbede  the  best  stable  manure  should  be  used,  to- 
gether with  plenty  of  leaves,  those  of  the  Oak  or  Chestnat  for  choice. 

Stable  manure  by  itself  heats  too  quickly  and  dies  out  too  rapidly. 
By  adding  leaves,  heat  is  not  generated  so  quickly  but  is  more  lasting 
and  snitable  for  plants. 

The  whole  should  be  well  mixed  and  turned  over  (any  dry  portions 
being  thoroughly  wetted)  every  other  day  for  about  a  week  or  so,  to 
allow  the  rank  steam  to  escape. 

In  making  the  hotbed,  the  litter  and  leaves  should  be  placed  evenly 
layer  after  layer,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  6  to  12  inches  longer  and  wider 
than  the  frame  intended  for  it.  As  the  bed  proceeds  it  should  be  evenly 
and  firmly  trodden  down,  the  better  to  secure  a  uniform  heat.  When 
finished  and  settled  down  the  hotbed  should  be  3  to  4  feet  high,  sloping 
from  the  back  to  the  front,  and  facing  south.  The  surface  may  be 
covered  with  a  layer  of  well-rotted  manure,  and  upon  this  may  be  a 
covering  of  prepared  soil  or  coco-nut  fibre,  varying  in  thickness 
according  to  particular  requirements. 

It  is  advisable  to  tilt  the  ends  of  the  lights  at  first  to  allow  the  escape 
of  rank  steam.  Shading  may  be  done,  if  necessary,  by  mats,  canvas,  or 
whitening  the  glass. 

When  any  plants  described  in  this  work  require  the  assistance  of  a 
hotbed,  the  fact  will  be  found  mentioned. 
Cold  Frames 

Besides  hotbeds,  cold  frames  are  very  convenient,  more  particularly 
for  raising  seeds  of  rather  tender  hardy  plants,  or  for  protecting  peren- 
nial plants  in  winter  that  have  been  grown  in  the  open  air  during  the 
gammer  and  autumn  months.  In  very  severe  winters  the  frames  may 
be  banked  round  with  litter,  and  covered  with  one  or  more  layers  of 
Russian  mats  if  needed.  In  fine  mild  wintry  weather  the  lights  should 
be  taken  off  or  well  propped  up  during  the  warmest  portion  of  the  day, 
when  not  frosty,  and  rfiould  be  closed  early  enough  to  retain  a  fair 
proportion  of  sun  heat  for  the  night.  Cold  frames  are  of  various  sizes 
and  makes  to  suit  different  kinds  of  plEints  ;  but  they  are  rather  expen- 
aive.  The  amateur,  however,  can  easily  improvise  a  frame  good  enough 
for  practical  purposes.     See  page  100. 

Labelling 

Alter  seeds  of  annuals,  biennials,  or  indeed  any  plant,  have  been 
properly  sown,  it  is  important  that  each  kind  should  be  distinctly 
labelled.    Wooden  labels  varying  from  3  to  12  inches  long  may  be 
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naed.  The  Bnrface  should  be  slightly  and  eveiily  covered  with  white 
paint  (Continental  growers  like  yellow)  and  written  upon  while  still 
damp.  "With  the  sharpened  end  of  the  label  pointing  to  the  left,  the 
generic  name  should  be  written  above  the  specific.  The  date  of  sowing 
ghonld  also  be  recorded,  and  to  prevent  it  becoming  obliterated  by  being 
poshed  too  far  into  the  soil,  this  is  best  done  on  a  space  ruled  off  by  a 
line  at  the  top  of  the  label.  Several  labels  may  be  ruled  at  once,  and 
there  is  nothing  lost  by  a  Httle  neatness  and  clearness  in  writing. 
When  special  seeds  Eire  sown,  the  name  of  the  sender,  country  &c.  are 
worth  while  recording.  Where  many  kinds  of  seeds  are  sown,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  note  how  much  longer  it  takes  some  seeds  to  germinate 
than  others  under  equal  conditions. 

In  the  Flower  Border  and  Bock  Q-arden  it  mnst  be  admitted  that 
labels  often  look  far  from  picturesque,  especially  when  the  plants  they 
represent  have  disappeared  perhaps  for  ever.  In  such  cases  they  have 
not  inaptly  been  termed  tombstones,  and  should  be  removed  when  all 
hope  of  the  plant  beneath  the  surface  is  abandoned. 

On  the  whole,  however,  a  good  case  can  be  made  out  for  labels  in 
the  flower  garden,  whether  of  wood  or  zinc,  especially  when  many  species 
are  grown,  unless  one  has  an  extraordinary  memory.  In  the  case 
of  deciduous  herbaceous  plants  labels  mark  the  spot  in  winter  and 
prevent  the  plant  being  accidentally  uprooted  and  thrown  away.  The 
size  of  the  label,  however,  should  always  be  more  or  less  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  plant,  as  nothing  looks  more  ridiculous  than  to  see  a 
tiny  plant  an  inch  or  two  high  hidden  behind  a  label  a  foot  long  and 
2-3  in.  broad. 

2.  Propagation  by  Cuttings 

Perhaps  there  is  no  operation  in  which  the  amateur  gardener  takes 
so  keen  a  delight  as  in  increasing  any  choice  plant  in  bis  stock  by  the 
readiest  means,  and  sometimes  by  unusual  means,  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
periment. Apart  from  increasing  plants  by  the  natural  method  of 
sowing  seed,  that  of  making  cuttings  is  most  popular,  and  many 
amateurs  whose  enthusiasm  knows  no  bounds  endeavour  to  make  a  new 
plant  out  of  every  part  of  an  old  one,  whether  suitable  or  not.  As  a 
rule,  these  enthusiasts  make  the  best  gardeners,  as  every  failure  is  a 
lesson,  and  the  more  failures  they  can  reckon  the  greater  the  extent  of 
their  knowledge. 

Cuttings  consist  of  detached  portions  of  a  plant — either  root,  stem, 
or  leaves — from  which  separate  and  distinct  plants  with  roots  of  their 
own  are  obtained,  and  lead  an  independent  existence.  Although  some 
plants  are  more  difficult  than  others  to  raise  from  cuttings,  it  may  be 
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taken  as  a  general  principle  that  plants  having  buds,  bark,  Eiud  more  or 
less  pithy  stems  are  capable  of  being  increased  by  this  means.  This 
practically  includes  all  the  Dicotyledons  except  annuals  (see  p.  78) 
and  excludes  many  Monocotyledons  (p.  127)  and  Ferns  (p.  1008). 
Pltmts  are  often  increased  by  cuttings  simply  because  there  is  no  other 
way — but  chiefly  because  seeds  will  not  ripen  or  cannot  be  procured. 
Special  varieties  are  also  increased  by  cuttings,  as,  if  raised  from  seeds, 
the  distinguishing  characters  may  be  lost  or  blended  with  those  of 
another  variety,  as  already  explained  at  p,  42. 

Selecting;  Cuttings. — Cuttings  should  always  be  selected  from 
healthy  plants  and  the  best  varieties.  When  herbaceons,  they  are  taken 
from  the  young  plump  shoots.  A  few  of  the  tower  leaves  are  stripped 
off,  and  the  stem  is  cut  away  to  a  joint.  Herbaceous  cuttings  may  be 
put  in  whenever  they  can  be  obtained,  but  spring  and  autumn  are 
perhaps  the  best  seasons.  If  cuttings  of  choice  plants  are  placed  in  a 
little  heat,  as  on  a  hotbed  (p.  46),  and  kept  shaded  for  a  few  days,  they 
root  or  'strike  '  much  more  quickly  than  if  left  unprotected  in  the  open 
air.  But  cuttings  of  a  vast  number  of  herbaceous  plants  and  of  trees 
and  ahruba  root  easily  in  a  shady  border  or  in  a  cold  frame. 

Until  a  cutting  makes  roots  of  its  own,  it  must  continue  to  live 
somehow.  It  is  well  known  that  plants  with  roots  will  suffer  from 
want  of  water,  and  that  very  hot  sunshine  will  often  cause  the  leaves 
to  wither  even  when  the  roots  are  well  supplied  with  water.  How, 
therefore,  is  a  piece  of  a  plant  which  cannot  absorb  water,  as  it  has  no 
roots,  and  cannot  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  already  in  it, 
going  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time,  and  not  only  exist,  but  produce 
roots  and  eventually  develop  into  a  large  plant  from  which  several  other 
cuttings  may  be  taken  ?  It  is  well  known  that  portions  of  plants  placed 
in  water  often  keep  fresh  and  healthy  for  a  long  time,  especially  if  kept 
shaded  from  bright  sun.  This  fact  is  taken  advantage  of  in  regard  to 
cuttings.  They  are  usually  placed  in  damp,  sandy  soil,  and  are  kept 
shaded  from  the  sun.  Air  is  also  excluded  for  a  time.  In  this  way 
evaporation  is  checked,  the  cuttings  retain  a  good  dea,!  of  their  plump- 
ness, and  the  cells  of  the  cut  surface  when  cleanly  cut  with  a  sharp 
knife  have  the  power  of  taking  up  and  transmitting  from  one  to  another 
a  certain  quantity  of  water. 

The  roots  have  still  to  be  formed,  otherwise  the  cuttings  die,  as  they 
cannot  live  indeSnitety  in  a  rootless  condition.  In  making  cuttings 
they  are  usually  cut  clean  across  jnst  beneath  a  joint  with  a  sharp  knife. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  at  every  joint  is  one  bud  or  more,  usually  in 
a  dormant  condition.  These  buds  become  plumper  and  plumper  on 
the  plant  until  they  burst  into  leaf  or  flower.    They  evidently  have  the 
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power  of  attracting  or  drawing  to  themselves,  therefore,  a  greater  amotmt 
of  nourishment  than  the  part  of  the  stem  between  the  jointB.  When 
a  cutting  is  severed  just  beneath  this  seat  of  Btorehouse  of  nourish- 
ment,  the  injured  cells  ot  the  cut  surface  endeavour  to  heal  their 
wounds  and  keep  alive  by  drawing  away  some  of  this  nourishment. 
When  this  takes  place  a  cnshion  or  ring  is  formed  round  the  cut  sur- 
face, and  protects  the  inner  cells  from  further  injury.  From  thia  ring 
or  cushion,  which  gardeners  call  the '  callus,'  roots  are  soon  developed — 
they  are  drawn  out  as  it  were  by  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  and  at  onoe 
begin  to  absorb  food  in  a  soluble  state  at  their  tender  tips.  Once  this 
stage  has  been  reached  a  change  is  seen  above  the  soil  in  the  cutting. 
The  young  bud  at  the  tip  is  no  longer  inactive,  but  begins  to  grow  and 
put  forth  leaves,  and  these  also  begin  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
roots,  and  thus  add  to  the  size  and  weight  of  what  is  now  an  indepen- 
dent plant.  Henceforth  it  must  be  treated  hke  its  parent  and  get  the 
benefit  of  light,  air,  moisture  and  heat  in  the  same  way,  according  to 
its  requirements. 

A  large  number  of  plants  may  be  obtained  from  cuttings,  but  there 
are  also  a  vast  number  which  cannot  be  increased  in  this  way,  such  as 
'  annuals '  for  example.  The  same  may  be  said  of  most  biennials,  that 
is,  plants  which  take  two  years  to  fully  mature  before  dying  down. 
To  these  may  be  added  such  plants  as  Grasses,  Bamboos,  Palms,  and 
many  other  plants  like  them  having  leaves  with  parallel  or  curved 
veins,  and  no  rind  or  bark,  as  in  the  Willow,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum  &c. 

Cuttings  may  be  divided  into  two  main  groups — soft-wooded  or 
herbaceous,  and  woody.  In  the  Zonal  Pelargonium,  for  instance,  not 
only  will  the  ends  of  the  branches  '  strike'  or  produce  roots  but  almost 
every  joint,  always  provided  the  stems  are  not  too  sappy.  And  here  it 
may  be  as  well  to  mention  as  a  general  rule  that  all  cuttings  should  be 
taken  from  fairly  well-ripened  and  firm  parts  of  the  plants.  Cuttings 
of  stems  too  young  and  watery  are  apt  to  rot  very  soon,  and  those 
from  very  old  and  dried  wood  do  not  root,  chiefly  because  there  are  no 
young  cells  full  of  life  left.  Cuttings  of  most  herbaceous  plants  and  of 
many  trees  and  shrubs  all  require  pretty  much  the  same  treatment. 
They  should  be  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  a  hole  having  first  be^i 
made  with  a  blunt-pointed  dibber  about  twice  as  thick  as  an  ordinary 
lead-pencil.  The  soil  should  be  pressed  firmly  but  gently  round  the 
base  30  as  not  to  crush  the  tissues,  but  at  the  same  time  firmly  enough 
to  prevent  the  cuttings  coming  out  readily  when  gently  pulled  with  the 
finger  and  thumb. 

Pots,  pans,  shallow  boxes,  or  any  other  receptacle  may  be  used  for 
putting  the  cuttings  in,  but  whatever  receptacle  is  used  it  should 
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always  be  well  drained  aa  explained  xinder  '  Seed  Sowing,'  p.  43.  No 
porticnlar  heat  ib  legoired  for  the  plants  mentioned,  bnt  in  others  which 
do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work  a  very  high  temperature  is 
necessary  both  above  and  below  to  make  them  throw  out  roots. 

Cuttings  of  woody  plants  differ  a  good  deal  from  those  of  soft- 
wooded  or  herbaceous  plants.  In  them  we  have  a  qoite  different  kind 
of  cutting.  The  most  notable  thing  is  the  absence  of  leaves,  bnt  dor- 
mant buds  are  shown  at  the  joints  where  the  leaves  have  fallen  away. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  plants  which  are  easily  increased  by  cuttings 
of  this  kind.  When  the  leaves  have  fallen  off  naturally  in  the  autumn, 
the  thoroughly  ripened  stems  may  be  cut  into  variouB  lengths  and  pat 
into  the  soil,  allowii^  them  to  remain  during  the  winter.  In  spring 
the  dormant  buds  will  burst  into  leaf,  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
new  branches  will  be  developed.  All  this  is  a  sign  that  work  is  being 
done  under  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Beneath  the  hard  woody  bark  ia  a 
layer  of  green  tissne,  with  a  mass  of  green  young  cells  full  of  the 
active  growing  material  called  protoplasm.  Daring  the  winter  the 
temperatnre  has  been  too  low  to  start  the  living  matter  in  the  celte  into 
growth,  and  bo  they  remain  idle  or  dormant.  But  when  the  tempera- 
tore  reaches  a  certain  point  in  the  spring  it  happens  to  be  just  suitable 
for  the  protoplasm,  and  the  contents  of  every  cell  in  consequence  become 
active.  A  '  callus  '  is  formed  at  the  cut  end  of  the  stem  in  the  soil,  and 
by-and-by  young  roots  are  developed  exactly  as  in  the  soft-wooded 
cuttings,  and  the  process  of  taking  up  nourishment  &om  the  soil  begins 
in  earnest.  A  large  number  of  trees  and  shruba,  with  net-veined  leaves, 
can  be  increased  in  this  way,  among  them  being  the  Virginian  Creeper, 
and  its  relation,  the  Ampetopsis  Yeitchi,  which  clings  to  walls,  the 
Willow,  Gk)Oseberry,  Currant,  Mock  Orange,  Eose,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry  &c.  Of  all  these  it  is  better  to  have  a  shoot  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  long,  so  that  about  half  of  it  may  be  inserted  in  the  soil, 
althongh  cuttings  of  many  others  need  be  only  2-3  in.  long. 

Root  Cutting^. — Tops  of  branches  and  portions  of  the  stems  are 
the  usual  parts  of  a  plant  used  for  making  cuttings.  But  there  are 
other  parts  which  are  equally  useful  for  the  same  purpose.  The  root, 
for  instance,  of  some  plants  like  the  Japanese  WindSower  (Anemone 
japonica)  and  the  Japanese  Quince  (Cydonia  japonica),  Sea  E^e,  the 
Bose,  fmd  many  others,  if  cat  into  pieces  a  couple  of  inches  long,  Eind 
*  sown  '  in  the  soil  as  if  they  were  seeds,  will  produce  yoong  plants. 
As  a  rule  root  cuttings  are  usually  best  put  in  a  little  heat.  Only 
those  plants  the  roots  of  which  have  a  tendency  to  develop  bads  are 
increased  in  this  way.  A  distinction  must  be  made  between  these 
roots  and  underground  stems. 
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Leaf  Cuttit^:s  are  employed  in  the  case  of  plants  in  the  Crassitla 
order,  and  tender  plants  like  Begonias  and  Qloxiniaa.  The  leaves  are 
placed  on  fine  sandy  soil  or  coco-nnt  fibre,  and  the  main  nerves  are 
cut  through  with  a  sharp  knife.  The  sap  from  the  cut  snrface  forms  a 
callus,  and  from  this  comes  a  httle  bud  above  and  roots  below.  After 
a  time  the  body  of  the  leaves  decays,  leaving  the  plantlets,  which  are 
potted  up  singly  into  small  pots,  in  fine  rich  sandy  soil. 

Preparing  Soil  for  Cuttings. — The  soil  for  cuttings  should  always 
be  specially  prepared,  particularly  for  those  of  flowering  plants.  What- 
ever soil  the  plant  grows  in  best  should  be  used,  with  more  than  the 
nsual  mixture  of  aand ;  and  it  should  always  be  weU  drained,  as  stag- 
nant moisture  would  very  soon  rot  the  rootless  stem.  The  more  tender 
or  difficult  the  plant,  the  more  care  should  be  taken  in  watering, 
shading,  and  airing  the  cuttings. 

3.  Propagation  by  Grafting 

A  graft  is  somewhat  like  a  catting,  but  instead  of  its  being  placed 
to  root  in  the  soil  it  is  inserted  in  the  stem  of  another  living  plant 
which  is  already  provided  with  roots.  Only  trees  and  shrubs  and 
sometimes  herbaceous  plants  of  the  Dicotyledonous  group  can  be 
grafted.  The  cut  surface  of  the  graft  or  '  scion  '  and  the  stock  should 
fit  neatly  together,  in  such  a  way  that  the  layer  of  the  inner  bark  in 
each  shonld  be  in  contact.  This  layer  is  called  the  '  cambium,'  and 
consists  of  thin-walled  cells,  which  are  always  at  work  adding  a  layer 
of  wood  on  the  inside  and  a  layer  of  bark  on  the  outside,  thus  adding 
to  the  diameter  of  the  plant  stem,  as  already  explained  at  p.  i 


» 


Varieties  of  Grafting. — There  are  various  ways  in  which  a  graft  is 
attached  to  the  stock,  the  chief  being  : — 
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(a)  Wldp  Grafting. — This  is  most  generall;  practised.  It  consists 
in  makiiig  an  obliqoe  cot  in  both  stock  and  scion  in  snch  a  way  that 
they  will  fit  exactly  aa  shown  in  figs.  117  and  118.  A  tongue  (t)  is 
also  cat  in  each  so  as  to  fit  one  into  the  other.  Where  there  is  a 
difference  in  size  the  scion  mnst  be  inserted  nearer  one  edge  to  secnre 
the  meeting  of  the  inner  bark.  When  neatly  fitted,  as  in  fig.  119,  the 
whole  should  be  bound  with  woollen  thread  or  raffia  so  aa  to  keep  the 
Bcion  from  moving  aboat,  and  clay  or  grafting  wax  should  be  at  once 
plastered  all  round  to  exclude  the  air  and  prevent  drying.  Fig.  120 
shows  a  completed  graft  tied  up,  the  dotted  lines  representing  the 
clay  or  grafting  wax  around  the  joined  portions. 

(6)  Cleft  Grafting. — This  method  conaiats  in  splitting  or  cleaving 
the  bead  of  the  stock  open  by  a  chisel  or  small  chopper.  The  end  of 
the  scion  is  cut  wedge-shaped  and  inaerted  in  the  cleft  so  as  to  make 
the  inner  edges  of  the  bark  meet.  This  may  alao  be  called  Market- 
garden  Grafting,  as  it  is  uauaUy  employed  in  himishing  the  tops  of  old, 
worn-out  fruit  trees.  The  objection  to  it  is  that  in  splitting  the  stock, 
perhaps  in  three  or  four  places,  a  much  larger  space  than  is  required  for 
the  scion  is  made,  and  may  take  a  long  time  to  heal,  if  it  ever  does. 
There  are  variations  of  this  method. 

(c)  Saddle  Grafting. — In  this  method  the  stock  and  scion  must  be 
of  equal  thickness.  The  stock,  as  shovm  in  fig.  121  &,  is  cut  upwards 
on  two  opposite   sides  to  make  a 

wedge.  The  scion,  as  shown  in  fig. 
121  B,  is  split  up  the  centre  and 
hollowed  so  as  to  fit  on  top  of  the 
stock.  The  reverse  method,  of  in- 
serting a  wedge-ended  scion  into  the 
atock,  is  called  Wedge  Grafting. 

(d)  Crovm  or  Bind  Grafting. — 
This  system  is  generally  practiaed  in 
^ring,  when  the  bark  eaaily  separates 
from  the  wood.  The  scion  is  cut 
obliqaely,  but  a  square  shoulder  is 
made  at  ihe  base  by  a  transverse  cut. 
It  is  pushed  in  between  the  bark  and 
wood  of  the  stock  until  the  shoidder 
rests  on  the  top  of  the  stock.  Several 

slender  grafts  may  be  inserted  by  this  means  round  the  edge  of  a  large 
tronk,  as  shown  in  fig.  122. 

An  improved  method  of  Grafting  is  shovm  in  figs.  123,  124,  and 
125.     It  is  not  exactly  new,  as  something  similar  was  practised  about 


^ 
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ninety  yeara  ago  ;  but  specimens  from  which  the  drawings  were  made 
were  exhibited  a  few  years  ago  in  London  to  show  the  difference 
between  the  ordinary  system  of  grafting  and  the  improved  one.  Fig.  123 
shows  a  graft  inserted  in  a  much  thicker  stock.  The  rind  or  bark, 
however,  is  not  cut  away  from  the  graft,  but  is  carried  over  the  head 
of  the  stock,  and  is  inserted  under  the  bark  on  the  opposite  side.  This 
is  the  only  difference  in  the  two  operations,  the  tying  up  and  waxing  or 
claying  being  done  as  usual.  The  result  of  the  union  is  shown,  how- 
ever, in  fig.  124.  This  shows  that  a  cushion  of  tissue  and  bark  has 
formed  over  the  head  of  the  stock,  and  has  thus  protected  it  from 
decay  owing  to  possible  moisture,  fungoid  diseases  &.c.    In  fig.  125 


the  result  of  inserting  a  graft  in  the  ordinary  way  is  shown.  The 
union  is  perfect  enough,  but  the  central  cylinder  of  wood  in  the  stock 
has  not  been  covered  over  by  the  bark,  and  is  thus  left  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  may  sooner  or  later  decay.  This,  of  course,  means  danger 
to  the  graft,  although  it  may  not  take  place  for  several  years. 

(e)  Side  Grafting  consists  in  inserting  a  graft  sideways  into  the 
branch  or  trunk  of  a  tree  chiefly  to  fill  up  a  vacant  space.  The  scion 
may  have  either  shooting  buds  on  last  year's  growth  and  be  inserted 
in  April,  or  may  have  dormant  buds  on  the  current  year's  wood  and  be 
inserted  about  August  or  September,  to  develop  the  following  year. 
The  practise  of  inserting  dormant  fruit-buds  has  been  tried  in  France 
and  England,  and  the  advocates  of  it  claim  that  magnificent  fruit  has 
been  obtained  thereby.     (See  figs.  130,  131,  p.  69.) 

(/)  Veneer  Grafting  is  practised  in  spring  or  autumn,  preferably  the 
former,  chiefly  with  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.  The  corresponding 
sides  of  the  stock  and  graft  are  cut  obliquely  about  1  in.  long,  fitted 
together,  tied,  and  placed  in  a  close  frame.    The  leaves  of  the  scion  are 
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not  Bbripped  off  at  the  top,  and  the  top  of  the  stock  need  not  be  cat  off 
bill  after  the  onion  has  taken  place. 

(j)  Grafting  by  Approach  or  Inarekmg.—ThiB  is  rarely  practised 
except  on  Vines.  It  consists  in  bringing  the  stems  of  two  plants 
together,  catting  away  a  portion  of  the  bark  of  each,  fitting  the  cut 
sarfacee  together  and  tying.  Here  both  stock  and  scion  have  roots,  but 
the  Bcion  is  not  severed  from  its  parent  ontil  it  has  been  completely 
united  to  the  foreign  stock. 

(A)  Boot  Grafting. — Many  plants  are  grafted  on  roots  of  their  own 
or  an  allied  species,  chiefly  when  the  sap  begins  to  flow  in  spring. 
Unless  carefnlly  performed  the  union  will  be  imperfect  and  the  plants 
useless  after  a  time.  Clematises  were  and  still  are  grafted  in  this  way, 
bat  sooner  or  later  they  nearly  all  die  nnless  the  operation  is  neatly  per- 
formed, and  it  is  therefore  better  to  obtain  plants  from  cuttings  or  seeds. 

Whichever  kind  of  Grafting  is  practised,  the  main  point  to  remember 
is  that  the  cambiam-layers — seated  just  between  the  inner  bark  and  the 
young  wood — of  both  the  stock  and  scion  mast  come  in  contact  with 
each  other.  It  is  useless  placing  the  hard  wood  of  the  one  against  that  of 
the  other,  as  the  cells  in  that  portion  have  long  ceased  to  be  in  a  living 
state.  The  cells  of  the  cambium-layer  in  the  stock  unite  with  those 
in  the  cambium-layer  of  the  scion,  the  contents  as  it  were  intermix  or 
fuse  together  by  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  protoplasm  (see  p.  22), 
and  a  union  between  the  two  is  effected.  As  plants  of  the  Monoco- 
tyledonooB  group  have  no  cambiom-layer  it  naturally  follows  that  they 
cannot  be  grafted ;  but  nothwithstanding  this,  numerous  attempts 
have  been  made,  and  all  have  failed. 

Selecting  the  Grafts  or  Scions. — In  selecting  a  branch  for  graft- 
ing due  consideration  must  be  given  not  only  to  the  relationship  exist- 
ing between  stock  and  scion  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
but  care  should  be  taken  to  select  well-ripened  shoots  of  the  previous 
year  containing  several  buds.  Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the 
buds  to  see  that  they  are  leaf-bads  and  not  flower-buds.  The  main 
object  in  grafting  being  first  of  all  to  produce  branches,  it  is  obvious  that 
this  may  be  effected  more  readily  by  means  of  shoots  having  leaf-buds 
instead  of  flower-buds.  In  the  various  fruit  trees  described  in  this 
work  the  difference  between  the  wood  or  leaf-buds  and  the  flower-buds 
is  shown  in  the  illustrations,  so  that  readers  may  not  mistake  one  for 
the  other. 

When  grafting  is  practised  only  scions  of  really  choice  and  fruitful 
varieties  should  be  selected.  The  scions  should  be  6-8  in.  long,  and  are 
best  taken  from  the  side  shoots  rather  than  those  of  the  uppermost 
and  strongest  growing  branches.     It  is  not  essential  to  unite  a  scion 
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to  the  stock  immediately  it  ie  detached  from  the  tree.  Indeed,  a  few 
d&ys  are  allowed  to  elapse  bo  that  movement  of  the  sap  shall  become 
slower  in  the  sciou  than  the  stock.  The  shoots,  however,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  dry  or  shrivel  ap,  but  may  be  placed  in  the  soil  in  a  shady 
place.  If  they  are  to  be  sent  away  any  distance  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
stick  the  ends  into  a  Potato  tuber  or  moist  clay,  or  to  pack  tbem  in 
damp  moss.  When,  however,  the  scion  is  about  to  be  inserted  in  the 
stock  the  end  should  always  be  cut  so  as  to  have  a  freeh  surface. 

Time  to  graft — Except  where  otherwise  mentioned  grafting  is 
usually  performed  about  March.  About  this  time  the  sap  is  begiiming 
to  rise  from  the  action  of  the  roots,  and  the  bark  is  more  readily  opened. 
The  process  of  uniting  also  goes  on  slowly  at  first  and  becomes  more 
rapid  with  the  flow  of  the  sap.  The  shooting  of  the  bads  on  the  scion 
usually  indicates  that  union  has  taken  place,  and  the  ties  should  be 
looked  at  frequently  afterwards,  and  loosened  later  on  if  necessary. 

Relationship  of  Stock  and  Graft. — It  is  important  to  remember 
that  plants  cannot  be  pronuEcuously  grafted  one  on  another.  They 
must  at  least  belong  to  the  same  Natural  Order,  and  should  as  a  rule 
be  closely  related.  As  all  the  plants  described  in  this  work  are  arranged 
according  to  their  close  relationship  with  one  another  it  will  be  easy 
to  avoid  making  mistakes  in  grafting  one  species  on  to  another  with 
which  it  has  do  near  afi&nity.  It  is  improbable,  for  example,  that  a 
Barberry  (p.  178)  could  be  successfully  grafted  on  an  Apple  tree  (p.  1042), 
and  vice  versd.  At  the  same  time  such  practices  cannot  be  prevented, 
and  if  they  should  succeed  it  would  indeed  be  a  wonderful  thing. 

Exclusion  of  Air. — This  is  another  essential  point  to  remember 
when  grafting.  If  the  air  is  allowed  to  circulate  around  the  cut 
surfaces  the  latter  are  soon  dried  up,  a  film  is  formed  over  them,  and 
an  effective  barrier  is  thus  placed  between  the  cells  of  the  two 
cambium-layers.  Various  composts  are  used  to  exclude  the  air,  but 
those  referred  to  below  are  perhaps  the  best  and  most  generally  useful. 

Grafting  Clay  and  Wax. — This  is  made  of  clay  well  worked  up  with 
a  little  chopped  hay  and  horse  or  cow  manure.  If  a  hole  is  made  in 
the  centre  of  the  heap,  water  poured  in  will  keep  it  moist  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  an  easy  way  of  obtaining  a  good  material  for  placing  roond 
grafts.  In  France  a  mixture  of  28  ptuts  black  pitch,  28  Burgundy 
pitch,  16  yellow  wax,  14  tallow,  and  14  sifted  ashes,  is  generally  used 
instead  of  clay. 

Three  parts  each  of  resin  and  bees-wax  and  two  parts  of  tallow 
also  make  a  good  wax,  which  can  be  used  lukewarm  for  grafts  of  small 
or  delicate  plants.  The  wax  known  as  '  Mastic  I'bomme  Lefort '  is  a 
clean  preparation  sold  in  tin  boxes.     It  may  be  applied  cold  and  is 
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called  '  French  Cold  Grafting  Wax.'    Although  soft,  it  hardens  with 
exposoie  to  the  air. 

ADTANTAQES  OP  OBAFTING 

Some  authorities  condemn  grafting  altogether  on  the  ground  that 
the  plants  sooner  or  later  lose  their  vitality  and  become  little  better 
than  scarecrows.  Where  the  operation  has  been  unskilfully  performed 
this  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  but  there  are  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
of  examples  of  grafted  trees  in  the  rudest  vigour  throughout  the 
country.  It  seems  as  if  the  constitution  of  a  plant  goes  a  long  way 
towards  proving  whether  grafting  is  a  success  or  a  failure,  and  it  is 
scarcely  advisable  to  argue  general  principles  from  isolated  examples 
on  one  side  or  the  other. 

It  is  claimed  for  grafting 

(i.)  That  it  increases  and  accelerates  the  fruitfnlness  in  fruit  trees 
owing  to  the  check  of  the  elaborated  sap  at  the  junction  of  the  stock 
and  scion  in  its  downward  course. 

(ii.)  That  old  and  unfruitful  trees  with  strong  and  healthy  stems 
and  roots  may  be  rendered  fruitful  in  two  or  three  years  by  having 
scions  of  fruitful  and  healthy  trees  grafted  on  their  tops. 

(iii.)  That  naturally  tall-growing  varieties  may  be  dwarfed  by 
grafting  on  a  less  vigorous  stock,  and  the  reverse  may  also  be  attained. 
When  there  is  too  great  a  disparity  between  the  stock  and  scion,  the 
device  of  double  or  treble  grafting  is  often  adopted,  so  as  to  equalise 
matters  as  much  as  possible.  That  is,  one  or  two  kinds  intermediate  in 
vigour  may  be  grafted  on  the  stock  before  the  required  scion  is  ulti- 
mately grafted  on  to  one  of  them. 

(iv.)  That  a  naturally  deep-rooting  tree,  like  the  Pear,  may  be 
prevented  from  sending  its  roots  down  into  cold  and  uncongenifU  soil 
by  grafting  it  on  a  naturally  shallow-rooting  stock,  like  the  Quince ; 
and 

(v.)  That  by  means  of  grafting,  choice  varieties  of  fruit,  the  innate 
qualities  of  which  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  transmitted  to  their 
progeny  by  seeds,  are  preserved  and  multiplied  with  greater  certainty 
and  quickness, 

■  And  in  short  spaoa  the  Uden  boDghB  ariie, 
With  happ;  fruit  advanaing  to  the  skiCB. 
The  mothu  plant  tubnirea  the  leaves  nnknovn 
Of  alien  tiees,  and  apples  not  her  ovn.' 

Influence  of  Stock  on  Scion. — It  is  curious  that  notwithstanding 
the  growth  of  one  species  on  another,  and  the  influence  exerted  in 
regard  to  fertility  &c.,  yet  each  kind  undergoes  no  change  in  its 
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botanical  stmcture.  A  Qnince  stock  will  prodace  Quince  suckers,  and 
the  Fear  grafted  on  it  will  produce  only  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits 
of  the  Pear.  In  the  same  way,  a  Peach  grafted  on  an  Almond  or  a 
Plum  will  remain  a  Peach.  "While  it  is  true  generally  that  neither 
stock  nor  Bcion  is  affected  by  the  other  structurally,  there  is  one 
remarkable  exception  afforded  by  Laburnum  Adami,  known  as  a  graft- 
hybrid,  and  described  at  p.  327. 

4.  Propagation  by  Budding 

The  procesB  of  propagation  by  budding  consists  in  detaching  a 
ripened  bud  from  one  plant  and  inserting  it  beneath  the  bark  in  the 
stem  of  another  closely  related.  It  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  woody 
Dicotyledons,  for  the  same  reasons  as  Grafting,  viz.  becaase  they  have 
a  cambium-layer  (see  p.  30),  and  is  usually  performed  about  the  end 
of  May  or  June  to  the  end  of  July,  when  the  sap  is  in  rapid  circulation, 
and  the  bark  readily  separates  from  the  wo^d.  Almost  all  Boses, 
Stone-fmit  Trees,  as  well  as  many  ornamental  trees,  like  Maples  &c., 
are  budded,  and  the  practice  is  now  being  extended  to  many  other  trees 
and  shrubs. 

Budding  may  be  done  in  various  ways,  but  the  method  usually 
practised  is  known  as  shield  or  T-budding. 

The  bark  of  the  stock  should  have  a  cut  made  lengthways  and  cross- 
ways  like  the  letter  T  as  shown  in  the  sketch  fig.  126.  A  bud  is  then 
carefully  selected  (in  most  cases  care  should  be  taken  to  select  a  leaf- 


bud,  not  a  flower-bud)  by  passing  the  knife  behind  the  bud  so  as  to 
secure  a  piece  of  bark  or  a  '  shield '  about  J  inch  long  above  and  below 
it  as  shown  in  fig.  127,  but  without  any  wood  behind.  By  allowing 
a  leaf-stalk  to  remain  beneath  the  bud,  a  handle  is  supplied,  which 
enables  one  to  easily  insert  the  bud  between  the  lips  of  the  T-cut  in 
the  bark  when  gently  pressed  open  by  the  thin  bone  handle  of  the 
budding-knife.  The  bud  must  then  be  carefully  and  firmly — but  not 
tightly — tied  with  woollen  thread  or  soft  matting,  gently  bringing 
'  the  edges  of  the  cut  together.  In  a  month  or  so  the  bud  will  have 
begun  to  swell,  and  the  thread  or  matting  if  not  already  burst  or 
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decayed  should  be  loosened  or  removed  altogether.  Pig.  128  shows 
the  bad  inserted  halfway  in  the  eht,  and  fig.  129  shows  it  completely 
inserted  and  securely  tied. 

Aboat  November  the  budded  shoot  will  have  grown  a  good  deal,  and 
shoiild  be  cnt  back  to  within  5  or  6  inches  of  the  insertion  of  the  bud ; 
in  the  following  March  or  April  the  shoot  may  be  still  forthei  shortened 
back  close  to  the  bad  itself  before  growth  commences. 

Where  much  budding  is  dona,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  buds 
from  being  dried  up  by  the  sim  and  air.  A  good 
plan  is  to  have  them  in  a  jar  or  water-pot  with 
some  wet  moss  to  keep  them  fresh. 

Bndding  is  often  performed  lat^  in  the  season 
than  August,  with  the  object  of  keeping  the  bud 
from  shooting  until  the  following  spring.  It  is 
also  done  in  spring  just  at  the  beginning  of  growth, 
but  the  same  principles  underHe  the  operation  no 
matter  when  performed.  Sometimes  a  dormant 
fmit-bud  as  shown  in  figs.  130,  131  is  inserted  in  antmnn,  and  i 
to  produce  larger  and  finer  fruits  than  the  other  fruit-bnds. 

5.  Propagation  by  Layering 
This  operation  is  extensively  practised  to  increase  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  perennial  herbaceous  plants  which  cannot  be  so  readily  pro- 
pagated by  other  means.  It  con- 
sists in  bending  down  to  the  soil 
a  branch  and  fixing  it  by  a  peg 
(as  shown  in  figs.  132  and  133), 
and  covering  it  with  a  mound  of 
earth  (represented   by  the  dotted 


1  said 


lines)   until  such  a  time  a&  it  has  developed  roots  of  its  own,  the 
layer  in  the  meantime  being  fed  by  the  parent  plant. 

Very  often  the  branch  layered  is  cut  halfway  through  lengthwise  at 
the  part  to  be  placed  in  the  soil,  and  a  tongue  or  heel  is  formed,  as 
shown  near  the  pegs  in  the  illustrations.    The  cut  is  kept  open  by  the 
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Boil,  a  small  peg,  or  a  pebble,  and  this  iDduces  a  callus  to  fonn  and 
roots  to  develop  more  quickly.  Where  the  branches  to  be  layered  are 
near  the  ground,  as  in  Carnations,  Strawberries  &c.  there  is  httle 
difficulty  in  perfomiing  the  operation.  Occf^onaUy,  however,  branches 
of  trees  a  few  feet  above  the  ground  have  to  be  layered.  They  must 
be  carefolly  bent  down,  firmly  pegged  at  the  point  of  contact,  and 
covered  with  soil.  As  a  rule  when  the  branches  are  fleshy  or  woody 
they  may  be  notched  or  slit,  but  they  are  also  simply  twisted  so  as  to 
bring  the  cells  closer  together  at  the  twist,  and  thus  arrest  the  down- 
ward course  of  the  elaborated  sap. 

Principle  of  Layering. — Layering  is  practised  on  the  principle  that 
any  injury  which  prevents  or  checks  the  return  of  the  elaborated  sap 
down  the  stem  greatly  facilitates  the  production  of  roots.  This  check 
is  brought  about  by  sHtting  the  stem,  removing  a  portion  of  the  bark, 
notching  &c.  on  the  under  side.  As  in  a  cutting,  a  '  callus '  is  formed 
on  the  cut  sorface  by  the  returning  sap,  and  roots  are  eventually 
developed. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  making  an  incision  in  the  stems,  a  ligature  of 
some  kind,  say  wire,  is  bound  round  it  tightly.  This  checks  the  return 
of  the  sap,  and  the  stem  above  the  ligature  increases  in  size.  If  placed 
in  the  soil  roots  will  be  emitted,  but  if  exposed  to  the  air  the  effect  in 
the  case  of  fruit  trees  is  generally  seen  in  much  larger  and  finer  fruits. 

6.  Propagation  by  dividing  the  Rootstock 
In  the  case  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  (i.e.  plants  which  live 
for  several  years,  but  the  stems  of  which  die  down  annually)  dividing 
the  roots  in  autumn  or  spring  is  found  to  bean  easy  means  of  propaga- 
tion. The  more  carefully  the  work  is  done,  the  less  injury  is  caused, 
and  the  sooner  the  plants  recover.  Chopping  up  with  a  spade  in  the 
case  of  Phloxes,  Perennial  Sunflowers,  Larkspurs  &c.  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  as  too  much  needless  damage  is  caused  thereby. 
"Wherever  shoots  spring  from  the  base  or  around  the  old  rootstock 
they  may  be  carefully  detached  either  with  the  fingers  or  a  sharp 
knife,  and  if  inserted  in  good  soil  and  kept  shaded  for  a  time,  will 
produce  good  plants. 

7.  Propagation  by  Suckers 
Many  plants  throw  up  from  the  root  numerons  leafy  branches 
called  suckers.  It  is  often  found  useful  to  detach  these  carefully  by 
means  of  a  sharp  knife  or  other  instrument  with  as  much  root  as 
possible  attached.  By  transplantiiLg  to  a  shady  place,  they  soon 
recover  and  are  then  practically  established  plants  leading  an  indepen- 
dent hfe. 
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THE  SOIL,   ITS   NATURE  AND  COMPOSITION 

Soil  ib  the  term  applied  to  the  upper  cniBt  of  the  earth's  auriace 
which  has  been  gromid  and  powdered  into  a  more  or  less  fine  state  by 
the  action  of  man  and  the  weather.  It  consists  of  particles  of  vaxiona 
kinds  of  rock  mixed  with  decayed  or  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matters.  Beneath  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  of  plants  grow  is  what 
is  termed  the  subsoil.  This  may  be  a  bed  of  clay,  sand,  limestone, 
giavel  &c.,  and  is  generally  not  in  a  condition  to  supply  the  roots  of 
plants  with  the  food  they  require  mitil  it  has  been  tilled  and  mixed  with 
the  surface  soil. 

Soil  absorbs  and  radiates  heat  and  moisture  and  is  gradually  being 
broken  up  into  smaller  fragments  by  the  action  of  heat,  cold,  moisture, 
and  the  gases  of  the  air.  Frost  plays  an  important  part  in  breaking 
down  particles  of  rock  and  converting  them  into  soil.  The  frozen  water 
(ice)  poshes  the  particles  asunder  and  with  the  increase  of  temperature 
they  fall  apart.  The  absorption  of  heat  by  day  and  its  radiation  by 
night  also  reduce  the  soil  to  a  finer  condition.  And  the  roots  of  plants 
themselves  have  the  power  of  breaking  up  particles  of  rock,  and  even 
of  dissolving  hy  their  action  mineral  substances  not  readily  soluble  in 
water.  In  fact  a  change  is  always  going  on  in  the  soil,  and  the 
gardener  simply  hastens  the  process  by  his  operations.  It  is  as  well, 
however,  that  he  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  upper  layer 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  not  that  two,  three,  or  more  feet  below  it,  that 
is  likely  to  contain  available  food  for  the  plants  he  grows.  And  although 
the  under  layers  constituting  the  sub-soil  may  be  broken  up  when 
occasion  requires  or  opportunity  permits,  they  should  never  be  brought 
to  the  surface  as  a  medium  for  the  roots  of  plants  to  grow  in. 

Kinds  of  Soil. — Soils  for  gardening  purposes  are  usually  spoken  of  as 
sandy,  clayey,  loamy,  peaty,  chalky,  and  gravelly.  A  mixture  of  these 
is  on  the  whole  better  than  any  one  of  them  by  itself ;  although  for 
certain  plants  it  may  be  better  if  one  or  other  sometimes  predominates. 

Sandy  and  Gravelly  Soils  are  of  little  value  by  themselves,  but  may 
be  improved  by  the  addition  of  clay,  vegetable  matter  or  humus  and  lime 
or  chalk.  By  this  means  a  loose  gravelly  soil  is  rendered  more 
adhesive,  and  the  roots  are  enabled  to  perform  their  functions  without 
being  torn  about  by  the  wind. 

Clayey  Soils  are  too  sticky  and  retentive  of  water  to  be  of  any  use 
to  plants.  They  require  to  be  broken  up  and  mixed  with  sand,  ashes, 
lime,  humus,  &c.,  until  they  are  rendered  suffici^itly  porous  and  at  the 
same  time  capable  of  retaining  moisture  in  the  particles. 
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Loam  is  a  well-balanced  mixture  of  clay,  saod,  and  humus,  and  ia 
termed  '  sandy  '  or '  clayey '  according  aa  one  or  the  other  predominates. 
For  garden  porpoBes  a  loamy  soil  is  beet,  as  it  can  be  most  readily 
cultivated  to  suit  the  majority  of  plants. 

Chalky  or  Limestone  Soils  are  those  in  which  chalk  or  limestone 
is  present  in  appreciable  proportion,  say  over  20  per  cent.  The 
presence  of  lime  may  be  detected  by  adding  vinegar  or  any  other  weak 
acid  to  the  soil.  If  the  lime  is  present  in  any  great  quantity  it  will 
cause  a  froth,  owing  to  the  carbonic  acid  being  released.  Wet  chalky 
soils  are  as  bad  as  clay,  but  in  a  hard  state  the  particles  are  of  great 
benefit  in  keeping  the  soil  open,  and  preventing  the  accumulation  of 
nozious  acids  in  it.  For  this  reason  lime  (or  strictly  speaking  carbonate 
of  lime)  is  added  to  wet  sour  soils  to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  is  injurious.  Peaty  soils  by  its  aid  and  good  drainage  may  be 
rendered  more  or  less  fertile  in  time.  Clayey  soils  by  a  similar  process 
are  brought  nearer  the  ideal  of  what  is  required  for  the  growth  of 
plants. 

Although  lime  is  a  great  fertiliser  of  the  soil  and  is  always  more  or 
less  essential  in  one  form  or  another  for  a  large  nmnber  of  plants,  it  is 
however  injurious  in  the  soil  in  which  Kbododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Ealmias  and  certain  other  plants  belonging  to  the  Heath  family 
(p.  574)  are  grown. 

Vegetable  Soil  or  HuTtma  contains  an  excess  of  organic  material — 
that  is,  something  which  has  been  in  a  living  state  at  one  time  either  as 
plants  or  animals.  This  kind  of  soil,  recognised  by  its  dark  colour, 
readily  absorbs  and  retains  water.  It  is  useful  for  light  sandy  soils, 
which  it  binds  more  closely  ;  and  for  heavy  soils,  which  it  renders  more 
porous.  It  also  has  the  power  of  retaining  plant  foods  to  a  great  degree, 
and  by  its  slow  decay  or  rotting  generates  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  a 
powerful  dissolvent  of  mineral  matters  in  the  soil. 

Wherever  organic  decay  or  rotting  takes  place  heat  is  generated, 
and  this  is  well  instanced  by  farmyard  manure,  leaves  &c. ;  and  when 
this  heating  process  takes  place  in  the  soil,  the  latter  becomes  changed 
and  rendered  more  fertile,  and  also  warmer  as  a  consequence  of  the 
fermenting  processes  which  have  taken  place. 

Humns,  although  very  valuable,  is  not  alone  a  suitable  medium  in 
which  to  grow  plants,  being  too  light,  spongy  and  loose,  and  devoid 
of  much  mineral  matter.  It  is  most  useful  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  soils,  anct*  is  chiefly  obtained  from  farmyard  manure,  and  the  leaves 
of  trees.  The  latter  should  be  collected  every  autumn  and  stored  in 
heaps.  The  action  of  the  weather,  rain-water,  and  an  occasional 
turning  over  will  soon  reduce  them  to  what  is  termed  'leaf-mould.' 
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In  leaf-mould  the  gardener  has  a  most  valoable  agent  in  rendering  his 
Boil  soitable  for  the  cnltivation  of  plants.  When  well-rotted  a  little 
leaf-monld  may  be  mixed  with  almost  any  soil  used  for  the  production 
of  flowers,  fruit,  or  vegetables,  and  some  kinds  are  particularly  fond  of 
it  as  a  rooting  medium.  Its  use^is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  cultural 
operations  in  the  body  of  the  book. 

IMPROVING  THE   SOIL 

So  matter  how  rich  or  how  poor  a  soil  may  be,  it  can  always  be 
improved  and  rendered  more  fertile  by  various  tillage  operations.  By 
digging  or  trenching  the  soil  it  becomes  not  only  finer  in  texture  and 
better  mixed,  but  portions  that  were  underneath  before  become  exposed 
to  the  Ewtion  of  the  weather— rain,  frost,  heat,  cold  &c.,  all  of  which 
prodnce  important  changes  in  it,  making  it  as  it  were  more  digestible 
and  acceptable  to  the  roots  of  plants.  Wet  land  cannot  be  successfully 
improved  until  means  have  been  taken  to  drain  away  the  water  by 
furrows,  ditches  or  pipes,  or  in  the  case  of  flower  borders  by  having  the 
bed  filled  with  bricks,  stones,  rubble  or  some  rough  material  through 
which  the  water  will  pass.  An  excess  of  wetness  in  the  soil  causes  it 
to  be  cold,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  instead  of  being  used  to  promote 
the  growth  of  the  plant,  is  absorbed  by  the  water.  Stagnant  water  in 
the  soil  prevents  the  free  access  of  air ;  hence  acids  are  generated  and 
bring  about  what  is  known  as  a  sour  condition. 

Di{^ag. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  necessary  opera- 
tions for  bringing  the  soil  into  a  fertile  condition.  It  is  usually 
done  with  a  spade  or  a  fork,  the  object  in  view  being  to  turn  the  upper 
layer  of  the  soil  completely  upside  down,  so  that  what  was  under- 
neath shall  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  aun  and  air,  frost,  snow, 
rain  &c.,  and  thus  become  more  broken  up  and  finer  in  texture. 

Digging  requires  the  exercise  not  only  of  physical  strength  hut  also 
of  intelligence.  Merely  scraping  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  the  spade 
or  the  fork  is  not  digging  at  aU,  and  is  of  very  little  benefit,  althongh 
to  the  uninitiated  it  may  look  quite  as  well  on  top  as  ground  that  has 
been  properly  dug.  The  object  aimed  at,  however,  is  the  improvement 
of  the  soil  by  crushing  it,  breaking  it  up,  and  completely  inverting  it. 
The  spade  or  fork  shoold  therefore  be  driven  straight  down,  almost  at 
right  angles,  to  the  full  length  of  the  blade  or  tines,  as  the  case  may  be, 
Bo  that  a  good  '  spit '  or  spadeful  may  be  obtained.  Where  an  odd  man 
is  employed  tor  digging  purposes  it  should  be  seen  that  he  drives  the 
tool  straight  down  into  the  soil,  as  the  more  slanting  the  cut  the  quicker 
the  ground  is  got  over,  and  the  less  good  is  done  to  it.  Where,  however, 
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the  owner  of  the  garden  c&d  perform  the  digging  himself  it  woold  be 
an  excellent  enbBtitnte  for  exercises  such  as  rowing,  cricket,  lawn-tennis 

Best  time  for  dig^ng. — Groimd  may  be  dng  whenever  it  is  not  in  a 
wet  gticky  condition,  and  when  free  from  frost  and  snow.  During  the 
autumn  and  winter  montlu,  however,  the  work  is  seriously  taken  in 
hand  after  the  crops  have  been  cleared  from  the  ground.  Thefreeh 
upturned  soil  is  then  exposed  until  spring  to  the  action  of  the  weather, 
and  owing  to  the  rest  given  and  the  chemical  changes  that  have  taken 
place,  it  will  be  in  a  much  improved  condition  either  for  sowing  seeds 
or  planting  out  fresh  crops. 

How  to  dig.— The  novice  usually  regards  digging  as  a  simple  opera- 
tion until  be  has  tried  his  hand  at  it  for  half  an  hour  or  so.  In  that 
short  period  he  not  only  secnres  a  serious  backache  and  can  hardly 
stand  upright,  but  he  has  also  got  into  difficulties  in  disposing  of  the 
soil  which  he  has  been  trying  to  dig  up.  Instead  of  having  a  clean 
open  furrow  always  in  front  of  him  into  which  to  turn  the  next  *  spit,' 
he  finds  he  has  nowhere  to  place  it  except  back  in  the  spot  from  which 
he  has  hfted  it. 

To  give  some  idea  as  to  how  the  work  is  to  be  done,  let  the  reader 
imagine  this  page  to  represent  a  piece  of  ground  which  is  to  be  dug. 
If  it  is  only  a  small  area  the  first  furrow — represented  by  the  top  line 
of  type — may  he  taken  out  from  the  top  and  transferred  to  the  bottom 
outside  where  the  last  furrow  or  hne  of  type  stands.  Furrow  (or  line 
of  type)  number  two  may  then  be  dug  a  spade  deep  and  turned  into  the 
space  left  open  by  the  first  one  taken  out.  And  so  on,  digging  each 
row  from  left  to  right  or  vice  versa,  and  pushing  it  forward  into  the 
vacant  furrow,  until  the  last  one  is  reached.  The  furrow  here  may 
then  be  filled  with  the  soil  taken  from  the  first  opening,  and  thus  the 
whole  surface  will  not  only  have  been  turned  over,  but  will  stand  on  a 
different  bottom  from  what  it  did  before. 

Should  the  piece  of  ground  be  too  large  to  dig  acroBs  it  at  once,  it 
may  be  divided  into  two  or  more  convenient  portions.  Let  the  reader 
imagine  it  divided  into  two  portions  Hke  some  pages  of  this  book.  The 
soil  from  the  first  furrow — represented  in  the  columns  by  the  top  line 
of  type — may  then  be  placed  over  at  the  top  right-band  side  or  column. 
Then  the  various  rows  (as  represented  by  the  lines  of  type)  may  be  dng 
one  after  the  other  as  before  until  the  end  is  reached.  The  workman 
then  turns  right  about  face  to  begin  plot  number  two — as  it  weare  from 
the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  soil  from  the  furrow  (represented  by  the 
bottom  line  of  type  in  the  right-hand  column)  is  transferred  to  the 
furrow  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  plot  on  the  left  and  thus  completes  it. 
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Plot  nomber  two  is  then  dug  in  the  same  way  as  iinmber  one,  until  the 
top  ia  reached.  And  here  the  soil  token  oat  when  the  work  was  begun 
is  naed  to  fill  the  last  farrow. 

If  the  work  is  properly  done,  the  surface,  although  perhaps  cloddy, 
will  be  fairly  even  and  be  without  hills  and  hollows.  Before  proceeding 
to  dig  each  line  or  row,  all  weeds  on  the  sorface,  and  also  manure,  if 
any,  should  be  turned  into  the  bottom  of  the  open  farrow,  after  which 
the  soil  is  placed  upon  it  or  them.  The  surface  may  be  left  as  turned 
over,  with  the  exception  of  any  particularly  big  clods  which  are  easily 
rednosd  with  a  slap  of  the  spade  or  fork.  If  the  snrface  is  thus  left 
rough  for  the  action  of  the  winter  frosts  and  rains  the  clods  will 
giadaaJly  fall  asunder  and  by  the  spring  the  surface  will  be  in  a 
beaatifully  mellow  condition,  requiring  only  slightly  forking  over 
more  for  the  sake  of  appearance  perhaps  than  anything  else. 

Double  digg^ing'. — Aa  the  name  indicates,  this  means  digging  the 
soil  two  spits  deep.  The  first  spit  is  taken  ont  in  the  nsoal  way 
described  above,  but  the  subsoil  is  simply  dug  and  inverted  without 
being  removed  from  its  original  position.  This  is  an  excellent  practice 
where  the  snbsoil  happens  to  be  rather  poor.  It  also  opens  the  soil 
better  and  allows  the  water  to  drain  away  more  readily  from  the  roots 
of  the  plants.  And  while  it  is  better  than  ordinary  digging  it  is  not 
nearly  so  bard  as  trenching. 

Ridging  up. — This  operation  is  performed  by  digging  in  a  straight 
line  and  putting  the  soil  from  the  farrow  up  on  the  left  or  right  to  form 
a  ridge.  The  base  of  the  ridge  may  be  two  spits  wide  and  may  have  a 
spadeful  of  soil  from  a  furrow  on  each  side  placed  on  top  of  it.  Or  it 
need  only  be  one  spit  or  spade  wide,  so  that  there  shall  be  twice  as  many 
ridges  and  furrows,  thus  exposing  more  soil  to  the  action  of  the 
weather.  If  the  ridge  on  which  the  soil  is  placed  has  been  dag  before- 
hand it  will  be  all  the  better.  Ground  thus  treated  may  be  left  daring 
the  winter  months  to  become  mellowed  and  fertilised  for  spring 
cropping. 

A  modification  of  ridging  is  to  turn  up  a  spit  and  invert  it  in  the 
same  place.  Then  on  top  of  this  place  the  next  spit,  leaving  a 
corre^onding  hollow.  The  ground  treated  in  this  way  will  be  a  series 
of  little  hillocks  and  hollows. 

In  the  spring  time,  before  planting,  the  ridges  are  forked  down  and 
made  level,  end  it  will  be  found  that  the  texture  of  the  soil  has  been 
wondeifnlly  improved  by  the  treatment. 

Trenching. — This  is  a  much  more  serious  operation  than  digging, 
and  is  also  far  harder  work.  Consequently  it  is  not  done  more  often 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.     The  work  is  usuatly  performed  at  the 
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end  of  antunm  or  earl;  winter.  The  object  is  to  tnm  up  a  much 
gieater  depth  of  soil  than  can  be  accomplished  by  simple  digging  as 
described  above,  and  to  loosen  and  leaven  the  subsoil.  As  the  latter, 
however,  is  generally  much  less  fertile  than  the  upper  layer  of  soil, 
care  mnst  be  taken  that  it  does  not  completely  replace  that  when  the 
work  is  finished.  Should  it  do  so,  more  harm  than  good  has  been 
done,  as  the  fertile  soil  has  been  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
where  the  roots  cannot  reach  it ;  or  if  they  do  they  have  to  work  in  a 
lower  temperature,  and  this  in  itself  may  be  detrimental  to  the  roots. 
Unless  they  work  in  a  proper  temperature,  the  protoplasm  (see  p.  22) 
in  the  tender  cells  is  xmable  to  become  active,  with  the  result  that 
water  and  the  food  it  contains  cannot  be  absorbed.  Hence  the  leaves 
cannot  assist  in  assimilating  the  food  necessary  to  boild  np  the  tissues 
of  the  plants  and  to  produce  flowers,  fruits  &e. 

Openins  a  Trench.^A  piece  of  ground  3  to  4  feet  wide  should  be 
marked  off  with  a  line.  This  is  dug  out  about  3  or  4  feet — the  width 
and  depth  of  the  trench  usually  correspond— and  is  wheeled  to  the 
other  end  of  the  ground,  where  the  work  is  to  finish.  Indeed  the  work 
is  laid  ont  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  for  digging,  but  there  is  of  course 
much  more  soil  to  remove. 

The  first  trench  being  open,  the  next  piece  of  ground,  the  same 
width,  is  marked  oflf  and  dug  into  it.  The  soil,  however,  should  not  be 
completely  inverted  as  in  digging,  especially  if  the  subsoil  is  poor,  but 
should  be  placed  in  the  trench  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  always  more  or 
less  on  an  inclined  plane.  To  secure  this  the  soil  from  one  trench  may 
be  allowed  to  invade  the  other,  thus  keeping  the  worst  soil  always  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  best  on  top.  Manore  shoold  be  placed  or  mixed 
with  the  lower  layers  of  soil,  which  in  due  course  will  become  improved 
in  texture  and  fertility. 

Trenching  may  be  repeated  about  every  third  or  fourth  year.  But 
whenever  it  is  done,  the  soil  should,  if  possible,  be  trenched  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  on  the  previous  occasion,  so  as  to  secure  greater 
distribution  and  change. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  digging.  If  the  soil  is  dng  from 
north  to  south  on  one  occasion,  it  should  be  dug  from  east  to  west  on 
another,  or  in  any  other  different  direction. 

Drain^i^.— The  necessity  and  importance  of  thoroughly  draining 
the  soil  used  in  seed  pots,  pans  3to.  have  been  mentioned  at  p.  45. 
For  the  cultivation  of  outdoor  crops,  whether  flowers,  fruits,  or 
vegetables,  the  necessity  for  a  well-drained  soil  is  no  less  important. 
Indeed  the  success  of  any  crop  depends  very  largely  upon  whether  the 
soil  is  in  such  a  porous  state  that  water  will  readily  pass  away  after 
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wetting  it,  and  not  lamain  in  pools  either  on  the  anrface  or  some  httle 
distance  below  it.  Even  in  the  case  of  plants  which  grow  natorall; 
in  marshy  or  boggy  sitnations  stagnant  water  is  injmrioos  and  means 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  accmnnlation. 

Farmers  are  often  obliged  to  drain  their  land  by  lajring  pipes  at 
vurioos  depths,  or  by  having  trenches  or  ditches  made  at  varions  inter- 
vals so  that  the  water  may  be  carried  away  from  the  soil  in  which 
their  crops  are  growing.  In  the  coltivation  of  flowers,  fruits  and 
vegetables  perfect  drainage  is  often  secored  by  thoroughly  trenching 
the  soil,  deeply  digging  it,  and  ridging  it  op  as  explained.  I  have  seen 
neglected  kitchen-garden  ground  so  sodden  with  water  that  the  sorface 
became  covered  with  the  green  slime  so  characteristic  of  stagnant 
moistore.  But  after  it  had  been  well  trenched  and  left  exposed  during 
the  winter  months  it  became  qoite  porous,  and  now  bears  good  crops 
annually.  The  soil,  therefore,  cannot  be  turned  up  too  much,  and  if  the 
subsoil  is  too  poor  to  bring  to  the  surface  occasionally  it  may  be  at 
least  turned  over  as  explained  under  'Double  digging.' 

In  wet  heavy  soil  all  the  stones  and  rougher  portions  may  be  placed 
at  the  bottom  to  act  as  drainage  much  in  the  same  way  as  '  crocks '  in 
a  flower-pot.  Flower  borders  very  often  require  to  be  thoroughly 
drained  with  a  layer  of  brickbats,  chnkers,  stones,  mortar-rubbish  Sic. 
at  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  when  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
certain  plants,  such  as  Oncocyclus  Irises  (p  918),  Mariposa  Lilies 
(p.  872)  and  other  plants  which  readily  succumb  to  stagnant  moistuie 
at  the  roots  in  oui  climate. 

The  reason  why  wet  ground  is  so  injurious  to  plant  life  is  because 
the  temperature  is  lower  than  in  drained  land,  and  the  passage  of  air 
gases  through  the  soil  is  prevented.  As  long  as  the  soil  is  in  a  wet 
condition  so  long  will  the  heat  of  the  sun  be  used  to  evaporate  the 
water  instead  of  wuming  the  soil.  Even  in  the  hottest  summer,  the 
warm  water  will  come  to  the  surface,  while  the  cold  will  sink  down 
and  chill  the  roots  and  retard,  if  not  altogether  stop,  their  absorptive 
process  as  described  at  p.  27.  And  thus  the  plants  suffer  perhaps  in 
the  midst  of  an  abundance  of  plant  food  which  is  not  placed  at  their 
disposal  in  a  proper  state  owing  to  bad  drainage. 


Besides  digging  and  trenching  the  soil,  it  may,  if  in  a  wet  condi- 
tion,  also  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  lime,  which  is  a  m<»t  important 
agent  in  fertilising  the  soil.  It  not  only  '  sweetens  '  sour  wet  land,  but 
makes  it  drier  and  more  porous,  and  thus  increases  its  temperature. 
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It  also  iraqaently  liberateB  potash  (one  of  the  most  important  plant 
fooda  locked  up  in  the  soil),  and  it  is  also  a  great  preventivd  of 
Termin  in  the  shape  of  slags,  sniuls,  caterpillars  and  grabs  of  all  kinds. 
At  the  rate  of  from  10  to  20  cwts.  per  acre  or  ^  lb.  to  1  Ih.  per  square 
yard  may  be  applied  daring  the  winter  months  in  a  powdered  state, 
when  the  soil  is  free  from  vegetation.  Bat  while  there  can  be  no 
doabt  as  to  the  fertilising  properties  of  lime  care  most  be  taken  not  to 
be  continnally  dressing  the  soil  with  it.  It  is  a  bad  plan,  not  only  with 
lime,  bat  with  all  other  fertilisers,  to  apply  one  kind  only.  A  chaage  is 
beneficial,  and  chemical  changes  take  place  between  one  and  the  other, 
bat  all  the  changes  are  more  or  less  nsefnl  to  the  soil.     See  p.  1030. 

Qaa  Lime  also  may  be  applied  dnring  the  same  season,  but  most 
be  given  in  smaller  qoantities,  say  at  the  rate  of  1  to  2  cwts.  per  acre,  ab 
in  a  fresh  state  it  is  very  injorious  to  plant  life.  It  is,  however,  a  deadly 
enemy  to  insect  pests.  The  fresher  the  gas  lime  the  smaller  the  pro- 
p<ntion  of  it  shoald  be  osed  ;  abotit  two  or  three  ounces  to  the  square 
yard  would  be  quite  sufficient.  The  longer  it  is  exposed  the  less 
injurious  to  plant  life  does  it  become,  as  many  of  its  poisonous  gases 
escape  into  the  atmosphere. 


EOEINO  AND  BAEIKQ 

Next  to  the  spade  and  the  fork  the  hoe  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant tool  nsed  in  garden  cultivation.  It  is  mode  in  many  forms,  shapes 
and  sizes,  bat  that  known  as  the  '  Draw  Hoe,'  which  the  gardener 
pulls  towards  him  as  be  walks  forwards,  and  that  known  as  the  '  Dutch 
Hoe,'  which  he  pushes  from  him  as  he  walks  backwards,  are  the  best 
knovmand  most  used. 

Whatever  the  shape,  however,  the  object  in  view  is  the  same.  The 
hoe  plays  many  parts  in  the  garden.  It  is  used  for  drawing  drills  for 
seeds,  Potatoes  or  other  tubers,  for  breaking  and  loosening  the  soil,  for 
thinning  out  seedlings,  for  cutting  up  weeds,  and  for  keeping  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  generally  clean  and  in  good  condition.  Like  everything 
else  connected  with  gardening,  hoeing  requires  a  good  deal  of  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge  of  the  crops,  otherwise  the  workman  may  soon 
do  Car  more  barm  than  good. 

The  rake  also  plays  on  important  part  in  the  improvement  of  the 
soil.  It  is  indispensable  for  levelhng  the  ground  iu  the  preparation  of 
seed-beds,  clearing  the  weeds  and  rubbish  generally  from  borders, 
shrubberies,  lawns  &c.,  and  its  use  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  work- 
man can  never  be  &  drawback  in  keeping  a  garden  in  good  order. 
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UTTLCHINO 

The  reader  will  find  this  expression  need  many  times  in  connection 
with  the  caltaral  directions  given  for  the  varioas  plants  described  in 
this  work.     It  is  therefore  advisable  to  explain  its  meaning  and  value. 

A  '  mulch '  or  '  mulching '  in  gardening  language  means  on  extra 
covering  of  soil,  rotten  leaves,  or  manore,  either  separately  or 
combined,  placed  over  the  roots  of  plants  either  after  the  latter  have 
been  newly  planted,  or  at  any  period  dming  their  growth  when  it  may 
be  conaidoied  advisable. 

The  advantages  of  mulching  may  be  sommed  up  as  follows : — 

(i.)  During  the  hot  and  dry  summer  months  it  prevents  excessive 
evaporation  from  the  soil  and  thus  not  only  preserves  the  moistore  for 
the  roots  to  absorb,  but  it  also  prevents  the  soil  from  becoming 
excesaively  hot  by  day,  and  cold  by  night,  thus  maintaining  a  more 
regular  temperature. 

(ii.)  In  winter  it  protects  the  roots  from  frost  and  also  keeps  the 
soil  warmer. 

(iii.)  When  a  rich  mulch  is  applied  to  newly  planted  trees  and 
shrubs,  it  not  only  has  the  above  advantages,  but  the  manurial  matters 
contained  in  it  are  washed  down  into  the  soil  and  enrich  it  witti  food 
for  the  benefit  of  the  newly  formed  or  forming  roote. 

(iv.)  A  good  mulching  of  rich  manure  to  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  after 
they  have  set  their  fmits  is  highly  beneficial  in  asBiBting  them  to  swell 
rapidly  and  ripen  more  quickly.  Once  a  plant — no  matter  whether  a 
tree,  shrub,  or  annual — begins  to  develop  fruit  and  seeds,  a  demand  is 
made  upon  its  reserve  materials.  If  these  are  not  quite  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demand,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  extra  food  supplied 
by  means  of  a  good  mulching  will  supply  the  deficiency. 


PLANT  FOODS  AND  MANURES 

Bbsisbb  being  a  rooting  medium  for  plants,  the  soil  may  also  be 
regarded  as  a  storehouse  containing  some  of  the  particular  kinds  of  food 
required  to  build  up  the  stems,  leaves,  fiowers,  and  fruits  of  plants  in 
conjunction  with  other  foods  obtained  from  the  air.  A  soil  is  said  to 
be  fertile  when  it  contains  an  abundance  of  plant  food,  and  sterile  or 
barren  when  this  food  is  scarce  or  altogether  absent.  The  great  object 
a  gardener  has  in  view  therefore  is  to  treat  the  soil  in  such  a  way  that 
it  shall  always  be  in  a  more  or  less  fertile  condition,  and  never  be 
deficient  in  any  of  the  essential  plant  foods. 
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Plants  require  at  least  twelve  different  kinds  of  food  to  develop 
properly,  and  to  bring  their  flowers  or  fmits  to  perfection.    These  foods 


Oxygen 

Sulphur 

lAme 

Carbon 

Phosphorus 

Soda 

Hydrogen 

Potash 

Magr 

Nitrogen 

Iron 

Chlor 

These  are  present  in  all  cultivated  plants  in  greater  or  less 
gnantities,  besides  many  other  things  which  are  said  to  be  non-essential. 
As  a  rule  all  the  foods  except  Nitrogen,  Potash,  and  Phosphorus  are 
readily  obtained  from  the  air,  soil,  or  water  by  the  plants  themselves, 
liime  is  often  present  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  is  very  important  for 
fruit  or  leguminous  crops.  Only  a  small  trace  of  Iron  is  necessary,  yet 
without  its  aid  the  green  colouring  of  leaves  cannot  be  developed.  The 
air  supplies  Oxygen  and  Carbon,  which  are  absorbed  in  a  combined  state 
by  the  leaves  of  plants  and  are  afterwards  split  up — the  Carbon  being 
retained  to  build  up  the  frame  of  the  plant,  while  a  large  amount  of  the 
Oxygen  is  liberated  by  the  pores  of  the  leaves  (see  p.  33), 

All  the  mineral  substances  are  provided  by  the  roots,  but  they  must 
first  of  all  be  dissolved  by  water.  Salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  is  generally 
found  in  plants  which  grow  naturally  near  the  sea,  and  where  these 
have  been  brought  under  cultivation,  dressings  of  salt  may  be  given  to  the 
soil  occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  Asparagus  (p.  1145)  and  Seakale 
(p.  1121)  &c. 


Three  important  plant  foods 

The  good  growth  of  plants  practically  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  Nitrogen,  Potash,  and  Phosphorus  in  such  a  state  that  they  can 
readily  enter  into  the  plant  and  assist  the  other  foods  in  building  it 
up.  The  absence  of  any  one  of  these  three  foods  cannot  be  made 
good  by  an  extra  supply  of  the  others.  The  gardener  need  not 
often  worry  himself  in  regard  to  the  nine  other  foods  mentioned 
above,  with  the  exception  of  Lime ;  bnt  he  shoiild  always  satisfy 
himself  that  his  soil  is  not  deficient  to  any  great  extent  in  any  of  these 
three  foods,  the  peculiarities  and  properties  of  which  are  referred  to 
below. 

Nitrogen. — Although  so  abundant  in  the  atmosphere — being  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole — this  gas  is  very  shy  of  uniting  with  others,  or  of 
being  absorbed  by  the  leaves  of  plants  like  carbonic  acid  gas.    There 
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is  ao  exceptioD  in  the  case  of  Legominous  planta  (see  pp.  322-3S5). 
It  has  been  found  that  plants  of  thia  order  have  the  pecoliarity  of 
developing  small  nodoles  on  their  roots.  These  uodoles  are  aapposed 
to  be  the  work  of  bacteria  which  possess  the  power  of  absorbing  large 
qoaDtities  of  nitrogen  from  the  air,  thae  bringing  it  into  contact  with 
and  fertilising  the  soil.  For  this  reason  it  is  unnecessary  to  give 
Leguminous  crops,  such  as  Feas,  Beans,  Lupins  &c.,  nitrogenous 
manures.  Indeed  dreseing  the  soil  growing  such  crops  with  nitro- 
genous mannres  is  likely  to  do  a  good  deal  of  mischief.  The  plants  get 
ae  it  were  surfeited  with  a  food  which  they  are  capable  of  obtaining 
easily  for  themselves.  They  may  require  potash  and  phosphatic 
manures  but  never  or  rarely  ever  nitrogenous  ones.  And  soil  poor  in 
nitrogen  may  be  enriched  by  the  cultivation  of  Leguminous  plants, 
afterwards  digging  or  ploughhig  them  into  the  soil. 

Uses  of  Nitrogen. — Nitrogen  promotes  the  growth  of  plants,  giving 
the  leaves  a  deeper  colour  and  making  them  larger  and  more  luxuriant. 
It  is  chiefly  obtained  from  farmyard  manure,  and  the  droppings  of 
various  animals — pigs,  horses,  cows,  chickens  &c. — but  never  in  a  free 
state.  Guano — the  excreta  of  seabirds  in  South  America — nitrate  of 
soda,  nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  the  principal  arti- 
ficial sources  which  supply  nitrogen.  The  manures  containing  it 
require  to  be  used  in  very  small  quantities. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  a  mineral  salt  found  in  Chih,  Peru,  and  Bolivia, 
aod  has  of  iate  years  become  very  popular  as  a  quick-acting  manure 
for  all  kinds  of  crops.  It  resembles  dirty  common  salt  in  appearance, 
and  like  that  substance  readily  dissolves  in  water.  Care  should  tbere- 
toTe  be  taken  when  storing  it  to  deposit  it  in  a  dry  place,  otherwise  it 
will  lose  much  of  its  value. 

Care  must  be  exercised  in  its  use  for  garden  crops.  If  too  much  is 
given  the  leaves  of  the  plants  will  shrivel  up  as  if  they  had  been 
boiled.  About  1  lb.  to  forty  square  yards  is  usually  considered  to  be 
a  safe  dressing,  and  it  may  be  applied  vrith  advantage  to  such  crops 
as  Potatoes,  Cabbages  and  other  Cruciferous  crops  (p.  1113),  Beet, 
Tomatoes  tbc. 

Owing  to  its  fleeting  character,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
washed  out  of  the  soil,  it  is  obvious  that  nitrate  of  soda  is  only  of  real 
value  to  the  roots  of  any  crop  of  plants  in  an  actively  growing  state. 
It  should  therefore  be  used  to  hasten  the  growth  of  young  plants,  or 
to  bring  others  more  quickly  into  a  state  of  full  growth. 

As  a  role  it  is  best  used  by  itself  and  not  in  conjunction  with  other 
manures,  such  as  superphosphate  which  decomposes  it.  If  mixed  with 
armyard  or  other  organic  manures  which  have  the  power  of  extracting 
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and  destroyiog  all  its  value,  it  is  so  mnch  waste,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  is  httle  use  iu  applying  it  to  any  soil  which  is  not  actually  well 
supplied  with  phosphates  and  potash — the  two  other  important  manures 
referred  to  above. 

Sii^hate  of  Ammonia. — This  is  very  similar  in  appearance  to 
Nitrate  of  SodA,  but  is  if  anything  a  little  dirtier  in  colour.  It  is 
manufactured  from  the  aumionia  liquor  of  gas  works,  and  is  somewhat 
stronger  and  more  durable  in  its  action  than  Nitrate  of  Soda  ;  conse- 
quently it  need  not  be  used  in  such  large  quantities.  Although  it 
may  be  mixed  with  Superphosphate,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  should 
never  be  used  in  conjunction  with  lime  or  chalk,  ashes,  or  a  manure 
known  as  '  Thomas's  phosphate  '  or  '  basic  slag,'  as  these  drive  off  the 
ammonia  from  it. 

Gas  Liquor. — This  contains  a  good  percentage  of  ammoniacal 
manures,  and  is  stronger  in  action  than  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  A 
gallon  of  it  should  be  diluted  with  at  least  four  gallons  of  water,  and 
may  be  used  as  a  Liquid  manure. 

Soot. — This  is  not  only  a  good  nitrogenous  manure  but  also  con- 
tains a  certain  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  may  there- 
fore be  said  to  be  more  or  less  ideal  as  it  contains  the  three  most 
important  plant  foods.  It  is  valuable  not  only  for  its  manurial 
properties  but  also  for  its  great  value  in  keeping  away  slugs,  snails, 
and  other  vermin. 

Other  Nitrogenous  Mamtres. — Under  this  heading  may  he  placed 
almost  all  refuse  which  has  been  in  a  living  state  at  one  time  or 
another.  The  refuse  from  slaughterhouses,  such  as  dried  blood,  and 
meat,  hoof-parings,  old  rags,  hides,  leather  &c.,  are  all  more  or  less  of 
manurial  value,  but  they  do  not  yield  up  their  food  until  in  a 
thoroughly  decayed  state.  They  are  therefore  rather  slow-acting  in 
the  soil,  but  are  nevertheless  valuable  for  perennial  crops. 

Pbospbatic  Manures. — These  are  derived  from  phosphates,  and 
have  a  marked  effect  in  the  production  and  early  ripening  of  fruit,  and  all 
garden  crops  benefit  by  their  presence,  as  they  are  compounds  of  potash, 
lime,  and  ammonia — all  valuable  plant  foods.  Superphosphate  of  lime, 
hones,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  and  phosphate  of  potash,  are  the  chief 
phospbatlc  plant  foods  used. 

Superphoephate  of  Lime. — When  in  a  good  condition  this  is  a  fine 
greyish  powder,  dry  and  friable  to  the  fingers,  and  not  wet  and  sticky. 
It  has  a  peculiar  smell  and  tastes  very  sour  or  '  limy.'  About  1  cwt. 
of  it  contains  12-14  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  or  more  than  is  yielded  by 
a  ton  of  good  farmyard  manure.  It  shoald  be  used  carefully,  about 
1  lb.  to  every  4  or  S  square  yards  being  sufficient  for  vegetable  and 
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frait  crops.  A  Bmaller  qnautity,  however,  is  safer  for  the  flower  bonier, 
applied  in  spring  and  lightly  forked  into  the  soil  as  the  plants  are 
abont  to  begin  growth.  The  best  time  as  a  rule  for  dressing  the  soil 
with  Bnperphosphate  is  in  spring  when  seeds  are  being  sown.  If  the 
soil  is  in  a  poor  condition,  saperphosphftte  by  itself  will  not  be  of  much 
use,  and  the  gronnd  shoold  have  had  a  good  dressing  of  farmyard 
mannre  the  previous  antumn  to  make  it  valuable. 

Bonei. — The  value  of  Bones  as  a  phosphatio  manure  has  long  been 
recognised,  and  many  gardeners  are  very  partial  to  having  a  sprinkling 
of  '  bone-meal '  or  '  bone-flour '  always  mixed  with  soil  when  repotting 
or  replanting.  Bones  are,  however,  a  very  slow-acting  manure,  but 
the  process  of  decomposition  and  consequent  quicker  action  may  be 
assisted  by  having  them  finely  crushed.  In  the  form  of  bone-meal, 
unadulterated  and  unsteamed  bones  contain  about  46-50  per  cent,  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  also  a  small  quantity — 4-6  per  cent. — of 
ammonia  salts.  Steamed  or  boiled  bones  contain  about  60  per  cent, 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  but  not  so  much  ammonia.  The  phosphate  of 
lime,  however,  is  not  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  when  acted  upon  by 
the  carbonic  acid  in  ordinary  water,  rain  &c.  it  gradually  dissolves  and 
fertilises  the  soil. 

A  manure  called  dissolved  bones  or  bone  superpho^hate  is  produced 
by  mixing  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  (or  oil  of  vitriol)  with 
raw  bone-meal — about  9  cwts,  of  sulphuric  acid  to  20  cwts.  of  bone- 
meal.  About  one-third  of  the  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  bones 
is  changed  by  the  chemical  process  into  a  soluble  condition,  and  is  thus 
more  readily  available  for  the  roots  of  plants.  A  reasonable  dressing 
for  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  is  about  1-2  lbs.  to  every  ten  square  yards, 
and  may  be  given  in  winter  or  spring. 

Baste  Slag. — This  is  a  dark  coloured  powdery  substsjice  also 
known  as  '  Thomas's  phosphate '  and  '  basic  cinder.'  It  contains  a 
good  deal  of  oxidised  iron  (commonly  called  '  rust '),  but  not  to  any 
injurioos  extent.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  the  amount  of  lime  it  contains 
in  the  form  of  a  phosphate,  and  it  is  particularly  valuable  for  improv- 
ing soils  which  are  destitute  of  lime  or  chalk,  and  also  vegetable  or 
animal  remains  called  hmnus.  It  is  best  apphed  in  antunm  or  winter 
at  the  rate  of  4-8  ounces  to  the  square  yard,  or  10-20  cwts.  to  the 
acre,  more  or  less  according  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil  in  regard  to  lime 
and  hmnus.  It  is  good  for  fruit  trees  and  most  garden  crops,  but  will 
give  disappointing  results  if  applied  in  spring  instead  of  autumn  or 
winter  as  recommended. 

Pota^ — While  nitrogenous  food  increases  luxurious  growth,  and 
phoqihatic  food  large  crops  of  fruit,  potash  increases  the  quality  and 
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flavoux  by  manafactnrmg  the  sngary  ingredients  ao  noticeable  in  Apples, 
Pears,  FlumB,  Grapes,  Beetroot  &c. 

Grorden  soil  is  rarely  lacking  in  potash,  and  a  aapply  may  always  he 
liberated  by  the  addition  of  lime.  Soil  which  has  been  well  mannred 
with  dung  for  years  is  very  rich  in  potash,  and  in  soch  cases  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  trouble  aboat  obtaining  special  artificial  manures. 
Where,  however,  the  soil  is  poor  in  potash,  it  will  be  improved  by  lime, 
basic  slag,  and  fcainit — the  latter  a  cheap  and  economical  manure 
containing  sulphate  of  potash,  common  salt,  sulphate  of  magnesia 
(Epsom  Salts)  and  chloride  of  magnesia.  Besides  these,  sulphate  of 
potash,  muriate  of  potash,  and  phi^phate  of  potash  all  yield  potash, 
as  do  also  the  ashes  of  all  vegetables  and  plants  generally.  Most  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops,  and  particularly  those  belonging  to  the  Cruciferous 
group,  are  improved  by  the  addition  or  presence  of  potash  manure  in 
the  soil. 

Other  manures. — Besides  the  above  manures,  which  are  all  more 
or  lees  artificially  manufactured  and  brought  into  a  more  or  less  soluble 
condition  so  as  to  be  available  as  plant-food,  it  is  now  necessary  to 
refer  to  others  which  may  be  termed  natural  manures.  Of  these  the  best 
known  is  certainly  : — 

Farmyard  manure.— This  consists  of  the  refuse  of  htter,  solid  and 
liquid  excreta  of  all  animals,  &c.  from  stables.  To  be  fit  for  use  in  the 
garden  it  should  be  turned  over  constantly  and  well  watered,  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  volatile  ammonia.  The  water  however  should 
not  be  allowed  to  drain  away  and  be  lost  for  ever,  but  means  should  be 
taken  to  secure  it  and  use  it  as  a  liquid  manure. 

Good  farmyard  manure  contains  about  10-12  lbs.  of  nitrogen, 
10-15  lbs.  ot  potash,  and  4-9  lbs.  ot  phosphate,  that  is  only  24-36  lbs. 
or  less  than  ^  cwt.  altogether  of  essential  plant  foods  out  of  a  ton  of 
material.  The  remaining  19^  cvrts.  of  straw  or  litter  however  are  not 
absolutely  valueless.  The  material  has  been  alive  at  one  time,  and 
has  been  produced  by  the  soil  and  air.  When  returned  to  the  soil 
therefore  it  acts  as  a  kind  of  tonic  to  the  mineral  particles  in  the  soil, 
it  retains  moisture  in  hot  weather,  and  keeps  out  cold  in  winter,  and 
has  other  useful  properties  that  make  it  on  the  whole  an  excellent  and 
popular  manure.  Some  gardeners  have  an  inclination  to  do  without 
farmyard  manure  altogether,  and  rely  a  good  deal  upon  the  chemical  or 
artificial  productions  referred  to  above.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  as 
mentioned  before,  to  be  always  dressing  soil  with  the  same  kinds  of 
manures,  and  a  medium  course  is  best  adopted.  While  farmyard 
manure  may  not  give  such  good  or  clean  results  ae  chemical  manures 
for  some  crops,  such  as  Potatoes  for  example,  that  are  subject  to  fungoid 
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diseases,  the  ose  of  chemical  manuies  entiiely  would  leave  the  soil 
in  the  coorBe  of  time  impoverished  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  hnmuB, 
and  this  as  already  mentioned  is  a  vety  important  ingredient  of  most 
soils. 

Peat-moss  litter,  now  largely  employed  for  bedding  down  animals,  is 
also  a  good  manure,  but  its  heating  qualities,  although  rapid,  are  not  ao 
lasting  as  ordinary  stable  manure.  It  however  soaks  up  liquids  from 
the  stables  much  better  and  holds  it  in  the  tissues. 

Poultry  mamtre. — Where  fowls  are  kept  it  is  a  mistake  to  waste 
the  cleanings  from  their  penB.  A  ton  of  chicken  manure  yields  18-25 
lbs.  of  nitrogen,  12-24  Ibe.  ot  phosphate,  and  6-12  lbs.  ol  potash.  The 
excreta  should  be  used  with  care  and  should  always  be  well  mixed  with 
Boil,  or  made  up  in  bags  or  sacks  and  sunk  in  tanks  of  water  to  yield  a 
good  liquid  manure. 

Pigeon  manure  is  even  richer  in  manurial  value  than  that  of 
chickens.  A  ton  contains  about  72  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  48  lbs.  of  phos' 
phates,  and  2S  lbs.  of  potash.  It  may  be  used  with  care  in  the  same 
way  as  chicken  manure.  Indeed  the  excreta  of  all  animals  make 
excell^it  manures  and  are  well  worth  saving  for  garden  purposes.  A 
few  experiments  in  using  them  will  soon  enable  the  gardener  to  find 
out  the  most  useful  quantities  to  use. 

Gitario. — This  is  the  excreta  and  decayed  bodies  of  the  sea-birds  that 
frequent  the  rocky  islands  near  the  coast  of  Peru.  In  a  saleable  state 
it  is  a  dark  brownish  or  snufF-coloured  powder,  with  a  peculiar  smell  of 
its  own,  and  weighs  about  70  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  As  a  manure  its  value 
depends  mainly  on  the  amount  of  ammonia,  soluble  and  insoluble 
phosphates,  and  alkaline  salts  which  it  contains.  One  ton  of  good 
Peruvian  Quano  is  considered  to  be  equal  in  manurial  value  to  either 
33|  tons  of  farmyard  manure ;  20  tons  of  horse-dung ;  38^  tons  of 
cow-dnng;  22^  tons  of  pig-dung ;  or  14J  tons  of 'night  soil' orhoman 
excrement.  Looked  at  in  another  way  it  may  be  stated  that  out  of 
1  cwt.  (112  lbs.)  of  good  Guano,  there  is  about  8  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  18 
lbs.  ot  phosphoric  acid,  and  3^  lbs.  ot  potash — the  quantity  of  each  per 
ton  of  course  being  20  times  as  much.  For  garden  purposes  about 
2-4  cwts.  per  acre,  or  1-2  ozs.  to  the  square  yard,  is  a  reasonable 
dressing,  hut  care  should  be  exercised  in  its  use,  and  it  is  better  to  give 
smaller  amounts  to  most  crops  until  the  action  has  been  tested.  As  a 
liquid  manure  it  is  very  valuable,  about  a  tea-spoonful — more  or  less — 
to  a  couple  of  gallons  of  water  being  a  good  stimulant  for  flowers.  It 
is  better  not  to  wet  the  fohage  of  plants  with  hquid  manures  of  any 
kind  owing  to  their  rather  vigorous  action. 

When  buying  Guano  or  any  other  high  class  manure  it  is  always 
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advisable  to  obtain  a  warranty  as  to  the  amonnt  of  available  nitrogen, 
(or  ammonia),  pbosphateB,  and  potash  contained  in  them. 

Fish  Guano. — This  is  Uie  dried  and  powdered  refose  from  cod  and 
herring  and  other  fish  factories,  and  may  be  regEirded  aa  containing  a 
fair  amonnt  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  According  to  the  kind 
of  fish  osed,  this  guano  may  contain  from  7  to  14  per  cent,  of  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  ammonia ;  13-30  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime ;  and 
only  2-3  per  cent,  of  potash.  To  be  of  mncb  value  as  a  fertilieet  the 
oOy  matters  should  have  been  extracted  as  far  as  possible,  as  the 
presence  of  oil  retards  the  action  of  the  manure  and  gives  nnaatisfactory 
resnlts.  The  action  of  Fiah  Qu&no  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
Peruvian  Guano,  but  it  may  be  used  a  little  more  freely,  say  abont 
2-10  cwts.  per  acre,  or  at  the  rate  of  1-4  ozs.  to  the  square  yard. 

The  above  are  the  principal  manores  in  use,  but  in  various  seaside 
localities  seaweed  is  much  valued,  chiefly  ovring  to  the  potash  salts 
contained  in  it.  A  ton  of  fresh  seaweed  contains  abont  10  lbs.  of 
nitrogen,  10  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  30-45  lbs.  of  potash,  and  about 
SO  lbs.  of  common  salt.  It  may  be  turned  over  several  times  in  a  heap 
and  allowed  to  decompose  like  ordinary  farmyard  manure,  and  in  this 
state  may  be  dug  into  the  soil  in  the  same  way. 

Old  rags,  rapecake  dust,  meat  refuse,  bom  shavings  and  almost  any 
vegetable  remains  free  from  fungus  diseases  may  also  be  used  for 
manuring  the  soil. 

Cool  ashes,  which  are  often  recommended  in  ignorance,  should 
never  be  applied  to  any  decent  soil,  as  they  do  more  harm  than  good. 
If  used  at  all,  it  should  be  only  to  m^e  sticky  clayey  soil  moire 
porous. 
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PAETU 

THE   HARDY  FLOWER  GARDEN 

Tbb  modem  Flower  Oarden  embraces  the  cultivation  of  such  a  variety 
of  plants  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  enumerate  the  difierent  groups  or 
sectionB  in  which  they  are  usually  placed.  Thus,  many  gardens  have 
a  place  set  apart  purposely  for  the  cultivation  of  rock-plants  and 
alpinos ;  also  specially  prepared  borders  for  choice  herbaceous  perennials 
of  all  sortB ;  streams,  pools,  or  lakes  for  water  and  marsh  plants ;  and 
also  sufficient  space  for  the  cultivation  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 

Although  the  plants  belonging  to  the  various  groups  are  described 
in  their  natural  orders  in  the  following  pages,  and  may  easily  be  found 
by  referring  to  the  Index,  there  is  a  certain  convenience  in  having  a  list 
of  them  all  together  for  ready  reference.  To  facilitate  obtaining  further 
information  about  them,  the  page  at  which  any  particular  plant  is 
described  is  given  immediately  after  the  name. 

Should  the  reader,  therefore,  wish  to  have  a  list  of  the  beet  Annuals, 
Ho'baoeOQS  Perennials,  Bock  Plants,  Water  Plants,  Bulbous  Plants, 
Ornamental  and  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs  &c.,  he  has  only  to  con- 
sult the  lists  given  below.  If  he  does  not  know  any  plant  mentioned, 
be  will  find  a  description  of  it  vnth  cultural  information  at  the  page 
quoted  aft»  the  name. 

At  the  same  time  should  there  be  a  plant  in  bis  or  her  garden  the 
name  of  which  is  unknown  it  will  be  possible  to  '  run  it  down '  or 
determine  to  which  natural  ord^  or  genus  it  belongs  by  means  of  the 
'  Key  '  given  at  p.  121. 

Although  the  lists  are  fairly  exhaustive  the  author  does  not 
recommend  the  cultivation  of  all  of  them  in  every  garden.  This  would 
indeed  be  impossible  in  most  cases,  but  a  selection  should  be  mode 
according  to  the  taete  of  the  reader,  and  the  known  capabihty  of  bis 
soil,  and  what  it  will  grow.  As  a  rule  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  grow 
a  few  different  kinds  of  plants  well,  and  study  their  peculiarities  and 
tastes,  their  likes  and  dislikes  for  certain  soils  and  situations  &c.,  than 
to  fill  a  garden  with  many  kinds  that  may  be  quite  unsuitable,  or 
cannot  be  properly  attended  to. 
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ANNUALS  AND   BIENNIALS 

Annuals  are  plaats  which  spring  from  seed,  flower,  prodace  aeed,  and 
die  in  one  year  or  season  of  growth.  Many  hieuniaJ  or  even  perennial 
plants  are  treated  as  annuals,  as  it  is  less  trouble  to  raise  them  from 
seeds  every  year  than  to  house  or  protect  the  roots  during  the  winter. 
'  Hardy '  annuals  are  those  plants  which  may  be  sown  and  grown 
from  start  to  finishin  the  open  air.  '  Tender  '  or '  half  hardy '  annuals, 
on  the  other  hand,  require  to  be  raised  in  gentle  heat,  and  must  not  be 
planted  out  until  all  danger  from  frost  is  past ;  or  if  sown  outside,  the 
operation  must  be  performed  later  than  for  hardy  annuals. 

Hardy  annuals  may  be  sown  either  in  pots  or  pans,  or  in  the  places 
outside  in  the  garden  in  which  they  are  intended  to  bloom :  whether  in 
rows  or  patches  of  course  depends  on  the  grower.  The  soil  should  be 
well  prepared,  raked  over,  and  levelled.  The  seed  should  be  sown  very 
thinly,  and  only  slightly  covered,  and  gently  patted  down  with  a  fiat 
board  or  the  back  of  a  spade,  and  the  general  instructions  given  from 
p.  42  to  p.  46  Tovst  be  borne  in  mind. 

When  flowers  are  required  in  summer  or  autumn,  hardy  annuals 
may  be  sown  out  of  doors  in  March  and  April.  If  required  in  early 
amnmer  or  late  spring,  then  the  seeds  should  be  sown  early  in  Septem- 
ber. When  thinned  out,  the  sturdy  seedlings  may  be  afterwards  trans- 
planted to  their  flowering  positions,  sufficiently  early  to  become 
established  before  winter.  For  further  particulars  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  article  on  seeds  and  seed  sowing,  pp.  24,  42. 

Biennials. — These  are  plants  which  usually  require  two  years  or 
seasons  of  growth  to  develop  fully  from  seed  before  they  die  naturally. 
The  seeds  of  hardy  biennials  are  usually  sown  from  June  to  August,  and 
pricked  out  or  transplanted  in  the  autumn  to  the  places  in  which  they 
are  to  bloom  the  following  year.  Tender  biennials  must  be  sown  in 
autumn  in  a  frame  or  cool  house,  and  the  plants  must  be  sheltered  in 
these  places  until  about  the  end  of  the  following  May,  when  they  may 
be  planted  out. 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  best  annuals  and  biennials,  or 
plants  that  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
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A  Selection  of  the  moat  Ornamental  Annual  and  Biennial  Plants, 
or  those  that  may  be  treated  as  such 


Tha  page  at  which  deaoriptioi 


and  ooltiml  inlormation  (or  each  ai 
after  the  name. 


I  given  appeafa 


AbronU  nmbellata,  p.  760. 
AeToclimDm  roaeDin,  p.  608. 
AdoDia  ADtnuuMkUa,  p.  146. 
Al7««nm  marituniuD,  p.  310. 
Amberboa  moaohata,  p.  SSI . 

odonte,  p.  6E1. 
AntuThuHun,  TUfl.,p.  710. 
AphanoatephoB  nunoaUsi- 

moa,  p.  497. 
AnUc  aniKMa,  p.  906. 
Aaperola  asnrea  getoaa, 

p.  487. 
Baieria  ooion&ria,  p.  534. 
Baiaam,  [L  394. 
BnchjtMiiiie  iberidif  olia. 

p.  497. 


ia  discolor,  p.  362. 


p.  363. 
Calendula  offioiuslis,  p.  644. 
Gallistephiu    hortengia    (the 

type)   and   varioua   China 

Askos,  p.  499, 
Oanpwinla  Loreji,  p.  667. 

p.  566. 
Hedinni,  p.  S66. 
■ibirioa,  p.  668. 
spioata,  p.  668. 
Candrtoft,  p.  318. 
Cwat«biu7  Bella,  p.  666. 
Camationa,  Uargoerite, 

p.  341. 
Cdoaia,  p.  769. 
CsntMnre*  cyanna,  p.  660. 

moaehata,  p.  651. 
Ceotaaridiiun  Onunmondi, 

p.  496. 
Ceotnuitbiu  maorosiphon, 

p.  489. 
Cheinnthna,  p.  904. 
CbitM  Aater,  p.  499. 
ChijaaDthamnin  aaiinatiun, 


p.  S81. 
Clariia  elegana,  p.  462. 

polehetlaH  p.  468. 
Clintooia  pnlohella,  p.  G66. 
Ocwkacomb,  p.  763. 
Cdlioaia  bioolor,  p.  717. 


OoIlinaU  Tenia,  p.  716. 
OoUomU  ooooinea,  p.  66B, 
ConvolvtilaB  triaolor,  y.  686. 
Coieopaia  Drummondi, 

p.  618. 
Oosmldiiun  bDrridgeaniim, 

p.  632. 
Coamos  bipiniutDB,  p.  623. 
Datura,  p.  692. 
Delpbininm,  anniul  vara., 

P.1S8. 
Dliutthus  sinenaiB,  p.  246. 
Digitalia  purpurea,  vara., 

p.  729. 
Dimorphotbeoa  annna, 
p.  544. 
EoUonia,  p.  644. 
DTaaooephalnni,Tar3.,p.  761. 
Eiydmoiu  alpiuiun,  p.  214. 
ParolEkianam, 
p.  316. 
Eaohaoholtaia,  vara.,  p.  197. 
fjQcharldiom  gnuidiflonuii, 

p.  456. 
Eatooa  viaeida,  p.  669. 
Foiget-Die-not,  p.  677. 
Foxglove,  p.  722. 
Qaillardia  uubl]rodon,p.  637. 

piota,  p.  637. 
Oaura  Liadheimeri,  p.  467. 
Oilia  aohillealoUa,  p.  664. 
ooronopitolia,  p.  664. 
denaiflon,  p.  664. 
dianthoidea,  p.  664. 
liniflora,  p.  665. 
miorantha,  p.  666. 
trisoloT,  p.  666. 
Glaooium,  vara.,  p.  1S6. 
Oodetia  Whitneyi,  p.  464. 
Qypaophila  elegans,  p.  348. 
viaooaa,  p.  349. 
Helianthna  atuiQua,  p.  616. 

petioUris,  p.  517. 
HelidhiTBum  arenarium, 
p.  506. 
brooteatum, 
p.  608. 
HoDeatf ,  p.  307. 
Iheria  ooronaria.  p.  818. 
nmbellata,  p.  320. 
lonoptidinm  aoaale,  p.  216. 


Ipomopaia  elegans,  p. 
^nUnsaiii  amelloidea.p,  498. 
Eoohia  aooparla,  p.  766. 
LamoraHa  auiea,  p.  961. 
Laatbenia  oolitomioa,  p.  524. 
Lathyrua  odoratas,  p.  S48. 
LaTktera  trimestria,  p.  374. 
Layta  elegana,  p.  638. 

Slatyglosaa,  p.  824. 
jihon  denaifloraa, 
p.  664. 
roaena,  p.  MS. 
Leptosyne  oalliopaidea, 
p.  619. 
maritima,  p.  619. 
StiUmani,  p.  619. 
Llmnanthea  Donglaai,  p.  393. 
Linaria  aparinoidea,  p.  708. 
bipartita,  p.  708. 
mnltiponatata,  p.  709. 
retionlata,  p.  709. 
apartea,  p.  710. 
Uuimi  gTandidoram,  p.  388- 
oaitatiaaimnm, 
p.  384. 
Lonaria  biennia,  p.  207. 
Iiupiniu  affinia,  p.  S34. 

Hartwegi,  p.  836. 
lateus,  p.  833. 
Meniieaii,  p.  825. 
mutabilia,  p.  835. 
nanua,  p.  825. 
piloana,  p.  836. 
anbeamoana,  p.  S2B. 
Ualoolmia    maritima,     tmd 

var.  alba,  p.  214. 
Malope  granditlora,  p.  371. 
malaooides,  p.  371. 
trifida,  p.  271. 
Malva  orlapa,  p.  376.  -^ 

maarituna,  p.  275. 
Uangold,  p.  544. 
Martynia  tragrsns,  p.  785. 
proboeoldea, 
p.  786. 
Matthiola  annua,  p.  301. 
inoana,  p.  303. 
Ueutzelia  LindUyi,  p.  468. 
Micbauzia  oampannloides, 

p.  560. 
UigDOuette,  p.  323. 
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Uina  lobalo,  p.  6S4. 
Homing  Olorj,  p.  6S8. 
Uyosotia  &lpeBtnE,  p.  677. 

dieeitiflom,  p.  677. 
Kemesia  stnuDOaK,  p.  707. 
veraicolor,  p.  707. 
KemophUa  atomuia,  p.  667. 
aorita,  p.  067. 
inaignis,  p.  667. 
mMolaU,  p.  667. 
Nieotiana,  vars.,  p.  69G. 
Nigalla  damasoena,  p.  165. 
hiapaniea,  p.  155. 
NoUna  atriplicitoUa,  p.  S86. 
Kfaterina  selaginoideB, 

p.  718. 
(Gnothera,  vars.,  p.  46S. 

3'ialodea  linifolia,  p.  671. 
s  rosea,  p.  398. 
Ozjnra  ohtjsantbemoide*, 

X523. 
ra  flezaoaa,  p.  371. 
PapaTec  orooenm,  p.  191. 
glanoam,  p.  191. 
Bh(eaa,varB.,p.l93. 
somniterum,    tbtb., 
p.  193. 
Petonia,  p.  697. 
Phaoelia,  vara.,  p.  668. 


Pharbitis  hispida,  and  vara., 

p.  688. 
Pfaloi  Dnunmoodi,  p.  660. 
Piooteea,  p.  340. 
Pinko,  p.  au. 
Pla^temou  oalifomiiina, 

p.  190. 
PoVs^KQ™  oviMitale,  p.  770. 
Popfuea,  p.  191. 
Beseda  odorata,  p.  933. 
BhodaEtbe  Hangleail,p.  608. 
SalpigloBsEa  sinaata,  p.  TOO. 
Banvitalia  proaambenB, 

p.  613. 
Saponaria  oalabtiaa,  p.  349. 
Boabiou  caaooaiea,  p.  491. 
Sohiianthna  [annatuB,  p.  699. 
retuBua,  p.  700. 
Senedo  eleganB,  p.  611. 
Bilene  Aimerla,  p.  3GI. 

Atooion,  p.  361. 

oomsacta,  p.  361. 

pendola,  p.  368. 

qnadrifida,  p.  364. 
Bnapdragon,  p.  710. 
Speoolaria  apeculnm,  p.  669- 
Bpbenogjne  Bpeciosa,  p.  644. 
BlaliOG  spicata,  p.  60S. 
Btoeba,  p.  201. 
Suworowi,  p.  603. 


Sweet  Pea,  p.  848. 

Soabiona,  p.  491. 
Saltan,  p.  661. 
WiUiam,  p.  388. 
Tagetes  ereota,  p.  636. 
patnlA,  p.  636. 
■Ignaia,  p.  696. 
Tobaeoo,  p.  696. 
TrifoUam  inoacDatum,  p.  S34. 
Tn^nolnm  majiu,  p.  890. 
minus,  p.  391. 
peregrinum, 
p.  391. 
Tenidiuiu  aalendulaceum, 

p.  646. 
Verbasolun  pbcenineiun, 

p.  703, 
Verbena  bybrida.  p.  740. 
Viola,  van.,  p.  938. 
Virginian  Stock,  p.  314. 
Visoaria  oonlsta,  p.  267. 
Wallllowar,  p.  304. 
WhiUavia  grandiflora,  p.  669. 
XerantheQiiiQi  amniimn, 

p.  647. 
Z^nziandda,  p.  718. 
ZauBchneria  calitomiaa. 

p.  463. 
Zea  Unfe,  p.  964. 
Zinnia  elegans,  p.  613. 


THE  HARDY  HERBACEOUS  BORDER 

In  the  flower  garddo  proper,  the  hardy  herbaceotia  border  is  qq- 
doabtedly  the  most  importoiit  feKture.  Its  beauty  and  variety  depend 
almost  entirely  on  the  taste  of  the  owner,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
plants  used.  Some  herbaceous  borders  nearly  always  present  a  bright 
and  attractive  appearance  owing  to  a  good  and  tAsteful  selection  of 
plants  arranged  with  doe  regard  to  their  various  heights,  their  period 
of  blossoming,  and  the  contrasts  produced  by  the  colour  of  their  flowers. 
Other  borders,  however,  which  receive  hut  little  or  no  attention  present 
anjrthing  hut  an  attractive  appearance. 

Many  things  have  to  he  considered  in  the  making  of  a  good  flower 
border— such  as  site,  aspect,  soil,  habit,  height,  colour,  and  general 
requirements  of  each  species,  Eftad  whether  they  are  better  grown  as 
individual  specimens  or  in  large  or  small  masses  or  groups  to  produce 
the  best  effect.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the  chief  object  in  view  in 
making  a  hardy  herbaceous  border  is  to  secure  a  pleasing  natural  picture 
with  plants  and  flowers  of  different  habits,  heights,  colours  &c. 

The  nature  of  the  locality  must  always  be  taken  into  consideration, 
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and  only  those  plants  should  be  grown  that  will  flonmh  with  ordinary 
good  care  and  attention.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  plants 
thrive  in  one  locality  and  make  glorioos  pictniee  in  the  flower  border, 
while  in  other  districts — perhaps  not  many  miles  distant — they  prove 
to  be  utter  failores,  notwithstanding  every  attention  to  cultural  details. 

Unfortnnatety,  this  is  one  of  the  peculiar  things  that  puzzle  gar- 
deners not  a  little.  Many,  of  an  experimental  turn  of  mind,  resolve 
to  make  a  difficult  plant  grow  by  hook  or  by  crook  if  good  cultivation  can 
do  it.  Very  often  they  are  highly  snccessf ul,  and  very  often  not.  And 
corioosly  enongh,  many  of  these  so-called  difficult  plants  to  cultivate, 
when  they  fail  under  what  is  considered  the  best  treatment,  often 
astonish  the  disgusted  cultivator  by  growing  vigorously  and  flowering 
profusely  when  they  have  been  neglected'  and  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. A  writer  in  the  '  Garden  '  has  illustrated  this  point  very  clearly 
in  connection  with  Tropaolum  speciogum  (see  p.  291).  He  says: — 
This  species  was  planted  in  many  positions,  care  being  taken  to  afford 
a  porous  root-nm  and  a  sufficiency  of  shade,  for  in  the  south  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  establish  this  Tropeolum  in  a  situation  exposed  to 
the  full  rays  of  the  sun.  After  the  planting  was  concluded  a  certain 
qiuntity  of  roots  remained  over,  and  these  were  placed  in  holes  dug  at 
the  foot  of  a  spreading  young  yew  tree,  the  soil  not  being  disturbed 
further  than  was  necessary  for  covering  the  roots.  After  this  was 
e&cted,  these  latter  were  not  given  another  thought,  as  they  were  not  ex- 
pected to  succeed,  and  had  only  been  i-oughly  planted  as  an  alternative  to 
being  thrown  away.  In  course  of  time  all  the  carefully  planted  and 
tended  Tiopseoluma  disappeared,  and  for  a  couple  of  years  the  forgotten 
roote  beneath  the  yew  did  nothing  to  advertise  their  existence.  In  the 
third  year,  however,  a  vivid  splash  of  vermilion  on  one  of  the  branches 
oi  the  yew  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  plants  were  not  only 
aiive,  but  in  the  best  of  health,  in  which  state  they  have  since  remained, 
garlanding  the  sombre  foliage  during  <the  summer  months  with  an 
opulence  of  colour  that  year  by  year  increases  in  extent.' 

The  moral  of  this  is  that  the  reader  must  not  be  discouraged  if  he 
should  fail  to  grow  a  plant  under  one  set  of  conditions.  Should  this 
nnfortODately  happen,  then  he  should  at  least  try  totally  different  condi- 
tions in  his  garden  before  finally  rejecting  the  plant  as  unsuitable. 

Site  of  Herbaceous  Borders. — Where  a  large  and  varied  selection 
of  plants  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  is  to  be  grown  in  the  same 
border,  the  best  general  site  is  one  facing  any  point  of  the  compass 
between  east  and  west.  There  are  several  choice  plants — Tropaolum. 
gpeciotvm ,  mentioned  above,  for  example —  that  will  flourish  facing  north 
or  east ;  but  the  great  majority  of  choice  border  plants  require  a  position 
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sheltered  from  the  bleak  cold  winds  of  the  east  and  north.  This  shelter 
is  better  and  more  pictnresqiie  if  given  by  means  of '  ornamental  trees 
and  shmbs,  or  thick  evergreen  h^ges.  When  herbaceous  borders  are 
made  against  walls  and  ontside  greenhouses  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
have  the  back  portion  choked  up  with  vegetation  with  an  idea  of  hiding 
the  wall.  The  latter  object  can  be  secured  by  training  varioos  plEuits 
and  climbers  like  Ivies,  Yitis,  Smilax,  Choisya,  Clematis,  Jasmine, 
Bignonia  &c.  over  them. 

But  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  to  have  beantiful  flower  borders 
near  buildings  or  walls  of  any  sort,  or  even  fringing  shrubberies,  although 
all  these  situations  are  valuable  if  properly  utilised.  The  flower  border 
may  stand  alone  in  the  grass  and  may  be  so  arranged  that  sufficient 
shelter  is  afforded  from  a  distance  by  hedges,  trees,  buildings  &c. 

Width. — The  width  of  flower  borders  is  often  so  great  that  the 
plants  towards  the  bock  are  so  placed  as  to  be  too  far  off  to  be 
properly  attended  to  without  constantly  walking  over  the  border  and 
treading  the  soil  down  into  a  perfectly  hard  state.  Five  to  six  feet 
wide  is  quite  enough  for  any  border,  and  it  should  be  so  arranged  that 
it  may  be  viewed  from  both  sides.  Where  flowers  are  largely  cut  for 
room  decoration  this  will  be  found  a  convenient  width,  as  it  wiU  admit 
of  the  flowers  being  cut  from  the  centre  of  the  bed  without  trespassing 
on  the  soil  or  the  intervening  plants. 

Where  very  broad  stretches  of  ground  may  be  used  for  the  flower 
border,  pathways  of  grass  about  2  ft.  wide  may  be  left  between  the 
borders.  This  will  allow  for  the  erection  at  intervals  of  trellises,  arches, 
pergolas  &c.,  over  which  climbers  from  each  side  may  be  trained  up. 
Where  herbaceous  borders  run  parallel  with  greenhouses  or  conserva- 
tories, as  they  frequently  do,  a  pathway  at  the  back  by  the  walls  will  be 
a  great  convenience,  and  will  also  allow  a  freer  circulation  of  air  among 
the  plants.  The  taste  of  the  cultivator,  however,  will  always  decide 
where  the  borders  are  to  be  made,  how  they  are  to  be  planted,  and  the 
kinds  of  plants  to  be  used. 

Soil. — For  general  purposes  &  rich  loamy  well-drained  soil  is  best. 
It  may  be  leavened  by  the  addition  of  manure,  leafsoil,  peat  and  sand, 
as  may  be  required  for  any  particular  plant  grown  in  it.  It  should  be 
from  2  to  3  feet  deep  and,  before  planting,  well  dug  or  trenched  as 
occasion  demands.  In  the  following  pages  there  is  frequent  reference 
to  '  ordinary  good  garden  soil.'  This  means  any  soil  which  is  well- 
drained  and  consists  of  loam,  sand,  leaf-mould  and  other  vegetable  and 
animal  refuse,  clay,  peat  &c.,  all  of  which  have  been  thoroughly  worked 
with  the  addition  of  manures  for  years  past.  It  would  be  difficult 
without  analysis  to  say  of  what  such  a  soil  was  composed. 
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Planting. — As  the  herbaceous  border  is  usually  intended  to  laet  for 
several  yean,  care  sboold  be  exercised  in  selecting  and  arranging  the 
plants  properly  at  first,  to  avoid  subsequent  alterations.  If  the  borders 
are  arranged  as  recommended  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  all  the 
tall  plants  at  the  back,  the  others  sloping  downwards  to  the  dwarf  ones 
in  front,  thas  giving  a  painful  air  of  symmetrical  arrangement.  Many 
of  the  taller  kinds  may  be  placed  in  the  centre,  and  behind  or  in  front 
of  them  the  dwarf  er  ones  may  be  planted,  according  as  to  whether  they 
require  plenty  of  sunshine  or  shadow.  In  fact,  the  plants  should  be 
made  to  assist  each  other  as  much  as  possible  in  this  respect.  A  tall 
plant  may  be  readily  used  for  shading  a  dwarfer  one  by  its  shadow 
during  the  hotter  and  sminier  portion  of  the  day.  In  the  same  way  a 
tender  plant  may  be  sheltered  from  the  winds  if  arranged  near 
another  of  a  more  hardy  constitution. 

Massing  or  Grouping. — It  often  happens  tbat  one  plant  by  itself 
fails  to  produce  a  good  effect.  It  may  be  straggling  in  habit  and  small 
in  flower,  and  is  lost  amid  more  showy  surroundings.  It  is  somewhat 
similar  to  a  BOhtary  soldier  in  a  more  or  less  gay  uniform,  and  a  whole 
battalion  dressed  in  the  same  way.  The  individual  looks  common- 
place and  excites  no  comment,  but  when  be  is  one  of  a  thousand  he  con* 
tributes  his  share  to  the  brilliant  effect  of  the  whole.  So  it  is  with 
many  plants.  When  they  are  ineffective  as  single  specimens  they 
become  handsome  and  desirable  subjects  in  a  flower  border  when  gro^ 
together  in  large  masses.  If  Violets,  Primroses,  Saxifrages,  Asters, 
Anbrietias,  Larkspurs,  Anemones,  Campanulas,  Coreopsis,  G-entians, 
Phloxes,  Pentstemons  &c.  were  grown  simply  as  single  plants  at  a  great 
distance  from  each  other,  they  would  never  produce  the  effect,  or  be 
so  much  appreciated  as  they  are  when  grown  in  masses  and  groups. 

Colour  and  Time  of  Flowering. ^Tbis  is  an  important  point  to  con- 
sider in  arranging  the  plants.  In  the  following  lists  some  of  the  best 
flowers  are  arranged  according  to  the  principal  predominating  colour, 
ao  that  the  reader  will  find  no  difficulty  in  making  a  selection  for  him- 
self. The  period  of  blooming  should  also  be  taken  into  consideration, 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  flowers  in  the  open  air  for  as  long  a  period  as 
possible.  In  this  way  the  flower  border  will  continue  to  maintain  its 
interest  from  one  year's  end  to  another.  As  it  is  often  useful  to  know 
what  plants  are  likely  to  bloom  in  the  dullest  months  of  the  year,  a  list 
of  those  which  blossom  between  September  and  May  is  given  at  p.  94. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  a  detailed  list  of  those  which  flower 
from  May  to  September,  as  during  this  period  there  are  so  many,  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  iu  finding  them.  In  regard  to  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
however,  a  list  of  which  is  given  at  p.  107,  some  pains  have  been  taken 
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to  give  the  months  in  the  year  at  which  representatives  of  most  of  them 
are  usually  in  blossom. 

General  Arrangement  of  the  Flower  Border. — This  has  been 
treated  so  well  by  Miss  Jekyll,  of  Munstead,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Horticultuxal  Society  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  reproducing  her 
remarks  here : — 

'  An  essential  feature  in  a  garden  of  hardy  flowers  is  a  well-arranged 
mixed  border.  It  is  here  that  we  can  show  the  true  summer  flowers 
at  their  best,  but  it  is  here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  that  the  "  art  of 
many  sacrifices  "  mnst  be  pat  in  practice.  For  the  main  spaces  plants 
should  be  chosen  of  bold  and  striking  beauty,  but  as  a  border  of  all 
large  plants  would  have  a  kind  of  monotony,  certain  spaces,  chiefly 
towards  the  front,  but  also  running  back  in  many  parts  among  groups 
of  taller  things,  should  be  planted  with  those  of  lower  growth.  The 
chief  plants  for  such  a  border  are  Oriental  Poppies  (p.  191),  Paeonies 
(p.  165),  the  boldest  of  the  Irises  (p.  917) ,  Day-Lilies  (p.  815),  Herbaceous 
Spireeas  (p.  364),  (Enotheras  (p.  453),  a  few  of  the  best  Campanulas 
(p.  562),  Delphiniums  (p.  1S8),  Lilies  (p.  842),  three  or  four  of  the  best 
perennial  Sunflowers  (p.  515),  the  tall  blue  Sea-Holly  (p.  465),  Tritomas 
(p.  817),  Mulleins  (p.  701),  Thalictrums  (p.  137),  Dahlias  (p.  519), 
Hollyhocks  (p.  272),  and  a  few  others.  These  are  the  plants  that  will 
form  the  great  effects  of  the  border.  The  nearest  parts,  and  some 
spaces  between  the  taller  growths,  should  have  groups  of  plants  of 
lower  stature,  and  yet  of  a  somewhat  bold  form  of  foliage.  Of  these 
the  broad-leaved  Saxifrages  (p.  415),  and  Funkias  (p.  816),  are  among 
the  best.  Still  dwarter  plants,  such  as  Pinks  (p.  238),  and  Pansies 
(p.  233),  are  suitable  for  the  extreme  edge. 

'  Each  kind  of  plant  in  the  mixed  border  should  stand  in  a  bold  group, 
and  the  groups,  differing  in  size  and  shape,  according  to  the  aspect  of 
the  plant,  should  follow  one  another  in  a  carefully  arranged  sequence 
of  colour,  keeping  plants  of  a  colour  together,  such  as  Mulleins  with 
CEnotheras,  and  Tritoma  with  Oriental  Poppy.  In  the  case  of  the  last 
named,  it  is  convenient  to  actually  intergroup  the  two  kinds,  for  the 
foliage  of  the  Poppies  dies  away  early  and  the  blank  space  it  would 
have  left  becomes  covered  by  the  later-growing  leaves  of  the  autumn- 
blooming  Tritoma. 

'  Groups  of  red,  orange  and  strong  yellow  follow  well,  and  help  each 
other  by  forming  a  rich  colour  harmony.  Flowers  of  a  strong  blue 
colour,  like  Delphiniums,  seem  to  ask  for  a  contrast,  such  as  that  of 
white  Lilies  (p.  846)  or  the  pale  yellow  of  (Enothera  lamarckiana 
(p.  453),  and  Verbascum  phlotnoides  (p.  702),  the  best  of  the  Mulleins. 
In  practice  it  is  perhaps  best  to  exclude  bulbous  plants  from  the  mixed 
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border,  "  especially  in  light  soils  that  need  frequent  enrichment,"  as  the 
dtetxirbing  of  the  ground,  occasioned  by  division  of  the  plants  and 
mannring,  is  perilous  to  the  bulbs,  the  foliage  of  which  has  usually 
disappeared  by  autumn,  and  whose  places  are  probably  forgotten  unless 
marked  by  unsightly  labels.  But  exception  should  be  made  in  favour 
of  the  three  conunon  Lilies,  the  White  (p.  846),  the  Orange  (p.  848) 
and  the  Tiger  (p.  857).  Labels  must  be  absolutely  abolished  in  the 
ornamental  garden.     (See  p.  47.) 

'  Some  families  of  plants,  especially  those  whose  beauty  is  in  infinite 
variety,  may  best  be  enjoyed  in  places  almost  by  themselves,  where  the 
eye  would  be  imdisturbed  by  the  consideration  of  other  kinds  of  flowers. 
A  garden  of  Lilies  may  be  made  of  great  beauty,  the  groups  of  Lilies 
appearing  among  dwarf  and  moderate  sized  shrubs  and  hardy  Ferns. 
The  Pffiony  family  (p.  165}  is  another  example  of  a  large  range  of 
summer  flowers  that  deserve  such  treatment  in  addition  to  their  use  in 
other  places.  A  whole  wealth  of  garden  beauty  exists  in  this  one  tribe 
alone,  for,  apart  from  those  best  known — namely,  the  double  varieties  of 
the  old  garden  kind,  the  Chinese  herbaceous  (p.  168)  and  the  old  Tree 
PsBony  (p.  171) — there  are  many  other  kinds,  both  species  and  their 
cultivated  varieties,  that  are  happily  available  for-  garden  use. 

'  Muiy  a  beautiful  garden  picture  may  also  be  made  by  the  placing 
of  quite  a  small  number,  or  even  a  single  example  of  some  stately  plant 
in  a  quiet  place  by  itself,  such  as  a  group  of  Lilium  giganteum  (p.  849) 
with  its  noble  flower  spikes  and  its  broad  glistening  leaves.  A  group 
of  this  grand  Lily,  in  partial  shade  and  backed  by  trees  or  small  shrubs, 
shows  one  of  the  stateliest  forms  that  can  be  seen  of  a  flowering  plant 
of  one  year's  growth. 

'  Such  another  example  is  offered  by  the  Califomian  Tree  Poppy 
{Botnneya  Coulteri,  p.  190)  which,  when  well  established,  will  grow  in 
one  season  into  a  bush  7  feet  high  and  as  much  through.  It  is  a 
remarkably  beautiful  plant  and  to  an  eye  trained  to  harmonies  of 
colour  singularly  pleasing  in  the  relation  of  its  large  milk-white  flowers 
and  pale  btue-green  leaves.  It  delights  in  a  sunny  well-sheltered  place 
in  a  light  soil. 

'  Old  walls  are  easily  made  beautiful  by  sowing  a  few  seeds  of  Wall- 
flowers (p.  240),  Snapdragon  (p.  710),  Bed  Valerian  (p.  490),  and  Eock 
Finks  (p.  245),  uid  even  a  heap  of  hungry  sand  will  grow  to  perfection 
the  handsome  Lyme  Grass  (p.  959)  and  the  beautiful  Sea-Holly  (p.  465). 
'  There  is  no  end  to  the  interest  of  this  kind  of  gardening,  and  the 
hfurder  the  problem  the  greater  the  triumph  when,  for  instance,  a 
difficult  or  ugly  piece  of  ground  has  been  compelUd  into  beauty,  and 
what  was  before  unsightly  is  made  delightful  to  the  eye,  and  with  such 
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skill  that  the  result  looks,  not  as  if  it  had  been  done,  hot  as  if  it  had 
happened. 

'  It  should  be  remembered  that  &  beautiful  garden  is  a  place  of 
pleasant  labotir  and  happy  restfolness,  and  that  the  more  it  can  be  filled 
with  perfect  pictmee,  the  more  it  gives  dehght  to  the  eye  and  solace  to 
the  mind,  and  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  making  of  an  earthly 
paradise.' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  best  Herbaceons  Perennial  Plants  for 
cultivation  in  the  flower  border.  After  each  name  the  page  at  which 
information  in  regard  to  description,  culture  &c.  is  given  is  indi- 
cated in  figures. 


AennthQS  latiloliuB.  p.  736. 
longitDliDE,  p.  TSS. 
BU^JB,  p.  7W. 
gpinoii^imus. 

p.  787. 
splnosna,  p.  737. 
Achillea  ngyptiaoa,  p.  538. 
asfdaailolia,  p.  638. 
EnpfttoTinm,  p.  538. 
PUnnica,  B.  pi., 

p.  639. 
tomentoBO,  p.  G39. 
Aconitnm,  vara.,  p.  163. 
Adonis  vemaliB,  p.  144. 
^tbioDeniB  oordifoliora, 

p.  216. 
AlBtnemeria,  vniB.,  p.  914. 
Althea  rosea,  p.  371. 
Aljssutn  saxsitile,  p.  310. 
AnchuBa  italics,  p.  676. 
AnemoDe,  vars.,  p.  139. 
Anthemis  tinotoria,  p.  G30. 
Antherionm,  vars.,  p.  S36. 
Aquilegio,  tsib..  p.  155. 
Arksbia  eohioides,  p.  679. 
Aram  italicum,  p.  954. 
Anmdo  Donax,  p.  958. 
Aaclepiaa  tubsrosa,  p.  647. 
ABpbodduB  InUns,  p.  833. 

Aster,  Tars.,  p.  500. 
Astilbe,  vara.,  p.  414. 
Astragalus  rDonspaBBolanuB. 

p.  34S. 
Baptisia  anatralis,  p.  333. 
Betonica  gnuidiflora,  p.  755. 
Boceoaia  oordata,  p.  195. 
Buphthabunm  g^widiflonmi, 
p.  611. 
sslicitoliam, 

p.  611. 
specioBum, 
p.  611. 


LIST  II 

CnleeoUria  alba,  p.  704.  , 

EeUyaiia,  p.  706.    ' 

Calla  palnstrii,  p.  955. 

CallirhoS  inToloorata,  p.  376.  , 

Calystegia  dahorica,  p.  6B4. 
pubescens,  p.  684. 

Gampiuiila  abietina,  p.  563.    I 
alpina,  p.  S6S. 
oarpatica,  p.  563.  : 
daharica,  p.  564. 
glomerata,p.G64.  i 
grandis,  p.  566. 
laotiOora,  p.  565.  ' 
Utilolia.  p.  565.     , 


aobiliB,  p.  666. 
peraicniolia. 

p.  566. 
pframidatis, 

p.  567. 
Totiinditolla, 

p.  668. 
Traohetium. 

p.  568. 
tnrbinata,  p.  56S. 
Van  Honttei, 
p.  565. 
Carbenia  benedicta,  p.  651. 
Cassia  marilandica,  p.  864. 
Gstananche  bicolor,  p.  568. 
cnnHea,  p.  6(^. 
Centaurea  americana,  p.  549. 
babjlonica. 

p.  549. 
macrooephala, 

p.  560. 
ragosina,  p.  561. 
Centranthus  robei,  p.  489. 
Cephslaria  alpina.  p.  491. 
Cbelone  glabn,  p.  713. 
obliqna,  p.  713. 
Cbrfsantbemom,  tsfb., 
p.  631. 


Chrysobactron  Hooteri, 

p.  836. 
ChrjgagODam  Tirginiannm, 

p.  511. 
Gimiciluga  rac«mosa,  p.  164. 
Clematis  reota,  p.  135. 
CniooB,  Tars.,  p.  548, 
Coltunbine,  p.  156 
Conunelina  oclestis,  p.  807. 
ConTallaria  majalis,  p.  813. 
OodvoItuIub  altlueoides, 
p.  685. 
Soldanella, 
p.  684. 
GoreopBiB  grandiiloTa,  p.  518. 
lanceolata,  p.  518. 
tenaifolia,  p.  619. 
CoTonilla  iberica,  p.  345. 

varia.  p.  345. 
CoTTdaUs  Intea,  p.  200. 

nobilis,  p.  300. 
Cram  be  corditolia,  p.  331. 

pinDatiflda,  p.  223. 
Cjpripedium  Caloeolus, 
p.  893. 
spectabile, 
p.  893. 
Dslilia,  Tars.,  p.  519. 
Delphininm,  Tare.,  p.  158. 
Dioentra  eiimia,  p.  198. 

Epeotabilis,  p.  199. 
DiotamnoB  Frasinella, 

p.  396. 
DodeoatheoD    integritolinm, 
p.  636. 
Jeffrejanom, 
p.  626. 

p.  636. 
Doronioom  cauoasicnni, 
p.  540. 
plaatagineain, 
p.  540. 
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p.  761. 
auBtrisantn, 

p.  761. 
gruidiflor- 

tun,  p.  761. 

am,  p.  762. 
Eehinopa  Bitro,  p.  647. 

mthenieoB,  p.  MT. 
Epilobinm  angugtifolium, 
p.  463. 
roemari  nitolinm  > 
p.  453. 
EtMDMMliani  pinn&tum, 

p.  184. 
ErmothU  hjem&liB,  p.  164. 
BtemDms,  vars.,  p.  824. 
Rrigeron  apeciosus,  p.  606. 
BTodiam  Manescavi,  p.  367. 
Eryitgiaii],  Tars.,  p.  466. 
B^Tthroniam,  vara.,  p.  B69. 
FeniU  eommonis,  p.  468. 
^□aa,  p.  46S. 
tingiUua,  p.  469. 
Fnnkia,  *ars.,  p.  816. 
Oaillardu  aristata,  p.  637. 
grandiflora, 
p.S27. 
Galega  otBoiiialis,  p.  387. 
iaiia  Andrewsii,  p.  BfiS. 
•Bolepiadea,  p.  663. 
Intea,  p.  SfiS. 
OeiBnimn,  vatB.,  p.  386. 
Qenin,  van.,  p.  S74. 
OiU«nia  trilolUta,  p.  869. 
Ounnera  manieata,  p.  446. 

■oabra.  p.  447. 
OrpBophila  paniculate, 
p.  349. 
Bteveni,  p.  249. 
Haeqoetia  Epipactis.  p.  467. 
BedjBanmi,  vais.,  p.  946. 
Haleaiam  aatumiiala,  p.  636. 
nadiSamin,  p.  637. 
Hfllianthns,  Tara.,  p.  616. 
HelichiTHUit  atenannm, 

p.  508. 
Hdlebonii,  vara.,  p.  163. 
HemeioeaUiB  aurantiaca 


p.  816. 


flara,  p.  816. 
tulva,  p.  816. 
minor,  p.  816. 
HMporia  matronalia,  p.  218. 
Henohera  sangoinea,  p.  437. 
HibiMos  mill  tans,  p.  379. 
paluBtria,  p.  879. 
roMiw,  p.  279. 
Ibarie,  van.,  p.  318. 
Innla  glandaloaa,  p.  610. 

Hookeri,  p.  610. 
Iris,  Tan.,  p.  917. 


Jeffersonia  diphylla,  p.  184. 
Rnipbofia.  in  Tariety,  p.  817. 
Larkspui,  p.  168. 

Lathyrua  grandiflorus, 
p.  346. 
latifolins,  p.  348. 
rotundilolios, 

p.  349. 
gplendeng,  p.  349. 
Liatris  elegans,  p.  496. 
Bpioata,  p.  496. 
BquortoBa,  p.  496. 
Lilium,  vara.,  p.  843. 
Linaria,  rari.,  p.  707. 
Lindalofla  Bpeatebitis,  p.  673. 
Liaum  alpinnm,  p.  383. 
arborenm,  p.  383. 
flavnm,  p.  28S. 
narbonense,  p.  384. 
peionne,  p.  284. 
Lobelia  cardiaalia.  p.  566. 
falgans,  p.  667. 
aplendeas,  p.  667. 
Lupinoe  nooCkatensiB,  p.  336. 
polyphylluB,  p.  326. 
LjehaiB    ehalcedanica    and 
vars.,  p.  265. 
coronaria.  p.  366. 
diuma  fl.  pi., 

p.  256. 
fiUgsUB,  p.  366. 
haageana,  p.  267. 
Lagasoe,  p.  2S7. 
veapertina  tl.  pi., 

p.  267. 
Viacaria,  p.  258. 
Ljaimacbia  clethroideB. 
p.  639. 
punctata,  p.  62y. 
Lytbrum  Salicaria,  p.  461. 
virgatum,  p.  461. 
Malva  campajiulata,  p.  376. 

moachata,  p.  376. 
UeconopsiB  oambrioa,  p.  194. 
nepalenaiB.p.l94. 
WaUichi,  p.  194. 
Medioago  f&loata,  p.  333. 
UalittiB  JleliBBopbyllumi 

p.  754. 
Henyanthea  trifottata.  p.  667. 
Mertenaia  sibirica,  p.  676. 

rirgiuioa,  p.  676. 
Monarda  didjrma,  p.  760. 
fistuloaa,  p.  760. 
Monkshood,  p.  162. 
Morina  longifolia,  p.  490. 
Mjosotia  diasitiflora.  p.  677. 
palnatris,  p.  676. 
Bjlratioa,  p.  676. 
Nepete  Musaini,  p.  750. 
[Eoothera,  van.,  p.  463. 
Omphalodeg  verna,  p.  671. 
OnobrjehiB  montana,  p.  846. 


Ononia  aragonensis,  p.  332. 
totnudilolia,  p.  382. 
OrobuB  CTansaa,  p.  S60. 
flsooidtu,  p.  860. 
lathfToidea,  p.  S60. 
variegatoB,  p.  861. 
vemuB,  p.  361. 
OBtrowBkyamagnifica.p.  659. 
Oniiaia  ooccinea,  p.  7!&. 
Pnouia,  vara.,  p.  166. 
PaUBy,  p.  383. 
Papaver  braoteatuui,  p.  191. 
lateritium,  p.  191. 
Qudioauls.  p.  191. 
orientale,  p.  191. 
piloaum,  p.  192. 
Pentatemon,  vara.,  p.  712. 
FhlomtB  ten  aginea,  p.  767. 
fruticosa,  p.  767. 
herba-TBnti,  p.  767, 
RaBBelliana,  p.  767. 
Phloi,  vara.,  p,  658. 
Phjgeliua  oapenBis,  p.  711. 
Fhysalia  Francheti,  p.  690. 
FbTSoategiaimbrioata,  p.  764. 
virgin  [anil, 
p.  754. 
Pbyteuma  comosum,  p.  561. 
Pbjtolacoa  deoandra,  p.  767. 
Plagianthoa  Lyalli,  p.  377. 
PlatyoodoD  grandifloTum, 

p.  569. 
Plumbago  Larpentie,  p.  604. 
Podophyllum  Emodi,  p.  186. 


humile,  p.  666. 
pQlchellum, 
p.  666. 
Polyanthus,  vare.,  p.  630. 
FoljgonatQm  lODltifloram, 

p.  811. 
Polygonum  auspidatnm. 
p.  769. 
■a^alinense, 

p.  770. 
sphnroatachy- 
nm,  p.  770- 
yaccinifolintn, 
p.  770. 
Potantilla,  vara.,  p.  370. 
Prlmola,  vara.,  p.  604. 
Prunella  graoctiOora.  p.  764. 

webbiaoa,  p. 754. 
Fyrethrum  acbillerefolium. 


rosenm,  p.  686. 

ollginoBum, 
p.  636. 
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B«dimi  Sieboldi,  p.  440. 

p.  146. 

ipeolabUe.  p.  441. 

Thennopaia  tabscea,  p.  838. 

MTiB  0.  pi.. 

Beneoio,  van.,  p.  540. 
SidaloM  eaudidlk  p.  276. 

p.l«. 

p.  828. 

luuplezicnlis. 

Tiarella  oordlfoUa,  p.  438. 

p.  146. 

BnwbetluB,  p.  253. 

p.  147. 

mantima,  p.  352. 

Trioyrtis  hirta,  p.  879. 

LTalli,  p.  149. 

Bchaftn,  p.  2G4. 

Trilomti  Uvaria,  p. 818. 

TroUiuB,  vara,  p.  IBl. 

p.  1*9. 

BiBjrinahinm   grandiflorum, 

Tropnolnm      pentapbjilum. 

moatanaB, 

p.  948. 
Bolidago,  vara.,  p.  496. 

p.  291. 

p.  US. 

1                            polyphylloiD. 

ipicktuB,p.l£0. 

SpigeUa  marilandica,  p.  649. 

p.  391. 

Rheum,  TBJB.,  p.770. 

Spirna  AmnoaB,  p.  864. 

Bheiia  virginioa,  p.  449. 

lobata,  p.  884. 

1                                 p.  201. 

Bomneja  Coulteri,  p.  190. 

palmata,  p.  865. 

1  Teratram  album,  p.B81. 

StaohjB  lanala,  p.  756. 

1                     nignim,  p.e81. 

StBtice  latitolia,  p.  602. 

!                     Tiiide,  p.  seL 

patens,  p.  748. 

Bpeciona,  p.  603. 

]   Verbascnm  Chatii,  p.  70S. 

tatariea,  p.  608. 

Dlvmpionni, 

p.  628. 

StokBBU  c;anea,  p.  49S. 

!                               p.  703. 

inowia.  p.  680. 

SympbTaiidra  H<^Q]ai3Dj 

phlomoidBB, 

BftpooarLa  ocjmoideB,  p.  349. 

p.  670. 

p.  703. 

Saiifroga  oocdilolia,  p.  419. 

pendnla. 

Veronica,  »a»B..  p.  734. 

p.  670. 

■Vicia  argentea,  p.  347. 

Soabioaa  Oftuoosioa,  p.  491. 

Wanneri, 

Craooa,  p.  847. 

Bcutellaria  alpina,  p.  753. 

maorantha  p  758 

p.  670. 

Vinca  faerbooea,  p.  646. 

p.  673. 

p.  4S9. 

canoasioum, 

p.  453. 

populifolimn,  p.  440. 

p.  673. 
LIST  III 

A  Selection  of  Herbaceous  Plants  etc.  that  will  grow  in  more  or  less 
Shady  Places.  The  description,  culture,  and  propagation  will  be 
found  at  the  page  mentioned  after  the  names. 


Aeonitam,  van.,  p.  163. 
Aotea,  van.,  p.  164. 
Ajnga  reptana,  p.  759. 
Anemone,  Tan.,  p.  139. 
Aqnilegia  vulg&ria,  p.  168. 
Aralia  edolis,  p.  470. 

nadioanUg,  p.  470. 

raoemoaa,  p.  470. 
AriHtolochia,  vare.,  p.  778. 
Artemiaia,  vota.,  p.  588. 
Aram  DiacmiculuB.  p.  954. 

italicum,  p.  966. 
Arandinaria,  van.,  p.  966. 
AMlepias,  vara.,  p.  647. 
Aapenila  odoiata,  p.  487. 
Aspbodetna  ramosus, 

p.  833. 
Aster,  van.,  p.  500. 
AatUbe,  vttn.,  p.  414. 
Astrantia,  vara.,  p.  466. 
Banebeny,  p.  164. 


'   Baptiaia,  vara.,  p.  833. 

Betonioa  gnndiflora,  p.  766. 
i   Borago  orientaUa,  p.  674. 
'    Biomna,  vara.,  p.  959. 

Bnphthalmoffl  grandiflonim, 
I  p.  611. 

aalicifolium, 

I  p.  an. 

Calystegia  vara.,  p.  664. 
Campanula,  van.,  p.  563. 
Centaniea  montana,  p.  661. 
Ghelidoniam  majua,  p.  196. 
Clem  at  [a,  vara.,  p.  131. 
Convallaiia  majalix,  p.  818. 
Coreopaia  lanceolate, 

p.  618. 
Cortuaa  Hatthioli,  p.  634. 
Corydalia  nobilia,  p.  200. 
Orambe  cordifolia,  p.  321. 
Cyclamen,  vare.,  p.  636. 
CynogloBsmn  Ompbalodea, 

p.  672. 
Cypripedinm.  van,  p.  893. 
Delphiniam,  vara.,  p.  158. 


Dioentra  apeolabilia,  p.  199. 
Digitalis,  vara.,  p.  723. 
DodecatbeoD,  van.,  p.  626. 
Doronicam  Fardalianohes. 
p.  540. 


p.  640. 
Diacooepbalum  Bayaobia- 

nam,  p.  762. 
Ecbinopa,  vara.,  p.  647. 
Biymua  arenarius,  p.  969. 
Epigea  repens,  p.  678. 
Epilobinm  angnatiloliom, 

11.  462. 
Epimedinm,  van.,  p.  184. 
Eqaiaetnm  aylvaticom, 
p.  1024. 
Telmateia, 
p.  1033. 
Ennthia  byemalia,  p.  164. 
Erynginm  alpinum,  p.  466. 
Erythronium,  vara.,  p.  869. 
Eapatoriam,  vani.,  p.  494 
Ferula,  vacs.,  p.  468. 
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Piaguia,  Tus.,  p.  S76. 
Fritilluik,  nn.,  p.  857. 
FonkiA.  vm.,  p.  816. 
(HUnthDB  nivalia,  p.  S06. 

pllMtUB,  p.  906. 
OmDlthariA,  we.,  p.  576. 
Oantiau  MptemfldA,  p.  666. 
0«miiiim,  Tart.,  p.  286. 
Qmm,  Tara.ijp.  374. 
Oill«m«  tiifoSatB,  p.  369. 
BedfMnim,  van.,  p.  M6. 
Hsliiaithiu,  Tars.,  p.  516. 
HellabarDa,  vm.,  p.  163. 
Hdonlu  bnllata,  p.  STB. 
Hamerookltis,  van.,  p.  615. 
Henohen,  trts.,  p.  137. 
Hkneiini)  ■nranUaoam, 

p.  668. 
H^.  p.  7Se. 

Hanolaa  Lnpulus,  p.  788. 
Hjperieam,  *an.,  p.  365. 
IiMUa  Hdaniiuii,  p.  SIO. 
Irii,  van.,  p.  917. 
LkmiDm,  fan.,  p.  766. 
Lathftm,  van.,  p.  B4S. 
Lavfttcra,  van.,  p.  371. 
Lauooinm,  van.,  p.  907. 
liatrii  ipioata,  p.  496. 
Lilinm,  vara.,  p.  942. 
Linnoa  boreatlB,  p.  463. 
Lopinns  polyphjUDE,  p.  B26. 
IijehniB  diuma,  p.  966. 

VBspeitma,  p.  367. 
LyBimachia.  vats.,  p.  639. 
LjUinmi,  Tan.,  p.  461. 
■blva,  vaiB.,  p.  376. 
HeccmopeiB  nepalensiB, 
p.  194. 
n'alliohi,  p.  191. 


Medioa^,  van.,  p.  S88. 
Melittis  Haliaaophflliim, 

p.  764. 
Mertenda,  vara.,  p.  676. 
Uimulaa  moaeliaCas.  p.  730. 
Uitehella  repena,  p.  488. 
Monarda,  vara.,  p.  760. 
Mulgeditun  alpinain,  p.  654. 
HyosotiB,  van.,  p.  677. 
NaroiBSUB,  vub.,  p.  89S. 
(Enotbera,  van.,  p.  468. 
Omphalodes  verao,  p.  671. 
Onopordon  Aoanthium, 

p.  648. 
Ornilhogolam,  van.,  p.  642. 
Fnonia,  van.,  p.  166. 
Fanieain  altiasimum,  p.  962. 
capillare,  p.  962. 
virgatQm,  p.  962. 
Phlomu,  van.,  p.  757. 
Phnoatogia,  van.,  p.  761. 
Fodo^jllnin,  vara.,  p.  186. 
Polem(»iiDm  replans,  p.  666. 
PolTgonatnm  mnltifloruni, 

p.  811. 
Poljigoinim  aSne,  p.  768. 
cnspidatain, 
p.  769. 
Primnla,  van.,  p.  604. 
pTTola,  van.,  p.  598. 
Banaoculos  aoonitiloliaB,  fl. 

pi.,  p.  146. 
RnbuB,  van.,  p.  371. 
Rudbeokia  calif omioa, 
p.  514. 
hirta,  p.  614. 
laeiniata,  p.  611. 
triloba,  p.  616. 


BtiBoni  acDtoatns,  p.  810. 

Sangoinaria  ofaadenaia, 

p.  196. 
Saponaria  affioinaliB,  p.  319. 
Saiitraea  corditoUa,  p.  119. 

crasgitoliai  p.  419. 

Fortune!,  p.  4S1. 

Qenin,  p,  131. 

nmbroaa,  p,  426. 
SaiUa,  van.,  p.  BS8. 
Sedum  Bpeotabile,  p.  111, 
Bmilacina  bifolia,  p.  81S. 

atellata,  p.  618. 
Spigelia  marilaDdioa,  p.  610. 
Spiino,  van.,  p.  864. 
Bvmphytnni,  van.,  p.  678. 
Thallotnim,  van.,  p.  187. 
Tiadesoantia  virgin  iea, 

p.  807. 
TiilUom  graudiflonim,  vare., 


.,  p.  161. 


Trollios,  V 

TnUpa,  m 

TDBBilago  tragrana,  p.  539. 

Uvnlaria  grandiflora,  p.  879. 

Taleriana,  p.  186. 

oiEBoiiialiB,  p.  469. 

Fhn.  p.  4B9. 
VeratTDm  album,  p.  381. 

nigmiD,  p.  881. 
Temonia,  van.,  p.  198. 
Vinoa,  van.,  p.  615. 
Viola,  van.,  p.  238. 
XerophjUnm  aspbodelioideB, 


Trailing  atid  Climbing  Plants,  for  covering  Bowers,  Trellises,  Bailings, 
Old  Trees,  Stumps,  Sockwork,  Banks,  WaUs  etc. 


Abobra  viridifloTk,  p.  163. 
Aetiuidia  poljgama,  p.  267> 
Adlmnia  cirrhoaa,  p.  199. 
Akebia  qcunala,  p.  179. 
Aptoa  tobeitMa,  p.  861. 
Atistoloehia  Siplio,  p.  778. 


p.  778. 
BigDooia  capreolsta,  p.  781. 
BrToDim  dioio*,  p.  161. 
CalTategia  dahorioft,  p.  684. 
pabMoeDB,  p.  681. 
CiuiiB  davidiana,  p.  809. 

japonica,  p.  809. 

platanifoluB,  p.  BOS. 

vitieUoUa,  p,  810. 
ClcmaUs,  ws.,  p.  181. 


BccremocarpuB  acaber, 

p.  731. 
QrammatooaipQB  volubllia, 

p.  459. 
HabUtzia  tamnoides,  p.  766. 
H«dera,  van.,  p.  471. 
HolbteUia  laUlolia,  p.  179. 
HamoliiB  LupolnE,  p.  766. 
IponuBa.  van.,  p.  68^. 
JaataiDuni  Dudiflonun, 
p.  686. 
offioiuala,  p.  687. 
ravolatnin,  p.  687. 


Lapageris,  van.,  p.  610. 
Lardizabala  bitemata, 

p.  179. 
LathyrQB,  van.  (Sveel  Peas}, 

p.  348. 
LoniDera  Caprifoliiun, 
p.  468. 
eontnsa,  p.  183. 
flava,  p.  488. 
japonioa,  p.  484. 
Pwiolymennm, 


Ljalnin  earopnnm,  p.  693. 
Meniapermum  oanadenBC, 

p.  178. 
Hfiia  lobata,  p.  684. 
Mntiaia  deouirens,  p.  561. 
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PuBifloM  c»raleft.  p.  460. 

Smitai,  Tan.,  p.  808. 

Tropsolnm,  vars.,  p.  390. 

Perip)0Mgrm»,p.ft47. 

Viigiuiaii  Creeper,  p.  809. 

StachfuruB  prateox,  p.  268. 

Vit^vaw.,  p.  307. 

p.  768. 

Tamna  communis,  p.  884. 

Wistaiia  sinensis,  p.  338. 

dumeConuu, 

Teooma  radicana,  p.  733. 

p.  769. 

LIST  V 

A  Selection  of  Hardy  Plants  with  White  Flowers 

AohiUeft  CUveniiKi.  p.  528. 
Ptermioa  pi., 

CampiuiuU    oarpatioa  alba. 

p.  668. 

album,  p.  463. 

p.  S29. 

glomarata  alba. 

ErinuB  alpinuB  albus.  p.  72S. 

serraia  pi.,  p.  639. 

p.  664. 

umbeUato,  p.  639. 

lactiflora, 

albnm,p.870. 

Aconitnm  Napellus  albus, 

p.  666. 

p.  163. 

lamiitolia. 

p.  870. 

AoUea  Bpicata,  p.  164. 

p.  668. 

grandiflorum. 

latifoliaalba. 

p.  871. 

p.  8S1. 

p.  666. 

Hartwegi, 

AlfSBam  maritimum,  p.  310. 

Uediom  alba, 

p.  871. 

Anunobium  olattmi,  p.  €09. 

p.  566. 

Eupatorium  ageratoidea. 

niUda.  p.  666. 

p.  494. 

p.  632. 

persionfotia 

aromatiaiim, 

Anemone  alba,  p.  139. 

alba.  p.  666. 

p.  494. 

alpina,  p.  140. 

pyraraidalia 

japoniea  alba. 

ftlbft,  p.  S67. 

p.  142. 

Funkia  grandiflora.  p.  817. 

alba,  p.  668. 

p.  142. 

speoiosa. 

Oalega  offidnalis  alba. 

p.  568. 

p.  337. 

Traohelimn 

Gentlana  aaolepiadeaalba, 

alba,  p.  668. 

p.  663. 

p.  138. 

trifolia,  p.  144. 

Centranthua  ruber  albaa, 

p.  386. 

Titifolia,  p.  144. 

p.  489. 

Aatennaria  dioicn.  p.  507. 

Ceraatium,  Tars.,  p.  268. 

p.  387. 

Gladiolus  Colvillei  albus. 

p.  680. 

p.  960. 

Antlnhinam  majiis  albam. 

OypaophiU  elegans.  p.  248. 

p.  710. 

p.  dSl. 

Aqoilegia  vnlgariB  alba. 

Clematis  FlamrauU,  p.  133. 

%.249. 

p.  168. 

HeUeboTQB  aiger.  p.  153. 

Arabis,  yaiB.,  p.  206. 

recta,  p.  186. 

Hepatica  triloba  alba.  p.  141. 

Aranaria  montana,  p.  260. 

ConTaJlaria  majaliB,  p.  813, 

vema,  p.  260. 

plena,  p,  313. 

Argemone  grandiBora, 

pinnatifids,  p,  222. 

Hoteia  iapoQioo,  p.  414. 

p.  193. 

Crocus,  white  vara.,  p.  936. 

Hutchinsiaalpina,p.230. 

Asperulft  odorata,  p.  487. 

Hvacinthue.  vare.,  p.  833. 

D^lia,  wbite  varB.,p,  619. 

Iberi8coriIoli»,p.218. 

AalUba  japonicB,  p.  414. 

oorre»folia.  p.  218. 

liTnlaris,  p.  414. 

DianthoB  CarjophyUos.  white 

Astragalaa  hypoglotliB  albUB, 

vara.,  p.  240. 

p.  843. 

Bellium,  vara.,  p.  498. 

deltoidea  albue, 

Iris  floientina,  p.  933. 

p.  244. 

plomariiia  albus, 

pumila  albida.  p.  929. 
iBopjmm  thalictroides, 

palnetria,  p.  gss. 

p.  346. 

Diotftmnns  FraimeUa  alba, 

p.  164. 

p.  499. 

p.  296. 

JefletBonia  diphjlla.  p.  184. 

Digitalia,  vara.,  p.  722. 

P.E68. 

p.  766. 
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I«th7iiia  latUoUns  ftlbus, 

p.  S4S. 
Lroeuitbemoiii  bMnetra, 

P.6&4. 
LMMOjDm  aatinm,  p.  907. 
TemmD,  p.  WJ. 
lAertu  lonnoM,  p.  942. 
LiUtnii  Browni,  p.  S4fi. 

Muididnm,  p.  846. 
japonianm,  p.  600. 


japMiiaD 


"  p.  866. 
WMhinetoniuiuni , 
P.8B7. 
Ijnam  monogTiiDtii,  p.  384. 
peranne  album, 
p.  384. 
LupuiDB  polyphyllaB  albna, 

p.  396. 
Lychnia  vtqmrtiiia  fl.  pi., 

p.  aS7. 
HklTk  DUnehata  albk,  p.  376. 
UiehMuia  eunpannloloes, 

p.  660. 
MaEoaii  bottroides  alba, 

p.  BS9. 
HyMotis  aylvatica  alba, 

p.  678. 
KanisHU  poetious,  p.  903. 
Nieotiaut  afSnis,  p.  696. 
NiatHnbttgia  rivuUria, 

p.  698. 
HjmpluM  alba,  p.  leG. 
I^phna  hybrida,  p.  187. 
(EnotbeTk  eiimia,  p.  464. 
Hpedou,  p.  464. 
Uraiacifolia, 
p.  465. 
Onoema  albo-roBeum, 


Omithogatnm  ambellattm), 

p.  843. 
Oialis  AottoMlla,  p.  398. 
Peonia,  van.,  p.  186. 
PansT,  vars.,  p.  3SS. 
Famdisb  Liliastrum,  p.  S3S. 
Phlox,  nomeniaa  white   hy- 
brids, p.  663. 
robnlata  alba,  p.  663. 
FlatyeodoD  graDdiaorum 

albam,  p.  SE9. 
FoUanthes  tuberoaa,  p.  915. 
Potentilla  alba,  p.  377. 
Primula  inTolQorata,  p.  610. 
Honroi,  p.  610. 
nivalis,  p.  612. 
pDbeBMDB  alba, 
p.  614. 
PninelU  grandifiora  alba, 

p.  764. 
PyretbrniD  PartheDiam  A, 
pL,  p.  686. 
TOMun  albam, 

p.  687. 
Beio(iniiiii,p.636. 
BananouliiB  aconitilolitu  ple- 
noB,  p.  146. 
alpestriE,  p.  146. 
amplexioanlia, 
p.  146. 


SaiigoiiiBria  canadensis, 

p.  196. 
Saiifraga  ajugKfolia,  p.  417. 
boTMriana,  p.  418. 
osBpitou,  p.  419. 
oeratophjila, 

p.  436. 
Cotyledon,  p.  419. 
dbipenBioides, 
p.  420. 


Baxifraga  Hosti,  p.  431. 

hypnoidea,  p.  423. 
laotea,  p.  433. 
longiloUa,  p.  423. 
Uertensiana, 

p.  423. 
nivalis,  p.  434. 
pallida,  p.  434. 
roeheliana,  p.  436.. 
Seabioeaoaneaaioa  alba, 

p.  491. 
Bcilla  bllolia  alba.  p.  SB'J. 
oampaoulata  alba, 

p.  840. 
lestalis  alba,  p.  839. 
Sedam  album,  p.  439. 
Bidaloea  Candida,  p.  376. 
Silens  alpestris,  p.  261. 
maritima,  p.  363. 
Zavadskii,  p.  364. 
Siiynnohium    grattdiflo 

^bnm,  p.  948. 
Bmilacina  bilolia,  p.  813. 
Spiitea  AnmcoB,  p.  864. 

Filipendola,  p.  364. 
Ulmaria,  p.  366. 
Statioe  Limonium  alboin, 

p.  608. 
Tiarella  ooidilolia,  p.  426. 
Tradeeoantia  virginica  alba,. 

p.  B07. 
TnUinm  giandiflorum, 

p.  8S0. 
Triteleia  uniftora,  p.  8B0. 
Tolipa,  white  van.,  p.  860. 
Teii»saiiiD  ph(BDicenm 

albam,  p.  703. 
Veibena,  white  vars.,  p.  740. 
Vinaaminot  alba,  p.  646. 
Tiola  corauta  alba,  p.  239. 
Tnoca  fllamenlosa,  p.  831. 

gloriosa,  p.  821. 
Zepbyrantbea  Atamaaco, 
p.  909. 
Candida,  p.  910. 


LIST  VI 
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AcBtut  mierophylU,  p.  381. 
Achillea  aaptenitolla,  p.  G38. 
UUlefollnm  iDMam, 
p.  639. 
ftfaionema,  ran.,  p.  316. 
Allhim  aenminatnm,  p.  881. 
UUuM  roMA,  p.  371. 
AmiTlliB  Belladonna,  p.  913. 


Pinkish  Flowers 

Anemone  lolgena,  p.  141. 

hoTtensis,  p.  144. 

Japonioa,  p.  143. 

pavonina.  p.  141. 
Anomatheca  omenta,  p.  944. 
Antennnria  dioiea,  p.  G07. 
Anthyllia  montana,  p.  384. 
Antinhinom  majua,  p.  710. 
Apooyntmi  androsnmiloliam, 

p.  646. 
Aqnilegia  oanadeoBis,  p.  1S6. 


Aqallegia  Skinnsri,  p.  137. 
AnUB  blepharophylla, 

p.  306. 
Aimeria  Cephalotes,  p.  608. 
dianthoidea,  p.  608. 
maiitima,  p.  608. 
Aaolepiaa  taberoso,  p.  646. 
Aster,  TaiB.,  p.  6D0. 

China,  van.,  p.  499. 
AatiagaluB  monapessnlantiB, 
p.  MS. 
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Begooia,  von.,  p.  46S. 
Bdlia,  TUB.,  p.  498. 
Betonioa  gruidiflora,  p.  76S. 
Brodlaa  ooooinsft,  p.  827. 

BTyanthua  ereetos,  p.  SS2. 
Batomoa  □mbell&tuB,  p.  806. 
Cal&ndhnift  anibellat&, 

p.  962. 
ColUrhoe  digiUta,  p.  375. 

involuctata,  p.  375. 
Coljitegia  pubmcens  pi., 

p.  6M. 
CantranthuB  rnber,  p.  489. 
OhTys&nthemum,  v&rs., 

p.  631. 


,     ,rs.,  p.  875. 
CoronilU  varta,  p.  34S. 
Oortnea  Matlhioli,  p.  624. 
Dkhlis,  T«i8.,  p.  519. 
Dapbae  Cneonini,  p.  778. 
Delphinium  nadioaale, 

p.  Ifll. 
Dianthua,  van.,  p.  338. 
Dicentra  eiimia,  p.  198. 

apectabilis,  p.  199. 
DioUmnas  Fraiiaella,  p.  996. 
Digitalis  purpurea,  p.  732. 
Dodeeathaon,  vara.,  p.  636. 
Epilobinin  soguBtitoliani, 

p.  4fi2. 
Eriea,  Tara.,  p.  580. 
Eriniu  alpinna,  p.  728. 
Erodinm  Uaneicavi,  p.  307. 
Eiythrsa  littoralia,  p.  661. 
Fnohaia,  tan.,  p.  4S5. 
Geraniam  Lamberti,  p.  266. 
macrorhizon, 


Geam  ooooineDin.  p.  374. 

sangoineum,  p.  386. 
Gladiolus,  vara.,  p.  947. 
Bedyaarnin  ooronarinm, 
p.  345. 
mcltijugam, 
p.  346. 
Helianthamnm,  vara.,  p.  236. 
Bepatica  triloba  rabis,  p.  141. 


Htfaiacaa  miUtaris,  p.  379. 

moachentoa,  p.  279. 
roe«QB,  p.  379. 
IncaiTiUea  Delavayi,  p.  733. 

Olgn,  p.  733. 
Ipomopaig  elegana.  p.  664. 
Kniphofia  Uvaria,  vara.. 

p.  818. 
Latbyroa,  vara.,  p.  347. 
Lavatara  Olbia,  p.  274. 

trimeatria,  p.  174, 
Liatrii,  vart.,  p.  495. 
lilinm  Catrabni,  p.  847. 
ohalosdoDiamu, 

p.  847. 
teauifolinm.  p.  856. 
tbnnbergiuiam, 

p.  84a 
tigtinam,  p.  857. 
umbellalum,  p.  8E7. 
Linnm  grandiflomiii,  p.  88S. 
Lobelia  folgena,  p.  567. 

Tnpa,  p.  557. 
Lunaria  biennis,  p.  207. 
LyohnlB,  TUB.,  p.  255. 
LTtbntm,  vais.,  p.  450. 
MalTB.  Tars.,  p.  375. 
Hattbiola,  *ara.,  p.  301. 
UenEieein  empatriforniia, 

p.  582. 
MirabiliB  Jalapa,  p.  760. 
Modiota  geranioidea,  p.  277. 
I    Uonarda,  Tara.,  p.  760. 
1   M(»]tbretia    orocosminflora, 
I       p.  946. 

'    Ononis  rotanditolia,  p.  333. 
I    Ouriaia  ooooinea,  p.  72S. 

OialiB,  Tara.,  p.  392. 
i   Fieonia,  Tars.,  p.  165. 
I   PapATor,  Tars.,  p.  191. 
I    Pelargoninm        andlioheria- 
I       Doffl,  p.  388. 
j   Pantstemon  barbatns,  p.  718. 
campaniilatus, 

p.  714. 
gentianoides, 
p.  716. 
Phlox,  vara.,  p.  G68.  i 


Phygalios  oapMiais,  p.  711. 
Fotentilla,  vara.,  p.  376. 
PrimaU  aortiuoidee,  p.  607. 
japonioa,  p.  610. 
Tiseofla,  p.  617. 
Pnlmonaria,  vara.,  p.  675. 
FTNtbrtUD  roaemn,  vara., 

p.  636. 
Bhexia  Tiiginioa,  p.  449. 
SalTia  eoodnea,  p.  747. 

aplendena,  p.  749. 

S^ODtrta  Oftspitom,  p.  349. 

oaUbrioa,  p.  349. 

oojinoldes,  p.  960. 

offioinalU,  p.  250. 

SaxUmga  biOora,  p.  418. 

corditolia,  p.  419. 
craBSifoha,  p.  419. 
ligolata,  p.  433. 
oppodtitolia, 

p.  434. 
pnrpniasouiB. 
p.  435. 
S«hiEOBt;hs  ooednea,  p.  943. 
Sedmn  Eweraii,  p.  439. 

pnloballnm,  p.  439. 
Sieboldi,  p.  440. 
apeotobile,  p.  441. 
spQrintQ,  p.  441. 
Silene  Aimaria,  p.  351. 
Eliaabethn,  p.  269. 
pendnla,  p.  353. 
pennsylTaniea,  p.  263. 
Pomilio,  p.  3SB. 
Sahafta,  p.  S64. 
Tijginica,  p.  364. 
gparaiia  pnloherrima,  p.  94S. 
Spigelia  marilaadioa,  p.  649. 
Spinea  lobata,  p.  364. 

paJmata,  p.  365. 
SymphTtaiD  bohemiemi), 

p.  674. 
Tigridia  PaTonia,  p.  936. 
Tropcolnm  apeoioaniu, 

p.  291. 
Tulipa,  Tara.,  p.  860. 
Zaaaohneria  oalifomioa, 
p.  463. 
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Aconitum,  vara.,  p.  163. 
Adanophora,  Tara.,  p.  569. 
Agapanthaa  umbel  latUB, 

p.  836. 
Ageratmn,  Tara.,  p.  493. 
AlUom  azutenm,  p.  881. 
AnobuM,  Tare.,  p.  675. 
Anemona  apennina,  p.  140. 
blaada,  p.  140. 


Anemone  Hepatioa,  p.  141. 
Pulsatilla,  p.  143. 
Aqnilegia,  vara.,  p.  165. 
Aater  slpinaa.  p.  601. 

Amellna,  p.  501. 

lefis,  p.  601. 

Shortii,  p.  608. 

Btrnohe;i,  p.  SOS. 

Townsbendi,  p.  608. 


Aster  turbinellna,  p.  504. 
Aubrietia,  tbm.,  p.  808. 
Baptlaia  auatralia,  p.  323. 

azaltata,  p.  394. 
Borago  orientalis,  p.  674. 
Broduea  ooneeata,  p.  838. 

grandiflora,  p.  838. 

laia,  p.  829. 
CaUisUphoa  bortanaia,p.  499. 
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%,  p.  HI. 
CunpABolA,  Tftn.,  p.  563. 
Cttteniawbe  eMnil«ft,  p.  658. 
CcnUnraa  Cyanns,  p.  (50. 

mtmlMib,  p.  560. 
ChionodoiA  Luoilis,  p.  837. 
„     grkndiflon, 
p.  9S7. 
Clematis,  tub.,  p.  131. 
CoauDBliiiA  cidastiE,  p.  807. 
Cnieiu,  vara.,  p.  986. 
CyanantliDB  lobatuB,  p.  660. 
Delptiiiiiniii,  tub.,  p.  168. 
Dneooephalnm,  vars.,  p.  761. 
Eehiw^s  Ritni,  p.  647. 

ruthuiiouB,  p.  617. 
Bdraianthne  PumUio,  p.  668. 
Eri^ron  ipeaiosiu,  p.  600. 
Erjngium  alpinain,  p.  466. 
amathjstinom,  p  466. 
oliTerianum,  p.  466. 
Fnnkia  oTaU,  p.  817. 
Oalcgk  onentalis,  p.  837. 
Gentiana,  Taie.,  p.  652. 


ibaricam,  p.  286. 


sylvatiaum,p.a87. 
Qlobnlaria,  Tare.,  p.  737. 
H«t»iiem  angaloaa,  p.  140. 

triloba,  p.  141. 
BjaeiDthoB  amethjitiuas, 
p.  886. 


H^aciuthiiB  acaraus,  p.BSG. 
Ins,  rue.,  p.  917. 
Kanlhusia  ainelloidM, 

p.  498. 
Linaria  alpina,  p.  707. 

parpi]rea,p.  709. 
Iilnd«lofiaap«otabiliB,  p.  673. 
Iiinuni,  Tan.,  p.  382. 
Lithoaparmoin,  vars.,  p.  678. 
Lobdia,  Tus.,  p.  S5S. 
LnpinuE,  Tars.,  p.  824. 
HartenBia  dahorioa,  p.  676. 
lauceolata,  p.  676. 
Tiivinioa,  p.  676. 
Mulgedium  upinnm,  p.  664. 
Plumierl,  p.  554. 
MoBoari,  Taia.,  p.  883. 
MfOBotU,  vara.,  p.  677. 
Kemophiia  ingignw,  p.  667. 
OmphalodM  Liuiilim,  p.  673. 

Tsma,  p.  672. 
OphiopogoD  epicatuB,  p.  889. 
Orobus  ojaneuB,  p.  360. 
flaooidos,  p.  860. 
TsmuB,  p.  351, 
ParoohetaB  nommiimE, 

p.  388. 
PaBBifiora  cranilea,  p.  460. 
Fentatemon  aEureua,  p.  713. 
glaber,  p.  714. 
JaflrajanuB, 
p.  715. 
Phaoelia,  Tars.,  p.  668. 


Marieai.p.  669. 
Flumbaeo  Larpentis,  p.  60t. 
Polenioaiiiin,  vara.,  p.  665. 
Prunella,  vars.,  p.  764. 
Pulmonaria  augustUotia, 
p.  675. 
mollis,  p.  675- 
Bibirlaa,  p.  676. 
PaBchkioia  acilloides, 

p.  887. 
Salvia  amcea,  p.  747. 

patens,  etc.,  p.  748. 
SoUla,  vara.,  p.  83S. 
Sednm  CBruleom,  p.  439. 
Stokeaia  Ofaoea,  p.  493. 
BTtnphftom  aauoaaimun, 

p.  678. 
Traobeliiita  oeeruleum, 

p.  670. 
^Tradesoautia  Tirginioa, 

p.  807. 
Verbena  venoBa,  p.  740. 
VeronioA,  rara.,  p.  724. 
Vicia,  vara.,  p.  347, 
Vioca,  vara.,  p.  646. 
Viola,  vara.,  p.  338. 
Whitlavift  grand  i  flora, 
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AehlUea  sgrptiaoa,  p.  638. 
Bapatorium,  p.  638. 
tomealosa,  p.  639. 
Acooitain  Anthora,  p.  163. 
barbaCoiD,  p.  162. 
Lijooctonium, 
p.  168. 
Ad(«ia  Tern^,  p.  144. 
Allium  Uol;,  p.  881. 
AlBtnemeria  aarantiaoa, 

p.  914. 
Aljwnm,  van.,  p.  210. 
AMOMoe  palmata,  p.  14S. 
nnonenloidM, 

p.  I4S. 
■iilphara&,  p.  140. 
lathflinifl  tinotoria,  p.  680. 

Jtr«n«>.  Runinna,  p.  IW. 
,  p.  198. 


Bft,Jj.l 

B^i^dai,  p.  680. 


li^todelnfl  Intens,  p. 


Baaria  coronaiia,  p.  524. 
Bartonia  aurea,  p.  468. 
Bnphthalmum  giaiidiflonim, 
p.  611. 
aaliailolltim, 
p.  511, 
Caloeolaria  ampleiioanllB, 
p.  704. 
kellyana,  p.  705. 
Caltha  palsBtcia,  p.  150. 
Caaiia  maiilandica,  p.  854. 
Celaia  eretiM,  p.  702. 
Centaarea  babjionica,  p.  649. 
niaaroae]^ua, 

p.  660. 
ragnuna,  p.  651. 
Bnaveoleiia,p.651. 
CeDtanrMInm  Dnunmondi, 

p.  496. 
OheiiaathoB  Cheiri,  p.  904. 


Chloia  grandiflMa,  p.  651. 
perfoliata,  p.  651. 
ChTTaan  them  tun,  vellow  vars. 

p.  684. 
Chrj'Bobactrcin  Hookeri, 

p.  826. 
CiBtns  (ormoBUB,  p.  236. 
Coreopaig,  varB.,p.  518. 
Coronllla  EmeruB,  p.  845. 
ilMricia,  p.  845. 
juncea,  p.  845. 
Corydalia  in  var.,  p  199. 
Crepia  aurea,  p.  553. 

barbala.  p.  653. 
Orocosma  aorea,  p.  94S. 
CrooDB  in  var.,  p.  986. 
Dahlia,  rellow  vara.,  p.  619. 
Delphinium  Zalil,  p.  162. 
DendiomMonrigidtim,p.l96. 
Digitalis  Inlea,  p.  738. 
Dondls  Epipaotit,  p.  467. 
Doronlonm,  vara.,  p.  540. 
Draba  aixoldes,  p.  311. 
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Dnba  Aizoon,  p.312. 

CQHpidata,  p.  919. 
tridanUta,  p.  913. 
Drjaa  Draininondi,  p.  S74. 
Epimedinm  pinnatam, 

p.  1B4. 
ErantbiB  hjemaJis,  p.  ISi. 
Erigeion  anramtlaoilB,  p.  606. 
Ei^imoiD,  vara.,  p.  214. 
FntilUria  imperialis  latea, 

p.  BfiS. 
Oaillardia,  vara.,  p.  027. 
Oaiania,  vaw.,  p.  S46. 
Oenlsta,  vara.,  p.  828. 
a«Qm  macrophjUnm,  p.  875. 
montanum,  p.  875. 
pyrenaioum,  p.  S76. 
raptana,  p,  S7G. 
rhueticiun,  p.  3TG. 
rivals,  p.  87S. 
Heleniiim,  vara.,  p.  636. 
Helianthemum,  vara.,  p.'996. 
Helianthns,  Tare.,  p.  S16. 
Heliobcf  Bam  arenariTun, 

p.  508. 
H^pteram  humboldtlannm, 

p.  508. 
Rflmerooallia,  van.,  p.  616. 
Hnnnranannia  taraaruefoUa, 

p.  197. 
HTpeiionm,  vara.,  p.  265. 
Inula,  van.,  p.  610. 
IriE  flavesoena,  p.  922. 

germanioa,  van.,  p.  998. 
Honmeri,  p.  937. 
ochroleooa,  p.  997. 
FBeudacorus,  p.  939. 
ziphioideH,  von.,  p.  9S4. 
Xipbinm,  p.  93E. 
KniphoBa  Maoowani,  p.  819. 
LathjTUB  odoratns,  van., 
p.  849. 


Lajia  eUgane,  p.  S23. 

platjgloBsa,  p.  624. 
Ulltun  oanadeDM,  p.  846. 
OTomnm,  p.  B4B. 
HaDBoni,  p.  860. 
monadelpbmii, 

p.  868. 
PaRTi,  p.  858. 
teBUoenm,  p.  866. 
Limaanthemam  nymplia- 
'   oidoB,  p.  656. 
Ejnaria  valgaria,  p.  710. 
UnoayriB  vnlgaria,  p.  602. 
LlnQm  arboreum,  p.  388. 

oampanalatum,  p.ses. 
flaviun,  p.  388. 
Lotus  eomicillatQS,  p.  S85. 
Lnpmoa  lutena,  p.  326. 

Henziesii,  p.  835. 
Lvaimaehia  lanceolatea, 
p.  699. 
Hnmmularia, 
p.  696. 
Hedieago  faloata,  p.  S88, 
Naroitsue,  vara.,  p.  898. 
Nuphar  Intemn,  p.  18S. 
(Enotheia,  van.,  p.  463. 
ODOBma  tauricnm,  p.  681. 
OrobuB  aurantiua,  p.  350. 
Papaveralplnum  vBT.,  p.  191. 
CToeeum,  p.  191. 
nudioaule,  p.  191, 
Phlomis  (nitieoBa,  p.  757. 

maaelliana,  p.  75  T. 
Poteotilla,  van.,  p.  876. 
Primula  Anrieola,  p.  606. 
elatior,  p.  608. 
impeiialia,  p.  610. 
lateola,  p.  611. 
Palinuri.  p.  613, 
Bikkiiti«nsia,  p.  616. 
vulgaria.  p.  617. 


BanDDonlaB,  van.,  p.  146. 
Rudbeekia,  vara.,  p.  614. 
Saavitalia  proeDinbcaiB, 

p.  673. 
Saiifraga  Cjmbalariai 
p.  490. 
aanota,  p.  435. 
Bedum  acre,  p.  4S6. 

kamtochatioum, 
p.  489. 
Senecio,  vara.,  p.  540. 
Silphium,  vara.,  p.  611. 
Solidago,  vara.,  p.  496. 
Sphenogyne  apeoiosa,  p.  544. 
Statice  Bonduelli,  p.  602. 
Fortmiri,  p.  603. 
Slembergia,  van.,  p.  908. 
TageleB,  van.,  p.  625. 
Thermopais  fabaoea,  p.  838. 
lanoaolata, 
p.  838. 
Trolllna,  van.,  p.  161. 
Tropeotam  pcmgrintim, 
p.  391. 
polTphyllmn, 
p.  291. 
Talipa,  van.,  p.  864. 
Tenldiam  oalendalBOeimt, 

p.  645. 
Verbaaeom  Chaiiii.  p.  703. 
phlomoidee, 
p.  703. 
VcBicalia,  vara.,  p.  209. 
Tiola  pubeBceuB,  p.  981. 

triooloT,  vara.,  p.  384. 
Waitzia  aurea,  p.  607. 
Waldsteinia  fraganoidea, 
p.  376. 
geoidea,  p.  376. 
trifotU,  p.  376. 
Zinnia,  van.,  p.  613. 


Plants  that  flower  between  September  and  May.     The  Dates  are 
approximate  only.    For  Trees  and  Shrubs  see  p.  107. 


Septen^er  and  October 
Abronia  umbellata,  p.  760. 
Aconitam  japoniaam,  p.  163. 
AlyaBODl  maritimum,  p.  310. 
Amaryllia  Belladonna,  p.  912. 
Ammobium  alatum,  p.  509. 
Anemone  japonica,  p.  143. 
Aatei,  van.,  p.  SOI. 
Bolbooodinm  aatumnalo, 

p.  677. 
CalandriiUaMemsieai,  p.  269.  i 
iimbeUata,p.263.  1 


CaUiatepb 

s  hortenaia. 

p.  499. 

Chryaanth 

mam,  vars., 

n.  631. 

p.  876. 

Epecioaum, 

p.  876. 

varieRatam, 

p.  876. 

Coreopais, 

vara.,  p.  618. 

Dahlia,  vai 

i.,p.619. 

EriontfauB  BavennK,  p.  960. 

ErigeroQ  auTantiaons,  p.  606. 

Qaillardia,  vara.,  p.  697. 

Qaxania,  vara.,  p.  546. 

OladioloB,  vara.,  p.  947. 
i    Oynerium  argenteum,  p.  960. 
'    OypBOpfaila  elagans,  p.  248. 

Heuohera  sangiunBa,  p.  437. 

Lobelia  tnlgeoB,  p.  657. 

Ljohnia  baageana,  p.  357. 
I    HoDtbretia  croeosmuBllora, 

p.  946. 
I   <Eiio(bera,  vara.,  p.  453.     ' 
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Pentstemon,  vuv..  p.  719. 
Plilox,  vua^  p.  658. 
Phygeliiu  okpensu,  p.  711. 
FTrethnnn  Paitheniam  11.  pi. 
P.5S6. 
VATS.,  p.  6SS. 
Hndbeckik,  tus.,  p.  S14. 
Sspoiuuia  eal&briM,  p.  250. 
Slarnbcrgi*,  vars.,  p.  908. 
Togetei,  van.,  p.  325. 
TriMmB,  yan..  p.  817. 
Tenidinni  calenduUceQin, 

p.  540. 
Varbenm,  ran.,  p.  740. 
Zftasehneria  eiilitornica. 

p.  452. 
Zinnik,  -nn.,  p.  913. 

Nooembtr  to  January 
Colohienm  vitiimiule,  p.  87II. 
Cjclamen,  rars.,  p.  626. 
OklBDthiu  nivaliK,  p.  906. 


H«llBboniB  niger,  p.  158. 
IrU  BtjloM,  p.  933. 
Petosites  tragraQS,  p.  539. 

vioio,  p.  saa. 

Ptbrwtry  and  March 
Anemone  KigaloBa.  p.  140. 
apeoniiu,  p.  140. 
Hepatioa,  p.  142. 
AubriaUa  daltoideo,  p.  909. 
Balbooodinm  vernam,  p.  877. 
Cheinnthos,  p.  204. 
Chionodoia  Iincilie,  p.  837. 
EnuithiB  h^BtnoUB,  p.  154. 
Brioa  meditetTuiea,  p.  981. 
QalanthuH,  p.  906. 
Hellebi»iiB,  p.  153. 
Iris  penioa,  p.  928. 
Lenoojom  veinuin,  p.  908. 
Nturoisans,  T»rB.,  p.  893. 
Bcilla  Bihirioa,  p.  840. 
ViolA,  p.  22S. 


Adonis  vern^iB,  p.  144. 
I    iEthioDeiiiA  gnndiflonim, 
]        p.  317. 
.    Anemone  lulgens,  p.  141. 

;    Aquilegia  asnileo,  p.  156. 
AnrlatUa,  p.  018. 
Caltha  pftlustriB,  p.  ISO. 
Ceutaurea  mootana,  p.  290. 
ConvalUria  majalia,  p.  818. 
Dieljtra  speotabilis,  p.  199. 
Doronioum,  von.,  p.  540. 
Fritillaria  imperialis,  p.  858. 
Oenlian^  vara.,  p.  (>52. 
HoMia  japonioo.  p.  414. 
KaulfuBBia  smellaideB, 

p.  498. 
Pffioaio.  Tars.;  p.  IS5. 
PrimroBeB,  p.  G04. 
Reineokia  camea,  p.  814. 
Talipa,  p.  860. 


gpectabite, 
p.  69B. 
ETemoros,  tote.,  p.  334. 
ErTthroninm,  van.,  p.  869. 
FritiltarivTara.,  p.857. 
Fnnldft,  tmb.,  p.  816. 
Oalanthus.  van.,  p.  906. 
GaltonU,  vara.,  p.  831. 
OUdiolns,  Tars.,  p.  947. 
Hamerooallis,  vub.,  p.  819. 
Hlppeuttum,  p.  910. 
HracinUini.  vara.,  p.  833. 
Iria,  Tare.,  p.  917. 
IiloLirion,  p.  913. 
KniphoSa,  van.,  p.  HIT. 
Lenoojnm  KstiTum,  p.  908. 
vernum,  p.  908. 
Liliam,  van.,  p.  842. 

LfOOTlB,  p.  912. 
Merondera  Bulbooodium, 

p.  877. 
Montbretia  orocosmicflora, 

p.  946. 
Uoscari,  vara.,  p.  8S3. 


LIST   X 
A  Selection  of  the  finest  Hardy  Bulbous  and  Bhizomatous  Plants  for 
the  Outdoor  Garden.     Most  of  these  belong  to  the  Orders  Ama- 
ryUidete  (p.  893),  Liliaeea  {p.   808),  and  Iridete  (p.  916),  but 
a  few  to  other  Orders. 

Ads  autunmalis.  p.  908.  Cypripedii 

AgapanUiiu  ambdlatuB, 

AlUnia,  Tan.,  p.  880. 
AUtraeineria,  van.,  p.  914. 
Ainai7lliiBelladonna,p.912.  j 
Anomalheea  ciuenta,  p.  944. 
Antherionm,  p.  825. 
AntholTi*,  vara.,  p.  914. 
Arum  ciinitiim,  p.  9.^<I- 

DraeuBoulaB.  p.  IPiM. 
italieum.  p.  9-^4. 
Aspbodelns,  Tars.,  p.  822. 
Brodiaa  eoodnea,  p.  837. 
oongeota,  p.  828. 
grandiBora,  p.  828. 
BnlboooditDU  Temam, 

Pl877. 
CftUa  palostris,  p.  'i'>S- 
CUlipron  latea,  p.  839. 
CftlochoTtDB,  vwtt.,  p.  872. 
Calopogon,  p.  891. 
Galjpao  boraaliE,  p.  890. 
■»,p.841. 
I.  p.  891. 
TBIS.,  p.  UTS. 

CMmmi,  p.  911- 
CrMoama  aorea,  p.  945. 
(hwiia,  Tan.,  p.  986. 


MatdHus,  Tars.,  p.  893. 
OphiTB,  Tars.,  p.  893. 
Ctoehfs,  Tan.,  p.  891. 
Omithogalnm,  van.,  p.  842. 
Folianthea  taberosa,  p.  915. 
PolraonatQm,  Tars.,  p.  811. 
PttBiAilcinia  goilloides,  p.  887. 
Biohardia  afrioana.  p.  955. 
Bohizoatjlis  oooolnea.p.  913. 
SeUla,  van.,  p.  838. 
SlsjrinohiQm,  Tars.,  p.  948.  v 
Sparazispalahemma,p.94S. 
Sprekelia,  p.  910. 
Stembergia  lutea,  p.  909. 
Tigtidia  PaTooia.  p.  936. 
Tricyrtla  hirta,  p.  879. 
TiilliDm  grandiflornm, 

p.  880. 
Tiiteleia  oniflora,  p.  830. 
Tritoma,  vars.,  p.  817. 
Tritonia,  p.  946. 
Tulipa,  vars.,  p.  860. 
WatBonia,  van.,  p.  945.     . 
Xeroph;Uuia,  p.  673. 
ZepbTTanthes  Atamasco, 
p.  909. 
Candida, 
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THE  ROCK  GARDEN 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  pictureBque  features  in  the 
modem  'flower  gardeD.  Although  many  of  the  plants  recommended 
for  the  Eock  Garden  will  grow  perfectly  well  in  the  flat  flower 
border,  still  they  appear  in  a  different  light  and  often  to  better  ad- 
vantage when  caltiTated  among  the  plants  usually  associated  with 
alpine  heights. 

The  rockery  is  an  attempt  to  imitate  nature  on  a  small  scale  by 
arranging  masses  or  boulders  of  rock  and  earth  more  or  less  artistically 
and  growing  upon  them,  or  between  the  chinks,  plants  usually  found  at 
high  elevations  on  the  mountains  of  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  that  the  formation 
of  beautiful  rockeries  has  been  seriously  taken  in  hand.  Before  that 
time  all  kinds  of  material  did  duty  for  a  rockery,  but  usually  not  the 
slightest  attempt  at  copying  nature  or  studying  the  interests  of  the 
plants  was  made.  And  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Eobinson,  in  his  valuable 
little  book  dealing  with  '  Alpine  Plants,'  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public 
to  a  better  and  more  rational  method  of  building  rockeries  and  growing 
alpine  plants  upon  them,  that  anything  like  a  good  rock  garden  was  to 
be  foond  in  the  kingdom.  Now  there  are  many  good  and  several  "bad 
ones,  but  as  the  light  is  spreading  we  may  hope  to  see  the  latter 
dwindling  in  number  every  year. 

Formation  of  a  Rock  Garden.— The  Bev.  C.  Wolley-Dod,  of  Edge 
Hall,  Malpas,  Cheshire,  who  has  for  very  many  years  been  an  expert 
cultivator  of  all  kinds  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants,  writing 
about  the  formation  of  a  rockery  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Boyal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  'Journal,'  made  the  following  observations,  which 
deserve  every  attention  : — 

'  The  forms  in  which  the  rockery,  usually  so  called,  can  be  con- 
structed may  be  divided  into  three :  (1)  the  "  barrow-shaped  "  rockeiy, 
(2)  the  "  facing  rockery,"  and  (3)  the  "  sunk  rockery."  The  first  may 
be  raised  anywhere,  the  other  two  depend  partly  upon  the  configuration 
of  the  ground.  No  wood  or  tree  roots  should  be  used  to  supplement 
any  of  them  ;  they  must  be  all  stone.  The  kind  of  stone  is  seldom  a 
matter  of  choice ;  everyone  will  use  what  is  most  handy.  The  rougher 
and  more  unshapely  the  blocks  the  better.  The  size  should  vary  &om 
40  to  50  lbs.  to  3  or  4  cwt.  No  mortar  or  cement  for  fixing  tfaem 
together  must  ever  be  employed ;  they  must  be  firmly  wedged  and 
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inteilocked,  and  depend  npon  one  another,  and  not  upon  the  soil  between 
them,  to  keep  them  in  their  places.  This  rule  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance ;  if  it  is  neglected,  &  long  frost  or  an  excessive  rainfall  may  cause 
the  whole  structure  to  collapse.  Each  sncceesive  part  of  the  stone 
skeleton  must  be  put  together  before  the  soil  is  added.  This  applies  to 
all  rockeries, 

'  Size,  Aspect,  &c. — The  most  convenient  size  for  the  barrow- 
ahaped  rockery  is  about  4  ft.  high,  and  6  or  7  ft.  through  at  the  base. 
The  length  is  immaterial.  If  the  long  sides  face  north-east  and  south- 
west it  will  afford  perhaps  the  best  variety  of  Expect ;  but  the  amount 
of  sunshine  each  plant  gets  will  depend  on  the  arrangement  of  each 
stone  as  much  as  upon  the  main  structure. 

'  There  cannot  be  too  many  projections,  and  care  must  be  taken  to 
leave  no  channels  between  the  stones  by  which  the  soil  can  be  washed 
down  to  the  base.  Overhanging  brows  beneath  which  plants  can  be 
inserted  are  very  useful ;  large  surfaces  of  stone  may  here  and  there 
be  left  exposed,  and  irregularity  of  form  is  far  better  than  symmetry. 
A  formal  arrangement  of  flat  pockets  or  nests  offends  the  eye  with- 
out helping  the  cultivator,  as  the  tastes  of  alpine  plants  as  regards  slope 
of  surface  and  moisture  at  their  roots  are  very  various. 

'  As  for  the  degree  of  slope  from  base  to  the  summit  of  the  barrow,  it 
will  not  be  uniform.  In  some  places  there  will  be  an  irregular  square 
yaxd  of  level  on  the  top,  bounded  by  large  cross  key-stonea,  for  which 
the  largest  stones  should  be  reserved.  In  other  parts  the  sides  will 
slope  evenly  to  the  ridge ;  or  the  upper  half  may  be  perpendicular, 
leaving  only  wide  crevices  to  suit  the  taste  of  certain  plants. 

'  If  the  blocks  are  very  irregular  in  form,  and  their  points  of  contact 
as  few  as  possible,  providing  only  for  secure  interlocking,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  room  for  soil  to  nourish  the  plants.  Ever-changing  variety 
of  stone  surface,  both  above  and  below  the  soil,  is  the  object  to  be  aimed 
at,  and  any  sort  of  symmetry  must  be  avoided. 

'  The  "  Facing^  Rockery, "-^The  second  form,  or  "  facing  rockery,"  is 
dependent  upon  the  natural  shape  of  the  gronnd  surface.  Wherever 
there  is  a  steep  bank  facing  south  or  east,  it  may  be  utilised  for  the 
growth  of  alpine  plants.  The  stones,  as  before  advised,  should  be  large 
and  nasbapely,  and  be  buried  to-two  thirds  of  their  bulk,  and  form  a 
very  uneven  surface,  all  being  interlocked  from  top  to  bottom  as  de- 
scribed. 

'  Bockeries  of  this  form  are  less  liable  to  suffer  from  drought ;  if  the 
surface  covered  is  large,  access  to  all  parts  should  be  provided  by  con- 
venient stepping  stones,  because,  although  every  stone  in  the  structure 
ought  to  be  capable  of  bearing  the  weight  of  a  heavy  man  without 
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danger  of  displacement,  it  is  better  not  to  have  to  tread  upon  the 
plants. 

'  The  "  Sunk  Rockery." — This  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all,  hut  entails 
rather  more  labour  in  construction.  Where  Bubsoil  drainage  is  perfect, 
a  sunk  walk  may  be  made,  not  less  than  10  to  12  feet  wide,  with  sloping 
sides.  The  sides  may  be  faced  with  stones,  as  described  in  the  "  faced 
rockery,"  and  all  or  part  of  the  excavated  soil  may  be  made  into  a  raised 
mound,  continuing  the  slopes  of  the  excavated  banks,  above  the  ground 
level,  and  thus  combining  the  facing  rockery  and  the  barrow  rockery. 

'  If  the  OQter  line  of  this  portion  above  the  ground  be  varied  by  small 
bays,  every  possible  aspect  and  slope  may  be  provided  to  suit  the  taste 
of  every  plant.  However,  unless  drainage  is  perfect,  a  sunk  walk, 
rising  to  the  ground-level  at  each  end,  would  not  be  feasible.  But  a 
broad  walk,  excavated  into  the  side  of  a  hill  and  sloping  all  one  way, 
could  be  adapted  to  a  structure  nearly  similar  to  that  described  ;  or  the 
ground  may  be  dug  out  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  to  suit  the  taste 
or  circumstances. 

'  But  whatever  the  form  of  the  rockery  adopted,  let  the  situation  he 
away  from  the  influence  of  trees,  beyond  suspicion  of  the  reach  of  their 
roots  below,  or  their  drip,  or  even  their  shade,  above.  Trees  which 
shelter  from  only  high  winds  are  so  far  serviceable,  and  bo  are  walls 
and  high  banks.  There  are  few  alpine  plants  for  which  a  storm-swept 
surface  is  good,  but  trees  are  objectionable  where  they  lessen  the  light, 
which  is  an  important  element  in  the  welfare  of  most  mountain  plants. 
The  shade  and  shelter  afforded  by  the  stones  and  form  of  the  structure 
itself  is  the  best  kind  of  shade  and  shelter. 

'Soil  for  Alpine  and  Rock  Plants.— We  now  come  to  the  subject  of 
soil,  which  is  very  important,  though  I  attach  less  importance  to  it  than 
others  do  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  I  hold  that  where  atmo- 
spheric and  mechanical  conditions  are  favourable,  the  chemical  combina- 
tion of  the  soil  is  of  secondary  consideration. 

'  It  is  true  that  in  nature  we  And  that  the  flora  of  a  limestone  moun- 
tain differs  in  many  particulars  from  that  of  a  granite  mountain,  and 
on  the  same  mountain  some  plants  will  thrive  in  heavy  retentive  soil, 
while  others  will  be  foond  exclusively  in  peat  or  sand.  But  for  one 
who  is  beginning  to  cultivate  alpine  plants  to  have  to  divide  them  into 
lime-lovers  and  lime-haters,  lovers  of  sand  and  lovers  of  stiff  soil,  is  an 
unnecessary  aggravation  of  difficulties. 

'  So  large  a  proportion  of  ornamental  plants  are  contented  with  the 
soil  which  most  cultivators  provide  for  all  ahke — even  though  in  nature 
they  seem  to  have  predilections — that  where  an  amateur  has  only  one 
rockery  it  would  be  too  perplexing  to  study  the  partiality  of  every  plant. 
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and  to  remember  every  spot  where  lime-lovers  or  their  oppositea  had 
beeo  growing.  While  saying  this,  I  confess  that  I  have  some  rockeries 
where  both  soil  and  rock  are  adapted  exclusively  for  lime  plants ;  others 
from  which  lime  is  kept  away,  and  where  both  soil  and  rock  are  granitic  ; 
but  the  great  majority  of  plants  thrive  equally  well  on  both,  .  .  . 

'  With  regard  to  soil,  then,  we  must  take  care  that  it  does  not  retain 
stagnant  moisture  and  yet  it  must  not  dry  up  too  readily.  Plants  most 
be  able  to  penetrate  it  easily  with  their  roots,  the  lengths  of  some  of 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  Good  loam,  with  a  little  humus  in 
the  form  of  leaf-mould  or  peat,  and  half  or  three-quarters  of  the  bulk 
composed  of  stone  riddlings  from  the  nearest  stone  quarry,  and  varying 
in  size  from  that  of  rape  seed  to  that  of  horse  beans,  make  np  a  soil 
with  which  moat  alpine  plants  are  quite  contented.  .  .  . 

'  Where  you  are  convinced  that  lime  is  useful,  it  may  be  added  as 
pure  lime,  not  planting  in  it  till  thoroughly  slaked  by  mixture  with  the 
soil.  Bough  surface  dressing  is  a  thing  in  which  all  alpine  plants 
delight,  as  it  keeps  the  top  of  the  soil  sweet  and  moist  and  prevents 
their  leaves  being  fouled.  Use  lor.  this  purpose  riddled  stone,  which  is 
better  than  gravel,  as  round  pebbles  are  easily  washed  off  the  slope  by 
rain  or  in  watering. 

'  Raising  Alpine  Plants  from  Seed. — A  few  words  may  be  in  place 
here  about  raising  alpine  plants  from  seed ;  for  constant  succession  is 
necessary,  the  duration  of  their  life  in  cultivation  being,  for  many  ob- 
vious reasons,  far  shorter  than  in  their  native  home.  Beproduction  from 
seed,  where  seed  can  be  obtained,  ensures  the  healthiest  and  finest 
growth ;  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  getting  seed  than  saving  it  your- 
self. 

'  In  several  cases  the  first  hint  I  have  had  that  a  plant  has  ripened 
fertile  seed  has  been  the  recognition  of  a  seedling  near  the  parent ;  and 
this  experience  has  taught  me  always  to  look  carefully  for  seed  after 
the  flowering  of  rare  specimens. 

'  I  need  not  say,  therefore,  that  I  disapprove  of  the  practice  of  cutting 
off  flower-heads  as  soon  as  they  wither ;  in  some  cases  the  seed-head  is 
nearly  as  ornamental  aa  the  flower ;  but  I  have  before  said  that  discre- 
tion must  be  used  even  in  this,  as  seedlings  of  some  things  are  trouble- 
some from  their  number. 

'  When  ripe  seed  is  gathered  I  recommend  its  being  sown  at  once.  It 
is  then  more  likely  to  come  up  quickly  ;  and  as  all  such  plants  aa  we 
grow  on  rockeries  are  better  sown  in  pans,  there  is  seldom  difficulty  in 
keeping  small  seedlings  through  the  winter.  The  greatest  enemy  we 
have  in  the  process  is  the  growth  of  Lichen,  the  worat  being  the 
Marcfaantia  or  Liverwort,  which  completely  chokea  tender  growth. 
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A  coating  of  finely  sifted  burnt  earth  on  the  Btirface,  and  a  piece  of  glass 
laid  over  the  pan,  especially  if  do  water  is  nsed  for  them  unless  it  has 
been  boiled,  reduces  this  trouble  to  a  minimmn.  But  sowings  of 
choice  and  rare  seed  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  Liverwort 
picked  off  at  the  first  appearance. 

'  Division  and  Cutting. ^Many  alpines  seem  never  to  ripen  seed 
in  cultivation,  and  must  be  reproduced  by  division  or  cuttings.  The 
skill  required  to  do  this  varies  greatly  with  different  subjects  :  where  a 
shoot  can  seldom  be  found  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  as  in  the  case 
of  two  or  three  hybrid  alpine  Pinks,  the  "  striking "  needs  delicate 
manipulation.  Other  things  grow  very  slowly,  though  not  long-lived, 
and  a  constant  succession  from  cuttings  must  be  ensured.  Some  of 
the  terrestrial  Occhids — such  as  Bee,  Fly,  and  Spider,  excellent  subjects 
for  rockery — we  must  be  contented  to  keep  as  long  as  they  choose  to  live, 
as  they  never  seem  to  increase  in  cultivation  at  all,  though  they  may 
flower  well  year  after  year.  . 

'  But  there  are  not  a  few  plants  which  refuse  to  be  tamed,  and  from 
the  time  they  are  planted  in  our  gardens  seem  always  to  go  from  bad 
to  worse,  and  are  never  presentable  in  appearance  for  two  seasons  to- 
gether. Of  these  I  may  instance  Gentiana  bavarica  (p.  653)  and 
Eritriehium  nanum  (p.  673),  which  I  believe  no  skill  has  ever  kept  in 
cultivation  without  constant  renewal,  and  which  perhaps  are  never 
likely  to  repay  the  trouble  of  trying  to  keep  them  aUve  on  an  English 
rockery.  In  all  alpine  gardening  there  will  be  (even  where  equal  skill 
is  exerted)  different  degrees  of  success  according  to  the  surrounding 
conditions,  and  it  must  not  be  expected  that  the  same  soil  and  treat- 
ment which  keeps  a  hondred  rare  alpines  in  perfect  health  at  Edin- 
burgh will  be  equally  fortunate  at  Kew. 

'  Cold  Frames. — Where  the  area  of  rockery  is  considerable  a  cold 
frame  (see  p.  47)  should  be  assigned  for  keeping  up  the  supply  of 
plants  for  it — cuttings  and  seedlings — in  pots.  The  best  treatment 
of  these  plants  in  winter  has  been  much  discussed  in  gardening  jour- 
oals.  I  may  say  that  I  think  all  attempts  to  imitate  natural  conditions, 
such  as  snow  and  long  rest,  by  unnatural  means  are  mistakes.  During 
warm  winters,  mountain  plants  will  grow  and  must  be  allowed  to  grow, 
and  to  keep  them  nnnatorally  dark  or  drying  when  growing  is  fatal  to 
their  health.  Even  in  severe  frosts  air  must  be  given  abundantly  in 
the  daytime  and  the  frames  most  not  be  muffled  up.  Stagnant  air, 
whether  damp  or  dry,  is  their  worst  enemy ;  but  if  the  weather 
is  warm  enough  to  set  them  growing,  they  may  easily  die  for  want 
of  moisture.  I  will  not  say  more  than  this,  for  experience  is  the 
best  guide,  and  every  one  thinks  he  can  manage  his  frames  better 
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than  his  neighbour ;  but  of  the  nee  of  frames  for  flowering  alpines  in 
pots  I  must  add  a  few  words. 

'  There  are  certain  very  early  flowering  alpines  upon  which  a  mix- 
tore  of  admiration  and  lamentation  is  bestowed  at  the  end  of  every 
winter.  Their  flowers  are  often  beautiful  in  a  treacherous  fortnight  at 
the  beginning  of  February,  and  are  suddenly  destroyed  by  a  return  of 
winter  in  its  severest  form.  I  may  mention,  among  others,  Saxifraga 
buraeriana  and  saneia,  and  their  near  relatives  and  hybrids,  Primula 
margijiata  and  intermedia,  Androsace  carnea,  Chanu^asme,  and  Lag- 
geri,  several  dwarf  species  of  Alyssum  and  Iberis,  and  there  are  a  good 
many  more.  Pots  or  pans  containing  these  may  be  grouped  together 
in  an  open  sunny  spot,  and  plunged  in  sand  or  coal-ashes,  in  a  rough 
frame  made  foi  them,  so  that  the  lights  may  be  not  more  than  three 
or  four  inches  above  the  pots.  These  lights  should  be  removed  in  the 
daytime  when  the  weather  is  fine,  and  air  should  be  admitted,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature,  at  night.  Such  a  sheet  of  elegant  beauty, 
lasting,  if  well  ranged,  through  February,  March,  and  April,  may  be 
obtained  in  this  way  that  I  often  wonder  why  amateurs  attempt  to 
flower  early  alpines  in  any  other  fashion. 

'  With  me  April  is  the  earlieBt  month  in  which  I  can  expect  to  have 
anything  gay  on  the  open  rockery  without  disappointment.  I  am 
obliged  to  disfigure  the  slopes  with  ebeets  of  glass  and  handlighta  to 
preserve  through  winter  at  all  Omphalodes  Lucilia,  Onosma  tauricwm, 
Androsace  sarmentosa,  and  others  which  cannot  endure  winter  wet, 
and  the  real  pleasure  of  the  rockery  begins  when  the  frame  alpines  are 
waning.  I  recommend  those  masses  of  covered  pots  in  early  spring  to 
all  cultivators  of  alpines. 

'Alpines  on  Walls. — A  few  years  ago  I  was  driving  through 
Dorking,  and  I  noticed  a  smooth  and  by  no  means  ancient  brick  wall 
covered,  above  the  reach  of  boys'  hands,  with  Erinua  alpimie.  Bough 
stone  walls  I  had  often  seen  well  clothed  with  alpines,  bat  from  that 
time  I  became  aware  that  there  is  hardly  any  garden  wall,  of  whatever 
material,  of  which  the  parts  otherwise  bare  might  not  be  made  oma- 
mental  with  flowers.  I  do  not  suggest  that  such  things  should  super- 
sede climbing  Boses  and  wall-fruit,  but  how  often  we  see  bare  walls  on 
which  nothing  is  grown  at  all !  The  capabilities  of  rough  stone  walls 
for  growing  mountain  plants  are  very  great.  Falls  of  Aubrietia  and 
Iberis,  groups  of  Saxifrage,  and  similar  snbjectB  may  make  many  a  comer 
gay  instead  of  bare.  Some  very  pretty  things  I  grow  on  walls  which 
have  defied  all  my  attempts  to  cultivate  them  elsewhere,  I  may 
specify  Lychnis  Lagasca,  a  fragile  evergreen  plant  of  shrubby  growth, 
easily  multiplied  by  seed,  which  alternate  enows  and  thawB  generally 
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cmsh  np,  but  in  this  way  it  cootitiues  to  thrive,  and  is  covered  during 
early  animuer  with  crimBon  flowers.' 


Selection  of  Alpine  and  other  Plants  suitable  for  the  Eock  Garden 
ThoBe  m&Thed  with  an  Miensk  (*)  maJce  saiUble  oturpets  or  mnasei  of  green  on  tfa< 


*AahiUea,  van.,  p.  538. 
Aoraiitom  Nap^ua,  p.  163. 
Aeioa  apio&ta,  p.  164. 
Sthionema,  vore.,  p.  216. 
*At(ihemitIa  alpina,  p.  S81. 
AlTBSum  maritimQin,  p.  310. 
moDtaDiuii,  p.  210. 
pjrrenaioiuii,  p.  211. 
■axatile,  p.  211. 
Berp;llitiMiQiii, 

p.  211. 
spinoaum,  p.  211. 
Andromeda,  p.  678. 
Androsaoe,  vara.,  p.  821. 
Anemone,  vara.,  p.  1S9. 
'ADtennaria,  vars.,  p.  607. 
Anthemia  Aizoon,  p.  5S0. 
AntbjlliB  montana,  p.  3S4. 
Antirrhmum,  vara.,  p.  710. 
Aqoilegia  pTrenaioa,  p.  167. 
■Arabia  nlbida,  p.  205. 

ondrosMea,  p.  206. 
mollis,  p.  206. 
proccrreng,  p.  206. 
rosea,  p.  206. 
Aralia,  rars.,  p.  469, 
'Areuoria,  vara.,  p.  259. 
ArmerU,  vars.,  p.  603. 
ArnGbia  eohioides,  p.  680. 
Artenusia  trigida,  p.  6B&. 
Amndo  Dooax,  p.  9G6. 
Aipemla  odorata,  p.  487. 
Aster  alpinoa,  p.  601. 
ABtra^oB  monepeBSolanos, 

p.  843. 
'Aobrietiti,  tbte.,  p.  206. 
Atalea  sinensis,  p.  695. 
Bambusa,  dwatt  kinds, 

p.  968. 
Bel  lis  OKrnleBoeoB,  p.  498. 
Berberia  Darwini,  p.  181. 

empetri  folia,  p.  181. 
stenophjlla,  p.  182. 
Bnlbooodiom,  p.  877, 
Bdxds,  Tara.,  p.  783. 
Oalandrinia  mubBUabt, 

p.  362. 
Caltiriioe  involnorata, 
D.  376. 
[lata,  p.  27G.  I 


Burtaoe  ol  the  aoU. 
I  Calyetegia  dahnrioa,  p.  684. 
pnbeaoens  pi., 
p.  634. 
:  CHnpannla  abietina,  p.  663. 
'  Allioni,  p.  S63. 

onspitosa,  p.  66S. 
„  alba,  p.  663. 
Elatlnes,  p.  664. 
fragilia,  p.  564. 
earganioa,  p.  664 , 
iso^ylla,  p.  666. 
Mariesii,  p.  669. 
portenachlagi- 
aDa,  p.  667. 
puUa,  p.  567. 
Bainen,  p.  567. 
rotonditolia, 

p.  668. 
wUdeQateini- 
ana,  p.  569. 

OoiaBtioia  Bieberateini, 
p.  358. 
graiidiflonun, 
p.  258. 

tomentostun, 

p.  259. 

Chimapbila,  vara.,  p.  S98. 

Cboisja  teraata,  p.  296. 

Clematia  (the  new  varietiea 
of  the  lonnginosa  seotion, 
and  many  apeoiea],  p.  131. 

Colohieotn,  van.,  p.  876. 

Convolmlus  arrensiB,  p.  686. 


;  CTtiaui  puipnreoB,  p.  S83. 
1  Daphne  blaga;ana,  p.  777- 
!  CnsonuD,  p.  778. 

fioaiaua,  p.  778. 
ropeatris  p.  778. 
,    'Diantbos  alpinna,  p.  239. 
i  oesioB,  p.  339. 

deltoidsB.  p.  244. 

Enappi,  p.  346. 

negleotns,  p.  31S, 

petriBUB,  p.  346. 

Diotis  maiitdma,  p.  530. 
DiplopappnB    chiyaopbyUns, 

p.  609. 
•Draba,  vara.,  p.  211. 
DiBoooephalom,  vara.,  p.  761. 
Dryaa  Ihrammondi,  p.  874. 

ootopetala,  p.  374. 
Edraianthna  tenaifoliua, 

3.  569. 


p.  686. 
Comns  oanadensis,  p.  474. 
CoioniUa  iberioo,  p.  345. 


p.  410. 
micropbjllA, 

p.  411. 
thymitolia, 

p.  111. 
Oratngoa  Lalandi,  p.  409. 
Ctooos,  vacs.,  p.  936. 
CjananthoB  lobatns,  p.  560. 
C;alaman,  vara.,  p.  626. 
CTpripedinm,  vara.,  p.  893. 
C/tisus  keweosiB,  p.  8S1. 


ipigsa  repena,  p.  S7S. 
EpilobiDm  obeordalam, 

p.  463. 
Grioa,  vara.,  p.  680. 
Erinna  alpinus,  p.  723. 
Erodium,  vara.,  p.  231. 
Erpetion,  vaiB.,  p.  2^9. 
EiTthrea  diSoBa,  p.  651. 
Br^thromnni,  vara.,  p.  869. 
EoonjmaB  radicans  var., 

p.  303. 
Euphorbia  MTrainites, 

p.  783. 
Fni^aria  indioa,  p.  376. 
FritiUoria,  dwarf  vars., 

p.  867. 
OalantbvB,  vara.,  p.  906, 
Gaaltheria,  vara.,  p.  575. 
QeniBta  audreaaa,  p.  332. 
gennanioa,  p.  S39. 
pilosa,  p.  329. 
BBgittallB,  p.  329. 
Unotoria,  p.  S39. 
Oentiana,  vara.,  p.  653. 
*Qeranium  argentenm, 
p.  286. 
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*Oymoriulk  censtioideB, 
p.  248. 
repeus,  p.  349. 
HaberisK  rbodopeniii,  p.  731. 
Heden,  nn.,  p.  471. 
Belunthemnm,  van.,  p.  1136. 
HaUeboras,  TAFS.,  p.  153. 
'Buniaria  glabra,  p.  T61. 
■HenchaTa  utnguioeo,  p.  437. 
HippooTspiB  oomow,  p.  346. 
HoostonU  onrnlea,  p.  487. 
■Hntohiiuim  alpioa,  p.  330. 
HTpericam  "OorU,  p.  366. 
iaponiaum, 
p.  366. 


p.  266. 
Dnmmnlaiiam, 

p.  867. 
perfor^om, 
p.  367. 
Ibraia  petDMh  p.  319. 
PniiU,  p.  316. 
nutOis,  p.  319. 
IsopTTnin  tluliotn>idea,p.  164. 
Jameau  amerieaoa,  p.  434. 
lAtbynugnuidifloriiSip.  846. 
latUolim,  p.  848. 

p.  MB. 
tabarDBDB,  p.  860. 
Iiednm  (hymif  olinm,  p.  686. 
ZjMmtopodinm  alpiDum, 

p.  607. 
Iiigastinm  coriaMom,  p.  643. 
IdoaiU  alpina,  p.  707. 

antiaaria,  p.  707. 
Cjmbalaria,  p.  708. 
liepfttio»folia,p.  708. 
T.t.11.—.  borealis,  p.  4^ 
TiinpiD  alpiDtub,  p.  388. 
Iiithocpennnm  a«stoiii, 
p.  678. 
gnLminifo- 
liiiiD,p.6T9. 


p.  679. 


Lithoapermmii  proHtTatiun, 

p.  679. 
lioWi  oomioulatus,  p.  385. 
Lf  ohnis  atpina,  p.  3S6. 

Lagasote,  p.  367. 
LTBim&ohU  nemonun,  p.  629. 
Kammiilaria, 
p.  639. 
Malva  campanulata,  p.  276. 
MargTnoarpQB  setosuB, 

p.  381. 
HeoonopBiE,  vara.,  p.  193. 
Medioago  lalcata,  p.  863. 
Hioromeria  PiperelU,  p.  745. 
Muehlenbeokia  oompldu, 

p.  771 
MjoBotiB  Tuplcola,  p.  677. 
NaKtiaiDB,  vara.,  p.  898. 
Nepata  aiMboma.  p.  760. 
varieeata,  p.  760. 
Niaiambergia  rivnlarla, 

p.  698. 
(Enothero  missonrieiiBis, 
p.  464. 
toraiadloUa, 
p.  464. 
Olearla  Haasti,  p.  604. 
Ompbalodes  Lnoilin,  p.  673. 

vema,  p.  673. 
Ononia  tratiiywa,  p.  883, 

Natrii,  p.  833. 
Onoema  taaricnm,  p.  681. 
Orehia,  van.,  p.  891. 
Oroboi,  vara.,  p.  860. 
Olftropis  Halleri,  p.  344. 
montana,  p.  344. 
pynnaioa,  p.  844. 
Poronyobia  aerpjllifolia, 

p.  761. 
FantBtemon,  vara.,  p.  713. 
Femattva,  tais.,  p.  575. 
PetrooiuliB  pjrenaioa,  p.  212. 
Pbiladelphua    microphyllas, 

p.  438. 
PUox  anuena,  p.  660. 
divaricata,  p.  660. 


Phlox  Stellaria,  p.  661. 
eubalala,  p.  662. 
Plumbago  Larpento,  p.  604. 
PoIemoniniD,  vars.,  p.  666. 
Poljgala  Chamtebuzna, 

p.  237. 
Poljsonum  Bietorta,  p.  768- 
vttociniloliiim, 
p.  770. 
Poteatilla  a]p«8tris,  p.  877. 
Calabra,  f.  878. 
hopwoodiMM, 

p.  379. 
□itida,  p.  880. 
Primula,  vara.,  p.  604. 
Bamondia  prrenaica,  p.  780. 
BannncaliiB,  vara.,  p.  146. 
Bhododendroa,  vara.,  p.  686. 
Rhaa  ootinna,  p.  319. 
Bodgeraia  podophjUa,  p.  416. 
Bosa,  vara.,  p.  383. 
Bnbiu  axetieiu,  p.  873. 
8alii,  vara.,  p.  809. 
Samolua  rapena,  p.  633. 
Sanguinarta  caisadanaiai 

p.  196. 
Sautolina  ChamaoTparlHaB, 

p.  639. 
Baponaria  ooymoidee,  p.  360. 
'^zilraga,  dvmrt  vara., 

6416. 
zoeodon    HoldaneUdAa^ 
p.  600. 
Soilla,  vara.,  p.  888. 
■Sedam,  vara.,  p.  438. 
Sempervivum,  vara.,  p.  441. 
Spinea,  vara.,  p.  368. 
ThalioUum,  varB.,  p.  137. 
•ThjmnB,  vara.,  p.  746. 
■TLaralla  cordifoUa,  p.  436. 
TriUiom  grandiflorum,  p.  8S0. 
Tritoleia  aoiflora,  p.  SBO. 
Tulipa,  vara.,  p.  860. 
Tunica  Saiifraga,  p.  347. 
Tacoinivm,  van.,  p.  578. 
Varonioa,  dvart  vara.,  p.  734. 
Tiola,  vara.,  p.  328. 
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ORNAMENTAL  AND   FLOWERING   TREES  AND 
SHRUBS 

One  can  hardly  imagine  a  garden  of  any  size  which  does  not  contain 
a  flowering  or  ornamental  tree  or  Bhmb  of  some  kind  or  another. 
And  yet  until  comparatively  recent  years  the  cultivation  of  this 
particular  class  of  plants  was  more  or  less  neglected,  while  a  vast 
amount  of  time  and  labour  was  spent  on  that  gaudy  and  ephemeral 
work  known  as  'carpet-bedding,'  Fortunately,  a  more  rational  and 
natural  view  of  plants  in  general  is  now  taken,  and  there  is  no  part  of 
a  garden  which  is  not  eminently  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  some 
plant  or  another,  either  native  or  exotic,  and  whether  tree,  shrub  or  herb. 

In  the  British  Islands  we  are  of  course  confined  to  the  cultivation 
of  those  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  natives  of  temperate 
climates  hke  our  own,  but  a  perusal  of  the  list  given  below  will  show  that 
there  are  aJready  a  very  considerable  number  which  can  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  from  China  and  Japan,  North  and  South  America,  Europe,  Asia 
and  New  Zealand,  and  with  few  exceptions  they  adapt  themselves  to  our 
climate  with  the  greatest  ease,  A  visit  to  Kew  Gardens  at  any  season 
of  the  year  will  give  some  idea  of  the  great  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  which  may  be  used  to  beautify  the  landscape. 

Planting  for  Effect — The  arguments  used  in  favour  of  massing 
herbaceous  plants  in  borders  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  planting  of 
flowering  sbmba,  but  not  to  large  trees.  The  latter,  on  account  of  their 
size,  are  best  planted  in  advantageous  positions  so  that  they  will  give 
the  best  possible  eflfect  to  the  landscape.  Shrubs,  on  the  other  band, 
which  grow  from  two  or  three  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  high — like  Dog- 
woods, Forsythias,  Cotoneasters,  Diervillaa,  Mock  Orange,  Viburnums, 
Andromedas,  Azaleas,  Bhododendrons,  Barberries,  Ceanothus,  Daboacia, 
Dentzias,  Sricas,  Spirisas  &c. — may  be  grown  in  masses  on  the  lawn, 
in  the  pleasure  ground,  or  wilder  parts  of  the  garden. 

In  what  is  usually  called  the  '  shrubbery  '  many  choice  shrubs  are 
spoiled  and  distorted  by  being  crammed  in  anyhow,  as  if  the  chief  object 
of  the  planter  was  to  hide  the  ground  altogether,  and  prevent  any 
chance  of  the  plant's  natural  development.  They  are  pushed  away  in 
holes  and  comers  under  large  overhanging  trees,  and  often  smothered 
with  the  vigorous-growing  Snowberry  (p.  481),  and  when  by  chance 
they  survive,  they  only  manage  to  stretch  forth  a  lean  and  almost  leaf- 
less branch  to  obtain  a  little  sunshine. 
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£veD  in  shrubberies,  plants  woold  look  much  better  in  groaps  or 
mafiaes  cot  too  close  together ;  and  as  much  thought  and  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  soil  and  position  in  which  they  are  placed  as 
one  would  bestow  on  choice  fruit  trees,  Boses,  or  rock-plants. 

Planting. — Trees  and  shrubs  are  usually  best  planted  in  the  autumn 
when  the  sap  is  in  a  more  or  lees  quiescent  state.  Many,  however, 
which  do  not  begin  to  grow  until  the  usual  time  in  spring  may  be 
planted  up  to  the  end  of  IFebroary.  Mild  open  weather  should  always 
be  chosen  for  performing  the  work,  and  the  soil  should  be  in  a  dryish 
and  easily  workable  condition.  If  the  ground  is  covered  with  frost  or 
SDow,  the  work  is  best  suspended  until  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself.  The  actual  planting  itself  should  be  done  as 
carefully  as  if  a  fruit  tree  were  being  placed  in  the  soil.  The  opera- 
tion is  explained  at  p.  1032,  to  which  the  reader  is  invited  to  turn. 

Pruning  and  Training  Ornamental  Trees. — If  there  were  no  more 
trouble  taken  over  the  pruning  and  training  of  fruit  trees  than  is  usually 
taken  over  that  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  the  fruit  garden  would 
not  only  very  soon  present  a  neglected  appearance  but  also  show 
a  big  falling  off  in  the  returns  of  the  fruit  crops.  All  our  Apples,  Fears, 
Plums,  Cherries  &c.  are  more  or  less  regularly  attended  to  in  the  matter 
of  training,  pruning,  thinning  out  &c. ;  but  their  cousins,  which  are 
valued  chiefly  for  their  beautiful  flowers  and  ornamental  appearance, 
are  often  left  to  look  after  themselves,  sometimes  maybe  for  years, 
until  they  almost  ciy  out  for  some  little  attention  to  be  given  them. 

Matters,  however,  in  this  respect  are  gradually  becoming  better,  and 
trees  and  ahrubs,  other  than  those  grown  for  their  fruits,  are  receiving 
a  proper  share  of  attention  in  the  way  of  training  and  pruning.  The 
chief  principles  of  pruning  are  the  same  as  detailed  for  fruit  trees  at 
p.  1031.  There  is,  however,  far  more  variety  in  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
the  gardener  should  exercise  his  intelUgence  when  dealing  with  any 
particular  species.  Its  nature  may  be  readily  gleaned  from  its  relation 
to  others  with  which  he  may  be  well  acquainted.  Being  arranged  in 
botanical  families  in  this  book,  that  will  still  further  aid  him  in  bis 
practical  work.  For  instance,  all  the  Hawthorns  (CratBsgus,  p.  408), 
Almonds  (Pmnus,  p.  356)  &c.  in  the  main  follow  the  same  principles 
of  growth  as  other  trees  in  the  Eose  Order  (p.  355),  such  as 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries  &c.,  and  require  almost  the  same  kind  of 
pmning — due  attention  being  given  to  the  special  peculiarities  of  any 
particular  species. 

As  a  general  rule  the  main  point  is  to  keep  np  a  good  supply  of  the 
younger  wood,  and  gradually  cut  away  the  old  and  useless  branches. 
On  the  branches  that  are  left  there  are  usually  two  kinds  of  buds,  some 
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plumper  than  the  others,  and  these  are  generally  the  ones  that  produce  the 
flowers.  As  the  proper  time  for  pmning  is  mentioned  under  each  class 
of  plants  described  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  matter  further  here. 
The  way  in  which  cuts  are  to  be  made  when  pruning  fruit  trees  is 
explained  and  illustrated  at  p.  1033.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that 
the  bads  on  most  of  the  branches  are  arranged  not 
exactly  opposite  each  other,  but  usually  in  an  alternate 
manner  so  that  there  is  little  danger  of  injury  to  the 
buds  when  making  a  cut.  In  some  trees,  however,  like 
the  Lilac  {6g.  134),  the  Ash  (fig.  135),  Forsythias,  and 
many  others,  the  buds  are  usually  arranged  opposite  each 
other  as  shown  in  the  sketches.  In  such  cases,  when' 
pruning,  the  branch  should  be  cut  where  the  buds  or 
joints  are  not  situated  exactly  opposite  each  other.  In 
fig.  135  of  the  Ash  taken  from  nature  the  thin  trans- 
verse lines  show  where  a  shoot  may  be  cut  across  so  as 
to  leave  the  hud  immediately  beneath  the  cut  to  develop 
and  carry  on  a  branch  almost  in  line  with  that  below 
it,  and  thus  add  to  the  symmetry  of  the  tree. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  best  trees  and  shrubs 
worth  growing  in  the  open  air  either  for  their  beautiful 
dowering  qualities,  or  their  ornamental  appearance. 
no.  184.  no.  isfi.  The  generic  name  only  is  given,  as  the  species  follow  in 
alphabetical  order  at  the  pages  indicated. 
It  often  happens  that  a  hst  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  that 
bloom  at  any  particular  period  of  the  year  is  required,  and  to  supply 
this  want  an  asterisk  (■)  has  been  placed  after  the  names  in  the  list  to 
show  the  months  when  plants  belonging  to  any  particular  genus 
may  be  found  in  blossom.  As  might  be  naturally  expected,  there  are 
a  very  large  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  bloom  during  April,  May, 
June,  and  July,  hut  it  will  also  be  seen  that  every  month  in  the  year 
has  some  particular  plant  in  blossom.  By  means  of  the  list,  therefore, 
it  will  be  possible  to  make  a  selection  so  as  to  have  flowers  in  the 
border  or  shruhbeiy  all  the  year  round.  It  may  be  noted  that  species 
are  not  mentioned,  but  a  reference  to  the  page  given  after  each  genus 
will  enable  the  reader  to  find  what  species  belonging  to  it  bloom  dur- 
ing the  months  under  which  an  asterisk  appears. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  many  trees  and  shrubs  are  more 
remarkable  for  their  beautiful  bright  coloured  berries,  rather  than  their 
blossoms,  such  as  Aucubas,  Euonymus,  Pemettyas,  Sea-Buckthorn, 
Skimmias,  while  many  others  are  remarkable  for  both  flowers  and 
fruit,  such  as  the  Cherries,  Cotoneasters,  Barberries,  Hawthorns,  Med- 
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lata,  Boses,  Vibarnams  &c.  An  obelisk  (t)  bas  been  placed  in  front 
of  tbose  genera  which  are  remarkable  for  their  be&ntifal  fmits  as  well 
as  flowers. 
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AUTUMN  TINTS 

While  the  Bpring-time  i8  remarkable  for  the  beautiful  and  briilitmt 
greens  of  the  foliage  of  the  numerous  trees  and  shrubs  which  have 
awakened  from  their  winter  sleep,  the  autumn  is  no  lees  remarkable 
for  the  great  change  of  colouring  that  has  come  over  this  same  foliage. 
In  a  few  short  months  from  May  to  October,  the  leaves  have  been  haid 
at  work  aasitoilating  food  and  building  up  the  tissues  of  the  plants. 
When  they  burst  from  their  protecting  winter  buds,  either  from  the 
branches  or  the  seeds,  they  proceed  to  perform  their  natural  functions 
with  the  greatest  energy.  But  as  the  hot  summer  approaches,  and 
then  the  autumn  with  its  shorter  days,  the  energy  of  the  protoplasm 
(see  p.  22)  within  the  cells  gradually  subsides  and  ultimately  ceases 
altogether  in  the  case  of  those  leaves  which  are  termed  '  deciduous,'  or 
that  remain  on  the  branches  but  one  season. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  here  upon  the  Bcientific  reasons  as  to  the 
falling  of  the  leaves  in  autumn ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  all  the 
food  manufactured  for  the  plants  is  not  wasted  by  the  dropping  of  the 
foliage.  Before  this  it  has  been  drafted  down  the  stems  and  to  the 
roots  in  the  case  of  perennials  and  root  crops  by  means  of  the  fibre 
bundles  referred  to  at  p.  30  as  composing  the  main  nerves  and  veins 
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of  the  leaves.  Daring  the  process  of  withdrawal  a  change  in  colour 
comes  over  the  foliage.  The  more  or  less  hrilHaQt  greens  are  gradually 
replaced  by  yellow,  orange,  red,  purple,  and  a  variety  of  intwmediate 
shades  ontil  most  beautiful  pictures  are  produced  upon  the  landscape 
by  this  antumnal  colouring.  The  masses  of  gold  pr^ented  by  the  stately 
Elms,  the  deeper  amber  yellow  of  the  Horse  Chestnuta,  the  beauti- 
tol  TOBsety-brown  of  the  Beech  and  Oaks,  the  purple-red  of  the 
Virginia  Creeper,  and  the  tints  of  all  our  native  trees  and  shrubs  are 
sufficiently  well  known  and  never  fail  to  call  forth  our  admiration  dur- 
ing the  autumn.  But  there  are  many  other  trees  and  shrubs  natives 
of  other  climes  quite  as  remarkable  for  their  vivid  colouring  at  this 
period,  and  they  are  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  gardens  where  they  can 
be  grown  to  produce  an  effect  in  conjunction  with  the  varions  hues  of 
the  numerous  evergreens  of  the  Conifer  Family,  the  Common  Holly 
&c.  It  has  been  noticed  in  connection  with  autumn  colouring  that 
leaves  covered  with  hair  or  down  undergo  hut  very  little  change  in 
colour,  and  it  therefore  looks  as  if  the  change  in  the  cells  was  due  to 
the  light.  While  all  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  are  more  or  less 
beautiful  in  the  colouring  of  their  foliage  in  autumn,  some  are  particu- 
larly fine  and  deserve  especial  mention  in  the  following  list.  The  name 
of  the  genus  only  is  mentioned,  as  the  species  can  easily  be  found  at 
the  page  referred  to  after  the  name. 

LIST  XIII 

Trees,  Shrubs,  aitd  Climbers  remarkable  for  the  Autunmal  Colouring  of 

their  Foliage 


Amt,  p-SIS. 

Aetinidift,i>.367. 
iCMalw.  p.511. 
Alabia,  p.  179. 
Anwlkliohiv,  p.  4IS. 
Antlift,  p.  469. 
Aulw,  p.  674. 
BetberU.  p.  ISO. 
Batnlk,  p.  TBS. 
Cu7».  P.7M. 


Cercis,  p.  S55 
Clerodradron,  p.  741. 
Coniiu,  p.  478. 


CorjIuB,  p.  797. 
CratngQs,  p.  406. 
Enkiiuithus,  p.  S70. 
EooiTphi*,  p.  871. 
EnoDTmiia,  p.  301. 
Faeos,  p.  BOl. 
HamameliB,  p.  44S. 
Ejtlrsuteria,  p.  810. 
IieDoothoe,  p.  S77. 
Liqnidunbar,  p.  44S. 
Nyjsa,  p.  476. 
Oijdeodnini,  p.  S77. 
PuTotia,  p.  444. 
Pftvia,  p.  811. 

LIST    XIV 


I   Ptddub,  p.  866. 
1    Ptorooarja,  p.  793. 
1    QnercuB,  p.  BOS. 
I    Bheda,  p.  449. 

Bbaa,  p.  S19. 

Bibes,  p.  486. 

Salii,  p.  SOS. 
I    Samboous,  p.  177. 

Spirna,  p.  SG3. 
\   Stepbaiundm,  p.  38! 

StOMtia,  p.  S68. 
I  Stvrai,  p.  685. 
j  Dlmns.  p.  786. 
,  Tibnmain,  p.  476. 


Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Arbatna  Unedo,  p.  674.  Bwabou,  van.,  p.  96S.  |   B«rberiB  stentmhjJIa,  p.  189. 

AnindinuiA,  ms.,  p.  966.  BerberiB  Aqaifolinm,  p.  180.    I  wollichiana,  p.  183. 

Anenbs  japoDie^  p.  47S.  Duviui,  p.  181.  finxiii  wmpervbeni,  p.  788. 

Ax>n  mimphrlK  p.  386.  nepaleDsiB,  p.  181.     I  Oaonotfaiu,  tots.,  p.  806. 
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Oonifera,  p.  979.  I 

Cotooeaeter,  van.,  p.  410. 
CTfttagns  Pyracantha,  p.  409.  I 
Daphne  pontioa,  p.  779. 
DaphniiJiyllum  glaooesoeiiB, 

p.  784. 
El^agnna,  vara.,  p.  779. 
Empetrom  nlgnun,  p.  805. 
Bsinilonia  illmita,  p.  434.        I 

pimotatit,  p.  43S. 
GwTya  elliptiija,  p.  478. 
Oaaltheria,  votb.,  p.  676. 
Hedera,  vars.,  p.  471. 
nex,  vats.,  p.  299.  | 

Ealmia,  vara.,  p.  683.  I 


Ledum  latifoliom,  p.  684. 
LencothoH  aiillariB,  p.  S77. 
LigDstram,  vara.,  p.  642. 
Laiselenria  prooumbenB, 

p.  582. 
Loniceia  aureo-reticulata, 

p.  484. 
trograntEssima, 

p.  483. 
Lyonia  panionlata,  p.  678. 
Magnolia  graadiSora,  p.  176. 
Myrtaa  oommnnie,  p.  448. 
Olearia  Haaati,  p.  604. 
OsmonthaB,  vara.,  p.  641. 
Peroettya,  vara,,  p.  875. 


PhillyrBa,  tms.,  p.  641. 

PhflloBtachTB,  vara.,  p.  969. 
PieriB,  vara,,  p.  679. 
PitboBpomm  cnusitolium, 

p.  236. 
Prutma  Lanro-oerosuB.  p.  360. 
QnBTonalle!!,  etc.,p.  800. 
BhododendroD,  vara.,  p.  585. 
RhodotypoB  kemoides.p.  370. 


amilax,  p.  SOS. 
Cmbellularia  calif omica, 

p.  775. 
Veronica,  vara.,  p.  734. 
Viburnooi,  vara.,  p.  478. 


HARDY  WATER  AND  BOG  PLANTS 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  any  particular  attention  has  been  given 
to  eeriously  utilising  pieces  of  water  in  gardens.  The  common  white 
Water  Lily  (p.  186)  and  the  yellow  Brandy  Bottle  (p.  185)  were  looked 
upon  more  or  less  as  beautiful  aquatic  weeds.  But  the  numerous 
hardy  and  brilliantly  coloured  hybrids  that  are  now  in  cultivation  (see 
p.  187)  have  revolutionised  former  ideas  in  regard  to  the  use  of  water 
in  the  garden,  and  have  served  to  call  attention  not  only  to  Water- 
Lilies  but  to  many  other  ornamental  plants  which  may  be  grown  with 
advantage  either  in  water  or  on  its  banks. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  best  water  and  bog  plants.  The 
descriptions,  cultural  information  &c.  will  be  found  at  the  pages  given 
after  each  name. 


LIST  XV 
A  Selection  of  Ornamental  Water  and  Bog  Plants 


Acorns  CalamnB,  p.  964. 

graminem,  p.  9A4. 
Alisma,  vais.,  p.  805. 
AponogetoD  dlstacbj'on, 

p.  806. 
Butomns  nmbellataa,  p.  606. 
Coladium  virginiomn, 

p.  954. 
C^  paluBlris,  p.  956. 
Coltha  palustria,  p.  150. 


Oarez  pauianlata,  p.  971. 

peudula,  p.  971. 
Cn>eriiB  longua,  p.  971. 
aijoeria  aqnatico,  p.  963. 
Hotlonia  paloetm.  p.  604. 
Bydrooharis  Moraus-miK, 

p.  683. 
Limnanthea  Doagtaai,  p.  293. 
Limnantbenmm      nymphfi- 

□idea,  p.  653. 


I   Liamoobaris  Bomboldti, 

p.  806. 
1   Lobelia  oardinalia,  p.  556. 
I    MenyantheB  triloliata, 
I        p.  667. 
MyoBotis  palustria,  p.  677. 
Nuphar,  vaia..  p.  186. 
N'ymphiea,  tbtb.,  p.  186. 
Orontium  aqaatiaiuD, 
p.  956. 
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.  nra.,  p.  4a6. 
PdtMtdra  Tiiglnioa,  p.  954. 
PolTgcamm  afBue,  p.  768. 

ButortB,  p.  766. 
Pontederift  oordnta,  p.  883. 

■  IB  sqUfttilU,  p.  H7. 


I   Bananonlaa  Lingua,  p.  149. 
I  Biohordia  aMaaDa,  p.  9G5. 

p.  768. 

Ba^ttoria  sogitti'Dlia  fl.  pi., 


Stratiotse  aJoidea,  p.  S88. 
I    Tbalia  dekltnta,  p.  884. 
'   Trpha  in  tbt.,  p.  968. 
{    Water  Liliea,  p.  166. 


A  Selection  of  Plants  thriving  in  Marshy  or  Boggy  Ground 


Arando  Douax,  p.  058. 
BmhIkkw,  Hudj,  p.  964. 
Bntoanu  ombeUatm,  p.  806. 
CalU  paluitoi*,  p.  965. 
Caltha,  nn..  p.  150. 
Garaz  pendolB,  p.  971. 
CluTBidnotoiia  Hooked, 

p.  836. 
CoptiB  trifoH*,  p.  154. 
Cornns  auimdeniiB,  p.  474. 


Dodeoatheon  Jeffreyanam, 
p.  636. 

Headiaandvai. 

olba,  p.  636. 

Droaon,  von.,  p.  444. 

BomwMO  obionantha,  p  195. 

I  klbnm,  hinatam, 


EpiloUniu  ».u 

&0.  p.  461. 
EDpatoriom,  nn..  p.  494. 
Oftlax  aphjU*,  p.  600. 
Qantiaiw  Pneamonuithe, 

p.  665. 
Oonnem  mabro,  p.  446. 
Heloniw  bollmta,  p.  878. 
HonttDjuia  ealilonilaa, 


^p.77 


774. 


wniM*,  p.  774. 
Iris  ICetidUima,  p.  933. 
fnln,  p.  998. 


ENtapleri,  p.  936. 
Uofmieri,  p.  B37. 
oehrolaoea,  p.  937. 
Paradaoonis,  p.  93! 


JnDooa  BpirauB,  p.  883. 
Leacantheiuam  laouBtre, 

p.  6S4. 
LeuDOJam  nstlvuD,  p.  908. 


Liatris  p;eDaataoh7s,  p.  495. 

tpieata,  p.  496. 
Lilium  oanadenae,  p.  845. 

oaroliniannm,  p.  950. 
pardalinnm,  p.  86A, 
■Qperbum,  p.  866. 
Linaeea  borealis,  p.  483. 
Lobelia  oordinallB,  p.  666. 
LjrohtiiB  Floa-Caonii  fl.ri., 

p.  366. 
Lfsimaobia  detbroides, 
p.  639. 
Nammnlaiia, 

p.  699. 
thyrsiflora, 

P.S80. 
volgarii,  p.  6S0. 
Lytbrum,  vara.,  p.  450. 
Monarda  didjma,  p.  760. 
IdpioHotia  palastria,  p.  676. 
Hierembergia  riTaluia, 

p.  6 
Nyaaa  aquatioa.  p.  476. 
OrobiB,  vara.,  p.  891. 
OBmaiida  palastriB,  p.  1033. 

ragalis,  p.  1023. 
OiyooccQB,  Tars.,  p.  673. 
Famassin,  Tan.,  p.  43B. 
Fbormium  tenai,  p.  816. 
Pingaicala,  van.,  p.  736: 


Poljgonnm  oompaetam, 
p.  769. 
SieWdi,  p.  769. 
Primala  dentiaolata,  p.  607. 
tarinoM,  p.  008. 
inTolnorata,  p.  610. 
japonioa,  p.  610. 
Hanroi,  p.  610. 
Panyi,  p.  618. 
Beidi,  p.  614. 
rosea,  p.  S16. 
BikkimeDBiB,  p.  616. 
Pjretbram  nligiuoBum, 

p.  5S6. 
Bbexia  viigiiuoa,  p.  449. 
Rodgeraia  podophylla,  p.  41G. 
Sagittaria,  vaxe.,  p.  806. 
SamoluB  littoralia,  p.  688. 
Sarraoenia  purpurea,  p.  189. 
SaKibaga  Biionlug,  p.  431. 

Mltata,  p.  iU. 
Soirpns  zebrina,  p.  973. 
SeiiMio  polcber,  p.  543. 

BpMUOBQB,  p.  548. 

Spigelia  marilaaditsi,  p.  649. 
SpiroaAmnouB,  p.  864. 
aatUboidAE,  p.  304. 


LAWNS 


palmata,  p.  S06. 
UlniMria,  p:  S65, 
Swertia  perennia,  p.  667. 
SymploeorpDE  {mtidiu, 

P.9S6. 
Thaliotram  anemonoides, 
p.  IBS. 
flaviuQ,  p,  188. 
Tradeuaatia  viiginioa, 
p.  807. 


AxL  other  things  being  equal,  there  is  nothing  that  lends  a  greater 
charm  and  repose  to  a  garden  than  a  welUkept  lawn.  Where  such 
existe  it  should  always  be  carefully  attended  to,  as  once  a  lawn  is 
allowed  to  become  wild,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  bring  it  back  to  a  really 
good  condition , 
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Id  the  pages  of  this  work  many  plants  are  mentioned  as  being 
suitable  for  lawn  decoration.  It  must  not,  however,  be  taken  for  granted 
that  each  and  every  plant  thus  mentioned  is  to  he  grown  on  the  lawn. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  leave  the  lawn  quite  free  from  all  except  its 
natural  vegetation  than  to  spoil  it  by  dotting  groups  of  plants,  or 
sohtary  specimens,  all  over  it  in  a  meaningless  kind  of  way.  The  lawn 
should  not  be  treated  as  if  it  were  an  orchard  or  a  shrubbery,  and 
anything  that  tends  to  interfere  with  its  repose,  or  jars  upon  the  taste, 
is  to  he  avoided. 

Making:  a.  Lawn. — Lawns  are  made  in  two  ways — either  by  sowing 
seed  or  laying  turf.  Both  ways  are  good,  but  some  have  a  preference 
for  one  rather  than  the  other.  When  a  lawn  has  been  made  by  sowing 
grass  it  takes  about  three  years  before  a  really  good  foundation  has  been 
made,  and  during  that  period  numerous  rollings,  cuttings,  and  waterings 
must  have  been  given.  The  advantage  of  making  a  lawn  with  turf  is 
that  a  good  one  can  be  obtained  practically  in  one  season — with  the  aid 
of  frequent  cuttings,  rollings,  and  waterings.  If  the  turf  is  good  and 
free  from  weeds  it  is  on  the  whole  a  better  and  quicker  method  of 
producing  a  lawn. 

Whether  seeds  or  turf  are  used,  the  first  and  all-important  point  is 
to  have  good  soil  with  a  surface  properly  levelled  ajid  quite  free  from 
hillocks  and  hollows,  however  slight".  The  soil  should  be  well  dug  and 
manured  and  afterwards  trodden  down  with  the  feet,  or  rolled ;  but  the 
roller  should  not  be  too  heavy — one  weighing  about  one  cwt.  will  be 
sufficient,  or  the  ground  will  be  pressed  into  a  caked  condition,  more  or 
less  impervious  to  the  passage  of  water. 

Levelling. — This  is  readily  accomplished  by  means  of  a  spirit  level 
attached  to  the  edge  of  a  level  board.  Special  implements  are  used 
for  the  purpose,  but  "a  stout  quadrangular  pole,  about  8  ft.  (or  half  a 
rod)  long  will  do  equally  well,  provided  its  edges  are  perfectly  level. 

Where  the  lawn  is  to  he  of  some  size,  wooden  pegs  must  be  driven 
into  the  soil  at  such  intervals  that  the  levelling  rod  can  reach  from  one 
to  the  other.  Having  fixed  one  peg  at  what  is  to  be  the  ultimate  height 
and  level  of  the  lawn,  ail  other  pegs  must  be  fixed  or  driven  into  the 
soil  until  the  top  of  each  peg  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  next.  This 
can  be  easily  ascertained  by  means  of  the  spirit  level. 

The  ground  itself  should  also  he  carefully  gone  over  with  the  level, 
resting  the  rod  in  all  directions  with  a  view  to  finding  any  risings  or 
depressions.  Where  such  occur  they  must  be  reduced  or  filled  up  by 
means  of  the  rake  until  the  entire  surface  is  as  flat  and  as  level,  but  not 
necessarily  as  smooth,  as  a  billiard  table. 
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Thia  point  having  been  reached,  and  the  soil  having  settled  down 
properly,  seeds  of  the  best  lawn  grass  may  be  sown  during  mild 
showery  weather  in  March  or  April,  as  it  then  germinates  in  a  very 
short  time.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  under  similar  circmnstances  in 
September,  so  that  the  seed  shall  germinate  and  the  young  grass  become 
established  before  the  setting  in  of  winter. 

To  ensuxe  a  thick  and  even  sward,  from  60  to  80  lbs.  (or  3-4  bushels) 
of  grass  seed  will  be  required  to  sow  an  acre  of  ground.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  broadcast  and  as  evenly  as  possible.  The  soil  is  afterwards 
raked  over  lightly  and  a  light  roller  may  also  bensed  to  bring  the  seeds 
and  soil  in  closer  contact,  and  give  a  finish  to  the  work.  If  the  weather 
is  not  showery,  a  good  watering  is  also  necessary  and  may  be  repeated 
from  time  to  time  it  necessary. 

When  the  grass  has  grown  sufficiently  long,  it  should  be  cut  with  a 
scythe — not  with  a  mowing  machine,  as  the  latter  is  apt  to  tear  roots 
and  all  up  at  first.  It  is  as  a  mle  safer  to  have  the  first  few  cuttings 
done  with  a  scythe,  bo  that  the  grass  may  become  strong  and  tufted, 
and  thus  better  able  to  stand  the  mowing  machine  afterwards. 

When  tnrf  is  used,  the  chief  point  to  remember  is  :  keep  the  surface 
level.  Each  turf  is  about  3  ft.  long,  1  ft.  wide,  and  an  inch  or  so  thick. 
The  thickness,  however,  varies  a  good  deal,  and  where  thin  turves  are 
Qsed  a  little  fine  soil  should  be  placed  beneath  to  bring  them  to  the 
proper  level.  As  three  turves  go  to  a  square  yard  it  is  easy  to  estimate 
the  number  required  for  any  particular  piece  of  ground.  The  turf 
cutters,  however,  generally  cut  a  shade  under  rather  than  over  the 
dimensions,  and  it  is  therefore  always  safer  to  have  a  few  extra  ones 
in  case  of  necessity. 

When  the  turves  have  ail  been  laid  down  neatly  edge  to  edge,  a 
little  fine  soil  is  sprinkled  over  the  surface,  and  brushed  into  the  crevices. 
The  whole  surface  may  then  be  thoroughly  beaten  with  a  turf  beater 
(a  tiiick  flat-faced  piece  of  wood,  with  a  long  handle  let  in  obliquely 
in  the  centre  at  the  back)  so  as  to  reduce  any  slight  inequalities. 
Failing  this,  beating  the  turf  with  the  back  of  a  strong  spade  will  be 
almost  equally  efficaciom.  The  first  cuttings  should  be  done  with  a 
scythe,  and  frequent  rollings  and  waterings  will  soon  make  a  fine 
greensward. 

General  Treatment — Once  well  estabhshed,  a  lawn  should  never 
be  neglected.  If  looked  after  reguloriy,  it  will  last  in  good  condition 
for  years,  bat  if  not,  it  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  show  signs  of 
wearing  out. 

Weeding^. — This  should  be  done  regularly  in  spring  and  autumn  so 
as  to  keep  snch  plant  pests  as  Plaintain,  Daisies,  Dandelions,  and  other 
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weeds  down.  Frequent  cutting  with  the  machine  will  prevent  them 
flowering  &Dd  ripening  seed.  Where,  however,  they  take  a  strong  hold 
they  may  be  eradicated  by  dropping  a  little  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid)  or 
arsenic  down  the  centre  of  each  with  a  pointed  skewer.  The  latter  should 
be  pushed  down  into  the  weeds,  as  some  of  them  have  tap-roota  which, 
unless  killed,  will  throw  forth  other  shoots  after  the  first  ones  have 
been  destroyed.  An  intelligent  lad  ceui  do  this  work  easily,  but  great 
care  must  be  tak^i  in  using  the  poison. 

Where  the  use  of  poisou  is  feared  or  disliked,  the  only  safe  way  to 
destroy  weeds  on  lawns  is  to  grub  them  up  with  an  old  knife  or  '  daisy- 
grubber.'  It  takes  a  long  time,  but  if  done  systematically  is  very 
effective.  An  excellent  pla^  is  to  strain  two  white  Unes  about  2  feet 
apart  on  the  grass  and  proceed  to  root  up  all  the  weeds  between  them. 
In  this  way  the  work  is  done  systematically  and  in  such  a  narrow  space 
there  is  little  chance  of  overlooking  the  weeds.  When  one  portion 
has  been  cleaned,  one  line  may  be  taken  up  and  stretched  2  feet  from 
the  other  on  the  opposite  side,  proceeding  with  the  work  in  the  same  way. 

Manuring  Lawns.— In  the  course  of  time  the  grass  will  begin  to 
look  poor,  and  lack  vigour  and  freshness  in  growth,  unless  it  has  some 
plant  food  put  into  the  soil  in  some  way.  Covering  the  lawn  with 
short  well-rotted  manure  is  practically  out  of  the  question  in  most 
cases,  owing  to  its  unsigbtUness.  Liquid  manures  of  cow-dung,  guano, 
sulphate  of  ammonia  &c.  may,  however,  be  given  at  frequent  intervals, 
care  being  taken  that  they  buk  Dot  too  strong,  otherwise  the  grass  may 
be  '  burnt  *  and  present  a  brownish  appearance.  About  6-8  lbs.  of  basic 
slag  and  3-4  lbs.  of  kainit,  mixed  together,  may  be  used  in  the  autumn 
or  winter  months,  and  will  sprinkle  over  about  40  square  yards.  About 
3  or  4  lbs.  of  superphosphate  of  lime  will  also  cover  the  same  area  and 
may  be  apphed,  not  with  the  basic  slag  and  kainit,  bnt  the  following 
spring.  Bape-dust  or  fine  bone-meal  at  the  rate  of  about  4  lbs.  to  about 
40  sq.  yds.  may  also  be  used. 

Mo8^  Lawns. — Moss-covered  lawns  are  yeary  unsightly,  and  some- 
times very  difficult  to  clean.  The  moss  should  be  well  raked  out  with 
a  good  rt^e  in  moist  weather  during  the  autumn.  The  lawn  should 
be  gone  over  in  two  or  three  different  directions,  and  although  the  grass 
will  have  the  appearance  of  being  torn  up  by  the  roots,  it  will  in  t«iUty 
be  injured  very  httle.  After  being  well  cleared  of  moss,  some  fine  rich 
soil  and  wood  ashes  may  be  strewn  over  the  surface,  and  a  little  basic 
slag  and  kainit,  as  recommended  above,  may  also  be  added.  The  surface 
is  then  levelled  and  lightly  rolled.  In  spring  any  vacant  spot  should 
be  sown  with  grass  seed,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  surface  into  a  green 
state. 
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Renoratiiig:  old  Lawns. — Where  la^pms,  notwithstanding  every  care, 
show  munistakable  signs  of  decay,  there  is  only  one  thing  left  to  be 
done.  That  is  to  lift  the  tnrf  in  autumn,  and  give  the  soil  beneath  a 
thorongh  digging  and  manuring  as  if  about  to  lay  turves  in  the  first 
place.  After  the  preparation  and  levelling  of  the  soil  in  the  way 
indicated  above,  the  turves  may  be  replaced,  beaten  down  and  rolled, 
and  receive  the  same  treatment  generally  as  a  newly  made  lawn. 


Ornamental  Plants  suitable  for  large  Lavms,  Parks  dc,  and  for 
Subtropical  Gardening 


Abuttlon,  p.  S78. 
Ac&ntliiia,  p.  736. 
Ae»ve,  p.  916. 
Amlia,  p.  469. 
Anutdiuuria,  p.  965. 
Anmdo,  p.  H8. 
BunboM,  p.  968. 
Boeeoaia,  p.  195. 
Cuma,  p.  885. 
Catalpa,  p.  732. 
CbaniBTOpa  ezoelu,  p.  956. 
Cinflraris  miritmia,  p.  541. 


CoTdrline  anstmlis,  p.  H2a. 
CoiiaJerU,  p.  960. 
Bne«l7ptaB  globoloa,  p.  447. 
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Pnulovnia,  p.  712. 
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Ithna,  p.  319. 
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Solannm,  p.  687. 
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Wigiuidia,  p.  ^69. 
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GARDEN  WALKS  AND   PATHWAYS 


Whu.e  it  is  an  excellent  thmg  to  have  beautiful  Lawns,  Flower  Borders, 
Bock  Gardens,  and  patches  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  in  a  garden,  it  is 
no  less  excellent  to  be  able  to  reach  any  or  ftU  of  these  particular  spots 
by  means  of  pleasant  walks,  paths,  or  roadways.  In  designing  any 
garden,  therefore,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  allow  a 
proper  amount  of  space  for  walks  and  pathways.  Whether  these  are 
perfectly  straight  or  more  or  less  curved,  wide  or  narrow,  will  depend 
a  good  deal  upon  individual  taste  and  the  size  of  the  garden.  Some 
people  seem  to  have  a  mania  for  making  walks  in  every  possible  place, 
and  this  results  in  cutting  the  surface  of  the  garden  up  into  a  kind 
of  patchwork,  with  little  triangles  here,  circles  there,  horse^shoes, 
rectangles,  and  many  other  fantastic  and  useless  shapes  for  flower  beds 
&c.  dotted  about  here  and  there.  As  few  footpaths  as  possible  should 
be  in  the  garden,  and  space  given  only  to  those  absolutely  necessary. 
This  will  not  only  allow  of  more  space  for  flowers,  fruit,  or  vegetables, 
but  will  not  necessitate  so  much  labour  in  the  up-keep  of  the  pathways. 
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GraTcl  Paths.^ — Ab  these  are  undoubtedly  the  moat  important,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  well  made  at  first,  as  nothing  will  give 
so  much  trouble  and  inconvenience  afterwards  as  badly  constructed 
gravel  paths.  The  main  object  in  making  a  good  pathway  is  to  secure 
s  firm  and  pleasant  surface  for  walking  upon  in  all  weathers  and  seasons. 
The  surface  should  be  such  that  it  will  not  work  up  into  large  pebbles 
in  summer  or  sticky  mod  in  winter.  Pathways  should  always  have 
a  gentle  slope  away  from  dwellings  or  other  buildings,  and  the  highest 
point  should  be  a  few  inches  at  least  below  what  builders  call  the 
'  damp  course '  in  houses. 

Drainage. — To  secure  a  good  pathway  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to 
consider  the  question  of  drainage,  and  also  the  nature  of  the  soil  beneath 
the  surface.  In  wet  heavy  soils  the  drainage  requires  to  be  in  a  more 
perfect  condition  than  when  walks  are  constructed  on  a  gravelly  bottom. 
At  p.  44  the  drainage  of  fiower-pots  &c.  for  sowing  seeds  has  been 
mentioned.  Almost  precisely  the  same  principle  must  be  carried  out 
with  pathways.  In  heavy  soils  there  should  be  1-2  ft.  of  old  brickbats, 
rubble,  clinkers  &c.  well  rammed  down  and  made  perfectly  hard  without 
being  mixed  with  cmy  finer  materials.  Above  this  layer  some  finer 
rubble,  stones,  clinkers  &c.  may  be  placed  and  also  rammed  down  firmly 
and  evenly.  This  will  give  a  perfectly  porous  layer  between  the  surface 
and  the  soil  beneath,  and  it  the  drainage  is  to  be  made  still  more  perfect, 
as  is  often  necessary  with  important  walks  and  drives  in  public  ^irdens, 
provision  must  be  made  at  first  to  have  drain  pipes  laid  at  the  sides  to 
receive  the  surface  water  in  times  of  heavy  rain  or  sudden  downpours. 
The  drainage  having  been  made  perfect,  the  surface  may  then  be  covered 
2-4  in.  deep — more  or  less — with  the  best  yellow  gravel.  Care  must 
be  exercised  in  selecting  this,  as  some  kinds  have  far  too  much  clayey 
matter,  and  others  too  much  sand  and  grit,  to  bind  properly  when 
rolled.  What  is  technically  known  as  '  hoggin '  in  the  London 
neighbourhood  is  an  excellent  gravel  for  pathways.  It  binds  well,  has 
a  good  colour,  and  when  properly  rolled  dovm  tund  watered  gives  a  neat 
and  finished  appearance  to  the  garden.  In  some  largeparks  and  gardens 
the  gravel  walks  are  covered  with  ground  shells.  These  make  a  good  sur- 
face for  walking  on  in  dry  weather,  although  at  first  the  colour  is  some- 
what trying  to  the  eyes,  and  in  wet  weather  they  are  not  an  improvement 
on  good  gravel.  Pathways  made  of  gravel  should  have  a  slightly  convex 
top,  so  that  the  sides  slope  gently  away  from  the  centre.  This  will 
throw  the  rain  off  towards  the  sides,  and  give  a  good  foothold  in  the 
centre,  even  in  very  wet  weather,  on  well-constructed  pathways. 

Weeding  dtc. — Pathways,  hke  lawns,  require  constant  attention  to 
keep  them    free  from  weeds  and  neat  in  appearance.     It  becomes 
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necessary  occasionally  to  have  the  enrf  ace  pricked  up  all  over,  and  raked 
into  propel  positionB  ao  as  to  get  rid  of  any  hollows  caused  by  wear  and 
tear.  Frequent  loUing  is  also  necessary  to  keep  a  good  surface.  Weeds 
if  not  eradicated  by  the  hoe  or  hand  may  be  destroyed  by  one  of  the 
many  weed  killers  now  on  the  market.  Great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  using  these,  and  the  instructions  given  by  sellers  may  be  followed  out 
to  avoid  accidents  to  other  vegetation  and  smimals. 

Asphalt  Paths.  — Of  late  years  Asphalt  as  used  for  making  pave- 
ments has  been  used  a  good  deal  for  garden  paths,  and  when  well  made 
they  seem  to  be  very  satisfactory,  especially  between  tiled  edgings. 
They  have  a  smooth  and  agreeable  walking  surface  in  all  weathers,  and 
wh^i  constructed  with  a  slightly  convex  surface — arching  from  the 
centre  to  the  sides — the  rain  is  readily  drained  away.  They  have  another 
advantage  in  being  nearly  always  quite  free  from  weeds.  This  is  a 
double-tKurelled  boon — it  saves  labour  and  the  cost  of  weed-killers. 
Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  however,  the  gravel  pathway  still 
holds  its  own  in  most  gardens,  chiefly  perhaps  on  account  of  its 
colour,  and  because  when  the  grass  edgings  adjoining  asphalt  paths  are 
cut  they  leave  a  conspicuous  narrow  border  of  soil  between  the  asphalt 
and  the  turf ;  and  asphalt  cannot  be  so  readily  laid  as  gravel  to  cover 
unsightly  spaces. 

Grass  Walks. — There  ie  nothing  to  equal  the  pleasure  derived  from 
walking  on  a  beautiful  greensward,  whether  it  be  a  well-kept  lawn  or 
an  alley  between  the  flower  borders.  In  small  gardens  it  may  be,  and  of 
course  is  in  many  cases,  impossible  to  have  grassy  walks ;  but  in  large 
parks  and  gardens  many  parts  now  covered  with  gravel  might  be  more 
appropriately  covered  with  grass. 

A  visit  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  will  give  one  a  good  idea  of  how 
well  giaasy  avenues,  vistas,  and  pathways  may  be  made,  and  how 
beautiful  they  look  between  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  flower  beds.  Years  ago 
a  long  vista  from  the  Palm  House  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames  facing 
8yon  House  was  an  ugly  and  very  pebbly  broad  walk  which  no  one  ever 
walked  upon  unless  obliged  to  by  wet  weather.  The  gravel,  however, 
has  vanished,  and  the  greensward  has  taken  its  place,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  gardens  and  the  comfort  of  visitors.  This  might  be 
imitated  with  advantage  in  other  gardens.  The  only  disadvantt^e  a 
grass  walk  can  have  is  in  wet  weather,  but  at  such  a  time  there  is  but 
little  inducement  to  use  pathways  at  all — whether  gravel  or  grass — 
only  in  the  case  of  necessity.  The  short  time  during  the  year  that 
grass  may  be  unfit  to  walk  upon  should  not,  however,  prevent  its  being 
used  when  possible  for  walks  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year. 
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CLASSIFICATION    OF    PLANTS 

It  is  a  nataral  &nd  almost  imconscione  process  to  place  any  two  or 
more  plants  similar  in  appearance  and  character  into  the  same  group 
and  flay  that  they  are  more  or  lesB  closely  related,  although  they  differ 
from  each  other  in  minor  details.  This  is  practically  classifying  plauts 
according  to  their  relationship  to  each  other  into  natmral  groups,  and  by 
such  a  process  the  gardener  is  enabled  to  deduce  many  points  that  may 
be  of  importance  to  him  in  the  actual  work  of  cultivation. 

It  would,  for  instance,  be  a  very  poor  ohaerrer  indeed  who  could  not 
see  the  difference  between,  say,  a  Buttercup  and  a  Lily,  but  it  might  be 
somewhat  dif&cult  for  him  to  explain  in  words  exactly  the  points  where- 
in they  differ.  Just  imagine  for  a  moment  a  person  who  had  never 
Been  a  Buttercup  or  a  Lily  asking  what  they  were  and  how  he  was  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other,  and  some  idea  will  be  gained  as  to  the 
difficulty  in  giving  the  information  in  such  a  way  that  the  Buttercup 
or  Lily  will  not  be  mixed  up  with  an  Orchid,  or  a  Bose,  or  &  Tulip,  or 
any  otiier  plant. 

When  plants  are  so  common  that  they  are  grown  by  almost  every- 
body, their  general  features  or  characteristics  become  impressed  on  the 
mind,  and  the  names  which  botanists  have  given  them  usually  come 
tripping  off  the  tongue  with  ease.  But  when  a  strange  plant  appears 
without  a  name,  an  effort  is  at  once  made,  almost  unconsciously,  to  place 
it  near  some  plant  already  known.  The  roots,  stems,  leaves,  flowers 
fruits  &c.  are  carefully  and  critically  examined  and  compared  one  by 
one,  and  the  plant  is  said  to  come  near  such  and  such  a  species  but 
differs  from  it  in  many  respects. 

If  the  cultivator  of  such  a  plant  has  even  only  a  slight  knowledge 
of  the  way  in  which  plants  have  been  grouped  more  or  less  naturally  by 
botanists,  he  may,  by  the  aid  of  his  books,  run  the  unknown  plant  very 
close,  if  not  quite,  to  its  own  group,  from  the  characters  he  sees.  But 
if  his  books  have  the  plants  arranged  simply  in  alphabetical  order 
according  to  their  names  and  not  according  to  their  relationship,  he 
may  as  well  give  up  his  search  at  once,  unless  he  has  the  time  and  in- 
clination to  wade  through  every  name  from  A  to  Z.  Indeed,  descriptive 
plant-books  arranged  in  purely  alphabetical  order  are  only  of  value 
when  the  proper  name  of  the  plant  about  which  information  is  required 
is  already  known.  This  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  use  of  such  books. 
'  To  call  a  Bose  by  any  other  name '  would  in  such  cases  probably  lead 
to  unlooked-for  and  perhaps  not  altogether  satisfactory  results  when  the 
cultural  details  came  to  be  appHed, 
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Fctt  these  reasonB  chiefly,  and  also  because  the  majority  of  amateors 
often  find  a  difficolty  in  lemembering  the  botanical  namea  of  plants, 
it  has  been  consideied  best  to  have  the  plants  described  in  this  work 
arranged  in  their  natural  groups  or  OrdOTs,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a 
coltivsted  plant  being  nameless,  it  may  with  very  little  trouble  soon  be 
found  by  means  of  the  '  Key '  given  below.  Where  the  name  of  a  plant 
is  already  known,  a  reference  to  the  Index  at  the  end  of  the  work  will 
at  once  give  the  page  at  which  description,  culture,  propagation  and  other 
information  may  be  found  concerning  it.  The  amateur  and  the  profes- 
sional gardener  will  both  find  it  an  excellent  and  interesting  proceeding, 
however,  to  try  to  place  or  determine  any  particular  plant  into  its 
proper  group  by  means  of  examining  the  characters  of  the  flowers, 
leaves,  stems,  roots  &c. 

The  '  Key '  to  the  natural  Orders  of  Plants  described  in  this  work 
will  be  found  useful  in  trying  to  place  a  plant  whose  name  is  unknown 
in  its  proper  group,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  ultimately  lead  to  its  identifica- 
tion. Although  an  attempt  has  been  made  t<7  dispense  as  far  as  possible 
with  botanical  or  technical  terms,  the  use  of  some  was  unavoidable. 
Such  terms  will  be  found  explained  in  the  Illustrated  Glossary  at  p.  1. 


KEY  to  the  NATURAL  ORDERS  of  PLANTS 
described  in  this  work 

The  Vegetable  Kingdom  niay  be  divided  into  two  Great  Groups  or 
Sub-Kingdoms,  namely : — 

I.  FLOWERING  PLANTS,  or  PHANEROGAMS. 

These  are  trees,  shrubs  or  herbs  with  more  or  less  conspicuous 
flowers  provided  with  stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same  or  s^mrate 
flowers,  and  seeds  containing  a  distinct  embryo,  as  in  annuals  and 
biennials,  herbaceous  plants,  trees,  shrubs  &c. 

n.  NON-FLOWERING  PLANTS,  or  CRYPTOGAMS. 

These  include  the  Fbbns  (Filices),  Horsetails  (Equisetum), 
Clubmossbs  (Lycopodimn),  Mubhboohs  (Agaricus),  and  all  the 
lower  vegetable  otganisms. 

Flowering  Plants  (or  Phanerogams)  are  divided  into  Two  Classes :  — 
(i.)  ANGIOSPERMS.— This  group  includes  all  the  flowering 
plants  popularly  known  as  annuals,  biennials,  herbaceous  peren- 
nials and  trees  and  shrubs,  described  in  this  work  from  p.  131  to 
p.  972.  They  are  characterised  by  having  roots,  stems,  leaves, 
and  flowers,  and  have  their  seeds  enclosed  or  hidden  in  an  ovary, 
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seed  vessel,  or  fruit.  It  is  this  latter  characteristic  that  gives  the 
name  to  the  group,  the  word  '  angiospenu '  being  derived  Erom 
'  angioB,'  hidden,  and  '  aperma,'  a  seed. 

(ii.)  GYMNOSPERMS.— In  these  plants  the  flowers  are 
strictly  unisexual,  that  is  either  all  female  or  all  male,  and  the 
perianth,  ovary,  and  styles  are  absent.  The  ovules  are  naked 
(not  enclosed  in  carpels),  and  are  fertiUsed  by  direct  contact 
with  the  pollen,  and  not  by  means  of  a  pollen  tube  (see  p.  24). 
Cotyledons  (seed-leaves)  2,  or  sometimes  in  whorls  of  3  or  more. 
Natural  Orders  with  these  Characters. —QnwikCZM,  p.  972,  CoKi- 
FEB.*;,  p.  972. 

The  Angiosperms  (or  plants  having  their  seeds  enclosed  in  an  ovaiy) 
are  also  divided  into  two  main  groups  or  sub-classes,  viz.  : — 

1.  Dicotyledons  (p.  131)  and  2.  MoNOCOTyLEDONS  (p.  805),  the 
characters  of  which  are  given  below  with  the  various  groups  belonging 
to  them. 

Sub-Class  I.    DICOTYLEDONS  (p.  131  to  p.  805). 

The  plants  belonging  to  this  group  are  described  in  this  work  from 
p.  131  to  p.  805,  and  are  characterised  by  having  stems  with  bark,  pith, 
and  wood,  and  when  perennial,  increasing  in  diameter  by  an  annual 
layer  of  wood  added  to  the  outside  of  the  old  wood,  and  another  of 
bark  to  the  inside  of  the  old  bark.  Leaves  usually  with  netted  veins. 
Flowers  with  the  parts  usually  in  fours  or  fives,  and  usually  with 
a  distinct  perianth.  Ovules  in  closed  carpels,  through  the  tissues 
of  which  the  pollen  tube  passes  to  effect  fertilisation  as  described  at 
p.  24.     Embryo  with  2  cotyledons  or  seed  leaves. 

Dicotyledons  are  subdivided  into  3  main  divisions,  viz. : — 1.  Poly- 
petalm ;  2.  Disciflora ;   and  3.   Calyciflora,  each  of  which  is  again 
subdivided  into  series,  cohorts,  and  natural  orders  as  below. 
Division  L    POLYPETALM   (p.  131  to  p.  477). 

Flowers  with  both  calyx  (sepals)  and  corolla  (petals).  Petals  free 
or  distinct  from  each  other. 

Series  I.  THAriAMiFLOB.a;  (p.  131  to  p.  284). 
Sepals  tiaually  free.     Petals  definite,  often  numerous.      Stamens 
inserted  on  a  torus  or  receptacle,   hypogynous,  numerous   or  definite. 
Carpels  free  (apocarpous)  or  united  {syncarpous). 

Cohort  1.   Ranales  (carpels  usually  free). — Stamens  numerous. 
Perianth  consisting  of  calyx  only,  or  of  calyx  and  corolla. 

Natural    Orders    with    these    Characters. — Bahumculace^ 
(p.  131),  CALYcAHTHACEa;  (p.  172),  Magnoliacbje  (p.  173),  Ako- 
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NACE^  (p.  177),  Menisfebhace^  (p.  178),  Berbebide^  (p.  178), 
Nthfejeacbm  (p.  186). 

Cohort  2.  PabietaIiBS  (placentas  parietal). — Stamens  on- 
merouB  or  definite  in  number.  Ovary  1-celled  or  with  sporioQB 
disBepimentB.    Ovules  usually  many. 

Natural  Orders  with  these  Characters. — Sabbaceniace^ 
(p.  188),Papavekaoe^  (p.  189),  Fumabiace^  (p.  198),  CbucifeejE 
<p.  201),  Besedace^  (p.  222),  Cistinrs:  (p.  223),  Violabib^ 
(p.  227),  Bixinea;  (p.  235). 

Cohort  3.  PoLYGALiKE^. — Sepals  and  petals  5,  rarely  4 
or  3.  Stamens  equal  to  or  twice  as  many  as  the  petals  or  sepals. 
Carpels  nsually  2,  cohering  in  a  more  or  less  perfectly  2-celled 
ovary.     Flowers  regular  or  irregular. 

NaturtU  Orders  with  these  Characters. — Pittospobe^  (p.  236), 
POLTGALE^  (p.  237). 

Cohort  4.  Cabyophyllime£  (placentas  free  central).— Sepals 
2-5,  rarely  6,  free  or  united.  Petals  equal  in  numher,  or  more,  or 
fewer  by  abortion.  Stamens  as  many  as  petals,  or  twice  as 
many,  rarely  more  or  fewer.     Ovary  usually  1-celled. 

Natural  Orders  with  these  Characters. — Fbakebniace£ 
(p.  238),  CABTOPHTLLEfi  (p.  238),  POBTULACEiE  (p.  261),  TaMA- 
BISCINB^  (p.  264). 

Cohort  5.  (tUTTIFEBALES  (stamens  ntmierous,  calyz  imbri- 
cate).— Sepals  2-5,  often  4  or  5,rarely  nmnerous.  Petals  as  many 
as  sepals,  rarely  more.  Ovary  nsually  3-  or  more  celled.  Flowers 
regular. 

.Natural  Orders  with  these  Characters. — Hypebicihe^  (p.  265), 
Tbbkbtb(EMIACE£  (p.  267). 

Cohort  6.  MalvaIiES  (stamens  numerous,  calyx  volvate). — 
Calyx  lobes  or  sepals  5,  rarely  2-4.  Petals  usually  5,  rarely  none. 
Stamens  free  or  united  in  one  bundle.  Ovary  usoally  3-  or  more 
celled. 

Natural  Orders  with  these  CAoraciers,  — Malvacbje  (p.  270), 
Stebculiace^  (p.  280),  Tiliace^  (p.  280). 

Series  II.    DisciPLOB^  (p.  284  to  p.  322). 
Flowers  regular  with  parts  usually  in  fives.     Calyx  usually  free 
/rom  the  ovary.    Stamens  often  definite  ins,erted  below  or  above  or 
around   a  disc.     Ovary  usually  superior  or  immersed  in  the  disc. 
Carpels  usually  united. 

Cohort  1.  GbbaniaiiES. — Disc  often  beneath  the  stems  or  od- 

nate  to  the  staminal  column,  or  reduced  to  glands  alternating  with 

the  petals.     Ovary  entire  or  often  lobed,  or  with  almost  free  carpels. 

Natural    Orders  with    these   Characters. — Lineje    (p.  282), 

O-KBANIACEf  (p.  284),  BUTACE£  (p.  295),  Siuabube^   (p.  298). 
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Cohort  2.  Olacalbb. — Disc  cup-ehaped  or  ringed,  free,  or 
bearing  the  stamens  and  petals,  or  divided  into  glanda.  Ovary 
entire.     Leaves  simple. 

Natural  Order  with  tksse  Characters. — Ilicinrs:  (p.  299). 

Cohort  3.  Cei^btbalbs.— Disc  cnshion-like  or  aduate  to  the 
calyx.  StamenB  inserted  aroond  or  on  the  margins  of  the  disc. 
Ovary  usnally  entire.     Leaves  simple  or  rarely  compoond. 

Natural  Orders  with  these  Characters. — CbuastbineJE  (p.  301), 
Ehamnes  (p.  303),  Ampelide^  (p.  307). 

Cohort  4.  SAPrNDALES.— Disc  various.  Stamens  inserted 
beneath,  above  or  around  it.  Ovary  entire  or  often  lobed. 
Leaves  pinnate,  or  rarely  simple  or  digitate.  Flowers  often 
polygamous  dicecious. 

Natural  Orders  with  these  Characters. — SAPiNDACBa;  (Acer- 
issM)  (p.  310),  Anacardiace^  (p.  319),  Cobiabib^  (p.  821). 

Series  III.  CALTCiFLOBi:  (p.  322  to  p.  477). 
Calyx   tube  enclosijtg  the  ovary  or  adnate  to  it.    Petals  in  one 
series  enclosed  by  the  calyx  tube.     Stamens  many  or  definite,  inserted 
on  the  calyx  tube.     Ovary  inclosed  by  calyx  tube  or  inferior. 

Cohort  1.  BosALBS. — Flowers  regular  or  irregular,  often  herm- 
aphrodite. Carpels  solitary  or  numerous,  free  or  united  at  the 
base.  Styles  usually  distmct.  Leaves  variously  compound,  or 
simple. 

Natural  Orders  with  these  Characters. — Legdminosje  (p.  322), 
BOSACE.S:  (p.  366),  Sakipkaobjb  (p.  414),  Gbassulace£  ^.  437), 
DfiosBBACE^  (p.  443),  Hauauelidb^  (p.  444),  Halobaob£ 
(p.  446). 

Cohort  2.  MttbtaIjEs. — Flowers  regular  or  nearly  so,  usoally 
hermaphrodite.  Ovary  syncarpous,  inferior  or  enclosed  by  calyx 
tube.     Style  undivided.    Leaves  simple,  entire,  rarely  toothed. 

Natural  Orders  with  these  Characters. — MTRTACEa:  (p.  447), 
Mela3T0MA0E£  (p.  449),  Ltthbabib^  (p.  449),  Onaobabie^ 
(p.  451). 

Cohort  3.  Fassiflorales. — Flowers  regular  or  nearly  so, 
rarely  irregular.  Ovary  syncarpous,  inferior  or  superior,  usually 
enclosed  by  the  calyx  tube,  1-celled.  Styles  more  or  less  divided 
or  entire,  or  distinct  from  the  base.  Leaves  entire,  lobed,  or 
dissected. 

Natural  Orders  with  these  Characters.—IjOtLBBM  (p.  457), 
Passiflobe-e  (p.  459),  Cdccbbitace^  (p.  460),  Beoonuce« 
Cp.  462). 

Cohort  4.  FicoiDALEH. — Flowers  regular  or  nearly  so,  with 
numerous  petals  and  stamens.     Ovary  syncarpous,  half  superior  or 
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saperior,  1-  or  mote  celled.  Styles  free,  or  divided  at  the  apex. 
L«iTea  entire,  or  absent  on  fleshy  stems. 

Natural  Orders  with  tluse  Characters. — Cactb^  (p.  463), 
FicorDBii  (p.  464). 

Cohort  5.  UMBELLALE8.— Flowers  regular.  Ovary  inferior, 
2-  or  more  celled.  Styles  distinct  or  united  at  the  base.  Stamens 
OBoally  definite. 

Natural  Orders  with  these  Characters. — Umbellifersi  (p.  464), 
Abaliace^  (p.  469),  Gobhace^  (p.  473), 

Division  II.  GAMOPETALM  or  MONOPETALM  (p.  477  to  p.  759). 
Flowers  with  both  calyx  and  corolla.     Petals  more  or  less  united 
into  a  2-  or  more  lobed  corolla. 

Series  I.  Epigtn^  (p.  477  to  p.  671). 
Ovary  inferior.    Stamens  usually  equal  in  number  to  the  lobes  of 
the  eorolia.    Mostly  herbs,  ofien  with  mUky  juice.    Shrubs  in  Capri- 
/oliaeea  and  a  few  Compositce. 

Cohort  1.  BuBiALES. — Leaves  usually  opposite  or  verticillate. 
Stamens  attached  to  the  corolla  (epipetaloos).  Ovary  2-  or  more 
celled,  each  cell  with  2  or  more  ovules. 

Natural  Orders  with  these  Characters.  —  Caprifoliacks 
(p.  477),  Bubiacb^  (p.  486). 

Cohort  2,  AsTBBALBs. — Stamens  attached  to  the  corolla. 
Ovary  1-celled,  1-ovuled. 

Natural  Orders  with  these  Characters. — Valebianes  (p.  488), 
PlP8A0B£  (p.  490),  GoMPOSiTiE:  (p.  492). 

Cohort  3.  Camfanales.  —  Stamens  usually  free  from  the 
corolla.     Ovary  1-  ot  more  celled,  each  with  1  or  many  ovules. 

Natural  Order  with  these  Characters.  —  Campanulacb^ 
(p.  555). 

Series  11.  HYPOOTNiE  (p.  571  to  p.  759). 
Ovary  often  superior.    Stamens  free  from  the  corolla,  t^osite  the 
lobes,  or  twice  or  more  than  twice  as  many  in  number. 

Cohort  4.  Ebicai^s.  —  Flowers  regular,  hermaphrodite. 
Stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  or  equal  in 
number  and  alternate  with  them. 

Natural  Orders  with  these  Charaeters.—YAccisi/iCEM  (p.  571), 
EbicacevE  {p.  574),  Diaphnbiacbj:  (p.  599). 

Cohort  5.  pRiMUTiAiiBB. — Flowers  regular,  hermaphrodite  or 
polygamous  by  abortion.  Stamens  equal  in  number  to  lobes  or 
petals  of  the  corolla  and  opposite  them.     Ovary  1-celled. 

Natural  Orders  with  these  Characters.  —  Plumbaoine^ 
(p.  600),  PaiBOLACEa  (p.  604). 
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Cohort  6.  EbenaIjES. — Trees  or  shrubs.  Flowers  regular, 
hermaphrodite  or  unisexual.  Stameas  equal  in  Dumber  to,  or 
twice  as  many  as,  or  more  than,  the  corolla  lobes.  Ovary  2-  or 
more  celled. 

Natural  Orders  with  these  Characters. — Ebenacb^  (p.  632), 
STYRACEa:  (p.  633). 

Cohort  7.  Gentianales. — Leaves  nsually  opposite.  Corolla 
regular.  Stamens  alternate  with  the  corolla  lobes  and  equal  in 
number,  or  if  fewer  often  alternate  with  the  carpels. 

Natural  Orders  with  these  Characters. — Oleacb^  (p.  636), 
Apoctmace^  (p.  644),  Asclbpiadb^  (p.  646),  Looaniacb£ 
(p.  648),  Gentiane^  (p.  650). 

""'Ovary  ttsually  superior.     Carpels  2,  or  rarely  1  or  3, 

Cohort  8.  PolemoniaIjES. — Leaves  usually  alternate.  Corolla 
regular.  Stamens  alternate  with  the  corolla  lobes  and  equal 
in  number. 

Natural  Orders  with  these  Characters.  —  Foleuoniaceja 
(p.  658),    Hydbophtllace^    (p.  666),    Bobagihb^     (p.    670), 

CONVOLVULAGEiE  (p.  682),  SOLANACE^  (p.  687). 

Cohort  9.  Pebsomales. — Corolla  often  irregular  or  oblique. 
Upper  stamen  smaller  than  the  others,  or  often  reduced  to  a 
staminode  or  absent. 

Natural  Orders  with  these  Characters. — SckophuIiAbine^ 
(p.  701),  LBNTiBCLAEiBa:  (p.  728),  Gesnbracej;  (p.  729),  Bigno- 
HiACE^  (p.  731),  Pedaline*;  (p.  734),  Acanthacea:  (p.  735). 

Cohort  10.  Lamiales. — Corolla  often  irregular,  oblique  or 
2-Upped.  Upper  stamen  often  reduced  to  a  staminode  or 
absent.  Carpels  1-ovuled  or  collaterally  2-ovuled.  Fruit  often 
enclosed  by  the  calyx,  indehiscent. 

Natural  Orders  with  these  Characters. — Selaginb^  (p.  737), 
'VERBENACEa:  (p.  738),  Labiat.*;  (p.  742). 

Division  III.     MONOCHLAMYDE^,  INCOMPLETE,  or 
ACHLAMYDEE  (p.  759  to  p.  805). 

Flowers  in  which  the  corolla  is  usually  and  the  calyx  often  absent, 
(a)  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  or  unisexual  or  polygamous  in  a  few 
genera. 

Natural  Orders    with  these   Characters. — NTCTAGiNEi:  (p.   759), 

lUiECEBBACE^    (p.    761),    AmaRANTACE^    (p.    761),    CHBMOPODIACEiB 
(p.  766),  PHYTOLACCACEa!  (p.  766),  POLYGONACE^  {p.  767). 

(i)  Herbs  or    shrubs.     Ovary  apocarpous,  syncarpous  or  mono- 


Natural  Orders  with  these  Characters.— AmsTOLOCHiAcSM  (p.  772), 
PlPEBACB^  (p.  773). 
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(c)  Ovary  asually  monocarpous.  Trees  or  shrubs,  very  rarely 
herbfl.     Flowers  often  hermaphrodite.     Stamens  perigynous. 

Natural  Orders  mth  these  Characters. — Laurinbj:  (p.  774), 
Pboteace^  (p.  776),  THYMELiEACEi:  (p.  777),  Elsagnace^  (p.  779). 

(ci)  Trees  or  shrubs,  Bometimes  herbs.  Flowers  usually  strictly 
nnisexTial.  Perianth  calyx-like,  minute  or  none.  Ovary  syncarpous 
or  moQOcarponB. 

Natural  Orders  with  these  Characters, — Loranthace^  (p.  781), 
EUPHOKBIACE^E    (p.  782),  UrTICACES    (p.  785),  PLATANACE.fi    (p.  789), 

Jdglande*    (p.   790),  MTRiCACE.a:    (p.  792),   CnputlPBRa;  (p.  793), 
SALiciNEa:  (p.  802),  EMPBTRACB.a:  (p.  804). 

Sub-ClasB  n.     MONOCOTYLEDONS  (p.  805  to  p.  972). 

The  plants  belonging  to  this  class  have  stems  without  bark,  pith,  or 
conceotric  nogs,  and  do  not  increase  in  diameter  by  annual  layers 
of  wood.  Leaves  usually  with  parallel  veins,  but  net-veined  in 
Aboidks  (p.  953)  and  Suilacines  (p.  808).  Flowers  with  the  parte 
mostly  in  threes  or  fours,  never  in  fives.  Embryo  with  a  single  seed- 
leaf  (cotyledon).  First-formed  leaves  alternate  ;  radicle  not  branching, 
bat  throwing  oat  adventitious  roots. 

Division  I.  PETALOIDEM{p.  805  to  p.  952). 

Flowers  hermaphrodite,  rarely  unisexual.  Perianth  rarely  absent, 
usually  in  two  series ;  the  inner  series  or  corolla  usually  petal-like  ; 
the  outer  series  or  calyx  often  also  petal-like. 

Series  1. — Htpogtnae.- — Ovary  superior,  carpels  more  or  less  free 
and  distinct  from  each  other,  or  completely  united. 

Natural  Orders  tuith  these  Characters. — Naiadace.<e  (p,  805), 
Ai.i8MACE^  (p.  806),  C0MMELINACE.S:  (p.  807)  L1LIACE.E  (p.  808), 
JCIfCACE£  (p.  882),  PONTEDBHIACB.a:  (p.  882). 

Series  2. — Epiqtna:. — Ovary  inferior.  Flowers  regular,  irregular, 
or  zygomorphic.  Stamens  in  threes  or  sixes,  sometimes  reduced  to 
one  only,  and  sometimes  in  waxy  pollen  masses. 

Natural  Orders  with  these  Characters. — Hydrochabide.£  (p.  883), 

DiOSCOEEACRE  (p.  884),  3CITAMINE.E  (p.  884),  HjEMODOBACB^  (p.  889), 

Obchide£  (p.  890),  AuABYLLiDE£  (p.  893),  Ibidb.£  (p.  916). 
Division  II.  SPADIGIFLOBM  (p.  952  to  p.  956). 

Flowers  small,  usually  on  a  spadix,  sometimes  solitary,  frequently 
njusexTial,  but  sometimes  dioecioas.  Perianth  often  wantiag,  never 
petal-like. 
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Natural  Orders  with  these  Characters. — Ttphace^  (p.  952), 
AitoiDEf  (p.  953),  Faluem  (p.  955). 

Division  III.  QLXJMIFLORM  (p.  956  to  p.  972). 

Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  nnisexual,  and  then  mostly  monoecious, 
osually  in  heads  or  spikelets  invested  by  imbricate  bracts.  Perianth 
absent  or  scaly.     Ovary  superior,  1-  or  more  celled. 

Natwral  Orders  toith  these  Characters. — GBAUiifEf  (p.  956), 
Cyperacb^  (p.  971). 

SUMMABY   OF   THE   AbOVE 

Sub-Kingdom  I.  Flowering  Plants  (p.  131  to  p.  1008). 
Class  I.  Anoiospehmb  (p.  131  to  p.  972). 
Sub-Class  I.  Dicotyledons.        I     Sub-Class  II.  Monocotyledons. 
Division  (i).  Polypetalre  (p.  131  to  ■  Division   (i),   PetaJoideee    (p.  805 
p.  477).  ;  top.  952). 

Series  (a)  Thalamiflorae  (p.  131  j      Series  (a)  Hypogynce  ^.  805  to 
to  p.  284).  I  p.  883). 

„      (i)  Dieciflone  (p.  284  to  '■  „      (i)  Epigynie    (p.  883  to 

p.  322). 
„      (c)  CftlycifloiBe  (p.  322  to 
p.  477). 
Division  (ii).  GamopetalsB  (p.  477 
to  p.  759). 
Series  (a)  Epigynee  (p.  477  to 
p.  571). 
(i)  Hypogynie  (p.  571  to 
p.  759). 
Division  (iii).  Incomplete:  (p.  759 
to  p.  805). 

Class  n.  Gtmhosperms  (p.  972  to  p.  1008),  including  Gnetace^ 

(p.  972),  and  Conifers:  (p.  972). 
Sub-Kingdom  II.  Non-Flowerikq  Plants  {p.  1008  to  p.  1024). 
Ferns  (p.  1008),  Horsetails  (p.  1023),  Clubmobbes  (p.  1034). 

How  to  use  the '  Key.' — It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  give  an  idea  as 
to  the  way  in  which  the  '  Key '  is  to  be  used  for  finding  out  the  order, 
genus,  and  species  to  which  any  particular  plant  may  belong.  First  of 
all,  the  plant  should  be  carefully  examined  in  regard  to  the  roots,  stem, 
leaves,  flowers  &c.,  noting  size,  shape,  colour  &c.,  and  the  '  Key '  should 
then  be  used  in  the  foUovring  sequence,  as  shown  in  the  summary 


p.  952). 
Division  (ii).  Spadiciflone  (p.  952 

to  p.  956). 
Division  (iii).  Glimiiflone  (p.  956 

to  p.  972). 
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above.  1.  Sab-Kingdom.  2.  Class.  3.  Sab-Clasa.  4.  DmsioD. 
5.  Series.  6.  Cohort  or  subordinate  group  of  each  series.  7.  Natural 
Order.     8.  Genaa.     9.  Species. 

For  the  sake  of  example,  let  the  reader  assume  tfaat  he  has  a  Wall- 
flower bat  does  not  know  that  it  is  a  Wallflower.  He  is  then  to  proceed 
as  follows  to  find  oat  what  it  is  from  the  '  Key.' 

1.  He  consolts  the  two  sab-diTisions  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom 
((1)  '  Flowering '  and  (2) '  Non-Flowering '  Plants)  and  decides  that  it 
belongs  to  the  flowering  one,  as  it  has  flowers  and  is  therefore  what 
botanists  call  a  '  Phanerogam.' 

3.  He  then  refers  to  the  two  '  Classes '  of  Flowering  Plants  (Angio- 
Bperms  and  Gynmosperms),  and  having  discovered  that  the  flowers  have 
(i)  a  distinct  perianth,  and  (ii)  ovnles  (young  seeds)  enclosed  in  carpels  or 
pods,  the  plant  is  regarded  as  belongiog  to  the  groap  called  '  Angio- 
sperms,'  or  plants  with  seeds  hidden  or  concealed  within  an  ovary  or 
frnit. 

3.  The  two  sab-classes  of  Angiospermfi,  i.e.  '  Dicotyledons '  and 
'Monocotyledons,'  are  next  referred  to,  and  as  it  has  (i)  net-veined 
leaves,  (ii)  bark  or  rind  to  the  stem,  and  (iii)  the  parte  of  the  flower 
arranged  in  fours  or  fives,  he  places  it  down  as  a  '  Dicotyledon.' 

4.  There  are  three  divisions  of  Dicotyledons :  namely,  Polypetala 
{p.  122),  GamopetaltB  (p.  125),  and  Incompletes  or  Monochlamydets 
(p.  126) ;  and  it  is  found  that  the  Wallflower  belongs  to  '  Folypetalee,' 

■(i)  because  the  flowers  have  '  both  calyx  and  corolla,'  and  (ii)  because 
the  petals  are  '  free  or  distinct  from  each  other.' 

5.  PolypetalBB  is  divided  into  three  groups  or  '  series  ' — Thalami- 
florae  (p.  122),  DisciflorEe  (p.  123),  Calyciflorce  (p.  124),  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  Wallflower  belongs  to  Thalamifloras,  because  (i)  the 
stamens  ore  hypogyaous  and  are  inserted  on  a  torus,  thalamus,  or 
receptacle,  and  not  on  the  calyx  tube  as  in  Colyciflone,  and  (ii)  the 
flowers  are  not  in  fives  as  in  most  of  the  Disciflorie. 

6.  Wben  a  series  is  divided  into  '  cohorts  '  or  sections  the  characters 
of  each  of  these  are  examined  in  the  same  way.  The  Wallflower 
evidently  does  not  belong  to  the  cohort  '  Banales,'  (i)  because  the  car- 
pels are  not  free,  and  (ii)  because  the  stamens  are  not  numerous.  Bat 
owing  to  the  ovary,  or  seed  pod,  being  l-celled,  and  containing  many 
OToles  or  seeds,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  to  belong  to  the  '  Parietalea  ' 
group,  which  has  such  characters. 

7.  Under  tliis  group  there  are  eight  distioct  natural  orders  men- 
tioned. The  point  now  is  to  find  out  to  which  one  of  them  the  Wall- 
flower belongs.  They  are  taken  in  rotation,  and  the  characters  of 
each  will  be  found  at  the  page  given  in  brackets.    It  is  unnecessary  to 
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detail  the  reasoning  proceas  with  each  order,  but  the  reader  may  take 
it  for  granted  or  reason  it  out  as  above  that  the  Wallflower  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  '  Crucifene,'  because  it  agrees  in  the  main  with  all 
the  essential  characters  of  the  order  as  set  forth  at  p.  201,  and  it  cannot 
be  made  to  fit  into  any  other  order. 

8.  Having  foond  the  order,  the  genus  or  surname  of  the  plant  has 
next  to  be  found.  The  genera  in  each  Order  follow  in  natural  (not 
alphabetical)  order,  and  the  reader  will  find  that  his  Wallflower  will  not 
fit  into  the  first  genus, '  Matthioli '  or  Stock  (p.  201),  nor  into  the  second, 
<  Parrya '  (p.  203),  but  it  agrees  in  almost  every  detail  with  the  characters 
of  the  third  genus,  '  Cheiranthus '  (p.  204).  It  is  therefore  placed  under 
that  genns  and  bears  its  name. 

9.  The  last  step  in  the  identification  of  the  plant  is  to  discover  what 
species  it  is.  As  there  are  generally  only  a  few  of  these  in  each  genua, 
they  have  been  described  iu  alphabetical  order,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience. The  characters  of  each  species  have  been  given  in  sufficient 
detail  to  enable  the  reader  to  decide  for  himself  which  specific  (or  as  it 
were  christian)  name  he  is  to  apply  to  the  plant.  He  may  regard  species 
in  the  same  light  as  brothers  and  sisters,  differing  from  each  other  in 
details,  but  all  having  the  same  family  or  surname. 

10.  Varieties. — Besides  the  above  nine  steps  to  be  followed  in 
tracing  or  running  down  any  plant,  it  may  be  added  that  there  are 
often  many  '  varieties  '  or  forms  of  one  species  (see,  for  example,  GleTtiatix 
heracleeefolia,  p.  133),     These  varieties  usually  a^ree  in  almost  every 

.  detail  with  the  species,  but  often  have  flowers  of  a  difiEerent  shade  of 
colour,  or  the  leaves  may  be  broader  or  narrower,  hairy  or  smooth,  and 
so  on.  Where  snch  characters  are  constant,  a  varietal  name,  often 
describing  the  peculiarity,  such  as  aXba,  rosea,  purpurea,  tomentosa, 
is  sometimes  given. 

11.  Florists'  Varieties. — What  are  known  as  florists'  varieties,  how- 
ever, are  quite  distinct  from  natural  varieties.  The  custom  now  is  to 
give  popular  fancy  names  to  florists'  varieties,  and  they  represent  often 
only  the  slightest  variations  in  colour  shades,  which  may  differ  with 
good  or  bad  cultivation,  shadow  or  sunshine  &c.,  and  can  in  no  way 
be  kept  constant  if  the  plants  are  increased  from  seeds. 

It  therefore  matters  little  what  name  is  given  to  florists'  varieties 
of  Buch  plants  as  Clematis,  Peeonia,  Carnation,  Pink,  Polyanthus, 
Primrose,  Violet,  Pansy,  Phlox,  Pentstemon,  Hollyhock,  Rose,  Dahlia, 
Chrysanthemum,  Gladiolus,  and  many  others,  although  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  one  must  use  them  when  they  represent  really  fine  garden 
plants. 
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HAEDY    FL.OWEE    GAEDEN 

DESCRIPTION,      CULTURE,     AND      PROPAGATION      OF      THE      MOST 
DESIRABLE  HERBACEOUS  AND  ALPINE  FLOWERS,  ORNAMENTAL 
AND  FLOWERING    TREES    AND    SHRUBS,    BAMBOOS,  PERNS,    Ac, 
SUITABLE  FOR  THE   OPEN  AIB  IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS. 


Division  I.  POLYPETALOUS  DICOTYLEDONS 
Series  I. — Thalamiplob^  (see  p.  122). 


I.    RANUNCULACRiE— Crowfoot  or  Buttercup  Order 

Chiefly  herbaoeoos  plants,  rarely  shrubs,  with  alternate  or  opposite  (aa  in 
CUmatis)  and  generally  much-divided  leaves,  the  stalks  of  which  are  dilated 
ftt  the  base,  forming  a  sheath  half  olaeping  the  stem.  Flowers  regular  or 
irregolar,  with  3-6  hypogynoua  deciduous  sepals,  usually  imbricate  in  bud. 
Petals  3-16,  hypogynous,  in  one  or  more  rows,  sometimes  assuming  very 
remarkable  forms,  as  in  larkspur  [Delphinium),  Columbine  {Aquilegia),  and 
Monkshood  {Actmitum),  Stamens  usually  numerous,  hypogynous.  Carpels 
Domerous,  one-celled,  free,  or  occasionally  united  into  a  many-oelled  pistil. 
Fmit  dther  consists  of  dry,  indehisoent  aohenes,  as  in  Buttercup ;  or  berries, 
as  in  Baneberry ;  or  follioles,  as  in  the  Pseooy. 

The  order  contains  about  1,000  known  species,  chiefly  natives  of  damp, 
cold  climates.     A  few  are  found  in  the  tropios,  but  at  very  high  elevations. 

CLEMATIS  (Tbavkllek's  Jot  ;  Thh  by  a  mulching  of  good  rotten  manure  in 

Vraont's    Bowbb). — A  genua   of  shrabB  autumn.    The  plauta  are  ver;  ornamental 

which  creep  or  climb  by  their  leaf-italks,  trained  over  walla,  trellises,  Ekrboura,  Ao. 

KDd  have  opposite  compound  leaves,  with-  They  may  be  propagated  by  sowing  the 

out  atipnles.    Calyx  conaista  of  4  petal-like  weds  in   spring  in   light   sandy   sou,   in 

'  ■  (garden  forms  have  more)  uauall;  gentle  heat ;  or  in  cold  frames  as  soon  as 


■epals  (i 


There  is  no  ooroUa,  and  (he  fruit  ripe,  afterwards  pricking  (he  seedlings  out 

u  a  head  of  sessUe  or  stalked  achenes,  sad  giving  more  space  tor  a  sturdy  devet- 

with  long,  generally  feathered  awns  or  opment.    Planting  ont  may  take  place  in 

■tylee.  which  give  uie  i^ants  a  beautiful  spring   or  early  .in  autumn.      Clematises 

^>pearanoe  even  in  winter.  may  also  be  increased  by  layers  outside 

Cullvre  and  Propagation.  —  Clema-  put  in  at  any  time,  but  care  must  be 

tiaes  like  a  rich  loamy  soil  with  a  certain  taken  that  they  are  not  separated  from 

■mount  of  chalk  or  lime,  and  are  benefited  the   parent    plants    until    well    rooted. 

S3 
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Cuttings  may  bIso  be  made  (rom  the 
young  ahoota.  OQt  almost  to  eve^  eye  and 
placed  in  a  hotbed  in  sandy  sou  early  in 
spring.  The  garden  hybrids  are  generally 
grafted  in  spring  on  the  roots  of  such 
species  oh  C.  Vilalba,  O.  VitxceUa  and 
C.  Flammula,  but  unsatisfoctoiy  resolta 
often  follow  owing  to  an  imperftet  onion 
between  stock  and  scion,  and  also 
perhaps  because  growth  in  spring  benns, 
or  tries  to  begin,  hi  one  before  the  other. 
If  the  scion,  for  example,  would  natnr- 
aUy  start  into  growth  on  its  own  roots 
a  week  or  so  in  advance  of  the  stock,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  trouble  would  arise 
from  this  cause ;  and  the  same  with  the 
stock  starting  into  growth  before  the 
seion  was  naturally  ready  to  absorb  the 
sap.  Increase  by  cuttings  and  layers  is 
DOW  more  general  in  many  places,  but 
many  kinds  also  admit  of  being  divided  at 
the  root  in  spring  or  autumn  in  &vour- 
able  weather. 

C.  vthniifolia.  —  A  graceful  climber, 
4-6  ft.  high,  from  N.  China,  with  small 
twice  or  tluice  pinnatisect  leaves  with 
narrow  linear  lobes.  The  bell-shaped  or 
tubular  flowers  are  half  an  inch  or  more 
long,  yellowish- white,  and  are  produced 
in  great  profusion  iu  Hummer.  The  variety 
latUecta  is  diatinguiahed  from  the  type  by 
its  larger  leaf  eegments. 

Culture  da.  as  above. 

C.  alpioa  (Atragene  alptna;  A.  am- 
tHoica;  A.  tibirica), — K  pretty  climber 
from  Uie  mountains  of  Europe.  The 
bitemate  leaves  have  ovate-lance- shaped, 
pointed,  serrate  leaflets.  Flowers  in  May 
vary  from  bine  to  white ;  petals  10-12, 
linear  at  the  baae,  dilated  at  the  apex. 
There  is  a  white-flowered  variety  named 
otta. 

Culturt  do.  as  above. 

C.  apiifolia.— A  vigorous  species  about 
10  ft.  high,  native  of  China  and  Japan.  It 
has  temate  leaves,  and  duU  white  flowers, 
8-4  in.  across,  in  August  and  September. 

C.  hrewicaudata  (or  C.  Pieroti),  with 
pinnate  or  twice  temate  leaves,  and  small 
white  flowers,  is  very  near  (his. 

CuUttre  Sc.  as  above. 

C.  aromatica  (6'.  oarv.UaodoraUC\.—h. 
slender  sob-shrubby  species,  4-6  ft.  high, 
probably  of  hybrid  origin  between  C. 
integrifoUa  and  C.  recta.  The  leaves 
have  five  shortly  stalked  or  almost  sestUe 
lobes  more  or  less  ovate-oblong  in  shape. 
The  Bweet-Hcented  sohtary  flowers  appear 


are  about  2  In.  aoross  and 
of  a  deep  violet-blae. 

Culture  do.  as  above. 

C,  CKTotea  (C.  aatrea  gran^ftora). — 
A  Japanese  species  vrith  spreading  hau^ 
temate  leaves,  having  ovate-aonte  entire 
leaflets.  The  large  violet-coloored  flowers 
with  deep  pu^le  stamens  are  produced 
atxnit  June  and  July. 

Many  garden  forms  have  originated 
from  this  species. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  calycina  {C.  haUariea,  A.  Rich). — 
This  species — a  native  of  Conioa  and 
Minorca — is  hardy  only  in  the  south  of 
Ei^lond  and  the  milder  parts  of  the 
British  Isles.  The  temate  leaves  have 
S-lobed  stalked  and  deeply  toothed 
leaflets,  which  in  winter  assume  a  fine 
bronzy  tint.  The  greenish-yellow  bell- 
shaped  flowers  are  about  2  in.  across,  and 
heavily  spotted  with  leddish-purple.  They 
are  produced  from  January  to  April  in 
clusters  of  four  or  five  and  look  very 
attractive  at  that  season. 

Culture  and  Propagation,  —  This 
species  should  be  sheltered  by  growing  on 
a  south  wall.  It  likes  a  rich  loamy  aoil, 
uid  is  best  left  to  ramble  about  at  wUl, 
OS  it  didikes  the  use  of  the  knife.  The 
foliage  is  evergreen,  and  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months  may  be  used 
for  room  decoration  with  flowers,  ovtng 
to  its  rather  attractive  tints. 

C.  campaniflM'a.  —  A  Portuguese 
climber,  12-18  ft.  high,  having  bitematety 
out  leaves,  subdivided  into  about  twenty- 
four  entire  or  8-lobed  leaflets.  'Hie  pale 
violet  or  white  bell-shaped  flowers  are 
about  one  inch  across,  and  are  freely 
produced  in  June  and  July. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  ciirhoM  (C  haUariea,  Pers.).— An 
evergreen  climber  8-10  ft.  high.  Native 
of  Spain,  Algiers,  and  the  mountains  of 
N.  AJoica.  Leaves  ovate,  somewhat  heart- 
shaped,  toothed.  Flowers  dull  white  or 
eream-oolonred,  aboat  1^  in.  aoross,  doitny 
outside,  smooth  within,  produced  in  dro<^ 
ing  eluBtera  about  March  and  ApriL 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

C.  cocdnea  (C.  texentit). — A  beantifiil 
species  from  Texas,  with  stems  6-10  ft. 
hig^,  which  in  this  country  nsually  die 
down  in  winter.  The  flowers  vary  in 
colour  ttota  orimsou  to  scarlet,  and  ara 
swollen  at  the  base,  the  tips  of  the  4 
leathery    sepals    being    recurved.    They 
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kpp«ar  doiiiig  the  euly  eummer  moatha 
and  at  DD«e  Attract  attention  by  their  vmd 
colonr.  Thia  aptaee  hu  been  used  in  Que 
pvodnetian  of  virions  hybrids.  The  variety 
tm^or  has  Urger  flowers  than  the  type. 

Of  late  yeMTB  Mvenl  beaatifol  hybrids 
between  this  and  some  of  the  leading  hardy 
kinds  have  been  raised  by  Uessra.  Jaok- 
man,  of  Woking,  the  most  notable  being 
'  Countess  of  Onslow,'  '  Doohess  of  York,' 
and 'DuchesHof  Albany.'  All  were  figured 
In  the  ■  Garden '  for  October  16, 1SS7. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above. 

C.  coanata. — A  baantifol  Eimalajan 
climber  with  woody  stems  and  coaraely 
toothed  leaflets  8-6  in.  long,  and  some- 
times more  or  less  8-lobed.  Flowers  in 
aatmnn,  bell-shaped,  clear  yellow,  re- 
curved at  the  tips. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

C  crisps  (0.  cylindriea  ;  C.  Sinuif. — 
Abardy  evergreen  from  N.America,  8-4  ft. 
hig^  with  purplish  steme.  Leaves  entire, 
8-lobed  or  temate,  acute.  The  nodding 
palelilac,  white,  or  purple  fragrant  flowers 
Appear  from  June  until  the  antnmn.  There 
seems  to  be  great  variation  in  the  leaves 
and  colour  of  the  Sowera  of  this  species. 

CtUtwr«  dc.  as  above. 

C  DonslasL  ~  Although  disooveted 
many  yean  s^  on  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
this  spedes  is  not  yet  well  known  in  British 
gardens.  The  flowers  are  about  an  inch 
umg,  bell'shiqied,  and  recurved  at  the  tipe, 
deep  purple  within,  paler  outside.  They 
ara  produced  in  summer. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

C.  Flafflmnla. — This  native  of  Boutbem 
Enrope  is  one  of  the  oldest  Clanwtises  in 
cultivation,  and  at  the  eajne  time  one  of 
the  moet  vigorous  and  free-flowering  of 
climbers.  Leaves  pinnate,  smooth,  with 
roundish,  oval,  oblong,  or  linear  entire  or 
8-lobed  deep  green  leaflets,  which  remain 
on  the  plants  well  into  the  winter.  The 
creamy  white,  fragrant  flowers  are  less 
than  an  inch  across,  and  appeu  in  late 
■mnmer  and  autumn,  givmg  place  to  white 
and  feathery  fruits. 

Culture  (fc.  u  above. 

C.  florida. — A  Japanese  species  d-12  ft. 
high,  with  temately  decompound  leaves, 
and  ovate-acute  entire  leaflets.  ^Vhen  fully 
open  the  creamy  white  solitary  flowers, 
consisting  of  6  or  B  oval  lanceolate  sepals, 
are  frnm  2-4  in.  across  with  purple 
stamens  in  the  centre.  They  appear  from 
April  to  September. 


There  is  a  well-known  and  beantifiil 
form  with  double  flower*. 

Culiwra  de.  as  above. 

C.  FortuneL — A  splendid  species,  also 
from  Japan,  with  leathery  trifoliate  leaves, 
and  roundish  faesft-shaped  leaflets.  The 
white  fragrant  flowers,  about  an  inch 
aoroes,  consist  of  nnmeroue  oblong-lanceo- 
late stalked  segments,  and  appear  during 
the  summer  months. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

C.  FremontL — A  dwarf  species  1-2  ft. 
high,  from  North  America.  The  rarely 
branched  stems  bear  numerous  unstalked 
leathery  leaves,  8-4  in.  long,  and  drooping 
purple  flowers  recurved  at  the  tips  pro- 
dnced  during  the  summer.  The  tails  or 
awna  of  the  fruits  are  downy  when  young. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

C.     Insca.  —  A     somewhat     shrubby 

ries  from  N.  Asia  with  prostrate  rather 
L  climbing  stems,  6-8  ft.  long.  The 
reddish-brown  beU-shaped  flowers  appeH 
in  sununer  and  are  covered  with  a  short 
thick  brownish  wool  The  hairy  fruits 
form  a  globular  head  about  one  inch  in 
diameter. 

CulijiTe  do.  as  above. 

C,  Hendersoni  (C.  erioitemon). — This 
is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  C. 
ViticeUa  and  C.  integrifolia,  and  origi- 
nated at  Mr.  Henderson's  nuraerr,  Ht. 
John's  Wood,  in  188&.  It  reaches  a 
height  of  B-10  ft.  and  produces  from 
June  to  September  deep  blue,  faintly 
perfumed  flowers  over  two  inches  across. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

C.  heradcKfolia  (C  tvhuloia). — Hya- 
cinth CUmatii. — A  dwarf,  sturdy  species 
from  M.  Chioa,  with  more  or  less  trailing 
stems,  large  lobed  leaves,  and  short 
stalked  corymbs  of  purpLish-blue  tubular 
flowers,  like  those  of  a  Hyacinth,  produced 
during  the  summer  and  early  autumn 
months. 

The  variety  davidiana  is  often  re- 
garded as  a  species.  It  has  trailing 
stems  4-5  ft.  long,  and  large  ovate  leaflets 
often  about  6  in.  long.  Flowers  tubular, 
bright  lavender-blue,  about  j  in.  long,  the 
tips  of  the  petals  reSexed. 

The  variety  Hookeri  has  large  pin- 
nately  8-foliolate  leaves  with  elliptic  acute 
toothed  leaflets,  and  tubular  lilac  flowers. 
Culture  dc.  as  above.  The  plants 
are  readily  increased  by  division  of  the 
roots  in  spring. 
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C.  indiTisA.  —A  charmmg  New  Zea- 
land Bpocies  growing  several  feet  high, 
having  duU  green  or  purpliih  atenis  ani 
(emate  leaves,  the  latter  being  eompoHad 
of  8  oblong  ovate  leatherj  deep  green 
BDiootb  leaflets  2J-8  in.  long.  The  pure 
white  starry  flowere,  about  8  in.  aoroae, 
and  consisting  of  6-8  oblong  sepals 
Burrounding  a  cluster  of  greeniah  or 
vellowiBh- white  stamens,  appear  out  of 
doors  in  April  and  May,  but  in  February 
if  the  plants  are  grown  in  greenhouses. 
They  are  borne  in  loose  panicles,  some- 
times as  many  as  20  in  one  truss.  The 
variety  lobala  has  flowers  exactly  like 
those  of  the  type,  but  it  is  readily  recog- 
nised by  means  of  its  more  or  less  lobed 
or  sinuated  leaflets. 

Culture  and  Propagatuyn. — Unfortu- 
nately this  fine  species  is  hardy  only  in 
the  mildest  parts  of  the  south  and  weet, 
but  in  other  parte  of  the  kingdom  it  is 
well  worth  growing  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
for  the  sake  of  its  attractive  flowers.  It 
likes  a  rich  sandy  loam  and  warm  situa- 
tions out  of  doors,  and  is  nsuaJly  in- 
creased by  grafting  upon  stocks  of  the 
Common  Traveller's  Joy  (C  Vitalba). 
Cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots,  how- 
ever, will  root  readily  in  early  summer  if 
placed  in  sandy  soO  m  gentle  bottom  heat 
m  a  hotbed  or  gteerUiouBe.  Amateurs 
will  probably  find  it  more  oonvemect  to 
obtain  established  plants  from  a  nursery- 
man. Pruning,  if  necessary,  is  best  done 
immediately  flowering  baa  ceased,  and 
not  while  new  growths  are  being  mode. 

C-  IntegrifoUa. — A  Eturopean  species 
with  erect  stems  2-8  ft.  high.  Leaves 
unstolked,  2-4  in.  long,  entire,  ovate- 
lanceolate.  The  drooping  blue  flowers 
ore  borne  singly  from  June  to  August 
near  the  top  of  the  stems  in  the  axils  of 
the  tmited  and  cup-shaped  leaves. 

The  variety  Dwrandi  has  fi-nerved 
leaves  4-6  in.  long,  with  a  purplish  downy 
margin,  and  purple  beneath.  Flowers 
deep  violet-purple,  each  sepal  with  a  pro- 
minent deeper  coloured  keel  behind. 
Stamens  in  a  thick  cylindric  silky  cushion, 
white  and  yellow. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  lanuEinosn. — A  fine  Chinese  species 
S-e  ft.  high.  Leaves  usually  simple, 
broadly  heart-shaped,  acute,  smooth 
above,  with  a  greyish  wool  on  the  under 
finr&ce.  The  solitary  flowers  appear 
early  in  summer,  lasting  till  autumn,  and 


are  6-7  in.  across,  with  6  or  8  spreading 

and  overlapping  sepals  of  a  pale  lavender, 
pure  white  or  deep  rich  purple  colour. 
The  variety  pallida  has  flowers  9-10 

C  laiuiginota  is  the  parent  of  many 
of  the  most  beautifol  garden  hybrids 
described  below. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  ligusticifoliM. — A  species  with  stems 
about  80  ft.  long,  from  North  America. 
Leaves  composed  of  R  leaflets,  each  lj-8 
in.  long,  S-lobed  or  very  coarsely  toothed. 
Flowers  white,  about  }  in.  across,  are 
produced  in  summer,  the  pistillate  or 
female  flowers  being  on  one  plant,  and  the 
slominate  or  male  on  another. 

Culture  <te.  as  above. 

C.  montana  (C.  anemomsjlora).— This 
beautiful  and  well-known  species  is  a 
native  of  the  Himalayas.  Its  stems  will 
cover  walls  to  a  height  of  20  ft.  or  more, 
and  are  furnished  with  smooth  tematft 
leaves,  with  oblong  toothed  and  pointed 
feaflets.  During  April  and  May  the 
large  white  flowers  are  produced  in  great 
pro^jsion,  either  singly  or  severed  to- 
gether, and  almost  cover  the  foliage  with 
a  sheet  of  white. 

Cvltura  rfc.  as  above.  This  species 
will  flourish  under  almost  any  cireuta- 
■tances  and  in  any  soil. 

C.  ochroleuca.  —  A  native  of  the 
Eastern  United  States,  with  stems  1-3 
ft.  high,  and  entire  ovate  leaves,  tha 
younger  ones  being  silky  beneath. 
Flowers  in  summer,  solitary,  cream - 
coloured  within,  yellowish  outside. 

Cultwre  etc.  as  above. 

C.  orientalis. — A  native  of  India  and 
W.  Asia,  requiring  some  protection  in 
this  country  during  severe  winters, 
especially  in  the  less  favoured  part«. 
The  stems  climb  from  12  to  80  ft.    Leaves 

K'  mate  with  smooth  wedge-shaped  leaflets 
vine  pointed  lobes.  Flowers  in  August 
and  September,  greenieh -yellow,  sweet- 
scented,  tinged  with  russet,  and  home 
in  great  abundance.  The  fruits  have 
elegant  silky  tails.  This  species  is  also 
known  as  C.  graveolent,  a  name  having 
reference  to  the  rather  heavy  odour  of  the 

Culture  tic.  as  above.  Eoeily  in- 
creased by  cuttings  or  seeds. 

C.  PaUasi.  —  A  pretty  plant  8-4  ft. 
high  with  tnuling  stems,  pinnate  leaves 
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and  shortly  BtaJked,  ovate,  lonoe-aliaped, 
acute,  leathery  leaflets  1-1 1  m.  long,  with 
sunken  veins.  Flowers  m  June,  white 
with  greenish -yellow  sUuoene,  and  oblong 
qxxu] 'Shaped  sepals. 
Culture  dc  U  above. 

C.  puucnlata.  —  A  Japanese  species 
the  stems  of  which  attain  a  length  of 
about  80  ft.  Leaves  pinnate  with  entire 
oval  heart-shaped  acute  leaflets.  From 
Jnly  to  September  the  dullish  white 
flowers,  which  resemble  those  of  C. 
Flammula,  and  have  a  Hawthorn-  or 
Daphne-like  fragrance,  are  produced  in 
many -flowered  paoioles. 

Culture  aT\d  Propagation. — This  plant 
does  best  trained  against  a  snnny  w^,  or 
for  covering  old  tree  stumps,  pulars  &c., 
in  warm  southern  parts.  The  stems  may 
be  cut  down  to  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the 


C  patens. — Also  a  native  of  Japan, 
6-10  h.  high  with  leaves  composed  of  K-5 
segments  smaller  and  narrower  than  in  C. 
lanu^TioMa  to  which  it  is  akin.  Flowers 
in  May  and  June,  with  6-6  d^cate 
mauve  sepals. 

Many  garden  varieties,  some  of  which 
are  mentioned  below,  have  larger  flowers 
with  white,  deep  blue,  or  violet  sepals. 

Cttlture  lie.  as  above. 

C.  Pitcheri  (C.  eolwadennt).—A 
pretty  and  distinct  plant  9-12  ft.  high, 
native  of  Colorado  and  Western  America. 
Its  leaves  consist  of  8-9  ovate  or  heart- 
ahaped,  entire  or  8-lobed  leaflets,  the 
nppermoat  leaves  being  often  simple, 
file  dull  purplish,  bell-shwed  flowers, 
each  about  1  in.  long  and  }  In.  wide 
at  the  swollen  base,  appear  during 
July  and  August,  and  have  narrow 
recnni-ed  sepals,  the  tips  of  which  are 
ofMa  yellow.  The  reddish -purple  fruits 
have     thread-like    tails    sliKhtly    silky. 

The  variety  2(Mto«f^Iu  is  ^Htingnished 
by  the  recurved  sepals  being  tipped  with 
deep  purple,  blue  aikd  by  (he  deeper 
coloured  and  more  hairy  finite ;  and 
Sargenti  is  a  small -flowered  form  of  the 
^pe. 

Culture  (te.  as  above. 

C.  recU  (C.  ereota).~k  sneoies  with 
erect  herbaceous  stems  2-8  ft.  nigh,  native 
of  SontherD  and  Eaetem  Europe.  The 
^^nnate  leaves  have  mtire,  ovate,  pointed, 


stalked  leaflets.  Flowers  from  June  to 
Au^st,  numerous,  in  dense  corymbs, 
white  and  sweetly  scented,  each  about  an 
inch  across.  The  variety  ^oi^jifeno  isnot 
often  sesn.  It  differs  in  having  doable 
flowers  in  rather  denser  clusters. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  This  Bpedes 
may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  roota. 

C.  reticulata.  —  A  climber  from  the 
8.  United  States  with  leathery  pro- 
minently net-veined  leaves;  the  uppei 
ones  simple  elliptio;  lower  ones  pinnate 
with  7-9  variable  leuBets.  Flowers  in 
September,  dull  green  outside,  purple 
within,  solitary,  drooping  on  long  stalliB. 
Sepals  united,  recurved  at  the  tips,  and 
thick  and  fleshy  in  texture. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C  rhodocblonu  —  A  garden  variety 
with  simple  bro^y  oval,  or  somewhat 
heart-shaped  shortly  stalked  leaves. 
Flowers  about  2  in.  across,  with  2  small 
wine-red  sepals  and  2  large  green  ones. 

Cultivre  de.  as  above. 

C.  Robertaiania,  —  This  species  lias 
only  recently  been  discovered  10,000- 
11,000  ft.  up  on  the  moim tains  of 
Afghanistan,  and  is  probably  not  yet  in 
cultivation.  Flowers  solitary,  3-5  in. 
across,  pale  lemon -yellow,  closely  re- 
sembling C.  alpina.  in  shape. 

Culture  dc.  as  above 

C.  StanleyL  —  A  remarkable  spedea 
2-8  ft.  high,  native  of  S.  AMca.  It  is 
shrubby  rather  than  climbing  in  habit, 
and  the  stems  die  down  to  the  ground 
every  winter,  new  ones  sprouting  up  in 
spring.  The  leaves  are  twice  pinnate 
with  variously  out  lobes,  and  are  mostly 
covered  with  soft  silky  white  hairs, 
although  a  few  leaves  are  greenish  bat 
hairy.  The  flowers  are  produced  during 
the  summer  months  in  tiie  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  vary  from  2  to  8  in.  across,  the 
sepals  being  at  first  cup-shaped,  but  i^ter- 
wards  spreading  out  flat.  They  vary  In 
colour  from  deep  violet  or  puce  to  rose- 
pnrple,  and  almost  white,  and  are  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  large  bunch  of 
bright  yellow  stamens  in  the  centre. 
When  in  fruit  the  plants  present  an 
elegant  appearance,  owing  to  the  long 
silvery-white  tuls  resembling  miniature 
ostrich  feathers. 

CulVure  and  Pro^gaUon.  —  In  mild 
winters  this  species  is  uJrly  hardy  as  fiu 
north  as  the  Thames  Valley,  but  it  is 
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safer  to  protect  the  roots  with  a  l&jer  of 
drj  leaves,  litter,  bracken  Ao.  in  the 
event  of  severe  weather.  Beeds  are  freelj 
produced  and  may  be  sown  in  cold 
frames  M  soon  as  ripe,  although  they 
mav  not  ntront  freelj  until  the  following 
•pnng.  The  seedling  must  be' pricked 
out  and  grown  on  until  the  foUowing 
spring,  BO  that  strong  sturdy  plants  will 
be  read;  for  plantina  out.  Established 
clomps  may  be  caremlly  divided  at  the 

C  St«n*. — A  striking  Japanese  species 
with  herbaceous  stems  4-5  ft.  hign  and 
dark  green  downy  leaves,  with  roundish 
toothed  leaflets,  more  or  leas  8-lobed. 
Flowers  in  September  and  October  in 
terminal  panicles  or  clusters  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  each  about  i  in.  long,  pale 
bine,  more  or  less  bell-shaped,  and 
Hyacinth-like. 

Cullwe  rfc.  as  above, 
C.  verticillaris  {Atragene  americanet). 
A  native  of  N.  America  witli  stems  10 
ft.  or  more  in  length.  Leaves  whoried,  in 
fours,  with  stalked  heart-  or  lance-shaped 
pointed  ,  leadets,  somewhat  lobed  or 
serrated.  Flowers  in  May,  2-S  in.  across, 
pnrplish-blue,  with  aeute  sepals. 
Culture  ic.  as  abovs. 
C.  Vionia  {Leather  FIoui»t). —Thia  N. 
American  species  attains  a  height  of  10  to 
13  fL  and  is  not  a  pariicularly  vigorous 
grower.  The  smooth  pinnate  leaves  have 
entire  8-lobed  or  ternate  leaflets,  ovate- 
aente  in  shape.  About  Jnne  the  droop- 
ing balloon -shaped  flowers  appear,  having 
thick  leathery  connivent  sepals  of  a  dnll 
reddish-purple,  and  reflexed  at  the  tips. 

Closely  related  to  this   species  is    C. 
Additoni,  a  native  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains.   It  has  dark  violet-purple  sepals, 
with  reflexed  yellow  tips. 
Gultv/re  dc.  as  above. 
C.  Tirginiana. — This  is  the  common 
Virgin's  Bower  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.    Its  stems  reach  a  length  of  15 
to  20  ft.,  and  bear  temate  leaves  with 
heart-shaped,    acnte,  largely  toothed  or 
lobed  leaflets.    The  small  white  fragrant 
flowers  appear  from  Jmie  to  August,  and 
like  C.  liguiticifolia  the  male  and  female 
flowers  are  borne  on  separate 'plants. 
Culture  <tc.  as  above. 
C  VitJba  {WUte  Vine;  Old  Afan'» 
Beard;   Traveller't   Joy,   tie.). — This   is 
the  only  Clematis  really  bidigeaous  to 


Eogland,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
naijva  of  Scotland  or  Ireluid.  It  climbs 
luxuriantly  in  hedges  and  thickets,  and 
is  most  common  on  chalky  soils.  The 
pinnate  leaves  have  ovate,  heart-shaped, 
entire  toothed  or  lobed  leaflets.  The 
greenish-white  soented  flowers  are  abont 
an  inch  aoroea,  and  are  produced  from 
July  to  September.  The  fruits  have  a 
white  feathery  tail  on  inch  or  so  in  length, 
and  these  give  the  plants  a  very  attractive 
appearance  late  in  the  year,  and  during 
the  winter  months. 

In  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  garden  at 
Belvoir  Castle  there  Is  a  specimen  %  ft. 
high  and  80  ft.  in  diameter. 

Cwlture  ttc.  as  above. 

C.  Vitictila  (Vine  Bower).— An  ele- 
gant twiner  B-12  ft.  high,  and  native  of 
8.  Europe  and  Western  Ada.  The  leaves 
are  entire  or  temately  decompound  wi& 
entire  lobes.  The  drooping  blue,  purple, 
or  rose-coloured  fiowers,  each  about  2  in. 
across,  are  borne  in  summer.  There  are 
now  many  varieties  of  this  species  with 
many  shades  of  colour,  and  most  of  them 
toe  superior  to  the  type.  The  form  colled 
matfTofica  has  purple  flowers  about  4  J  in. 

Cuiture  rfc.  as  above. 

HYBRID  CLEMATIS.— By  means 
of  fertilising  the  carpels  of  one  species 
with  the  poUen  from  another,  gardeners 
have  succeeded  in  raising  a  vast  nomber 
of  hybrids  or  cross-breeds,  many  of  them 
being  of  the  greatest  value  for  Uie  flower 
garden,  and  superior  to  any  of  the  speeieB 
found  in  a  state  of  nature.  (See  Hybridi- 
sation, p.  87.) 

It  is,  however,  not  only  impossible 
but  quite  unnecessary  to  give  a  long  list 
of  the  various  hybrids  nere,  as  new 
names  are  continually  being  added,  often 
without  any  justification,  whenever  the 
slightest  ohange  of  eolonr  is  noticed. 

Special  mention  must  be  mode  of  the 
beautiful  Clemaiit  JaelananinC  and  its 
many  forms.  This  fine  hybrid  was  nuB»d 
by  Mr.  George  Jackman  of  Woking,  and 
first  flowered  about  1862.  It  is  one  of 
the  earliest  and  best,  and  its  large  deep 
violet-purple  flowers  with  4-6  sepals  are 
produced  during  the  sunmier  and  autumn. 
The  two  species  concerned  in  its  produc- 
tion were  C.  ftttoeltaand  C.  lanwginoia, 
natives  of  vridely  different  parts  of  the 
Old  World.  The  species  chiefly  coQ- 
emed  with  the  other  garden  varieties  are 
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given  below  fn  aections,  kdA  it  will  be 
Men  that  onl;  a  few  have  yet  been 
ntiliied  by  the  hybridiser  oat  of  the  many 
Idnda  dsMribed  above. 

The  foUovrisg  is  a  list  of  the  best 
kinds  for  the  flower  garden.  They  are 
arranged  in  the  botanical  sections  to 
which  they  belong,  and  the  unial  period 
of  flowering  ie  given,  eo  that  a  mceession 
of  kinds  may  be  arranged.  The  onlture 
and  propagation  are  as  described  above 
under  the  genus,  p.  181. 

'  FLORIDA  '   BECTION 

The  following  produce  large  handaome 
doable  flowers  in  Eunuuer  from  the  old  or 
ripened  wood.  Care  maat  therefore  be 
tucen,  when  pruning  or  thinning,  not  to 
cut  the  ripe  wood  away. 

Belle  of  Woking,  beautlM  ailver-grey, 

CowtUett  of  Lovelace,  bright  bluish- 
lilao,  very  fine,  June. 

Dueheat  of  Edinhttrgh,  pure  white, 
delieionsly  aoanted,  Jane  and  July. 

John  Oould  Veilch,  lavBndei. 

Luou  hemoine,  white,  with  the  centre 
in  the  form  of  a  rosette. 

'JACSMAKNI'   BECTIOK 

These  ue  all  siunnier  ejid  antnnui 
bloomera,  flowers  mostly  large,  produced 
in  fnsaHoe  on  the  conent  year's  shoots. 

Alexandra,  pale  reddish.violet,  very 
free. 

Qypty  Qttem,  dark  velvety  purple, 
Attractive. 

Jachnanni,  intense  violet-pnrple,  a 
fmiversal  &voarite. 

JaekToanni  alba,  a,  tinted  white  var., 
very  beantifoL 

JaektTianni  '  Srune  White,'  pore  white, 
free. 

Jaekmanni  svperia,  very  dark  violet- 
pQXple,  la^er  and  of  deeper  colour  than 
Jaekmanni,  vary  profuse  bloomer. 

Madam«Ed.ATtdri,atnotaii  distinct 
variety  with  velvety-red  flowers. 

MaJajtte  Orange,  flowers  crimeon- 
violet,  with  red  bar  in  centre,  a  rich 
eolcnir,  sepals  prettily  crimped  at  the 
adges. 

Frinee  of  Wales,  deep  purple. 

Star  of  India,  reddidi-violet,  with 
purple  tinge  and  red  bars. 

'  LAMCaiNOBA  '  SKCnOH 

These  flower  summer  and  autumn, 
producing  their  large  flower*  in  s 
on  abort  lateral  shoota. 


Alia  Magna,  a  very  large  white-flow- 
ered variety  of  free  growth. 

Beauty  of  Woroetter,  double  utd 
■ingle  flowers  of  a  lovely  btnish-violet, 
with  white  stamens. 

Blue  Qem,  pale  bias. 

EmceUior,  rich  deep  mauve. 

Fairy  Queen,  pale  flesh  with  pink  bar. 

Henryi,  large  creamy  white,  finely 
formed,  one  of  the  best  white  antomn- 
flowering  Clematises. 

La  France,  deep  violet-pnrple,  dark 
anthers,  large  and  vigorous. 

Lady  Caroline  Nevilla,  delicate  bluish. 
white  with  mauve  bars,  large  and  finely 
formed. 

Marie  Lefebwe,  a  flne  mauve  variety 
with  single  flowers. 

Mme.  Van  Moutte,  white  suffiised 
mauve,  free-flowering  and  a  strong  grower. 

Mrt.  Hope,  sU very-mauve. 

Nivea,  large  white,  fine. 

Otto  Fraebel,  greyish -white. 

Princess  of  Wales,  deep  bluiab-mauve, 
with  satiny  surface,  very  fine. 

Purpurea  elegant,  deep  porple. 
'  FATBH8  '   BKCnoN 

These  produce  their  large  flowers  in 
spring  and  summer,  on  the  old  ripened 
wood,  a  fitot  to  be  borne  in  mind  when 

shinning  oUt. 

La&  Londetborough,  bluish -lilac, 
with  pale  par[Je  bar. 

Jlfis*  Bateman,  white,  chooolate-red 
anthers. 

Mrt.  George  Jaehman,  satiny  white 
with  B  creamy  bar,  flowers  large  and 
produced  in  profusion  spring  and  autumn. 

'  Vmc«LI.A  '  BECTIOK 

Iliese  varietiee  flower  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  in  profuse  masaea. 

hybrida  Si^boldU,  lavender. 

Lady  Bovill,  flowers  greyish-blue,  cup- 
shaped,  fine. 

rubra  granAifiora,  bright  claiet-red, 
profuse  bloomer. 

THALICTRUM  (Meadow  Edk).— 
A  genus  embracing  about  fifty  species  of 
hardy  herbs  with  perennial  stems,  nearly 
all  naiives  of  the  North  temperate  and 
frigid  regions.  The  leaves  are  temately 
decompound,  and  usually  elegant  in  ap- 
pearance ;  when  present  on  the  stems, 
alternate.  Flowers  green,  yellow,  purple, 
or  white,  often  polygamous,  borne  in 
panicles  or  racemes,  usually  small,  with 
the    stamens    conspicuously    protruding. 
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Involucre  cmd  petals  absent.  Sepals  4-fi, 
petal-like.  Carpels  nomeroue.  Fruit  on 
oohene,  often  stalked  and  compreseed. 

Caltwre  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Meadow  Bues  wilt  grow  well  in  any 
ordinary  garden  soil,  and  are  easily  mnlti- 
plied  by  dividing  the  lootstocks  in  aatumn 
or  spnng. 

'When  grown  in  moBSBB  or  olnmps  in 
the  border  or  rock  garden,  they  lend  a 
light  and  feathery  graco  to  the  Burronnd- 
ingH.  For  cutting  purpoBes  the  foliage  and 
flowers  are  very  uaefid  when  miied  with 
larger  and  more  showy  blossomH.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  oul  of  doors  or  in  eold 
frames  as  soon  as  ripe,  oi  in  epriiWp 
afterwards  pricking  the  seedlings  out  in 
mild,  showery  weather. 

T.  KlpinniiL — This  is  a  native  of  the 
British  Isles,  although  somewhat  rare  in 
Ireland  in  a  wUd  state.  It  will  thrive  in 
morehy  or  boggy  places  and  requires  peaty 
soil.  The  fohage  is  glaucous  beneath,  and 
thepurphsh  flowerawith  drooping  stamens 
appear  in  July  and  August. 

CuUv/re  rfc.  as  above. 

T.  Miemonoidea  {Bue  Anemone).— 
This  K.  American  species  hoe  a  stem 
about  6  in.  high  arising  from  a  cluster 
of  thickened  tuberous  roots.  The  white 
flowers  appear  in  April  and  May,  and 
have  yellowish  stamens.  The  leaves  are 
2-8-temate  with  roimdish  somewhat 
S-lobed  leaflets  on  long  stalks.  A  useful 
rock  plant.  There  is  a  double  variety 
with  smaller  flowers. 

Culture  dtc.  as  above.  This  species  is 
often  called  Anemone  thalictroidei.  It  is 
OB  a  rule  best  raised  from  seeds,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  if  established  clomps  are 
divided  they  often  take  a  long  time  to 
recover  themselves.  A  partially  shaded 
situation  in  the  rockery,  such  as  under  a 
jutting  boulder  of  rock,  and  a  deep  moist 
peaty  soil  suit  it  admirably. 

T.  anifustifolinm.  —  A  pretty  species 
8-4  ft.  high,  native  of  W.  Enrope,  having 
masses  of  light  and  graceful,  deeply  cat 
foliage.  The  clear  greenish -yejlow  flowere 
ore  produced  in  feathery  clusters  in  June 
and  July,  and  give  the  whole  plant  a  fine 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

T.  aqnileEifolium  (Featheredot  Tufted 
Colum,bine).—  &.  native  of  Europe  and 
Asia  with  purple  mealy  pipe-like  stems 
1-3  ft.  high.      Leaves  like  those  of  the 


Columbine,  thrice  pinnate  with  rounded, 
smooth  deeply  toothed  leaflets.  Flowers 
in  early  summer.  Sepals  white,  fleeting; 
stamens  usually  purple,  sometimes  white. 

The  variety  alropvrpureum  has  dark 
purple  stamens  and  stems ;  the  variety 
formoruTit  dark  purple  stamens,  dilated 
at  the  apei;  and  the  variety  rof»um  has 
rose-coloured  sep^s. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

T.  Chelidoni.^A  pretty  httle  species 
about  6  in.  high,  native  of  Thibet.  The 
twice  temate  leaves  are  divided  into  downy 
and  roundish  8-lobed  and  toothed  leaflets 
each  j-J  in.  across,  and  the  lilac-purple 
flowers  with  a  bunch  of  yellow  stamens  in 
the  centre  droop  from  thread-like  stalks  in 
August,  like  those  of  T,  Delavayi. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  is  a  pretty 
rock  plant,  but  to  be  efiective  should  be 
grown  in  bold  masses. 

T.  DeUvayi  —  A  channing  Chinese 
species  2-4  ft.  high,  with  pinnate  leaves 
tern atcly  divided  into  roundish  and  some- 
what 8-lobed  and  toothed  leaflets.  Tfaa 
flowers  appear  during  the  summer  months 
gracefully  drooping  or  nodding  from  the 
ends  of  slender  thread-like  stalks.  They 
are  lilac-purple  in  colour  with  a  loi^ 
bunch  of  yellowish  stamens  in  the  middle, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  elegantly  cut 
foliage  look  extremely  handsome. 

Culture  ife.  as  above. 

T.  flavnm  (Falte  Bkubca-b;  F«n 
Sue). — A  native  of  the  British  Islands, 
growing  in  wet  places,  and  worthjr  of  st 
place  among  marsh  or  bog  plants  in  the 
garden.  The  stout  stems  arise  2-4  fL 
high  from  a  yellow  creeping  rootetock, 
and  bear  temately  2-8-pinnate  leaves, 
with  8-lobed  leaflets  1-1^  in.  long. 
Flowers  pale  yellow,  anthers  bright 
yellow,  produced  in  July  and  August. 

Cultwre  dc.  as  above. 

T.  fatidum  {Fetid  Meadow  Rue). — 
A  native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  about  1  ft. 
high.  Leaves  decompound  clothed  with 
a  clammy  pubescence,  2-8-pinnate,  with 
roundish  heart-shaped  leaflets,  S-S-lobed 
at  apex.  Flowers  small,  nodding,  pro- 
duced in  early  summer  in  an  erect, 
spreading  panicle.  Sepals  reddish  out- 
side ;  antiiers  yellow. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

T.  gUnaun.— A  South  Europe&n 
species,  with  round,  erect,  striped  and 
mealy  stems  2-5  ft.  high.  The  leaflets  are 
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ovate,  rcMiDded,  8-lobed,  the  lobes  deeply 
toothed.    In  Jtme  and  Sviy.  the  flowers, 
having  fonr  or  five    yellow  sepals,  are 
bonie  on  erect,  componnd  paniclee. 
Culture  lie,  as  above. 

T.  minna  {MaidenhariT  Meadow  Rue). 
A  native  of  ^e  British  Isles,  growing 
in  dry.  places.  The  stems  vary  ftam  0 
in.  to  4  ft.  high,  stout,  rigid,  often  zig- 
zag, striped  more  or  less  tbronghoat,  and 
Qsn&lly  ftirrowed  when  dry.  Leaves 
Fern-like,  cnt  into  nnmerouB  small  smooth 
ronDdiBhslancooH  leaflets,  toothed  at  the 
1^1.  flowers  in  sununer,  small,  and 
wopiuff  in  a  loose  panicle.  Sepola 
yelliririui-green  or  pf^  pnrple  with  white 
edges. 

Owing  to  the  beantifiil  frond-like 
Ibliage  of  this  plant,  it  is  suitable  tor 
rockeries,  borders,  and  even  oa  a  pot- 
plant.  For  mining  with  cnt  flowers  in 
vases,  Oie  foliage  is  very  ornamental,  and 
lute  mnoh  longer  than  Maidenhair  Fern. 

Culture  ic.  ae  above. 

T.  petaloidenm. — A  Dahorion  species 
with  ronnd  almost  naked  stems  sboat  18 
in.  high.  Leaves  temately  ont,  with 
nnoolh,  ovate,  obtuse,  entire  or  8-lobed 
leaflets.  Flowers  prodnoed  in  corymbs 
in  June  and  Jnly,  with  white,  nearly 
ronnd  Mpale,  flesh-eolonred  filaments,  aod 
yellow  anthers. 

C\Mwr»  lie.  as  above. 

T.  ilijnchocarpnm, — A  very  remark- 
able and  handsome  species,  abont  8  ft. 
hi{^,  native  of  the  TransvaaL  The  foUage 
resembles  some  of  the  finer  forms  of  the 
Maidenhair  Fern.  The  fiowers  ore  borne 
in  large  panicles  dnring  the  summer 
moMba,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  fmila, 
which  are  borne  on  long  stalks  and  present 
a  novel  and  attractive  appearance. 

CvXture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
q^eciea  likes  a  warm,  moist,  and  shaded 
spot  in  the  rockery,  and  will  not  flourish 
in  strong  snnshine.  The  soil  must  be 
well  dramed,  and  a  little  protection  in 
winter  may  be  necessary.  Increased  by 
Meda  and  division. 

T.  tnbcroaum,  —  A  Spanish  species 
obont  12  in.  high,  with  2-8 .pinnate 
onwded  leaves,  and  smooth  roundish  8- 
lobed  leaflets.  Flowers  borne  in  loose 
corymbs  in  Jane,  and  having  Q  white 
ovd,  blunt  sepals. 

CntUtre  de.  as  above. 


ANEMONE  (Wind  Flowbr).— The 
generic  name  is  derived  from  anrnnoi, 
the  wind,  in  allusion  to  the  light  and 
fe^ery  seeds  of  some  species  which  are 
easily  blown  about  by  the  wind. 

A  genus  of  abont  TO  species  of  oma- 
mentu  hardy  peiennials,  with  radical 
leaves  mach  cnt  or  lobed.  There  is  an 
involucre  of  8  cut  leaflets  some  distance 
troTn  the  flower.  Sepals  4-20  petal-like. 
Petals  absent,  or  consist  of  the  outer 
stamens  changed  into  stalked  glands. 

The  enh-genns  Hepatica  u  now  in- 
clnded  in  Anemone,  and  may  be  distin- 
guished  by  having  on  involucre  of  8  entire 
leaflets  just  under  the  flowers,  and  a 
calyx  of  6-9  petal-like  sepals. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Anemo- 
nes are  best  grown  in  a  rich  sandy  loam, 
bat  most  of  them  will  thrive  in  ordinary 
garden  soil.  Where  special  treatment  is 
required  for  any  particular  species,  direc- 
tions will  be  found  in  the  proper  place. 

There  are  various  methods  of  increas- 
ing Windflowers,  and  although  division  of 
the  rootstook  and  cuttings  of  the  roots 
are  employed  in  autumn  or  early  spring, 
most  of  the  species  may  be  obtained  from 
seeds.  These  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe  in  pans  or  boxes,  and  may  be  pro- 
tected in  a  cold  frame.  The  otLer  direc- 
tions given  under  Seed  Sowing  at  p.  43 
will  be  found  useful. 

A.  alba. — A  Siberian  epecies  abont  S 
in.  high,  with  temate  or  quinate  leaves, 
pnrple  on  the  underside ;  segments 
deeply  toothed  at  top.  Flowers  in  June, 
white,  rising  singly  above  the  leaves,  and 
having  6  oEovate,  concave  sepals.  May 
be  used  in  borders  or  rockeries,  in  deep 
fibrousloam.  Increaseby  seed  or  division. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  albono.— -A  handsome  and  distinct 
dwarf  species  4-6  in.  high,  found  in  a  wild 
state  fiiiim  the  borders  of  Armenia  acrose 
Central  Asia  to  Siberia,  growing  on  the 
mountain  sides.  The  nodding  cup-shaped 
flowers  are  produced  very  fireely  in  April 
and  May,  and  although  only  of  a  dullish 
yellow,  they  look  very  handsome  over  the 
green  carpet  of  foliage.  After  the  flowers 
have  withered,  the  seed-heads  present  a 
very  ornamental  appearance.  Forms  with 
pui^e  or  violet  flowers  have  been  recorded, 
but  do  not  appear  to  be  in  cultivation. 

Culture  aud  Propagation.  —  This 
Bpecies  grows  well  either  in  the  ordinary 
flov/er  border,  or  in  the  rockery  in  ordinary 
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garden  soil.  It  prefen  ui  exposed  snony 
spot,  anA  will  live  for  HeTeral  yeara  with- 
out being  diBturbed.  Baeds  rip«n  freely 
and  maj  be  aown  ai  soon  m  ripe  in  oold 
frames.  The  jonng  plants  are  pricked 
out  and  grown  on  but  will  not  begin  to 
flower  until  the  third  year,  (tcoord&g  to 
Mr.  WoUey  Dod. 

A.  alpiiw  (Pullafilla  aljnna). — A  very 
handsome  alpine  speoies  from  the  moon- 
tains  of  Central  Europe,  growing  from 
6  to  34  in,  high.  Leavea  bitemate  with 
pinnat«  and  deeply  serrated  lobes,  some- 
times smooth,  and  sometimes  covered 
with  long  crowded  silkj  hairs.  Flowers 
produced  in  May,  with  6  spreading  ellip- 
tio  sepala   varying  in  colour  from  white 


oup-shaped  flowers,  2-8 

fully  expanded,  the  sepals  having  a  silky 
down  outside.  The  white-flowered  form 
of  A.  alpina  is  a  vigorous  plant  an^ 
delights  in  rich  loam,  peat  and  leaf  soil, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  lime  rubble. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  The  best 
way  to  inoreaee  (hia  variety  is  to  sow  seed 
AS  soon  as  ripe  in  a  rather  moist  peaty  bed 
and  allow  the  eeedlings  to  remain  for  one 
or  two  seasons,  and  then  transplant  in  the 
spring  to  a  fuUy  exposed,  well-drained  and 
moist  position.  A  little  lime  rubble  or 
old  mortar  mixed  with  the  aoU  is  usually 
beneficial  to  A.  alpina  and  its  varieties. 

A.  anguloaa  {Sepatiea  anguloaa).— 
A  beautiful  apeciea  from  Transylvania, 
6-12  in.  high,  with  leaves  8  in.  broad, 
palmately  6-lobed,  the  lobes  coarsely 
toothed.  Flowera  in  February  and  March, 
2  in.  across,  of  a  fine  sky-blue,  vrith 
numerouB  black  anthera  anrronnding  a 
tuft  of  yellow  styles.  Suitable  for  pekr- 
tially  shaded  places  in  the  rook  gSirdsn, 
margins  of  borders,  shrubberies  &c.,  in 
deep  rich  soil.  There  is  a  fine  variety 
called  aiToc<erulea  with  large  deep  purple- 
blue  flowers. 

Culture  dc,  as  above.  Inorease  by 
seed  or  division. 

A.  apennina  {Apennint  Windftovier). 
A  tuberous  black  iah-rooted  species  from 
S.  Europe,  growing  about  6  in.  high.  The 
leaves  of  the  stem  are  in  whorls  of  8, 
temate  with  long  blunt  lobes,  all  some- 
what pubeecent  i  the  root'leaves  bitemate. 
Flowera  about  2  in.  acrosa,  bright  aky- 
blue,  appear  on  aingle  atalks   in   March. 


There  la  a  white  (atha)  and  also  a  roae> 

coloured  (rotea)  variety. 

Culhire  dc.  as  above.  This  speeies 
prefers  sandy  loam  or  peat,  and  thiivea 
under  the  partial  shade  of  trees.  It  makes 
a  beautiful  carpel  of  blue,  and  should  be 
Rrown  for  this  pi^pose  in  large  patches. 
Increased  by  division. 

A.  baldenais. — A  rare  tnberous-Foot«d 
species  about  6  in.  high,  native  of  Switzer- 
land. The  leaves  are  twice  temate  with 
many.parted  linear-lobed  seementa.  The 
solitary  flowers  appear  in  May,  and  have 
8-10  oblong  oval  sepals,  white,  hairy  out- 
side, and  reddish  tinged  with  blue. 

Culture  Se.  aa  above.  Shady  parts  of 
the  rockery  suit  it  beat. 

A.  bloada  {Blue  Winter  Windflower). 
A  lovely  tuberous -rooted  species  from 
Greece.  It  growa  about  6  in.  high  and 
olosely  reaemblea  A.  apennina.  Leaves 
8-partite  or  cut,  with  stalked  or  aessilfl 
8-partite,  out  segments ;  those  of  the  in- 
volucre deeply  cut  and  stalked.  The  deep 
blue  flowers,  each  nearly  2  in.  across, 
appear  in  winter  or  early  spring,  havhtg 
S-14  oblong  linear  sepals.  The  variety 
leythiiiiea  from  N.  Kurdistan  has  pale 
blue  and  white  flowers. 

Culture  dc,  as  above.  This  species 
likea  a  rich,  hght,  and  well-drained  loam 
and  a  warm  sheltered  place  in  rockeries 
sunny  banka,  or  warm  grassy  slopes. 
Increase  by  seed  or  division. 

A.  coronails  (Poppy  An«mone). — Thia 
is  an  important  species,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  given  rise  to  the  many  single  and 

double  flomta'  varietiea  which  appear  in 
such  abundance  in  the  early  spring  and 
summer,  are  so  varied  in  colouring,  and 
so  popular  in  price.  The  typical  species 
grows  about  6-9  in.  high,  and  has  ternst« 
deeply  cut  leaves  with  numerous  narrow 
pointed  segments.  The  flowers  have  6 
oval  rounded  sep^  varying  fr«m  red  to 
white,  purple  and  pink.  It  is  a  native  of 
S.  Europe. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Poppy  Anemone  thrives  m  warm  deep 
loam.  The  roots  of  the  more  select 
varieties  may  be  taken  up  when  the 
leaves  wither,  and  planted  at  intervals  in 
September  and  October  or  from  January 
to  March  to  aecure  a  succession  of  flowers. 
If  allowed  to  remain  in  the  grotmd,  how- 
ever, it  often  happens  that  the  warm  rains 
of  late  Bummer  wiU  cause  the  plants  to 
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now  utd  flower  amin  later  in  the  year  if 
9be  waatlier  Is  mila. 

Beeda,  wbiob  shonld  be  aeleeted  &oin 
the  ftneet  VBiietiee,  me^  be  sown  m  Boon 
H  ripe  in  a  mat  where  it  will  be  poseible 
to  wferd  ahaoe  and  moisture — the  eseen- 
tiaim  to  a  rapid  sermioation.  The  oeed- 
linga  tony  M  allowed  to  flower  where 
■own  or  traneplanted  in  September  or 
October. 

^iTifing  the  man;  forms  of  the  Poppy 
AiMinone  the  fbllowing  deeerve  apeoif^ 
tnention: 

1.  T, 
Anemone. — This  ie  a  fine 
flowered  Anemones,  baving  the  appearance 
of  Bome  ChrysanthemiunB  or  Chiiia  Asters, 
There  are  many  varietieB,  chiefly  distin- 
ffnished  by  colour,  which  varies  a  good 
deal,  the  principal  tint  being  lilac-rose, 
deep  violet,  crimaon,  carmine,  cose, 
pni^Je,  ke. 

2.  Caen  Anemone*. — These  are  well 
known  by  their  Tigorons  growth,  the 
great  eixe  of  their  flower  stalks,  and  their 
hrge  and  lirilliantly  oolonred  flowera. 
Bmb  tangle  and  double  varieties  are 
represented.  The  '  Cardinal's  Hat '  and 
*  Double  Nice '  Anemones  are  particnlarly 
fine  forms,  the  first  being  deep  scarlet 
widi  slight  variationfi,  the  aeoond  of  a 
beantihl  may  flesh  colour. 

A.  dec«petaU.^A  distinct  N,  Ameri- 
can Windflower  12-16  in.  high,  with  deep 
green  S-parted  leaves,  the  lobes  of  which 
ace  cnt  into  numerous  linear  segments. 
Thaet«amy  white  or  pale  primrose  flowers 
about  1-2  in.  across  appear  in  May  and 

Culture  ie.  aa  above.  This  pretty 
■peoieB,  although  perhaps  not  so  orna- 
mental as  many  of  the  ouier  Windflowers, 
■a  valuable  toe  pluiting  in  shady  places. 


-  A  very  beautiful  and 
zemarkable  Windflower,  native  of  Natal, 
irhere  it  grows  at  an  elevation  of  8,000- 
4,000  ft.  In  a  wild  state  it  attains  a  height 
of  about  fi  feet,  and  the  roundish,  angled, 
Bhubarb-like  leaves  a  width  of  2  ft.  or 
more.  In  a  cultivated  slate,  however,  it 
grows  only  aboutS  ft.  high,  and  the  leaves 
nrely  measure  more  than  a  foot  in  dia- 
meter. The  lieaatiful  aweet-acented  atai- 
YOts  flowera  are  quite  as  large  aa  in  wild 
specimens.  They  appear  in  April  and 
Msy  and  are  2-8  in.  across,  the  oblong 
acute  segments  being  at  flrat  greeoish- 
j«Uow,  but  afterwards  a  pure  snowy  white 


within,  sumranding  a  mass  of  yellow 
stamens  in  the  centre. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
speciea  seema  to  be  perfectly  hardy  at 
least  aa  far  north  as  Eew,  when  grown  in 
rich  and  well-manored  loamy  soil  in  warm 
poaitiona  facing  south.  It  ia  best  left 
undiatorbed  tor  several  years  so  that  it 
may  become  thoroughly  eatablished.  The 
leaves  die  down  every  winter  and  during 
that  period  the  planta  may  be  mulched 
with  a  layer  of  rich  manure,  and  in  the 
event  of  severe  weather  some  litter  or  dry 
leave*  may  be  placed  over  the  crowns. 
The  plants  may  be  increased  by  carafully 
dividing  the  roots  in  spring  or  by  sowing 
imported  seeds  under  glass,  afterwards 
pricking  the  young  plants  out. 

A.  fnlgens  {Scarlet  Windflomar), — 
This  is  a  native  of  3.  Europe,  growing 
abont  1  ft,  high,  with  bright  green  S-lobed 
ent  and  toothed  leaves.  The  large  eoli- 
tary  flowera  which  appear  in  May  are  2 
in.  or  more  across,  and  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet- crimson  colour,  sometimes  with  a 
paler  zone  at  the  base  aronnd  the  jet 
black  bonoh  of  stamens  in  the  centi  e. 

Cvltwre  and  Propagatiott.  —  This 
plant  does  best  in  rich  loamy  soil  with  a 
doah  of  lime  in  it,  and  ia  suitable  for  the 
partially  shaded  spots  in  the  rockery  or 
flower  border.  Stagnant  moisture  at  the 
roots  is  fatal  to  It.  hence  the  necessity  for 
good  drainage.  The  roots  may  be  pWted 
almost  at  any  time,  but  during  early 
antomn  is  the  best  time.  Increased  by 
dividing  the  roots,  or  from  seeds.  A. 
fulgent  tmyor  is  a  Gne  form,  and  A. 
Pavonina  (the  Feaoock  Anemone)  is  a 
double  fonn. 

A.  Halleri  (PuUataia  Halleri).  —  A 
Swiss  plant  about  6  in,  high,  with  pinnate 
hairy  leaves,  cut  into  lance-shaped  pointed 
divitdons.  Flowers  in  Uay,  the  6  oval 
lance-shaped  sepals  being  of  a  purple 
or  deep  hlac  oolour,  and  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  conspicuous  bunch  of  yellow 
stamens  in  the  centre.  A.  Hackeli  seems 
to  be  a  form  of  this  species,  but  differs  in 
having  more  woolly  stems,  less  finely  cut 
leaves,  and  Ivger  bloesoms. 

Culture  de.  ae  above.  This  is  a 
suitable  plant  for  aunnj  positions  In  the 
rookery  or  the  edges  of  fiower  borders. 
May  ba  increased  by  seeds  or  division. 

A.  Hepatica  (H<^paltea(rifo6a).— This 
is  the  common  Henatica  of  S.  Europe. 
It  grows  1-6  in,  liigli,  with  heart-shaped 
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leaves,  bftviiiK  8  entire  ovate  pointed 
lobsB.  The  blue  flowers,  with  6-9  eepolfi, 
nBually  appear  about  February,  and  are 
very  attractive. 

Among  the  many  varieties  of  this 
epeciee  may  be  mentioned  alba  with 
pure  white  flowers ;  eeerulea,  single  and 
double  forms  of  which  exist,  with  blue 
flowers ;  rubra  (double  and  ^gle)  with 
reddish'pink  flowers ;  hlacina,  a,  pretty 
mauve  Innd ;  tplmdent,  a  single  red ;  and 
Barlowi,  a  riohly  coloured  sky-blue  sport 
from  the  single  blue,  besides  others. 

Culture  de,  as  above.  Hepaticaa  ore 
charming  spring  flowers.  They  are  of 
a  deep-rooting  nature,  and  prefer  a  rich 
porous  soil  in  sheltered  places.  'When  lefc 
undisturbed  for  a  few  years  tbey  form  fine 
clumps  and  often  produce  seedlings  in 
favourable  spots. 

A.  japonica  (Japanete  Anemone). — A 
fine  autnmn -flowering  Japanese  species 
about  2-8  ft.  high  wit£  temate  nnequall; 
lobed  and  toothed  leaves.  The  losy-car- 
mine  flowers,  which  are  borne  on  long 
stalks,  are  over  2  in.  across,  and  have 
anmerouB  conspicuous  golden  stamens  in 
the  centre,  last  a  long  time  in  perfection 
and  make  the  garden  gay  from  Anguat  up 
to  the  approach  of  frost. 

The  variety  aiha — also  known  as 
BoTuyrine  Jobert — is  a  splendid  variety, 
with  masses  of  pure  white  flowers  each 
about  B  in.  across. 

The  variety  elegant  (also  called  roeea 
and  hybrida]  is  a  variety  with  a  more 
toiled  habit,  broader  leaves,  and  pale  rose 
flowers. 

Culture  and  PropagaHfm.  —  The 
Japanese  Anemone  and  its  varieties 
thrive  in  deep  rich  soil,  and  if  allowed  to 
remain  undisturbed  for  several  years  pro- 
duce a  grand  effect  either  in  groups  by 
themselves,  or  in  the  border*  with  other 

Slants.  Tbey  may  be  increased  by 
ivision,  or  from  root  cuttings  placed  in  a 
hotbed.  It  is  very  rarely  indeed  that 
A.japonica  ripens  seed  in  cultivation,  but 
it  has  done  so  on  one  or  two  occasions. 
The  seeds  were  sown  with  the  result  that 
varieties  called  Lord  Ardilaun  and  Lady 
Ardilau-n  were  raised.  The  latter  is  very 
fastidious  and  almost  refuses  to  grow  at 
all  in  some  gardens,  especially  if  the  soil 
has  been  heavily  dressed  with  rich  manure. 
It  has,  however,  been  found  to  flonrish  in 
deep  and  well-dug  loamy  soil,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  leaf  mould  at  the  time 
of  planting.    It  grows  about  4  ft.  high, 


and  may  be  reoognised  by  its  Vine-like 
foliage  and  white  flowers  flushed  outside 
with  violet -purple.  When  well  grown  it 
produces  seeds  freely.  Lord  ArdUawn  ia 
usually  better,  but  neither  variety  is  at 
present  equal  in  beauty  and  vigour  to  the 
parent.  Another  variety  named  WkirU 
mind  has  been  introduced  &om  America, 
and  a  nearly  double- flowered  variety  haa 
been  raised  in  France  under  the  name  of 
Coupe  d' Argent. 

A.  laacifolia. — A  very  rare  tuberous- 
rooted  species  from  Pennsylvania  growing 
only  about  8  in.  high.  The  stalked  ter- 
nate  leaves  are  out  into  lance-shaped 
roundly  toothed  segments,  and  the  white 
solitary  flowers  with  5  ovate-acute  sep^ 
appear  in  May.    A  plant  for  the  rockery. 

Culture  <te.  as  above. 

A.  multifida  {A.  kudtoniatut).  — This 
N.  American  species  grows  6-12  in.  high 
and  has  temate  leaves,  the  wedge-shaped 
segments  of  which  are  much  cut  into 
linear  lobes.  The  small  red,  whitish- 
yellow  orcitron-coloured  flowers  appear  in 
June,  having  6-10  elliptic -obtuse  sepals. 

Culture  dc,  as  above.  Suitable  for 
rookery  or  border.  Increased  by  division 
or  seed. 

A.  narciaaiflora  (Nareiitut-fiotciered 
Artemone).  —  This  very  variable  and 
beautiful  species,  native  of  Europe  and  N. 
America,  grows  about  12  in.  high.  The 
eomewhat  hury  radical  leaves  are  8-6- 
parted  with  deeplv  toothed  lobes.  The 
many-flowered  umoels  of  white  or  pur- 
plish blossoms  appear  in  May,  and  have 
5-6  ovate,  blunt  or  acute  sep^ 

Culture  de.  as  above.  This  species 
prefers  a  somewhat  calcareous  or  eandy 
soil  in  borders  or  rockeries,  and  may  be 
increased  by  division. 

A.  nemorosa  {Wood  Anmrume). — This 
charming  native  species  adorns  the  wooils 
and  copses  all  over  the  country  as  well  as 
in  Europe  and  K.  America.  It  has  a  hori. 
zontal  woody  rootstock  and  reaches  a 
height of4-8m.  Thestalkedleaves, which 
are  covered  with  silky  hairs  when  y  onng,  are 
divided  two  or  three  times  into  long  nar- 
row  segments.  The  white  (rarely  purple) 
solitary  flowers  with  6  oval  veined  sepals 
are  1-2  in.  across,  and  appear  in  April 
and  May.  The  variety  robintoniana, 
which  is  probably  identical  with  carulea, 
has  sky-blue  flowers  and  is  very  beautiful. 
A  new  form  of  this  called  AlUni  is  a  more 
vigorous  grower  and  has  larger  and  more 
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highly  tinted  blotsomi^  The  double 
Tftriety  yiore  plena)  is  e.  pretty  plant 
with  whit«  bloaeomH  which  last  longer 
th&n  those  of  the  type.  It  ia  best  grown 
in  clumps  in  rich  loiun^  eotl. 

There  is  also  a  single  and  double 
wiety  ro»ea,  with  roBe-colooced  flowers, 
and  a  double  form  oaUsd  bracteata  flore 
pUtio  having  white  flowers  surronrnded  by 
a  large  involucre. 

Culture  ttc.  aa  above.  Although  the 
Wood  Anemone  ia  br  more  effective  in 
its  native  state,  it  is  a  lovely  plant  for 
the  rockery  or  flower  border  in  somewhat 
shaded  ritnations. 

A.  oMusiloba.— A  Himalayan  speciea 
with  very  hairy  8-Iobed  heart-shaped 
leaves  ent  into  broadly  wedge-shaped, 
deeply  orenated  segments.  The  flowers 
have  S  cream-coloured  obovate  sepals,  and 
appear  in  Jnne. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  A  warm  and 
sheltered  positioD  is  requited  for  this  plant. 
A.  palmata.— This  is  a  distinct  tuber- 
oos-rooted  plant  about  6-S  in.  hi^,  from 
the  Hediterranean  region.  The  roundish 
beact-sh»ped  leathery  leaves  are  bluntly 
8-5-Iobed,  slightly  toothed  and  hairy.  The 
large,  glossy,  golden-yellow  flowers  with 
10-12  oblong  oDtuee  sepals  appear  in  May 
and  Jnne,  opening  in  the  sun.  The 
double  v»iiety,fioTe  plena,  and  the  white 
one,  atha,  are  both  pretty  but  very  scarce. 
Callure  and  Propagation.  ~A.  pal- 
mata  grows  beat  in  Sat  and  dampish 
l^aoet  in  deep  tuify  peat,  or  loam  and 
leaf  BoH,  into  which  it  roots  deeply  and 
fonns  strong  clumps.  It  is  increased  by 
dividing  the  roots tocks  or  from  seeds. 

A.  patens, — A  speoies  of  N.  Europe, 
with  pinnate  S-parted  toothed  leaves, 
which  appear  after  the  flowers.  In  June 
the  pnrplish  or  rarely  yellow  flowers  with 
5-6  sepals  appear,  being  almost  directly 
seated  on  tne  involucre.  The  variety 
nutlaUuma  is  a  pretty  border  plant  about 
1  ft.  high  from  N.  America.  The  flowers 
are  pmple  and  cream-coloured  with  oon- 
nivenl  sepsla  hairy  on  the  outside. 
Ctdture  dc.  as  above. 
A.  poljantbes. — A  Himalayan  species 
12-18  in.  high,  with  round  5-7-lobed  and 
UK>thedleaveB2-4in.  across,  borne  on  stout 
•talks 4-10 in. long.  Thewhitefiowersl^ 
S  in.  across  appear  in  May  and  June  and 
■le  borne  on  branched  nmbols  at  the  top  of 
a  Etont  rtMlk,  the  base  of  the  umbel  having 


a  leafy  involucre  of  broadly  wedge. shaped 
lobed  and  toothed  bracts  or  stalkleas  leaves. 
Culture  dc.  m  above.  This  plant  ia 
not  yet  well  known  and  is  rather  tender. 
It  requires  to  be  grown  in  warm  sheltered 
spots  and  may  be  increased  by  careful 
divisiDU  in  spring  as  growth  is  about  to 


A.  pratensis  {Puliaiilla  pratennt). — 
This  N.  European  speoiea  is  closely 
related  to  the  Pasque  Flower  (A.  Pulea- 
UUa),  and  differs  chiefly  in  having  smaller 
flowers  with  narrower  and  more  aoate 
Bepals  oonnivent  at  the  base,  and  reflexed 
at  the  tips.  It  is  about  5-12  in.  high, 
with  many-parted  linear-lob  ed  leaves, 
and  dark  purple  drooping  flowers  which 
appear  in  May. 

Culture  de,  as  above. 
A.  PulsatiUa  (PwUatilla  vulgarit). — 
The  Pasque  Flower  is  a  native  of  our 
ohalby  downs  and  limestone  pastures, 
and  also  distributed  throughout  Europe 
toN.Asia.  It  grows  from  8  to  12  in.  hign. 
The  leaves,  which  spring  from  a  stout 
woody  rootetock,  and  develop  after  flow- 
ering, are  thrice  pinnalifid,  with  linear 
segments,  those  of  the  involucre  being 
sessile  and  cut  to  the  base  into  long  linear 
portions.  The  dTill  purple  flowers,  each 
about  1}  in.  across,  appear  in  May  and 
June,  having  6  erect  ulky  sepals,  outer 
stamens  reduced  to  glands,  and  fruits 
with  long  feathery  tails.  There  are 
several  varieties,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  dahuriea,  very  dwarf,  with 
very  hairy  oblong  sepals ;  lilacina,  with 
lilac  flowers;  and  rubra,  a  red-flowered 
form  with  blunter  sepals. 

Cttltwre  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Pasque  Flower  delights  in  deep,  light  and 
well-drained  soil,  forming  strcoig  damps, 
and  flowering  freely,  either  in  rockeries 
or  the  ed^es  of  borders.  Increased  by 
seeds  or  division. 

A.  rannnculoides  (Yellow  Wood  Ant- 
mone). — A  tuberous-rooted  species  of  8. 
Europe,  growing  4-fl  in.  high,  with  8-5- 
parted  leaves  having  deeply  toothed  some- 
what trifid  segments.  The  clear  golden- 
yellow  flowers,  with  5  or  6  elliptic  sepals, 
appear  in  March  either  singly  or  in  pairs. 
There  is  a  Pyrsnean  variety  with  purple 
flowers,  and  one  named  pallida  with  sal- 
phur-colonred  ones. 

Culture  do.  as  above.  This  charming 
little  t^ant  is  occasionally  foond  nata- 
ralised  in  En^ieh  woods,  and  likes  the 
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same  treatmeut  as  the  Faaqae  Flowsr. 
It  looks  best  grown  in  broad  patcfaea  in 
light  and  rather  aimAy  aoiL 

A.  riTularis. — A  very  distinct  plant 
from  N.  India.  It  grows  aboat  2  ft.  high, 
and  has  S-parted  hairy  leaves,  with 
cat  and  toothed  wedge-shaped  lobes. 
L^e  loose  ombels  of  wMte  flowers,  with 
5  oval  sepals,  and  purple  anthers,  are 
borne  in  £pnL 

Culture  io.  as  above.  The  shadAd 
banks  of  etreams  or  ponds,  or  damp  situa- 
tions in  the  Sower  border,  suit  this  species 


— The  typical  form  of  this 
Siberian  rock  plant  is  very  rarely  Been.  It 
is  0  in.  high,  with  temate  leaves,  and  seg- 
ments deeply  toothed  and  ciliated.  The 
white  flowers,  with  6  rounded  sepals, 
appear  in  June. 

Culture  ic.  aa  above. 
A.  stellBta  (Star  WindJUyuieT).—ThiB 
is  identical  with  A.  horteTuit  and  A. 
paoonima.  It  is  tuberons-tooted,  and 
native  of  S.  Europe,  growing  about  8  or 
10  in.  high.  Leaves  6 -parted,  with  deeply 
toothed,  wedge-shaped  lobes.  The  star- 
shaped  Sowers  with  10-12  oblong  bluntdsh 
sep^  appear  in  April,,  and  are  red,  purple, 
rose  or  whitish  in  colour.  Donble- 
flowered  varieties  are  sometimes  met 
with. 

Ouliwre  de.  as  above.  This  plant  likes 
a  warm  and  sheltered  poaitioa  is  well- 
drained  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by 
■eeds  or  division. 

A.  lylveatris  (Snowdrop  WindfiotDcr), 
This  handsome  species  is  6-18  in.  high 
and  a  native  of  Central  Europe.  It  has 
creeping  roots,  from  which  arise  temate 
or  qninate  leaves,  hairj  beneath  and  with 
segments  deeply  toothed  at  the  top,  those 
of  the  involucre  being  stalked.  The 
sli^tly  drooping,  pure  white,  solitary 
flowers,  which  in  bud  suggest  Snowdrops, 
a^ear  in  ApriL  When  fully  open  they 
are  2-8  in.  aorosa,  fragrant  and  with  Q 
elliptio  sepals,  and  remind  one  very  much 
of  tiioee  of  the  white-Sowerad  A.japoniea. 
The  variety  major  has  larger  and 
better  Sowers  tlian  the  ordinary  form,  and 
JUyre  <plmo  ia  a  new  double. form  worth 
growing.  Baaeaieme  is  a  larger  flower- 
ing variety,  dwarfei  in  growth  than  the 
type,  with  flowers  purple  on  the  outside. 

Culture  and  PropagatUm.  —  A  light 
etui,  rioh  inhumne,  and  a  shaded,  moist 
situation    are    beM   for    the    Snowdrop 


A.  trifolla.— This  Ib  a  native  of  the 
woody  hillsides  of  Piedmont,  the  Tyrol, 
and  Siberia,  and  is  closely  related  to  the 
Wood  Anemone  {A.  n«moro*a).  It  is 
4-0  in.  high,  witii  a  creeping  habit  and 
temate  leaves  divided  into  ovate-lanoeo- 
late  acute  and  toothed  segments.  The 
white  flowers  with  5  blunt  elliptic  sepals 
appear  in  ApriL  There  is  a  rose-colonred 
variety  from  Austria. 

Culture  ite.  as  above. 

A.  vemalis  {PultabUla  vemali*). — 
This  is  known  as  the  Shaggy  Anemone  and 
grows  about  2-8  in.  high,  the  whole  plant 
being  covered  with  long  tawny  hairs. 
The  pinnate  leaves  are  cut  into  wedge- 
shaped  lanceolate  segments,  while  the 
erect  bell-shaped  flowers  which  appear  in 
April  are  soUtary  and  terminal  with  5-4 
oval  sepals,  wVutish  inside,  violet  and 
clothed  with  silky  down  outside. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  and  ahonld  b« 
grown  in  moist  and  well-dnuned  sandy  soil 
or  peat.    Increased  by  dividing  the  roots 

A.  virglttlaiuu — AN.  American tpeciea 
1-2  ft.  high  with  temate  leaves  cut  into 
trifid,  pointed  and  deeply  toothed  seg- 
ments. About  May  the  purplish -green 
or  pale  purple  Sowers  appear,  having  S 
elliptio  sepals,  with  a  silky  down  on  the 
outside. 

CuHurc  de.  as  above.  This  specie* 
requires  a  damp  situation  and  ma;  be 
increased  by  divi^on  or.  seeds. 

A.  vitifolia  {Vine-letuied  Anem<m«). — 
A  Himalayan  species  abont  1-2  ft.  high, 
related  to  the  white  Japanese  Anemone. 
Leaves  heart-shaped,  8-C-Iobed,  with 
pointed  deeply  toothed  segments,  the 
under  sur&ce  and  stems  being  covered 
with  a  white  wool.  The  white  flowers 
appear  in  July,  and  are  2  in.  or  more 
across,  with  eight  oval-oblong  sepals, 
thiddy  covered  with  down  on  the  out. 

CtMurt     and    Propagation This 

plant  does  not  thrive  m  all  places,  but 
where  it  does  it  is  worthy  of  being 
naturalised.  It  requires  a  warpi  sheT 
tered  pcnition  and  peaty  soil. 

ADONIS  (Fhkasant'b  Eti).— This 
genns  includes  a  few  species  of  handsome 
annual  or  perennial    herbaceous    plants 
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ah^itoteriB«d  by  alternate  leaves  divided 
into  nimierouB  narniv  Begmente,  and 
solIUt;  terminaJ  flowers  with  6-6  coloured 
deciduous  sepolB,  5-16  oonspicnouB  petaJs 
often  spotted  at  the  base,  and  numetous 

Culture  and  Prmagation.  —  All  the 
plants  grow  freely  in  ordinary  garden 
soil,  bnt  pnfei  a  rich,  light  sandy  loam. 
Thej  are  excellent  border  and  lockery 
plants,  but  to  be  seen  at  their  best 
ahoold  l>e  planted  in  good  patches.  They 
flower  very  freely  for  the  most  part, 
and,  if  anything,  prefer  slightly  shaded 
sitnatioDB  to  those  fnlly  exposed  to  the 
Korching  rays  of  the  sun.  The  annual 
kinds  ore  very  nsefnl,  and  although  occa- 
sionally a  little  weedv  in  habit  they  may 
be  kept  in  boonde  by  a  few  short  sticks 
andetriiig. 

Tha  annual  species  miut  of  coarse  be 
ruaed  from  seed  sovn  In  the  raring  oi 
aatomn  each  yeeir,  either  in  the  open 
border  or  in  cold  frames ;  the  perennials 
may  also  he  raised  from  seed  in  the  same 
way,  or  by  division  of  the  roots  in  autumn 
or  early  spring. 

A.  Mtiralia  (Ph«a»aint'»  Eye).—h.  B. 
£iiropean  annual  abont  1  ft.  high,  with 
an  almost  siinplB  lengthened  stem.  The 
dMp  oriniBon  flowers  having  flat  oblong 
oiitaBe  petals  appear  in  June. 

CuUvre  ie.  as  above. 

A.  amnrenm.  —  This  species  is  of 
recent  introduction  from  N.  China,  and 
is  pomewhat  lilce  A,  vsmalu,  but  has 
denser  foliage.  The  flowers  are  bright 
shining  yellow,  about  1)  in.  across,  and 
oaually  appear  in  January  and  February 
before  any  of  the  other  species. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

A.  antnmoalia  (Bed  Moroeeo).  —  A 
native  annual  about  1  ft.  high,  with  much- 
branched,  very  leafy  stems  and  deep 
STe«n  leaves,  ve^  much  divided  into 
finear  tefpnents.  FromMay  to  Bept«n]ber 
th«  terminal  solitary  globose  flowers 
appear,  the  sepals  being  greenish,  and  the 
broad  concave  petals  scarlet,  witii  a  dark 
spot  at  the  base. 

This  is  an  ezcallent  border  or  rook 
plant.  The  fleshy  flower  stems,  when 
ent,  will  last  a  long  time  in  water  or  moist 
ekrth  or  nioss,  and  the  flowers  will  retain 
their  beauty  and  freshness. 

Culture  ie.  aa  above. 

A.  di>tort«(jl.a|>0nnMM). — This  pretty 
perennial  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  and  is 


intermediate  between  A.  pyrenaiea  and 
A.  vertmUt.  It  grows  9-12  in.  high,  and 
produces  its  large  bright  yellow  flowers 
jost  OB  those  of  A.  vernaUe  are  nearly 
finished. 

Culture  tic.  as  above.  It  is  an  excellent 
plant  for  massing  in  moist  and  partially 
shaded  places  in  the  rookery. 

A.  pjrenatca  (Pyrenean  Pheatanft 
Eye). — A  Pyrenean  perennial,  with  much- 
branched  stems  about  1  ft.  high.  The 
lower  leaves  are  on  long  stalks  with  trifid 
petioles  and  many-parted  segments,  the 
upper  ones  Btalkless,  much  eut,  with  linear 
entire  divisions.  The  yellow  flowers  with 
8-10  obtuse  petals  are  almost  sessile,  and 
appear  about  July. 

Cidture  itc.  as  above.  It  is  difficult 
to  establish  in  some  gardens,  and  when 
first  planted  should  be  guarded  from  sings. 
Once  well  estabhshed  it  is  safer  not  to 
disturb  this  species.  The  soil  may  be  re- 
plsnished  annnally  with  a  good  mulching 
of  well -rotted  manure  or  leaf  mould. 

A.  vemalis  (Ox-Eye).  —  A  beautiful 
Eiuvpean  perennial  about  1-2  ft.  high 
with  green  feathei?  Fennel-like  foliage. 
From  March  to  May  the  bright  yellow 
Anemone -like  flowers,  each  with  10-12 
oblong  somewhat  incurved  petals,  are 
borne  at  the  tips  of  the  branches.  The 
sepals  are  purplish-green  and  about  half 
as  long  as  the  petals,  and  the  flowers  are 
often  8-8j  in.  across  when  fully  open. 

The  variety  tibirica  has  somewhat 
larger  flowers  than  the  type. 

Cultare  aitd  Propagation. — This  is  a 
eraoeful  plant  for  the  rookei?  and  shonld 
be  left  alone  for  years  in  a  rich  moist 
sandy  loam.  It  should  be  in  a  position 
more  or  lees  sheltered  fii^m  rough  winds, 
otherwise  it  is  apt  to  become  somewhat 
dishevelled  in  appearance. 

It  is  often  best  raised  from  seeds  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe  in  sheltered  spots  in  the 
border.  The  seeds,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
spront  until  the  following  spring.  When 
large  enough  to  be  easily  bandied,  they 
inay  be  pricked  out  into  a  patch  of  rich 
soil,  and  in  autumn  — about  the  end  of 
September— they  will  be  fit  for  trans- 
planting to  their  permanent  quarters  in 
the  rookery  or  flower  border.  Plants  from 
seeds,  however,  do  not  usually  flower  well 
until  about  tiuree  or  fonr  years  old. 
Where  lai^e  clamps  are  established  there- 
fore, and  require  removal,  they  may  be 
divided  to  secure  bloom  inore  quickly. 
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A.  TOlgensis.  —  A  Bnssiaii  species 
about,  1  ft.  hiKfa,  mtennediote  between  A. 
pyrenaica  and  A.  veTJiaHs.  The  stems 
are  much  branched,  with  soole-Uke  leaves 
at  the  base,  and  in  early  summer  prodace 
lar^e  pure  yellow  flowers,  the  sepals  of 
which  are  amooth  outside  instead  of 
pabescenl  oa  in  the  other  species. 

Culture  tic.  as  above. 

RANUNCULUS  {Bdttbscup  ; 
Crowfoot),  —  A  genua  with  about  160 
species  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs 
having  entire  or  much -cut  leaves,  and 
white,  yellow,  or  red  flowers,  either  ter- 
minal, solitary,  or  in  panicles.  Sepals 
8-S  caducous.  Petals  conspicuous  or 
rarely  minute,  equal  in  nnmner  to  the 
sepals — or  as  many  as  16 — with  a  nectar- 
bearing  scale  at  the  base ;  stamens  and 
oarpels  numerous,  free  and  distinct. 

R.  aconitifolius  (White  Bachelor' t 
Butttmt ;  Fair  iiaid*  of  Framce  ;  F<m/t 
Maid*  ofKenl).—^  beautiful  plant  24 in. 
high,  native  of  Europe.  Leaves  pahnately 
8-g-lobed  and  deeply  toothed,  those  of  the 
stem  out  into  narrow  lonoe-shaped  lobes. 
The  white  flowers  with  oblong,  wedge- 
shaped  or  rounded  petals  appear  in  May 
and    June,    sometimes    few,    sometimes 

'file  double  variety— J^ore  pleiMj — 
popularly  known  as  the  '  Fair  Maids  of 
France '  has  pure  snow-white  flowers  over 
half  an  inch  across,  and  as  symmetrical 
in  form  as  a  Camellia. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  It  is  a 
pretty  plant,  eaeily  grown  in  a  moist  and 
shaded  spot,  as  under  a  north  wall,  where 
the  flowers  last  longer  in  perfection  than 
if  the  plants  are  grown  in  strong  sunlight, 
tjeeds  of  the  single  variety  may  be  sown 
in  the  open  border  in  Bpring,  or  in  early 
autimm,  or  in  pots  or  pans  in  cold  frantes. 
The  seedlings  may  be  pricked  out  and 
grown  on  for  transplanting  in  spring  or 
autumn,  accordmg  to  the  period  of  sow- 
ing. The  plants  may  also  be  increased  by 
dividing  the  roots  in  spring,  or  about  the 
end  of  September  or  October,  and  this  is 
the  better  and  probably  the  ouly  way  to 
increase  the  double  variety,  which  is  a 
much  finer  and  more  decorative  garden 
plant  than  the  single -flowered  type. 

R.  acris  flore  pleno  {Double  Butter- 
eup  ;  Gold  Knott ;  Bachelor' a  Button*). — 
The  type  of  this  plant  is  the  common 
Buttercup  of  our  pastures  and  meadows, 
and  is  too    well    known    to    need    any 


deeoription  here.  And  besides,  it  is  nn- 
soitable  for  the  flower  garden.  The 
double  variety,  however,  is  a  pretty 
border  plant,  and  very  ornamental  when 
in  a  good  sunny  position  in  moist  soil. 
The  bright  yellow  flowers  are  borne  in 
bntton-like  rosettes  from  April  to  Septem- 

Culture  lie,  as  above.  The  double- 
flowered  Buttercup  can  only  be  increased 
by  dividing  the  roots  in  spring  or  autumn. 

R.  alpestris. — A  native  of  the  Alpine 
chalky  regions  of  Central  Europe,  growing 
8-S  in.  high.  Leaves  roundish  heart- 
shaped,  daJk  glossy  green,  8-lobed,  with, 
the  lobes  deeply  crenate  and  blunt  at  th« 
apex ;  the  leaves  of  the  stem  lance- 
shaped  entire  or  occasionally  mors  or  lese 
trifid.  From  Apnl  to  August  1-8  wfait« 
flowers  each  about  an  inch  across  ore 
home  on  a  stem,  the  5  petals  being 
oboordate  or  S.lobed,  and  surrounding  » 
conspicuous  cluster  of  yellow  stamens  in 
the  centre. 

Cultwre  dc.  as  above.  This  species 
grows  well  in  moist,  sandy  soil,  and  is 
suitable  for  rockeries  when  grown  in  bold 

R.  amplexickulis  (Snovn/  Crotafool). 
A  beautiful  species  8-12  in.  high,  native 
of  the  Pyrenees  and  Westom  Alps.  It  is 
easily  recognised  by  its  nndivided  ovate 
or  lonoe-shaped  tapering  leaves,  which 
clasp  the  stem  at  the  base,  and  are 
smooth,  glaucous,  or  with  a  few  deoiduouB 
bairs  on  the  edges.  The  snow-white 
flowers  with  yellow  centres  appear  in 
April  and  May,  1  -6  being  on  each 
stem.  Occasionally  the  flowers  are 
double. 

Cultwre  <#c.  as  above.  Grows  well  in 
deep  moist  loam,  and  may  be  naturalised 
among  dwarf-growing  plants  in  rather 
shaded  situations. 

R.  aneroonoides  (Anemone  Crowfoot). 
A  pretty  little  plant  from  the  Styri&n 
Alps  and  Southern  TyroL  It  is  8-fl  in, 
high  with  glaucous  green  bitemately 
divided  leaves  cut  into  linear  segmentg. 
The  rather  large  flowers,  with  numerous 
divisions  in  the  petals,  are  greenish -white 
inside,  pink  on  the  outside,  and  appear 
during  the  summer  months. 

CultViTe  <ic.  as  above.  It  likes  a  mcist 
well-drained  soU  and  a  cool  situation. 
In  some  localities  it  is  rather  delicate, 
but  once  established  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rockery  it  makes  a  pretty  picture. 
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R.  «qiuUilis  {Lodmoort ;  Ram't  Foot). 
A  varUUe  British  Batleroup,  found 
floa^ng  va  shallow  stre&mB  and  poole  of 
fresh  water.  The  Babmerg^d  leaves  are 
much  divided  into  slender  linear  lobes, 
while  those  floating  on  the  snr&ce  Of  the 
water  aie  usu&lly  8-lobed,  or  absent.  The 
beaatifol  pare  white  flowers,  about  J  in. 
across,  ore  borne  in  great  profusion  during 
the  sununer  monthB,  and  look  like  laioia- 
tore  single  white  Water  Lihes  on  the 
bosom  of  the  waters. 

Cuitura  and  Propagation.  —  Seeds 
may  be  sown  in  pots  standing  np  to  the 
rims  in  water,  or  the  roots  may  be  divided 
in  autumn  after  flowerii^  is  over. 


— This  native  of  S.Enrope 
and  Asia  has  given  rise  to  all  the  garden 
Rannnonlnses.  It  ^owe  about  9  in.  high, 
witfa  erect  stems,  sunple  or  branched  at 
the  baae.  The  leaves  are  temate  or  bi- 
temate  with  toothed  or  deeply  trifid 
segments.  The  flowers,  which  appear  in 
anmmer,  vary  a  good  deal  in  colour,  and 
are  nearly  always  double  in  the  cultivated 
foims,  having  very  large  obovate  and  very 
obtnse  petals. 

Tbere  are  many  varieties  of  the  Qarden 
Bannnealns  under  fancy  names,  but  the 
following  varieties  or  sections  deserve 
special  mention ; — 

R.  a.  Hugiiineas  {Turkey  Banvnen- 
bu). — This  vmet^  has  simple  stems  and 
ternate  leaves  with  toothed  obtuse  seg- 
ments and  double  flowers  of  various 
colours  such  aa  orange,  yellow,  purple,  or 
Vkriegntions  of  the  same,  excluding  dis- 
tinetiy  white  or  blue  colours. 

R.  a.  Miperbns  is  a  pretty  strain 
with  large  single,  semi-double  and  double 
flowers  of  brUUant  colours. 

R.  a.  tennilobnt.— This  variety  has  a 
stem  more  or  less  branched  and  much- 
eat  leaves  with  sharp  linear  lobes,  the 
flowers  being  white  or  yellow,  rarely 
purple. 

R.  a.  Tnlgaria  [Pertian  Ramunculua). 
This  ornamental  variety  has  innnmerable 
aeodling  forms  in  cultivation.  It  has  a 
■tern  branched  at  the  base  ;  leaves  ter- 
nate with  sharn-pointed  trifid  segments, 
and  double  and  single  flowers  ot  almost 
every  shade  but  blue. 

The  above  represent  the  main  divi- 
sions into  which  iha  Asiatic  Banmiouius 
naturally  fidla.  But  owing  to  ^e  careful 
selection,  hybridisatdon,  and  intercrossing 
by    British   and    Continental    gardeners, 


extending  over  many  generations,  the 
wOd  forms  have  practiculy  disappeared, 
and  there  are  now  an  infinite  number  of 
varieties  cultivated,  being  divided  into 
groups,  known  as  Scotch.  Dutch,  French, 
Italian,  Persian,  and  Turban  or  Turkish. 
The  Scotch  and  Dutch  varieties  are 
nsoally  the  finest  forms  of  the  Persian, 
and  are  dwarfer  with  double  flowers 
edged  and  spotted.  The  French  and 
Italian  varieties  are  modifications  of  the 
Turkish,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
vigour  and  size.  The  Turkish  forms  are 
less  variegated  in  colour  than  the  others 
and  have  a  large  proportion  of  soarlet, 
white,  yellow  and  orange  self-coloured 
flowers,  somewhat  resembling  Peonies. 

Aa  the  names  in  tradesmen's  cata- 
logues represent  mere  variatious,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  them  here,  as  they 
would  probably  be  obsolete  in  a  very 
short  time.  It  would  therefore  be  better 
to  make  an  up-to-date  selection  from  the 
catalogues  themselves. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — The  best 
time  to  plant  the  garden  Ranunculus 
is  about  the  end  of  February,  although 
the  work  may  also  be  done  in  October  in 
&vourable  weather.  The  plants  like  an 
open  situation  but  not  too  much  exposed 
to  anmmer  sun,  and  the  soil  should 
consist  of  loam  well  mixed  with  decayed 
naanore,  rotten  leaves  in.,  so  that  it  may 
always  be  kept  in  a  fairly  humid  state. 
The  claws  of  the  roots  should  be  placed 
downwards,  drills  about  6  in.  apart  and 
2  in.  deep  having  previously  been  made 
with  a  hoe.  The  soil  should  be  raked 
over  the  roots  and  made  firm  by  patting 
with  a  spade.  When  the  leaves  appear, 
a  little  artificial  manure  or  mulch  of 
rotten  dung  may  be  given,  the  latter 
being  preferable  in  dry  seasons.  As  the 
roots  deteriorate  somewhat  by  lying 
dormant  in  the  damp  soil,  especially  in 
extra  wet  seasons,  they  should  be  taken 
up  as  soon  as  the  leaves  and  flowers  have 
withered,  and  stored  in  a  cool  airy  place 
until  the  time  for  planting  oomes  round 
again. 

Seeds  are  obtainable  as  a  rule  only 
from  the  semi-double  varieties.  When 
the  flower  heads  have  withered,  they 
should  be  cut  off  and  placed  in  a  paper 
bag,  and  hung  up  to  dry  and  thoroughly 
ripen  before  being  cleansed.  The  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  August  and  September  in 
cold  frwnes  and  in  light  rich  sandy  soil. 
The    young  plants  Bhould  be  "protected 
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from  IroBt  daring  the  winter  months,  bnt 
should  have  aa  much  light  and  air  as 
possible  on  all  favourable  oooasiooa.  Abont 
the  end  of  April  or  May  they  will  be  fit 
for  traospianting  to  the  open  gronnd. 
Seeds  may  also  be  Bown  out  of  doors  ftboot 
April  and  May,  but  if  the  B««dlingB  are 
left  in  the  soil  for  the  winter,  they  anould 
be  protected  by  lights.  Seedling  plants 
commenoe  to  bloom  well  about  the  third 
or  fourth  year. 

From  the  old  roots  there  are  often 
ofTsetB.  These  may  be  placed  by  them- 
selves and  sown  like  seeds  the  following 
spring. 

R.  bulbosos  flore  pleno  (Double- 
flowertd  BntUh  Buttercup). — This  is  a 
very  pretty  form  of  the  common  bnlbons 
Buttercup  of  meadows  and  pastures.  It 
grows  about  12  in.  high  and  produces 
nnmerous  double  yellow  flowers  during 
the  eummer.    It  is  soitable  for  borders. 

Sometimes  the 'Bowers  are  singularly 
prolific.  From  the  centre  of  one  arises 
another,  and  firom  this  aecond  one  some- 
times a  third. 

C-uUare  So,  the  same  as  for  A.  aeria 
fiore  pleiw. 

R.  bnllattis. — An  interesting  species 
from  N.  Africa  and  Corsica,  having  tufts 
of  oval  toothed  and  more  or  less  wrinkled 
leaves  arising  from  a  knotty  rootBtOok, 
The  fragrant  yellow  flowers  appear  late  in 
the  year  and  are  therefore  liable  to  injnry 
from  frost. 

Culture  and  Propagalion.  —  This 
species  is  too  tender  for  the  ontdoor  flower 
garden  except  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the 
south  and  west.  It  may,  however,  be 
flowered  in  cold  frames  or  greenhouses  for 
the  winter.  New  plants  are  obtained  by 
dividing  the  rootstooks  after  the  leaves  and 
flowers  have  withered. 

R.  cardiophjllus  {Heart-leaved  Butter- 
cup).— This  hairy  or  pubescent  plant  is 
a  native  of  N.  America,  and  grows  about 
12  in.  high.  The  root-leaves  are  roundish 
heart-shaped,  crenate  and  mnch  cut,  the 
steu-leaves  being  palmately  cut  with 
linear  deeply  crenate  lobes.  The  large 
golden  flowers  appear  in  May. 

Culture  ifc.  the  same  as  for  R.  aeo- 
niiifoliut. 

R,  CATpaticus.  —  A  handsome  Hun- 
garian perennial  about  1  ft.  high,  having 
creeping  rootstocks  and  ronndish  pal- 
mately  lobed  leaves  with  crenate  mar. 
gins.    The  bright  golden-yellow  flowers, 


which  appear  in  May  and  June,  ar«  about 
2  in.  across,  and  are  very  attraotive  when 
in  msksses. 

Culture  dfc.  as  for  B.  tUpettrii, 

R.  caaanbicus. — A  species  6  in.  high, 
native  ofNorthern  and  Eastern  Europe. 
The  lower  leaves  are  stalked,  smooth, 
kidney-shaped  and  orenate,  those  of  the 
stem  being  divided  into  linear  toothed 
lobes.     Flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Culture  de.  the  some  ba  for  B.  aeo- 
nitifoliut. 

R.  dueropb^nt  {Chervil  •  bavtd 
Bullereup).  —  A  hardy  tnberons-rooted 
species  from  Portugal,  8-12  in.  hi|^ 
Leaves  stalked,  much-divided  segments, 
very  narrow  stems  sUghtlv  downy. 
Flowers  bright  glistening  y«lloT,  over 
an  inch  across,  with  persistent  non- 
reflexed  sepals. 

Culture  Sc.  the  same  as  for  B.  aeo- 
nitifoiiue. 

R.  cortusKfoUns.— This  fine  Bpeoies  is 
a  native  of  Teneriffe  and  reaches  a  height 
of  8-S  fr.  in  the  very  mildest  parts  of  this 
country.  The  leaves  are  very  large,  and 
like  the  branching  stems  more  or  lass 
hairy ;  the  lower  ones  are  heart  or  kidney- 
shaped,  lobed  with  coarsely  crenate  edges, 
the  upper  ones  being  almost  stalkless, 
8-6-parted,  those  near  the  flowers  lance- 
shaped.  The  targe  glistening  yellow 
flowers  ore  2  in.  or  more  across,  and  are 
borne  in  erect  corymbs  in  early  summer. 

Culture  rfe.  the  same  as  for  B.  LyoUi 
below.  Except  in  the  very  mildest  parts, 
it  would  be  safer  to  treat  this  plant  as 
tender,  and  give  protection  in  winter  by 
covering  the  rootstock  with  coeo-nut 
fibre,  ashes  &o. 

R.  crenatui. — A  charming  Hwigarian 
species  about  6  in.  high,  with  pure  white 
flowers  which  appear  in  June  and  July, 
and  rather  remind  one  of  those  of  B. 
alpeitrii.  The  petals,  however,  bare 
orenate  edges,  and  Uie  flowers  are  only 
produced  singly  on  the  stems. 

Cult-are  de.  as  above  for  B.  alpeetrit. 

R.  creticus  macropfajUaa. — A  native 
of  the  Greek  Archipelago  with  branched 
slightly  hairy  stems  and  leaves,  the  latter 
bemg  very  deeply  cut  with  slightly 
rounded  teeth.  The  golden-yellow  flowers 
appear  in  May,  and  the  plant  reaches  a 
height  of  about  1  ft. 

Culture  dc.  the  same  as  for  Ji.  LyaUi. 
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R  Ficam  (Figwort;  Letter  Cetait' 
dine;  PUewort).  —  Tbia  British  iJant 
would  be  very  beantifiil  in  gwJena  if  it 
wue  not  such  a  rajik  wead.  Ono« 
Mtftblished  it  is  difficult  to  eradioate,  uxd 
honng  only  serves  to  propagate  it  bj 
dividing  the  amall  olnb-liKe  roots.  Hajia- 
picking  is  the  sorest  way  of  ridding  bade 
and  bord«n  of  it.  It  is  easily  reoognised 
by  its  heart-shaped  blontly  angled  ot 
cranate  shiny  green  smooth  leaves,  radia- 
ting on  the  ground  from  a  short  stem,  and 
flowering  from  early  Maroh  till  May. 

R,  giladalis  (Glacier  Buttercup).  — 
This  plant  is  found  high  ap  on  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees  neaj:  the  snow  line.  It  is 
8-4  in.  high,  with  leaves  usually  smooth, 
the  upper  ones  aometimas  hairy,  palutately 
S^wrted  or  temate  with  lobes  deeply  out. 
Tbe  flowers  appear  in  enminer,  one  to  five 
on  a  stem,  and  sre  white,  tinged  with 
porplish-rose  outside. 

Cuiture  and  PropagaHon,  —  Deep, 
gritty,  peaty  soil  and  a  oool,  damp  spot  in 
tbe  rockery  suit  this  plant  best.  it.  geUdua 
and  R.  ro*9u«  ore  forms  requiring  the 
same  treatment 

R.  Gonani.  —  A  vigorous  -  growing 
Pyrenean  Buttercupabout  18in.  high,  with 
slightly  downy  8-5-paited  leaves,  and 
bright  yellow  flowers,  about  2  in.  across, 
prodneed  in  May  and  June. 

Culture  do.  the  same  as  for  R.  aeo- 
niii/oliut. 

R.  sramioma  (OTatt-letu>ed  Butter- 
etip).—A  native  of  B.W.  Europe,  6-lQ 
in.  high,  with  lance-shaped  linear  nncat 
leaves,  arising  from  fascioled  roots,  and 
yellow  flowers  borne  one  to  three  on  a 
stem  in  May  and  Jane.  The  variety  ,^ore 
plena  has  double  flowers. 

CuUure  rfc.  This  is  the  same  as  for 
the  varieties  of  B.  atiaticut.  R.  grami- 
neut  likes  a  sandy  ealoareons  soil  in  moist 
and  semi-shady  spots.  'When  grown  in 
large  masses  it  Iooks  very  effective  in  the 

R.  Litq:ua  {Qreater  Spearwort). — This 
is  a  native  of  our  maruies  and  ditches, 
about  e  ft.  high,  and  is  suitable  for  the 
margins  of  lakes,  streams,  bogs  &o.  The 
leaves  are  stalkleas,  lanoe-shaped,  entire 
or  toothed,  6-10  in.  long,  with  parallel  and 
reticulated  veins.  The  handsome  flowers 
about  2  in.  across  are  borne  in  panicles 
from  July  to  September,  and  are  bright 
yellow  in  colour. 


Culture  de.  the  same  as  for  R.  aco- 
nitifoliut.  Besides  seeds  and  division, 
plants  may  also  be  raised  from  the  bulbils 
wliioh  often  form  in  the  axils  of  tbe  older 
leaves. 

R.  Lyalli  {Nevi  Zealand  Waier  Lily ; 
Roekwood  Lily).  —  A  very  handsome 
species  2-4  ft  high,  from  New  Zealand. 
Ceaves  peltate,  smooth,  on  long  stout 
stalks,  the  blade  being  roundish,  concave, 
thick,  and  leathery,  and  somelimee  more 
than  12  in.  in  diameter.  The  waxy  white 
flowers  appear  in  spring  and  are  4  in. 
across,  the  petals  being  broadly  wedge- 
shaped. 

Cultv-re  and  Propagation. — B.  Lyalli 
cannot  be  considered  perfectly  hardy, 
except  in  the  nuldest  parts  of  the  country. 
It  should  have  a  sheltered  nook  from  the 
north  and  east  winds,  and  deep  peaty  soil, 
and  is  best  left  alone  where  it  is  ah«ady 
doing  well.  It  can  be  raised  from  seeds, 
provided  they  can  be  imported  in  good 
condition.  They  are  l^est  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe,  or  when  received.  In  light  rich  soil 
under  glass.  When  the  young  plants  can 
be  easUy  handled  they  may  be  pricked 
out  so  as  to  give  more  room  for  growth. 
Afterwards,  when  they  require  still  more 
space,  they  may  be  potted  up  singlj  and 
kept  in  cold  frames  until  they  faavebecome 
sufficiently  strong  and  well-established  to 
warrant  their  removal  to  the  open  border 
or  rockery.  On  tbe  whole  this  is  a  diffi- 
cult Bntteronp  to  grow  weU.  It  is 
probably  '  coddled '  too  much. 

R.  millefoliatna.— A  plant  about  1  ft: 
high,  with  stems  almost  leafless,  erect, 
hury,  and  single-flowered,  native  of  8. 
Europe.  Leaves  very  much  cut  up  into 
slender  linear  segments.  The  solitary 
yellow  flowers  appear  from  May  to  July. 

Culture  Ac.  the  same  as  for  B.  aco- 
niti^oUtit  or  R.  amplexicanUe. 

R.  monapeliacna. — A  handsome  plant 
12-18  in.  high,  native  of  S.  Europe. 
Ijeaves  woolly,  the  lower  ones  S-lobed,  the 
lobes  wedge-shaped,  trifidly  toothed;  the 
upper  ones  3-parted  with  entire  hnear 
lobes.  Flowers  bright  glistening  yellow, 
more  than  an  inch  aoroHH,  appearing  in 
April  and  May. 

Cuiture  dc.  as  for  R.  aeonitifoliua. 

R.  nuMitanus  (Mountain  Buttercup). 
A  dwarf  plant  8-6  in.  high  from  the  alpine 
pastures  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  Knrope. 
Leaves  smooth,  the  lower  ones  roundish 
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3'parted,  with  8'fid  blunt  segmentB;  the 
upper  ones  HtalklesH,  8-G-parted  inlo  linear 
entire  lobsB.  The  solitary  yellow  flowers, 
Bomewhat  lai^er  than  those  of  B.  acru, 
appear  from  May  to  July,  and  are  home 
on  more  or  less  downy  stems. 

Culture  dc.  the  same  as  for  R,  aeo- 
niHfoUua.    Easily  imcreased  by  di\i8ioD. 

R.  panuusijefoUus. — A  distinot-looking 

species  from  high  elevationB  on  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees,  8-6  in.  high,  with  velvety 
sterna  of  a  purplish  hue.  Leaves  entire, 
woolly  on  the  edges,  rather  heart-shaped, 
ovate  or  roundish,  those  higher  up  the 
stem  being  ovate  lanoe- shaped.  The 
snowy.white  flowers,  Bometimes  tinged 
with  pink,  are  borne  in  June  sjid  July  on 
hairy  st^ks. 

Culture  itc.  as  for  B.  alpeilrit. 

R.  pedatns. — A  speoies  about  1  ft.  high 
from  E.  Europe.  Lower  leaves  stalked 
8-parted  or  pedate,  with  linear  entire  oi 
bifid  lobes ;  the  upper  leaves  are  staUdess, 
and  more  or  less  luiear  or  out.  The  yellow 
flowers  appear  in  May  or  June. 

Culture  de.  as  for  B.  aeomtifoliui. 

R.  repens  flore  pleno. — This  double- 
flowered  yellow  variety  is  often  cultivated, 
but  the  single -flowered  variety — a  native 
of  Britiun — is  a  more  or  less  tronblesome 
weed,  and  best  kept  out  of  the  flower 
garden. 

Culture  dc.  the  same  as  for  the 
double  variety  of  R.  aerU. 

R.  mtKfolius  (Bue-Uaved  Btittercup). 
This  grows  near  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow  on  the  Alps,  and  is  8-6  in.  high.  It 
has  distiuot  foliage,  much  cut  and  deeply 
divided,  and  ytSow  flowers  with  8-10 
oblong  petals,  nsnally  borne  in  early 
summer.  There  seems  to  be  a  white- 
flowered  variety  in  cultivation. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  B.  alpettrii. 

R.  SegnierL  —  A  handsome  species 
from  the  Alps,  with  deeply  cut  dark  green 
leaves,  and  fine  white  flowers  which  ore 
produced  in  May  and  June. 

Culture  dc.  as  for  B.  avomtifoHtu. 

R,  spica.tns  (Spiked  Baitercap).  —  A 
beautiful  plant  12-18  in.  high,  which  dies 
down  early  in  summer  and  re-appears  in 
September  and  October.  Leaves  some- 
what hairy,  roundish,  and  8-lobed.  The 
large  bright  yellow  flowers  appear  in 
spring,  1-8  on  a  stem,  the  carpels  in  the 


centre  being  elevated  in  the  form  of  a 
spike.    Native  of  N.  AMca  and  SioUy. 

Culture  and  Propagation,  —  This 
species  may  be  divided  after  the  flowers 
and  foliage  have  withered.  Seeds  may 
also  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  the  open 
border  in  roeoial  spots,  or  in  pots  or  pons 
in  cold  frames.  The  seedlings  are 
pricked  out  when  large  enough,  and  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  open  ground 
when  sturdy  enough  to  look  after  them- 
selves. In  the  colder  parts  of  the  kingdom 
a  little  proteotion  is  needed  in  winter,  with 
a  little  bracken,  or  a  handlight  over  the 

CALTHA  (Uabsh  Mabioold).  -~  A 
small  genus  of  herbaceous  perennials  with 
stout  creeping  rootstooks,  and  radical 
heart-shaped  leaves.  Flowers  few,  ter- 
minal, white  or  yellow.  Sepals  6  or  many 
more,  coloured,  deciduous.  Petals  absenL 
Carpels  many,  eessile,  becoming  many- 
seeded  foUides  when  ripe. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
various  forms  of  the  Marsh  Marigold  are 
easily  grown  on  the  margins  of  lakes, 
rivers,  streams  &c.,  or  even  in  the  ordinary 
flower  border  in  a  moist  spot.  They  ore 
most  effective  in  large  clumps  and  may 
be  increased  by  division  of  the  rootstock. 
Seeds  of  the  single-flowered  varieties  may 
also  be  sown  aa  soon  as  ripe  in  pots  or 
pans  of  loamy  soil  stood  half  their  depth 
in  water.  As  the  seeds  often  do  not 
sprout  nntil  the  following  spring,  they 
should  not  be  thrown  away  in  autunm 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  useless. 

C.  alpina.  —  A  distinct  and  beautiful 
plant  1-2  ft.  high,  with  a  bold  vigorous 

habit,  resembling  tbatofournativeUarsh 
Marigold.  The  leaves  are  roundish  heart- 
shaped  or  reuiform  with  crenate  edges, 
while  the  upper  stem  leaves  are  coarsely 
toothed  and  nearly  always  sessile.  The 
rich  orange-yellow  flowers  arelo^r  than 
those  of  C.  paluttrU,  but  appear  Miout  the 
same  period.  From  a  botanical  point  of 
view  this  plant  may  be  only  a  variety 
of  C.  paluttrit,  but  it  is  quite  diatinot 
enough  for  garden  purposes. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  palustria.— This  is  a  well-known 
native  of  our  marshes,  margins  of  rivers, 
ditches  &c.,  with  stems  1-2  ft.  high  and 
large  rounded  kidney -shaped  leaves 
toothed  on  the  margins.  The  brilliant 
golden-yellow  powers  are  1-2  in.  across 
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and  borne  on  (orrowed  atalks  troxa  March 

Thtfe  are  several  forms  among  which 
m^  be  mentioned  the  double- flowered 
nana  ^Itna  and  m</nitro»a  pUna ;  and 
the  Btngle -flowered  purjni/ratccnM  fcom 
S.  Eoiope,  with  purpliBh  shoots ;  biflora, 
a  twin-nowered  form  from  N.  America; 
parTUuH/olia,  a  dwarf  only  3-i  in.  high, 
alao  fi!t>m  N.  America,  with  heart-shaped 
ovate  toothed  leavea ;  and  l^tosevala 
from  California  with  white  flowers  about 
H  in.  acrosB. 

Cvlture  de.  as  above. 

C.  radicans  ui  a  native  of  Scotland, 
and  somewhat  rare.  It  is  prob&blj  only 
a  form  of  C.  paiiutris,  bat  is  distingiUBhed 
by  its  deltoid  ehorplj  toothed  leaves,  aiid 
dwarfer  habit.  The  yellow  flowers  appear 
in  Ma;  and  June. 

CuUitre  dte.  as  above. 

TROLLIUS  (GWBK  Flowxr).  —  A 
genus  of  about  nine  spedes  of  perennial 
tmel  herbs  with  alternate  leaves  palmately 
lobed  or  cut,  and  solitary  or  few  large 
yellow  or  lilac  flowers.  Sepals  6-16 
petal-like ;  petals  S-15,  small,  narrow, 
with  a  very  short  claw,  and  blade  with 
a  glandular  pit  at  the  boae.  Stamens 
numerous.  Carpels  6  or  more,  becoming 
foUicles  when  ripe. 

CvituTeand  Propagation. — The  Globe 
Flowers  or  Qlobe  Butteraups  will  grow 
in  ordinary  garden  soil,  .bat  to  obtain 
luxuriant  growth  and  freedom  of  floweriiw 
they  ahooU  be  planted  in  rich  damp  soil, 
and  may  be  naturalised  near  the  edges  of 
ponda,  streams  or  marsby  places. 

The  plants  may  be  increased  by 
dividing  the  rootstocli  in  autumn  or 
spring,  the  former  period  preferred,  as  the 
dutnrbed  plants  can  make  new  roots 
before  the  winter  seta  in  birly.  If  divided 
in  Uarcb,  the  bitter  cold  and  drying 
winds  of  that  period  do  a  good  de^  c& 
harm  and  weaken  the  plants. 

The  Globe  Flowers  may  also  be  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  pans  or  boxes  in  spring 
and  planted  out  in  the  autumn,  but  it 
takes  two  or  three  seasons  for  the  seed- 
lings   to    become    really    fine  flowering 

T.  acanlia  (Btemlett  Qlobe  Flower).— 
A  native  of  the  W.  Himalayas,  4-6  in. 
high,  with  very  dwarf  stem  and  6-parted 
leaves.  Its  bright  golden  flowers,  each 
about  2  in.  across,  are  borne  in  Jnly,  the 


7  sepals  being  broadly  oval  obtuse,  and 
tbe  14  petab  narrowly  wedge-shaped. 

Cutture  dc.  as  above.  This  plant 
preEara  a  fine  psaty  soil  in  a  moist  spot. 

T.  altaicos  {Altaian  Olobe  Flower). 
A  species  12-16  in.  high  with  much- 
divided  leaves,  and  pale  orange  or  yellow 
flowers  about  2  in.  across,  having  10, 
often  16-20  broad  obtuse  occasionally 
crenulate  sepals. 

Cwlture  Sc.  as  above. 

T.  aaiaticns  (Anatio  Qlobe  Flower). 
A  handaame  free-floweriqg  species  from 
N.  Asia,  China,  and  Japan,  12-18  in.  high 
and  closely  resembling  T.  europatit. 
Leaves  deeply  divided  and  cut.  Flowers 
deep  yellow  with  10  spreading  sepals,  and 
10  petals  longer  than  the  stamens.  There 
is  a  good  desl  of  variation  in  this  species 
owing  doubtless  to  its  sqmewhat  wide 
geographical  distribution.  Japonu!U»  or 
Forttmei,  and  '  Orange  Globe  '  with  rich 
orange-yellow  flowers,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  fine  varieties ;  also  aibui  which 
has  very  pale  yellow  flowers — not  white, 
aa  the  name  wonld  imply ;  and  major, 
with  large  blossoms. 

Ouiture  lie.  as  above. 

T,  caucasicus.  —  A  pretty  Caucasian 
Dcrennial  0-12  in.  bigh  with  leaves  deeply 
divided  into  5-7  lobes.  The  large  globi^ar 
orange-yellow  flowers  appear  in  Uay  and 

Culture  Se,  as  above. 

T.  europKDB  {Boit* ;  Vommon  Qlole 
Flower;  Oolden  Ball).— A  native  speoies 
growing  in  subalpine  pastures  and  copses, 
having  stems  6-^  in.  high.  Tbe  lower 
stalked  leaves  are  somewhat  roundish, 
6-parted  with  wedge-shaped  lobes;  the 
upper  ones  being  emaller  and  without 
stalks.  The  flowers  are  about  2  in. 
across,  pale  yeUow,  with  roundish  con- 
cave se^s,  and  oblong  petals,  appearing 
from  June  to  August.  They  emit  a  fra- 
grant odour,  and  seen  at  a  distance  appear 
to  be  semi-double,  somewhat  reeemblimg 
forms  of  B.  atiaticui. 

There  are  many  forms  in  cultivation, 
such  as  allnu,  superbut,  a  fine  late  one, 
aurantiaoui,  and  napellifoUui,  a  some- 
what dwarfer  and  more  showy  kind,  while 
giganteaa,  as  the  name  implies,  bos  larger 
flowers  than  the  others. 

Culture  de.  as  abo"". 

T.  laxns  (Z'.affMrtcantM).— Anativeof 
N.  America,  6-9  in.  high  with  palmately 
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cut  leaves.  Flowers  appear  in  May,  pale 
greeniah-jellow  or  neaily  white,  aboat 
1^  in.  acroBs,  with  6  or  6  Hpreading  sepals, 
and  lS-25  small  petals  much  shorter  than 
the  stamens. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

T.  patulut. — A  Siberian  speoies  S-12 
n.  bigh  with  golden-jellow  fiowers. 

CaltuTe  dc.  ae  above. 

HELLEBORUS  (Hbllbborb  ; 
Cbribthas  Robe,  and  Bkar'h  Poor).— 
A  genus  containing  about  twelve  species 
of  erect  perennial  herbs,  with  more  or 
less  leathery  leaves  palmatelj,  pedatelj. 
or  digitately  lobed.  Flowers  soUtary  at 
in  panicles,  white,  greenish,  yellowish,  or 
jmrple  in  colour.  Sepals  6,  regular,  petal- 
like, persistent.  Petals  small,  tabular, 
two'lipped.  Carpels  numerous,  separate 
or  cohering  ^t  the  base,  when  mature 
(follicles)  opening  at  the  top. 

OviUire  and  Propagation. -'St^ie- 
boies  should  be  grown  in  deep  rich 
loamy  soil,  in  damp  and  rather  uiaded 
places,  such  as  under  trees  or  at  the 
foot  of  a  north  wall.  As  the  flowers 
appear  during  the  cheerless  and  often 
rainy  winter  months,  it  is  well  to  have 
the  plants  where  they  can  be  protected,  if 
necessary,  from  the  damaging  efiects  of 
mud  splaahea.  The  Christmas  Rose  (H. 
niger),  for  example,  has  most  beautiful 
white  flowers  in  winter,  if  protected  with 
a  glass  light,  or  even  a  piece  of  canvas, 
when  in  Woom. 

Hellebores  are  chiefly  increased  by 
dividing  the  rootstock  after  flowering. 
They  maj  also  be  obtained  by  the  slower 
process  of  sowing  seeds  when  new  varie- 
ties or  variations  of  old  ones  are  desired 
or  eipected.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
rich  soU,  in  pots  or  pans,  in  cold  frames 
as  soon  as  ripe.  The  following  spring  the 
seedlings  will  be  fit  for  pricking  out,  bo 
that  with  extra  space  they  will  become 
large  and  strong  enough  for  transplanting 
about  the  end  of  September.  Seeds  may 
also  be  sown  ont  of  doors  in  specially  pre- 
pared spots,  not  exposed  to  strong  aun- 

H.  abschasicns  (Ca/uciMian  Chriitma$ 
lioae).~-Aii  evergreen  Caucasian  species 
about  1  ft.  high,  and  leaves  about  1  ft. 
across,  divided  into  5-7  bluntly  lance- 
shaped  widely  spreading  toothed  lobes. 
Flowers  firom  January  to  March  green  or 

71ish,  nodding,  about  2  in.  across,  with 
pointed  se)wb,  yellowish -white  sta- 


purplis 


mens  and  18-24  petals.  The  vamty 
aliui  has  pure  white  flowers,  which 
appear  from  February  to  May, 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

H.  atrorubens. — A  native  of  the  woods 
and  thickets  of  S.  Europe.  It  is  about 
18  in.  high,  the  lower  leaves  pedate  with 
6  9  lobes,  the  upper  ones  almost  aesmle 
and  palmate.  The  deep  purple  flowers, 
changing  with  age  to  dull  purple,  appear 
about  Match  and  April,  and  have 
ronndish  sepals  about  1  in.'long. 

Culfwe  dc.  as  above. 

H.  cauownu. — A  Caucasian  species 
about  18  in.  high,  with  very  glossy  oblong 
leaves  8-4  in.  broad.  Tne  pale  green 
flowers  appear  from  January  to  April, 
and  have  rauoh-lapped  sepals  about  1^  in. 
long.  The  vaxietj  punctatui  is  a  garden 
hybrid  with  showy  reddish-purple  flowers 
spotted  inside  with  dark  purple.  A  newer 
form  called  nigricoMM  is  recognised  by  its 
binish-blaok  flowers. 

Culture  Se.  as  above. 

H.  colchicDS.  —  This  is  a  native  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  of 
the  red  or  crimson  Hellebores.  It  is 
about  18  in.  high,  with  very  large,  pedate, 
toothed,  and  distinctly  veined  leaves, 
divided  6-7  times.  From  three  to  six 
bright  deep  purple  flowers,  with  yellow 
stamens,  are  produced  wdl  above  the 
foliage  from  January  to  the  end  of  Marcb- 
Tbe  flat  sepals  are  sometimes  rounded  in 
shape,  and  overlap  each  other. 

H.  oolchicua  has  been  crossed  with 
H.  guttatut  and  other  species,  the  resuite 
being  decided  acquisitions  to  the  garden. 
One  variety — coccinetii — has  large  hand- 
some drooping  bell-shaped  blossoms  of  a 
beautifiil  plum  purple  sufiueed  with  red. 

Culture  etc.  as  above. 

H.tixtidta(3tin)ri7ig Hellebore;  Setter 
Wort;  Bear's  Foot).  —  A  very  distinct 
and  ornamental  evergreen  native  species, 
growing  in  chalky  pastures  and  thickets, 
forming  luxuriant  tufts  2-8  ft.  high. 
The  lower  leaves  are  stalked,  divided 
6-7  times  into  linear,  toothed  segments. 
The  green  flowers,  1  in.  across,  tipped 
with  purple,  are  borne  on  drooping 
panided  cymes  in  February  and  March. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

H.  lividus  (H.  eorticue). — A  native  of 
Corsica,  about  18  in.  high,  with  smooth 
trifid  leaves,  the  segments  being  obloog. 
lance-shaped  and  sharply  toothed ;  from 
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10]t«  90  pAle  green  flowers  with  nMrly  flftt 
kod  (praading  cepalB  appear  in  Uoreh  in 
A  deltoid  oorymb. 

CuUure  do.  as  above. 

H.  niger  (Common  ChrUtma*  Bote). 
This  beaulifiil  and  well-known  ^ant  is 
a  native  of  Central  and  Eastern  £iiiope 
M)d  W.  Afiia.  It  grows  6-18  in.  hi^, 
with  smooth  leathery  pedate  leaves  out 
into  5-10  lonce-shaped  segments.  From 
1-8  flowers,  each  2-8  in.  acroea  when 
Inllj  expanded,  are  borne  on  a  stem  from 
Christmas  onwards.  Thej'  vary  in  colour 
from  pnre  waxy  white  to  a  dehcate  blush 
tint. 

Among  the  varieties  of  this  species 
may  be  mentioned :  aitifoliat  qr  moxi- 
MU*,  which  has  large  flowers  white  inside, 
tinged  with  rose  oatside,  beooming  deeper 
coloured  with  age.  The  leof-atallcs  are 
a]Bo  mottled  with  purple;  anguitifoUut, 
of  which  there  are  two  forms;  one,  the 
*  Manchester,'  with  leaf  and  flower  stalks, 
ptile  green  and  without  spots,  and  numer- 
ons  flowers  pure  white  throughout ;  the 
Other,  the  '  Scotch,'  a  dwarf  compact 
plant  with  flowers  pure  white  within, 
dightly  tinged  with  rose  outside  ; 
Madam«  Powfodt  and  major  are  varie- 
tiea  with  white  flowers,  the  latter  being 
partienlarly  free  flowering. 

Cidtart  de.  as  above.  This  species 
may  be  slightly  forced  by  simply  hfting 
the  clnmpe  and  placing  them  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  for  the  Qowers  to  open  in  all 
ueir  purity.  The  blooms  are  in  great 
demand  with  florists  at  Christmas  time. 

H.  odonu  {Stoeet-teented  Hellebore). 
This  Hungarian  species  is  about  18  in. 
high,  with  pale  green  leaves  veined  with 
white,  those  of  the  root  stalked,  pedate, 
with  6-8  lanoe-shaped  regularly  toothed 
Mgnients.  The  green,  sweet -scented 
drooping  flowers,  each  about  2  in.  across, 
■ppMr  from  February  to  April.  The 
■•aristy  purpuraaeam  is  dwarfer  than  the 
type,  and  has  purplish-red  flowers  with 
roniided  overlapping  sepals  curved  in  at 
the  edges,  and  white  stamens. 
Culture  Sc.  oe  above. 

H.  olympicui  [Olympian  Hellebore). 
A  handsome  specise  1-2  ft.  high,  native 
of  Greece.  Leaves  digitate,  pedate,  or 
pklmate,  cut  into  C-7  linear  oblong 
Knooth  lobes  with  toothed  margins.  The 
parpliah  flowers,  with  roundish    sepals. 


and  yellowish  stamens,  appear  from 
Febroary  to  April,  two  or  three  being  on 
one  stem. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  This  plant  re- 
qoires  a  somewhat  wumer  situation  than 
the  other  species  and  does  weU  in  shel- 
tered and  sunny  spots  in  the  border  or 
rookery. 

H.  orientalls  (Lenten  Bote;  Oriental 
Hellebore).  —  A  fine  species,  native  of 
Oreeoe  and  Syria,  and  growing  6-24  in. 
high.  Leaves  much  divided,  and  some- 
what downy  when  young,  and  cut  into 
7-9  more  or  lees  lance-shaped  toothed 
segmente.  The  large  rosy  flowers  with 
overlapping  sepals  appear  from  February 
to  May,  two  to  six  blossoms  on  a  stem. 
Several  vigorous  hybrids  have  been  raised 
hy  crosaii^  this  species  with  the  white- 
flowered  H.  niger  and  the  purple  form  of 
H.  odorat. 

Other  varieties,  often  described  as 
species,  are  anHquorum,  which  differs 
from  the  typical  S.  orienUtH*  by  its 
amooth  leaves,  and  white  flowers  softly 
suffused  with  pink  and  grey ;  and  gnttattie 
with  6-7  white  flowera  on  a  stem,  2  in. 
ocTOBS,  dotted  with  purple  ;  tuhpOTictatiu 
is  a  form  of  gvltattu,  with  white  flowera 
faintly  spotted  with  green  inside. 

Cidlure  do.  as  above.  Lenten  Helle- 
bores are  beat  seen  to  advantage  when 
left  undisturbed  for  several  years.  They 
thrive  in  a  deep  rich  and  well-drained 
loam  in  positions  that  are  fairly  weU 
sheltered,  either  by  shrubs  or  walls,  from 
keen  cold  winds.  Among  the  numerous 
forms,  to  whieh  many  fancy  namea  have 
been  given,  only  those  with  dear  and 
distinct  colours  should  be  selected  and 
grown  in  large  bold  masses.  The  dull 
dead  purple  khids  are  often  too  smeary  to 
be  attractive.  A  good  mulching  of  well- 
rotted  manure  around  the  plants  every 
autunm  or  winter  will  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  in  imparting  fresh  food  to  the 
soil,  and  increased  vigour  to  the  plants. 

H.  viridis  (Oreen  Hellebore;  Bear't 
Foot).  —  A  native  of  Europe,  including 
Britain,  growing  about  18  in.  high,  with 
smooth,  dork  green  leaves,  the  lower 
ones  fully  developing  after  flowering  and 
out  into  5-7  narrow  toothed  segments. 
The  green  flowers  are  1^-2  in,  aoross  and 
appear  in  March  and  April  6  or  6  at  a 
time  on  the  steins  furnished  with  palmately 
ent  leaf- like  bracts. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 
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ERANTHIS  (WiNTGB  Aconite).— A 
geaoB  of  dwarf  and  pretty  p«T6nnialB 
with  tuberous  roots,  paJiiiatel?  out  leaves 
and  solituy  yellow  flowers.  Sepals  S-8, 
ceKuIar,  petal-like,  deciduous.  Petals 
small,  clawed,  with  a  scale  at  the  base. 
Btamensand  carpels  numerouB,  the  latter 
separate,  becoming  follioles  when  ripe. 

Cultwre  and  Propagation.  —  There 
are  only  the  species  described  below. 
They  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  and  are 
seen  to  the  beat  advantage  under  trees  or 
on  bonks  in  semi-wild  situations.  They 
are  easily  increased  by  division  any  time 
after  flowering  up  to  the  end  of  September. 
Seeds  may  ejso  be  sown  in  the  open 
border,  or  in  pots  or  pans,  but  as  a  rule 
do  not  sprout  until  the  following  spring. 
Then  they  only  produce  a  leaf  or  two  for 
a  few  weeks  and  dry  up,  leaving  only  a 
small  tubercle  about  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head  in  the  soil.  Every  year  this  little 
tubercle  becomes  larger,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  third  or  fourth  year  is  quite  full  grown 
and  flowers  freely. 

£.  cilitdcL — This  is  a  plant  with  more 
finely  divided  leaves  and  rather  duller 
yellow  flowers  which  appear  earUer  or 
later  than  those  of  £.  kyeTnaiia  according 
to  locality  and  oircumstance. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

E.  hycmalia. — This,  the  best  known 
species,  is  a  native  of  W.  Europe  and 
grows  8-8  in.  high.  The  yellow  sessile 
flowers  appear  soon  after  Christmas  or 
New  Year's  Day  and  continue  to  appear 
well  into  March.  There  are  6-8  oUong 
sepals  and  a  similar  number  of  very  short 
tuoular  petals. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above. 

E.  sibiiica. — A  Siberian  plont  8  in.  or 
•0  high.  The  yellow  flowers  appear  in 
March  and  April,  having  5  oval  sepals. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

COPTIS  (OoLD  Thread).— A  genus 
of  pretty  evergreen  bog  plants,  with  ter- 
nately  cut  leaves  and  white  flowers.  Sepals 
G-6,  regular,  petal-like,  deciduous.  Petals 
5-6,  small,  hooded  or  linear.  Carpels 
(follicles  when  ripe)  numerous,  separate. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  may  be  easily  grown  in  tnoist  sandy 
or  peaty  soil  and  increased  by  dividing 
the  roots  in  autumn  or  spring.  Seed^ 
may  also  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  pots 
or  pane  of  sandy  peat  and  placed  in  cold 
frMnes  for  the  winter.  The  seedlings  are 
pricked  out  when  large  enough  into  other 


boxes  or  pots,  and  may  be  tranaferred  to 
the  open  ground  in  spring  during  mild 
weather.  They  may  be  grown  as  an 
edging  or  border  to  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  Ealmias,  and  other  plants  of  the 
Erica  fiunily  (see  p.  874). 

C.  aaplenifolia. — A  native  of  N.W. 
America  and  Japan,  about  1  ft.  high,  with 
bitemate  leaves,  cut  into  sharply  toothed 
segments.  Flowers  white  with  6  very  long 
and  narrow  petals,  dilated  and  hooded  in 
the  middle,  appearing  in  early  summer. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C  ocddentaiis.^A  plant  S-12  in.  high 
from  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Leavea 
trifoliate,  with  short  -  stalked  broadly 
ovate  leaflets.  The  white  flowers  have 
6  non-heoded  petals  and  appear  in  early 

Cultwre  dc.  as  above. 
C.    orientaJia.  —  A  Japanese  species 
8-9  hi.  high.    Leaves  temate,  each  of  the 

divisions  pinnate  at  the  base,  and 
monatifid  above ;  lobes  deeply  cut. 
Flowers  white,  in  early  summer. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  trifolia  {Gold  Thread).— A.  native 
of  N.  America,  Asia,  and  Europe,  8-5  in. 
high,  with  bright  yellow  fibrous  roots, 
from  which  the  popular  name  is  derived. 
Leaves  trifbhate,  with  blunt  toothed  and 
slightly  Bdobed  leaflets.  The  whita 
flowers  appear  from  April  to  July  on 
slender  stalks  which  spring  &om  the  roots. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

ISOPYRUH.  —  A  genus  containing; 
about  seven  species  of  dwarf  slender  per- 
ennial herbs,  with  temately  decompound 
leaves  and  white  flowers  solitary  or 
loosely  paniculate;  sepals  5-8,  regular, 
petal-like,  deciduous.  Petals  S,  very  short 
and  very  variable  in  form,  sometimes 
absent.  Carpels  (follicles  when  ripe)  2-20, 
separate.  Stamens  sometimes  aa  many  fts 
10  in  number. 

I.  thalictroides,— This  European  plant 
is  the  only  species  in  cultivation  and  has 
very  grocefully  cut  foUoge  eomewh&t 
resembling  Maidenhair  Fem  fronds,  or 
some  of  the  Meadow  Sues  (Thahotmm). 
It  is  9-15  in.  high,  and  produces  ita 
smaU  white  flowers  about  April  and  May. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  is  a 
beautiful  plant  for  the  rockery  and  grows 
well  in  sandy  or  ordinary  garden  soil. 
It  may  be  increased  from  seeds  sown  in 
spring  in  the  open  border,  or  in  pots  or 
pans  in  cold  frames,  so  that  the  seedlings 
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MD  b«  mora  reftdily  attended  to  when 
large  enongt  (o  handle  eoulj.  The  roots 
also  maj  be  divided  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, or  is  epring  jnst  as  growth  ib 
beginiiing.  This  speoiee  makee  a  graceful 
edgLog  pUnt. 

K I G  E  L  L  A     (DktiL'IK-thk-Bubh  ; 

IX>TI-D(-A-UlBT  ;     f^NNBL-FLOWBB).  —  A 

ganiu  of  about  10  speaioB  of  onrioiu 
er«et  annoals,  with  alternate  leavee  cut 
into  very  narrow  more  or  less  finely 
out  pinnate   segments.      Flowers    white, 


a  nnall  bifid  blade.  Carpels  8-10,  more 
or  less  connate,  and  opening  at  the  top 
^en  ripe  to  shed  the  numerous  seeds. 

Calture  and  Propagation. — Nigellos, 
or  Fennel  Flowers,  will  grow  in  an; 
ordiovy  guden  soil,  and  maj  be  easilj 
raised  bom  seeds  sown  in  the  open  border 
ever;  spring.  When  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough  to  handle  easilj  the;  should 
be  thinned  out  to  aboat  6  in.  apart.  N. 
damaaeena  aaA  ^.Atnontcd  are  the  kinds 
most  generally  grown,  but  the  other  species 
as  deuribed  bcdow  may  also  be  tried. 

They  are  all  more  or  less  ornamental 
and  interesting  plants  in  the  rockery  or 
fiower  border,  and  may  be  out  freely  for 
bouquets,  and  for  room  decoration. 

N.  <lanwcgna.— A  native  of  8.  Europe 
and  Asia  Minor,  1-2  ft.  high,  with  finely 
cut  leaves  and  large  white  or  blue  flowers 
appearing  in  summer  and  surroooded  by 
a  mossy  inToIncre.  Flore  plena  is  a 
double-flowered  variety,  and  alha  has 
white  flowers. 

Culture  ic.  as  above. 
N.  biqMuiica.— A  species  1-3  ft.  high 
from   Spain    and  the    south  of  France. 
Flowen  in  July  and  August,  large,  deep 
blue,  and  without  any  involucre.     There 
is  a   white-  and   also    a  purple -flowered 
variety  of  this  speoies. 
Culture  de.  aa  above. 
N.     NiffeUastrum    {Qaridella   Nigell- 
o»(Tum).— This   is  the  'Star   Nigella'  of 
S.  Europe.    It  has  very  finely  cut  leaves, 
and  produces  its  brown  and  green  flowers 
■bout  July. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 
N.  orientelis. — A  curious  species  from 
Alia  Minor.    It  is  about  18  in.  high,  vrith 
pale  blue-green  foliage  cut  into  long  and 


N.  aativa. — This  plant  ie  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  Fitches  mentioned  in 
Isaiah.  It  is  about  16  in.  high  and  a 
native  of  S.  Europe,  N.  Africa,  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  rather  hairy  erect  stems  are 
clothed  with  leaves  out  into  short  linear 
diverging  segments.  The  bluish  flowers, 
without  an  involucre,  appear  in  July, 

GuUure  dc.  as  above. 

AQUILEGIA  (CoLTJHBiNa).— A  genus 
of  erect  perennial  herbs,  with  tematelv 
decompound  leaves,  the  segments  of  which 
are  usoallv  blunt.  The  flowers  are  as  a 
rule  very  Deautifnl,  vary  a  good  deal  in 
colour,  being  blue,  white,  yellow,  purple, 
and  Bcarlet,  with  intermediate  shades,  and 
are  borne  either  singly  or  in  panicles. 
Sepals  6,  regular,  petal-like,  deciduous. 
Petals  5,  concave,  produced  downwards 
between  (he  sepala  intoatubular  hom-like 
spur,  curved  at  the  tips.  Stamens  numer- 
ous, the  inner  row  sometimes  reduced  to 
Bcale-like  staminodes.  Carpels  5,  separate, 
changing  into  opening  follicles  when  ripe. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Columbines  are  well-known  and  beautiful 
garden  plants ;  most  ot  them  can  be 
easl^  grown  in  ordinary  soil,  especially 
if  it  consistB  chiefly  of  loam  with 
plenty  of  vegetable  matter  in  it. 
Some  of  the  more  choice  alpine  kinds, 
however,  require  a  little  care  in  regard  to 
Boil  and  situation.  They  thrive  best  in 
well-drained,  but  withal  moist,  sandy  soil, 
inlialf  shady  places  with  a  northern  aapec^ 
and  are  smtsble  plants  for  the  rockety. 
A  good  mulching  of  nianure  in  autumn 
or  early  winter  will  be  highly  beneficial 
to  the  plantB,  and  keep  them  in  a  vigorous 
condition  for  several  years,  and  enable 
(hem  to  bring  forth  immense  numbers 
of  blossoms  during  the  early  sununer 
months. 

Columbines  are  easily  increased  either 
from  seeds  sown  in  spring  in  the  open 
border ;  in  the  autumn  in  boiea  or  pans, 
placed  in  a  cold  frame ;  or  by  dividing  the 
rootstook  in  autunm.  As  seeds  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abondance  as  a  rule,  and 
cross -fertHisatioa  is  easily  effected,  the 
only  sure  way  to  secure  an  increase  of  a 
particular  variety  is  by  dividing  the  root- 
stock.  Every  shoot,  if  carefully  detached 
and  planted,  wUl  grow  and  make  a  strong 
plant  the  following  season.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  charming  variety  in  form  and 
colour  may  be  obtained  by  planting  seed- 
lings. Where  A.  chrytantha,  A.  noirioa, 
and  A.  vulgarU  are  grown  with  other 
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species  they  sooner  or  later  infloence  the 
progeny  of  the  latter  raised  from  seed, 
and  ultimately  cnish  the  original  tj^s 
ont  of  the  garden.  If  seeds  are  not  re- 
quired the  withering  flower  stalks  may  be 
out  down  and  very  often  in  favonrable 
seasons  a  second  blosBoming  will  take 
place  in  autnmn  as  a  oonseqaence. 

A.  alpiiw  {Alpine  Colwmbvne).  —  A 
beantifnl  Bpecies  9-24  in.  high,  bam  the 
Swiss  Alps.  The  leaves  are  twice  temate, 
with  segments  deeply  divided  into  linear 
lobes.  The  large  drooping  flowers  which 
appear  from  May  to  Joly  are  2-B  in.  across 
when  fully  open,  deep  blue,  or  blue  and 
white,  with  straight  spiirB  somewhat  in- 
curved at  the  tips.  Suitable  for  the  rookery. 

CitUure  dc.  as  above. 

A.  atropmpares.  —  A  Siberian  plant 
2-8  ft.  high,  with  twice  temate  leaves,  and 
darkpnrple  or bloieh-violeiflowers, almost 
2  in.  across,  and  two  or  three  in  a  head 
with  straight  spurs.    A  border  plant. 

Oultv/rc  dc.  as  above. 

A.  Bertoloni  (A.  Beitteri).— A  pretty 
little  alpine  about  12  in.  high,  with  small, 
daxk,  bloe'green  leaves.  Flowers  in  June 
and  July,  violet-blue,  about  1  in.  across, 
with  short  knobby  spurs. 

Cidture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  canadenaia  [CtmaHan  Coiwrnhine). 
A  veiy  pretty  border  or  rock  plant,  12-24 
in.  high,  native  of  N.  America.  The 
leaves  have  S-parted  blnntish  segments, 
deeply  toothed  at  the  apex.  The  hand- 
some and  attractive  flowers  appear  &om 
April  to  June ;  they  are  scarlet,  mixed  with 
yellow,  and  less  than  1  in.  across,  with 
straight  spnrs,  and  styles  and  stamens 
protruding.  The  variety  known  as  major 
is  somewhat  larger  in  growth  and  blossom 
than  the  type,  and  is  an  improvement 

Culttvre  de.  as  above. 

A.  chiysanUui  {Golden  Columbine).— 
This  fine  vigorous  species  is  a  native  of 
California  and  grows  8-4  ft.  high,  having 
twice  temate  leaves.  Flowers  from  May 
to  August,  many  on'  a  stem  ;  sepals  prim- 
rose-yellow, 1  in.  long,  tinted  with  purple 
at  the  tips ;  petals  of  a  deeper  yellow 
colour  with  straight  slender  spurs  ij  -2  in, 
long.  The  variety  flavcacent  (also  known 
as  auTCa)  has  flowers  of  a  uniform  bright 
canary -yellow,  tinged  with  red,  and  spurs 
somewhat  incurved  at  the  tips.  There  is 
also   a   dwarf  form  12-18  in.   bi^  with 


golden -yellow  Bowers,  and  numerous 
variations  may  be  obtained  by  raising 
plants  from  seed. 

CttlUiire  do.  as  above. 

A.  csmlea  (A.  leptoeerat ;  A.  macran- 
thd). — A  lovely  species  for  borders  or  foot 
of  rookeries.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Rocky 
Monntains,  and  9-lfi  iiu  high,  with  luge 
tvrice  temate  leaves.  Several  flowers  are 
borne  on  a  stem  from  April  to  Jnly,  each 
one  being  2^-8  in.  across  when  fully  open, 
and  are  Uue  andwhite  in  colour,  sometimes 
tinted  with  lilac  or  claret,  rarely  pure 
white;  spurs  aboat2in, long,  very  dender, 
almost  straight,  and  tipped  with  green. 
The  variety  aXha.  (sometimes  called  grwndi- 
Jtora)  is  a  rare  and  beautifiil  form  with 
large  pure  white  flowers.  The  variety 
hybrids  is  a  vigorous  grower  of  garden 
origin  and  produces  numerous  blue  and 
white  flowers.  A  double-fiowered  variety 
appeared  some  few  years  ago  and  is  likely 
to  remain  ooostant. 

Cullure  dc.  as  above.  In  some  soils 
A.  cteraiea  is  apt  to  die  out.  Where  this 
occurs  it  should  be  raised  from  seed 
annnally. 

A.  flabellata.  —  A  pretty  Japanese 
species  about  I  ft.  high,  with  a  black 
tuberous  rootstock,  and  stifBsh  grey-green 
leaves  cut  into  3-S  lobes.  The  white 
flowere  with  short  greenish  spurs  appear 
in  early  Bummer  in  great  abundance,  and 
combined  with  the  dwarfness  of  the  tufted 
plant  make  a  good  pictore  in  the  border  or 
rockery. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  Colnmbine 
may  be  grown  in  pots  and  gently  forced 
in  greenhouses  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  with  good  resnltg. 

A.fonnO9«(il.arclt0a;  A.cahfomica; 
A.  exi/mia;  A.  f.  truncata).  —  A  showy 
border  plant  from  N.  America,  2-4  h.  high 
with  twice  temate  leaves.  The  flowere 
appear  from  May  to  September,  many  on 
a  stem,  and  have  bright  orange-red  sepals 
about  1  in.  long,  wiUi  a  green  blunt  tip 
and  yellow  petaJs ;  the  spurs  are  ^-}  in- 
long,  slender,  almost  straight,  distinctly 
knobby  at  the  tips. 

The  plant  known  se  A.  califomica 
hybrida  is  a  beautiful  hybrid  with  yellow 
sepals  and  petals,  tinted  with  orange,  and 
long  slender  orange -red  spurs. 

CuUv/re  dc.  as  above. 

A.  fragrans  (Fragrant  Columbine). — 
A  handsome  mncb  -  branched  bushy 
species,  1^-2  ft.  high,  native  of  the  Uima- 
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Iftyss.  The  tenveB  sre  twice  temftte,  the 
npper  onee  downy  and  somewhat  glandular. 
Flowers  from  Ma;  to  Jolj,  few  on  a  stem, 
white  or  pale  olaret- purple,  agreeably 
fragrant,  and  slightly  downy ;  spore  slender, 
twice  as  long  as  the  tnmeated  petals. 
■ligtitly  onrved,  and  knobbed  at  the  tips. 

CaUvT»  lie.  as  aboTS.  This  plant  re- 
qnires  a  somewhat  warm  and  sheltered 
position  in  moist  sandy  soil. 

A.  eUndnlon  (Olaniiular  Columbine). 
A  very  pretty  SiWian  plant  8-12  in. 
high,  with  twioe  temate  mnoh-lobed  leaves. 
Flowers  from  April  to  June,  with  large 
deep  blue  nearlv  oval  sepals,  and  fine  blue 

Ktals  tipped  with  ereamy  white,  the  spur 
ing  stout  and  much  inonrved.  The 
variety  ^'ucuTuia  is  a  emaller  plant,  but 
very  handsome,  and  is  best  treated  as  a 
bienniaL  Seeds  may  be  sown  every  year 
to  keep  np  a  supply. 

Culture  and  Propagation,— It  is  safer 
to  divide  this  plant  tor  inoreaea  before  the 
leavesdiedown,  as  ttisapt  to  perish,  espe- 
cially on  cold  soils,  if  divided  when  at  rest. 
In  many  places  A.  glanduloia  does  not 
flower  very  freely,  either  because  it  is  too 
often  disturbed,  or  the  soil  is  not  sufB- 
eienttyri^  and  well  manured.  Once  the 
plants  are  estabUshed,  they  should 
receive  a  good  dresdiw  of  manure  every 
autumn  or  winter,  and  they  will  flourirti 
for  four  or  five '  years  without  being 
disturbed. 

A.  g;lanca. — A  Himalayan  plant  IS- 
IS in.  high,  with  twioe  tomato  leaves  of  a 
blne-gcven  sheen.  Three  to  four  fragrant 
whitti,  claret-tinted  flowers  on  a  stem 
appear  in  June,  having  straight  or 
aligbtiy  onrved  spuTS  about  i  in.  long. 

Culturt  Ac.  as  above.  As  this  plant  b 
somewhat  tender  it  may  not  survive  hard 
winters  in  un&vourable  parts,  and  would 
therefore  require  a  litUe  protection.  It 
should  be  given  a  warm  dry  spot. 

A.  long^isiiina. — A  native  of  Texas 
And  Meneo,  8-4  ft.  high,  and  closely 
related  to  A.  ehryiantka.  The  stems  and 
leaves  are  covered  with  silky  hairs,  the 
onder  surface  of  the  foliage  being  bluish- 
green.  The  iwle  yellow  or  whitish 
Sowers  tinged  with  red  appear  in  summer 
kud  bare  spurs  4  in.  or  more  long. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above. 

A.  o^rnqiica.  —  A  native  of  Greece, 
about  18  in.  high,  with  2-8  temate  bine- 
green  leaves,  and  large  delicate  mauve 


flowers  with  white  petals  and  short  blunt 
spurs.  They  appear  about  April  and  Uay 
and  are  very  effective  owing  to  the  con- 
trast in  colour  between  the  sepals  and 

Ctdtitre  do.  as  above. 

A.  pjrenaica.  —  A  pretty  rock  or 
border  plant  9-12  in.  high,  native  of 
the  Pyrenees.  Xieaves  1-2  temate,  deep 
green  with  linear  segments.  Flowers 
from  April  to  June,  one  to  three  on  a 
stem,  bright  lilao-blue,  with  slender  spurs 
nearly  straight,  about  J  in.  long,  and 
scarcely  knobbed  at  the  top. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above. 

A.  ubirica  {A.  Ueolor ;  A  gamieri- 
ama;  A.  wpeeiota).  —  A  pretty  rookery 
plant  about  12  in.  high,  native  of  Siberia, 
and  having  2  temate  leaves.  Flowers  in 
June  and  Jol^,  many  on  smooth  stems, 
bright  lilao,  with  blunt  sepals,  the  limb  of 
(he  petals  sometimes  white  ;  spurs  stout, 
much  incurved,  ^}  in.  long. 

The  double -flowered  form  fioreplenc 
is  a  more  ornamental  plant.  It  is  airnilar 
in  habit  to  the  type,  but  has  heads  of 
double  Sowers,  the  spurs  of  which  always 
point  downwards  instead  of  upwards. 
They  are  blue  and  white  in  colour,  but 


Culture  ito,  as  above. 

A.  Sklmieri. — A  noUe  and  distinct 
border  species  2-8  ft.  high,  from  the 
mountains  of  Quatemala,  with  leaves 
twice  temately  divided  and  unequally 
lobed.  The  la^e  handsome  flowers  are 
home  on  slender  stalks  from  June  to 
August,  with  red  or  greenish  lance-shaped 
sepals,  small  golden-yellow  petals,  and 
straight  spurs  about  3  in.  long,  and  of  a 
bright  orange -red. 

C-allare  Ac.  as  above.  This  should  be 
grown  in  warm  sandy  loam.  Several 
forms,  apparently  hybrids  between  A. 
Shinneri  and  A.  vttlgarit,  have  appeared, 
and  seem  to  possess  a  more  vigorooa  con- 
stitution than  the  typical  A.  Shmneri. 
The  flowers  also  vary  a  good  deal  in 
colour,  as  might  be  expected,  and  red,  blue 
and  yellow  shades  are  not  uncommon. 
These  primary  colours  will  serve  to  pro- 
duce a  vast  number  of  intermediate  shades 
in  due  course.  Any  exceptionally  fine 
variety  can  only  he  kept  pure  by  division 
of  the  rootstocks  as  advieed  above  at 
p.  166. 
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A.  Stnvti.— This  is  aspleadid  Colnm- 
bioe,  closely  related  to  A.  glandu,lota,An.i 
&om  a  botamcal  point  of  view  a&a  only 
be  regarded  as  a  form  of  that  species.  It 
was  raised  by  Dr.  Stiuut  of  Chimride, 
N.B.,  by  fertmBing  A.  vulgarU  witlman- 
niana  with  the  pollen  of  A.  glanduloea. 
It  is,  however,  a  much  finer  plant  than 
the  latter  species,  and  produces  its  large 
attractive  fiowers — each  about  4  in. 
across — in  A,pril  and  May.  The  sepals 
are  of  a  deep  and  brilliant  blue,  and  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  white  and  blue 
tDbolar  and  shortly'  spurred  petals  sur- 
rounding a  bunch  of  bright  yellow  Btamens 
in  the  centre. 

Culture  and  Propagatusn.  —  This 
beatitifiil  border  plant  likes  a  rich  and 
deeply  dug  soil  and  is  best  raised  from 
seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  the  places 
where  the  plants  are  to  bloom.  Instead 
of  pricking  out  the  seedlings,  they  may  be 
thinned  out  to  8  or  12  in.  apart,  in  mild 
showery  weather.  The  thinnings  may  be 
transplanted  to  other  parts  of  the  garden 
if  required.  The  plants  should  not  be 
diBtan>ed  for  8  or  4  years,  but  should 
have  a  good  mulch  of  weU-rotted  manure 
every  winter. 

A.  thaJictrifolia.  —  A  downy  plant 
about  2  ft.  high,  from  the  Tyrol,  having 
leaves  with  8-Btalked  segments  cut  into 
deep  oblong  lobes.  Flowers  in  June  and 
July,  2-3  on  a  stem,  lilac-blue,  with  oblong 
acute  sepals  J  in.  long,  and  slender  spurs. 

Culture  lie,  as  above. 

A.  transylvajiica.  —  A  beautifol  and 
free-flowering  Tranaylvanian  species  1-2  fL 
high.  All  its  parts  ore  quite  smootli,  and 
the  lower  leaves  are  twice  ternate,  with 
2-8-lobed  segments.  The  bright  rich 
blue  or  purplish  Sowers  ore  2-8  inches 
acroBB,  and  appear  in  great  profnBion  dur- 
ing May  and  June,  the  ovate  oblong 
sepals  being  distinctly  clawed. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  It  grows  very 
freely  and  may  be  increased  by  dividing 
the  roots  in  early  autumn  or  spring. 
Closely  related  to  A.  glandulota. 

A.  viridiflora  (Oreen-flowered  CoZimk. 
iine).— A  somewhat  pretty  and  distinct 
species  from  Siberia,  12-18  in.  high,  with 
leaves.  Flowers  sage  -  green,  sweetly 
scented  and  very  useful  for  cutting. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 


very  valuable  for  its  many  pretty  garden 
forms.  It  grows  1-8  ft.  high,  with  almost 
smooth  2-8  ternate  blue-green  leaves. 
The  drooping  flowers  are  home  is  looae 
corymba  from  May  to  July,  and  are  bine, 
dull  purple,  white,  or  various  shades, 
including  red  in  the  garden  forms.  Spurs 
hooked  and  knobby  at  the  tips. 

There  are  very  many  forms — both 
single  and  double- flowered — to  which  it 
would  be  mere  waste  of  time  to  give 
distinctive  names.  Mention,  however, 
may  be  mode  of  the  following :  a3ha,,  with 
pure  white  single  flowers ;  aXba.  fiora 
plmo,  with  white  double  flowers ;  emralca 
nana  Jl.  pi.,  very  dwarf,  with  deep  blue 
double  flowers ;  hybrida,  with  tiloo-purple 
sepals  and  white  petals;  vervtmiana, 
with  variegated  or  yellow  mottlecFfoliage ; 
and  utittviaTiniaTia,  a  fine  variety  with 
large  bright  lilac-purple  sepals  1-1^  in. 
long,  white  petals,  and  onrved  spurs. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above, 

ANEMONOPSIS.— A  genus  con. 
taining  only  tbe  following  species : — 

A.  macrophylla. — A  pretty  hardy  per- 
ennial 2-3  ft.  high,  native  of  Japan.  It 
has  large  smooth  and  twice  ternate  leaves 
with  coarsely  lootbed  leaflets,  and  some- 
what resembles  an  Actcea  in  appearance. 
The  flowers,  which  resemble  tboee  of 
Anemons  japoniea,  but  are  rather  amaller. 

Spear  in  Jane  and  July  in  loose  raceme. 
e  clusters.  Each  flower  consists  of 
about  9  or  more  concave  Bepala,  pale  Ulac 
inside,  purple  outside,  and  12  or  more 
linear  oblong  petals  with  a  nectary-bear- 
ing hollow  at  the  base. 

Culture  amd  Propagation.  —  This 
Japanese  plant  is  hardy  in  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom  but  may  rec[uire  a  little  pro- 
tection with  dry  leaves,  litter  Ac.  over  the 
crowns  in  the  coldest  parts.  It  flourishes 
in  ordinary  good  and  well -drained  garden 
soil  of  a  somewhat  loamy  and  gritty 
nature,  and  may  be  increased  by  division 
of  the  roots  about  March.  Seeds  if  obtained 
may  also  be  sown  in  cold  frames  as  soon 
as  ripe,  or  in  j^entle  heat  in  spring,  and 
the  seedlings  planted  out  in  May. 

DELPHINIUM  (LAREapuR).  —  A 
genus  of  about  40  speciea  of  erect  annual 
or  perennial  herbs,  with  alternate  lobed 
or  cut  leaves.  Flowers  in  racemes  or 
paniclea,  blue,  purple,  pink,  or  white, 
rarely  yellow.  Sepals  5,  petal-like, 
eeparate,  or  cohering  below,  the  upper 
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one  drawn  ont  imto  »  spar  behind.  Petals 
2-4,  small,  the  2  npper  haviiig  spnrB 
within  the  sepoline  spar,  the  two  olfaers 
■parleas  or  aboeat.  Btamens  □umeronB. 
Carpeli  (folliclee  when  ripe]  1-5. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— PereTaaai 
Iivkapon  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  or 
ntuation,  but  ore  most  luxuriant  when 
given  &  deep  mellow  loam  well  enriched 
with  rotted  manure,  and  fairlj  moist.  As 
the  I^riupors  vaij  a  good  deu  in  height — 
from  2  to  6  or  8  ft.— thej  are  suitable  for 
pVii^wp  in  TariouH  sitnationB.  If  in  beds 
by  thainaelTMtadisiance  of  2-8  ft.  should 
be  between  the  plants,  and  greater  distanoe 
■till  when  in  borders  with  other  perennials. 

Abont  everj  third  or  foorth  year  the 
roototoeka  may  be  divided  and  replanted. 
This  is  best  done  in  spring,  just  when  the 
planto  have  started  into  growth.  Autunm 
division  is  not  advisable,  as  the  roots  are 
ftpt  to  perish  during  hard  winters,  pro- 
bftbly  beoauBG  the  new  ones  have  not  had 
Bofficient  time  to  obtain  a  good  hold  of 
the  soiL 

As  with  many  other  Sowers,  so  Delphi- 
nium can  be  made  to  bloom  a  long  tune 
by  picking  off  the  flowers  or  spikes  as 
Boon  as  uiey  begin  to  &de.  The  side 
■hoots  are  Oats  stimulated  into  growth, 
and  give  a  fresh  supply  of  flowers.  It 
most,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  oontinn^  development  of  flowers  has 
an  exhausting  effect  on  the  plant's  con- 
stitution, and  this  should  oe  counter- 
btOanoed  by  heavy  dressings  of  manure 
in  either  a  solid  or  liquid  state. 

Bendes  the  process  of  dividing  the 
roots  ab^kdy  mentioned.  Larkspurs  may 
ftlso  be  increased  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 
Seeds  of  the  perennial  kinds  are  often 
very  slow  in  germinating.  Those  of  the 
annual  species  may  be  sown  ont  of  doors 
on  a  warm  border  m  April,  or  better  still 
in  pans  01  boxes,  bom  which  the  seed- 
lings can  in  due  oonrse  be  pricked  off  into 
li|[ht  rich  soil.  In  early  autumn  the  seeds 
may  also  be  sown  in  cold  frames,  and  the 
seedlings  planted  out  in  mild  weather  the 
following  spring. 

Cutting^  of  the  perennial  kinds  are 
made  of  ue  tops  of  the  yonng  ehoots  in 
either  spring  or  automu.  They  should  be 
inserted  in  somewhat  sandy  soil  either 
dngly  in  email  pots,  or  several  in  a 
shallow  hoi,  and  placed  in  a  oold  frame, 
exelnding  the  air  for  a  few  days.  When 
well  rooted  the  young  plants  may  be 
transferred  to  their  permanent  positions. 


Beudes  the  natural  species  deeoribed 
below,  there  are  very  many  beautifal 
florists'  varieties  having  single,  double, 
and  semi-double  flowers  in  s£  shades  of 
blue,  lilac,  lavender,  purple  and  violet. 
As  nurserymen  are  continually  adding 
new  varieties,  a  reference  to  their  cata- 
logues may  be  better  than  giving  a  list 
here,  which  would  probably  soon  be  out 
of  date.  The  following  are  the  most 
distinct  natural  Larkspurs : — 

D.  AJada  (Rocket  Larktpur).  —  A 
native  annual  of  British  comflelds,  12-18 
in.  high,  with  fine  deeply  cut  leavee,  and 
blue,  white  or  pink  flowere  about  1  in. 
across,  produced  in  long  raoemes  in  June 
and  July. 

D.  Ajaeit  has  given  rise  to  very  many 
varieties  of  annual  Larkspurs,  which  vary 
a  good  deal  in  habit,  and  have  a  very 
extensive  range  of  colouring  among  the 
single  and  double  flowers.  D.  Ajacit 
majui,  D.  A.  mtntu,  D.  A.  hyacirtthi- 
yioram,  and  D,  A.  ranuneuUJloram  may 
be  taken  as  types  of  the  various  sections 
cultivated. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Seeds  sown 
annually.  ■ 

D.  armeniacnm. — Closely  related  is  a 
newer  species  native  of  Armenia.  It 
has  the  habit  and  general  appearance  of 
D.  Aiaeit,  but  is  more  vigorons  in  growth, 
and  has  soft,  sky-blue  flowers. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Seeds  sown 
umnally. 

D.  axurenm.  —  A  perennial  species 
from  N.W.  America,  about  8  ft.  high, 
with  8-6-parted,  many-cleft  leaves  with 
linear  lobes.  The  large  beantiftil  sky- 
blne  flowers  are  borne  on  erect  racemes 
from  blay  to  July,  the  upper  petals 
being  all  bearded,  the  lower  ones  hairy. 
The  variety  alium  has  white  flowere. 

Culture  ite.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds,  division,  or  cuttings. 

D.  bnmonlamim. — A  rare  species  with 
a  strong  musky  odour,  native  of  Thibet. 
It  is  6-12  in.  high,  the  lower  leaves  being 
kidney-shaped  and  deeply  divided ;  the 
upper  ones  8-parted.  The  lar^  light 
blue  flowere  with  pu^le  margms  and 
black  centre  appear  m  June  and  July. 

Culture  do.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds,  division,  or  cuttings. 

D.  cardinale  (Scarlet  Larltepur). — 
A  handsome  Colifomian  annnal  3  4  ft. 
high,  with  smooth  and  somewhat  fleshy 
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deeply  lobed  laaves.  The  bright  Boarlet 
flowers,  with  distinotlv  yellow  petal  limbs, 
ore  prpdnoed  in  apifcea  during  August. 
Owing  to  its  long  fleahy  roots,  t&s  species 
should  be  grown  in  a  good  depth  of  rich 
■oil. 

CtUture  do.  as  above.  Seeds  sown 
annuftlly. 

D.  cardtopetalum.  —  A  Pyrenean 
oiutnal  about  1  ft.  high,  with  smooth 
temate  leaves  cat  into  linear  lobes. 
Flowers  dvk  bloish-violet  on  crowded 
racemes  in  Jnne. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above,  Seeds  sown 
annually. 

D.  cuhmirianum.— A  native  of  Kash- 
mir 12-18  in.  high,  with  pohuately  lobed 
leaves  4  in.  or  more  acrow,  deep  green, 
and  slightly  hiury.  Flowers  produced  ia 
corymbs  in  July,  of  a  distinct  pale  blue, 
each  1-2  in.  bctobb. 

Cviture  do.  as  above.  Beat  increased 
from  seed  sown  in  autumn  in  cold  frames. 
The  variety  atropttrmtreum  has  much 
larger  and  deeper  oolonied  flowers  than 


D.  CAuCAsicuin. — -A  CauoasUn  species 
1^-2  ft,  high,  with  palmately  lobed  and 
toothed  radical  leaves,  and  Unce-Bhaped 
acute  bracts  on  the  floral  stems.  The  d^k 
blue  flowers  which  are  borne  singly  in 
the  asiJs  of  the  braetH  are  about  1^  in. 
across,  and  are  produced  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  stem. 

CuUuTe  etc.  aa  above.  Increased  by 
seeds,  division,  or  cuttings. 

D.  cheilanthum.  —  A  Hpeoies  2-8  fl. 
high  from  Bahuria.  Leaves  6-parted  with 
oblong  pointed,  enb-trifid,  and  somewhat 
toothed  lobes.  The  dork  bine  flowers 
appear  in  September. 

Culture  Sc.  OS  above.  Increased  by 
seeds,  division,  or  cuttings. 

D.  Couolidft.  —  A  Etu^>etui  annual 
occosiooaUy  found  wild  in  England,  IS- 
IS in.  high,  with  leaves  cut  into  narrow 
linear  lobes. 

This  and  D.  AjacU  have  given  rise  to 
a  great  number  of  garden  varieties. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  Seeds  sown 
annnally. 


about  4-0  ft.  hi^.  The  downy  leaves 
have  S  lanoe-shaped  lobes,  somewhat 
trifid  and  deeply  toothed  at  the  apez. 
The  rather  large,  beaatifol  bine  flowers 
with  brownish  petals  appear  in  Jone  on 
simple  downy  racemes. 

Culture  ie.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds,  division,  or  cuttinga. 

D.  elegana. — A  N.  American  n»eciea 
1-2  ft.  high  with  smooth  S-parted  leaves 
eut  into  cleft  lobes  and  linear  laoee- 
shaped  tobnlee.  The  dark  blue  flowers 
are  borne  on  looee  racemes  in  June 
and  Joly.    There  is    a  double- flowered 

Culture  dc.  aa  above.  Increased  by 
seeds,  division,  c 


D.  EmillK — A  fine  Califomion  peren- 
nial lJ-2  ft.  high.  It  grows  upon  sunny 
slopes  in  a  wild  state,  with  masses  of 
Calochorti,  and  produces  its  trusses  of 
deep  blue  flowers  in  June.  As  yet  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  well  known  in 
British  gardens,  and  seeds  have  probably 
not  yet  been  imported  in  quantity. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds,  division,  or  cuttings. 


(D.  elatwm). — A  species 
8-6  ft.  high  from  N.  America.  Leaves 
8-7 -parted  with  wedge-shaped  jagged 
lobes  pointed  at  the  apex.  The  blue  or 
sometimes  whits  flowers  appear  from 
June  to  August  in  erect  spikes. 

Culture  dc.  m  above.  Increased  by 
■cede,  diviaion,  or  cuttings. 

D.  formostim. — ^The  native  country  of 
this  fine  species  has  not  been  fixed  with 
any  certainty,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  of 
Asiatic  origin.  It  is  1^-8}  ft.  high,  with 
grey-green  palmately  lobed  leaves,  the 
lower  ones  stalked,  the  npper  sessile  and 
simply  S-parted.  The  flowers  are  borne 
on  long  spikes  during  the  summer  and 
aDtumn,  and  are  of  a  fine  azure-blue 
shaded  with  indigo ;  the  spur  is  of  a 
violet-blue,  rather  long,  two-cleft,  and 
rumpled  looking. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds,  divisitm,  or  cuttings. 

D.  grandifloroffl. — One  of  the  most 
beautiful  Larkspnrs,  growing  1-3  ft.  high, 
and  native  of  Siberia  and  Dahuria.  ^e 
light  green  leaves  are  smooth  above, 
hoary  beneath,  and  palmately  cut  into 
many  narrow  lobes.  The  large  flowers, 
varying  in  colour  from  blue  to  white,  are 
borne  on  spreading  few-flowered  r 
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bom  Jime  to  September,  and  have  petals 
■hortar  thoD  the  sepalB,  the  Ikoh  of  the 
lower  petob  hdag  eatiie  and  roundiBh. 

There  ore  numj  varieties  of  this 
apeciee,  the  hest  of  which  is  perhaps 
cAinnue  or  ginen»e,  which  diners  in 
having  a  stiffer  and  more  erect  stem,  and 
in  the  2  lower  petals  being  bearded  with 
jellow  hairs.  D.  g.  plonwrn  ia  a  fine 
donble- flowered  variety ;  allmm  bae 
white  flowers,  of  which  there  is  aJso  a 
doable  form.  Other  forms  are  palUdMH, 
rubrum,  jntmilum  albu/m  and  pitmilitm 
carvleum,  the  names  of  which  give  an 
idea  of  the  colonrB. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seedo,  diviuon,  or  cuttings. 

D.  hTbridnm.  —  A  native  of  Taoria, 
S-4  fL  high,  with  many-parted  linear- 
lobed  leaves  having  dilated  stalks  sbeath- 
ing  at  the  base,  ^e  blue  flowers,  the  2 
lower  petals  of  which  have  white  beards, 
appear  on  crowded  racemes  from  Jtme  to 
Angnst.  The  variety  ochroleitcum  (also 
known  as  albijiorvtrt),  a  native  of  Arme- 
nia, has  whitish  flowers,  smooth  outside. 

Ouilure  Sa.  as  above.  Inoreasad  by 
seeds,  division,  or  cuttings. 

D.  iutermedimn. — A  European  species 
4-6  It  high,  with  heart-shaped  6-7 -ported 
Ie»veB,  the  lobes  of  which  are  deeply 
sanated.  In  July  and  Augnst  the  glau- 
eons  rskcemes  of  flowers  appear,  the  sepals 
being  blue,  and  the  very  hairy  petals 
almost  black.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
variation  in  this  species. 

Culture  ite.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds,  division,  or  cuttings. 

D.  taxifiomin. — A  Siberian  plant  4-6 
ft.  high.  Leaves  8~7-lobed,  the  lobes 
being  oblong,  acnte,  and  deeply  out ;  the 
upper  leaves  are  more  or  less  8-parted 
with  narrow  entire  lobes.  Flowers  in 
y  June,  on  loose  branched  racemes. 

Culture  th.  as  above.  Increased  by 
•e«da,  divinon,  or  cuttings. 

D.  mesolencnm. — The  native  conniry 
of  this  nwcies  is  unknown.  It  grows 
about  8  ft,  high,  with  somewhat  downy 
atenu,  and  has  leaves  rather  dilated  at  the 
Imwo  with  wedge-shaped  segments,  deeply 
senated  at  the  top.  The  flowers  appear 
in  Jane,  having  blue  sepals  and  pale 
yellow  or  wbitid^  petals. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Increased  by 
•eedo,  division,  or  ontUngs. 

D.  nndJcanlc.  —  A  brilliant  species 
13-16  in.  high    from    California.     The 


somewhat  peltate  fleshy  leaves  ore 
8-parted  with  numerous  sub -divisions, 
which  in  the  lower  ones  are  obcordate 
with  notched  lobes,  and  in  the  upper 
oblong  entire.  The  flowers,  which  are 
borne  on  a  loose  raceme  from  May  to 
August,  have  vivid  red  sepals  inclining  to 
orange,  and  clear  yellow  petals,  the  lower 
ones  being  spoon-shaped  with  a  2-cleft 
fringed  lip ;  the  upper  ones  elongated, 
prominent,  hairy  at  the  ends ;  the  spur 
about  twice  as  long  as  the  smooth  calyx. 
The  vBj^ety  elaliut  is  taller  growing  than 
the  species. 

Culture  atid  PTopagation. — D.  nudi- 
caule  grows  best  on  raised  ground  in 
warm  borders  with  light  sandy  soil.  It 
is  easily  raised  team  seeds,  bat  well- 
established  plants  may  also  be  divided. 
General  treatment  as  described  above. 

D.  Reqnieni  {D.  pUtum). — A  biennial 
species  about  16  in.  high  from  S.W. 
Enrope.  Leaves  on  long  stalks,  the  lower 
ones  out  into  5  broad,  wedge-shaped,  8-6- 
toothed  lobes,  the  upper  ones  into  6  linear 
entire  lobes.  The  Dlnish  hairy  flowers 
appear  in  June. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  sown  in  cold  frames  as  soon  as 
ripe.  The  seedlings  to  be  planted  out  in 
spring. 

D.  Staphisogria.  —  A  large  erect  bi- 
ennial 2-3  ft.  high  from  S.  Europe,  with 
5-9-lobed  leaves.  The  bine  flowers  with 
whitish  petals  appear  on  loose  racemes  in 
May  and  have  a  very  short  spnr. 

Culture  ie.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  sown  in  cold  frames  as  soon  as 
ripe.  The  seedlings  (o  be  planted  out  in 
spring. 

D.  tricome. — A  N.  American  spedea 
about  9  in.  high,  with  5-parted  leaves  cut 
into  8-5  narrowly  divided  lobes.  The 
bright  blue  flowers  appear  in  May. 

Culture  do.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds,  division,  c 


D.  tristc— A  native  of  Siberia,  2  ft. 
high,  with  3-6-parted  leaves,  having  some- 
what pinnatifid  sharp  narrow  lobes.  The 
flowers  appear  on  loose  racemes  from 
July  to  September,  and  are  dark  brown, 
the  edges  of  the  sepals  being  tinged  with 
red,  and  the  spur  of  a  violet  colour. 

Culture  etc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds,  division,  or  euttings. 

D.  trollifoliuiD.— A  bsautiful  N.  Ameri- 
can Larkspur  2-4  ft.  high,  with  stout 
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smooth  or  eligbtly  hairy  stems.  The 
loofj-sttkUced  Ibbvch  ace  divided  into  6-7 
iDOisedBnd  toothed  lobes,  and  the  bright 
bine  flowers  with  a  white  centre  are 
borne  in  loose  racemes  during  the  early 
snmmer  monthe  in  May  and  June. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

D.  Zoli]  [B.iulphuTeuin), — AbeanCifiil 
tnberona- rooted  speoies  6  fl.  or  more  high, 
native  of  Afghanistan,  with  deeply  cut 
leaves  and  tall  spUies  of  soft  yellow 
flowers  daring  the  sonuner  months. 

Cultwra  and  Propagation. — Unfortu- 
nately this  species  is  somewhat  tender 
eioept  in  sheltered  sunny  places  in  the 
south.  It,  however,  flowers  and  seeds 
freely,  but  has  a  habit  of  dropping  Ui 
leaves  when  in  bloom.  Althoughaperen- 
nial,  ft  is  best  to  raise  seedlings  in  gentle 
heat  every  spring  so  ae  to  have  young 
plants  ready  for  planting  out  In  well- 
manured  soil  at  the  end  of  May.  Or  Um 
seeds  may  be  sown  in  cold  brames  as  eoon 
as  ripe,  so  that  the  seedlings  will  be  well 
advanced  for  planting  oat  the  following 
spring. 

ACONITUH  (Aconite  ;  Monks- 
hood ;  Woi-fsbanb). — An  extensive  genus 
of  ornamental  and  dangeronsly  poisonous 
perennials  with  palmately  lobed  or  cut 
leaves.  Flowers  in  terniinal  racemes 
or  panicles,  blue,  purple,  yellowish,  or 
white.  Sepals  G,  the  upper  one  helmet- 
shaped,  or  like  a  monk's  hood.  Petals 
8-5,  small,  the  2  npper  with  loQg  claws 
hooded  at  the  tip,  the  8  lower  minute  or 
absent.  Carpels  8-5  becoming  follicles 
when  ripe. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Aconites 
grow  well  in  any  garden  soil,  and  if 
not  distnrbed  for  years  will  become 
splendid  clumps,  and  prodnoe  masses  of 
handsome  flowers.  As  the  roots  have 
frequently  been  mistaken  for  Horse- 
Badiah,  care  ahoold  be  taken  to  keep  the 
plants  as  &r  away  from  the  kitchen  gu^an 
as  possible,  and  even  from  the  ordinary 
Sower  borders,  in  case  of  aooideats. 
Copses,  shrubberies,  or  the  edges  of 
streams  or  ponds  aie  suitable  places  for 
these  plants  to  grow. 

Aconites  are  easily  increased  by  seeds 
or  division  of  the  roots  in  early  autumn, 
but  preferably  in  sprini;,  as  growth  is 
about  to  commence.  After  performing 
the  latter  operation,  the  bands  should  be 
well  waah^  aa  a  preoaation,  or  gloves 
maybe  used. 


Aconites  may  also  be  raised  from 
seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  the  open 
border  In  half-ehaded  spote.  Very  often, 
however,  they  do  not  sprout  until  spring. 
The  seedlings  are  pricked  out  into  pre- 
pared soil  for  further  growth,  and  allowed 
to  remain  nntil  the  antnmn  or  the  fbllow- 
ing  spring  before  being  shifted  to  (beir 
permanent  positions. 

There  are  a  very  large  nnmber  of 
varieties,  but  the  following  are  amrag 
the  best  Ibr  garden  purposes  : — 

A.  album.  —  A  rare  and  handsome 
tuberous-rooted  species  4-5  ft.  bi^t 
native  of  the  Levant.  The  large  pnre 
white  Sowers  with  erect  helmet  ara 
free];  produced  in  August. 

CuUwre  tie.  as  above. 

A.  angfiistifolium. — A  tuberous-rooted 
Siberian  species  2-8  fL  high,  with  deco 
bine  flowers,  havinsB  closed  hemispharieM 
hood,  produced  in  June. 

Cidture  do.  as  above. 

A.  Anthora. — ^A  species,  1-3  ft.  high, 
from  the  Pyreneea.  The  pale  yellow 
flowers  appear  in  Jnl^  on  downj^  panieles. 
There  are  several  varie^e  of  this  speoies, 
among  wfaiiA  may  be  mentioned  Deean- 
dalM,  etUophutn  groHd^lonmt,  Jae^uii, 
and  nemorotuat,  all  with  yellow  flowen. 

The  black  roots  are  more  or  lest  tunip- 
shaped  and  poisonoos. 

Culture  lie,  as  above. 

8-4  ft.  higl: . 

flowers  from  Jnly  (c  November. 

Cvltart  do.  as  above. 

A.  barbatum  (A.  tguiwrrotum),  —  A 
native  of  Siberia,  2-6  ft  high,  with  hairy 
leaf  stalks.  Flowers  in  July,  creamy 
yellow,  rather  downy,  having  the  middle 
sepals  densely  bearded. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  • 

A.  Uflomia.  —  A  very  raie  alpine 
^eoies,  abont  0  in.  high,  native  of 
Iberia.  The  pale  blue,  uso&lly  twin 
flowws,  downy  ootaide,  appear  in  June. 

Calture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  chinenae  (^1.  Fortanm). — A  stately 
Chinese  species  4-6  ft.  high,  vrith  very 
bright  and  intense  blue  flowers,  borne  on 
large  compound  raoemes  from  Jnly  to 
September. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

A  delphinifolium.  —  A  rare  alpine 
species  with  slender  stems,  6-24  in.  high. 
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lUitiv*  of  North  America.    Flowers  pale 
Uniah-pnrple  in  Jtme. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A,  Bmincm — A  EiuopeEtn  Bpeciea  2-4 
ft.  high,  prodneuig  its  bhie  flowani  io  Jime 
on  ereet  or  spreadiiu  down;  BtaUcB. 

CuXture  ie.  as  above. 

A.  pracile.  — A  slender-stemmed 
Italian  species  about  a  ft.  high,  with 
large  pale  bloe  or  violet  flowers  in  Jnne. 

CuMure  da.  as  above. 

A.  RallerL  —  A  straight- stemmed 
liranched  plant,  4-6  ft.  high,  from 
Switzerland,  with  dense  violet  flowers 
in  Jane.  The  variety  dtoofor  has  white 
flowers  variegated  with  bine. 

Caitwre  ic  as  above. 

A.  japonicnnL^A  beantifdl  Japanese 
qjeeiee  2-fl  ft.  high,  with  large,  flerii- 
oolonred  flowers,  prodnoed  from  July  to 
September.  The  variety  otendvum  has 
deep  blue  flowers. 

OtthiMV  rfo.  ae  above. 

A.  Ljrcactotnun  (True  Wolft  Btm«). 
A  native  of  Europe,  with  slender  up- 
right stama  4-6  ft.  high.  The  rather 
large  creamy  ydlow  flowers  are  borne  on 
more  or  less  downy  and  brauehed  raeemes 
About  July  and  Angnst. 

Culture  de,  as  above. 

A.  NaiwUna  (Common  Monk't  Boodi. 
A  Teiy  hartdenna  and  at  tfae  same  time 
▼inlently  p<MaononB  plant,  with  slightly 
pnbaw«ntrtei>M,8-4ft.hiDfa.    It  is  found 


p(»n(ed  eeeoients,  the  upper  ones  often 
MMila ;  gMka  dilated  at  Uie  base.  The 
dark  bine  hooded  flowers  are  borne  on 
1-9    ft,    long    from   July    to 


There  are  a  large  nnmber  of  varieties 
vi  this  ipeoies,  differing  chiefly  in  the 
absdes  of  colour.  One  with  whitish 
flowers  is  very  interesting, 

CtUhtre  de,  as  above. 

A.  ochrolcacamM.  NattaUi;  A,paiU- 
dum).—A.  native  of  RusBia,  2-4  ft.  hi^, 
inMdaeiiig  its  targe  cream- colooted  flowers 
abont  July. 

Cutlure  de.  aa  above. 


flowers  variegated  with  white  ujpear  in 
July  and  August. 

CuiUtre  dc.  as  above, 

A  panicnlatum  {A.  hehegynumV—ik. 
native  of  Prance  and  Switzerland,  2-8  ft 
high.  The  large  violet  flowers  appear 
from  June  to  September  on  a  somewhat 
doTOy,  muoh-branched,  terminal  panicle. 

Ctiitare  dc.  as  above. 

A.  pyrenafciim.--A  Pyronean  apwdee 
a  ft.  hiKh,  with  long-stalked  leaves, 
smooth  above,  rather  h«ry  beneath,  u>d 
^odaoing  its  large  yeUow  flowers  in  June. 

Cuitwe  de.  aa  above. 

,  ^  r*?^*^  ('*■  ii^pwtwm)-— A  SwisB 
plant  1-2  ft.  high,  with  violet  flowers 
produced  m  June. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

A.  nibtcnndiun.— A  Siberian  perennial 
about  8  ft.  high,  with  very  deep  green 
fohage,  and  pmiilish  flowers  tinged  with 
yeUow,  produced  in  July  and  Angiiat. 
Closely  related  to  A.  mdparia. 

Culture  do.  as  abov«. 

A.  tauricum  {A.idicaium).—A  native 
of  Germany  8-4  ft.  high,  with  dense 
racemes  of  deep  blue  flowers  appearing  in 
June.  ^ 

Culture  dc,  ae  above. 

A.  undnatuin.— A  species  4-8  ft,  high 
from  N.  Ame»ca,  having  branches  ari^ 
from  the  aiils  of  the  trapeziform,  pin- 
nately  lobed  leaves.  The  large  mao 
flowers  appear  in  July,  and  have  a  aome- 
what  spiral  spmr. 

Culiure  de.  aa  above. 

A.  yariegatmn.— A  hwidsome  Euro- 

Sean  species  1-6  ft.  high,  with  ^ening 
eeply  divided  leaves.     The  large  blue 
flowers  appear  in  July  and  August,  and    ' 
are  variegated  with  white. 
Cultttra  de.  as  above. 

A.  Tn]paria(J.  fayjtCTdim).— Joaitwa. 
A  well-known  European  plant  1-8  ft 
high,  with  &-5-lobed,  oiliated  leaves.  The 
pale  yellow  flowere  are  borne  on  crowded 
racemes  about  July. 

■niere  are  several  varieties,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  earpaticum, 
from  the  Carjttithian  Mountains,  with  lurid 
flowers  sometimes  variegated  with  yellow ; 
and  i^tmUrionale,  from  Siberia,  with 
reddish-lilac  or  claret-oolonred  flowers 
produced  in  August  and  September. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 
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ACT£A  (Bahbbehbt  ;  Kbbb  Chrib- 

topheb). — A  small  genus  of  erect  perennial 
kerbs,  with  alternate.  2-8-temate  leaves, 
and  long  erect  racemes  of  emoU  whitish 
flowers  which  are  SQOceeded  by  poisonoDS 
berried  fruits.  Sepals  8-6,  olnioBt  equal, 
petal-like,  deoidnons.  Petals  4-10,  small, 
clawed,  spoon-shaped,  flat.  Stamens 
DnmeronB,  longer  than  the  sepals. 

Cultwre  and  Propagation. — For  the 
ornamentation  of  moist,  half-shady  spots 
of  the  rookerj  or  flower  border,  the  Actreai 
are  very  oseM.  They  like  a  rich,  moist, 
loamy  soil  with  the  addition  of  peat,  leaf- 
mould  and  sand,  the  latter  being  essential 
to  keep  the  whole  light  and  poroos.  The 
plants  may  be  increased  by  sowing  seeds 
as  soon  aa  ripe  about  the  end  of  July  or 
August,  either  out  of  doors  in  a  shaded 
place,  or  in  cold  bomes  in  a  compost  of 
sandy  peat  and  loam.  The  seedlings  are 
pricked  out  when  large  enough  to  handle, 
and  if  sturdy  they  may  be  planted  in 
theii  flowering  quarters  by  uie  end  of 
September  or  October.  It  is  perhaps  better, 
on  the  whole,  however,  to  wait  until 
spring. 

ActsBs  may  also  be  increased  by 
dividing  the  blackish  roots  in  autumn  or 
in  spring. 

A.  alba  {While  Bamsberry).—A  North 
American  species  12-18  in.  hi^,  with 
ovate -lanoedate,  toothed  or  cnt  leaves, 
and  simple  racemes  of  white  flowers  in 
'May  and  June.  Berries  white  ovoid- 
obtong  on  red  stalks. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

A.  spicsta.  (Common  Saneherry  or 
Barb  Chriatopher). — A  native  plant  about 
1  ft.  high  found  on  limestone  copses.  It 
has  a  stout  black  rootstock  and  leaves 
2-8-temately -pinnate  and  toothed.  The 
white  flowers  appear  in  May,  and  are 
replaeed    by    black,     oblong,    poisonous 

The  variety  rabra  is  a  very  handsome 
variety  from  N.  America.  It  differs  from 
the  ordinary  Baneberry  in  having  bright 
red  berries  in  dense  clusters  overtoppmg 
the  leaves. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

CIHICIFUGA  (BnowoKT ;  Bm- 
butb). — A  genus  of  ornamental  herbaceous 
perennials  resembling  the  Baneberries  in 
habit  and  foliage.  Flowers  in  racemes 
somewhat  ofiensive  in  odour.  Sepals  4-5, 
subequal,  petal-like,   deciduous.      Petals 


1-8,  small,  clawed,  2-lobed,  or  absent. 
Carpels  1-8,  separate,  becoming  follicles 

Ouliure  amd  Propagation,  —  Theas 
plants  ore  easily  erown  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  preferably  in  a  moist  shady 
place,  and  may  be  used  in  mosses.  They 
may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  root  in 
spring,  or  from  seeds  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe  in  the  same  way  as  recommended 
for  Aotaa  above. 

C.  omericana. — A  native  of  Carolina, 
2-4  ft.  high,  with  tripinnate  leaves,  and 
beautiful  feathery  panicles  of  whitish 
sweet-scented  flowers  in  Angnst  and 
September. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  cordifolio. — Also  a  native  of  North 
America,  2-8  ft.  high,  with  biternate 
leaves,  having  4-5-Iobed,  toothed  leaflets, 
heart-shaped  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  July 
and  August  in  white  racemes. 

Culture  tie.  as  above. 

C.clata. — ^This  isafetid-smellingherb 
about  2  ft.  high,  native  of  N.  Americaand 
Siberia,  in  which  latter  country  it  is  used 
on  account  of  its  offensive  smell  for  dri- 
ving away  bugs.  The  leaves  are  temate 
or  bitemate,  with  ovate  oblong  deeply 
toothed  leaflets,  and  the  panicled  rocemea 
of  whitish  flowers  appear  in  June  and 
July. 

Culture  do.  as  above. 

C.  fcetidA.  —  A  beautiftil  European 
species  Q-8  ft.  hiKh,  resembling  G.  ameri- 
eana  in  habit  and  foliage,  and  bearing 
panicles  of  white  flowers  in  July  which 
ore  remarkable  for  their  evil  smell,  as  are 
also  the  green  seed  pods- 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  japonioL  — A  Japanese  species  8  ft. 
high,  with  large  temate  leaves  cnt  into 
5-7  heart-shaped  lobes.  The  white  nn- 
stalked  flowers  appear  in  summer  on  long 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

C.  racemosa  (C.  terp^Uaria;  Actiea. 
racenioia).— This  is  the  '  Black  Snake- 
root  '  of  N.  America,  and  grows  from  S  to  5 
ft.  high,  with  8-temate  leaves,  having 
serrated  or  cut  leaflets.  The  white  flowers 
are  borne  on  very  longoompound racemes 
in  Jnly  and  August. 

Culture  dc.  oe  above. 
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X.  fitfolm. — A  preM;  North  AtneriMO 
boah  %^  ft.  high,  with  long-stalked  pin- 
nate leaTM,  compoBed  of  S-S  more  oi 
lau  OTkte  la&ee-uiaped,  cut,  lobed,  And 
toothed  leafleta.  The  amall  dark  purple 
and  oft«D  polygunona  flowers  are  pro- 
duMd  in  Manm  uid  April  in  eompound 
rkoemes  before  the  lemea  have  developed. 
The  flowers  consist  of  6  petal-like  sepala, 
and  S  apuD  clawed  petals  often  broadened 
kt  the  iop. 

Caltare  and  Propagation.  —  This 
q»eeie8  will  thrive  in  ordinary  good  garden 
•oil,  and  may  be  grown  in  the  ehrabber; 
or  border.  New  plants  are  chiefly  ob- 
tained by  layering  the  shoots  in  snnuner 
and  antoinn,  or  by  detaching  the  Hnokers 
and  replantins  in  early  antmnn  or  spring. 
Beede  are  seldom  or  very  rarely  produced 
in  thia  conntry, 

PfONIA  (PsoHY,  Pboht,  or  Pioky). 
A  genoa  of  herbaceons  plants  with 
praeimial  rootetoeks,  or  branched,  more 
or  less  woody  sterna.  Leaves  alternate, 
large,  more  or  less  finely  ont  or  lobed. 
Flowers  beaatifiil,  pnrple,  white,  rose  Ac. 
Sepals  5,  herbaoeona,  nerBistent.  Petals 
5-10,  eonspionons,  broad,  not  pitted.  Car- 
pels 2-5,  snrroiinded  by  a  fleshy  disc ; 
follieles  dehiscent;  eeeda  large. 

EsBBACEons  PfOHaa 
CwIfuTW. — Pteonies  will  grow  finely  in 
most  eoila,  but  being  gross  feeders  they 
prefer  good  moist  loam,  which  previons 
to  planting  should  be  well  trenched  and 
have  a  dreesing  of  rotted  oow  manure. 
Plants  with  2  or  8  crowns  eventaally 
make  splendid  specimens,  and  provided  a 
good  mnlehof  mannie  ia  placed  round  the 
crowns  every  winter,  say  in  January  or 
Febniary,  the  plants  need  not  be  disturbed 
(or  several  years  and  will  produce  prions 
Eoasses  of  flower  each  year  during  May, 
Jnne,  and  July,  according  to  locality. 
The  best  time  for  planting  is  early  autumn 
— Bay  in  October — before  growth  bos 
quite  ceased,  and  late  spring,  about  April, 
when  growth  baa  commenced.  The 
crowns  should  not  be  placed  deeper  than 
1-2  in.  below  the  sur&ce,  and  the  clnmps 
not  lew  than  8  or  4  ft.  apart.  With  a 
view  to  having  fine  plants  in  the  future, 
the  bloom-buds  should  be  pinched  off  the 
first  season  after  planting,  so  that  all  the 
work  of  the  roots  and  leaves  is  devoted  to 
building  up  a  strong  healthy  specimen. 
Peeonies  if  not '  coddled  '  thrive  in  all 


sorts  of  pactions,  but  the  flowers  last 
longer  in  ^aded  situations,  and  the  foliage 
is  more  luxuriant  than  in  spots  folly 
exposed  to  the  sun. 

If  the  flowers  are  cut  just  as  they  are 
aboQt  to  open,  they  will  retain  their  beauty 
andfreshnessalonf^time  in  water.  Mixed 
with  masses  of  their  own  foliage,  they  are 
excellent  for  room  decoration.  If  the 
flowers,  however,  are  cat  after  expanding, 
they  last  only  for  a  short  time. 

Propagation.  —  The  herbaceous 
PfeonieB  are  usually  increased  by  care, 
fully  dividing  the  stocks  in  antmnn  or 
spring.  Seeds  may  also  be  Bown  as  soon 
as  ripe,  bat  they  are  a  very  long  time  in 
germinating.  As,  however,  it  takes  &om 
five  to  eight  years  to  obtun  a  really  good 
fiowering  plant  from  seeds,  this  method  of 

Kpagation  ia  rarely  adopted,  except  by 
je  growers  who  make  a  speoiohty  of 
runn^  novelties.  The  single-flowered 
varieties  produce  seeds  in  abondanoe,  but 
the  doable- flowered  ones,  which  are  much 
more  highly  valaed,  only  rarely  produce 
seeds.  The  best  time  to  sow  Peony  seeds 
is  when  they  are  thoroughly  ripe.  Pre- 
pared light  loamy  soil  in  a  cold  ttaaxe  or 
sheltered  border  is  osed,  or  the  seeds  may 
be  sown  in  pots  or  pans. 

F,  altnfloia  (P.  edulit).  —  This  weU- 
known  species  is  a  native  of  Siberia, 
where  its  roots  are  sometimes  eaten  by 
the  Mongolian  Tartars.  It  grows  2-8  ft. 
high,  and  has  leaves  at  first  reddish,  then 
of  a  ruddy  green,  smooth,  with  oblong 
acute  leaflets  8-4  in.  long,  1-lA  in.  broad. 
The  beautifiil  white  or  pink  flowers, 
which  ore  bright  red  in  bnd,  appear  in 
May  and  June,  sometimee  as  many  aa 
five  on  a  slender  stem,  and  emit  a  sweet 
Bose-like  fragrance. 

The  beat  known  varieties  ore  fra- 
grant, tinengii  [Hvmei),  tatarica,  uni- 
flora,  vettalit,  and  Whitl^. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

P.  anomala  (P.  Fiteheri;  P.  inter- 
media; P.  tibirica).— It  is  probable  that 
the  typical  P.  anomaia  is  not  in  culti- 
vation, most  of  the  oidtivated  forms,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Lynch  of  the  Botanic 
Qardens,  Cambridge,  being  derived  from 
a  variety  called  imignii.  It  is  a  native 
of  N.  Europe,  Siberia  Ac,,  and  has  lai^e 
spindle-shaped  roots  from  which  arise 
stems  2-8  ft.  high.  Leaves  10-12,  cut 
into  numerous  confluent  lance- shaped 
acute  segments  1^2  in.  long,  the  lower 
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leaves  haviog  80-40.  The  bright  crim- 
eoD  solitary  flowerB,  4  in.  oetow,  appe&r 
in  Ma;  and  Jnne,  the  outer  sepals  being 
produced  into  long,  often  compoond, 
leafy  points.  The  fruits  (folhclea)  are 
covered  with  a  red  or  white  down, 

Cultitre  Ac.  as  above,  p.  16fi. 

P.  arietiiiA.— A  native  of  S.  Enrope, 
3-3  ft.  high,  with  pole  green  or  blae- 
gteen  leaves,  down;  beneath,  having 
more  or  less  oblong  or  lanee-Bhi^>ed  con- 
fluent e^ments.  The  dark  red  BoUtor; 
flowers,  abont  4  in.  across,  appear  in  Uav, 
and  are  r^aoed  b;  8  or  4  denselj  wooll; 
fruits,  spreading  almost  horizontally  from 
the  base. 

The  variety  Andenoni,  which  is  pro- 
bably a  native  of  the  Levant,  has  blue 
or  ^ooouB-green  leaves,  and  deep  rose 
flowers  with  slightly  crisped  petals.  The 
variety  creiiea,  from  the  mountains  of 
Crete,  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  Pnoniei, 
and  may  be  recognised  by  its  pale  glau- 
cous green  leaves  when  springing  out  of 
the  ground.  The  flowers  are  pale  rose  or 
neaily  white  with  torn  or  ja^d  petals. 

Cullur«  de.  as  above. 

P.  Bokeri. — A  distinct  species,  resem- 
bling P.  Iritmrnata  in  habit,  and  named 
a  few  yeare  ago  by  Mr,  Lynch,  of  Cam- 
bridge. It  has  cylindrical  and  somewhat 
spindle-shaped  roots,  and  stout  stems 
about  2  ft.  high,  reddish,  flezuose,  and 
hairy  frvm  the  lowest  leaf  to  the  flower. 
The  red-stalked  leaves  are  biteraate, 
with  broadly  ovate-acnte  segments  about 
SJ  in.  long,  the  upper  surface  tinted  with 
red,  the  under  hairy  and  gloucona. 
Flowers  deep  rose,  over  4  in.  across,  with 
obovate  slightly  crisped  petals,  u^ally 
with  a  white  median  line  beneath. 

Culture  lie.  as  above, 

P.  Borri  (P.  Buiei,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2284). 
This  IB  another  new  species  created  by 
Ur.  Lynch.  It  has  leaf  segments  abont 
5  times  as  long  as  broad,  scarcely  downy 
but  very  glaucous  below,  and  brilliant  red 
flowers  produced  in  May.  The  true  P. 
Butti  is  described  on  p,  167. 

Cultjtre  rfc.  as  above. 

P.  Broteri,— A  native  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  closely  related  to  P_  coral- 
lina.  It  has  cylindrical  roots,  reddish 
stems,  smooth  ovate  pointed  leaflets, 
broadest  near  the  middle,  and  rosy-red  or 
sometimes  white  flowers,  appearing  in 
May  and  folbwed  by  h^ry  fruits. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above. 


P.  BrowneL— A  rare  North  American 
species  about  18  in.  high,  with  pale  green 
oi  blne-greeu  leaves,  having  temately 
divided  or  cut  leaflets.  The  globose 
flowers  appear  in  May  and  are  about  1  in. 
in  diameter,  with  doll  red  petals  brighter 
on  the  edges. 

The  variety  eaiifornica  has  bifid  or 
trifld,  never  pinnatifid,  leaflets,  Uu  apical 
segments  bemg  oblong,  lanceolate,  acute, 
and  not  glaucous. 

OuUwre  dtc.  as  above. 

P.  corallma  (P.  Mat).  —  A  native  of 
8.  Europe  to  Asia  Minor,  with  spincUe- 
shaped  or  knobby  roots.  It  has  reddish 
stems  2-8  ft.  high,  and  smooth,  deep 
green  leaves  with  reddish  veins,  cut  into 
more  or  less  broadly  ovate  segments. 
The  crimson  or  rose-red  flowers  appear 
in  May,  havmg  6-6  obovate  or  rounded 
petals  2-8  in.  long. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

P.  coriaceo. — A  species  from  the  S.  of 
Spain,  mountains  of  Morooeo  and  Algeria. 
The  leaves  are  cut  into  broadly  ova(« 
entire  smooth  leaflets,  firm  in  texture. 
The  flowers  are  large,  bright  crimson, 
appearing  in  May. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

P.  decora. — A  Servian  species  related 
to  P.  arietina,  with  smooth  stems  2-8  H. 
high,  and  pole  green  or  slightly  glaocona 
leaves,  red  at  the  edges,  smooth  or  slightly 
hairy  beneath,  cut  into  numerous  oblong^ 
bhmt  leaflets.  Flowers  in  May,  solitary, 
crimson,  with  6-8  petals  1^2  in.  lon^ 
and  about  1  in.  broad.  The  large  b^ry 
fruits  ore  widely  divergent. 

The  variety  Pallati  has  nonowly 
oblong  leaves,  while  those  of  elattor  MTft 
broadly  oblong. 

Culture  dc,  as  above. 

P.  EmodL  —  A  fine  but  rather  rare 
species  from  the  Himalayas.    It  grows 

2-3  ft.  high,  with  thin,  smooth,  deep  gmen 
leaves  paler  beneath,  and  cut  into  numer- 
ous lance-shaped  pointed  segments.  The 
wbite  flowers,  8-4  in.  across,  ore  prod  aoed 
in  March  from  the  axils  of  toe  upper 
leaves,  and  have  unequal  obovate  petals 
l|-2  in.  broad,  while  some  of  the  outer 
sepals  are  produced  into  leafy  points. 

CuUare  do.  as  above.  This  fins 
FKony  requires  a  warm  sheltered  situation 
and  thorooghiy  well-drained  soil  so  that 
t  does  not  suf^r  during  the  winter  months 
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P.  1 


-  A  well-known  garden 
^ut  1B-&4  in.  hif^,  native  of  the  B.  of 
Fnmoe.  The  leavea  ue  bitemate  with 
red-tinted  stalks,  and  are  out  into  nnmer- 
one  oblong-acute  oonflnent  aegmenta,  deep 
Kreen  and  emooth  above,  pale  green  and 
downy  beneath.  The  eoUtary  bright  red 
flower*  appear  in  Mb;  on  short  stalks, 
having  roundish  petals  'i  in.  long. 

Cuttttre  •'e.  as  above. 

P.  fajbrida,  which  is  not  a  bjbrid  but 
a  native  of  the  Caucasus,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  variety  of  P.  tvraUfolia.  It  differs, 
however,  in  not  having  creeping  stems, 
and  the  leaf  segments  are  somewhat 
liroader.     P.  laciniata  is 

Culturt  tie.  as  above. 

F.  microcupa. — A  speaies  from  the 
Spanish  mountains,  1'2-16  in.  high,  and 
closely  related  to  P.  hvmilU.  The  red- 
stalked  leaves  are  very  downy  beneath, 
Kud  cut  into  numerouB  ebloDg-acute  aeg- 
ment«.  The  flowers  are  brignt  crimson, 
appearing  in  May. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

P.  mollis^— This  is  si^poeed  to  be  a 
native  of  the  Crimea,  asd  grows  about 
13  in.  hi^.  The  rigid  haii^  stems  beckr 
dark  bluiah'greea  much-divided  leaves, 
densely  hairy  beneath.  The  solitary 
pniple-red  flowers  appear  in  May,  and 
are  smaller  than  those  of  P.  o^ctnoiit. 
Fruits  nsoaUy  8,  erect,  slightly  mcnrved, 
^od  densely  hairy. 

CvUure  ile,  ta  above. 

P.  oSdnalia. — This  native  of  South 
Europe  is  the  most  generally  met  with 
Peony  in  gardens,  especially  the  double- 
flowered  varieties,  which  are  very  beau- 
tifoL  It  is  3-8  ft.  high,  with  smooth  deep 
KTeen  leaves,  paler  and  aometimes  downy 
beneath,  out  into  numerous  lance-shaped 
B^tnenta,  1-2  in.  broad.  The  solitary 
flowers  are  usuaUy  red  or  crimson,  but 
there  are  varions  ahadee  to  white,  all 
spearing  in  May  and  June. 

AjDong  the  finest  varieties  of  P.  oMei- 
nalu  tuealaan  may  be  made  of  the  foUow- 
ijjg :  atittiumtffivra  plena,  in  which  the 
central  petals  are  nnited  into  an  elevated 
tnft,  the  outer  petals  being  similar  to  those 
of  the  BJngle  form ;  purpurea  plena  (also 
known  as  fulgent  and  splandeni)  has 
fjlobnlar  double  flowers  of  a  reddish-puc- 
ple,  the  central  petals  being  more  or  leei 
narrowly  strap-shiiped,  ud  ndsed  some- 


what above  the  outer  and  much  larger 
petals;  imearttata  plena  has  beuitSul 
crinuoD  flowers  which  beoome  white  as 


TOKaplena,aaA  sonata aiegon*, with  deep 
roee-striped  flowers-  P.  Imata  is  a  dwarf 
form  wi^  narrower  and  more  numerous 
leaf- aegmenta.  It  is  a  native  of  Portugal, 
and  may  be  readily  recognised  by  its 
brilliant  salmon-coloured  flowers. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

P.  paradoxa. — A  native  of  Bouthem 
France  ajid  Hungary,  12-lB  in.  high, 
forming  denae  tofts  of  leaves,  much  cut 
and  lobed,  with  red  margins.  The  flowers 
appear  in  May  and  June,  one  on  a  stem, 
uid  are  of  a  purple-red  colour. 

This  is  closely  related  to  the  next 
species,  but  has  amaller  ovate  and  more 
glaucous  leaves,  with  more  divided, 
crowded,  and  overlapping  leaflets.  Culti- 
vation, however,  has  produced  a  good 
many  modificaiions  of  the  type,  and  tbere 
now  exist  forms  between  the  single  type 
and  those  with  very  double  flowers. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

P.  peregrina.  —  A  well-known  plant 
from  B.  Europe.  It  grows  lJ-2  it.  high, 
having  dull  green  leaves,  smooth  above, 
paler  and  hairy  beneath,  and  cut  into 
oblong  acnte  segments,  8-4  in.  long,  and 
1-lj  in.  broad,  l^e  bright  orimson  flowers 
having  5-10  petals  appear  on  short  stalks 
in  May  and  June. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

P,  pnbens  may  be  regarded  as  a 
variety,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  hairy 
stems  and  leaves,  the  latter  with  red 
margins,  the  leaflets  tapering  to  a  point, 
and  flowers  rosy-rei  The  variety 
hytaialina  has  bitemate  leaves  of  a  pale 
grass-green  and  stems  covered  wi&  white 
haira.  Compacta,  grows  only  about  1  ft. 
high,  and  has  very  broad,  overlapping 
leafiets  with  very  blunt  divisions,  and 
purple -red  flowers. 

Culture  tie.  as  above. 

P.  Russi. — A  native  of  Corsioa,  Sicily, 
Sardinia  and  Algeria.  It  is  12-18  in. 
high,  with  apincUe-shaped  roots.  The 
lower  leave  a  are  bitemate,  thin  in 
texture,  and  cut  into  ovate  or  obloug 
segments.  The  bright  crimson  flowers 
appear  in  May  and  June. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

P,  tennifolia. — A  very  distinct  species 
2-lS  in.    high,    with    creeping   stems, 
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and  a  native  of  TruiBylvBiiia  to  the 
CrimeA,  CancaeniB,  and  Annenio.  The 
leaves  axe  cnt  into  very  nomeiotiB  linear, 
one'Dsrved  sesmeDtB,  and  at  anoa  oba- 
racteriM  the  plant.  The  solitary  flowers 
witli  ronndish  sepals,  and  dark  crimson 
elliptic  wedge-shaped  petals,  appear  Id 
May  and  June,  and  ore  enhanced  in  beanty 
by  the  golden  stamens  with  pnrple  fila- 
ments Burroanding  the  deep  pnrple  velvety 
carpels  in  the  centre. 

The  handsome  double  varieties  of 
P.  lenui/oHa  are  those  most  naually  grown 

Culture  Sb.  as  above. 

P.  tritcniata. — A  native  of  the 
Caucasoa,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Crimea, 
18-24  in.  high.  The  roots  are  oblong  or 
cylindrical,  and  the  smooth  leaves,  pale 
^en  above,  glauoons  beneath,  are  cut 
into  oblong  leaflets,  bluntly  ronnded  at 
the  apex  and  with  a  small  onsp.  The 
rose-red  Sowers  are  borne  in  May  and 
June,  one  on  a  stem,  and  have  6-8 
obovate  petals  2-2J  in.  long. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above. 

P.  villosa  (P.  lejsiitjfora).— A  species 
closely  related  to  P.  mcUU,  bat  havii^ 
longer  petioles,  and  while  flowers. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above. 

P.  Wittmaoniana.  —  A  distinct  but 
somewhat  rare  speeies  from  the  Canoasus 
and  N.  Ferda.  It  is  abont  2  ft.  high,  with 
bitemate  leaves,  nsnaUy  having  not  more 
than  8  ovate  deep  green  segments  to  each 
division,  downy  beneath.  The  flowers 
ace  home  on  uiort  stalks  in  April  and 
May,  and  have  ronndish  sepals  and  petals, 
the  latter  about  2  in.  long,  and  of  a  pale 
yellow  oolonr. 

Culture  tic.  as  above. 

HYBRID  P.EONIES.— The  Pteony 
owes  its  importance  as  a  beautiful  gar- 
den plant  chiefly  to  the  bet  that  hnn- 
dreds  of  first  class  varieties  have  been 
raised  in  this  coontiy  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent by  intercrossing  a  few  natural 
species,  chiefly  P.  alhiflora  and  P.  o^ct- 
nalia,  although  a  few  have  sprung  from 
P.  peregrina ;  two  or  three  from  P.  tenui- 
foha ;  what  are  known  ae  the  Chinese 
Pceonies  from  P.  Beevti  and  P.  Pottsi ; 
and  the  Anemone-flowered  kinds  which 
bear  traces  of  P.  officinalU  and  P. 
paradoxa. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  best 
Hybrid  Fsonies  grown,  bnt  as  new  ones 


appear    every  year,  those  in  search  of 
novelties  may  consult  trade  oataloguea. 


Many  of  the  folloflfing  ar«  vary 
fragrant. 

WHITB    AND    CRKAITY   YKLLOW    FSONOfl 

Alba  plaiiMritna,  pure  white. 

Album,  blush-white,  centre  primrose- 
yellow  and  white. 

Alice  Julvecourt,  blnsh,  pasung  off 
white,  centre  tinged  primrose. 

CatididUtima,  beantifol  primrose- 
yellow,  with  pare  white  goard  petals, 
anemone  -flowered . 

Comte  d'Otmonte,  white,  tinged  blnsfa, 
centre  bright  yellow  and  beautifolly 
fringed. 

Counteii  of  Claneairty,  delicate  blnsh 
and  primrose-yellow,  dwuf,  erect  grower. 

CouTonne  d'Or,  large  creamy  white, 
laced  crimson,  showing  golden  anthers. 

Dalacour  Verhitle,  pure  white,  with 
fine  broad  petals,  strong  sturdy  h^it, 
flowers  of  perfect  form. 

Duehette  de  Theba,  delicate  fleah- 
white,  large  broad  petab. 

Duke  of  WellingtoTi,  yellow,  with 
large  pure  white  guard  petals,  fise 
bloomer. 

Elegant  tuperbittima,  pure  white, 
dwarf  grower. 

Fettaia  maxima,  snow-white,  large 
spreading  fully  doable  flower. 

Oraeckut,  primrose-yellow  passing  off 
white,  very  large. 

HiUne  LeiUe,  primrose -yellow  with 
large  white  guard  petals. 

Ladiy  Dartmouth,  beantiM  pore 
white,  very  large. 

Lady  Qodiva,  pore  white,  cento« 
tinted  flesh,  tnll'double,  of  highest 
quality. 

La  TuUpe,  large  snow-white,  laced 


La  Vettale,  white,  with  blush  gnard 
petals  occasionally  laced  crimson,  fine 
substance,  strong  sturdy  growth. 

Madame  Diipont,  pure  white,  laced 
crimson,  full -double. 

Marie  Lernoine,  pure  white,  with 
creamy  centre,  large  globolar- shaped 
flower,  full- double. 

Nitta,  fine  broad-petalled  pare  white 
flowers,  a  new  Japanese  variety. 

Baiho,  a    new  variety  from    Japan 
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floven  1m^,  pore  white,  ood  eemi- 
donble. 

SnowfroU  (DuckeMB  dt  Nemourt), 
large  anow-white,  tall. 

Solfaierre,  beantifal  primrose-yellow, 
paadng  off  pore  white,  toll. 

Triom.phe  d«  Pari*,  large  broad  white 
gtuid  petals,  centre  primrose,  poBsing  to 
whit«,  handsome  flower. 

Viacoanteit  Folkeatone,  pure  white, 
foll-donhle,  of  finest  form. 

TfAitfeyt,  pnre  wbiM,  tinged  rose, 
very  earlj. 

BLUB  B- PINK   PSOMIBS 

Agnet  Barr,  softest  of  pinks,  centre 
Miuuy-yellow  and  bloflh,  tall  grower. 

Arethuta,  pink,  passing  to  blush,  free 
Uoomer,  tall  grower. 

Augiute  iiieUet,  soft  pink,  inter- 
fpersed  with  yellow,  toll  grower. 

BeUe  Chatelaiine,  blush-pink,  centre 
nlphnr,  changing  to  white. 

Belle  Vouaittienne,  soft  rose-pink, 
centre  primrose,  passing  off  pore  white. 

Caroline  AUain,  blueh-pink,  centre 
flesh  to  white. 

Ccret,  soft  pink  enard  oetals,  with 
ebanning  fimbriated  UnBh-wnit«  centre, 
pretty. 

Charlmnayne,  bituh,  laced  rose,  full 
double. 

Deli£aHa»ima,  flesh,  passing  to  blush- 
white,  ftUl-double. 

Dnchett  of  Sutherland,  beantifiil  pink, 
tipped  silyery  -  white,  dwarf  compact 
habit. 

Engine  Verdier,  btnsb,  centre  white, 
very  luge  beaatifolly  formed  flower,  tall 
grower,  f^  bloomer. 

Favtt,  blneh-pink. 

Figaro,    pink,    centre    blush,    laced 


Graee  Darling,  soft  piiik  guard  petals, 
eentre  blnah,  splashed  crimson,  petals 
prettily  fimbriated. 

6r<md\flora  camea,  soft  flesh,  early. 
fiuniM  eamea^  peach -blossom,  centre 
blush,  changing  to  white. 

liody  ArdUav/n,  delicate  blush,  centre 
•baded  primroee,  fine  large  flowers. 

JJady  8om«r*el,  soft  rose-pink,  laced 
awaaon. 

Leonie,  blush-white,  of  perfect  form. 
3iadame   Breon,  colour   an  exquisite 
peach -blossom,   large   handsome   flowers, 
&«e  bloomer. 


Madame  de  Qalhau,  beantifhl  scdt 
pink,  enormous  flowers  of  perfect  form. 

Madame  de  Vatry,  white,  guard  petaU 
flesb-colonred,  fragrant. 

Madame  Henri,  peach-blossom,  with 
prettily  tessellated  soft  yeUow  oentre. 

Madame  Loite  Mire,  beautiful  blush- 
pink,  lai^e  foil-double  flowers. 

Madame  Mannoir,  beantifu]  soft  pink, 
fully  double,  dwar£ 

Mada/m,e  Moreau,  pink,  with  blnsh- 
white  centre. 

Madame  Serrei,  delicate  rose,  passing 
to  bhish. 

Madame  Vilmorin,  blush-white. 

Magnifiea,  soft  pink,  centre  primrose 
and  rose. 

Monmeur  Andri,  pink,  centre  shaded 
flesh. 

Motuieur  Paillef,  soft  pink,  centre 
blush,  splashed  red,  very  pretty. 

Novelty,  cream,  flushed  pink,  full- 
double,  very  early. 

Paganim,,  pnmrose,  passing  off  white, 
with  large  blush  guard  petals. 

Prince  Pierre  Galitsin,  peaoh- 
blosHom,  primrose  centre,  prettily  fim- 
briated. 

Prineai$  OloHlde,  beantifhl  peaoh- 
bloBBom,  with  creamy  yellow  and  blush 
centre,  fine  form. 

Princeai  May,  peach,  with  creamy 
yellow  and  blush  centre,  tall  grower.       ' 

Beine  det  Franeaieet,  dlvery-pink, 
interspersed  with  yellow,  laced  crimson, 
large  flower. 

Bote  d'AmiOur,  lovely  blush,  full- 
double. 

Saucy  LoM,  lovely  soft  rose-i^nk, 
centre  yellow,  very  pretty. 

TagUoni,  pink,  cenke  shaded  blnah, 
large  showy  flowers,  profuse  bloomer. 

The  Lady,  pink,  laced  crimson,  free 
bloomer. 

Triomphe  du  Nord,  silvery-pink,  ahow- 
ing  the  golden  anthers,  very  pretty,  toll 
grower. 

Zoe  Vemiory,  soft  pink,  centre  prim- 


BOSS  AKD  PINK 

Alexandre  Dumaa,  bright  rose,  inter- 
laced with  cream,  large  flower,  very  free 
bloomer. 

Alice  Crouete,  beautiful  soft  rose, 
flesh  centre. 

Cojnte  de  Pari*,  rose-carmine,  centre 
stained  ualmon,  passing  off  blush. 
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Curiota,  pink,  tipped  white,  tall 
grower,  free  bloomer. 

Dr.  Boiiduval,  rose,  centre  salmon. 

Dr.  Neetor  Pelairy,  rose-pink. 

Oloboxa,  bright  pink,Q&ntte  interlaced 
with  flesh, 

Olcire  de  Palrie,  bright  rose,  tipped 
white,  fall- double. 

Qrandiflora  tuperba,  luge  bright  pink 
goard  petals,  centre  fleah. 

Jotephine  ParmenHer,  rose,  centra 
pinit  BumiBed  salmon. 

JvUi  Lebon,  rose,  full-donble. 

Ladu  Carrington,  bright  pink,  tipped 
white,  showing  golden  anthers. 

Lady  Leonora  Bnumwelt,  beautiful 
soft  rose,  very  large  full-double  flowers. 

L'EUgante,  pmk,  centra  shading  to 
blush,  very  pretty. 

Afadame  Cowraat,  deep  rose,  edged 
silTer,  fragroiit. 

Madame  Fv/rtado,  carmine,  centra 
florets  tinted  B&lmon-rose. 

Madame  Jamet  Odier,  bright  rose, 
centre  passing  to  blush. 

Madonnu,  rose,  centra  pink,  large 
flower  of  fine  form. 

Maria  Houitlon,  bright  rose,  fdll- 
donble. 

Mikado,  a  lovelj  new  Japanese  variety, 
with  large  bold  guard  petals  of  a  beantiful 
cerise- rose,  central  florets  pink  edged 
gold. 

Mom.  Oalland,  bright  pink,  fdll- 
double,  late. 

Prince  Oft  arfet,  rich  oerise-rose,  centre 
tinged  salmon. 

Heine  dea  Fleura,  bright  rose-pink, 
strongly  (Hill- double. 

Hoee  of  Caai/ile,  bright  rose-pink,  large 
filll-double  anemone-flowered. 

Roaea  magna,  bright  rose-pink,  centra 
pink,  very  effective  and  showy. 

Sidonio;  pink,  shading  to  blush,  fine 
large  flowers. 

Sihnue,  bright  pink,  full-double,  firee 
bloomer. 

Sir  Henry  Irving,  bright  rose-pink, 
very  large,  of  perfect  form,  a  grand  late- 
flowering  variety. 

Vicomle  de  FoneevUle,  clear  pink, 
frilled  white. 

Waahington,  beautiful  lose-cerise. 

JTJLL    DEEP   BOSE    PEONIES 

Abel  de  Pujol,  fall  rose,  shading  to 
pink,  free  bloomer. 

Adelaide  Delache,  deep  rose,  tipped 
white,  profuse  bloomer. 


Bonaparte,  brilliant  rose,  large  loose 
flower,  showy. 

Charlet  Binder,  bright  carmine. 

Charlctte  BronM,  bright  rose-oannine. 

De  CandoUe,  rose-pink,  foil-double. 

Dr.  Bretonneau,  deep  satin-rose. 

Ettmdard  du^  Grand  Uomtne,  brilliant 
rose,  very  large. 

itabelle  Karlitzky,  full  rose-pink. 

John  Fraeer,  &  lovelj  cerise-rose,  fall- 
double,  of  perfect  form. 

Madame  Benard,  bright  rose. 

Madame  Lebon,  rich  cerise-rose,  fiill- 
double,  profuse  l>loomer. 

Madette  Quvrim,  deep  rose. 

i^obilitnma,  rose,  finely  formed 
flower. 

Sir  Oharlee  Dilke,  bright  rose,  tipped 
blush,  showing  the  golden  anthers. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  brilliant  rose,  shad- 
ing to  pink,  showing  golden  anthers. 

Souvemr  de  t'Expoaition  VnivoraelU, 
beautiful  rose,  passing  off  pink. 

nEEP   CBIUSON    FSOJOKS 

BuyckU,  intense  crimson -purple, 
dwarf  in  growth. 

Delachei,  very  deep  crimson. 

Edward  Bim/nvmt,  large  rich  orimscoi, 
showing  the  golden  anthers,  tall  grower. 

Francoi*  Oriigat,  rich  purple,  a  very 
richly  coloured  variety. 

Joseph  Chamberlain,  rich  o) ' 


Lord  Salitbwry, 
very  large. 

Loaie  Van  Houtte,  a  fine  rich  pniple- 
orimson,  very  handsome. 

Madame  Charpentier,  very  deep  crim- 
son, full -double,  dwarf. 

Madame  Stair,  brilliant  crimson,  taQ 
grower. 

Marshal  MacMahon,  rich  bill  carmine, 
profaee  bloomer. 

Paul  Bitbourg,  rich  glittering  crimson, 
late- flowering. 

Prince  Imperial,  beautiful  bright 
CTimson,  tipped  purple,  fine  form. 

Prince  Protper,  glowing  purple  car- 
mine,   showing     golden     anthera,    very 

Beine  Potard,  very  rich  glowing  crim- 
son. 

Bohin  Hood,  rich  glittering  orimson, 
showing  golden  anthers. 

Rubra  Triomphane,  very  rich  gUttei 


Sir  Frederick  Letgkton,  rich 

tipped  white. 
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Bir  WitUam  Earaotirt,  rich  glowing 
arimBon,  a  verj  bright  oolonr,  tall  grower. 
8ti^«rb\iaimv4,  rich  carnuQe,  (olL 
Beaides  the  donble- flowered  PeeonieB 
(hcve  kra  also  monj  handsome  tonus 
with  single  floweis.  Karnes  have  been 
given  to  several  by  roeoialiats,  but  it  is 
Mttar  to  oonsolt  cataWnes,  as  new  ones 
are  eonstantly  being  added. 


P.  tntea. — This  is  a  new  and  remark' 
able  species  from  Ynnnan,  China,  and 
was  introduced  to  PariE  in  1887.  Being 
of  a  woody  nature,  it  now  ebares  with 
P.  Uoaian  the  distinction  of  being  a  Tree 
P«ony.  It  is  much  dwarfei  in  growth 
than  P.  Moutan,  and  has  paler  green 
leaves  with  mach  more  divided  and 
pointed  lobes,  the  aecondarj  stalks  being 
winged  instead  of  channelled.  The 
yellow  flowers  appear  at  tbe  end  of  May 
and  during  Jane,  and  seem  to  be  more 
profusel;  Dome  when  the  plants  are 
grafted  than  when  on  their  own  roots. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  Is  not  yet  well  Imown,  and  bnt 
little  can  be  said  of  its  behavionr  ont  of 
doors  in  cnltivation.  It  is  probably 
bardy  in  the  mild  southern  and  western 
distnctB,  but  woald  require  protection  in 
ItM  ffcvoorable  parts.  The  stems  may  be 
grafted  in  the  same  way  as  recommended 
below  for  P.  Moutan,  and  the  stocks 
mentioned  there,  as  well  aa  P.  caratlina, 
wonld  probably  give  satiefactoiy  results. 
This  species  may  ^so  be  raised    from 

P.  Houtan  (Mowtan,  oi  Tree  Peeony). 
A  fine  shrubby  much- branched  species 
8r-4  ft.  high,  native  of  China  and  Japan. 
The  Einooth  leaves  are  cut  into  oblong 
aente  s^ments,  and  in  a  young  state 
aamDiemanysfaadesofoolour,frompurple- 
erimson  to  green.  The  very  large  and 
handaome  flowers  appear  in  May,  and 
have  a  wide  range  of  colour,  white,  rose, 
•ahuon,  lilae,  scarlet,  magenta,  violet  &o. 
baing  represented. 

Cwltwre  and  Propagation.  —  Tree 
Pemiies  like  to  grow  in  a  good  strong, 
more  or  less  sandy  loam,  and  being  very 
gross  feeders,  they  may  with  great  ad- 
vantage be  given  occasional  mnlchings  of 
well-rotted  cow-manure. 

Tbe  shrubby  varieties  of  the  P.  Moutan 


may  be  increased  by  cuttings  taken  in 
sommer  with  a  piece  of  the  older  weU- 
ripeoed  stem  attached,  and  inserted  singly 
in  small  pots  with  sandy  soil,  and  placed 
in  a  cold,  shaded  frame  or  greenhouse. 
They  must  also  be  protected  from  frost  m 
winter.  These  shrubby  varieties  are  also 
grafted  on  the  stout  fleshy  roots  of  such 
herbaceous  kinds  as  P.  tubifiora.  and  P. 
officinaUt.  The  grafts  are  token  late  in 
summer  or  early  autumn,  and  should  be 
without  flower  buds.  Having  united  the 
graft  to  tbe  root  by  inserting  it  in  a  slit  of 
the  latter,  and  binding  the  junction,  the 
whole  fihonld  then  be  potted  and  plunged, 
so  as  to  cover  np  the  graft  a  Uttle,  in 
ordinary  soil,  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
shaded  until  Ine  union  has  become  com- 
plete. Air  may  then  be  admitted,  but  the 
plants  are  best  left  nndistnrbed  until 
spring.  They  may  then  be  grown  on  in 
pots  or  transferred  to  the  open  border  as 
required. 

In  wynx«  parts  of  the  country  Tree 
PEEonies  snfTer  more  or  less  kvm  tbe 
spring  frosts,  espeeially  if  tlie  previone 
summer  has  not  been  uivonrable  enough 
to  thoroughly  ripen  the  growths.  Some 
of  the  many  varieties  are  more  tender 
thsn  others,  and  in  such  cases  a  little 
shelter  by  means  of  a  glass  frame  wonld 
save  the  young  growths  and  flowers  in 
spring. 

Tree  Psonies  ore  often  grown  in  pots, 
and  apo  placed  in  greenhouses  so  that 
they  may  bloom  by  Febmary.  Forcing 
the  plants  out  of  thefr  natural  season  of 
flowering,  however,  exhausts  them  a  good 
deal,  and  plonta  thus  treated  can  be 
used  HUOcesmolly  for  such  a  purpose  only 
about  every  third  year.  If  grown  in  pots 
with  very  rich  soil,  and  ploMd  in  a  cold 
greenhouse  or  cold  frame  for  protection. 
Tree  Pieoniee  will  flower  earlier  than 
those  planted  ont,  the  blooms  will  be 
much  cleaner  and  finer,  and  the  plants 
will  not  undergo  any  severe  strain. 

The  following  ore  among  some  of  tbe 
best  varieties  grown : — 

Antigonus,  French  white  and  lilac ) 
cmUHit,  soft  lilac ;  Margaret  Attiaood, 
pure  white,  with  a  yellow  centre ;  Tfte 
Mikado,  rose  and  deep  yellow ;  Lwna, 
white  ;  Mammoth,  pink  ;  Morrit,  soft 
rose;  Jupiter,  salmon;  Duhamel,  lilac- 
rose  ;  Mdme.  Battier,  cream  and  flesh 
colour. 
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II.    CALYCANTHACEiE— Allspice  Order 

Shrubs  with  square  stems,  and  opposite,  simple,  and  soabrous  leaves  without 
stipules.  Flowersperigynous,  axillary,  solitary,  and  often  fragrant  or  aromatic. 
Sepals  and  petals  unmerous,  imbrioated  and  oombined  in  a  fleshy  tube. 
Stamens  numerous,  inserted  in  a  fleshy  rim  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  the  inner 
ones  being  sterile;  filaments  short.  Carpels  many,  distinot,  inserted  iu  a 
cavity,  one-oelled,  tapering  to  a  filiform  style.  The  fruit  is  an  etaerio  of  inde- 
hiscent  one-seeded  achenes. 

mouutiiina  of  Pennsylvania.  Leaves 
oblong,  thin,  blunt  or  aonte,  bright  green, 
smooUi,  or  nearly  so,  paler  beneath. 
Flowers  in  Uay,  Uvid  pnrple,  like  thorn 
of  C.  glaacu*. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 

C.  ocddentalia  (C  maorophylhu). — 
This  is  the  '  Bweet-soeuted  Sfajmb'  of 
Califoruia,  and  grows  6-12  ft.  high,  having 
oblong  or  ovate  heut-shaped  pointed 
leaves,  eli^tly  down;  on  the  veins 
beneath.  The  briok-red  sweet-scented 
fiowerd  which  ore  3-4  in.  across — each 
petal  being  about  2  in.  long  and  J  in. 
broad — are  produced  from  June  to 
October. 

CuUv/re  de,  as  above. 

CHIMONANTHUS.  -  A  genua 
closely  related  to  CtUycanthtu,  and  eon- 
taining  only  one  species,  dsBcribed  below, 
with  the  characters  of  the  gsnus : — 

C.  fraifrans  [Winter  Sweet).— Tbia 
beautiful  hardy  shrub  is  a  native  of 
China  and  Japan,  and  was  at  one  time 
also  known  nnder  the  name  of  Cali/ean- 
thu*  praeoa.  It  grows  B-10  ft.  high  or 
more  in  the  British  Islands,  and  from  the 
middle  of  December  until  the  end  of 
February  and  March  its  leafless  twigs 
are  covered  with  sweet. scented  yellow 
blossoms,  each  about  1  in.  across  and  with 
a  pnrple-brown  centre.  The  numerous 
onter  scale-like  sepals  gradually  pass  into 
petals,  fh>m  which  they  are  scarcely  die- 
tinct.  The  stamens  are  in  two  rows,  the 
5  onter  ones  only  being  fertile  and  united 
at  the  base,  the  inner  ones  being  sterile 
and  united  into  a  conelike  tube.  The 
leaves  appear  after  flowering  is  over,  and 
are  lance- shaped,  tapering  in  outline, 
slightly  hairy  beneath,  and  rather  rough 
to  the  touch. 

CulUiTe  and  Propagation.  —  This 
charming  winter- flowering  plant  should 


CALYCANTHUS  (Allspice  Tree). 
A  genus  of  handsome  deciduous  N. 
Amerioui  shrubs,  with  rather  large, 
^rple  or  livid  sweet-scented  flowers. 
They  grow  in  somewhat  shaded,  moist 
eoQ  in  the  wanner  parts  of  the  country, 
but  in  very  cold  districts  may  require 
a  little  protection  in  winter. 

Caltwre  and  Propagation. — Allipice 
trees  like  a  rich,  well-drained  sand;  peat 
and  loam,  but  will  grow  well  in  any  good 
garden  soil.'  Tbey  are  useM  for  the 
ahrnbbery,  or  in  beds  by  themselves  on 
the  grass  in  warm  and  sheltered  positions, 
or  they  may  be  trained  on  waUa  which 
are  overiiung  and  shaded  by  tall  trees. 
Propa^tion  may  be  effected  by  sowing 
aeeoH  m  a  cold  frame  in  spring,  or  as 
soon  as  fuily  ripe.  The  plants  may  also 
be  increased  by  division  of  the  clumps  or 
cffiiets,  and  also  by  layers  in  summer  and 
autumn,  this  method  being  probably  the 
easiest  in  our  climate. 

C.  floridns  (Carolina  Alltpice).  —  A 
native  of  Carolina  4-6  ft.  high,  with 
spreading  branchen  and  ovate  leaves, 
downy  beneath ;  the  wood  and  roots 
smelling  strongly  of  camphor.  The 
flowers,  which  have  a  sweet  apple  scent, 
appear  in  May.  There  are  several  forms 
of  this  species  which  receive  distinctive 
names  in  catalogues. 
Culture  (tc.  as  above. 
C.  glaucus  (C.  /CT-ttii*).— This  is  also 
from  Carolina,  and  grows  about  the  same 
height  as  C.  floridut.  The  leaves  are 
ovate  and  lance-shaped,  pointed,  glaucous 
and  downy  beneath,  and  the  livid  purple, 
not  strongly  scented  flowers  appear  in 
May.  C.  oblongifoliat  is  a  variety  with 
somewhat  elongated  leaves- 
Culture  (fc.  as  above. 
C.  bevigatus.-A  shrub  3-6  ft.  high 
with  strictly  erect  branches,  from   the 
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be  grown  in  b  deep  and  rich  tnrfy  loam, 
to  which  s  little  sand  and  leaf  moold 
maf  be  added.  Tbe  soil  should  be  well 
drained,  as  stagnant  moisture  at  the  root 
is  not  only  i^uriona  to  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  but  eSeotoallj'  oheoks  the  appeeo'- 
ance  of  its  bagnuit  blossoms  jnst  at  a 
period  when  ttiey  are  most  demrable. 
Darin);  the  late  aonuaer  and  antnmn 
months  the  shoots  ra&y  be  layered,  and 
will  be  well  rooted  by  the  following  spring 


Tbe  shoots  ma;  be  trained  upon  it  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  the  Feach  and 
Neotarine.  AAer  flowering  is  over  ft  is 
esBential  to  tliin  out  all  the  old  and  nse- 
lasH  shoots,  BO  as  to  enoonrage  the  de- 
velopment of  yoong  branches  daring  the 
year.  It  is  on  these  young  shoots,  fcmned 
each  year  after  the  flowering  period,  that 
tbe  bloaaoiDB  are  borne  in  winter,  and  it 
would  be  a  mistakB,  therefore,  to  prone 
the  plants  in  tbe  autnmn,  when  a  good 
.    .  _  .  deal  of  such  work  ie  done.    The  variety 

In    most    parts  of  the  country  the      grandiflorus  is  eaperioc  to  the  type,  and 

'  Winter  Sweet '  reqnires  the  protection      has  larger  flowers. 

of  a  wall  with  a  south  or  western  aspect. 

III.  MAGNOLIACE^— Ma^olia  or  Lily  Tree  Order 

For  the  most  part  beaatlful  and  often  aromatic  trees  and  ahrubs,  with 
alternate,  leathery,  entire  of  toothed  leaves,  distinotly  jointed  with  tbe  stem. 
Stipules  deoidaons,  but  when  yoong  are  rolled  together,  Etnd  leave  ringed 
murks  where  they  fall  off.  Flowers  eohtary  usually  hermaphrodite ;  sepals 
3-6,  deciduous ;  petals  3  or  more,  hypc^ynous,  imbricated  in  several  rows. 
Stamens  numerons,  hypogyuous,  often  with  dilated  or  thickened  filaments, 
free,  or  monadelphoua  in  male  flowers.  Carpels  numerous,  rarely  few  or 
solitary,  spirally  arranged  upon  a  torus  above  the  stamens,  one-celled.  Fruit 
either  woody  or  fleshy,  dehiscent  or  indehiscent. 

This  order  includes  some  of  the  most  beautiful  flowering  trees  and  shmbs 
in  the  world. 

and  Ireland.  They  leqnire  the  protection 
of  a  wall,  and  their  cultivation  ^ould  not 
be  attempted  in  cold  districts.  They 
thrive  in  sandy  loam,  and  are  propagated 
by  inserting  oattings  of  the  half  ripened 
wood  in  a  cold  frame  under  a  glass  during 
the  summer  months. 

ILUCIUU  (Akibeed  Tbkb).  — a 
genus  containing  only  a  few  species  of 
rather  tender  smooth  evergreen  shmbs 
or  small  trees,  vrith  oblong  leathery 
stalked  leaves,  which  emit  an  aromatic 
odour  when  rubbed  between  the  hands. 
The  yellowish  or  purple  hermaphrodite 
flowers  are  borne  either  singly  or  in  threes 
on  the  sides  of  the  twigs.  Sepals  8  or  6, 
membranous,  in  one  or  two  senes.  Petals 
nnmerouB,  in  many  series.  Stamen  fila- 
ments rather  thick.  Carpels  numerous, 
arranged  star-wise  on  the  torus,  and 
becoming  fleshy  or  rather  woody  when 
mature. 

Culture  and  Propagatum. — The  Ani- 
seed Trees  require  precisely  the  same 
cultural  treatment  as  mentioned  under 


DRIUYS.— A  genns  of  fine  evergreen 
half-hardy  trees  with  aromatic  bark,  and 
axillary  terminal  flowers.  Sepab  2-8, 
membranaceons,  cohering,  decidnouB. 
Petals  A  or  more,  overlapping  in  2  or  more 


oblong  light  green  dotted  leaves,  tapering 
towards  the  base.  The  white  or  pmkish 
flowers  are  borne  in  early  Hummer— the 
males  on  one  plant,  die  females  on 
another— and  consist  of  8  sepals  and  B 
(or  sometimes  ^  petals. 

Culture  <te.  as  for  D.  Winteri. 

D.  Winteri  {WvnUra  aromafica). — 
Winler't  Bark. — A  native  of  S.  America, 
where  it  reaches  a  height  of  2S  fl.  or  more. 
It  has  deep  green  smooth  oblong  obtuse 
leaves,  glancous  beneath.  The  flowers, 
with  e-ia  petals,  sre  abont  1  in.  across 
and  have  a  Jasmine-like  perfome. 

Cvliwr*  and  Propagation.  —  These 
two  epemes  can  be  grown  onl  of  doors  only 
in  the  most  bvourable  parte  of  England 
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Drimyt  above.  A  rich  sandj  Iomd,  with 
the  addition  of  a  litUe  peat  or  leaf  mould, 
wilt  enlt  (hem  all  veil.  They  can  be 
grown  oat  of  doors  with  any  Batisfftetion 
only  in  the  south,  and  even  there  they  do 
beet  in  warm  sheltered  poBitione.  New 
plants  are  obtained  by  placing  oattinga 
of  the  ripened  or  half-ripened  shoots  in 
sutdy  eoO  ondei  handlights  during  the 


I.  floridamiin. — This  handsome  shmb 
is  a  native  of  Florida  and  other  southern 
parts  of  the  United  States.  It  grows 
about  6  ft.  high,  and  has  oblong  lance- 
ahaped  leaves  somewhat  tapering  towards 
the  point.  The  conspicnoua  deep  purple- 
red  flowers,  each  eonaisting  of  3CpM 
petala,  are  prodnced  daring  &e  aammer 
montba  in  drooping  olnsters,  and  emit  a 
fragrant  odour. 

C^^l^ure  ite.  as  above. 

I.  religiomm  [I,  anUatutn). — Tliis  ia 
a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  grows 
about  4  ft.  high.  The  branohea  are 
clothed  with  amootli  entire  leavea,  and 
during  the  summer  months  the  small 
yetlowieh- white  flowers  ore  produoed  in 
clusters,  emitting  a  sweet  odour. 

This  ahmb  ia  hdd  in  great  reverence 
by  the  Japanese,  who  decorate  the  tomba 
of  their  friends  with  its  branches,  and 
bum  the  bark  as  incense. 

Cvliure  de.  aa  above. 

UAGNOLIA  (Lilt  Tbkb).— A  genns 
of  beautiful  lowering  trees  and  Mrube 
comprising  abont  20  species,  some  ever- 
green, some  deciduous.  Flowers  con. 
apiououB,  Bolitary,  terminal,  sessile  or 
shortly  stalked,  with  a  apathe-like  bract. 
Petals  6-12  imbrioating  in  2  or  more  rows. 
Carpels  nnmeroua,  oblong,  borne  on  a 
more  or  lees  conical  receptacle.  Leaves 
large  entire. 

OuUitre  and  PropagoHon. — Magnolias 
thrive  in  w^m  sunny  positions  in  de^ 
rich  loamy  well.drained  soil.  Whenplant- 
ing.  which  ahould be  done  in  the  spring  jnat 
as  growth  begins,  care  should  be  taken  to 
select  a  spot  from  which  it  will  not  be 
neceasary  to  remove  the  plant  for  at  least 
some  years,  as  too  frequent  transplanting 
is  detrimentoL 

The  eaaicat  way  of  increoaing  Magno- 
lias in  thia  country  ie  by  means  of  layers 
put  down  in  smnmer.  Seeds,  when  obtain- 
able, ahould  be  sown  as  soon  aa  ripe  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  kept  fairly  moist  until  ger- 


mination takea  plooe.  Cutting*  of  the  haU- 
ripened  green  ehoots  with  a  ^ece  of  older 
wood  attached  ma;  also  be  stmok  under 
^ass  during  the  summer  months,  and 
■faould  be  grown  under  protection  tintfl 
well  rooted  and  established  before  plant- 
ing out. 

Spenal  varieties  are  increased  by 
graftmg  them  in  July  and  August  upon 
■nob  stocks  as  tia  '  Cnoumber  Ti«e ' 
(il.  acumiruita)  m  tiie  '  Urobrella  Tree  ' 
{M.  Umbrella). 

Some  Magnolias  are  not  so  hardy  aa 
others,  and  practical  experience  is  the 
best  guide  ata  to  whether  a  speoiss  will 
grow  well  in  a  certain  locality  or  not. 
Very  often  the  spring  frosts  play  havoo 
with  the  flowers,  althongh  the  leaves  are 
left  uninjured.  The  Kinds  described 
below  ore  those  found  moat  useful  in  this 
country.  Many  of  them  are  naefnl  fe* 
cultivation  near  large  towns,  aa  the  grime 
and  soot  does  little  harm  to  the  amootfa 
foliage  beyond  dulling  its  brilliancy  some- 

H.  acuminata  {Cu^mmber  Tree).-— A. 
N.  American  vigoroos  deoidnoua  tree 
60-60  h.  high,  with  ohlong  aonminate 
leaves,  downy  beneath,  and  6-l'2  in.  long. 
The  aligfatly  scented  glaucoua  -  greeD 
flowera,  tinted  with  yellow,  are  8-4  in. 
acroBS,  having  6-9  petals,  and  appear 
from  May  to  July, 

Fine  apecimena  of  Qia  tree  may  be 
seen  in  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Eew,  at  Syon 
House,  Claremont  ia. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

H.  Campbetli.— A  handsome  deoidu- 
oos  tree  attaining  a  height  of  150  ft.  in 
ita  native  oomitry — India.  TJnfortunatel; 
it  will  only  grow  in  the  moat  fovoured 
epote  in  the  British  lalanda.  At  Lakeland, 
near  Cori,  is  a  very  fine  tree  8B-40  ft. 
high,  which  flowered  for  the  first  time  in 
1888,  and  again  in  1885. 


beneath.  The  slightly  fragrant  flowers 
appear  in  April,  and  are  6-10  in.  ooross, 
pale  rose  inside,  orimson  outside. 

Culture  ifo.  as  above. 

H.  conspjcna  {M.  Yulan ;  If.  precia). 
The  Tulan. — A  lovely  deciduous  Chinese 

Ssciea  20-40  ft.  high,  with  obovate, 
ruptly  pointed  leaves,  which  are  downy 
when  young.  The  large  erect  white  and 
fro^ont  flowers,  with  6-6  petals  suffused 
with  crimson  outnde,  are  produoed  in 
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greftt  profiuion  from  Febmify  to  the  end 
of  }uDe,  tbe  first  flowers  opening  before 
the  development  of  tlie  leaves. 

The  Tariet;  Soutangtana  u  prob- 
ftbly  a  hybrid  between  M.  eontpUnta  and 
If.  obonata.  Its  large  white  flowers  are 
deep^  tinted  with  reddish -purple.  Soul- 
mtga^na  nigra  is  a  TsHet;  with  duk 
plmn-fiolonred  flowers.  LmttS  is  also  a 
fine  free -flowering  variety  said  to  be  a 
^brid  between  obovala  and  conapicaa. 
Tnere  are  other  forms  known  as  Alex- 
andnna,  ej/athi/ormU,  Mpeoioia,  tpecta- 
Mtt,  tuparba,  triumphant  &d.  Bcaroelj 
diftingnishable.  That  known  as  tlrieta 
is  said  to  be  a  eroea  between  Soulangeana 
and  ohovata. 

Cuttwe  tie.  as  above.  The  flowers 
Aoold  be  protected  with  canvas  or  mat- 
ting in  the  event  of  frosty  weather. 


—A  decidnons  tree  whioh 
pOWslO-SOfthighinN. America.  Leaves 
heart^haped,  rather  oval,  aonte,  4-6  in. 
long,  smooA  above,  woolly  beneath.  The 
ereet,  Moatleas  yellow  flowers  lined  with 
por^  have  6-9  oblong  petals,  and  appear 
fri«n  April  to  Jnly,  and  ate  about  4  in. 
aeroee.  BotanieaUy  this  is  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  It,  Aokmtnaf  it. 
CtUture  de.  as  above. 

H.  Frued  (JIT.  aM-MWloCa).— A  fine 
deeidtaone  tree  with  i^oagy  wood,  native 
of  the  Sootfaeni  United  States,  where  it 
attains  a  height  of  SO-SO  ft.  The  smooth, 
i^oao-du^ied  leaves  are  a  foot  or  more 
ling,  heart-shaped  at  tbe  base,  with  blnnt 
anrioleB,  tlie  onder  mrfaoe  being  lome- 
wfaat  ^aueons.  The  erect  oreamy  yel- 
lowish-white  flowers  are  very  sweet- 
•ONited,  8-4  in.  across,  and  have  9  oblong 
petals. 

CttUure  dc  as  above. 

M.  gtanou  —  A  beantlfal  evergreen 
■hmb  from  the  Eastern  United  States, 
where  it  reaches  a  height  of  IS  ft. 
or  mote  and  is  known  as  the  Lanrel 
M&gnolia  ot  Sweet  Bay.  The  elliptic 
obtuse  leathery  leaves  are  bluieh-green 
above,  silvery  beneath.  The  fragrant 
globular  flowers,  with  9-13  oval  concave 
petals,  are  abont  8  in.  across,  and  of  a 
creamy-white  when  first  open,  ehanging 
to  p«le  aprieot  with  age. 

Hie  variety  major  (or  thompioniana) 
is  a  vei7  vigorong  form  with  leaves  and 
flowers  much  larger  than  those  of  the  type. 

Caiiure  dc.  aa  above.    A  moiet  soil 


oompesed  of  peat  and  loam  suits  this 
species  best. 

M.  grudiflora.  —  This  stately  ever- 
green tree  isknown  as  the  Lanrel  Uagnolla 
of  the  3.  United  States,  where  it  attains 
a  height  of  70-80  ft.  In  this  country  there 
are  specimens  EO  ft.  or  more  high.  The 
oval,  oblong,  leathery,  deep  green,  shining 
leaves  wi£  a  rusty  under  surface  are 
characteristic  of  this  spedes.  The  erect 
sweet-scented  white  flowers  6-6  in.  aoroBS, 
with  9-13  petals,  are  produced  finely 
dnrinE  July  and  Angust  on  trees  which 
have  Deoome  well-established. 

The  Lanrel  Magnolia  ia  met  with  in 
many  gardens  grown  either  aa  a  bnsh 
tree  or  trrined  against  a  wall  with  a 
Bonth  aspect,  and  does  equally  well  in 
both  positionB.  Gold  norui  and  eaeteriy 
winds  are  apt  to  damage  the  yonng 
growths  sometimes,  and  it  is  therefore 
desirable  to  secure  a  position  shdtered 
from  these  as  mnch  aa  possible. 
Cultv/re  dte.  aa  above. 
H.  hjpolenca, — A  fine  Japanese  bree, 
60  ft.  high  or  more  in  its  native  country. 
The  leaves  are  IS  in.  or  more  long,  and 
6-7  in.  broad,  deep  grecm,  smooth  above, 
covered  with  white  hairs  beneath.  The 
deliciooslj  fragrant,  oreamy  white  Sowers 
are  6-7  in.  across,  with  a  mass  at  brilliant 
scarlet  stamens  in  the  centre. 
Culture  de,  as  above. 
H.  Kobns  (M.  Tftwrim).— Another 
Japaaeee  ^leeies  70-80  ft.  high  in  a  wild 
state.  The  leaves  are  6-7  in.  long,  and 
(he  oreamy  white  flowers  ue  4-S  in. 
aorose,  and  appeu  in  May  before  the 
leaves.  This  species  has  been  grown  in 
Kew  Gardens  for  several  years. 
Calture  de,  as  above. 
M.  macntphylla. — A  very  handsome 
deciduous  tree  with  smooth  white  bevk. 
It  reaches  a  hei^t  of  80  ft.  in  N.  America. 
As  tbe  name  indicates,  the  beantifrd  green 
leaves  are  very  large,  1-8  ft,  long, 
8-10  in.  broad,  oblong- obovate,  somewhat 
fiddle-shaped,  heart-shaped  at  the  base, 
the  under  surbce  being  covered  vriUi 
white  hairs.  The  open  beU-shaped  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  with  6-9  oval  petals, 
appear  in  June,  and  are  white  with  a 
purple  blotch  at  the  base,  and  measure 
6-10  in.  across. 

This  species  nnist  be  considered  as 
tender  except  in  the  most  favoured  spots. 
It  prefers  warm  soils. 
CuUure  dc.  as  above-. 
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H.  obonta.  —  A  veiy  pretty  dwarf 
deciduous  ehrub  about  5  ft.  high,  native  of 
ChiDBi  »nd  Japan.  It  has  Ifuvo  obovate 
dork  green  leaves,  and  Tolip-like  franfrant 
flowers,  with  6  petals,  purple  outnide, 
white  within,  produced  in  great  abund- 
anoe  in  April  and  M&j. 

The  variet;?  dUeolor  (or  pwrpurea) 
has  l^er  and  deeper  coloured  nowers 
than  the  tjpe.  There  are  many  other 
garden  forms  differing  very  little  from 
each  other,  the  best  being  Borreri, 
nngiutifoUa,  and  erubegcmt. 

Culture  Sc.  aa  above. 

U.  pKmllon-— A  deciduous  Japanese 
shrub,  with  toundiEh-oval,  ouapidate 
leavea,  the  stalks  and  principal  veins  of 
which  are  covered  with  a  reddish  down 
beneath.  The  almoBt  globular  white 
flowers  tinted  with  rose  appear  about 
April  and  May. 

Culture  ic.  aa  above. 

M.  stelUta  {M.  halUana).  —  A 
beautiM  dwarf-growing  deoidaous  shmb 
from  Japan,  with  obovate  obtuse  or 
elliptic  shortly  pointed  membranous 
leaves,  2-6  in.  long.  The  white  sweet- 
scented  etarry  flowers  with  numBrous 
petals  appear  from  March  to  May  and 
before  the  leaves  develop. 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  Magnolias 
to  flower,  and  grown  in  beds  as  in  Kew 
Qardens  it  forms  a  lovely  sight  in  early 
spring.  It  rarely  reaches  a  height  of  6  or 
7  feet  and  has  a  spreading  bushy  habit. 

Culture  ic.  as  above. 

H.  UmbrelU  (W.  frondota ;  M.  tripe- 
tala).^TiaB  is  the  Umbrella  Tree  of  the 
S.  United  States,  and  is  a  free-growing 
and  somewhat  strag^ing  deciduous  shrub 
reaching  a  height  of  85-40  ft.  in  a  wild 
state.  Its  smooth  lance -shaped  spreading 
leaves  ore  1-2  ft.  lonf;,  downy  underneath 
when  young.  In  April  and  May  the 
slightly  scented  white  flowers,  5-6  in. 
across,  with  9-12  petals,  are  freely  pro- 
duced. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

M.  Watsont— A  beautiful  Japanese 
shmb  or  low  tree,  with  oblong  obovate 
leaves  about  6  in.  long,  deep  green  above, 
paler  beneath.  The  creamy  or  ivory- 
white  flowers,  about  6-6  in.  across,  are 
borne  at  the  tips  of  the  yoimg  branches 
in  Jnne,  and  emit  a  powerfnl  and  agree- 
able fra^grance.  Each  flower  consists  of 
7  or  8  concave  or  incurved  obovate  petals. 


outside  of  which  is  a  rosy-pink  calyx,  and 
Inside  which,  surrounding  the  conical  pil« 
of  carpels,  are  nmnerons  rows  of  stamens, 
having  rich  crimson  fllamenta  and  reddish- 
brown  anthers. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  This  species 
has  been  oonfiiBed  with  M.  parv^ora, 
but  is  quite  distinct. 

LIRIODENDRON.— As  there  Is  only 
one  species  in  this  geons,  it  is  unneceasary 
to  give  a  separate  generic  and  specific 
description  in  this  cose. 

L.tulipifera(Twiip3'ree;  Whitewooi). 
A  very  ornamental  flowering  tree  resem- 
bling the  Plane  in  appearance,  native  of 
the  United  States,  having  a  stem  some- 
times  over  100  ft.  high  and  8  ft.  thick, 
with  a  greyish-brown  cracked  bark  and 
many  gnarled  and  easily  broken  branches. 
The  leaves  are  roundish,  ovate,  and  three- 
lobed,  the  central  lobe  beins  obliquely 
truncate,  and  fanning  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  tree.  It  is  only 
when  mature — between  20  and  80  years 
of  age— that  the  Tulip  Tree  produces  ita 
beautiful  Tnlip.like  flowers  of  soft  green 
and  yellow  at  the  tips  of  the  branches  in 
May.  The  flowers  consist  of  6  refleied 
sepals,  B  conoivent  petals,  in  two 
imbricated  rows,  and  two-seeded  carpels 
in  an  oblong  spike.  There  are  a  few  well, 
marked  varieties  of  the  Tulip  Tree  now  in 
cultivation,  the  best  known  being  aurfo- 
'  \tegrifolia,   fatligiala,   and 


Calture  wnd  Propagation The  Tulip 

Tree  requires  similar  soil  and  treatoient 
to  the  Magnoliae,  but  is,  on  the  whole, 
hardier.  There  are  some  splendid  trees 
in  various  parts  of  the  countey,  and  they 
seem  to  be  quite  as  happy  as  the  Hone 
Chestnut.  Toung  trees  of  various  sines 
are  procurable  from  nurserymen,  but 
plants  may  also  be  raised  frxun  seeds 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  moist  sandy 
loam  in  warm  and  sheltered  spots  out  of 
doors  or  in  cold  frames.  A  rich  loamy 
well-drained  soil  suits  the  Tulip  Tree 
best,  but  any  ordinary  good  garden  soil 
will  grow  good  specimens. 

SCHIZANDRA.—Agenns  containing 
about  half-a-dozen  species  of  trailing  or 
climbing  shrubs  with  membranous,  pellu- 
cid dotted,  eistipulate  leaves.  Flowers 
l-sexed,  red,  yellow,  or  whitish,  solitary. 
Sepals  and  petals  9-12,  gradually  passing 
from  one  to  the  other.  Stamens  in  the 
male  flowers  6-15,  more  or  less  united 
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into  a  roondish  or  riag-like  mass.  Carpets 
in  the  bmiJe  flowers  munerous,  beooming 
indehisoenl  berries  when  ripe.  Seeds 
kidney- shaped. 


— A  handsome  olimbing 
riirab,  native  of  China  imd  Japan,  with 
atttBs  10-20  ft.  loBg,  clothed  with  simple 
leavee,  and  bearing  pole  rosy  Sowers 
dnring  the  summer  months.  Afterbloom- 
ii^,  the  berry-like  fruits  appear  and 
Msome  a  scarlet  hue  when  ripe,  remain- 
ing on  the  ^uit  for  the  greater  part  of 
winter.  * 

CttUore  and  Propagatitm.  —  This 
■peoies  is  the  only  one  fit  for  ontdoor  cul- 
tivation in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  re- 
qnires  a  worm  sheltered  position,  and 
niiut  be  pTQIeoted  in  nortliem  porta  during 
■evere  winten.  A  rich  sandy  loom,  with 
ftlitde  peat  or  leaf  soil  added,  snits  it  well. 
Cattings  of  the  more  or  less  ripened  shoots 
may  be  rooted  during  the  summer  euid 
ftatnmn  months  nnder  handlighta  or  in 
greenhoiUM  in  the  same  way  ae  Drim 
&nd  niieiom. 


KADSURA.— A  genus  of  climbing 
shmbs  closely  related  to  SehitamdTa,  but 
having  usually  leathery  and  only  rarely 
membranous  leaves.  The  1-seied  solitary 
flowers  are  borne  singly  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  Sepals  and  petals  9-16,  gradually 
changing  one  into  the  other.  Stamens  in 
the  m&Ie  flowers  numerons,  more  or  less 
united.  Carpels  in  the  female  flowers 
numerous,  capitate,  becoming  berries 
when  ripe. 

K.  diinenais. — ^A  rather  tender  Japan- 
ese climbing  shrub,  with  smooth,  leathery, 
more  or  less  oblong-oval  leaves,  with  ser- 
Tate  margins,  and  tapering  at  both  ends. 
The  white  flowers  are  borne  during  the 
summer  months  on  stalke  opposite  the 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  plant 
likes  a  warm  sheltered  position  and  flour- 
ishes in  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  in 
rich  sandy  loam,  peat  and  leaf  soiL  It 
may  be  increased  by  inserting  cuttings  of 
the  more  or  less  ripened  shoots  in  sandy 
soil  luder  handlights  daring  the  summer 
months. 


IV.    ANONACE^— Custard  Apple  Order 

An  order  of  trees  &nd  shrubs  with  alternate,  entire,  exatipulate  leaves,  and 
hermaphrodite  or  rarely  1-sexed  flowers.  Sepals  usually  3,  more  or  less 
distinct.     Petals  usually  6,  hypogynous.     Stamens  usually  numerous. 

Although  this  order  contains  about  400  species,  mostly  natives  of  the 
tropes,  the  following  genus  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  satisfaotorily  repre- 
i  out  of  doors  in  the  British  Islands. 

points    of  both  series  form  almost   an 
equilateral  triangle. 

Culture  and  Prqpoj  niton.— This  plant 
is  beat  grown  in  southern  Euid  western 
parts  of  &e  kingdom  in  warm  and  shel- 
tered situations,  but  is  fairly  hardy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  It  likes  a  rich 
sandy  loam,  but  will  also  flourish  in  well- 
drained  good  garden  soil.  To  obtain  new 
plants,  the  branches  may  be  layered 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months, 
and  severed  the  following  year  when  well 
rooted.  Imported  seeds  may  also  be  sown 
under  glass  in  rich  sondv  loam,  but  the 
young  plants  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
open  air  permanently  until  they  have 
attained  a  good  eize,  and  have  been  well 
hardened  and  matured  by  exposure  during 
the  Btunmer  months. 


ASIMINA — A  small  genus  of  shrubs 
or  muUl  trees,  with  feather-veined  leaves, 
and  nodding  sfaort-st&lked  Sowers  borne 
on  the  sides  of  the  branches.  Sepals  8, 
ov«t«,  valvate.  Petab  6,  in  2  rows,  the 
intmr  ones  smaller  than  the  outer  ones. 
Stamens  numerons.  Toms  (or  reoeptacle) 
roDndish.  Carpels  8-10,  becoming  an 
ohiimg  ihiekened  berry  when  matiue. 

A.  triloba.  —  A  small  tree  or  shrub 
About  10  ft  high,  native  of  Pennsylvania 
and  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
iMkvea  are  smooth,  oblong,  wedge-shaped, 
and  the  pale  purple  bell-shaped  flowers, 
about  3  in.  across,  with  a  yellow  centre, 
are  produced  in  early  summer.  The  three 
outer  broadly  ovate  petals  are  distinctly 
larger  than  the  three  inner  ones,  and  the 
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COCCDLDS 


Y.    MENISPERMACE^ 

An  order  of  climbing  woody  or  aomewhat  herbaoeoua  pluits  with  alternate, 
exsdpalate,  usually  palmately  nervod,  entire  or  palmately  lobed  leaves. 
Flowers  diceciouB,  small,  usually  borne  in  panicles,  racemes,  or  cymes.  Sepals 
nsually  6,  rarely  9  or  12.  Petals  usually  6,  rarely  fewer.  Stamens  in  the 
male  flowers  usually  equal  in  number  and  opposite  to  the  petals,  with  free  or 
nnited  filaments.  Carpels  usnally  3,  rarely  16  or  more,  free.  Fruit  drupe-like, 
sessile  or  stalked.  4 


COCCULUS.  —  A  snuJl  genns  of 
olimbinft  or  twining  shrahs  with  ovate  or 
oblong  entire  or  rarelj  lobed  leavea  and 
flowera  in  oymes  or  axillary  panioles. 
Sepals,  petab,  uid  stamens,  6  of  eaob. 
Carpels  8.  Fruit  an  obovoid  oi  Toundiafa 
flattened  drupe. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— The  two 
speoies  deaoribed  below  are  the  only  ones 
grown  oat  of  doors  in  the  British  Isluids, 
and  are  fairly  hardy  in  the  neighbonihood 
of  London.  They  will  grow  in  ordinary 
good  and  well-drained  garden  soil,  but 
prefer  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam,  peat  and 
leaf  mould.  As  seeds  rarely  or  never 
ri^ieii  in  this  country,  new  plants  may  be 
raised  by  means  of  cuttings  of  the  young 
or  haJf-ripened  ahoota  iniierted  in  sandy 
soil  and  placed  in  bottom  heatnnder  a  bell 
glosa  during  the  spring  and  Hmnmer 
months. 

C.  oroliniu.  —  A  somewhat  downy 
climber  10-20  ft.  long,  native  of  the 
Southern  United  States,  with  entire  or 
sinuate  more  or  less  heart-shaped  or  ovate 
leaves,  and  greenish  flowers  produced  in 
Biunmer  in  axillary  racemes  or  panicles. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C  kniifolioa.  —  A  compact  and  orna- 
mental bnsh  4-6  ft.  high,  native  of  the 
Himalayas,  Japan  Ac.  and  clothed  with 
mnooth  shining  oblong  tapering  leaves. 
The  small  white  or  Knenish  flowers  are 
home  during  the  summer  months. 


CuUure  Se.  as  above.    This  speeiea 
mnst  be  sheltered  from  cold  north  and 

east  winds. 

UENISPERHUH.  —  A    genus    of 

climbing  shrubs,  with  deciduona,  rather 
peltate,  psJmately  lobed  or  angled  leaves, 
and  small  greenish -white  or  yellowish 
flowers  in  ponides.     Sepals  4-8  in  ' 


U.hL; 


in  the  female  Sowers  6,  sterile.  Carpels 
2-4,  with  a  dilated  stigma.  Emit  a  more 
or  less  flattened  drape. 

M.  canadenae.  —  A  quick  -  growing 
Canadian  climber  with  luge  handsome 
roundish  or  kidney-shaped  peltate  leavea 
and  drooping  racemes  of  small  yellowisb 
flowers   produced  in  great  abundonoe  in 


Ctiltare  and  Propagation.  —  This  ia 
a  good  plant  for  covering  walls,  trellisea, 
arboum  Jm.,  so  as  to  give  them  an  orna- 
mental appearance  daring  the  mraaaw 
months.  It  likes  a  rich  and  rather  damp 
soil  and  somewhat  shaded  situations,  and 
may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  root- 
stocks  in  spring,  or  by  inserting  cuttings 
of  the  young  shoola  m  moist  sandy  soil 
under  glass  at  the  same  period.  Seeds, 
which  are  ripened  freely  in  this  country, 
may  also  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  ander 
glass,  afterwards  pricking  the  seedlingi  out 
and  growing  them  on  tmtil  large  enoa^ 
for  the  ont£>or  garden. 


VI.    BERBE  RID  E^— Barberry  Order 

Shrubs  or  herbaceous  perennial  plants,  very  often  spiny.  Leaves 
alternate,  simple  or  often  componnd,  and  usually  without  stipnles.  Flowers 
solitary,  racemose  or  panided.  Sepals  3-6,  deciduous,  in  a  doable  row,  snr- 
lonnded  with  petal-like  scales.  Petals  free,  hypogynous,  either  equal  in 
number  to  the  sepals  and  opposite  to  them,  or  twice  as  many,  f  Stamens  i-6 
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(rarely  8)  in  two  series,  opposite  the  petals,  hypogynous,  free  or  sometimes 
monadelphous  in  male  flowers.  Carpel  solitary,  free,  1-oelled.  Fruit  a 
oapsule  or  berry. 


LARDIZABALA.— A  eauall  genua  of 
climbing  ehrube  with  twice  or  thrice  ter- 
nate  leaves,  having  entire  or  sinuate- 
toothed  leafietB.    Flowera  dimdoas,  violet 


Stamens 

flowers  6,  united  in  one  handle  (monadel- 
phoas),  and  equal  in  number,  bat  starile 
m  the  female  Bowers.  Carpels  8.  Fruit 
on  fllongated  ohlong  herry  with  numerous 
more  or  lees  kidney- shaped  seeds. 

L.  Utemota.  —  A  handsome  Chilian 
tilimber  with  twice  temate,  deep  gloaey, 
vwergnen  leaves,  oomposed  of  oblong 
aCDte  leaflets.  The  small  purple  flowers 
appear  late  in  the  year  but  omy  in  very 
favonrable  ports  of  the  kingdom. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This  is 
a  nsefhl  climber  for  oovering  walls,  over 
which  it  extends  its  branches  often  to  a 
length  of  20  ft.  or  more,  and  oovers  the 
soi&ce  with  its  distinct  ^ossy  foliage. 
It  is  hardy  enough  on  a  south  wall  in  the 
neigbbonrhood  of  London,  but  becomes 
more  luxuriant  in  growth  in  more  south- 
«Ri  and  western  parte.  A  oompost  of 
rich  and  light  sandy  loam  and  peat, 
thoronshly  well  drained,  suits  it  hest. 
Mew  [&nts  may  be  obtained  by  inserting 
onttings  of  the  more  or  lees  ripened  shoots 
during  the  summer  months  in  hght  sandy 
•oil  under  glass. 

STAUNTONIA.— A  smaU  genus  of 
climbing  shrubs  having  digitate  leaves 
oomposed  of  8-7  leaflets.  Flowers  monte- 
ciona,  borne  in  axillary  racemes.  Sepals 
6,  petal-like,  the  outer  ones  broader  uian 
the  inner.  Petals  none.  Stamens  in  the 
male  flowers  6,  united  in  one  bundle 
(monadetphons),  eqoal  in  number  in  the 
female  flowen,  bat  sterile.  Carpels  S. 
TVoit  a  roondidt  berry. 

S.  liex^bylla. — An  ornamental  ever- 
green  olimber,  native  of  China  and  Japan, 
with  pinnate  leaves  composed  of  6  deep 
green  elliptic  ovate-aente  leaflets.  Its 
■mall  whitish  and  sweet-scented  flowers 
are  produced  io  early  summer. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
qMciea  ie  feirly  hardy  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  London  when  grown  in  sheltered 


spots  on  a  south  wall-  It,  however,  prefers 
the  more  genial  cUmate  of  the  south  and 
west,  and  may  he  used  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Larditahala  for  covering  walls. 
It  thrives  in  a  rich  and  well-drained  sandy 
loam  or  any  good  garden  soil,  and  may  be 
increased  by  cuttings  of  the  more  or  less 
ripened  shoots  inserted  in  sandy  soil 
under  glass.  Id  autumn  any  old  or  use- 
less shoots  should  be  cut  away,  leaving  the 
younger  branches. 

HOLBSLLIA.  —  A  small  genus  of 
climbing  shrubs  closely  related  to  Slaun- 
fonia,  and  differing  from  that  genua 
chiefly  in  the  purple  or  greenish  flowers 
having  6  nunute  petals  instead  of  none, 
and  6  free  instead  of  united  stamens. 

H.  iatifolia.— This  beautiful  climbing 
evergreen  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas 
and  was  once  known  as  StavMionia  lati- 
foUa,  a  name  under  which  it  is  still  some- 
times better  known.  Its  stems  reach  a 
length  of  about  20  ft.  and  are  covered 
with  deep  shining  green  leaves  divided 
into  8  or  G  oblong  leathery  leaflets.  In 
bvourable  parts  of  the  country,  the  small 
greenish-purple  flowers  are  produced  in 
axillary  clusters  in  early  summer,  and  are 
sweetly  fragrant.  The  variety  called 
angmHfoUa  is  rarely  seen,  and  differs 
from  the  type  chiefly  hi  having  the  leaves 
oomposed  of  from  7  to  9  linear  lance- 
shaped  leaflets. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— Thia  plant 
requires  to  be  grown  under  the  some  con- 
ditions as  Staunionia  hexaphylla  de- 
scribed above-  It  likes  similar  soil  and 
situations,  and  may  be  increased  from 
cuttings  of  the  ripened  or  half-ripened 
shoots  in  the  same  way. 

AKEBIA.— A  small  genus  of  climbing 
shrubs  with  digitate  leaves  composed  of 
8-5  leaflets.  Flowers  montecious,  violet, 
borne  in  fsw-flowered  axillary  racemes. 
Sepals  8.  Petals  none-  Stamens  S,  free 
in  the  male  flowers  ;  in  the  female  flowers 
6-9,  sterile.  Carpels  8-9,  with  a  peltate 
sti^na.  Fruit  ui  oblong  -  cylindriciJ 
berry. 

A.  qninata. — A  pretty  climber  6-10  ft. 
high,  native  of  China  and  Japan,  with 
digitate    leaves    composed  of  6    oblong 
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enwrgmBite  leafleta.  It  prodacea  its  small 
violet  or  purplish  sweet- soented  flowers  in 
earlf  summer,  in  drooping  racemes. 

Cullure  and  Propagation. — This  oma- 
mental  plant  is  fairly  hardy  in  sheltered 
sonnj  spots  near  London,  but  is  mnoh 
more  at  home  in  the  south  and  weit  where 
the  climate  is  milder.  It  ma^  be  trained 
on  walla,  arbonra  &c.,  and  thnvee  best  in 
a  mixtoie  of  well-drained  sandy  loam, 
peat,  and  leaf  aoil.  New  plants  may  bo 
obtained  by  dividing  the  roots  in  spring, 
or  by  outtinKS  of  the  half-ripened  shoots 
in  sandy  soil  tinder  glass. 

BERBERIDOPSIS.— 'A  genna  oon- 
tt^niog  only  one  speeiea  desoribed  below. 

B.  corallioa. — A  handsome  evergreen 
olimbing  shrab,  native  of  Chili,  with 
alternate,  aimple,  leathery,  oblong,  heart- 
shaped  leaves  about  8  in.  long,  and  fum- 
iahed  with  spiny  teeth  on  we  margins. 
The  scarlet  or  orimson-red  flowers  are 
borne  in  axillary  oluatera  on  slender 
drooping  stalks  during  the  snmmer,  and 
look  very  handsome  and  brilliant.  £aoh 
blossom  oonsista  of  9-15  sepals  and  petals 
soaroely  diatinguiahable  from  each  other, 
and  8-9  free  stamena  in  Che  aentre. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  ia  a 
fine  plant  foi  training  on  a  aouth  wall  and 
is  fairly  hardy  round  London.  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  suited  for  warmer  localities. 
It  will  grow  in  ordinary  good  and  well- 
drained  garden  soil,  but  prefera  a  rich 
sandy  loam.  Seeda  are  produced  in  good 
seasons  and  in  &vourable  localities,  and 
may  be  sown  aa  aoon  aa  ripe  or  in  apring 
under  glass  to  obtain  new  plants.  The 
branches  may  also  be  layered  in  the 
autumn  ;  and  onltings  of  the  young  shoots 
may  be  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  spring. 

BERBERIS  (inclnding  Makonia).— 
Babbbbsv. — A  genua  of  abont  100  apecies 
of  erect  or  straggUng  yellow-wooded 
sbmba,  with  aimple  or  compound  leavea, 
often  spiny  or  rednoed  to  spines.  Flowers 
yellow  or  orange,  racemose  or  rarely 
Bohtary,  or  fascicled.  Sepals  8--9,  petal- 
like. Petals  6,  slightly  smaller,  rarely 
larger  than  the  sepals,  often  eonnivent, 
imbricated  in  2  rows,  and  often  with  2 
glands  at  the  base.  Stamens  6,  free. 
Carpel  1,  with  a  peltate  stigma.  Fruit 
a  joioy  indehiseent  berry. 

CuUura  and  Propagation. — Most  of 
the  Barberries  are  eaeilj  grown  in  any 
garden  soil,  and  in  almost  any  situation. 


They,  however,  prefer  a  rieh  and  well- 
drained  sandy  loam,  with  the  addition  of 
a  Uttle  peat  or  leaf  mould,  in  which  their 
roots  love  to  ramble.  Many  kinda  oeBume 
brilliant  tints  in  autumn  and  are  very 
effective  at  this  season  if  they  have  been 
planted  in  bold  masses. 

The  plants  may  be  inoreawd  readily 
by  means  of  layera  and  auokers  in  lat* 
sommec  or  autnnm.  Cuttings  of  th« 
ripened  shoots  may  also  be  rooted  in 
aandy  aoil  under  handlights  or  cold  frames 
in  antunm.  The  plants  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  open  ground  the  following 
spring  in  mild  enowery  weather. 

Seeds  may  also  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe.  They  must  be  cleaned  from  the 
juioy  pulp,  and  sown  thinly  in  eondy  soil, 
but  it  is  likely  they  will  not  sprout  till 
the  following  apring.  When  large  enough 
to  handle  easily  the  seedlings  may  be 
given  a  little  more  room  in  the  seed'oeds, 
and  by  the  autnnm  or  following  spring 
will  be  fit  for  another  tranaplanting. 

B.  Aquifolium  {Mahonia  aquifolia). 
Holly-leaved  Barbarry. — A  w^-known 
shrubbery  plant,  8-6  ft.  high,  from  N, 
America,  with  Holly-like  oddly-pinnate 
leaves  which  in  a  young  state  are  variooB 
shades  of  pale  green,  brown,  and  porple. 
The  vellow  flowers  appear  in  March  and 
April  in  nearly  erect  and  much-crowded 
racemes.  Fruits  deep  purple  with  a 
'  bloom,'  useful  for  jam  making. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above.  This  species  is 
probably  grown  in  larger  numbers  than 
all  the  others  put  together.  Young  plants 
are  extensively  used  in  autumn  and  winter 
for  the  decoration  of  window  boxea  and 
small  gardena.  Larger  plants  are  valu- 
able for  abrubberies,  banks,  or,  in  &ot,  in 
any  part  of  the  garden  where  any  other 
plant  will  not  thrive.  It  stands  the  drip 
of  overhanging  trees  well,  and  ia  equally 
happy  in  the  shade  or  open  sunehine. 
It  is  a  most  good-tempered  plant,  and 
will  grow  in  the  worst  of  soils.  The 
foliage  ia  largely  uaed  by  florists,  either 
in  its  natural  atate  or  artificially  thited  a 
deep  wine -red. 

B.  aristatB.  —  This  Himalayan  Bar- 
berry is  also  known  in  some  places  aa  J3. 
tnacrophyUa.  It  grows  8-B  ft.  high,  and 
has  more  or  lesa  obovol,  oblong  or  lance- 
shaped  leaves  with  four  or  five  spiny 
teeth,  the  lower  spines  being  8-parted. 
The  numerous  yellow  flowers  appear  in 
March  and  AprU  in  drooping  clusters  and 
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B.  bnztToIia  (B.  dulei*).—Box-l6av«d 
Barberry.— h.^Ta\XjabTa!b  about  8  ft.  high 
from  the  StraitH  of  Magellan.  Leavee 
almoBt  Besaile,  OTol  or  oblong,  entire. 
Flowers  solitary  on  slender  st^e.  The 
TUiety  nana  ie  dwarfer  than  the  type. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above. 

B.  canadenais  {Canadian  Barberry). 
A  Canadian  shrub  4  ft.  high  with  obovate- 
oblong  distantly  toothed  leavea,  and  8- 
parted  spinea.  Flowers  in  manj-flowered 
nodding  racemes  in  apring. 

Cultura  etc.  ae  above. 

B.  Darsrioj  {Darwin't  Barberry). — 
Thia  beautiful  plant  is  a  native  of  B.  Chili, 
And  is  perhaps  the  most  popnloT  and 
pretty  of  the  genua.  It  forma  a  denae 
«veigreen  bush  about  2  ft.  high,  with  oval 
or  oblong  leaves  abont  1  in.  long,  having 
asnally  5  ^liny  teeth.  The  racemes  of 
orange  flowers  are  prodnoed  in  great  pro- 
fdsion  in  May,  and  sometimes  in  the 
antnmn,  and  are  ver;  conapienous  against 
the  dark  shining  green  foliage. 

Culture  Se.  as  above. 

B.  diaphana. — This  is  a  recent  intro- 
duction from  China.  It  ie  a  strong- 
Ewing  upright  shrub,  with  pale  green 
res  and  handsome  firuita,  and  also 
pasaeaeea  sharp  spines  abont  an  inch  long. 

Culture  ie.  as  above. 

B.  empetrifoUa. — A  ehrub  lJ-2  ft. 
high,  from  the  Siraite  of  Magellan,  with 
linear,  sharply  pointed  leaves,  in  bundlea 
of  about  7.  The  terminal  flowers  are 
borne  on  slender  pedicels  in  May. 

OuUure  de.  ae  above. 

B.  floribnnda.— A  native  of  Mepaul, 
«boat  10  A.  high,  with  obovate,  lance- 
■haped  leaves,  tapering  much  towards 
he  baae,  having  a  sharp-pointed  tip,  and 
ciliated  S-parted  nneqnu  spines.  The 
drooping  many-flowerod  racemes  appear 
in  Jnne. 

Cuitvre  tie.  as  above. 


-  A  pretty  evergreen 
Oiineee  Barberry  2-4ft.  high.  The  pinnate 
leaves  are  oomposed  of  8-4  pairs  of  narrow 
lance- shaned  tapering  leaflets  abont  4  in. 
b>ng,  with  apiuy  serrated  edges.  They 
are  of  a  distinct  blue-green  or  glaucous 
hue-  The  yellow  flowers  appear  in  email 
compact  olnsters  in  apring. 
CuiUm/re  de.  as  above. 


B.  FremontL^A  handsome  evergreen 
shrub,  6-4  ft.  high,  native  of  Teniae, 
Arizona  &c.  The  pinnate  leaves  arecom- 
poaed  of  2-8  pairs  of  oblong  lanee-ahaped 
leafleta,  each  of  which  is  furnished  with 
2-8  epiny  teeth.  The  yellow  flowers  ap- 
pear in  March  and  April  in  more  or  lesa 
erect  loose  racemes. 

Culture  /tc.  as  above. 

B.  japonica  {Mahonia  japotUca). — 
Japaneee  Barberry.  —  A  distinct  species 
native  of  China  and  Japan.  Leaves  nsually 
cut  into  9  sessile  leafleta,  about  8  in.  long, 
broadly  heart-shaped  or  rounded  at  the 
base,  and  with  about  S  long  apiny  teeth 
and  a  terminal  one.  Flowers  in  tenoinal 
olustera  in  spring,  lemon-yellow.  B.  BeaU 
and  B,    tntormedio.  are    (bime    of   this 


B,  L.yciun). — A  handsome  Himalayan 
Barberry  6-8  ft.  high,  with  whitish  stems, 
and  almost  persistent  and  entire  leathery 
leaves,  green  above  and  glanoous  beneath. 
The  golden-yellow  flowers  appear  late 
in  spring  or  early  aummer  in  drooping 
duaters,  and  are  succeeded  by  violet- 
coloQred  berries. 

Culture  (tc.  ae  above.  This  species  is 
quite  hardy  and  is  easiljr  recognised  even 
when  not  in  blossom  by  its  narrow  entire 
leaves. 

B.  nepalensis  {Mahonia  nepaleniie). 
A  distinct  and  splendid  species  4-6  ft. 
high  &om  NepanL  The  leaves  are  1-3  ft. 
long  with  G'9  pairs  of  obovate-ohlonR 
cuspidate  leaflets  rounded  at  the  base,  and 
with  S~10  spiny  teeth  on  each  side,  and  S 
at  the  apex.  The  bright  yellow  flowers 
appeu  in  March  and  April  in  slender 
elongated  racemes. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

B.  pmioosa. — A  dwarf  Chinese  shrub, 
of  which  the  young  growths,  the  under 
sur&ce  of  the  leaves,  and  the  numerous 
berries  are  all  pore  white,  while  the 
flowers  are  pale  creamy  yellow. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

B.  repens  {Makonia  repent). — A  North 
American  species  12ft.  hi^h,  having  the 
leaves  divided  into  2  or  8  pairs  of  rounded- 
oval  spiny-toothed  leaflets,  with  an  odd 
one  at  the  apex.  Flowera  in  fascicled  ra- 
cemes arising  from  the  aoaly  bnda  of  spring. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 
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Uont,  entire  or  sli^tly  toothed  lekves; 
spines  8-parted.  Flowers  yellow,  borne 
in  nodding  racemes  in  Uny. 

Culture  tic.  as  above. 

B.  stenophylla.  —  This  is  Bupposed  to 
be  a  hybrid  between  B.  Darwim  and  B, 
tmpgtnfolia,  and  its  narrow  abruptly 
po&ted  leaves  and  general  habit  help  (o 
confirm  this  opinion.  It  ts  an  exoellent 
plant  for  matsmg  in  gronpa  on  the  grass, 
on  banks,  borders,  sides  of  drives  &o.,  and 
when  bearing  its  garlands  of  bright  yellow 
flowers,  from  Febmary  to  April,  looke 
reaUy  magnificent. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

B.  Thunberg^.  —  A  handsome  deoidn- 
003  Japanese  shrub  with  a  low-growing 
spreading  habit.  The  arching  stems  are 
furnished  with  straight  spinea  and  oloBters 
of  obovate  or  Hpoan-ahaped  leaves  j-1  in. 
long,  which  assume  a  glowing  scarlet  hue 
in  antomn.  The  smaU  drooping  flowers 
appear  in  April,  having  red  sepals  and 
veUow  petals,  the  latter  tinged  with  red. 
In  aatumn  they  are  eneceeded  by  oblong 
scarlet  berries,  which  with  the  foliage 
make  this  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
Barberries. 

Cvilbare  <te.  as  above. 

B.  Tulgoria,  the  Common  Barberrg 
of  our  copses  and  hedges,  is  a  somewhat 
acrid  shrub  varying  in  height  from  4-12  ft. 
It  has  obovate  spiny-toothed  leaves,  and 
pcodnces  its  many -flowered  drooling 
raoemes  of  yellow  blossoms  in  spring. 
These  are  succeeded  by  the  orange. red 
berried  fruits  which  look  so  handsome  in 
autumn.  There  is  a  variety  called  atro- 
purpurea  which  has  rich  purple-red  leaves 
and  looks  particularly  handsome  in 
autumn,  and  many  others  which  diSer  but 
little  from  the  type—fbrty-three  being 
given  in  the  Eew  Handlist  alone.  The 
variety  tupertna  with  drooping  olusters  of 
scarlet  oblong  berries  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  for  shrubberies  or  fences. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

B.  wallichiano, — A  handsome  Nepa. 
lese  ehrub  6-10  ft.  high,  with  leaves  in 
alternate  bundles,  2-8  in.  long,  lance- 
shaped,  with  hollowed  and  toothed  margins. 
The  beautiful  globular  yellow  flowers  are 
borne  in  drooping  clusters  in  spring  for 
some  distance  along  the  slender  branches. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

BONGARDI  A. — A  genus  having  only 
one  species  :— 


B,  Ranwolfi  (Leontice  allaiea).  —  A 
pretty  little  perennial  about  6  in.  high, 
native  of  Central  Asia,  with  a  tuberous 
rootstock  from  which  spring  the  pinnately 
out  glaucous  leaves  with  thickisb  seg- 
ments again  twice  or  thrice  divided  or 
toothed  with  a  purple  blotch  at  the  base. 
The  golden-yellow  flowers  appear  in  May 
on  branched  pyramidal  panicles,  each 
blossom  being  about  1  in.  across  and 
drooping  from  a  slender  stalklet  or 
pedicd.  Sepals  8-6,  petaloid.  Petals  6, 
almost  similar.     Stamens  6,  free. 

Culture  tmd  Propagation,  —  Thia 
plant  flourishes  in  light  sandy  soil  in 
warm  open  positions  in  the  rode  garden 
or  border.  A  little  peat  or  leaf  mould 
may  be  added  to  the  soil,  but  in  winter 
the  rootatooka  should  be  protected  from 
cold  heavy  rains  by  a  flower  pot,  bell- 
glass  See.,  otherwise  the  taberons  root- 
atooka arc  apt  to  perish.  The  plants  may 
be  increased  by  seeds  sown  in  cold  frames 
when  ripe,  or  by  offsets  taken  ofi'  in 
spring,  or  in  early  autumn  and  wintered 
in  a  cold  frame. 

LEONTICE  (LiOK'B  Lraf).  —  A 
genus  with  8  or  4  species  of  tuberous- 
rooted  herbs  and  leaves  twice  or  thrice 
pinnately  cut.  Flowers  yellow,  in  racemes 
or  panicles.  Sepals  6-9  petaloid,  the 
outer  ones  smallest.  Petals  S,  much 
shorter  than  the  sepals,  truncate  at  the 
apex  and  nectary -bearing.  Stamens  6, 
tree. 

Cultvr^  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  may  be  grown  in  the  same  way  as 
Bongard/ia  Rau/wolfi  in  light  sandy  sail 
in  warm  sunny  positions  in  the  rookery 
or  border.  The  tuberous  rootstocks  or 
corms  should  not  be  buried  too  deep  in  the 
soil,  and  during  the  winter  months  should 
be  protected  from  cold  heavy  rains  by 
glasses  Ac.,  or  they  will  share  the  fate  of  tb« 
Bongardias.  The  planta  may  be  increased 
by  seeds  aown  in  cold  frames  as  soon  as 
ripe,  or  by  means  of  o&aets  taken  off  in 
early  autumn  and  planted  in  cold  frames 
until  spring ;  or  by  detaching  them  in 
spring  when  growth  baa  begun. 

L.  Alberti.  —  A  native  of  Turkestan 
about  1  ft.  high,  with  5-parted  digitate 
leavea,  the  lobes  of  whicn  are  bluntly 
elliptie.  The  golden  -  yellow  flowers 
striped  outside  with  red  appear  in  April 
in  conical  cluptera  and  look  attractive. 

Other  species  met  with  occasionally 
are  L.    darwaiica  from  Bokhara,    and 
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Xr.  Leoniopetalum,  both  Bomewhat  re- 
aembling  the  othera  and  reqturing  the 
same  treatment. 

CwUurtf  i^.  as  above. 

CAULOPHYLLUM.  — A  genus 
having  only  one  species : — 

C.  thalictroides.  —  ka  attractive 
perennial  about  1  ft.  high,  native  of  N. 
America,  and  reBemhling  both  Eongardia 
and  Leontice  in  having  a  tuberous  root- 
stock.  The  leaves  are  twice  or  thriee  pin- 
oately  cut  into  narrow  pointed  segmentB 
somewhat  resembling  the  Thalictnuns 
(p.  187).  The  yellow  flowers  appear  in  loose 
laoemes  or  oloBtera  in  April,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  roundish  deep  olne  berries  con- 
tracted at  the  base  into  a  long  stalk. 
Sepals  (or  braoteoles)  9,  the  onter  ones 
ninch  smaller,  the  inner  ones  petaloid. 
Petals  e,  much  smaller,  nectary-oearing, 
dilated  and  hooded.     Stamens  6,  free. 

CuUur0  and  PropagaUtyn.  —  This 
species  thrives  in  much  the  same  situa- 
tions as  the  Bongardias  and  Leontices, 
but  prefers  a  litUe  more  peat  or  leaf 
mould  with  the  light  sandy  soil,  and  also 
a  partially  shaded  place  in  the  rockery 
or  garden.  It  may  be  inareaaed  by 
separating  the  offsets  from  the  tubers  in 
early  autumn  and  plantiiw  in  a  cold  frame ; 
or  in  spring ;  and  also  by  sowing  seeds 
if  obtainable  in  cold  frames  when  ripe. 
The  rootstocks  should  be  protected  from 
heavy  runs  in  winter  with  a  sheet  of 
glaaa  or  a  handlight. 

NANDINA. — A  genus  containing  at 
present  only  one  species  deeoribed  below 
with  the  generic  characters  :— 

N.  domeitica. — A  handsome  erect 
svergreeD  shmb  abont  S  ft.  high,  native  of 
China  and  J^MU.  Theleaves  are  twice  or 
thrice  pn&ately  cut  into  entire  leaflets, 
and  the  small  white  flowers  are  produced 
in  summer  in  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the 
shoots  or  opposite  the  leaves.  £ach 
blossom  has  numerous  sepals  and  petals, 
eii  &«e  stamens  and  one  carpel,  the  latter 
eventually  becoming  an  ind^iiscent  berry 
about  the  size  of  a  pea  when  mature. 

Cniiwre  and  Propagation. — This  shrub 
is  fairly  hardy  near  London,  but  it  is 
better  adapted  for  out-door  cultivation  in 
southern  and  weatem  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
It  thrives  in  ordinary  and  well-diained 
good  garden  soil,  but  prefers  a  mixture  of 

rl  ioam,  peat,  emd  leaf  mould.    It  may 
increased    during    the    summer   and 


autumn  months  by  inserting  cnttinga  of 
the  more  or  less  ripened  shoots  in  sandy 
soil  under  a  handlight  or  in  a  greenhouse. 

VANCOUVERIA.  — A  genus  with 
only  one  species  ; — 

V.  hexandra. — A  graceful  and  distinct 
N.  American  perenni^  I^~l  j  ft.  high,  with 
creeping  rhizomes  and  pinnate  leaves 
again  twice  or  thrice  divided  into  slender 
Fern -like  segments.  It  produces  its 
slender  clusters  of  blush-coloured  flowers 
in  early  summer,  each  blossom  consist* 
ing  of  numerous   sepals,  6  petals,  and  6 

Ciitture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  flourishes  in  sandy  peat,  in  moist 
and  shaded  parts  of  the  rock  garden,  and 
when  grown  in  large  mosses  looks  very 
effective.  It  maybe  increased  by  division 
in  early  autumn  or  spring ;  or  by  seeds 
sown  when  ripe  in  cold  frames. 

EPIMEDIUM     (Babbenwobt).  — A 

Senas  of  about  8  species  of  ornamental 
erbaceoTiH  plants  with  creeping  peren- 
nial rhizomes  and  annual  stems.  Leaves 
stalked,  compound,  with  bristly-toothed 
leaflets.  Flowers  variously  coloiured. 
Sepals  8,  petaloid,  flat.  Petals  4,  hooded  or 
spurred.     Stamens  4,  free.    Carpel  1. 

CiUtuTB  a/ad  Propagation.  —  The 
Epimediums  are  suitable  plants  for  the 
rook-garden  in  somewhat  shaded  posi- 
tions, and  flourish  in  a  compost  of  peat 
and  loam  in  about  equal  proportions.  In 
winter  the  withered  leaves  look  somewhat 
untidy,  but  they  serve  as  a  protection  for 
the  young  buds  and  should  not  be  removed 
until  the  spring,  when  danger  from  severe 
frost  has  passed.  The  foliage  of  many 
kinds  assumes  bronzy  and  ruby  tints  in 

The  plants  are  usually  increased  by 
dividing  the  roots  early  in  autumn,  or 
better  still  in  spring  just  as  growth  is 
about  to  commence.  At  this  period  cut- 
tings of  the  roots  may  also  be  inserted  in 
sandy  peat,  and  if  placed  in  gentle  heat 
win  develop  roots  more  quickly.  Seeds 
may  also  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans  in 
eprmg,  or  as  soon  as  ripe  in  cold  frames, 
and  may  be  treated  like  seedling  Barber- 
ries as  above. 

E.  alranum.  —  A  plant  6-9  in.  high, 
native  of  Central  Europe,  but  found 
naturalised  here  and  there  in  England  on 
rockworks,  old  castle  gardens  &o.  Leaves 
bitemate  with  heart-^aped,  oval-pointed. 
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Mtrated  leaves.  Flowers  in  spring,  12-20 
in  a  loose  panicle,  outer  sepEds  greyiah, 
inner  ones  dark  crimson ;  petBla  yellow, 
forming  a  alipper -shape  d  spar,  bearing  a 
fimoied  resemblance  to  a  bishop's  mitre. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

E.  di]difUimi  (Ac«rainthuti  dipkyllui). 
This  Japanese  species  is  the  dwarfest  of 
the  genus,  and  rarelji  exceeds  8-4  in.  in 
height.  The  leaves  have  stalks  2-8  in. 
long,  with  only  2  heart-shaped  oval  leaflets. 
The  niunerovB  small  white  drooping 
flowers  appear  in  April  and  May,  and  have 
spurless  petals. 

Culture  tie.  as  above, 

E.  macnutluun  (E.  grandijlorum).— 
A  handsome  Japanese  species  10-15  in. 
high  with  bitemate  leaves  abont  1  it.  long, 
cut  into  9  heart-shaped  oval  leaflets  2-8  in- 
long  with  closely  set  hairy  teeth.  The 
white  flowers  appear  in  late  spring  and 
early  summer  on  short  racemes,  and  have 
the  spnr  ot  the  petals  defleied.  E.  viola- 
RMtm  is  a  dwarf  variety,  with  smallerviotet 
flowers.    There  are  other  forms. 

Cultwre  Se.  as  above. 


—An  erect  compact- 
growing  species  about  1  ft.  high,  native  of 
Japan.  The  leaves  are  temate  or  bitemate 
with  nine  heart-shaped  oval  leaflets  2-8  in. 
long.  The  doll  white  blossoms  t^peat  in 
Uay  on  short,  close,  simple  racemes. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

pemlderianum.  —  An  Algerian 
.  closely  related  to  J'  ' 
Leaves  with  8  heart-shaped ' 
2-8  in.  long,  bright  gree 
aulfused  with  brown  or  dull  purple. 
Flowers  bright  yellow  J-j  in.  across,  tbe 
petals  having  an  erect  toothed  blade,  and 
an  incurved  strap-shaped  brown  spur. 

Culture  da.  as  above. 

E.  pinnatttm. — A  handsome,  vigorous 
Persian  plant  8-24  in.  high,  with  8-pmnate 
leaves  12-18  in.  lone,  having  ovate-acute 
stallied  leaflets,  tootned  on  the  margins. 
Flowers  in  late  spring  or  early  summer, 
bright  golden-yellow,  in  loose  racemes  6  in. 
or  so  long. 

CultuTe  do.  as  above. 

E.  purpureum.  —  A  Japanese  species 
somewhat  lite  E.  alpiiiinrt,  but  having 
larger  divisions  to  the  leaves.  The  flowers 
appear  in  May,  purpUsh  outside,  brownisb- 
yellow  within,  and  much  larger  than  those 
of  £.  alpinum. 

Culture  do.  as  above. 


E.  mbniffi  (E.  alpinwm  rvbrum). — 
Tbe  native  coun^  of  this  eveehea  ie  vxi- 
known.  The  plant  is  much  like  B.  aJpi- 
num  in  habit,  but  is  a  more  vigorons 
grower.  The  leaves  vary  &om  biternate 
to  almost  temate,  with  sometimes  as  many 
as  20  leaflets.  Flowers  over  }  in.  across, 
with  oblong  deciduous  greyish  sepals,  and 
imier  petals  bright  crimson,  the  outer 
petals  being  pale  yellow  tinged  with  red. 

Culture  de.  ae  above. 

DIPHYLLEIA.— A  genus  with  only 
one  species  r — 

O.  ^ymosa  {TJmbreUa  Leaf),  —  A 
pretty  N.  American  and  Japanese  peren- 
nial 12-18  in.  high,  with  horizontal  rhi- 
somes,  from  which  spring  pairs  of  large 
roundish  peltate  and  more  or  less  deeply 
lobed  leaves.  Tbe  white  flowen  appear 
in  summer  and  are  borne  in  large  loose 
clusters,  being  eventually  succeeded  by 
bluish-black  berries.  Each  blossom  con- 
sists of  0  petaloid  sepals ;  6  somewhat 
larger  flat  petals ;  and  6  free  stamens. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— Thii  in- 
teresting plant  flourishes  in  moist  peaty 
soil  and  is  thus  suitable  for  massing  in 
front  of  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Ealmias, 
and  other  peat-loving  plants  of  the  Eeatb 
order.  Or  it  may  be  grown  near  the 
margins  of  lakes  Sus,  in  similar  soiL  It 
may  be  increased  in  spring  as  growth 
commenoes  by  dividing  the  rhiztnnatous 

JEFFERSONIA.  — A  smaU  genua 
containing  only  two  specieB  of  perennial 
herbaceous  plantB  havmg  radical  palmi- 

nerved  leaves,  mostly  2-lobed  or2-parted. 
Flowers  white,  sohtary,  on  a  Tiaked  scape. 
Sepals  4,  petal-tike.  Petals  B,  flat,  larger 
than  the  Sepals.  Stamens  8,  free.  Oarpel 
1.     Capsule  leathery. 

J.  binata  (/.  diphylia).^k  pretty  her- 
baceous plant  8-6  in.  high,  native  of  the 
Dnited  States,'  with  leaves  deeply  2-Iobed, 
and  white  flowers,  having  the  above  cha- 
racters, produced  in  spring. 

Culliire  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  prefers  a  rather  moist  and  shady 
situation  in  the  rockery  or  flower-border, 
and  will  thrive  in  a  soil  composed  of  peat, 
sand  and  leaf  soiL  It  may  be  increased  by 
dividing  the  rootstocks  in  early  antonm. 
Seeds  may  also  be  sown  at  tbe  same 
period,  or  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  thor- 
oughly ripe.  They  may  be  sown  out  of 
doors  in  a  prepared  bed,  and  when  the 
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lajse  enough  to  handle  ratty 
truuplaated     to     their    permanent 
positions. 

PODOPHYLLUM  (Mat  Apple  ; 
Ua»dbakk).-'A  genus  of  two  spooieB  of 
perennial  herbs  with  creeping  rootstocks 
and  thick  fibioua  roots.  Leaves  peltate, 
Mlniatelj  nerved  and  lobed,  one  or  two  on 
die  aUana.  Flowers  white,  solitarj,  ter- 
minal, shortly  stalked,  nodding.  BepaJa  6, 
pet&l-Uke.  Petals  6-9,  flat,  larger  than 
(he  sepals.  StameoB  as  many  or  twice  as 
man;  as  petals,  free.  Car^l  1,  with  a 
dilated  peltate  stigma.  Frmt  an  indehis- 
e«Dt  berry. 

Culture  and  Fropagalitm,  —  The 
FodophjUnms  thrive  'in  moist,  peaty  soil 
in  warm,  sheltered  aih  somewhat  shady 
spots.  They  may  be  increased  by  seeds 
sown  as  soon  ae  ripe  in  sandy  peat,  in 
pots  or  pans,  and  sheltered  in  cold  fr^es. 
The  following  spring  the  seedlings  may 
be  given  more  room  to  develop,  and  by 
aatvimn  or  the  next  spring  will  probably 
be  fit  for  placing  in  the  open  border  or 
rockery.  Plants  may  also  be  raised  by 
dividing  the  rootstock  in  early  autnmn  or 
Spring,  the  latter  being  on  the  whole  the 
most  suitable  period. 

P.  Emodi  [Hvmalayam  May-Apple). 
Ad  erect  Indian  plant  6-13  in.  high,  with 
3  alternate  long-stalked  leaves  tt-10  in. 
across,  S-fi-lobed  to  the  middle  or  base, 
lobes     wedge-eh^«d,    sharply    toothed. 


the  whole  Borface  being  heavily  spotted 
or  washed  with  pnrple  ,  Flowers  in  May, 
lees  than  2  in.  across  with  very  decidnons 
sepals,  and  6  (occasionally  4}  obovate  ob. 
long  petals.  Berries  red,  1-2  in.  long, 
elliptioaJ,  edible. 

CkUutb  do.  as  above. 


oblong,  ratberwedge-shaped  toothed  lobes. 
The  flowerless  stems  end  in  a  large  round 
7~9-]obsd  peltate  leaf,  like  an  mnbrella ; 
the  flowering  stems  have  2  one-sided  leaves 
with  the  st^  near  the  inner  edge.  The 
waxy-white  flowers  as  large  as  those  of  the 
Chnstmae  Rose  appear  in  May,  and  have 
12-10  stamenB  in  centre.  The  green 
crab-like  froits,  which  are  1-2  in.  long, 
sweet,  and  slightly  acid,  edible,  ripen  in 
Jnly,  and  assnme  a  yellowish  tinge  with 
age. 

Cullura  dc.  as  above. 
P.  pleiantluun. — A  distinct  and  very 
interesting  Chinese  species  1-2  ft.  high, 
with  roundish  peltate  leaves,  divided  into 
6-8  triangular  toothed  lobes.  The  floral 
leaf  stems  are  forked,  and  irom  the  axil 
are  produced  large  bunches  of  drooping 
purple  flowers,  which  in  due  course  are 
auceeeded  by  glaucous -green  berries  1-2 
in.  long,  becoming  purple  when  ripe. 
Culture  do.  as  above. 


VII.    NYMPHiEACEJE— Water-LUy  Order 

Herbaceous  plants  growlDg  in  lakes,  pools,  ponde,  ditches,  or  glow-flowing 
rivers,  at  the  bottom  of  which  their  fleshy  rootstocks  are  embedded  in  the 
mud,  and  their  large  long-stalked  heart-shaped  or  peltate  leaves  float  on  the 
Burface  of  the  water.  The  usually  large,  beaatiful,  and  often  sweet-scented 
flowers  also  either  float  on  the  surface  or  are  shghtly  raised  above  the  water. 
There  are  usnally  i  eepals,  free  or  rarely  adherent.  Petals  and  stamens 
numerons,  sometimes  all  free  and  bypogynous,  often  passing  gradually  one  into 
another.  The  ovary  is  many-celled,  with  radiating  stigmas,  and  i 
ovules,  and  is  more  or  less  surrounded  by  a  large  fleshy  disc. 
NUPHAR    (Irixow    Wateb-Lilt  ; 

BSAMDI- Bottle)  .—A  small  genus  with 

ttiree    or    four    species,    natives    of  the 

Dorttiom    temperate    hemisphere.       The 

flowers  are  rather  large  and  yellow,  with 

6-6  ooDcave,  leathery,  hjpogynons  sepals, 

and  nnmerons  small  stamen-like  petals. 

SUmens    numerons,    shorter    than    the 

wp*lsi  hypc^ynous,  closely    Imbricated. 


Stigma  peltate,  rayed.  Fmit  a  berry  of 
separable  carpels,  ripening  above  water. 

The  Brandy -Bottles  are  lovely  water 
plants,  requiring  the  same  conditions  ae 
the  Water-Lilies  proper,  which  see. 

N.  advena  {Nymphiea  advena).  —  A 
beautiful  native  of  the  lakes,  ponds,  and 
ditches  of  M.  America  firam  Canada  to 
Carolina.     Leaves    erect,    heart-shaped. 
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with  diyaricated  lobes,  on  half-round 
etallcB.  The  large  yellow  flowers  with 
red  anthere  in  the  centre  rise  well  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  summer,  oa 
round  stalks.  There  ate  6  sepals,  purple 
within,  green  outside. 
Culture  de.  as  below. 

N.  lutenm  lYelloio  Water-Lily).—A 
native  of  the  still  waters  of  Qreat  Britain 
and  Ireland,  with  rotmdish,  deeply  Q-lobed 
leaves  8-12  in.  across.  The  fragrant 
yellow  flowera  appear  from  June  to  Aagnst 
slightly  above  the  surface,  having  5  sepals, 
18-20  obovate  wedge- shaped  leauery 
petals,  and  10-30  rayed  stigmas.  The 
variety  intermedwm  has  flowers  Ij  in. 
across,  with  10-14  rayed  stigmas,  waved 
at  the  margin. 

C-uUure  itc.  as  below. 

N.  piunihim  {Nymphtsa  Kalmiana). 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is 
also  distributed  over  Arctic  and  Central 
Europe  and  K.  Asia.  It  is  very  similar 
to  N.  hiteUTn,  differing  in  the  smaller 
more  rounded  petals,  and  shorter  anthers. 
Stigmas  8-10-rayed,  lobed  at  the  margin. 
The  yellow  flowers  appear  from  June  to 

Culture  dc.  as  below. 
NYMPH^A    (Watbe-Lii,y).  — A 

genus  of  aquatic  plants  with  large  floating 
deeply  heart-ehaped  or  peltate  leaves. 
Flowers  showy,  solitary,  red,  white,  blue, 
and  interme£ate  shades.  Bepals  4,  in- 
serted almost  at  the  base  of  the  torus. 
Petals  numerous  and  stamens  numerous, 
adnate  to  the  torus,  the  inner  petals  being 
transformed  into  stamens.  Carpels  nume- 
rous, sunk  in  the  fleshy  disc,  and  with 
it  forming  a  many-celled  ovary,  crowned 
by  the  connate  radiating  stigmas.  Fruit 
a  spongy  berry  ripening  under  water, 

CulbivrB  and  Prc^agation. — There  are 
altogether  between  40  and  60  species  of 
Wat«r-LilieB  known,  but  most  of  them 
are  too  tender  for  out-door  onltivation 
in  the  British  Islands,  Those  described 
below  have  been  found  to  stand  our 
climate  well,  and  should  he  grown  by 
all  who  have  a  small  piece  of  water  at 
their  disposal.  They  grow  better  in 
natural  ponds,  pools,  or  quiet  streams, 
but  may  also  be  sucoessiidly  flowered  in 
artificial  tanks  sunk  in  the  ground  to  a 
depth  of  about  8  &.  The  rootstocks  ore 
belt  planted  in  spring  in  about  a  foot  of 
soil  bianeath  the  water.  To  prevent  the 
soil  being  scattered  it  is  a  good  plan  to 


have  it  in  a  shallow  basket  or  other 
receptacle  which  will  readily  sink  to  the 
bottom.  Casks  or  tubs  may  also  be  used, 
and  if  sank  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground  the  leaves  and  flowers  will  in  dne 
course  make  a  pretty  picture  dnring  the 
summer  and  autumn  months. 

Water-Lilies  are  increased  usually  by 
dividing  the  tuberous  rootstocks  and  re- 
planting them  in  spring  se  described 
above.  The  rootstocks  maybe  loft  in  the 
mud  during  the  winter,  or  they  may  be 
taken  up  and  kept  in  a  cool  place  in  sand 
until  planting  time.  Seeds  may  also  be 
sown  m  autumn  as  soon  as  ripe.  As  the 
fleshy  fi^iits  and  seade  ripen  under  water 
and  are  apt  to  be  lost  or  destroyed  by 
water-fowl  or  inseots  &c,,  care  should  be 
taken  to  secure  them  in  good  time,  but 
not  before  they  are  thoroughly  ripe.  The 
seeds  may  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans  of 
loamysoU,  and  just  submerged  in  water — 
if  possible  in  a  greenhouse  where  they  can 
be  attended  to,  or  if  outside,  under  pro- 
tection. In  spring,  when  the  small  round 
leaves  appear  and  float  on  the  water,  each 
seedling  may  be  placed  in  a  pot  by  itself 
and  again  placed  under  water,  to  be  grown 
on  until  uie  following  spring.  If  large 
enough  it  may  then  oe  planted  like  the 
older  rootstodis  in  a  pot  or  tub,  from 
which  it  cannot  be  easily  lost  during  the 
dormant  period. 

For  room  decoration  the  blossoms  ore 
admirably  adapted.  If  cut  juet  as  they 
are  opening  and  placed  in  shallow  bowla 
of  water  with  some  green  foliage,  they 
make  a  handsome  picture.  The  period 
of  their  freshness  may  be  extended  by 
cutting  half  an  inch  or  so  off  the  end  of 
the  stalks,  thus  allowing  a  firesh  layer  of 
cells  to  come  in  contact  with  the  water. 
The  absorptive  process  goes  on  for  a  long 
time  in  this  way  by  renewing  the  outa, 
and  the  flowers  retain  their  plumpness  and 
brilliancy  much  longer  iu  consequence. 

The  Queen's  Water-Lily,  the  Victoria 
Regia,  which  attracts  so  many  thousands 
to  Kew  every  year,  is  closely  related  to 
the  common  hardy  Water-Lily,  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Amazon  Blver,  and  the 
circular  leaves  with  upturned  rims  are 
often  6  ft.  or  more  in  diameter.  It  is 
raised  from  seed  every  year  as  described 
above,  but  the  seed  pots  are  placed  in 
water  up  to  85°  Fahr. 

N.  alba.— This  is  the  common  white 
Water-Lily  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelaqd 
and  is  a  beaatiAil  early  summer  flowering 
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plant,  and  according  to  localitj  is  often 
in  bloom  m  Uay.  It  bu  fleshy  root- 
■toeka  from  which  arise  the  roundish, 
heart-shaped  entire  leaves  5-10  in.  acroae. 
Hie  •centless  flowers  are  4-6  in.  across, 
and  float  od  the  snr&ce  of  the  water. 
The  sepals  are  linear,  oblong,  green  out- 
side. Petals  oblong,  bltmt.  There  are  a 
few  varieties,  each  as  candidUtima,  with 
broad-petallod  flowers;  plenittima,  with 
an  eitra  number  of  petals;  maxima,  with 
btrger,  and  fntnor,  with  smaller  flowers 
than  the  t;p6. 

Culturt  de.  as  above. 


a  {N.  temiaptera). — A  Bohe- 
mian species  like  N.  aiba  bnt  smaller. 
Flowers  snow;  white,  3-8  in.  across, 
sepals  tinged  with  green. 

CttlUm  dc.  as  above. 

N.  flan.— This  is  a  native  of  the 
South  United  States,  and  is  probably 
hardy  enough  for  the  mildest  parts  of  this 
eonntr;.  It  has  slender  rootetooks  form- 
ing numerous  suckers,  and  oblong  rounded 
l«avea,  4-fl  in.  longi  8-5  in.  brood,  shal- 
lowly  erenale,  sjid  Irregularly  blotohed 
with  dark  brown  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  Flowers  in  simimer,  oanary- 
yellow. 

Unlike  other  species,  N.  flava  is  not 
qoite  deciduous,  and  the  loots,  if  tsJien 
Dp,  ahoold  therefore  never  be  dried  ofT,  but 
M  kept  in  damp  soil  or  wet  moss. 

CiUture  de,  as  above. 

N.  nitida. — A  native  of  Siberia  with 
heart-shaped  quite  entire  leaves,  on  smooth 
Btalks,  and  without  prominent  nerves 
nndemeath.  The  white  scentless  flowers 
with  blunt  petals  appear  in  Jone,  and  are 
8-4  in.  across. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

N.  odonta.— A  beautifol  N.  American 
apedee  reoembling  N.  alba  but  quite 
distinct  from  it.  Leaves  heart-shaped, 
entire,  with  nervee  and  veins  very 
prominent  on  the  under  sorfaoe.  The 
■weet-scented  flowers,  6  in.  across,  appear 
from  June  till  September,  ninally  white, 
tinted  with  rose,  and  opening  in  the 
morning,  but  closing  after  midday. 

The  variety  roita  at  roiacea  has 
be»atifal  flowers  sufiused  with  pink ; 
ttUphurea  has  prettily  marbled  leaves 
and  snlphnr -yellow  flowers  8  in.  aeioss ; 
grandifiora  has  yellow  sweet-scented 
flowers,  and  leaves  mottled  with  brown 
abave,  and  spotted  with  red  beneatti; 
«Cjwt«ifa   has   flowers   of    a  deep   rosy- 


almost  rod  at  the  base  of  the 
petals ;  tuperba  is  a  fine  large-floweted 
form,  and  mmor  has  smoUei  leaves  and 
flowers  than  the  type ;  aarolmiana  is  said 
to  be  a  cross  between  the  variety  rotea 
and  N.  alba  caiiAidriuiTna,  and  is  a  grand 
variety ;  giganUa,  as  the  name  implies, 
has  flne  large  flowers. 

Citlture  de.  as  above. 

N.  p^nuea.  —  This  elegant  speoiee- 
from  N.  Asia  is  the  smallest  of  the  Water- 
Lilies.  Its  heart-shaped  entire  leaves  are- 
little  more  than  8-4  in.  across,  and  the 
white  fragrant  flowers,  scarcely  2  in. 
across,  with  a  greenish -yellow  torus  in 
thecentre,  appear  from  June  to  September. 
Eelvota  is  a  seedling  from  this  species, 
nused  by  M.  Marliao.  It  is  a  beautiful 
plant  with  pale  atraw-yellow  flowers,  and 
somewhat  oblong  leaves  blotched  with 
brown  above  and  red  beneath, 

Cviture  do,  as  above. 

N.  spluerocarpa.— This  is  closely  re- 
lated to  N,  alba,  but  has  rose-carmine 
flowers,  produced  in  abundance  in  May 
and  June. 

Caltwre  de.  as  above. 

N.  tuberoaa. — A  beautifid  species  from 
the  N.E.  United  States.  It  has  a  creep- 
ing rootatook  with  oblong  tubers,  and 
circular  leaves  8-18  in.  in  diameter,  with 
an  entiro  or  wavy  margin.  The  fiuntly 
scented  flowers  ore  white,  4-7  in.  across,. 
snd  produced  in  July  and  August.  It  is 
readily  increased  by  dividing  &e  roots. 

The  variety  rvtea  has  exquisite  pink 
flowers  delioionsly  fragrant ;  Rieliairdaim.i, 
which  is  leas  vigorous  than  the  t^pe,  has 
pure  white  double  flowers  standing  well 
above  the  water. 

CvMwn  dc,  as  above. 


Seaidea  the  natural  speeies,  many 
beautiful  hybrids  have  been  raised  during 
recent  years,  and  have  become  exceedingly 
popolai  owing  to  their  hardinees  in  our 
climate,  and  because  of  theii  free-flowering 
properties.  The  name  of  M.  Latonr 
Marliao,  of  Temple  -  but  -  Lot,  France, 
deserves  to  be  recorded  aa  the  raiser  of 
most  of  these  beautiful  Water-Lilies. 

These  lovely  plants  raised  by  U. 
Marliao  may  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
be  olaaaed  into  2  groups,  viz.  '.-^MarUaoea 
hybrids  and  Laydekeri  hybrids,  as 
ftulows: — 

N.  IdairUaoea  aUnda.  —  This  is  the 
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finest  and  largest  white  'Water-LUj,  the 
flowers  being  feagrant  and  freely  pro- 
dnced. 

N.  M.  eamea.  is  vary  vigorous  and 
frse-flowering,  with  magnifioant  flowers, 
flesh-tinted  with  a  delicate  blnsh,  and 
scented  like  vanilla. 

N.  a.  ehromatella  is  a  ohanning 
hybrid,  with  brown  mottled  leaves  when 
young,  and  large  ftagraot  flowers  of  oleat 
vellow,  prodoced  from  early  spring  till 
late  aatnmn. 

N.  It.  flammea,  a  splendid  variety 
with  while  and  reddish -purple  flowers, 
the  outer  petals  pink,  deepening  in  colour 
towards  the  centre. 

N.  M.  i^nea  has  flowers  about  5  in. 
across,  with  pale  olive-green  sepals  edged 
with  rose  behind,  and  pale  rose  almost 
white  in  front,  the  closely  imbricating 
petals  being  of  a  deep  bright  roBv-crimson 
sarrounding  the  vivid  orange-red  stamens. 

N.  M.  rosea  is  the  choicest  of  the 
hardy  pink  Water -Lilies,  with  large  cup- 
shaped  flowers  of  an  exquisite  soft  rose 
tint  much  deeper  than  the  varielr  eamea. 

N.  M.  nibro-punctata  has  flowers  4 
in.  across,  with  dark  olive-green  sepals, 
flushed  with  rosy-lilac  in  front,  and  deep 
mauve-purple    petals    delicately   dotted 

The  Laydekeri  group  conteune  : — 

N,  L,  fvilgmt,  a  oharming  variety  with 
dark  green  outer  sepals  and  orimebn- 
magenta  petals. 

N.  L.  fulva  has  creamy  yellow 
flowers  tinted  and  lined  with  bright 
red,  the  stamens  being  golden-yellow, 
And  the  leaves  blotched  with  brown 
above  and  spotted  with  red  beneath. 

N.  L,  lilacea  has  Ulac-rose  flowers 
scented  like  Tea   Boses,  and  abont  2j  in. 

N.  L.  lucida  has  large  soft  vermilion 
flowers,  with  orange  stamens,  and  large 
chestnut-spotted  leaves. 

N.  L.   puTpurata    has   symmetrical 


flowers  of  a  deep  rosy-orimaon  and  vivid 
rarange-red  stamens. 

N.  L.  rotea,  flowers  medium-sized, 
tender  pink  to  cumine.  Btameus  orange- 
red. 

Other  varieties  are :  Aurora,  may  be 
called  the  Chameleon  Water-Lily,  aa  its 
exquisite  flowers  change  in  colour  from 
day  to  day,  being  at  first  rose -yellow, 
then  orange-red,  ultimately  becoming 
deep  red. 

N.  Blanda  is  the  purest  white,  with 
flowers  4-6  in.  across,  vigorous  and  free- 
flowering. 

N.  Ellinaina,  is  a  choice  variety  with 
brilliant  carmine -pnrple  Sowers. 

S.  Bobmtoni  is  a  fine  hybrid  wttii 
deep  rose-coloured  flowers,  deeper  towards 
the  centre,  dotted  with  white,  and  with 
orange-red  stamens. 

a.  Signometi  is  a  saperb  variety  with 
delicate  creamy  yellow  flowers  tinted  with 
pale  rose  and  carmine . 

N.  Andreana. — Flowers  6-6  in.  above 
the  water,  briok-red,  shaded  with  yellow 
oohre ;  stunens  orange,  leaf  stalks  spotted 
with  chestnut,  and  streaked  with  red- 
brown  on  the  back. 

N.  gloriota. — A  lovelv  scented  flower 
7  \a.  across,  very  double,  bright  red,  rosy- 
white  at  the  tipG  of  the  lower  petals. 
Stamens  rich  red. 

N.  w/roliniana  nioea. — Flowers  pure 
white,  very  large  and  double,  very 
fragrant.  Stamens  rich  yellow.  N.  e. 
perfeeta  has  salmon-red  flowers,  very 
double ;  petals  blnnt  and  perfectly  regular. 

N.  langttinea. — Flowers  rich  carmine- 
amaranth  or  clear  carmine.  Stamens 
orange -red. 

As  the  Hardy  Water-Lilies  have  oome 
into  prominence  only  daring  the  past 
few  years,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
and  hope  that  many  fine  varieties  are  still 
to  be  raised.  Although  all  the  above  are 
really  fine  forms  they  are  likely  to  besuper- 
eeded  by  others  still  finer  in  due  course. 


VIII.    SARRACENIACE^-Trumpet  Leaf  Order 

A  sm&U  natural  order  of  remarkable  and  cui-ious-lookjng  perennial  berbaceons 
plants,  having  tufts  of  radical  leaves  which  are  tubular  or  pitoher-like  in  form, 
and  surmounted  by  a  lid.  The  tubular  portion  corresponds  to  the  stalk  of 
ordinary  leaves,  but  is  more  or  less  highly  coloured,  veined,  and  netted.  The 
lid-like  portion  corresponds  to  the  blade  of  an  ordinary  leaf,  and  is  usually 
very  beautifully  coloured  and  netted,  vrhile  on  the  inner  surface  are  numerous 
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mote  or  leas  bristly  hairs.  These  point  downwards  like  so  many  miniature 
bayonets,  and  are  cmppoBed  to  prevent  the  exit  of  insects  whioh  find  their  way 
unimpeded  to  the  bottom  of  the  pitcher.  The  top  of  the  latter  is  furnished 
with  a  strong  rim,  and  is  also  provided  with  downward  pointing  bristly  hairs 
BO  that  the  leaves  are  veritable  death  traps  to  the  insects  whioh  frequent  them 
for  the  angary  seoretion  whioh  is  exuded  on  the  inner  sarface.  Sometimes 
the  pitobera  beoome  almost  or  quite  filled  with  the  dead  and  deoaying  bodies 
of  the  insects. 

The  flowers  are  few  or  solitary,  and  nodding.  Sepals  4-5,  free,  hypogy- 
noos.  Petals  usually  S,  free,  hypogynoos,  but  absent  in  the  genus  HeUamphora. 
Stamens  numerous,  hypogynous.  Ovary  free,  3-5-oeIled.  Style  simple,  with 
an  entire,  lobed,  or  shield-like  apex. 


SASRACENIA.  —  This  genus  is 
known  mtder  Bueh  popular  nameB  m 
'  iDdiaa  Gnp,'  ■  Pitoher  Plant,'  '  Side- 
Saddle  Flower,'  and  'Trumpet  Leaf,'  all 
more  or  lew  appropriate.  It  oontaiiu  a 
few  Bperies  ol  holf.hofdy  herbuiaoiu 
perennials  with  tramp«t-Iike  or  tubular 
Wves  u  described  above,  and  flowers 
borne  singly  at  the  top  of  a  scape.  Sepals 
S,  spreading.  PetaU  S,  united.  Ovary 
S-lobad,  S-oelled.  The  style  is  remarkable 
owinff  to  the  &ot  (hat  it  is  dilated  into  a 
broad  peltate  S-angled,nmbreUa-li]tediak, 
with  6  radiating  nenree,  the  tips  of  whioh 
constitute  the  Btigmatic  snr&oe  where  it 
ii  neceaeary  to  place  the  pollen  for  the 
f^rtiUaatiiin  of  the  ovules  and  the  develop- 
ment of  seeds. 

Ouititre  and  Propagation. — Moat  Sar- 
raeauaa  nnfortnuately  are  too  tender  to 
be  grown  out  of  doors  sacceHsfolly  in  the 
British  Islands.  The  kind  mentioned 
below  is  the  best  for  this  purpose.  It 
eigoys  d  marshy  spot  nob  too  much  ex- 
pcwed  to  hot  aiwsnine.  A  damp  peaty 
soil  in  the  rock  garden  will  snii  it  admir- 
ably, and  the  addition  of  Sphagnnm 
moss  will  also  be  benefloial.  It  will 
retain  moistare  and  prevent  evaporation 


from  the  soil  In  summer,  if  placed  around 
the  plants.  To  allow  the  soil  to  beoome 
dry  IB  almost  fatal  to  the  plants.  As  they 
do  not  grow  very  quickly  it  is  rather 
risky  to  attempt  to  increase  them  by 
division  until  ^od-sized  clumps  have 
been  attained.  If  seeds  can  be  obtained 
they  may  be  sown  under  gloss  in  moist 
peaty  Bod  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  the  plants 
me^  be  grown  on  in  pots  untO  thay  are 
sufficiently  large  and  sturdy  enoug$i  for 
the  open  air. 

S.  puipurea  [Bwnttman'*  Cup),  —  A 
beautiful  North  American  species  with 
blood-red  horn-like  leaves  4-^  in.  long, 
inflated  in  the  middle,  contracted  at  the 
mouth,  and  surmounted  with  on  erect 
kidney-shaped  lid,  hairy  within  and  netted 
with  purple  veins.  The  purple  flowers 
are  borne  ia  early  summer,  on  scapes 
about  a  foot  high. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  Sarra- 
cenias,  bnt  they  are  all  too  tender  for  the 
open  ail.  A  large  number  of  hybrids 
have  been  raised,  and  these  surpasa  in 
beauty  and  vigour  tlie  natural  apeoies. 
Moat  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  green- 
houses in  the  Royal  Oardens,  Kew. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 


IS.     PAPAVERACE^-Poppy  Order 

Smooth  and  often  glancescent,  or  hairy  annual  or  perennial  herbaceous 
plants  (rarely  shrubs),  often  with  a  milky  juice.  Ijeaves  alternate,  entire,  or 
lobed  and  out  without  stipules.  Flowers  regular,  usually  nodding  in  bud,  and 
borne  singly  on  long  stalks.  Sepals  %  or  3,  rarely  4,  free,  imbricate, 
caduoous.  Petals  4^6  rarely  8-12,  hypogynous,  free,  in  2  or  3  series 
imbricated  and  often  crumpled,  deciduous.     Stamens  numerous,  hypogynous, 
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with  slender  filaments  and  erect  anthers. 
prolonged  placentas.  Stigmas  as  many  as 
Fruit  &  pod,  dehiscing  by  pores  or  valves. 


Ovary  1-oelled,  or  2-4-oelled  by 
placentas,  radiating  and  sessile. 


PLATYSTEMON.— A  genna  con- 
toining  only  one  apeeiea,  viz. : — 

P.  califoniicns  (Oattfomian  Pop^). 
A  pretty  annnal  abont  1  ft.  high, 
with  narrow  entire  leaves,  the  lower 
onee  alternate,  the  floral  ones  often 
nearl;  opposite  or  temately  vertieillate. 
The  yellow  flowers  are  home  on  elongated 
stalkB  from  June  to  Angust,  and  eonsiat 
of  8  sepaU,  6  petab,  namerons  stamens, 
and  oan>els.  The  variety  laiocarpua  has 
smooth  oarpels. 

Gullure  and  Propagation. — The  seeds 
of  this  species  may  be  sown,  like  those  of 
the  annual  Poppies,  in  spring  or  aatnma, 
in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  the  seedlings 
should  be  thinned  ont  if  too  dose  to- 
gether. 

ROMNEYA  (WHrra  Bdsh  Poppt).— 
A  genus  containing  only  one  speoies — 
JJ.  Coulisri,  the  oharaaters  of  which  of 
course  are  those  of  the  genus. 

R.  Coulteri  is  branched,  smooth,  and 
glanoons,  perennial,  2-8  ft.  high,  with 
pinnatifid  leaves,  the  linear  lanceolate  or 
deltoid  segments  of  which  have  hairy 
margins.  The  large,  fragrant,  delicate 
white  flowers,  often  6  in.  acrosB  when 
folly  expanded,  appear  from  June  to 
September  at  ^e  ends  of  the  branohes. 
There  are  8  sepals  about  1  in.  long ;  6 

Cls,  broadly  obovate,  thickened  at  the 
,  each  abont  2}  in.  long,  and  in  2 
circles.  Stamens  nnmerons  in  many 
circles. 

Culture  and  Fropagation.~Ttda  fine 
plant  is  a  native  of  Ciuifomia,  and  will 

rw  in  most  parts  of  the  British  Islands, 
likes  a  rich  and  somewhat  sandy  loam 
in  warm  and  sheltered  mtoations.  During 
severe  winters  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  north  of  the  Thames  it  is  wiae  to 
protect  the  crowns  by  means  of  litter, 
dry  leaves,  or  ashes,  bnt  proteotion 
should  be  given  only  in  ease  of  real 
necessity,  otherwise  the  young  shoots 
may  be  too  tender  and  be  unable  to  stand 
the  later  spring  frosts.  The  plants  like 
plenty  of  moisture  in  summer,  and  an 
occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure  will  be 
very  beneficial. 

The  easiest  way  to  increase  EomTieya 
CowlieriiB  by  sowing  seedin  spring  either 
singly  in  small  pots  or  in  pans  or  boxes 


in  a  cold  frame  or  in  gentle  heat.  Whsn 
large  enough  the  seeding  may  be  pricked 
ont  into  other  boxes,  and  after  being 
established  may  be  hardened  off  for 
trausplaiiting  ont  of  doors  the  next  or 
even  the  following  spring  after  that. 
Dull  showery  weather  uiomd,  if  possible, 
be  chosen  for  this  work.  Seeds  may  also 
be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  autumn  in 
sandy  soil  in  cold  frames  or  greenhooses, 
and  Che  seedlings  may  be  transplanted 
the  following  Jane.  Sometimes  the  seeds 
remain  dormant  for  several  months  after 
sowing. 

As  the  plants  often  sufTei  a  good  deal 
in  tranqilanting,  it  is  advisable  to  be 
very  careful  in  handling  the  roots,  so 
as  not  to  oause  more  mjury  than  is 
necessary.  For  this  reason  it  is  probably 
the  best  plan  to  raise  the  plants  singly 
in  small  pots,  from  which  Uiey  may  oe 
transferred  to  pots  of  a  larger  size  and 
grown  on  in  cold  frames  until  sturdy 
enough  for  the  open  border.  They  ore 
more  easily  tran^erred  from  pots  than 
firom  boxes  or  from  the  open  border. 
Cuttings  of  the  roots  abont  3  in.  long, 
inserted  in  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a 
hotbed  early  in  the  year,  will  sometimes 
produce  plutts,  but  cuttings  of  the  shoots 
rarely  root,  although  they  keep  firesh  for 
a  long  time. 

PAPAVER  (Poppy).  — A  genus  of 
about  14  species  of  hoin  or  glaucous 
annnal  or  perennial  herbs  with  milky 
jnioe,  and  lobed  and  out  leaves.  The 
nodding  showy  flowers  are  red,  violet, 
yellow  or  white,  on  elongated  stalks. 
Sepals  2,  rarely  8.  Petals  4,  rarely  6, 
crumpled.  Stamens  nmnerous,  hypt^y- 
nous.  Capsnle  shedding  its  seeds  by 
pores  or  valves  under  the  ledge  of  the 
rayed  and  peltate  stigma. 

Cwlture  and  Propagation.  —  Poppies 
—both  annnal  and  perennial — are  very 
showy  plants,  and  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence in  height,  as  well  as  their  habit 
of  growth,  are  suitable  for  various  parte 
of  the  flower  garden,  in  the  front,  back, 
or  centre  of  beds  or  borders  accord- 
ing to  height.  Mixed  in  patches  with 
other  plants.  Poppies  are  br  more 
effective  by  contrast  than  when  grown  in 
large  patches  by  themselves.    The  annnal 
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kinda  are  useful  for  coTering  np  monnds 
of  earth  or  bare  plaosB,  apon  wnicli  little 
else  will  Soturiab.  liiey  are  euil;  raised 
from  BeedB  sown  in  Bpring  or  autimm 
in  the  open  border  where  thej  are  to 
bloom,  the  seedlings  being  in  dne  oonree 
tinned  out.  This  proo«EH  of  thinning 
oat  is  adopted  chiefly  becanse  annual 
Poppies  do  not  as  a  rme  transplant  well, 
and  as  the  seeds  germinate  so  &eel;  one 
can  afiord  to  dispense  with  the  surplus 
seedlings.  The  perennial  kinds  m&j  aiao 
be  inoreaaed  from  seeds  sown  in  spring 
or  automn,  or  by  division  in  early  autumn, 
BO  that  they  will  have  a  chance  to  become 
established  before  winter.  But  they  are 
often  trettted  as  annuals. 


,._.      —A  beautifiil  alpine  Poppy 

)-6  in.  high,  with  smooth  or  hairy 
leaves  finely  out  into  aonte  lobed  seg- 
meDlB.  Flowers  in  summer,  yellow,  rose- 
tintad  or  white,  the  sepals  being  covered 
with  long  adpressed  hairs.  Capsule 
roTmdish,  prickly. 

Culture  ite.  as  above.  Raised  from 
seeds  annually. 

P.  crocenm.  —  A  Siberian  perennial 
9-16  in.  high,  resembling  Meamoptit 
eambriea  (p.  194)  in  habit.  It  has  tufts 
of  ereet  ra£cal  leaves,  lifbt  green  above, 
Uue-greeo  beneath,  and  more  or  less 
covered  with  hairs.    The  large  orange- 

ew  flowers  appear  in  sonuner,  and 
the  petals  somewhat  wavy  on  the 
TTifctgina  There  is  a  double- flowered 
form  of  this  species,  which  latter  is  now 
regarded  as  a  varied  of  P.  nudicauU. 

Callure  Sc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seed  and  division. 

P.  gl«iicum(ruHp  Poppy).— Abrilliant 
annnal  Poppy  1-2  ft.  high,  native  of  the 
East,  with  thiokish  blue-green  leaves, 
oblong  in  shape  and  more  or  less  cut  into 
unequally  toothed  lobes.  The  showy 
flowen  appear  in  summer,  the  two  large 
outer  pettus  being  of  a  deep  scarlet  red, 
aheided  with  orange,  while  the  two  smaller 
inner  ones  are  of  a  similar  hne,  bat  more 
or  less  united  and  forming  a  oup  round 
the  violet-black  stamens  in  the  centre. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  Raised  annually 
from  seed. 

P.  Hooked.— An  ornamental  Indian 
species,  forming  a  bushy  herb  6-4  ft.  high, 
and  very  much  like  the  Common  Com 
Poppy  in  appearance.  The  flowers  appear 
late  in  snimner,  and  vary  in  colour  from 


pale-rose  to  crimson -scarlet  with  a  difiitsed 
white  or  blue-black  blotch  at  the  base. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  Raised  from 
seeds  aunnally. 

P.  horridom. — A  native  of  Australia 
and  S.  Africa,  having  few-flowered  hain 
stems,  about  2  fr.  high,  furnished  wiu 
rigid  prickles.  The  out  leaves  are  glaa- 
couB,  with  prickles  on  tbe  nerves  and 
tips,  and  the  pole  red  flowers  with  hairy 
sepals  appear  in  July. 

Culture  tic.  as  above.  Raised  from 
seeds  annually. 

P-  iKvigatnm.^An  annual  Poppy  1-2 
ft.  high,  native  of  the  Caucasus.  It  has 
somewhat  glaucons  pinnately  cut  leaves, 
and  large  bright  scarlet  flowers,  the  petals 
of  which  have  a  deep  bls^k  blotch  at  tbe 
base,  and  a  border  of  white  round  the 
edges- 

CuUure  dto.  aa  above.  Raised  ftom 
seeds  annually. 

P.  lateritinm.  —  An  Armenian  peren- 
nial l}-2ft.  high,  with  linear  elliptio  waves, 
cut  at  the  base,  and  6-12  in.  long.  The 
bright  orange  flowers,  about  2  in.  across, 
appear  in  early  summer,  tbe  sepals  being 
covered  with  long  yellow  hairs. 

Culture  ie.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  or  division. 

P.  nndicaule  (Iceland  Poppy).  —  A 
beaatifiil  alpine  perennial  9-18  m.  high, 
native  of  fiiberia,  and  the  northern  parts 
of  America.  The  glaucous  pinnate  leaves  . 
are  cnt  into  fine  acute  loSed  segments. 
The  showy  flowers  with  roundish  petals 
andhairysepalsanpear  in  summer,  varying 
in  colour  from  orighl  orange  to  yellow 
and  white. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— A\&i.oa^ 
a  perennial,  the  Iceland  Poppy  is  best 
treated  as  an  annual,  and  the  seed  may 
be  sown  in  autumn  or  spring,  aooording  as 
tbe  flowers  are  required  early  or  tate  the 
following  season.     General  cultivation  as 


'  P.  orientale  (OrienfoJ  Poppy).  —  A 
brilliant  Poppy  2-8  ft.  high,  ni^ve  of 
Armenia.  It  has  rough,  bristly,  hairy 
stems  Eind  leaves,  the  latter  being  a  foot 
or  more  long  and  pinnately  cut.  The 
deep  scarlet-crimson  flowers,  0-8  in.  across, 
appear  from  the  end  of  Uay  to  July, 
and  have  a  black  or  purplish  blotch 
at  the  base  of  each  petal.  The  calyx  has 
8  sepals  instead  of  2  as  in  other  species. 
P.  hraelealum  (often  referred  to  as  a 
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apeoieB)  b  reallj  oiil?  a  variety  of  the 
Oriental  Poppy-  It  grows,  perhaps,  k 
littie  taUer,  and  has  baSry  deeply  ent 
leaves  with  oblong  serrated  and  deeply 
incised  lobes,  and  scarlet  flowers.  There 
seem  to  be  a  good  many  forms  in  cnlti- 
vation,  varying  between  orimitaU  and 
bracteaium,,  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
are  hybrids  between  these  two.  Other 
forms  are  concolor,  the  flowers  of  which 
have  no  blotch  at  the  bskse,  and  iriam- 
phant,  more  dwarf  and  free- flowering. 

CuUuTe  <tc.  as  above.  Easily  raised 
fiiom  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  or  m 
spring ;  or  by  dividing  the  plants  in  eariy 
autnmn  or  sprini;.  Plants  may  also  be 
ndsed  by  cntting  the  fleshy  roots  into 
pieces  an  inch  or  two  long,  covering  them 
with  rich  sandy  soil,  and  placing  onder  a 
handlight  or  in  a  greenhouse.  This  work 
is  best  done  when  the  flowers  have  passed. 

P.  pavoninum  (Peacock  Poppy).  —  A 
native  of  Central  Asia,  with  raue^  small 
leaves,  twice  pinnately  ont.  Flowers  in 
flommei,  scarlet  with  a  black  orescent- 
shaped  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 

CuUu/re  dc.  as  above.  Raised  &oni 
seeds  annually. 

P,  peraicum  {Pertian  Poppy).  —  A 
Persian  speoies  about  18  in,  bl^,  with 
pinnately  cut  leaves,  having  almost 
undivided  oltan  aristate  segments,  and 
brick-red  flowers  which  appear  in  June. 

Culture  lie.  as  above,  p.  190. 

P.  pilosum.  —  A  handsome  perennial 
1-2  ft.  high,  with  stem-olasping  oval- 
oblong  pale  green  leaves  having  toothed 
lobes,  and  hury  on  both  snrfaces.  The 
stems  are  also  hairy  and  produce  in 
summer  many  pale  lurid  scarlet  or  deep 
orange  flowers,  2  in.  across,  with  a  white 
blohSi  at  the  base  of  each  petaL  Native 
of  8.E.  Europe. 

Culture  ic.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  and  division. 

P.  Rhoeas  (Covwion  Com  Poppy ;  Bed 
Weed}. — A  native  of  British  cornfields 
and  waste  places,  varying  a  good  deal  in 
height.  The  common  form  has  branched 
hairy  stems  with  once  or  twice  pinnately 
ont  leaves,  the  ascending  lobes  of  which 
have  a  bristle  at  the  tip.  The  bright 
scarlet  flowers,  8-4  in.  across,  appear  from 
June  to  August,  and  have  petals  in 
unequal  pairs. 

The  variety  limferoswm  is  a  native  of 
the  Caucasiis,  about  2  ft.  high,  with 
dazzling  scarlet  flowers,  having  a  jet  black 


blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  which  is 
sometimes  edged  with  grey. 

Uany  beantifol  double-flowered  forma 
of  this  Poppy  are  now  in  cultivation, 
and  are  known  as  Carnation,  Fiootee, 
and  Sanoneulue-flowered,  representing 
almost  every  shade  of  colour  except  bine 
and  yellow.  The  French  and  Oarman 
Poppies  are  also  forms  of  this  species. 
'  Shirley  Popples '  are  beautiAil  single- 
flowered  variations  of  the  common  Com 
Poppy,  having  the  most  exquisite  and 
diverse  shades — chiefly  self-coloured,  and 
without  any  blotch  at  the  base  of  the 
petals. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — All  the 
varieties  of  the  Common  Com  Poppy 
may  be  sown  ont  of  doors  about  the 
end  of  March  in  the  spots  where  they 
are  intended  to  bloom.  The  seedlings 
should  he  thinned  ont  to  about  6-8  in. 
^lart.  To  make  this  operation  less  tedions 
the  seeds  in  the  first  place  should  be 
sown  aa  thinly  as  possible. 

P.  rupifras^nm  atlanticnm. — A  pretty 
Poppy  1-2  (t.  high,  native  of  Spain  and 
Uorooco,  with  hEUiy  stems  and  bright 
green  more  or  less  lanoe-ahaped  leaves 
6-8  in.  long,  and  pinnately  divided.  The 
orange,  red,  or  scarlet  flowers  appear  in 
April  and  May,  and  are  2-8  in.  across, 
erect  when  open  bat  drooping  like  other 
species  when  in  hud. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above. 

P.  setigeruin  (Brietly  Poppy).  —  A 
native  of  Europe  and  Asia  1-2  ft.  high, 
and  closely  related  to  the  Opium  Poppy, 
but  differs  in  having  the  teeth  of  the 
bairy  leaves  ending  in  a  stiff  bristle.  The 
violet  flowers  appear  in  summer,  bnt 
there  are  now  many  forms  and  vari- 
ous shades  in  gardens. 

Culture  Se.  aa  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  and  division. 

P.  somnifenun  (Opium  Poppy).  —  A 
beantiful  annual  Poppy  8-4  ft.  h^;h,  widely 
distributed  over  Europe,  Asia,  India,  W. 
Africa,  and  naturalised  in  many  parts  of 
the  British  Isles.  The  broad,  oblong,  lobed 
and  waved  leaves,  with  a  glaucous  hue, 
are  heart-shaped  at  the  base  and  clasp  the 
smooth  stems.  Flowers  in  summer,  white, 
rose,  IQac,  often  striped,  and  usually  with 
a  dark  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  often 
fringed  petals. 

The  Pffiony- flowered  Poppies  have 
been  obtained  by  selection  from  this  spe- 
oiea,  as  has  also  the 'Donebrog' Foppy. 
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P.  Mwi»«lli  is  ft  garden  strain  with 
double  flowets  having  fringed  petals. 
Theee  doable  flowers  vary  a  good  deal  in 
ooloor,  and  may  be  had  in  the  following 
shades :  lilaa,  crimson,  red,  purple,  scarlet, 
rose  fte. 

There  is  also  a.  dwarf  race  of  Opinm 
Poppies,  which  are  somewhat  shorter  in 
statore  and  have  double  flowers.  The 
Tariety  motutrotum  is  extremely  curious. 
Moat  of  the  numerous  stameoB  are 
changed  into  small  carpels  arranged  round 
the  ordinary  oapsule  in  the  form  of  a 
erown  or  frmge.  This  form  comes  true 
from  seed,  bnt  there  is  nothing  particularly 
handsome  in  it. 

Culture  ic.  ae  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  sown  annually. 

ARGEMONE  (Pbicely  Poppy).  —  A 
small  genus  of  handsome  branching 
annuals  and  perennials,  having  yeUow 
juice  and  covered  with  sti£F  prickles. 
Leaves  stalkless,  usually  spotted  with 
vrhite ;  receseee  spiny -toothed.  Flowers 
about  4  in.  aaroes,  showy  white  or  yellow, 
terminal.  Sepals  2-6  (rarely  4),  com 
Petols     4-6      (rarely 


Caltare  and  Propagation.  —  Prickly 
Pi^pies  love  a  warm  loamy  soil.  They 
may  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  out  of 
doors  at  the  end  of  March,  or  earlier  in 
pane  placed  on  a  hotbed,  afterwards 
prickinig  ont  the  seedlings  to  their  flower- 
ing quarters. 

A.  albiflora.  —  An  annual  species. 
Dative  of  Georgia,  1  ft.  high,  with  feather- 
veined,  stollJess  leaves,  and  white 
flowers,  with  8  petals,  produced  in  July 
knd  Angust. 

CuUu/re  de.  as  above. 
A.  ^randiflora.  ^  A  perennial  2-8  ft. 
high  from  Mexioo,  with  sinuate,  smooth, 
guinoons  and  spiny  -  toothed  leaves. 
Flowers  in  summer,  large,  somewhat 
r«aembling  those  of  Eomneya  CouUeri 
(p.  190),  white  with  yeUowish  anthers. 

Culture  (te.  as  above.  Although  a 
trtie  perennisl,  this  species  is  usuaUy 
treated  as  a  tender  or  holi-hardy  onnUBJ. 
The  seeds  are  best  sown  in  gentle  heat  so  as 
to  hsve  the  plants  strong  enough  to  flower 
«arly.  When  raised  from  seeds  sown  out* 
ude  in  spring,  this  species  does  not  bloom 
till  late  antninn,  but  will  flower  early  the 
following  anmmer  if  protected. 

A.  hinota.  —  A  beautifal  Cslifomian 


annual  about  2  ft.  high,  with  pinnavifid 
bristly  leaves,  and  pnre  white  flowers  8-S 
in.  across,  borne  in  September. 

Cullwre  itc.  as  above. 

A.  mezicana  (Devil'*  Fig). — A  Mexi- 
can annual  2  ft.  high,  with  hollow- 
edged  spiny  leaves  blotched  with  white 
and  very  much  resembling  those  of  the 
Milk  Thistle  (p.  G49).  The  soUtai^  yeUow 
flowers  with  4-6  petals  appear  m  June. 
A,  hispida  from  Colorado  is  similar  to 
A,  meseieana  but  lb  much  more  hairy  and 
bos  yellow  flowers.  A.  platycerat  is  also 
closely  related.     It  has  white  flowers. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Raised  from 
seeds  annually. 

A.  ochrolcnca.  —  Also  a  native  of 
Mexico,  with  prickly  stems,  and  deeply 
sinoated  or  pinnatifid  glaucesoent  leaves, 
blotched  with  white,  and  having  prickly 
bristles  on  the  nerves.  The  pale  yellow 
flowers  with  6  petals  appear  in  August. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  Raised  from 
aeeds  annnally. 

HECONOPSIS.— A  small  genua  of 
charming  and  pretty  perennial,  bienniij, 
or  rarely  annual  herbs,  with  yellow  juice, 
and  entire  or  often  lobed  or  cut  leaves. 
Flowers  showy,  yellow,  purple  or  blue, 
on  long  stalks,  nodding  in  bud.  Sepals  2. 
Petals  4.     Stamens  numerous. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  will  grow  in  ordmary  good  garden 
soil,  and  are  easily  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  spring.  If  raised  in  pans  or 
shallow  boxes  under  protection  from  frust, 
the  seedlings  will  be  strong  enough  to 
plant  out  by  the  end  of  April  or  May, 
or  they  may  be  grown  on  in  pots  until 
the  following  spring  when  they  will 
naturally  be  much  finer  in  growth. 
When  extra  strongplants  are  required  for 
spring  planting,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
cold  frames  or  greenhooses  as  soon  as  ripe 
and  the  seedlings  grown  on  during  the 
winter.  The  plants  like  plenty  of  water 
in  summer,  bat  should  be  kept  dry  in 
winter,  as  at  that  period  moisture  at  the 
roots  is  almost  sure  to  kill  them. 

H.  aculeata.  —  A  beautiful  biennial 
about  2  ft.  high,  native  of  N.W.  India,  with 
long-stalked,  oblong,  somewhat  pinnate 
leaves,  andporple  flowers2in.  across,  with 
numerous  yellow  stamens  in  the  centre. 
They  ap^ar  in  summer  and  look  very 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  Raised  from 
seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe. 
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H.  cambric*  (WeUh  Poppy).  —  A 
beantifo]  native  perenni&l  abmit  1-3  ft. 
high,  with  pftle  green  fltalked  and  pinnate 
leaves,  having  toothed  lobes.  The  erect 
pale  f  eUow  flowers  (drooping  in  bnd)  ore 
borne  on  long  staUu  from  Jde,y  to  A.ugast, 
eooh  one  being  3-8  in.  aeroBB. 

CuUnre  ic.  as  above.  The  Weleh 
Popp7  grows  ffeelyokoost  onywtiera,  and 
is  perliapa  most  suitable    for    semi-wild 

S laces,  on  old  wtkUs,  minn  &c.  Where  it 
onridiea  it  may  be  left  to  take  core  of 
itself,  OS  seedlings  will  ocme  np  natnially 
and  repl&oe  the  older  plants  as  they  die 
onk 

H.  beteropbylla.  —  A  beontjful  Cali- 
ffwnJATi  griTiuf^l  12-18  )n*highf  remarkable 
for  its  handsome  oopperj  orange  coloured 
flowers  with  a  pniple-blaak  oentre.  They 
are  produced  freely  in  Jnne,  each  blossom 
being  about  1^  in.  across,  and  with  a 
deUoioiu  soent  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  Lily  of  the  Vall«y.  The  flowers  are 
not  nearly  so  fleeting  as  those  of  other 
plants  in  this  order,  oa  the^  lost  a  good 
time  in  water,  especially  if  cat  before 
the;  -  " 


)y  fully  expand. 
GuUure  ic.  as 


H.  oepalensiB. — A  lovely  tt!«e-flower- 
iag  bienmol  bom  the  Hmialayas.  It 
grows  S-5  ft.  high,  and  has  pale  golden- 
yellow  nodding  flowers,  3-4  in.  aeross. 

C*iltur«  lie.  as  above.  Baised  from 
seeds  sown  under  gloss  as  soon  as  ripe. 
The  seedlings  are  planted  out  in  spring. 
They  like  worm  sunny  spots. 

H.  qnintupKnenriK.— A  dwarf-growing 
compact  herb  6-12  in.  high,  native  of 
Manohoria,  and  bnt  little  Known  yet  in 
British  gardens.  The  long-stalked  lanoe- 
shaped  leaves  are  all  radical  and  6-nerved, 
the  green  sor&ce  being  covered  with 
reddish  hairs.  The  violet  or  purple  onp- 
shaped  flowers  about  IJ  in.  across  appear 
in  snmmer  on  hairy  scapes,  and  have  4 
rhomboid  ovate  petals  with  nomerous 
stamens  in  Uie  centre,  the  inner  ones 
beioR  twice  ss  long  as  the  onter  ones. 

Culture  (to.  as  above. 

H.  simplidfoliA.  —  A  biennial  from 
Nepal,  about  3  ft.  high,  with  tufted  loooe- 
shaped  slightly  toothed  leaves,  S-G  in.  long, 
covered  with  a  dense  brownish  pubescence. 
The  violet-purple  flowers,  2-8  in.  across, 
ore  produced  m  summer  at  the  ends  of 
nabranched  sttJks. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.    To  keep  up 


of  this  species  a  stock  of  plants 
raised  from  seeds  sown  under 
glass  as  soon  as  ripe  every  year.  The 
seedlings  ore  planted  out  m  ^ring  in 
warm  sunny  spots  and  rich  moist  and 
gritty  soIL 

H.  WoUichi.  —  Perhaps  the  hand- 
somest species  of  the  genus.  It  is  a  per- 
ennial from  the  Himalayas,  about  4-6  (L 
h%h,  with  h^i?  pinnatifid  leaves  IS-IS 
in.  long.  The  looping  pale  blue  flowers, 
about  2-8  In.  across,  are  borne  in  June 
and  July  on  erect  pyramidal  stems,  the 
npper  ones  opening  as  soon  as  the  lower 
ones  begin  to  wither. 

The  variety  futeo -purpurea  is  on 
effective  and  ornamental  variety  with 
brownish -purple  flowers  3-8  in.  across. 

Culture  <fe.  as  above.  Inoreaaad  by 
seed  and  division.  Although  resUy  a 
perennial,  this  fine  species  should  be 
raised  frcnn  seeds  every  yeaig  sown  either 
as  soon  as  ripe  in  cold  frames,  or  in 
spring,  so  that  the  stock  may  not  die  oat. 
MaiY  plants  flower  the  second  year  from 
the  date  of  sowing  the  seeds,  but  others 
do  not  flower  &>r  8  or  4  years  after,  and 
then  the  plants  usoally  die.  Heace  tba 
necessity  for  roieiiig  fresh  plants  frem 
seed  regularly. 

CATMCARTIA A  genns  with  only 

one  species,  described  below : — 

C.  vlllosa.  —  A  beautiful  biennial  or 
perennial  about  1  fL  hif^,  from  the 
Sikkim  Himalayas,  and  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  Welsh  Foppy.  The  stemg 
and  vine-shaped  leaves  are  covered  with 
tawny  hairs,  and  yield  a  yellow  jniee. 
The  rich  yellow  flowers  ore  heme  «ni  long 
stalks  in  Jane,  and  have  2  sepsis,  4  petals, 
and  many  stamens  with  oonspieaooa 
brown  anthers. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — The  plants 
thrive  in  shady  damp  sheltered  spots,  and 
may  be  increased  by  seeds  which  ore  pro- 
dnoed  freely.  They  may  be  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe  in  cold  fimnes,  or  in  spring  in 
gentle  heat,  so  that  the  ^onta  m^  be 
ready  for  the  open  border  id  May. 

STYLOPHORUH.— A  genus  oonaist- 
ing  of  three  or  four  species  of  herbs  with 
perennial  rootitocks  and  yellow  jniee. 
Lower  leaves  pinnatety  cnt  or  absent ; 
upper  ones  few,  alternate,  or  the  floi^ 
ones  nearly  opposite,  lobed  or  cut. 
Flowers  yellow  or  red,  on  long  st^ks, 
solitary  or  somewhat  fascicled,  noddinf; 
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in  bud.     Sepals  2.    Petak  4.     Btamena 


duUuf 


_  _kUur«  and  Propapation,  —  The 
■paoies  desoribed  below  toriTe  in  OTdinury 
garden  soil.  They  prefer,  however,  a 
mixture  of  motet  ewidy  peat  and  loam, 
and  a  oool  half-ahaded  corner  in  the  rock 
Hftrden,  They  maf  be  inoreased  by 
dEvidfaig  the  roots  m  earl;  autncon  or 
Bring,  or  from  eeeda  sown  ont  of  doors 
Moot  April  or  as  soon  as  ripe. 

S.  d^hyllnm  (8.  okioemii.  —  Celan- 
dine Poppy. — A  beantifol  species  1  ft. 
high,  from  N.W.  America,  with  leaves 
and  flowers  tike  those  of  the  Calandine 
(Chelidonium  m<u-ut),  pale  or  glanooua 
beneath,  Bmoothish.  Flowers  deep  yellow, 
3  in.   acroas,  prodnoed    freely    m    early 


CwAuTw  do,  a*  above. 

S.  j^wnicwn  (Chelidonatm  javoni- 
cum).— Ad  el««ant  plant  12-16  in.  high, 
native  of  Japan  and  N.E.  Asia,  with 
slender  stems,  and  lower  leaves  long- 
staked  and  pinnately  cat.  The  yellow 
Pof^y-like  flowers  uipear  in  Uay. 

CuUure  Sc.  as  above. 

EOMECON   (CicuKBH    Poppt).— A 


perennial  abont  1  fL  high,  with  creeping 
nnd«r^onnd  roots,  and  pole  green  tong- 
ttalkea  and  romidish  sballowly  lobed 
leaTea,  about  8  in.  aaross,  with  a  deep 
ootd)  at  the  base,  uid  resembling  the 
foliage  of  some  species  of  Gyolamen.  The 
pure  white  flowers  abont  2  in.  aoross 
appear  from  Hay  to  September,  and  have 
»  bnndla  of  i»vf  oran^  stamens  in  the 
MDtn  of  the  4  lonndish  oblong  petals. 
Both  flower,  and  leaf-et^ks  are  reddish 
in  colour,  and  are  eSeotive  in  oompaot- 
growing  speoimeiw. 

GuUwn  and  Propayatioti.  —  This 
pretty  plant  flourishes  m  rich  and  well- 
diaiited  san^  loam  with  a  little  peat  or 
lattf  moold  added  tor  the  sake  of  warmth 
In  winter,  and  for  retaining  mwsture  in 
sommer.  It  sbonld  be  grown  in  warm 
ranny  positions  in  the  rock  garden,  and  if 
neoMsary  protected  with  a  sheet  <^  glass 
cr  a  bandligjit  in  winter  from  eold  and 
heavy  rains.  It  may  be  readily  increased 
by  means  at  the  undeignnmd  creeping 
roola,  which  are  abont  as  thick  as  the 
finger  and  said  np  shoots  at  the  kips 
•very  spring. 


SAHGUIHARIA  (Blood Root;  Red 
PnccooN). — A  genns  with  only  one 
species : — 

S.  canaden^s. — This  native  of  North 
America  grows  8-6  In.  high  and  is  a 
distinct  and  pretty  plant,  having  thick 
creeping  rootstocks  with  yellow  jnice, 
and  solitary,  rounded,  palmately  veined 
leaves.  The  beantifol  white  flowers,  one  on 
a  stem,  appear  in  April  and  May,  and  con- 
sist of  2  sepals,  8-12  nncmmpled  petals 
in  2  or  8  circles,  and  many  stamens.  The 
variety  gra/nd^lora  has  larger  flowers  than 
the  type. 

CuUwre  and  Propagaiun The  Blood 

Root  prefers  a  rather  moist  soil,  and 
thrives  under  trees  and  other  more  or  less 
shaded  places.  The  rootstocks  of  this 
plant  shoold  not  be  taken  ont  of  the 
gronnd  and  dried  of^  aa  they  are  apt  to 
lose  their  vitality  by  so  doing. 

It  is  increased  by  dividing  the  root- 
stocks  in  spring  jnet  as  growth  is  abont  to 
commence.  When  broken,  they  shed  a 
reddish  jnice,  whence  the  oonimon  name 
of  Blood  Root.  Beeds  ma^  also  be  sown  in 
pots  or  pans  as  soon  as  npe,  or  in  spring, 
bat  it  is  safer  not  to^rick  toe  seedlings  oat 
nntil  the  leaves  begm  to  tnm  yellow  and 
he  yoong  rootstocks  are  going  to  rest. 

BOCCONIA  (pLnKK  Poppy).  — A 
genns  of  tall  glaooons  herbs  or  shrnbs 
having  yellow  or  orange-red  jnice,  lobed 
leaves,  and  nnmerons  smalt  flowers  in 
terminal  panicles,  each  branch  and 
branchlet  of  which  is  fhmiahed  with  a 
bract.    Sepals  2.     Petals  none.    Stamens 

B.  cordata  (fi.  japoniea;  Maoleaya 
yedoSruia).  —  A.  liandsome  and  stately 
Cliinese  perennial  5-6  ft.  high,  with  large 
paeons  deeply  veined  Fig-like  leaves. 
The  small  boll  or  cream -colonred  flowers 
are  prodaeed  in  great  abnndanoe  dnring 
the  Eommer  and  look  like  ftothery  plomes 
in  the  distanoe. 

CtMure  and  Propagation — To  see  this 
plant  to  advantage  it  should  be  grown  by 
itself  in  nooks  and  comers  or  in  beds  on 
the  lawn.  It  is  magnificent  when  grown 
in  deep  rich  loam,  and  long  after  the 
flowers  have  passed,  the  flat  pale  brown 
seed  pods  look  very  handsome.  When 
gently  agitated  by  the  wind  they  have  a 
very  graceful  appearance. 

It  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the 
tbickish  roots  in  antnmn  or  spring, 
of  the   young   shoots  teora   the 
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axils  of  the  leaves  may  be  taken  in  earl; 
gummer.or  &om  the  snekecB  which  Bpring 
np  round  the  base  of  the  plant.  The 
roots  on(  np  into  pieces  an  inch  or  two 
long  will  also  produce  joung  plants.  The; 
are  beat  placed  in  boxes  of  rich  sandy 
loam  and  covered  over  about  Ibeir  own 
dianaeter  and  placed  in  gende  bottom  heat 
earlv  in  spring.  The  plants  should  be 
hudeiied  oD  with  as  muob  air  and  light 
as  possible  before  transferring  to  the  open 
ground  during  dull  showery  weather. 
Seeds  ma;  also  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe, 
preferably  in  cold  frames  or  in  pots  or 

CIS  nnder  glass,  and  the  seedlings  may 
pricked  out  into  light  rich  soil  in  spring. 
B.  fmtescens  is  a  Ifexican  species 
8-0  ft.  high,  not  hardy  enoogh  to  stand 
our  winters,  but  usefid.  for  planting  out 
ham  June  to  September.  It  has  large 
handsome  sea-green  lobed  leaves,  and 
masses  of  greenish  flowers.  It  is  best 
raised  from  seeds,  and  must  have  the 
protection  of  a  greenhouse  in  winter. 
Culture  de.  as  above. 
B.  microcaipa.  — -  A  gracefol  species 
about  9  fl.  high,  native  of  N.  China.  It 
resetnblee  B.  eordata  in  habit  and  foliage, 
and  is  if  anything  rather  more  ornamental 
and  efibotive,  and  that  is  saying  a  good 
deaL  The  feathery  plumes  of  flowers 
have  a  bronzy  tint  (hat  renders  it  qnite 
distinol  from  B.  eordata,  and  its  beauty 
is  still  farther  enhanced  when  in  fruit. 
CuUiire  cfc.  as  above  for  B.  eordata. 
GLAUCIUM  (Horned  Poppy).— A 
genus  of  6  or  6  ornamental  annual  or 
biennial  herbs,  with  yellow  juioe,  and 
lobed  and  dissected  leaves.  Flowers  large, 
yellow  or  crimson,  on  long  stalks.  Sepals 
1.    Petals  4.    Stamens  numerous. 

Cui(«r«  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Homed  Poppies  will  grow  in  ordinary  good 
garden  soil.  They  may  be  propagated  by 
sowing  seeds  in  the  open  air  in  April  or 
May,  transferring  (he  seedlings,  when 
large  enough  to  handle  easily,  to  their 
flowering  quarters.  This  must  be  done 
carefully,  Dowever,  as  they  do  not  like 
being  moved.  On  the  whole  it  Is  better 
to  sow  the  seeds  where  the  plants  are 
required  to  bloom.  They  may  be  pro- 
tected with  a  bandlight  or  a  sheet  of  glass 
over  a  bottomless  bos  until  sturdy  enough. 
If  sown  too  thickly  the  seedlings  naay 
afterwards  be.  thinned  out. 

G-  comicnktum  (Q.  phomiceum). — A 
speoies  from  the  Mediterranean  region, 


also  found  naturalised  in  England.    It  is 
about  9  in.  high,  with  oblong,  cut,  hury    - 
leaves  and  otimson  flowers  which  appetu 
in  summer  and  have  a  black  spot  at  the 
base  of  each  petal. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

G.  flavum  tfi.  hitenm). — A  native  of 
Britain,  W.  Asia  and  N.  Africa,  1-2  fL  high, 
glaucous  throoghout,  with  lower  leaves 
hairy  and  deeply  cut,  and  with  a  beantifol 
silvery  sheen.  The  large  bright  yellow 
flowers  2-4  in.  across  appear  from  Jane  to 
October,  the  petals  in  opposite  dissimilar 
pairs,  and  are  aaosoeded  by  a  smooth 
curved  pod  about  a  foot  long.  The  indi- 
vidual blossoms  do  not  last  long,  but  they 
are  produced  in  great  abundance,  a  certain 
number  opening  each  day. 
Culture  <tc.  as  above. 
G.  leptopodmn.  —  A  tufted  Chinese 
species  of  recent  introduction.  It  has 
divided  leaves  and  bears  yellow  flowers 


Calture  dc.  as  above. 
CHELIDONIUM  (Cblahdihk  ; 
Swallow  Wobt).— A  genus  of  erect 
branched  herbs  with  yellow  juice,  dis- 
sected leaves,  and  yellow  flowers.  Sepals 
2;  petals  4  ;  stamens  numerous. 

C.  majus.  —  This  is  an  erect  branched 
perennial  herb,  native  of  Britain  and  W. 
Asia.  Its  stems  reach  a  height  of  1-2  ft., 
being  brittle,  sparingly  hairy,  and  con- 
taining a  yellow  jnice.  The  thin  out 
leaves  are  coarsely  toothed,  smooth 
beneath.  The  yellow  flowers,  about  an 
inch  across,  ore  borne  from  May  to 
August  on  slender  stems,  and  have  2 
se^nls,  4  petals,  and  numerous  stamens. 

The  variety  ladniala  has  the  leaves 
cut  into  linear  acute  lobes,  the  petals 
being  also  more  or  less  cut.  There  is  a 
double -flowered  form. 

Culture  and  PropagatioH.  —  The 
Celandine  grows  freely  in  almost  any  soil, 
but  pretere  moist  shady  places.  It  is  » 
beautiful  plant  tor  the  wild  garden,  shrub- 
beries &e,,  and  is  eaaily  raised  from  seeds 
sown  when  ripe  in  (he  open  border  or  in 
spring.  The  roots  may  also  be  divided  in 
autumn  or  spring. 

DENDROMECON  (Tebb  Poppy). — 
A  genuB  with  only  one  species  at  present 

D.  rigidum.  —  A  smooth  ornamental 
shrub  about  S  f^  high,  native  of  th« 
Colifomion  monntains,  with  an  erect  and 
busby  habit.      The  more  or  leas  ovate 
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lADM-sbAped  sUfflsh  leaves  are  1^2^  in. 
long  and  of  a  oonspicnouB  bine-green 
or  glancoQS  oolonr.  The  golden-yellow 
fiowers,  nearly  2  in.  acroBS,  appear  in 
Jone,  the  4  ronndieh  petals  being  in 
■brikiiig  contrast  to  the  numerous  deep 
oratige-yellow  stamene  in  the  oentre. 

Culture  and  Propagaiwn.  —  Thia 
plant  flonrisheB  in  a  warm  and  sheltered 
position  in  the  rock  garden  or  ordinary 
flower  border,  and  likes  a  rather  rich  and 
well-diained  sandj  loam  and  a  little  leaf 
■oil.  It  may  be  increaeed  by  enttings  of 
the  non-flowering  shoots  inserted  in  cold 
frames  in  sandy  soil  in  late  snmmer.*  If 
seeds  are  ripened  they  should  be  sown 
in  cold  frames  at  onoe,  and  the  young 
plants  may  be  ready  in  spring  for  the 
open  air. 


HUNHEHAHNIA.  —  A  genus  oon- 
t^jTiing  only  one  species.  It  is  closely 
related  to  Esohsohottzia,  and  similar  in 
appearance  and  blossom.  Sepals  2. 
Petale  4.  Stamens  numerous.  Stigma 
lobes  4,  short,  blont,  spreading  or  de- 
fiezed.    Capsnle  linear  lO-ribbed. 

H.  famariKfoli*.  —  A  graceful  and 
beautiful  perennial  herb  aboat  2  ft.  high, 
native  of  California  end  Mexico.  Ine 
leaves  are  deeply'  divided  like  those  of 
£Bchsoboltzia,  and  have  a  oonspiouoas 
btniah  or  grey-green  hoe.  The  sohtary 
brilliant  yellow  cup-ehaped  flowers  are 
about  2}  in.  across,  and  appear  in  August 
and  September,  the  coloming  of  the  wavy 

Setals  being  enhanced  by  the  duster  of 
right  orange -red  stamens  in  the  centre. 
CuUuTe  and  Propagation.  —  This 
beautifol  plant  is  too  tender  to  be  treated 
as  a  perennial  in  the  British  Islands  ex- 
cept in  the  sonth  and  west.  It  likes  a 
mnu  sonny  position  in  the  flower  border 
and  is  best  raised  annually  from  seeds 
which  ate  produced  freely.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  a  eold 
frams  or  in  shallow  boxes  in  a  coot  green- 
honse,  but  they  will  not  sprout  before  the 
loWawiaa  spring.  When  large  enough  to 
handle  Uey  may  be  pricked  out  into  light 
rich  eoil,  and  by  the  end  of  May  or  be^- 
ning  of  June  may  be  planted  in  bold 
tnirmir  in  the  Sower  border. 


ESCHSCHOLTZIA  (Gaunbnum 
Poppi). — A  genus  of  smooth,  glauoescent, 
ornamental  annual  or  perennial  herbs 
with  leaves  much  cut  snd  divided  into 
linear  lobes.  Flowers  yellow  on  long 
stalks.  Sepals  cohering,  forming  a  de- 
ciduous cap.    Petals  4.    Stamens  many. 

CuUvire  and  PropagaHon.  —  The 
Eschsoholtztas  are  easUy  grown  in  any 
soil,  and  are  useful  for  givmg  a  brilliant 
effect  to  borders  and  shmbbenes  frum  early 
summer  to  the  end  of  autumn.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  in  either  autumn  or  spring 
in  the  open  border  in  spots  where  the 
plants  are  required  to  bloom. 

There  are  some  4  or  5  species  all 
natives  of  N.W.  America,  but  E.  eali- 
fomica  and  Its  varieties  are  the  only 
ones  nsnolly  grown. 

E.  califMsica. — A  perennial  12-18  in. 
high,  with  glaucous  finely  divided  leaves, 
and  large  bright  orange-yellow  flowers 
which  appear  m  early  summer.  A  host 
of  garden  forms  have  originated  from  this 
speoies,  their  flowers  being  white,  pinkish, 
or  pale  yellow.  The  variety  called  crocea  is 
a  ^ow^  biennial  about  1  ft.  high,  having 
deep  nch  orange  flowers  in  the  type. 
The  garden  forms  have  white,  red,  and 
striped  flowers ;  also  a  donbie-flowered 
orange  form.  The  form  known  as  '  Man- 
darin '  is  curiously  pretty. 

Culture  lie.  oB  above. 

E.  coailIata.^A  remarkable  Califor- 
nian  species,  the  young  leaves  of  which  are 
strongly  incurved  or  cupped.  The  flowers 
are  lemon-yellow  with  an  orange  oentre, 
bnt  seeds  ore  rarely  produced  even  in  a 
wild  state.  This  species  is  probably  not 
yet  in  cultivation. 

Culture  tic.  as  above. 

E.  DougUsi.— A  Califomion  plant  of 
recent  introduction  with  flowers  inter- 
mediate in  size  between  those  of  E.  caii- 
fomica  and  E.  temid^olia.  They  are 
bright  golden-yeUow  with  a  deeper  yellow 
or  orange  centre,  and  open  a  week  or  two 
earher  than  those  of  E.  caiifomica. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 


a    compact -growmg 
annual  aboat  6  in.    high,    with    leaves 
divided  into  threadlike  s^fments.  Flowers 
about  1  in.  across,  yellow. 
Culture  de.  as  above. 
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S.    FUMARIACE^-Fumitoiy  Order 

AtmuaJ  or  perennial  herbs  with  brittle  Btema  and  a  watery  juioe.  Leavas 
usnally  alternate,  muob-divided,  often  with  tendrils.  Flowers  irregular, 
purple,  white  or  yellow.  Sepals  3,  small,  scale-lilce,  deoidnonB.  Petals  i,  in 
two  usually  dissimilar  pairs.  Stamens  4  distinct  (in  British  species  6),  hypo- 
gynoue,  in  2  bundles  (diadelphoas)  opposite  the  2  outer  petals,  one  of  which 
18  UBnally  furnished  with  a  spur,  rarely  all  separate-  Fruit  either  an 
indehisoent  1-  or  2-Beeded  nut,  or  a  2~valved  or  succulent  indehisceat  many- 
seeded  oapsnle. 

The  irregular  flowers  chiefly  distingmsh  the  Fumitory  Order  from  the 
Poppy  Order. 


HYPECOUH.  —  A  smaU  genoB  of 
glaneoua  animal  herfa«  with  leaveB  much 
cut  into  linear  Besments.  Flowers 
white  or  yellow,  witti  2  unoll  narrow 
BepaU,  tmd  4  Bpreading  petals,  the  outer 
onea  flat  or  slightly  concave  at  the  base. 
Stamens  4,  opposite  the  petals. 

K.  prooimbma.  —  A  native  of  Sooth 
Europe,  about  1  ft.  high,  with  finely  out 
fflaucoos  leaves,  and  bright  yellow  flowers 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  will  grow  in  any  good  guden  soil, 
and  may  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  the 
open  in  spring,  for  flowering  in  summer, 
or  in  autumn  for  earlier  flowering  the 
following  year. 

DICEHTRA(DiBLTTaA;  Dici.rrK4). 
LiKB  FI.OWIB ;  Blbbdino  Hbabt. — 
A  genus  of  very  omamenltJ,  erect, 
diffiue,  or  climbing  perennial  herbs,  with 
tuberous,  horizontal,  or  fibrous  roots,  and 
much-out,  stalked  leaves.  Flowers  in 
terminal  racemes,  rose,  pink,  or  yellow. 
Sepals  2,  scale-like.  Petals  4,  connivent, 
^e  2  outer  ones  concave,  saooate,  or 
spurred  at  the  base.  Stamens  6,  in  two 
bundles  oppodte  the  oater  petals. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Dicentras  thrive  in  a  rich  loan^  soil,  and 
are  love^  plants  for  the  border.  They 
may  be  mcreased  by  dividing  the  root- 
stocks  in  early  autumn  or  spring. 
Indeed  this  ie  the  usual  method  of  propa- 
gation. Cuttings  may  also  be  made  of  the 
fleshy  roots,  pli^ed  in  sand  and  kept  in  a 
cold  frame.  Seeds  may  be  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe,  or  in  spring  in  light  sandy  soil  in 
cold  frames.  The  young  plants  require  to 
be  pricked  oat  and  grown  on  undl  large 


enough  for  transferring  to  the  open  border 
in  autumn  or  spring. 

D.  """<»"■'■  —  A  North  Ajneiican 
species  about  6  in.  high,  with  ^ocous 
finely  cut  leaves.  The  white  flowers 
appear  in  Hay,  having  2  short  blunt 
spars. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

D.  duyMuitha. — A  Califomian  plant 
with  rather  stiff  stems  8-5  ft.  high,  and 
very  finely  cut  glaucous  foliage.  The 
long  erect  branching  racemes  of  bright 
yellow  flowers  appear  in  August  and 
September. 

Culture  ie.  as  above.  This  species 
may  be  raised  from  seed,  and  should  be 

filanted  in  a  warm  sheltered  spot.  In  cold 
Doolities  it  is  desirable  to  cover  the  roots 
in  severe  winters  with  a  little  bracken  or 
dry  leaves  ko. 

D.  Cucnllaria  (Dutchman' m  Breeckea). 
A  curious  and  not  portioularly  beautifiil 
dwarf  species  8-6  m.  high,  native  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  smooth,  slender, 
8-temate  leaves,  and  produces  its  white, 
yellow-tipped  flowers  having  2  straif^t 
spurs  in  spring. 

Culture  da.  as  above. 

D.  cnmia  (Fumaria  eaiiTnia). — This 
beautiful  perennial  grows  wild  in  the 
rodiy  ijefts  of  the  mountains  of  Virginia 
and  N.  Carolina.  It  is  about  9-lB  in. 
high,  with  divided  leaves,  and  has  com- 
pound racemes  of  drooping  reddish - 
purple  flowers  in  spring  and  summer  and 
sometimes  also  in  autumn. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 


{Fumaria  formota), — A 
North  Ameriaeu  species,  about  6  In.  high. 
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very  rimiUr  to  D.  eximia,  bat  Bmttller  in 
■11  it*  parU.  The  bright  red  broadly 
OTVte  flowers  nppenr  in  Uay  and  have 
abort  and  verj  obtuse  eptirs. 

Culture  <te,  as  above. 

D.  ^ectabilis  {Chinaman't  BreaehM). 
This  beantifal  and  popular  plant  is  a 
native  of  Siberia  sjid  Japan,  and  bos  now 
bfloome  well  known  in  Ratdena.  It  is 
1-2  fL  high,  with  stalked  leaves  out  into 
obovate  wedge- shaped  segments.  The 
drooping  rosy  orinuon  flowers,  about  1  in. 
long,  are  &eelj  produced  in  spring  and 
smnmer  on  graoeAillj  arching  racemeB, 
and  are  oiore  or  less  Ulte  inverted  lyres  in 
shape.  There  is  a  white -flowered  variety 
which  is  not  so  effective. 

This  speoies  is  sUghtly  forced  in  green- 
hovses  in  many  thouaandB  every  year 
trom  rootatoekB  imported  in  the  early 
antomn.  As  an  otatdoor  plant  there  are 
few  perennials  to  surpass  it  in  the  flower 
border,  margins  ot  shrabberiee,  or  rough 
rockeries,  eBpocially  if  planted  in  rich 
loamy  BoiL 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

D.  tiwUctrifolia  {D.  gcandent).~A 
m«t^  glancous  species  native  of  the 
Sikkun  Bimalayae,  with  slender  creeping 
branehes  and  leaves  very  mnch  divided 
and  out  as  in  the  Meadow  Bues  (Thalic- 
trum)  into  oval,  oblong,  or  roundish  leaf- 
lets. The  sweet-scented  yellow  irregular 
flowers  tinged  with  red  in  the  throat  are 
produced  in  late  summer  and  antiunn  in 
clusters  from  the  axils  of  th^  leaves,  on 
long  slender  stalks. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

ADLUUIA.  — This  genns  consists 
only  of  the  species  here  described : — 

A.  drrhou  [CorydaKi  fungota).— 
An  interesting  N.  American  plant  with 
climbing  stems  about  16  &.  long.  The 
pale  green  leaves  are  thrice  pinnate,  and 
resemble  the  fronds  of  Maidenhair  Ferns. 
The  pale  rose  or  pnrple  coloured  flowers, 
abont  ^  in.  long,  appear  in  June  on 
axillary  peduncles,  and  consiBt  of  2  scale. 
like  bsimIs,  4  cohering  petals,  gibbous 
at  the  base,  and  6  stamens  in  2  cohering 
bundles  t^iporite  the  outer  lobes  of  the 
oorotla. 

CvUure  and  Propagation.  —  This 
pretty  plant  is  a  biennial,  bat  in  warm 
lavonrable  spots  will  be  reproduced 
annually  from  self-sown  seeds.  Its  frail 
elimbing  stems  and  Fern-like  fbliage  make 
it  a  useful  plant  for  trailing  against  a  waU 


or  over  shrubs,  old  branches  &o.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  in  the  ordinary  way  in  light 
sandy  soil  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  the  seed- 
lings after  being  pricked  out  most  be 
sheltered  in  cold  frames  daring  the  winter 
months.  In  spring  they  may  be  planted 
out  in  mild  showery  weather. 

CORYDALIS.— A  genus  oontaiuing 
about  70  species  of  pretty,  smooth,  usually 
glaucous  h(tfbs,  with  tnberoas  or  tufted 
rootstocks,  and  difChse  or  slender  stems 
sometimes  climbing  by  tendrils.  The 
leaves  aremach  divided,  alternate  or  almost 
opposite.  The  flowers  are  red,  white, 
or  yellow  in  terminal  or  leaf-opposed 
racemes.  Bepals  2,  often  scale-like. 
Petals  4,  the  two  ontei  ones  iKger,  one 
or  both  gibbons  or  sparred,  often  cohering 
in  two  osaally  dissimilar  pairs.  Stamens 
e,  in  2  cohering  bundles  opposite  the  outer 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Of  the 
many  species  of  Fumitory  comparatively 
few  are  worth  srowing  in  gardens,  those 
described  below  oeing  the  best.  They  grow 
easily  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  some 
will  thrive  in  shady  spots  in  damp  BoH. 
They  make  charming  groups  in  the 
rookery  or  the  front  of  the  flower  border 
and  are  effective  either  in  foliage  or 
flower.  The  plants  may  be  increased 
hy  dividing  the  roots  after  flowering  or 
by  offsetH  from  the  bulbous -rooted  sorts. 
The  ajmual  species  of  course  must  be 
raised  from  seeds  sown  out  of  doors  in 
early  autumn  or  in  spring  each  year. 

C  btacteata. — A  Siberian  perennial 
about  9  in.  high,  with  bitemate  leaves 
cat  into  linear-lobed  segments.  The 
Hulphnr-yellow  flowers  appear  in  May 
and  June. 

CvlUi/re  do.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division  in  spring. 

C  cava  {C.   tuheratd). — A  European 

Sierennial,  S  in.  high,  with  bitemate 
eaves  cut  into  wedge-shaped  segments. 
The  white  flowers  are  prodaced  from 
February    to    May    in    loose    terminal 


Culiwre  dc.  as  above. — Increased  by 
division  of  the  tuberous  rootstocks  In 
earlv  autumn  so  that  the  plants  will  be 
eetaolished  for  flowering  at  the  proper 
period  in  spring,  Seeds  are  not  prodaced 
very  freely,  and  besides,  they  often  do  not 
sprout  for  a  year  or  so  after  oeing  sown. 

C.  gUuca.  —  A  graceful  Canadian 
annual  or  biennial  9-12  In.  high,  with 
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leaves  twice  pinnately  cut  Into  blnnt 
oblong  lobee,  light  grsen  Above,  blue-green 
benofttb.  The  scarlet  flowers  shaded  with 
orange,  and  having  violet  sepals,  are  pro- 
duoed  freelj  from  Jane  to  September,  and 
in  coqjunction  with  the  feathery  character 
of  the  foliage,  produoe  a  very  ornamental 
effect  in  the  rockery  or  flower  border. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe. 

C.  Gortsdwkowi. — A  glaacous  green 
perennial  1-1^  ft.  high,  native  of  Tnrke- 
Btan.  The  leaves  are  twice  pinnately 
divided  or  cot,  the  lower  ones  being  6-6 
in.  long.  The  golden-yellow  flowers 
appear  in  annuner,  and    are  borne  in 


Culture  itc,  as  above. 

C.  kolpakowskianA.  —  A  tuberons- 
rooted  perennial  from  Tnrkestan,  6  in. 
high,  with  smooth  deeply  divided  leaves, 
and  long-spurred  pink  or  purple  flowers 


C.  ledebouriasa. — A  pretty  herbaceous 
perennial  about  1  ft.  high,  native  of  the 
Altai  mountains.  It  has  tabeious  root- 
stocks  and  leaves  twice  temately  cut 
into  obovate  glaucons    segmeats.     The 

Cple  flowers  appear  in  summer,  and 
e  rather  a  thick  pale  purple  spur. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 
C.  lutea  (Fumarto  luUa).  —  A  well- 
known  European  perennial,  about  1  ft. 
high,  now  naturalised  on  old  waUa  in  many 

Eirts  of  Oreat  Britain.  The  pale  green 
tomate  leaves  are  out  into  obovate  wedge- 
shaped  trifid  e^ments,  forming  graceful 
masses.  TheyeUow  spnrredflowereappear 
in  early  aummer  in  great  abundance,  and 
oontinae  to  be  produced  well  into  Sep- 
tember. Nestling  among  the  foliage, 
which  retains  its  freshness  almost  ue 
whole  year,  they  look  very  beautiful,  and 
make  the  plant  nsefnl  for  the  decoration 
of  rockeries,  ruins,  old  walls  Sx.  In  such 
places  the  seeds  often  sow  themselves,  and 
may  be  left  to  follow  nature's  course. 

Closely  related  to  this  species  is  C. 
ochroleuea,  which  has  a  similar  appear- 
ance, and  1b  diBtinguiehed  chiefly  by  its 
whitish- yellow  flowers,  which  continue  to 
appear  from  spring  until  the  end  of 
autunm. 

Culture  (tc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  or  diviuon. 

C.  Marachalliana. — A  perennial  9  in. 


hi^h,  native  of  Tauria.  Leaves  bitemate 
with  oval  entire  or  bifld  lobes,  and  sulphur- 
yellow  flowers  produced  in  April  and  May. 

Culture  da.  as  above. 

C.  nobilis.  —  A  lovely  Siberian  peren- 
nial 9  in.  or  so  high.  Leaves  twice  pinnate, 
with  wedge-shaped  segments  out  at  the 
apex.  Flowers  m  May,  pale  yellow,  tipped 
with  green,  and  having  a  long  blnnt  spur 
incurved  at  the  point. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Beat  increased 
in  early  spring  by  dividing  the  rootstooks. 

C.  palUda.  —  A  juicy  herb  1-1^  ft. 
high,  native  of  China  and  Japan.  The 
pale  green  leaves  are  thrice  pinnately  cnt 
or  divided,  and  are  blue-green  on  the 
under  surface.  The  bright  yellow  flowers 
tipped  with  brown  appear  in  summer  and 
are  borne  in  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

C.  SewerowiL — A  pretty  species  12-18 
in.  high,  native  of  Turkestan,  with  very 
finely  divided  glaucous  green  leaves,  and 
deep  yellow  flowers  in  April  and  Ifay- 
Spur  short,  saccate,  and  bent  downwards. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

C.  solid*  (C.  bulboia),  —  A  tuberous 
perennial,  6  in.  hi;;h,  native  of  Europe,  and 
naturalised  in  woods  and  dampish  places 
in  Britam.  The  very  ^uooob  bitemate 
leaves  are  cut  into  oblong  or  wedge-shaped 
segments,  cut  at  the  top,  and  the  large 
purplish  flowerB  about  1  in.  long  are  pro- 
duced in  April  and  May. 

Culture  de.  the  same  aa  fi>t  C  cava 

SARCOCAPNOS.~A  smaU  genus  of 

dwarf-tufted  glaucous  perennial  herbs,  with 
dissected  leaves,  the  lobes  of  which  are 
usually  broad  and  rather  thick.  Flowers 
white,  yellow,  purple,  or  red,  in  few-flowered 
terminal  racemes.  Sepals  2,  scale-like. 
Petals  4,  coimivent,  one  of  the  two  outer 
ones  spurred  at  the  base,  the  other  flat,the 
inner  ones  narrow  and  cohering  at  the 
apes,  keeled  or  winged  behind.  Stamens  0, 
in  2  cohering  bundles  opposite  the  outer 
petals. 

S.  emieaphylla.^A  native  of  B.  Europe, 
2-6  in.  high,  with  slender  stems  and  thrice 
temately  parted  and  much-lobed  leaves  on 
slender  stalks.  The  small  yeUow  flowers 
marked  with  purple  appear  in  June. 

Culture  Olid  Propagation,  —  This 
species  thrives  in  ordinary  soil,  and  !■ 
suitable  for  borders  or  rookehee.    Easily 
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iiicre»0«d  by  eeeds  or  diviaioa  of  the 
loote  in  the  Bame  way  as  CorydalU  (see 
nbore).  Gnttings  of  the  eboots  may  alao 
be  made  to  root  tmder  handlif^ts  oi  cold 
frames  darinx  the  summer  monthB  if 
inserted  in  light  sand;  Boil,  and  kept 
shaded  and  burly  damp  at  first. 

FUHARIA  (FuxiTOBT).— A  genus  of 
aboat  40  species  of  annoal  (rarely  peren- 
ni^)  herbs  asualljbranched, often  ciimbing. 
LeaTee  much  divided,  with  very  narrow 
ecsments.  Racemes  terminal  or  opposite 
the  leave*.  Sepals  2,  scale-like.  Petals  4, 
ereet,  comilviiiK,  the  lower  one  gibbous  or 
Bpnned  at  the  b&se,  the  upper  flat,  the 


two  inner  ones  narrow,  cohering  at  the 
tip,  winged  or  keeled  behind.  Stamens  6, 
in  2  bundles  opposite  the  2  outer  petals. 

F.  capreoIatA. — This  is  the  only  species 
worlh  growing.  It  is  indigenous  to  the 
flelda  B.nd  waste  places  of  Bnt&in,  Europe, 
and  Asia,  ajid  may  be  grown  in  the  wild 
gardens  or  border.  It  grows  about  4  ft. 
high  and  has  bipinnate  glaucous  leaves 
climbing  by  twisted  eteJks,  and  racemes  of 
white,  purple-tinted  flowers  from  May  to 
Septeniber.     There  are  several  forms. 

Cvlture  de.  as  recommended  above 
for  Conjdalit.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in 
aetumn  or  spring. 


XI.     CRUCIFERiE- Wallflower  Order 

Annual,  biennial,  or  perennial  herbaceous  plajitB,  rarely  undershrubs.  Flowers 
henn aphrodite,  regular,  usually  yellow  or  white,  ocoiuionally  purple,  generally 
in  ntcemes,  and  without  bracts.  Sepals  i,  deciduous,  imbricate  or  valvate 
in  bud,  the  2  lateral  ones  often  Baccate  at  the  base.  Petals  4,  placed 
crosswise,  and  alternate  with  the  sepals.  Stamens  6  (tetradynamous),  of 
which  2  are  shorter  and  opposite  the  lateral  sepals,  hypogynous.  Disk  with 
various  green  glands  opposite  the  sepals,  and  between  the  petals,  stamens, 
and  ovary.  Ovary  superior,  one-celled,  but  apparently  two-celled,  owing  to 
the  parietal  placenta  meeting  in  the  middle,  and  forming  a  spurious  dissepi- 
ment. Fruit  a  long  (siliqua)  or  short  (silicula)  2-celled  and  2-valved  capsule 
or  pod,  opening  by  two  valves,  leaving  the  seeds  on  the  persistent  placentas 
(known  as  a  rtflum,  well  seen  in  Honesty),  or  indehisoent. 

UATTHIOLA  (8T0DK).--An  impor- 
tant genoB  of  about  80  epeoisB  of  branching 
annual,  biennis  or  perennial  herbs,  or 
nib-shmbs,  with  oblong  or  linear,  entire 
or  »inimtji  downy  leaves.  Flowers  in 
racemes,  often  purple,  generally  aweet- 
•cested.  Bepab  erect,  the  lateral  ones 
saccate  at  the  base.  Petals  with  long 
claws.  rroit-pod  a  roundish  or  com- 
preeaed  siliqaa,  with  the  lobes  of  the 
■tigma  conmvent,  thickened  or  homed  at 
the  back.  The  various  garden  Stoolu,  such 
aa  Ten  Week,  IntermecQate,  Brompton,  or 
Qaeen  Stocks  &«.,  will  be  considered  nnder 
the  natural  speciea  from  whieh  they  have 
been  derived. 

The  plant  known  as '  Virginian  Stock  ' 
is  described  under  Matcotmia  marilim<i 
(•ee  p.  314). 

H.  aomia.— I^e  Ten  Week  and  Inter- 
mediate Stocks  have  arisen  from  this  spe- 
dea.  It  is  an  annual  1-2  ft.  high,  native 
of  S.  Europe,  with  ereet,  branching  stems, 


f^tmished  with  lance-shaped,  blunt  hoary 
leaves.  The  flowers  appear  from  Uaj  to 
October  on  erect  racemes,  imd  vary  a 
good  deal  in  size  and  colour. 

Tbn  Wibz  Stooks 
There  are  many  Hnda  of  Ten  Week 


catalogues,  and  they 
are  all  more  or  lees  worth  growing.  For 
cut  flowers.  Ten  Week  Stocks  are  most 
useful  from  early  summer  to  autumn,  and 


shoots,  which  wonid    otherwise  remain 
latent. 

CuUtire  omd  Propagation.  -—  During 
March  the  seed  may  be  sown  thinly 
in  shallow  pans  or  boxes  placed  on  a 
gentle  hotbed.  In  a  short  time  the  seed- 
SngB  will  be  HufBoiently  large  to  handle 
easily.  They  may  then  be  pricked  out 
into  similar  pans  or  boxes,  filled  with 
rich  loamy  eoil  and  well  drained.    Give 
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the  plants  sa  much  light  and  air  aa  possi- 
ble, 10  make  them  hud  and  atuidj.  Bj 
(he  eadofUa;  or  beginning  of  June,  when 
all  dangei  of  frost  Ib  past,  the  plants  ma; 
be  placed  where  they  are  to  bloom.  The 
richer  the  soil,  the  better  the  plants  will 
bloom  and  the  more  brilliant  tiie  colours, 
which  are  white,  lemon,  pink,  rose,  ecartel, 
purple,  crimeon,  violet,  with  numerous 
sbadee  of  eaoh.  If  there  is  no  convenience 
for  raising  Ten  Week  Stocks  under  glass, 
the  seeds  las-y  be  sown  in  the  open  border 
about  the  end  of  April.  Plants  raised  in 
this  way,  however,  most  not  be  tiana- 
plnnted,  as  the  season  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  is  scarcely  extended  enough  to 
permit  of  foil  development.  The  seed- 
lings are  best  thinned  out,  leaving  the 
most  promising  plants  to  flower  where  the 
seed  has  been  sown.  Among  the  kinds 
grown  may  be  mentioned  the  Dwaxf, 
Large-flowered,  Giant,  "Wall- flower,  Vic- 
toria, and  Pyrwnidal  Ten  Week  Stocks  in 
varioos  ooloors. 

In  order  to  obtain  dwarf,  sturdy, 
bosby  plants  the  leading  shoot  may  be 
pinched  out  aa  soon  as  the  flower-buds 
begin  to  sw^.  By  tills  means  growth 
will  be  retarded  in  the  main  shoot,  but 
will  be  accelerated  in  the  side  ones,  each 
of  whiob  becomes  longer  and  bears  numer- 
oos  blossoms. 

Seeds  may  be  saved,  but  only  &om 
the  single- flowerii^  varieties.  But  as  a 
mle  seed  saved  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  of  little  use,  and  it 
is  mnch  better  to  raise  plants  from  (he 
beet  imported  seeds.  To  secure  a  lai^ 
percentage  of  double-flowered  varieties, 
it  is,  however,  better  to  obtain  well-ripened 
and  imported  seeds  from  a  nurseryman. 
Intermedute  Stocks 

These  are  also  derived  from  the 
Common  Stock,  Matthiola  anwua,  and 
are  chiefly  confined  to  scarlet,  white,  and 
purple  varieties.  They  are  very  useful 
for  flowering  in  spring  before  the  ordinary 
Ten  Week  Stocks.  To  secure  them  at  this 
eesBon,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  Jul; 
and  August ;  the  seedlings  will  thus  have 
plenty  of  time  to  become  well  established 
and  hardened  to  stand  the  winter.  Where 
glass  protection  is  available,  the  plants 
may  be  grown  one  or  more  in  a  pot, 
wintered  in  a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse, 
with  as  much  light  and  air  as  possible, 
when  they  will  make  fine  bnahy  plants 
for  early  spring  flowering. 


East  Lothian  Stocks 
This  is  a  form  of  the  Intermediate 
variety  of  MattJdola  annua  and  Ib 
ehieSy  valuable  for  producing  its  flowers 
in  the  autumn,  after  most  of  the  Ten 
Week  Stocks  are  finished.  The  seeds 
may  be  sown  about  the  end  of  March  or 
April,  and  when  large  enongh  transplanted 
in  the  nsoal  way.  By  using  the  Inter- 
mediate, Ten  Week,  and  East  Lodiian 
Stocks  in  rotation  aa  named,  it  is  possible 
to  have  Stocks  in  bloom  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year. 

M.  bicomia. — This  is  a  branched  enb- 
shrab,  native  of  Oraeee,  and  somewhat 
tender  in  the  least  favourable  parts  of  the 
country.  It  has  oblong  lance-shaped  ont 
leaves,  the  upper  ones  being  entire.  The 
flowers  are  purplish-red  like  those  of 
the  Wallflower-leaved  Stock  [M.  ineona), 
but  smaller,  and  neatly  sessile,  with  ob- 
long spoon -shaped  petals,  appearing  in 
spring. 

Cultare  de,  aa  for  the  Bromptoa 
Stocks  below  (»ee  M.  inccma]. 

M.  feneatralia.— A  Bub-shrab  about  1 
ft.  high,  native  of  Cret«.  It  has  erect 
simple  stems  with  crowded,  obovate, 
downy  leaves,  and  scarlet  or  pale  purpto 
flowers  produced  in  July  and  August,  on 
a  long  erect  raceme,  sometimea  slightly 
branched  at  the  base.  Only  compara- 
tively few  double -flowered  varieties  are 
obtained  from  seeds. 

Culture  lie.  as  for  the  Bromptoo 
Stooks  below. 

H.  mcAOA  (Wallflower-leaved  Stock; 
BromplonanA  QueenStoek). — This  grows 
in  a  wild  state  in  W.  Europe,  the  Canariee, 
the  Levant  &Q.,  to  a  height  of  1  or  2  ft., 
having  branched  sub-shrubbv  stems  with 
erect,  hoary,  oblong,  lance-shaped  leaves, 
and  flowers  1-2  in.  across  in  sommer  vary- 
ing from  pnrple  to  violet. 

Culture  ic.  aa  below. 

Bkonptoif  Stocks 

These  are  vigorous  growing  bien- 
nials with  handsome  flowers  of  purple, 
scarlet,  white,  or  crimson.  They  are 
not  quite  hardy  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
Islands,  and  where  there  is  a  likelihood 
of  the  plants  sufiering  dpring  the  winter, 
they  should  be  planted  under  the  protect- 
ing braDches  of  trees  and  shmbs,  vhich 
wul  shield  them  a  good  deal  from  the 
efiecta  of  fivist. 

Culture  and  Propagation, — Brompton 
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fitoeln  ate  bietnuAl  and  (here£>t«  reqnire 
two  ■CKnnnii'  growth  to  ooma  to  prafeo- 
tion.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  pHis 
ot  boxes  m  Jodb  or  Jnlf.  Wben  the 
Medlings  are  an  inch  or  so  high,  they 
may  be  transferred  to  a  piece  of  freshly 
diig  ground  and  planted  8-12  in.  apart. 
BhonU  the  plants  be  inclined  to  make 
ft  too  TigorooB  and  se^py  growth,  they 
should  be  lifted  and  again  transplanted. 
This  will  check  the  growth,  and  help  to 
bardao  tbe  plants  for  the  coming  winter. 
Thia  Bocoad  transplanting  often  saves 
tbe  plants  from  being  killed  outright  in 


In  tbe  north  and  natnrally  cold 
looalitiea  it  is  on  the  whole  safer  to  winter 
BromptOD  Stocks  in  cold  frames,  and 
hsTB  them  transplanted  in  spring.  If 
grown  in  pots  they  may  with  advantage 
be  brought  into  blossom  earlier  by  placing 
in  the  gentle  heat  of  a  greenhoose. 

In  the  Bonth  of  Bagland  and  Ireland 
Brompton  Stocks,  if  raised  from  seed 
•own  m  spring  in  gentle  heat,  wiU  in  worm 
■nd  fiiTotirable  seasons  flower  the  same 
year.  Some  forty  or  fifty  yea»  ago 
Biompton  Stooks  were  cultivated  exten- 
■ire^  in  the  market  gardens  uound 
London,  bnt  fer  many  years  past  the^ 
hftve  d^ppeored  altogether  from  this 
regum.  In  the  eouth  and  in  the  Ohonnel 
T«jVTi.1a,  however,  thay  are  still  grown  very 
largely,  uid  from  the  latter  place  some 
fine  triusea  of  blocan  are  sent  to  tbe 
Londm  markets  every  year. 

QuKKK  Stocks 
These  Stocks  are  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  Bromptoa  Stocks  and  may 
raceive  the  same  treatment.  It  ie  said, 
however,  that  the  seeds  are  darker  than 
those  of  the  Brompton  Stock,  and  that  its 
leavea  iu«  rough  and  woioUy  on  the  under 
side,  while  t^se  of  the  Bromptoa  are 
amootli  on  both  udes. 

Wallflowbb-lkavxd  Stock 
This  is  a  variety  of  the  biennial  kind, 
rendily  distinguished  by  having  smooth 
bright  shiny  green  leavee  tike  Wallflowers 
instead  of  dull-coloured  downy  ones 
tike  the  other  Stocks.  It  may  be  treated 
tike  the  Brompton  or  Queen  Stock  referred 
to  above. 

H.  triCB^data  —&ti  annual  about  1 
ft.  hi^  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   It  has  oblong,  toothed  or  sumate 


leaves,  the  npper  ones  being  more  divided 
or  BQt.  The  bri^t  lilac  flowers,  lightw 
towards  the  base,  appear  in  sonuner,  and 
the  entire  plant  is  more  or  less  pobesoenL 

Culture  dc.  as  for  Ten  Week  Stooks 
above,  p.  201. 

H.  tristia  (Heiperii  trislit). — Night- 
teented,  Stock, — An  interesting  biennial 
from  B.  Europe,  9-24 in.  high.  Lower  leavea 
stalked,  upper  ones  ovate,  acute,  staUdess, 
entire  or  toothed,  smooth  or  downy,  pale 
green,  2-4  in.  long.  Flowers  in  spring 
and  summer,  varying  from  a  dnll  white  to 
a  dull  dark  purple,  usually  fragrant  in  the 
evening,  and  scenting  the  atmosphere  for 
many  yards  round. 

Cvliu/re  and  Prrrpagati'm.  —  Thia 
sweet-scented  Stook  flourishes  in  moist 
bnt  well-drained  garden  soil  of  a  loamy 
nature.  It  is  raised  from  seeds  sown  oat 
of  doors  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  in  the  early 
spring  under  glass  or  in  ^ntle  heat.  In 
the  latter  case  the  seedlmgs  will  flower 
the  same  year  in  favourable  parts ;  but 
autumn-sown  seedlings  are  pricked  ont 
and  transferred  aa  as  to  flower  the  follow- 
ing year.  Imported  seeds  may  also  be 
sown  as  rectxnmended  for  the  Wallflower 
below. 

PARRYA.~A  genus  of  low,  smooth 
or  hairy  herbs,  with  oerenmEJ  roots,  and 
linear  or  spoon- shaped,  entire  or  sinuate, 
toothed  leaves.  Flowers  white,  rose,  or 
purple,  with  erect  sepals,  and  clawed 
spoon -shaped  petals. 

Gultwre  and  Propagation, — Parryas 
ore  aoitable  for  the  roucery  or  edge  of 
borders.  They  grow  easily  in  ordinary 
garden  soil  and  may  be  increased  by 
dividing  the  roots  in  early  autumn  or 
spring.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  as  soon 
08  ripe  in  the  open  border,  and  tbe  seed- 
lings should  be  transplanted  not  later  than 
the  end  of  September,  so  that  the  roots 
may  obtain  a  good  hold  of  the  soil  before 
winter. 

P.  anbidiflora.  —  A  Siberian  plant 
8  in.  high  with  somewhat  flieahy  lance- 
shaped  leaves  and  purple  flowers  in  May. 

Culture  io.  as  above. 

P.  arctica.  —  A  native  of  Atotio 
America  about  8  in.  high,  with  almost 
entire  leaves  uid  corymbs  of  pale  pnrple 
flowers  in  May  and  June. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above. 
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lesTM,  Emd  beautiful  ptirple  flowere  in 
April  and  Maj. 

Culttire  Ac.  OB  above. 

P.  niidicanliB.  —  A  pretty  little  rock 
plant  from  the  Arotio  regions.  Leaves 
elliptic  oblong,  acute,  entire  or  toothed, 
3-3  in,  long.  Flowers  in  April  and  Uaj, 
1  in.  norosB,  with  obeordate  petals. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

CHEIRANTHUS  (Waujloweb).— 
A  genOB  of  biennial  or  perennial  herbs  or 
nndershmbs  with  oblong  or  linear,  entire 
or  toothed  leaves.  Flowers  rather  large, 
racemose,  without  bracts,  yellow  or  pur- 
ple, having  erect  sepals,  t&e  latter  ones 
BOCe&te    at    the    base,   and    long-clawed 

Ktola.  The  long  seed  pods  are  more  or 
IB  4-angIed,  or  winged,  oi  compressed. 
C.  ssper  (C  eapitaUU). — A  somewhat 
tender  Califbmion  species  with  linear 
lance-ahaped  more  or  lesg  toothed  or 
entire  leaves,  ta|>erine  towards  the  base 
and  covered  with  ^se-pressed  hairs. 
The  rather  large  yellow  flowers  ^)pear  in 
dense  corTtnhs  in  Jnne. 

Culture     and    Propagation This 

species  requires  a  rich  loamy  soil  and 
warm  sheltered  positions.  It  msy  be 
increased  in  summer  by  cuttings  of  the 
yoong  and  non- flowering  side-shoots, 
whioh  should  be  pat  under  a  hand  glass 
and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  or  gTBenbouse 
during  the  winter.  Seeds  may  also  be 
sown  when  ripe  in  cold  frames,  and  the 
seedlings  are  safer  protected  in  severe 
winters.    In  spring  tliey  may  be  planted 

C.  Cheiri  (Common  WaUJlower).  —  A 
well-known  sub-shrubby  plant  distnhuted 
over  Central  and  N.  Enrope,  and  reaching 
a  height  of  1  or  2  ft.  The  smooth  or 
slightly  hoiiy  leaves  are  2-8  in.  long, 
lanoe-waped,  quite  entire,  on  more  or 
less  an^ed  stems.  The  fragrant  flowers 
ore  about  1  in.  across,  and  orsnge-yellow 
in  a  wild  state,  but  various  shades  of  red, 
purple  or  brown  in  cultivated  forms. 

The  Wallflower  is  a  besntiful  old 
garden  plant,  and  gives  a  peculiar  charm 
to  old  walls,  ruins,  and  Bemi-wUd  places, 
on  whioh  it  grows  freely,  and  looks  far 
more  picturesque  than  when  grown  in 
rows  liie  Carrots  or  Turnips, 

There  are  many  kinds  grown  and  all 
are  very  beautiful.  Among  the  single- 
flowrared  kinds  naay  be  mentioned  the 
'  Blood-red,' '  Harbinger,' '  Belvoir  Castje  ' 


'Golden    Tom    Thumb,'    'Bnby    Oem,' 

'  Eastern  Qneen  '  4c.  The  double  varieties 
ore  also  beautiful,  with  many  ehodes  of 
yellow,  pale  and  dull  brown. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — The  seeds 
of  Wallflowers  ore  usually  sown  too  late 
in  the  year,  the  consequence  often  being 
that  the  plants  ore  not  sufficiently  hardy 
to  withstand  a  severe  winter,  especially 
when  hard  frosts  succeed  cold  rains.  Im- 
ported seeds  of  both  single  and  doable 
kinds  are  usually  better  than  any  saved 
in  the  British  Islands,  as  our  eapricions 
seasons  often  interfere  with  the  proper 
ripening  of  seeds. 

From  Kaich  to  the  end  of  May  is  the 
best  time  for  sowing  so  as  to  obtain  a 
snccession  of  hloom.  The  seedlings 
should  always  he  transplanted  to  ehedc 
the  tap-root  and  canse  the  development 
of  fibrous  roots  near  the  sur&ce-  By 
May  or  June  the  plants  should  be  in  their 
permanent  qnarters  to  give  a  splendid 
display  of  oloom  from  Christmas  to 
March. 

The  common  custom  among  oottagers 
of  filling  gardens  in  spring  with  plants 
already  almost  in  bloom  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  as  the  plants  are  too  far 
advanced  to  do  any  good,  and  very  often 
arelittlebetterthauHcarecrows.  If  spring 
planting  is  adopted,  it  should  he  done  w 
early  as  possible  in  mild  open  weather,  so 
that  the  plants  will  make  a  brave  show 
until  the  time  for  summer  bedding  out 
oommencea,  that  is,  any  time  from  the 
end  of  May  to  the  end  of  June,  according 
to  season  and  locoUty. 

C.  Marshalli.  —  This  is  a  supposed 
hybrid  Wallflower  12-18  in.  high,  haviiiR 
the  lower  leaves  more  or  less  spoon-shuied, 
and  the  upper  ones  lance- shaped.  The 
deep  clear  orange  yellow  flowers  about 
1  in.  across  are  fre^y  praduoed  in  ^ring. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Some- 
times this  Wallflower  does  not  seed 
freely,  and  it  must  then  he  increased  by 
means  of  onttings  of  the  yoong  shoota 
inserted  in  light  sandy  soil  in  wring  and 
summer  un^  ^ase,  or  in  cold  frames, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  recommended 
for  C.  aaper. 

C.  UenzieBi.  —  A  Californian  pl&nt 
6-8  in.  high,  somewhat  tender,  with 
□blong  lance-shaped  downy  leaves  2-4  in. 
long,  and  bright  purple  flowers. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Bequires 
the  some  treatment  as  C.  a*per  above. 
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Q,  mntabiUa.  —  A  tender  shmbby 
species  2-8  ft.  high,  native  of  Madeira. 
Leaves  aomewhat  downy,  linear  lance- 
shaped,  finely  toothed.  Flowers  appear 
In  early  springi  oream-ooloared  at  first, 
becoming  purple  or  striped  with  age. 

Culture   Sc.   the   BOiae    as   C.   aepar 

C.  scoparins. — A  half-hardy  shmbby 
speeiea  tnan  TenerifFe,  2-8  ft.  high,  linear 
lBJice-shap«d  entire  and  somewhat  downy 

Sinted  leaves.  The  dowers  appear  in 
ay,  at  first  white,  changing  to  purple. 

Culture  <*e.  the  eame  as  for  C.  tuper 
above. 

C.  aemperflorena.  ^-  A  half  •  hardy 
shmbby  plant  1-2  ft.  high,  from  Morocco. 
The  entire  rongbish  leaves  are  linear 
lauce-shaped  and  the  yellow  and  white 
flowers  appear  at  various  seaaona. 

Culfttre  and  Propagation. — The  per- 
ennial Wallflowers  must  be  kept  dry  in 
winter  and  in  sheltered  places.  They 
may  be  increased  from  catlings  taken 
in  Aagnst  or  September,  and  daring  those 
months  inserted  in  a  shady  plaee  or  in 
boxes  of  sandy  soil.    Also  by  seeds  as  for 

BARBAREA  (Wimtbb  or  American 
Ckess). — A  genus  consisting  of  abont  20 
species  of  smooth,  fibrous-rooted  biennials 
or  perennials,  with  angled  stems.  Flowers 
yellow  on  erect  terminal  racemes,  some- 
times with  bracts. 

Cullure  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  grow  in  any  soil,  and  are  readily 
increased  by  cnttinge,  suckers,  seeds,  or 
division  of  the  roots.  The  variety  men- 
tioned below  having  double  Sowers  rarely 
or  never  produces  seeds.  It  mnst  there- 
fore  be  increased  by  dividing  (he  roots  in 
early  antomn  or  in  spring,  or  by  inserting 
cattmgs  of  the  side  and  basal  shoots  in 
sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame,  or  a  shady 
border  in  the  summer. 

B.  nlgmris  flore  pleno  (Dovble  Yellow 
Socket).— TiuB  is  the  only  variety  worth 
growing  on  account  of  its  bright  yellow 
doable  flowers  which  appear  itom  June 
till  (he  autumn.  The  lower  leaves  are 
cat  like  those  of  a  Dandelion,  the  upper 
ones  being  obovate,  toothed  or  pinnatifid. 

There  is  a  form  with  yeUowish  varie- 
gated foliage,  which  may  be  reproduced 
mnii  seeds,  or  by  the  other  methods 
mentianed  above.  It  makes  a  good 
edging  plant,  and  is  also  suitable  for  the 
rtxkary. 


B.  prKCOz,  a  British  plant,  is  some- 
times  grown  as  a  salad,  the  tower  leaves 
being  used  in  the  same  way  as  Water 
Cress  and  also  for  seasoning  and  garnish- 
ing. 

AR  A  B I S  (Wall  Cbess  ;  Bocx 
Cbebb). — A  genus  of  60  or  more  species 
of  smooth  or  hairy  annual  or  perennial 
herbs,  the  lower  leaves  of  which  are 
stalked  and  spoon- shaped,  the  upper  ones 
stsJkless,  entire  or  toothed,  rarely  lobed. 
Flowers  mostly  white,  rarely  purple  or 

Culture  a/ad  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  grow  in  dry  spots,  and  are  very 
suitable  for  the  rockery  or  mixed  border, 
where  their  masses  of  snowy  white 
flowers  render  them  conspicuous  in 
spring.  They  are  Increased  from  seeds 
sown  in  the  open  border  in  April  and  May, 
or  as  soon  as  ripe.  The  seedlings  are 
pricked  out  when  large  enough,  and  may 
be  transferred  to  the  places  where  they 
are  to  flower  either  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember or  in  spring.  Seedlings  often 
come  Dji  spontaneously  where  a  plant  is 
flourisbmg.  Cuttings  of  the  perennial 
species  placed  in  a  shady  border  in  summer 
will  abo  root  freely,  and  the  young  plants 
thus  raised  may  be  transplanted  in 
autumn.  As  soon  as  flowering  is  over 
the  plants  may  also  be  divided  and  re- 
planted in  good  garden  soil,  core  being 
taken  to  water  the  plants  well  after 
moving. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  best 
kinds  for  the  flower  garden,  but  there  are 
several  others  met  with  occasionally  in 
botanical  oolleotions. 

A.  albida  {A.  (;aue<ui(»i.).^A plant  6-9 
in.  high,  native  of  Tauria  and  the  Caa- 
casus.  Leaves  few.  toothed,  hoary  or 
downy,  the  lower  ones  obovate  oblong, 
the  upper  ones  cordately  sagittate  clasping 
the  stem.  The  white  flowers  appear  in 
masses  from  January  to  May.  The 
variety  variegata  has  variegated  leaves, 
and  is  much  used  for  edgings. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

A.  olpina. — A  European  plant  6  in. 
high,  with  many-toothed  lance.ghaped 
acute  hairy  leaves,  the  lower  ones  stalked, 
the  upper  heart-shaped,  stem -clasping. 
Flowers  white,  March  to  May,  A  double- 
flowered  form  has  recently  appeared.  It 
has  no  stamens  or  piatil,  but  the  petok 
are  12  instead  of  4  in  number.  There  is 
a  variegated  form  having  leaves  bordered 
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with  yellowiflh  -  white,  that  render  it  at- 
trootive  u  an  edging  plaat. 

Culture  dc.  M  aDOT«. 

A.    andrOBuea.  —  A    prettjr,    dense- 

Ewing  epeoiee,  abont  2  m.  Ugh,  from 
Tauriu  in  Asia  Minor,  at  ui  elsration 
of  7000  or  eOOO  ft.  The  lower  leaves  ue 
linear-oblong  or  lanceolate  obtOBO  in  oom- 

Eoct  roeetteg;  the  npper  onag  italklMS, 
near  or  linear-ovate,  slightly  toothed. 
Flowers  in  sonuaer,  white  with  avat« 

CuHmre  <te.  aa  above  for  A.  aJhida, 
A.  arenota.  —  A   native    of    Central 
Europe,  6  in.  high,  with  branched  hairy 
Btema.     Leaves  huij,  the  lower    onea 

Sinnatifid,  the  upper  onea  deeply  toothed- 
lowere  from  April  to  Jnly,  roee,  rarely 
white  or  pnrple,  slightly  fragrant- 

Culture  and  Propagation. — ThlsHpeoiee 
being  a  biennial  or  arknnal  is  beat  raised 
firam  Beads  sjinually.  They  ahoold  be  sown 
as  soon  BB  ripe  oat  of  doors,  or  in  bleak  parts 
of  the  country  in  cold  &Hjaee.  The  seed- 
lings  are  pricked  out  in  light  soO  about 
1ft.  apart  each  way,  about  the  end  of 
Qeptemfaer.  If  wintered  in  frames  the 
plants  should  have  plenty  of  light  and 
air  on  aU  possible  occasions,  and  may  be 
planted  out  at  the  first  &vonrable  oppor- 
tunity in  spring, 

A.  bkpharophyUa.  —  A  OsJif omian 
■peciea  8-1  In.  high,  wilh  lower  leaves 

X on-shaped,  upper  ones  oblong,  MBBile, 
being  edged  with  stiff  hairs.  Flowers 
roBy-pnrple,  varying  a  good  deaL 

CuUura  dc.  as  for  A.  aUiida.  Beat 
raised  &om  seeds  annually,  aa  it  ib  often 
killed  in  winter. 

A.  locida. — A  ]pretty  rook  plant  native 
of  Hnngai?,  4-6  in.  nigh,  with  ehtning, 
obovate,  Uuoldsh  leaves,  olaaptng  the 
stem.      The    white    flowen     appear  in 


The  variety  variegata  ie  a  aoperioi 

Elant  with  light  green  yellow-edged 
laves.  It  is  a  vei^  beauUfnl  rock  plant 
and  is  very  effective  in  bold  massoB  in 
rocks  or  orevioee.  The  flowerB  detract 
from  the  appearance  of  the  foliage,  and 
ehould  be  picked  off. 

Citliure  dc.  oa  for  A.  albida. 
A.  mollis.— -A  native  of  the  CaooasuB, 
3  ft.  high,  with  luge-toothed  somewhat 
downy  leaves,  the  lower  ones  ronndly 
heart-shaped,  on  long  stalks,  the  upper 
ones  oval,  heart-shaped  and  atem-olas^ng. 


The  white  flowers    appear    in  terminal 
y  to  July. 
A.albi 

A.  petz«a. — A  Britiah  plant  S-4  in. 
high,  with  smooth  ciliated  or  rough  leavaa, 
the  lower  ones  simple  or  bifid  on  long 
stalks  entire  toothed,  the  upper  ones 
oblong  linear.  Flowers  white  or  purplish 
with  spreading  hroadly-elawed  petala,  i^ 
pearing  from  June  to  August. 

Oullure  de.  aa  for  A.  albida. 

A.  pnecox. — A  Hungarian  plant  6-0 
in.  high,  with  amooth,  entire,  obu>ng  acute 
and  atalklesB  leaves.  The  white  oowerB 
with  obovate  wedge-shaped  petals  a^tear 
from  April  to  June. 

C-uUure  dc.  aa  for  A,  aOnda. 

A.  procmrena.— A  native  of  Servia, 
about  9  in.  liigh,  with  creeping  atema. 
Leaves  ovate,  entire,  smooth,  with  hairy 
edges,  the  lower  ones  narrowed  into  a 
stalk,  the  upper  onta  stalkless  and  pointed. 
In  May  and  June  the  white  flowera  witfa 
obovate  petals  appear.  The  variegated 
form  of  this  species  is  a  veiy  pretty  rock- 
plant  or  for  edgings. 

Culture  dc.  aa  for  A.  aUnda, 

A.  roaea.— A  native  of  Calalnia,  13  in. 
high-  The  upper  leaves  are  oblong,  some- 
what heart-ahaped,  more  or  less  etem- 
olasping,  scabroua  with  branched  haira. 
The  rosy-purple  flowers  with  oblong 
wedge-shaped  petals  are  produced  from 
May  to  July. 

Ciilttire  de.  aa  for  A.  aStida. 

A.  Tenia. — A  pretty  annnal  8-4  in. 
high,  from  S.  Europe.  The  upper  laavea 
are  heart-shaped,  stem-elaaping,  toothod 
and  ronghish  with  8-partedhairg.  Flowara 
in  May  and  June,  stnaU,  purple,  with 
clawed  petals. 

OulUere  de.  as  above  for  A.  arenoaa. 

STREPTANTHUS.—Alittle  known 
genus  containing  aboat  20  speoiee  of 
smooth  annual  or  perennial  barbs,  having 
entire  leaves,  or  the  lower  ooea  lyrate  pin- 
natdfld,  the  npper  ones  sUlklesB  or  st«m- 
olaeping.  Flowers  ponile,  rarely  white 
or  yellow,  nuvly  with  braets,  Bometimas 
drooping.  Of  the  4  sepals,  2  or  all  are 
saoeate  at  the  baae,  often  coloured,  some- 
times very  broad.  Petals  having  a 
straight  or  twisted  elaw. 

Gultitre  and  Propagation. — The  two 
species  described  below  are  anmuds,  and 
may  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  about 
March  or  April  out  of  doors,  or  earlier  on 
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S  holb«d  Wt»  other  aimnab  (see  p.  78). 
They  may  alao  he  eowa  in  aatomn  at 
•OMt  M  lipe,  KDd  in  cold  psrta  of  the 
Idngdom  protectod  in  »  oold  frame  dnring 
tbe  wintei  OMnitha. 

S.  byadntboiiles. — A  nmple  stemmed 
or  branohing  plant  2-8  fL  high,  from 
N.W.  America,  having  niutallied  olaip- 
ing,  oblonE-linear  pointed  leaves.  The 
daep  blniw-porple  floweit  appear  in 
kntnmn,  having  lanoe-ehaped  pointed 
sepals,  and  gpcMn-shaped  Imear  petals, 
with  a  reflezed  limb. 
CwUwre  dc.  u  above. 
S.  macnlaiiia.^A  native  of  the  same 
T^oa  as  the  preeedingt  and  18  in.  or 
uore  hi^  Leaves  ovu  oblong,  8-6  in. 
long,  gbncous,  somewhat  acQl«i  the 
npper  ones  having  long  and  blimt  lobes 
«lMping  the  stem.  The  showy  deep 
T«lvety  pnT^de  flowere,  with  pniplish 
■epda,  ^pear  late  in  eummer,  the  stalk-  ' 
lets  of  each  flower  being  8-4  in.  long. 
CvKure  dc.  M  above. 
CARDAUINE  (Ladt'b  Skogk  ; 
Cucsoo-Flowbb).  —  A  genua  of  some 
60  qwaJM  of  smooth  herbs  varying  a 
good  deal  in  habit,  and  not  mnon  ooltl- 
vated.  The  leaves  are  stalked,  entire, 
lobed  or  pinuately  out,  differing  graatly 
on  the  j*T"p  plant. 

CvUure  and  Propagation.  —  These 
planta  thrive  in  damp  shady  situation! 
m  any  soil,  ^id  are  easily  inoreaaed  by 
^viding  this  roots  aftar  flowerii^,  and 
also  by  sowing  the  aeeda  in  the  open 
border  aa  lOon  as  ripe.  They  may  be  nsed 
in  borders,  roekenee,  banks  ie.  The 
following  are  a  fen  of  the  best  kinds  :— 

C  aaarifolia. — A  native  of  S.  France 
«nd  N.  Italy,  12-18  in.  high,  with  amootb, 
st^ed,  ronndish  beart-Hhaped  leaves, 
aomewiiat  wnnsteW  toothed.  Flowers  is 
early  nmunsr.  Is  olose  raeemes,  wliite. 
Cultvrt  dc.  as  above. 
C.  pntenais  {Cvohoo  Flown-).— This 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  eommon  wild 
flowers  of  onr  damp  meadows,  its  pale 
purple  or  white  flowers  appearing  early 
in  spring.  It  is  too  common  to  need 
enltivBtion  in  the  flower  garden  proper, 
bnt  its  doable-flowered  variety  ijlore 
plena)  is  worth  growing  in  the  border. 

CiMwre  dc.  as  above.  As  the  donble 
varietur  does  not  nsnally  produce  any 
■aeda  it  mnat  of  necessity  be  increased  by 
divisiMi  in  s^ing.    Cnttrnga  of  the  shoots 


may  also  be  rooted  in  light  rioh  soil  in 
a  uiaded  port  of  the  border  during  the 
summer  tnontha. 

C.  rhomboidea.  —  A  tuberous  species 
from  the  United  States;  the  lowest  leaves 
arc  round,  and  rather  heart-sbaped,  pass- 
ing upwards  into  ovate  or  rhomboid- 
oblong,  and  almost  lance -shaped,  all 
somewhaL  angled  and  sparingly  toothed. 
Flowers  large,  white,  appearing  in  spring. 
The  variety  pwpwea  has  rosy-pur^e 
flowers  appearing  earlier  than  those  of 
the  type. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C-  rotimdifoliA.  —  A  plant  found  wild 
on  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  about 
6  in.  high,  with  procumbent  stems. 
Leaves  smooth,  roundWi,  slightly  toothed) 
stalked,  flowers  in  early  summer,  white 
small,  in  a  terminal  raoeme. 

Culture  dc,  as  above. 

C.  trlfolia.— A  dwarf  plant  8-6  in. 
high,  with  creeping  mnnere,  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Central  Europe.  Leaves 
smooth,  temate,  with  rhomboid-roundish 
toothed  leaflets.  Flowers  in  spring,  whits, 
in  a  terminal  cluster. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

LEAVENWORTH  I  A.  —  A      small 

f;enuB  of  dwarf  and  pretty  annuals  with 
yiate-pinnatifid  leaves,  and  flowere  either 
solitary  on  scapes  or  in  loose  racemes. 

L.  HichanxiL  — -  A  native  of  the 
United  States,  8  in.  high,  with  leaves  in 
tufts,  and  rosy-lilac  flowers  with  a  ydlow 
eye,  produced  in  June.  L.  awfta,  is  a 
yellow-flowered  variety  worth  growing. 

Culture  atid  Fnyiagalion,  —  This 
species  may  be  treated  as  a  half-hardy 
annual,  bemg  raised  from  seeds  in  the 
usual  way  in  gentle  heat  in  spring,  after- 
wards transferring  the  young  punts  to 
the  open  ground  at  the  end  of  Hay  or 
beginning  of  June. 

-  LUNARIA  {HotrasTT;  PsrsB's 
Fknob).— A  genus  oontaining  3  speoies 
of  annual,  biennial  or  perennial  herba, 
with  Btallced,  entire,  heart-shaped  leaves 
and  rather  large  flowers  in  erect  terminal 
racemes. 

L.anniia  {L.  6  imntf).— This  charming 
plant  is  well  known  in  gardens.  It  is  a 
native  of  N.  Europe,  and  about  2-B  fL 
high,  with  deep  green  heart-shaped 
and  irregolarly  toothed  leaves,  and  ra- 
cemes of  beautiful  scentless  violet-lilao 
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flowara  produced  from  May  to  July. 
Theie  ore  several  vafietiea,  chiefly  difter- 
ing  in  the  colotir  of  the  flowers — white, 
aiid  TsxioaB  shades  of  purple.  The  great 
charm  of  the  plant,  however,  liaa  in  iti 
large  flat  eUiptio  silvery  seed  pods,  like 
opaque  spectacles,  which  are  borne  in 
such  prohision,  and  so  much  used  for 
room  decoration  daring  the  aatnnm  aad 
winter  months. 

There  is  a  variegated  form  in  which 
the  leaves  are  broadly  edged  with  whitish 
or  creamy  yellow, 

Culture  and  Propagation.— ^oneety 
ehoiild  be  raised  &om  seeds  sown  in  the 
open  border  every  spring,  and  (he  seed- 
lings may  be  either  thinned  out  or  trans- 
plemted  early  in  aatnnm  or  preferably  in 
spring  to  their  flowering  qoarters  for  the 
following  season.  A  good  sandy  loam 
suits  them  best,  but  any  rich  ^den  soil 
will  pioduoe  fine  specimens.  The  plants 
^oold  not  be  nearer  than  aboat  18  in.  to 
each  other,  and  if  the  leading  shoot  is 
pinched  out,  fine  bushy  plants  and  plenty 
of  bloBSom  will  be  obtained  by  the 
development  of  the  side  shoots.  As  the 
young  and  tender  shoota  are  greedily 
devoured  by  slugs,  a  watch  must  be  kept 
on  these  marauders.  A  dusting  of  lime 
and  soot  early  in  the  morning  while  the 
dew  is  still  on  the  ground  will  keep  them 

L.  redivlTa  is  a  vigorous,  hairy,  branch- 
ing perennial  species  2-8  ft.  high,  with 
large,  heart-shaped,  deeply  toothed  leaves 
on  long  stalks,  and  racemes  of  purplish 
fragrant  flowers  produced  in  early  sum- 
mer. The  fruits  or  seed  pods  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  Common  Honesty  and 
also  less  rounded,  but  they  may  be  simi- 
larly used. 

Culture  ifc,  as  above.  Although  not 
BO  well-known  as  its  biennial  relative,  this 
perennial  species,  which  is  a  native  of  the 
Alps,  is  ornamental  in  the  rockery  or 
flower  border  if  grown  In  masses  for  effect. 
It  prefers  a  good  sandy  soil  and  a  some- 
what shaded  position    facing    north    oi 


established  plants  may  also  be  divided  at 
the  root  either  about  September  or  in 
spring  when  growth  is  about  to  oommence. 
Cuttings  of  the  non-flowering  side  and 
basal  shoots  may  also  be  rooted  during 
the  snmmei  months  in  a  shady  border  or 
in  a  eold  frame. 


SELENIA.— A  genus  of  3  species  of 
smaU  and  not  well-known  annual  herbs, 
with  pinnatieeot  leaves,  and  tenniual  leafy 
racemes  of  yellowish  flowers.  Sepala 
spreading,  coloured,  sub-equal.  Petals 
erect.    Glands  10,  hypogynous. 

S.  aurea.  —  A  native  of  the  United 
States,  with  linear  oblong  pinnatifid 
leaves  1-2  in.  long,  having  6-7  pairs  of 
segments.  The  golden-yellow  scented 
flowers,  with  greenish  yellow  sepals, 
appear  about  June,  and  last  a  long  time. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Thia 
pretty  annual  grows  about  0  in.  high  and 
may  be  raised  fi-om  seeds  aown  in  early 
spring  in  gentle  heat,  or  out  of  doors  in 
AprU  and  May.  The  seedlings  may  be 
either  pricked  out  in  mild  weather  or 
thinned  oat  6-9  in.  apart  in  ordiou^y  good 
garden  aoQ. 

FARSETIA.— A  genus  of  about  20 
species  of  hardy  or  half-hardy  branched 
erect  herbe  or  nndershrobe,  more  or  leas 
hoary  at  downy,  with  entire  alternate 
leaves,  and  racemose  or  spiked  flowers, 
aometimes  minute,  white,  yellow  or 
pnrple.  Sepals  often  erect,  the  lateral 
ones  saccate  at  the  base.     Petals  clawed. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Most  of 
the  Farsetias  are  pretty,  and  will  grow 
in  ordinary  garden  soil.  They  are  good 
plants  for  rockeries,  borders  Sx.,  and  are 
easily  increased  by  seeds  sown  in  spring 
in  gentle  heat,  or  as  soott  as  ripe  in  cold 
fniaee.  The  seedlings  may  be  pricked 
out  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  nandle 
easily,  and  afterward  transferred  to  the 
open  border  about  the  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June. 

F.  aegyptiaca.  —  A  somewhat  tender 
much-brancdied  shrab  1  ft.  high,  from 
N.  Africa,  with  linear  hoary  leaves,  and 
white  flowers  in  July. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Orows  best  in 
sandy  loam  and  peat  in  sheltered  spots. 

F.  dypeata. — A  native  of  S.  Europe, 
1-2  ft.  high,  with  oblong  spreading  leaves, 
and  yellow  flowers  in  June. 

Culture  ifc,  as  above. 

F.  Innaiioides.— Asub-shrabbyspeeies 
about  1  ft.  high,  from  the  Greek  Archi- 
pelago. Leaves  oblong-obovate,  sttUked, 
hoary.  Flowers  in  June,  yellow,  with 
whitish  sepsis. 

Culture  <te.  as  above. 

AUBRIETIA  (Pdrplb  Bock  Cbkss). 
A  small  genus    of  evergreen,  mor«    or 
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LeM  tufted,  downy  or  hoity  perennials, 
with  entire  or  angulorljr  toothed  leaves, 
tmd  few  Soivered  racemes. 

Anbrietias  are  obanaing  pletnta  for  the 
roeker;,  where  they  make  dense  oarpete 
of  uf^-green  leaves  and  purple  flowers. 
Thej  maj  also  be  used  for  edgings  to 
borders,  shrubberies  &«. 

CiMure  andFropagaiion. — Aubrietias 
tiirive  in  a  deep  rich  loam,  and  are  easily 
propaf^ted  by  seeds  sown  in  spring  either 
m  gentle  faeat  abont  March  or  in  the  open 
border  about  April  and  May.  The  seed- 
lings are  pricked  out  into  light  soil,  and 
about  the  end  of  September  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  their  permanent  positions. 

Cnttings  ma;  also  be  rooted  during  the 
Btunmer  months  in  light  sandy  soil  in 
partially  shaded  borders,  and  (he  plants 
thus  obtained  mav  be  transplanted  as  in 
the  ease  of  seedUngs.  Aubrietias  may 
also  be  increased  by  layering  the  long 
•lender  branches  after  flowerii^,  covering 
them  with  sandy  leaf  soil ;  and  dividing 
the  plants  in  antumn  is  likewise  an  easy 
ftnd  oertain  method  of  increasing  the 
atoek. 

A.  ddtoidea. — A  native  of  the  monn- 
taine  of  S.  Europe.  2-4  in.  high,  having 
ronghish  rhomboidal  leaves  covered  with 
very  short  stellate  hairs.  The  lilao- 
po^e  flowers  are  produced  in  great  pro- 
maion  in  eitfly  spring,  and  almost  hide 
the  foliage.  Tne  petals  are  twice  as  long 
as  the  sep^  and  have  long  claws.  There 
ia  a  channing  variegated  form  in  which 
the  leaves  are  conspicuously  edged  with 
yellowish- white.  It  is  elegant  for  rock- 
eries and  border  edgii^,  and  as  it  does 
Dot  seed  freely,  is  best  mcreased  by  means 
of  cnttings,  layers  or  division  as  stated 

The  following  are  really  only  botanical 
varieties  of  A.  ielUyiiea,  bnt  they  are 
more  or  less  distinct,  and  considered  as 
■peciee  by  some  authorities ;  and  to  them 
may  be  added  the  forms  known  as 
Columna,  LeiehtKni,  and  Mooreana, 
all  with  deep  shades  of  purple. 

A.  Boagainvillei  is  'very  dwarf  and 
eompaot  in  habit,  having  light  violet- 
purple  flowers  with  very  even  unbricating 
petals. 

Culture  dtf.  as  above. 

A.  Campbelli  (A.  Hmd«rtoni).—Tta.B 
ia  a  vigorous-growing  form  with  Isjger 
deep  violet- blue  flowers  than  A.  deltoidea. 
The    variety    grwudiftora    with   a   loose 


habit  is  very  near  this,  and  looks  very 
pretty  in  masses. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

A.  EyreL  —  A  very  fine  variety  with 
large  rich  deep  violet-purple  flowers,  and 
a  free  branching  habit.  A.  olympiea  is 
closely  related,  if  not  actually  the  same 
as  this. 

Culture  tie.  as  above. 

A.  grsuL^A  strong-growing  variety 
from  Greece,  about  4  in.  high,  and  with 
a  neat  compact  habit-  The  flowers,  which 
are  probably  larger  than  those  of  any 
other  variety,  are  a  beautiful  shade  of 
pale  purple.  Superba  is  a  form  with 
rather  deeper  coloored  flowers. 

Cvlture  rfc.  as  above. 

A.  purpurea.  —  This  has  broader 
leaves,  larger  purple  flowers^which  also 
appear  later^a  more  erect  habit  and 
more  leafy  stems  than  A.  deltoidea.  The 
variegated  form  is  useful  for  carpet- 
bedding  and  as  an  edging  to  small  beds 
Ac.  Dr.  Murie  is  a  beautiful  garden 
form  otA.  purpurea. 

Culture  ilo.  as  above. 

A.  violacea. — This  is  a  very  fine 
variety  with  hu^e  deep  violet-pnrple 
flowers  fading  to  reddish-violet,  and  has 
a  very  effective  appearance. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

VESICARIA  (BI.4DDEE  Pod).— 
This  genus  contains  about  20  species 
of  branched  annual  or  perennial  herbs, 
with  entire,  sinuate  or  pinnatifld  leaves, 
and  large,  rarely  small,  yellow  or  purple 
flowers,  varying  in  form.  Fruit  pods 
globose  or  inflated. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Vesioariaa 
grow  readily  in  ordinary  soil,  and  are 
suitable  for  sunny  parts  of  rock-work. 
The  annual  and  perennial  species  are 
reproduced  from  seed  which  is  produced 
freely  in  &vourable  seasons,  and  may  be 
sown  in  cold  frames  either  as  soon  as  ripe, 
or  in  gentle  heat  in  spring.  The  seedlings 
are  pricked  out  into  light  rich  soil  when 
large  enough,  and  by  the  end  of  May  or 
be(^nning  of  Juno  will  be  ready  for 
transplanting  to  the  border  or  rockery  as 
required.  To  secure  good  effects,  several 
pluits  should  be  grouped  together  about 
9-12  in.  apart.  The  perennial  kinds  may 
also  be  increased  from  cuttings  put  under 
a  hand-glass  or  in  a  cold  frame  during  the 
summer  or  autumn  months. 

V.  arctica. — A  perennial  abont  1  ft. 
high,  from  N.  America.  Leaves  in  clusters. 
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oblanoeolate  and  line&r  Hpoon'shRiped,  of 
a  beautiful  silvery  colour.  Flowers  in 
August,  yellow,  in  dense  raeemeB. 

Cvlture  Sc.  eu  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  or  oattings. 

V.  gracilis. — An  annual  species,  6  in. 
high,  native  of  Texas.  The  thread-like 
rigid  and  sllgbtlj  rough  stems  have 
lanoe-shaped  entire  or  slightly  angled 
leaves,  the  lower  ones  stalled,  more  or 
less  spoon -shaped.  Flowers  in  June, 
yellow,  with  spreading  obconUte  and 
nearly  sessile  petals. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.    Increased  by 

V.  grsKft  (AlyMti/m  utrieulatv/m). — 
A  perennial  plant  from  Greece.  Leaves 
of  the  sterile  branches  thicli,  oblong, 
spoon-sbeped,  slightly  aoate  ;  those  of  the 
fertile  stems  stalkless,  erect,  acute,  with 
hairy  and  ofl«n  sligbtiy  toothed  margins. 
Flowers  in  sDmaier,  yellow. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  and  cuttings. 

V,  g^andiflon- — A  downy  aimual  from 
Texas,  1  ft.  high,  with  erect  fleiuose  stems. 
Lower  leaves  stalked,  more  or  less 
lyrately  pinnatiGd,  the  ^per  ones  stalk- 
less,  sinuate -toothed.  Flowers  in  July, 
large,  yeUow,  with  rounded  spreading 
shmtly  clawed  petals. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above.    Increased  by 

V.  ubicalata.^A  perennial  from  8. 
Europe,  1  ft.  high,  having  oblong,  entire, 
smooth  leaves,  tho  lower  ones  with  hairy 
edges  and  somewhat  spoon -shaped. 
Flowers  from  April  to  June,  yellow, 
closely  resembling  those  of  the  Wall- 
flower ;  calyx  bisaccate  at  the  base. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  and  cuttings. 

ALYSSUM  (MiDWOET).  —  A  genns 
containing  about  80  or  90  species  of 
annuals  or  dwarf  branching  shrubby 
perennials  often  covered  with  hoary 
stellate  hairs.  Leaves  sparse,  or  tufted 
at  the  base,  entire,  often  linear.  Baoemes 
without  bracts.  Flowers  white  or  yellow, 
often  inconspicuous. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — The  Mad- 
worts  are  most  eflective  as  rouk  plants 
or  in  &ont  of  other  plants  in  the  mixed 
border.  They  grow  freely  in  ordinary 
well-drained  soil,  and  are  increased  by 
cuttings  during  the  summer  months  in  a 
shaded  border;    division  of  the  roots  in 


autumn  or  spring ;  or  by  seed  sown  ont 
of  doors  in  April  and  May,  or  indoors  in 
gentle  heat  earlier  in  spring.  The  seed- 
Imgs  are  pricked  off  and  are  usually  ready 
for  transplanting  to  their  permanent 
podtione  about  September  or  spring. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  kinds 
most  frequently  met  with  : — 

A.  alpeitrc  —  A  pretty  greyish-look- 
ing perennial  8  in.  or  more  hi^,  from 
Soutii  Europe,  with  ovate  hoaiy  leaves, 
and  simple  racemes  of  yellow  nowers  in 
June.  A  good  plant  for  chinks  of  old 
walls.  The  variety  obtuiifolium  is 
somewhat  rare,  with  bluntly  obovats 
spoon-shaped  leaves,  sUvery  beneath. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

A.  atlauticimL — A  native  of  S.  Enropo 
6-12  in.  high,  with  lance-shaped,  hoar; 
and  hairy  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  in 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 

A.  gemoDenae.  —  A  desirable  Italian 
species  aboat  1  ft.  high,  with  lanceolate, 
entire,  greyish  velvety  leaves,  and  yellow 
flowers  prodncod  in  close  corymbs  from 
April  to  June. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  nucrocarpom.  —  A  native  of  S. 
France,  less  than  1  ft.  high,  with  oblong, 
blunt  silvery  leaves,  and  racemes  of  white 
flowers  in  June. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  maritimum  {8v>eet  AlyttuTa). — -A 
pretty  British  and  European  epeciea  4-10 
in.  high  with  linear  lanoe-ebaped  downy 
leaves  1-IJ  in.  long  and  racemes  of  amaU 
white  sweet-scented  flowers  produced 
from  June  to  September.  The  variety 
compattu7n  is  a  closer  growing  plant 
forming  rounded  tufts,  and  continues  to 
flower  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
mouths.  There  isalso  a  variegated  variety 
with  yellowish -white  bordered  leaves. 
This  rarely  seeds,  and  in  any  case  is  best 
increased  by  cuttings  or  division. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Although  in 
reality  a  perennial,  the  Sweet  Alyssnm  is 
frequently  treated  as  an  annual.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  in  ^ther  antnum  or  spring, 
and  the  seedlings  ore  transplanted  about 
the  end  of  Afay,  or  in  autumn,  according 
to  the  season  at  which  the  seeds  were 

A.  montannm.  —  A  spreading  tufted 
perennial  2-4  in.  higfa,  native  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees.  Leaves  somewhat  hoary. 
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rough  with  stellate  hain,  lower  odbb 
obovnte,  apper  ones  oblong.  Flowers 
from  Uay  to  Jidj,  yellow,  eweet-seented. 

CuUare  itc.  aa  above. 

A.  olyinpicum. — A  native  of  N,  Greece 
2-8  in.  high,  with  amoU,  grejish,  epoon- 
shaped  leaves  without  stalks.  Flowers 
in  summer,  small,  deep  yellow,  in 
Toundieh  corTmbose  heads. 

Culture  ic.  as  above. 

A.  oriesUle.— A  native  of  Crete,  1  ft. 
high,  with  lanoe-Hhaped,  repandly-tootbed 
wsved  and  downy  leaves.  Flowers  in 
May,  in  oorymbose  olosters. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

A-  podoIicnitL— A  small  alpine  from 
8oDth  BuBsia,  with  a  pro&ision  of  small 
white  flowers  in  early  sommer. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above, 

A.  pyreiuucum.  —  A  tufted  Pyrenean 
species  8-10  in.  high,  with  roundish 
leaves  woolly  on  the  under  surface.  The 
while  flowers  appear  from  June  to  August, 
and  are  noticeable  for  the  brownish 
anthers  in  the  cenbre. 

Culture  itc.  ae  above. 

A.  nxatile.  —  A  well  -  known  and 
beautiful  species  about  1  ft  hiKh,  from 
E.  Europe,  somewhat  shrubby  at  the 
base.  Leaves  lanoe-shaped,  entire,  hoary. 
Flowers  in  April  and  May,  bright  yellow, 
freely  produced,  in  loose  panicles.  The 
variety  called  eotnpactum,  which  comes 
true  from  seeds,  is  particularly  ase&il  for 
rockeries  and  edgings  on  account  of  its 
dwarf  bushy  character.  The  variety 
varieyatum,  with  yellowish -white  leaves, 


Culture  Se.  as  above.  The  variegated 
form  is  best  increased  by  means  of  cuttings. 

A.  serpyUifotium.  —  Also  from  South 
Europe,  S-4  in.  high,  somewhat  woody 
at  the  base.  Leaves  )-J  in.  long,  ovate, 
roag^  and  hoaiy.  Flowers  from  April  to 
Jane,  pale  yellow,  in  simple  racemes. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above. 

A.  ^MiionuiL^-A  native  of  B.  Europe 
4-8  in.  high,  resembling  A.  Tnacrocorpufn. 
Eieaves  lance-shaped,  small  and  hoary, 
the  branches  being  spiny  when  old. 
Flowers  in  early  summer,  small,  white, 
in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

Ctiiture  de.  as  above. 

A.  tortnoanm. — A  Hungarian  species, 
6  in.  high,  ^imbby  at  the  base,  twisted, 


with  rather  lance-shaped,  hoary  leaves' 
and  corymbose  racemes  of  yellow  flowers 
in  June. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above. 

A.  Wierebeckii.  —  A  native  of  Asia 
Minor,  about  18  in.  high,  with  roughish 
erect  stems.  Leaves  2  in.  long,  «val, 
oblong,  acute",  without  stalks,  narrowed  at 
the  base,  and  covered  with  rough  pro- 
minences and  fine  hairs.  Flowers  in 
summer,  deep  yellow,  about  1}  in,  across, 
in  large  corymbose  heads. 

Culture  ite.  OS  above. 

A.  wulfenianum,  —  A  dwarf  alpine 
Cruoifer,  native  of  Eastern  Europe.  The 
deonmbent  or  trailing  stems  are  1-8  in. 
long,  and  the  small  oblonoeolate  leaves 
arc  covered  with  down.  The  golden- 
yellow  flowers  appear  in  summer  in 
small  compact  corymbs. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

DRABA  (Wnniiow  Qrhsb). — A  genus 
oont^ning,  according  to  various  authors, 
from  80  to  150  species  consisting  chiefly 
of  very  small,  tufted,  and  hoary  alpine 
plants,  with  entire  leaves,  the  lower  ones 
in  rosettes.  Bacemes  short  or  elongated. 
Flowers  without  bractis,  oflen  small,  white 
or  yellow,  rarely  purple  or  rose. 

The  Drabas  are  essentially  rook 
plants,  owing  to  their  compact  habit  and 
to  their  love  for  sunny  spots.  For  filling 
up  nooks  and  crevices,  on  the  top  of  old 
walls,  ledges,  copings  Jec.,  they  are  very 
useful,  their  cu^ons  of  leaves,  thickly 
studded  with  white  or  yellow  flowers, 
being  at  once  effective  and  beautiful. 

Culture  a/nd  Propagaticyn.  —  They 
grow  easily  in  ordinary  soil,  and  the  per- 
ennial sorts  may  be  increased  by  dividing 
the  roots  in  early  autunm.  Tne  annual 
and  biennial  species  and  also  the  peren- 
nials may  be  raised  from  seed  eown  in 
spring  in  the  open  border.  If  sown  late 
in  summer,  annual  kinds  will  flower  the 
following  year. 

D.  aizoides. — A  brilliant  speuea  2-6 
in.  high,  native  of  S.  Wales  and  Central 
Europe.  Leaves  narrow,  lance-ahaped, 
keeled,  hairy  at  the  edges,  and  arranged 
in  neat  rosettes.  Flowers  in  March, 
bright  yellow,  in  terminal  racemes.  The 
variety  dedea/na.  from  Spain  is  a  pretty 
plant  with  white  flowers.  It  is  some- 
times regarded  as  a  distinct  species. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  and   division.      This    makes    fine 
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cnshioQB  for  the  rock  gaTden,  and  is  » 
valuable  early-flowering  alpine  plant. 

D.  Aizoon  (D.  eiUaru). — A  somewhat 
vigorous  speeieB,  8  in.  higb,  from  the 
mountaina  of  W.  Enirope.  Leaves 
linear,  acute,  keeled,  hairy  -  edged. 
Flowere  in  April,  bright  yellow,  on  naked 
hai^  aoapsB.    It  ripens  seed  freely. 

CuUun  de.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  and  division. 

D.  alpiiu.— A  native  of  N.  Enrope,  8 
inches  high,  with  flat  lance-shap«d  hairy 
leaves,  and  naked  downy  aeapes  of  golden- 
yellow  flowers  produced  in  ApriL 

CuUare  itc.  OS  above.  Increased  by 
seede  and  division. 

D.  aurea.— A  biennial  speotes  from 
Greenland,  about  6  in.  hi^,  with  some- 
what branched  velvety  stems,  and  oblong- 
linear,  aonte,  entire,  downy  leaves. 
Flowers  in  May,  with  obovate,  blunt, 
olawed  petals. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.    Increased  by 

D.  brunuefolia.— A  loosely  tufted  plant, 
about  4  in.  high,  from  the  Cauoasus. 
Leaves  linear,  somewhat  keeled,  acute, 
in  loose  roeettea-  Flowers  in  June, 
yellow,  on  naked  downy  scapes. 

Culture  dc.  as  above-  Increased  by 
seeds  and  division. 

D.  ciliata.  —  A  fine  white-flowered 
species  2  in.  high,  from  Croatia'  and 
CamioU,  and  very  much  like  a  miniature 
plant  of  Arabis  albida.  Leaves  rather 
leathery,  smooth,  with  a  cartilaginous 
margin  slightly  toothed  and  fringed  with 
stiff  hairs.  Flowers  in  early  summer, 
white,  few,  olosely  set. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seed  and  division. 

D.  cinerea. — A  Siberian  biennial  8-6 
in.  high,  with  somewhat  downy  stems, 
Leaves  oblong-linear,  entire,  scattered. 
Flowers  in  early  spring,  white- 

CuUurt  dc.  as  above.    Increased  by 

D.  cnspidata.— A  native  of  Tauria,  S 
in.  high,  nearly  related  to  D.  Aiioon,  and 
probably  only  a  form  of  it.  Leaves 
in  dense  rosettes,  linear,  acute,  keeled, 
hairy-edged.  Flowers  in  spring,  yellow, 
in    terminal    racemes  ;     scapes     naked. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seed  and  divisiou. 


D.  gUdalis.  —  This  is  a  native  of 
Siberia  and  the  granitic  Alps  of  Switzer- 
land, about  2  in.  high  and  like  a  entail 
form  of  D.  aisoide*.  Leaves  linear  and 
lance-shaped,  entire,  with  stellate  hairs- 
Flowers  m  May,  bright  golden-yellow ; 
scapes  naked,  with  a  starry  down. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  and  division. 

D.  b^pomca. — A  native  of  the  Lapland 
Alps,  2-8  in.  high,  with  lance-ahaped, 
entire,  rather  hai^  leaves.  Flowers  in 
Uay,  white ;  scapes  naked,  very  smooth. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Inoreaaed  by 
seeds  and  division. 

D.  Mawi.— A  lovely  rook  plant  with 
masses  of  bright  green  densely  tafted 
foliage.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain.  Leaves 
linear-oblong,  blunt,  shiny,  margin 
pectinate,  with  stifBsh  inourved  or 
spreading  bristles.  Flowers  in  spring, 
white,  i  in.  aoroas ;  sepals  deeply  con- 
cave, bnstled  behind,  green  tippied  with 
red-brown. 

Culture  de.  as  abovs.  Increased  by 
seeds  and  division. 

D.  nivalis. — A  native  of  Arctic  Europe 
1-2  in.  high,  more  compact  in  habit  than 
D.  lapponiea.  Leaves  linear-oblong, 
rather  hairy,  with  fringed  edges.  Flowers 
in  April,  white ;  scape  naked  or  one- 
leaved,  smooth. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  and  division. 

D.  pyrenaica  {Petrooailu  pyrenaUa). 
A  beautiful  Alpine  2-8  in.  high,  native  of 
the  mountains  of  S.  Europe.  Leavee 
wedge-shaped,  palmately  8-lobed ;  stems 
shrubby  at  the  base  dividing  into  many 
small  branches.  Flowers  in  April  and 
May,  at  first  white,  pale  lilac-porple, 
then  faintly  veined,  sweet-scented,  borne 
in  short  few-flowered  racemes. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  and  division. 

D.  rupeatria.  —  A  compact-growing 
species  2-8  in.  high,  native  of  Norway, 
Scotland,  and  North  America.  Leaves 
crowded,  lance -shaped,  almost  entire, 
hairy.  Flowers  in  summer,  white,  few, 
small,  on  almost  leafless  stems. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  and  division. 

D.  Santeri. — A  Swiss  plant  4  in.  high, 
with   stiff  spoon-shaped    leaves,    fringed 
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with  bain.    Flowers  in  Bpring,  yellow ; 
■cttpee  emooth. 

Culture  lie.  m  above.  Inoreooed  hy 
weda  uul  division. 

D.  trideutAtft. — A  native  of  the  Cau- 
casus readily  recognised  by  its  8-toothad 
hair;  obov&te  leaves,  n&rrowed  at  the  base 
into  a  atoUi.  Flowers  in  spring,  golden- 
yellow,  in  terminal  racemea ;  scapes 
naked,  smooth.  This  species  is  iJbo 
known  OS  D.  hitpida,  on  account  of  its 
hairy  leaves. 

CuUvre  ite.  as  above.  Inoreased  by 
seeds  and  division. 

D.  violncea. — A  native  of  the  Andes  of 
Quito,  0-12  in.  high,  with  brouohing  snb- 
shrubby  stems,  and  opposite  ovate  downy 

I Flowers  dofl"    -'-'-' >- 

ire  (fc.  as  s 
seeds  and  division. 

SCHIZOPETALON.— A  Rrans  oon- 
sisting  of  S  species  of  pretty-looking  erect 
slightly  branched  annual  hoary  herbs 
with  ^temate,  sLuoate -toothed  or  piuna- 
tlfid  leaves.  Racemes  terminal,  with 
leafy  bracts.  Flowers  purple  or  white. 
Sepals  erect,  nearly  equal  at  the  baee. 
Petals  clawed,  pinnately  lobed. 

S.  Walkeii.  —  A  curious  half-hardy 
annual,  1-2  ft.  high,  native  of  Chili.  The 
whole  plant  is  covered  with  a  branched 
down,  and  has  alternate,  sinaately  pinna- 
tiGd  leavee,  the  upper  ones  near  the  flowers 
being  more  or  less  linear  and  entire. 
Flowers  &om  Uay  to  August,  white, 
almond,  scented,  finnged,  and  borne  in 
long  raeemea,  eaoh  pedioel  having  a 
linear  broot.  The  pretdly  out  petals  ore 
often  sufFosed  with  violet  or  purple  be- 
neath. 

CuUwre  and  Propagation. — The  seeds 
of  this  plant  should  be  sown  in  the  open 
in  April  or  May  in  light,  warm  rich  soil, 
and  the  seedlings  ahoold  be  left  to  flower 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  where 
sown,  as  they  do  not  transplant  well. 
Cold  damp  shady  spots  should  be  avoided 
for  growing  Ihis  interesting  plant ;  and  to 
obtain  a  f{ood  effect,  the  seeds  sbonld  be 
BOWQ  in  fiurly  large  patches,  as  thinly  as 
possible.  If  the  plants  ore  too  thick  they 
most  be  thinned  out. 

H.ESPERIS  (Pake's  Violet; 
Socket). — This  genus  oontoins  about  20 
■peoies  of  ornamental  biennial  or  peren- 
nial erect  hairy  herbs  with  ovate  or 
oblong,  entire,  toothed  or  lyrate  leaves. 


Flowers  rather  large,  in  loose  bractless 
racemes,  often  variously  coloured,  some- 
times fragranL  Sepals  erect,  latenl  ones 
gibbous  at  the  base.     Petals  clawed. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Bookets  thrive  in  a  somewhat  damp 
sandy  loiun,  and  are  easily  reproduced 
from  seeds.  These  are  sown  in  April  and 
May  out  of  doors  in  light  sand^  soil,  or 
earlier  in  the  year  under  ^loss  m  gentle 
heat.  The  seedlings  are  pncked  oat  when 
large  enough  to  handle  eaaOy,  and  may  be 
moved  later  on  in  autumn  to  their  flower, 
ing  positions.  Tbe  seeds  may  also  be 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  cold  frames,  aud 
kept  ptatectei  durmg  the  winter  montbs, 
and  the  seedlings  may  be  placed  out  of 
doors  at  the  end  of  May. 

The  plants  may  also  be  divided  in 
spring,  but  as  this  would  to  a  certain 
extent  interfere  with  early  flowering,  tbe 
plants  are  on  the  whole  better  divided 
any  time  during  August  and  September. 
They  should  afterwards  receive  a  good 
soalong  with  water  to  settle  the  soil  and 
prevent  the  plants  .'  flagging '  or  wilting 
too  much. 

H.  s^nmdifloia.  —  The  origin  of  this 
plant  is  unknown.  The  lower  leaves  are 
oblong-ovate,  blunt,  the  upper  ones  lance- 
shaped.  The  purplish  flowers  appear  in 
many  ■  flowered     crowded 


H.  matronolis  (Dam^'t  Violet  or 
Socket ;  DoTtuuk  Violet ;  Common 
Rocket). — This  pretty  old  garden  plant 
grows  wild  from  S.  KuTope  to  Bussian 
Asia,  and  is  2-8  ft.  high.  Leaves  2-G  in. 
long,  shortly  stalked  or  tapering  at  the 
base,  more  or  less  ovate -lance- shaped, 
finely  and  irregularly  toothed  or  serrate. 
Flowers  from  May  to  July,  j  in.  across, 
white  or  lilac,  scented  in  the  evening. 

The  double  white  and  purple -flowered 
kinds  {flore  pleno)  are  much  more  highly 
valued  OS  garden  plants,  not  only  for 
their  pretty  flowers,  but  also  for  their 
delicious  fragrance. 

Citltwa  ie.  as  above.  The  seeds  of 
this  plant  niay  be  sown  in  the  chinks  or 
crevices  of  old  walls,  ruins  &c.,  where  it 
seems  to  be  more  at  home  than  anywhere 
else.  The  double  forms  of  the  Dame's 
Violet  (H..  matronailM) ,  however,  are  more 
easily  increased  by  carefully  dividing  the 
roots,  at  least  every  alternate  year,  or 
from  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  inser- 
ted in  tbe  open  ground  in  a  shady  place. 
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At  one  time  the  doable  vorietiea  were  more 
eitensivelj  grown  than  thej  are  at  the 
preeent  daj. 

H.  vioUcea.  —  A  pretty  biennial  or 
perennial  epecies  1-2  ft.  high,  native  of 
Asia  Minor,  with  tufts  of  oblong  downy  or 
hairy  leaves  irregularly  toothed  on  the 
margins.  The  bright  purple  or  violet 
flowers,  with  deeper  colonred  veinH,  are 
prodaoed  from  April  to  June  in  large 
truHsea  well  above  the  foliage,  and  are 
highly  efleolive  and  ornamental  in  the 
border  or  rockery. 

Culture  Sc,  as  above.  This  speciea, 
although  really  a  perennial,  is  usnally 
raised  from  seeds  sown  in  autmnn  or 
spring. 

HALCOLMIA.— A  genns  of  aboat 
20  species  of  beantiM  branching  and 
often  prostrate  hairy  herbs,  having  alter- 
nate, entire,  or  pinnatifid  leaves.  Flowers 
in    loose    racemes,    bractless,    white    or 

Culture  and  Propagation. — The  Mal- 
colmios  grow  easily  m  ordinary  good  gar- 
den soil,  and  may  be  raised  from  seeds 
sown  thinly  ftom  spring  till  autumn,  to 
obtain  a  saoceBsion  of  bloom.  The  general 
treatment  is  the  some  as  reconunended 
above  for  the  Dome's  Violet  {Heaperit). 

til.  chia. — A  branching  plant  6-12  in. 
high,  native  of  Chio.  Leaves  downy 
beneath,  entire  or  rarely  toothed,  lower 


i   more  acute. 
June,  pnrpUsh-lilac. 

Culture  ic.  as  above. 

H.  littorea.  —  A  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  region  6-12  in.  high,  with 
lance-shaped  linear,  nearly  entire,  hoary 
leaves.  Flowers  from  June  to  November, 
bright  pink-piirple,  the  large  delicate  petals 
not  being  veined.     Seed  pods  hoary. 

CultUTB  etc,  OB  above. 

H.  maritima.  —  This  pretty  annual  is 
commonly  known  as  the  '  Virginian 
Stock.'  It  is  6-12  in.  high,  native  of 
Europe,  having  ereot  branching  stems, 
and  elliptic,  blunt,  entire  leaves,  narrowed 
at  the  base.  Flowers  from  spring  to 
autmnn,  lilac,  rose,  red  or  white,  fragrant. 

Among  the  many  varieties  may  be 
mentioned  alba,  white ;  alba  nana,  also 
white  but  dwarfer  ;  and  Crimton  King 
or  Kerm^tina,  dwarf,  deep  red. 

The  Virginian  Stock  is  very  effective 
in  masses  in  borders,  beds  Ac.    It  grows 


readily  in  almost  anv  part  of  the  garden 
and  bears  in  great  abundance  its  moaset 
of  sweet -scented  blossoms.     It  is  excellent 

for  bordering  beds  of  taller  plants,  and 
masses  here  and  there  in  the  rockery  pro- 
duce a  charming  picture. 
Culture  Ac.  as  above. 

ERYSIMUM  (Hedoe  Musiaku).— 
A  genus  containing,  according  to  various 
authors,  from  70  to  nearly  120  species  of 
biennial  or  perennial,  hairy  or  sometimeK 
hoory-looking  herbs.  Leaves  variable, 
narrow,  heart-shaped,  stem-olaeping,  or 
pinnately  out,  linear  or  oblong,  entire, 
sinaate  toothed,  or  rarely  pinnatifid. 
Racemes  braotless.  Flowers  mostly 
yellow,  sometimes  purple,  and  scented. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Very  few 
species  are  worthy  of  cultivation,  those 
described  below  being  among  the  best 
and  most  showy  border  plants.  They  are 
easily  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  spring  or 
autumn  in  the  open  border.  From  the 
end  of  March  to  the  end  of  June  sowings 
of  the  annual  species  may  be  mode  at  inter- 
vals of  2  or  S  weeks,  so  that  a  long  sac- 
cession  of  blossom  b  maintained.  The 
perennial  species  may  not  only  be  raised 
from  seeds  in  the  same  way  as  the  annngle 
but  also  increased  by  dividing  the  roots  in 
autumn.  They  all  grow  freely.in  ordinary 
good  garden  soil  in  open  sunny  situations. 
Grown  in  large  masses  they  are  very 
effective  and  telling  on  the  londsc^e 
owing  to  the  warmth  and  briliianoy  of 
colour  of  thefr  flowers. 

E.  alpiunm  (Oheiirantliu*  alpinut).— 
A  Norwegian  perennial  6  in.  high,  having 
straight  simple  stems,  and  lance-shaped 
distantly  toothed  leaves,  covered  with  a 
starry  down.  Flowers  in  May,  anlphnr- 
yellow,  sweet  -  scented,  home  in  loose 
racemes,  and  reminding  one  at  a  distanoe 
of  some  of  the  yellow  Primulas,  although 
the  flowers,  of  course,  have  only  4  petals 
instead  of  d. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above.  This  pretty 
plant  is  best  known  as  a  Cheiranthus. 

E.  «^>emnL — A  N.  American  biennial, 
about  8  m.  high,  with  greyish  hairy  stems. 
Leaves  linear  oblong,  lower  ones  toothed, 
rnnoinate,  rough,  downy.  Flowers  in  Jnly, 
yellow,  the  petals  having  white  daws. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

E.  tm  ff ha  lliaimt"  ■  - —  A  bieniu^, 
native  of  the  Caucasus,  about  1  ft.  high, 
with  lance-shaped  toothed  leaves  narrowed 
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at  the  baw,  aad  bright  yellow  flowers 
appearing  in  enmmer. 

Culture  ie.  as  above.  This  speciea 
mav  also  be  inoreaaed  by  placing  onttiiigH 
of  tne  flowerleaa  ohoota  in  light  sandy  soil 
under  handlights  in  Augost  and  September, 
and  protecting  them  ontil  the  following 
Spring  in  caae  ol  Bovere  froets  in  winter. 

E.  ochrolenaun  {Cknrattlkut  ochro- 
laueut). — A  procumbent  perentiia),  with 
Insnching  Htema,  6-12  in.  high,  native  of 
the  Alps  of  Java.  LaaveB  oblong  lance- 
ahaped,  somewhat  toothed,  htaey  or 
smooth,  rlowera  from  April  to  July, 
beautiful  sulphur-yellow,  fahitly  eeented, 
petals  obovate.  The  variety  helvetieum, 
has  narrower  entire  or  toothed  leaves, 
with  somewhat  aaoendlng  hairy  stems. 

Culture  ic.  as  above,  fi.  oBkroleacu/m 
is  a  good  rook  plant,  and  if  divided  every 
year  seems  to  do  better  than  by  other 
methods  of  increase.  It  may,  however, 
alao  be  increased  by  cuttings  in  the  same 
way  as  E.  TnartehalUanam  and  by  seeds- 
It  is  excellent  for  carpeting  the  soil  and 
trailing  over  stones  in  the  rook  garden. 

E.  perofskianum.  —  This  is  a  most 
showy  species  from  the  Cancasns,  about 
1  ft.  high,  with  oblong  lance- shaped 
leaves,  and  brilliant  reddish-orange 
flowers  in  great  masses  daring  the  spring, 
if  the  seeds  are  sown  in  aatumn.  By 
sowing  in  spring,  floweni  will  appear  in 
■onuner  and  autumn.    It  will  grow  any. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

E.  pnldieUDm. — A  very  compact-glow- 
ing perennial  species  attaining  a  height 
of  abont  1  R.  with  dense  tufts  of  oblong, 
elliptic  toothed  leaves.  The  sulphur-yellow 
flowers  are  freely  produced  in  spring  and 
smnmar  and  emit  a  faint  odoui.  It  is  a 
naUve  of  the  East,  and  is  an  excellent 
plant  for  dry  borders.  Owing  to  its  tufted 
maeaeB  of  foliage  it  makes  a  good  carpet 
plant,  and  rivals   the  Aubrietias  in  this 

Culture  ie.  as  above. 

E.  pnoiilum. — A  charming  perennial 
rock  plant  only  1-8  in.  high,  native  of  the 
Eastern  Pyrenees.    Leaves  linear,  lance- 


Flowers  i 

Cullura  Se.  as  above. 
E.  riueticoin. — A  somewhat  rare  plant 
in   coltivation.      In    summer    its    clear 


yellow  blossoms  are  produced  in  great 
profusion  above  the  dense  masses  of 
foliage. 

CtUture  ic.  as  above. 

E  Wahlenbergi. — A  branching  and 
showy  perennial  Hpecies  about  2  ft.  high, 
native  of  Transylvania.  Its  stems  ore 
clothed  with  lance-shaped  toothed  leaves 
and  the  bright  yellow  flowers  are  freely 
produced  during  the  summer  months. 

CvXtwre  de.  as  above. 

STANLEYA.— A  genus  containing 
about    6    speoies    of    smooth    perennieJ 

flaueouE  herbs  resembling  the  Arabia  in 
abit.  Leaves  ondivided  or  pinnatifld. 
Bacemes  elongate,  straight,  many-flowered, 
bractless.  Sepals  short,  spreading,  equal 
at  the  base.  Petals  narrow,  elongated, 
with  long  claws.     Anthere  twisted. 

S.  pinnatiSda, — This  pretty  species 
from  Gahfomia  is  the  only  one  at  present 
grown.  The  thiokish  leaves  are  inter- 
mptedly  pinnatifld,  and  the  yellow  flowers 
appear  in  May  in  great  abundance  on  tall 


Oultwe  and  Propagation. — It  grows 
freely  in  soil  with  plenty  of  humus,  and 
may  be  increased  by  seeds  sown  under 
glass  in  FebruaiT  or  March  or  oat  of 
dooTB  in  April  and  May.  Seeds  may  also 
be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  cold  frames, 
and  the  seedUngs  may  be  pricked  off  in 
light  soil  and  kept  nnder  protection  during 
the  winter  months  until  favourable  wea- 
ther oocufs  for  planting  out  in  May.  The 
plants  may  also  be  increased  by  division 
of  the  roots  in  early  autonm  or  spring. 

HELIOPHILA.— A  South  African 
genua  of  httle -known  annual  or  perennial 
herbs,  or  branching  smooth  or  downy 
nndershrubs,  with  entire,  toothed,  sinuate, 
or  pinnatiseot  leaves.  Racemes  bractless. 
Flowers  white,  yellow,  rose,  or  blue. 
Pedicels  often  slender.  Pods  often 
pendulous  or  de  flexed. 

Culiwe  wrtd  Propagation.— Th^  fol- 
lowing species— all  annual — are  easily 
grown  in  ordinary  good  garden  soil,  and 
may  be  raised  from  seed  aown  out  of  doors 
in  April  and  May,  or  earlier  in  spring 
nnder  glass  or  on  a  gentle  hotbed.  The 
seedlings,  if  raised  b^  the  latter  method, 
should  be  pricked  off  into  light  sandy  soil 
and  gradually  hardened  off  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  transferring  to  the  open  border 
about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  Jnne. 
A  warm  sonny  position  suits  them  best. 
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H.  amplezicaolia.— A  pWt  ftbont  9  in. 
high,  with  oblong,  heart-shaped  Btem- 
olaspiug  entire  leavea,  the  lower  oneaop- 

KBite,  the  upper  alternate.  Flowers  from 
Be  to  September,  small,  varying  from 
white  to  purple. 

O-ulture  dc.  as  above. 

H.  coronopifolia. — This  grows  1-2  ft. 
high,  having  pinnatelj  parted  leaves  with 
entire  linear  lobes,  and  bluish -violet 
flowers  from  June  to  September. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

H.  pilosA.  —  QrowB  6-13  in.  high. 
Leaves  hairy,  lower  ones  lonoe-sfaaped, 
pinnatifid,  npper  ones  linear,  entire. 
Flowers  in  summer,  blue.  The  variet;; 
ineita  has  linear,  wedge-shaped  leaves, 
trifld,  rarelj  C-fid  at  the  apes,  with  linear 


■ely  o-fii 
or  pointed  lobes, 

Cullun  dc.  t 


VELLA  (False  Cttisub  ;  CREsa 
Bocxet).  —  A  small  i^nus  of  much- 
branched,  rigid,  woody,  erect,  sometimes 
■piny  undershnibB,  natives  of  Spain. 

V.  Pseudct-cytiana  grows  2-8  ft.  high, 
and  has  alternate,  obovate,  entire  leaves, 
and  yellow  flowers  in  early  spring,  the 
long  petals  having  dark  purple  claws. 

Cullwre  a/rtd  Propagation,  —  This 
species,  if  grown  in  a  dry,  warm,  sunny 
border,  is  hardy  enongh  to  stand  the 
winter  in  most  parts.  It  is  increased  by 
cuttings  of  the  yoonj^  shoots  placed 
under  a  bond-^ass  during  the  summer 
months.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe  in  cold  framea  or  in  spring  in 
gentle  heat,  and  the  young  plants  may  be 
placed  in  the  open  ground  about  the  end 
of  May. 

V.  spinosa. — A  much-brtuiohed  spinv . 
ahrub  6-8  in.  high,  native  of  the  Spani^ 
mountains.  The  lower  leavee  are  fleshy, 
and  more  or  less  lance-ahaped,  the  upper 
ones  linear  with  slender  spines  in  the 
axils.  The  yellow  flowers  appear  in 
early  summer,  and  have  long-clawed 
obovate  spoon-shaped  petals  veined  and 
netted  with  violet  or  purple. 

Cullure  Sc.  as  above.  This  species  is 
very  rarely  seen,  even  in  botanic  gardens, 
but  it  makes  a  good  rock  plant  in  warm 
sheltered  positions.  Another  species 
Bometitnes  seen  is  V,  annua. — a  mere 
annual  weed  not  worth  growing. 

lONOPSIDIUM   (ViOLBT  Cbesb) 

A  genus  of  2  species  of  amall,  smooth 
annnol  herbs,  with   stalked  or  unstalked, 


spoon-shaped  or  rounded,  entire  or  S-lobed 
leaves.  Flowers  small,  violet,  white  or 
flesh-coloured. 

I.  acoule.  —  A  charming  little  plant 
rarely  exceeding  2  in.  high,  native  of 
Portugal  and  North  Africa,  and  covered 
all  over  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
with  lilac,  or  white  tinged  with  violet 
flowers.  These  emit  a  sweet  honey-like 
fragrance  and  are  borne  on  slender  stalks 
which  issue  from  the  axils  of  the  small 
roundish  leave*.  There  is  a  variety  vrllli 
pure  white  flowan. 

Culture  ami  Propagation. — This  little 
annual  flourishes  on  rockeries  or  rough 
places  in  ordinary  soil,  and  in  aomewhat 
shady  positions,  where  it  frequently  repro- 
duces itself  annually  from  aelf-aown  aeeds. 
Grown  in  pots  or  small  ahallow  pana  it  ia 
also  very  efllective  as  a  window  planL 
Seeds  may  be  sown  at  intervids  of  2  to  S 
weeks  in  the  open  border  from  the  end  of 
March  to  the  end  of  September  to  seonra 
a  Bucceasion  of  flower.  Under  favourable 
circumstances  this  plant  comes  into  bios* 
Boni  about  8  or  10  weeks,  more  or  less, 
after  the  seeds  have  been  sown. 

BIVONAA. — A  genua  with  only  one 
species  hers  described. 

B.  lutea. — AprettyUttle  annual,  native 
of  Sicily,  8-fl  in.  high,  with  thread-like, 
sporin^y  branohed  ateniH.  Lqaves  alter- 
nate, lower  ones  stalked,  the  othsra  with- 
out atalka,  heart-ahaped,  stem-clasping  at 
the  base,  ovate,  toothed,  rather  blunt. 
The  small  yellow  flowers  appear  in  April 
on  terminal  raceniea,  elongating  aa  they 
grow.     Pedicels  thread-hke,  bractlesa. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
Bpeoies  thrives  in  dry  sandy  soil,  and  may 
be  raised  in  spring  from  seeds  aown  in  the 
open  border  where  the  plants  are  to  bloom. 
If  too  thick,  the  seedlings  may  be  thinned 
out  ao  that  the  remaining  plants  will  have 
eufflcient  apace  to  develop  properly.  It  is 
suitable  for  rockeries,  the  edges  of  borders 
&c. 

.£THIONEMA.~A  genus  of  pmtty 
annual  or  perennial  smooth  herbaceous 
plants  or  undershrabs,  with  round  BtemB 
and  slender  branches.  Leaves  withoQt 
stalks,  glaucous,  the  lower  ones  sometimes 
Opposite.  Flowers  small,  racemose,  clus- 
tered, fleshy  or  purple ;  pedicels  slender, 
bractleae.  The  4  larger  stamens  toe 
winged,  or  prolonged  into  a  tooth. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  grow  freely  in  well-dnuned  sandy 
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loun  in  Uie  flower  border,  and  mmnv  sitna- 
tioQS,  but  dwarfer-giowing  apecies  axe 
more  snitable  for  the  rock  garden.  The 
annual  and  biennial  kinds  may  be  sown 
from  April  to  Jane  in  the  open  border 
where  Uiey  are  to  bloom.  The  perennials 
are  &1bo  raised  from  seed,  or  &om  ODttinga 
put  in  during  the  summer  and  shaded  till 
ioot«d.  In  northern  parts  it  is  safer  to 
protact  the  perennials  raised  from  cnttings 
the  first  year  in  cold  frames  until  &Tonr- 
able  weather  in  spring  when  they  maybe 
planted  oat. 


ii  (Thlaipi  araiiev/m). — 
A  pretty  erect  hranching  annual,  6  in. 
high,  native  of  Thrace,  with  oblong  spoon- 
at^ped  glaucous  leaves,  and  crowded 
raceme*  of  pale  red  flowers  in  June. 

CuUure  dte.  as  above.  Raised  from 
seeda  ammally. 

&.  coridifolinm  {Ibm*  jaeunda). — 
A  pretty  perennial,  shmbbj  at  the  base, 
wiui  eieet  stema  fl-8  in.  high.  Leaves 
nnmennu,  oblong,  linear,  glauoooB,  with  a 
hroniab  point,  and  narrowed  at  the  base. 
Flowers  in  Jane,  roey-lilao,  prettily  veined, 
and  in  dense  terminal  raonded  racemes. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  This  species, 
being  a  native  of  Aaia  Minor,  is  not  alto- 
gether hardy  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  ia  therefore  better  to  grow 
it  in  ri<^  light  and  well-drained  soil  in 
warm,  sonny  and  sheltered  parts  of  the 
rock  garden  where  it  will  not  be  iojared 
by  the  severe  blasts  from  the  north  and 
east. 

JE.  Kiadle.  —  A  shmbby  perennial, 
abont  8  in.  high,  native  of  the  sand;  bills  of 
Camiola,  with  lance-shaped  pointed  leaves 
and  orowded  terminal  racemes  of  pnrplieh 
flowers  in  Jane. 

CiUtuTe  ic.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  and  eattings. 

JE.,  ffraodiflonmL^A  handsome  bosh; 

Cremiial  about  1  ft.  high,  from  Mount 
ibanou,  with  ovate  oolong,  glaucous 
leaves.  Flowers  from  May  to  August,  of 
a  warm  shaded  rose,  in  crowded  terminal 
tncemes.     An  effective  rock  plant. 

Culture  de,  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  and  cnttings. 

JE.  membianaceoin.  —  A  neat  dwarf 
■hrub  8-6  in.  high,  with  thread. like 
brancbea,  and  native  of  Persia.  Leaven 
oblong,  linear,  obtuse,  various,  somewhat 
flesh;,  and  clothing  the  stemrarelyoloeely. 
Flowers  in  Jnne,  pnrple  or  rose,  in  smul 


each  other,  roundish,  with  a  very  t 
membranous  margin,  notched  at  Uie  top. 

CuUv/ra  de,  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  and  cattings. 

JE.  moDoapermum. — A  pret^  Spanish 
biennial  8-6  in.  high,  with  stiffish 
branches,  and  leathery,  more  or  less  ovate, 
blont  leaves.  Flowers  in  June,  large, 
pnrple.    Pods  one-oelled  and  one-seeded. 

CuUmtb  de.  as  above.    Increased  by 

M,  pnlchellnm.  —  Perhaps  the  hand- 
somest and  hardiest  species,  resembling 
M.  coridifoUuvi,  bnt  not  yet  very  weU 
known. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

JE.  aaxatile.' — A  pretty  Spanishannual 
about  8  in.  high,  wiui  lance-shaped,  acute 
leaves,  and  loose  terminal  racemes  of  lilae- 
roBB  or  parplish  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds.  It  loves  a  rather  dry  and  rich 
foamy  soiL 

EUNOUIA.— A  genus  of  2  species 
of  pretty  little  half-hardy  evergreen, 
branched  or  tnfted  ondarBhruhB  or  herba- 
oeooB  plants,  native  of  Asia  Minor.  Leaves 
stalkless  and  stem -clasping,  entire,  thick- 
ish.    Flowers  in  short  racemes,  white. 

E,  oppositif olia. ^ — Aplantwilh  deoum. 
bent  branched  stems  6  -12  in.  high,  with 
opposite,  almost  round,  entire,  smooth 
leaves,  and  terminal  racemes  of  white 
flowers  in  June. 

Culture  tvnd  Propagation.  -^  This 
species  may  be  grown  in  sheltered  parts 
of  the  rocket?  in  ordinary  soil,  and  can 
be  increased  by  cuttings  taken  in  summer 
and  pnt  under  a  glass.  Or  seeds  may  be 
sown  in  April  or  May  in  the  open  border 
where  the  plants  are  to  bloom.  The 
seedlings  may  be  thinned  out.  If  sown 
earUer  m  the  year,  a  little  bottom  heat  is 
required  and  me  seedlings  may  be  pricked 
ont  and  grown  on  for  planting  out  at  the 
end  of  May. 

SCHOUWIA.— A  genus  of  8  species 
of  very  smooth  branching  annuals,  natives 
of  Arabia,  with  entire  leaves,  the  apper 
ones  deeply  auricled  and  stem -clasping. 
Flowers  at  first  corymbose,  afterwards 
racemose,  purple ;  pedicels  slender. 
Bepals  nearly  erect,  the  lateral  ones 
broader.     Stamens  free,  without  teeth. 

S.  aiablca  is  a  pretty  annual  abont 
1  ft.  high,  vrith  rosy-ptirplish  flowers  in 
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June.  The  other  charEicters  as  deaoribed 
ftbove. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— li  grawB 
freely  in  Ught  Bandy  Boit,  &nd  seeds  ta&y 
be  sown  in  the  open  border  in  spring 
from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of 
Jnne  if  a  suooeBaion  of  flowers  is  required. 

IBERIS  (CaijDHUFt).— A  genus  hav- 
ing about  20  species  of  annual  or  biennial 
smooth  branahed  herbs  or  underahnibB, 
with  entire  or  pinnatiGd,  often  flesh;, 
leaves.  Flowers  racemose  or  corymbose, 
white  or  purple,  the  outer  ones  radiating. 
SepaU  equal  at  the  base.  Petals  4,  the  2 
outer  ones  larger  than  the  others. 

Cultwe  and  Propagation. — Ail  the 
Candytufts  are  easily  grown  in  ordinary 
garden  Boil,  in  eipoBed  sanny  situations. 
The  aiuniais  and  biennials  are  raised  by 
seeds  sown  in  the  usual  way,  varying  the 
date  of  sowing  according  to  the  period 
when  it  is  required  to  have  the  plants  in 
bloom.  Thus,  seeds  may  be  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe  in  cold  frsjneB  so  that  a  stock  of 
strong  sturdy  plants  will  be  ready  tor 
planting  out  in  spring  in  mild  weather. 
In  February  and  March  seeds  may  be 
sown  in  gentle  heat,  afterwards  pricking 
the  seedlings  out,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
develop  previooa  to  their  being  planted 
out  about  the  end  of  May.  In  April  and 
May  seeds  ma;  alao  be  sown  in  me  open 
border  where  the  plants  are  to  bloom. 
When  the  seedlings  are  well  above  ground 
they  must  be  thinned  out,  but  not  trans- 
plamted. 

In  this    way  a   good    snocession   of 


The  sub-shrubby  perennial  kinds  are 
valuable  plants  for  the  border  or  rock 
garden,  on  account  of  their  deep  green 
masses  of  foliage,  and  clusters  of  flowers, 
which  last  a  long  time.  The  perennials 
may  be  raised  from  seeds,  but  it  is  gener- 
ally more  convenient  to  root  catlings 
during  the  summer  months  in  a  shaded 
border  or  under  handlights;  or  to  divide 
the  plants  after  flowering.  The  stems 
may  also  be  bent  down  and  covered  with 
light  rich  soil.  In  this  way  roots  will 
develop  as  from  layers,  and  the  shoots 
may  be  detached  in  spring. 

I.  affints. — A  pretty  annual  or  bien* 
nial  species,  native  of  France,  rarely  ei- 
□eeding  8  or  9  in.  high,  with  a  much- 
branched  tufted  habit,  and  pinnately 
divided  leaves.    The  flowers  appear  in 


spring  and  eummer,  and  are  of  a  pnr« 
white,  the  B^>ab  only  being  tinted  with 
violet  before  the  budsopen.  Aneicellent 
little  plant  for  borders  and  edging. 

Culture  ie.  as  above.    Increased  by 

'I.  amara,  (Common  Candytuft). — A 
British  annual  6-9  in.  high,  with  lance- 
shaped,  acute,  slightly  toothed  leaves,  and 
racemes  or  corymbs  of  white  flowers  in 
amnmer.  The  variety  hesperidifolia  is 
larger  and  prettier  than  the  type,  and  is 
also  more  vigorons  in  growtha 

Culture  dc.  as  above.     Increased  by 


(I.  S«6an.t).— A  Pyre- 
nean  onnnal,  6  in.  high,  with  epoon-abaped, 
lobed,  deep  glossy  green  leaves  in  dense 
compact  rosettes,  and  corymbs  of  pink 
flowera  in  summer. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.    Increased  by 

I.  ciliata.— ArathersmoothherbaceouB 
biennial  about  9  in.  high,  native  of  S.W. 
Europe.  Leaves  linear,  entire,  edges 
hairy  at  the  base.  Flowera  in  June  and 
July,  white.  The  variety  tauriea  may  be 
treated  as  an  annual  or  biennial.  It  has 
somewhat  fleshy  leaves  fringed  with  hairs, 
the  lower  ones  spoon-shaped,  sometimea 
with  2  teeth  at  the  apex  ;  the  upper  ones 
linear.  Flowers  white,  corymbose,  a  Uttle 
earlier  than  aliata  proper. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.    Increased  by 

I.  corifolio. — A  Sidlian  alpine  8-4  in. 
high,  probably  a  small  variety  of  I.  tent- 
pervirent.  Leaves  linear,  entire,  blunt, 
smooth,  in  dense  tufts.  It  has  massea  of 
small  white  Sowers  early  in  May,  and 
looks  well  in  the  rock  garden  near  the 
edge. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

I.  corooaria  (Bocket  Candytuft).— 
A  beautiful  annual,  the  native  country  of 
which  is  unknown.  It  is  about  1  &.  lugfa, 
with  lance. shaped,  entire,  leathery  leaves, 
and  numerous  long  dense  beads  or  spikes 
of  pure  white  flowers,  borne  well  above 
the  foliage  in  summer.  The  form  known 
as  '  Giant  Snowflake  '  is  very  fine. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds. 

I.  corrCKfolia.— A  splendid  evergreen 
garden  hybrid  {probably  between  Member- 
fiorent   and  taxalilit)    about  1   ft.  high, 
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with  woodj,  slender,  trailing  branchea. 
LeaveH  spoon-ehaped,  blnnt,  entire,  smooth, 
about  Ij  in.  long.  Flowers  in  Melt  uid 
June,  white,  large,  in  dense  flat  heads, 
lengthening  with  age  into  spikes  about  8 
in.  long,  the  lower  Bowers  opening  first. 

CuZture  and  Propagation. — This  is  an 
eieellatit  plant  for  umost  any  part  of  the 
flower  garden,  but  especially  for  rockeries, 
edgee  of  borders,  nooks  &o.  As  it  does 
not  come  true  fi-om  seed,  it  is  best  tn- 
oreased  by  cnttings  or  layers.  It  grows 
well  in  diy  soil  and  hot  smmy  places. 

I.  KibrattMico.  —  A  handsome  bat 
somewhat  straggling  evergreen,  1-2  &,. 
high,  native  of  Gibredtar.  Leaves  wedge- 
shaped,  blimt,  fleshy,  distinctly  toothed  at 
the  apex,  slightly  ciliated,  aboat  2  in.  long. 
Flowers  from  Easter  to  Whitanntide, 
large,  white,  often  tinged  with  pink  or  red, 
in  corymbose  headsi 


spota,  as  it  may  not  be  quite  hardy  in  all 
parts  of  the  oonntry.  The  variety  hybrida 
is  a  denser  growing  plant  than  the  type, 
and  has  massee  of  creamy  white  flowers 
gradually  deepening  to  a  pretty  rose- 
purple.  Both  species  and  variety  are 
excellent  plants  for  the  rookery  or  flower 
border,  and  may  also  be  grown  to  advan- 
tage in  pots  for  the  decoration  of  green- 
hoasee  and  conBervatories  in  the  early 
part  of  tiie  year. 

I.  naiuu^A  smooth  herbaceons  annnal 
or  biennial,  only  8  in.  high,  native  of 
Soathem  France  and  Italy.  Leaves 
roundish,  spoon-ahaped,  entire,  rather 
fleshy.      Flowers    in    Jane    and    July, 

Culture  Se.  as  above.  Inoreaeed  by 
■eeda. 

I.  odomtft.— A  native  of  Oreece,  an- 
nn»I,  6-12  in.  high,  with  linear  toothed 
leaves,  ciliated  at  the  base,  dilated  at  the 
apex.  Flowers  in  anmmer,  white,  sweet- 
scented,  in  racemes. 

CiMttTe  dc.  as  above.     Increased  by 

I.  petnea. — A  pretty  alpine  plant  8  in. 
high,  with  a  flat  cluster  of  pure  white 
flowers,  tinged  with   red  in   the   centre, 


downy  much-branohed  stems  and  stalked 

fiinnately  cut  or  divided  leaves,  with  blnnt 
obes.  The  white  sweet-soenCed  flowere 
appear  from  spring  to  autumn,  according 
to  the  period  of  seed  sowing,  borne  in 
dense  corymbose  olnsters.  The  obovate 
petals  are  sometimes  tinged  with  violet 
on  the  margins. 

Culture  de.  as  above.     Increased  by 

I,  PnutL — A  Sicilian  perennial  6  In. 
high,  with  smooth  stems  sab-shrubby  at 
the  base,  resembling  /.  tenorecma.  Leaves 
obovate,  spoon-shaped,  entire  or  somewhat 
toothed.  Flowers  in  May  and  June,  pure 
white,  in  compact  heads  or  corymbs. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds,  cuttings,  or  layers. 

I.  aaxatilia  (Bock  Candytuft).— "TbiB 
dwarf  shrub.  8--6  in.  high,  native  of  8. 
Enrope,  is  the  commonest  and  perhaps 
most  nseM  of  aU  the  evergreen  Candy- 
tufliB.  It  has  linear,  entire,  somewhat 
flashy,  ciliated  leaves,  and  corymbs  ot 
white     flowers     in     spring     and    early 


C-ulttire  <fc,  as  above.  Awell-druned 
moist  position  in  the  rookery  ia  the 
moat  soitable  place  for  thia  plant. 

I.  pinoata.— A  pretty  annnal  Candy- 
tuft 8-9  in-  high,  native  of  France,  with 


Culture  lie.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds,  cuttings  or  layers. 

I.  semperflorens.  —  A  handsome  but 
somewhat  tender  evergreen  1-2  ft.  high, 
native  of  Italy,  Sicily  &c.  Leaves  wed^- 
ahaped  or  spoon'Shaped,  rather  fleshy, 
blunt,  entire,  smooth  and  of  a  deep  green. 
Flowers  from  October  to  May,  pure  white, 
large,  aweet-ecented,  in  la^,  dense 
oorymbs. 

CttUure  Se.  as  above.  Owing  to  its 
tender  nature,  this  species  ahonld  be  grown 
in  only  the  warmest,  ennniest,  and  moat 
sheltered  spots  of  the  rookery  or  flower 
border.  It  may  be  increased  by  seeds, 
cuttings,  or  layers,  and  prefers  a  some- 
what chalky  soil. 

I.  sempervirena  {Svwgre«n  Candy- 
tuft).—h.  well-known  plant  9-12  in.  high, 
native  of  8.  Enrope.  Leaves  smooth, 
oblong,  blnnt,  narrowed  at  the  base. 
Flowers  in  spring  and  summer,  pure 
white,  in  long  racemes.  The  variety 
ga/rrexiana  has  somewhat  smaller  flowers 
home  on  racemes  which  lengthen  with 
age,  and  is  less  apreading  in  habit. 
Superba  has  a  bushy  habit  and  dense 
heads  of  white  flowers ;  and  fiore  pUno  has 
double  white  flowers. 

The  Evergreen  Candytuft  and  its 
varieties  are  eioelleut  garden  plants, 
suitable    for    almost    any    poai^on,  and 
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apparently  quite  proof  Etgauut  the  bitterest 

Culture  tic.  aH  above.  Increased  by 
seeds,  eattings,  or  layers. 

I.  tenoresna. — A  pretty  pereoDitJ  8-6 
In.  high,  native  of  S.W.  Europe.  Leaves 
somewhat  fleshy,  oreaated,  lower  ones 
obovate,  narrowed  at  the  base  and  Mnged 
with  haiis;  npper  ones  oblong  linear. 
Flowers  in  early  svtromer,  white  changing 
to  porple,  fredy  prodnced  in  umbellate 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  Bpeoies  is 
liable  to  perish  in  severe  winters  on  cold 
heavy  soils.  On  well-drained  sandy  soil 
it  does  well,  and  is  better  treated  as  a 
biennial  than  a  perennial.  It  is  easily 
reproduced  from  seed  sown  oa  recom- 
mended above. 

I.  umbeUata.—Thie  is  &e  well-known 
pretty  annual  Common  Candytuft,  6-12 
in.  high,  native  of  S.  Europe.  Leaves 
lance-sbaped,  pointed,  lower  ones  serrated, 
upper  ones  entire.  Flowers  in  epring  and 
summer,  very  variable  in  colour,  bat 
usoally  purple  in  terminal  umbels.  Atro- 
puTpurea  has  dark  crimson  flowers; 
eamea,  blush  or  pale  flesh-coloured  ;  nana 
purparea,  dwarf,  deep  purple ;  purpurea 
Ulaeina,  dwarf;  lilac-purple.  There  are 
several  other  varieties  mentioned  in 
oatalogues,  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
cobur  of  the  flowers. 

Cultiire  a/nd  Propagation.  —  This 
group  of  Candytufts  likes  a  rich  soil,  and 
produces  the  finest  flowers  in  spring  from 
seeds  sown  in  autunm.  General  onlUva- 
tion  lie.  as  above  for  annuals. 

I.  riolacea.^ — A  dwarf  annual,  8  in. 
high,  with  stalked,  spoon-shaped,  bluntly 
toothed  or  entire,  ciliated  leaves.  Flowers 
in  summer,  purple,  in  umbellate  corymbs. 

CwUu/re  ie.  as  above.  Increstsed  by 
seeds. 

HUTCHINSIA.— Agenua  with  only 
one  or  two  species  of  small  and  rather 
smooth  annual  herbs,  having  the  lower 
leaves  usually  in  rosettes,  and  pinnately 
lobed.  Scapes  several,  ascending,  lea^. 
Flowers  sub- corymbose,  small,  white,  on 
elongated  bractless  pedicels. 

Culture  and  Propagalion.—Theae  are 
pretty  plants  for  the  rock  garden,  edges 
of  borders  &o,,  in  sandy  soil.  They  are 
raised  from  seed  like  other  annuals,  either 
in  gentle  heat  about  Februaiy  and  March, 
aftwwards  priddng  the  seedlings  out  aad 


hardening  them  off  before  plaoii^  in  the 
open  air  at  the  end  of  May ;  or  the  seeds 
majr  be  sown  in  the  open  border  from 
Apnl  to  the  end  of  June  for  a  suoceasion 
of  flowers. 

H.  alpina. — A  pretty  little  alpine  with 
shining  ^en  leaves,  and  duetere  of 
Email  white  flowers  on  stalks  about  I  in. 


H.  petnea. — A  more  or  less  ^labroua, 
erect,  delicate  annual,  native  of  limestone 
rocks  in  Britain  and  Central  and  S. 
Europe,  with  lower  leaves  pinnate,  and 
masses  of  minute  white  flowers. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

IBERIDELLA. — A  genus  eontainiog 
S  species  of  rather  pretty  herbs  or  under- 
ahrubs,  often  branched  and  woody  at  the 
base,  smooth,  with  alternate  or  opposite 
entire  leaves,  those  of  the  stem  often 
auricled,  or  cordately  sagittate.  Flowers 
racemose,  white  or  rose. 

L  rotunditolia.  —  A  native  of  the 
European  Alps,  8-6  in.  high,  e^>read)ng, 
densely  tufted,  with  opposite,  fleshy, 
broadly  ovate  leaves.  EUowere  in  early 
summer,  rosy-lilac,  with  a  yellow  eye, 
fragrant,  about  ^  in.  across,  in  erect, 
cylindrical,  crowded  racemea. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  is  adapted  for  the  rock  garden, 
and  thrives  in  rather  light  sandy  aoiL 
It  may  be  increased  by  seeds  sown  sts 
soon  as  ripe  in  cold  frames  or  in  the  open 
border  in  April  and  May.  Or  the  plants 
may  also  be  divided  in  early  autumn,  and 
cuttings  of  the  shoote  may  be  inserted  in 
light  sandy  soil  in  a  shaded  border  daring 
''  '  months. 


TCH I HATCHEWIA.— A  genus  with 
only  one  species : — 

T.  isatides. — ^A  pretty  Armenian  rook- 
plont  about  a  foot  nigh,  with  very  hairy 
oblong  linear  toothed  leaves.  The  bri^t 
rosy-lilae  and  vanilla  -  scented  flowers 
appear  in  May,  and  are  borne  in  racemoa 
about  a  foot  across  on  thick  fleshy  stalks. 

Cult/are  a/nd  PropagatioTt.  • —  This 
plant  flourishes  in  ordinary  well-drained 
soil  in  the  rock  garden,  and  being  a 
biennial  should  be  raised  from  seeds  sown 
in  cold  frames  when  ripe  every  year  so  as 
to  keep  up  a  stock  of  plants.  The  youi^ 
plants  may  be  transferred  to  the  open  air 
in  spring,  or  in  autumn  if  large  enough. 
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PBLTARIA. — A  genus  ooneiating  of 
6  apecies  of  tall  glabrone  perenaial  herbs, 
wilh  entire  leaves,  the  upper  ones  of 
whkh  ue  oordftte-sa^ttate  at  the  base. 
Flowers  more  or  leas  in  oorjrmbs,  white. 
Poda  tu^e. 

P.  alltace*.— A  pretty  plant  abont  1  ft. 
high,  native  of  E.  Enrnpe,  and  emitting 
a  Oarlio-like  odonr.  The  white  flowers 
appear  in  June,  followed  bj  flat,  smooth 
seed  pods. 

CtUfure  and  Propayoiton,  —  It  will 
grow  in  Wnj  light  soil,  and  ma;  be  in- 
creased by  seeds  or  dividing  the  roots  in 
the  same  way  as  recommended  above  for 
Iberidella. 

ISATIS.  —  A  genaa  of  annual, 
biennial,  or  perennial  smooth  glaiicons 
or  downy  herbs  with  entire  leaves,  those 
of  the  stems  being  sagittate.  The  flowers 
axe  nsnaUy  yellow  and  borne  in  loose 
Tveemes.  Sepals  equal  at  the  base. 
Stamens  free.  Fruit-pod  a  linear,  ob- 
long, ovate,   roundish    or  wedge-ehaped 


Oiqna. 
There  ■ 


are  about  SO  ^tecies  in  this 
genus,  the  best  known  being  the  native 
Dyer's  Wood  (J.  lineloria)  so  much  in 
Tise  by  the  ancient  Britons  for  staining 
their  bodies.  "With  the  exception  of  the 
qteoies  desoribed  below,  the  others  are  of 
no  garden  value. 

I.  eUnca. — A  beautiful  perennial  6-4 
ft.  hi^  native  of  Smyrna.  The  light 
greeo  furrowed  stems  are  clothed  with 
kIaucou*  -  green  oblong  lance  -  shaped 
leaves  6  in.  long,  hai-ing  a  whitish  mid- 
rib. The  small  clear  light  yellow  fiowera 
appear  in  July,  and  are  borne  in  ii 
numbers  in  large  loose  branched  ; 
which  look  very  handsome  and  effective. 

Culture  and  Propatfation.  —  This 
speciee  is  not  yet  well  known.  It  thrives 
in  ordinary  good  garden  soil  in  warm  and 
•heltered  positions  in  the  flower  border. 
Being  a  true  perennial  it  may  be  increased 
by  careful  division  in  spring  or  early 
aatnma  ;  or  by  seeds  sown  in  cold  frames 
when  ripe  or  in  spring. 

BOLEUM.— A  genus  with  only  one 
apeciea  here  described : — 

B.  aspemni. — An  ornamental  ever- 
green sbrnb,  6-12  in.  high,  native  of 
France,  covered  with  rather  stiffish  hairs, 
■od  having  alternate  oblong-linear,  entire 
leftvee,  the  lower  ones  somewhat  divided. 
Flowers  in  April,  creamy  yellow,  in  short 
erect    and   elongated    racemes.     Sepals 


erect,  eqnal  at  the  base.      The  longer 
stamens  united  in  pairs. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — In  severe 
winters  this  plant  would  probably  require 
protection  in  northern  parts  of  the  country. 
It  grows  well  in  ordinary  soil,  and  may  be 
increased  by  seeds  sown  in  a  hotbed  in 
sjning,  or  in  the  open  border  in  summer. 
Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  may  also  be 
rooted  in  light  sandy  boU  under  a  band- 
light  during  the  summer  months.  The 
pUote  thus  raised  may  be  proteoted  iu 
cold  frames  until  favourable  weather  in 
spring  will  permit  of  their  being  planted 

CRAM8E  (Sba  Eau).— a  genus  with 
16  species  of  herbs  or  undershmbs  having 
thickened  rootstocks  and  branched  ana 
glaucous  smooth  or  hairy  stems,  furnished 
with  la^e  and  often  piimately  cut  leaves. 
Flowers  in  elongated  oranched  racemes  or 
panicles. 

Culiure  and  Propagation. — The  Sea 
Eale  (C  maritima)  is  probably  the  best 
knovn  representative  of  the  genus,  and  its 
culture  &c.  is  fully  dealt  with  in  the 
Vegetable  section  of  this  work  at  p.  1121. 
The  species  described  below  are  Uie  only 
ones  at  present  known  of  any  value  as 
decorative  plants.  They  are  rather  large 
and  coarse  growing,  but  when  in  full 
blossom  ore  among  the  showiest  and  most 
attractive  of  flowering  plants,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  immense  numbers  of 
blossoms  they  produce.  They  flourish  in 
any  garden  soil  and  are  more  suitable  tot 
wild  parts  of  the  garden  in  open  sunny 
spots,  for  association  with  such  plants  as 
Heraclmiim  ffigatUmtm,  p.  469,  Buph- 
thalmum  ipeciotum,  p.  611,  lea.  They 
ripen  seeds  freely  and  may  be  increased 
by  that  means  sown  out  of  doors  or  in 
cold  frames  as  soon  as  ripe  or  in  spring. 
The  roots  may  also  bo  divided  at  the 
latter  season  as  growth  is  commencing. 

C,  cordifolia. — ^A  vigorous  and  deep- 
rooting  Caucasian  perennial  about  6  fL 
high,  with  tufts  of  large  radical  heart- 
shaped  lobed,  wavy,  and  wrinkled  leaves 
12-18  in.  wide.  The  white  cross-shaped 
flowers  are  produced  in  immense  numbers 
in  June  and  early  Jul^,  and  are  borne  in 
much  •  branched  pamcles,  which  stand 
about  8  ft.  above  the  foliage  and  are 
4-6  ft.  through,  the  bronchlets  spreading 
horizontally,  or  drooping  at  the  base. 

CultuTe  do,  as  above.    Grows  well  in 
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Sardinian  mouDtains.  The  smooth,  deep 
and  shinioK  greea  leaves  are  more  or  Isas 
cut  uid  lobed  like  those  of  Dandelions, 
and  form  dense  tnfts  on  the  snrfaee  of 
the  soU.  The  elear  bright  yellow  flowers 
aboat  &n  inch  across,  and  with  wedge- 
shaped  petals,  are  produced  in  great  pro- 
fiiBJoD  in  April  and  Maj,  just  topping  the 
foliage.  The  roundish  one-seeded  fruit 
pods  are  buried  in  the  soil,  but  the;  do 
not  ripen  seeds  freely  in  our  climate. 

Culture  and  Propagalion.  —  This 
pretty  plant  flourishes  in  rich,  damp, 
sandy  loam  in  the  flat  border  or  in  the 
rockery.  It  may  be  increased  by  seeds 
which  should  be  sown  when  ripe,  or  fell- 
ing these  the  plants  may  be  divided  in 
spring. 


C.  pinoatifida.  —  Another  remarkable 
Caucasian  perennial  4-5  ft.  high,  with 
pinnately  divided  and  lobed  leaves  some- 
what resembling  those  of  a  Turnip,  only 
being  much  lai^er.  The  flowers  appear 
at  the  same  time  as  those  of  C.  cordifolia, 
but  the  branching  panicles  are  not  quite 
so  large,  and  the  brancblets  are  rather 
ascending  than  horizontal  and  descend- 
ing. It  makes  a  good  companion  for  C. 
cofdifolia  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the 
^rden. 

Culture  elo.  as  above. 

HORISIA.— A  genus  with  only  one 
species  here  described : — 

H.  hypogKO.  —  A  charming  little 
perennial    2-8    in.  high,  native  of  the 

XII.    RESEDACEiG— Mignonette  Order 

Annual  or  perenni&l  berba^eous  plants,  rarely  shrube.  with  alternate, 
entire,  or  pinnately  divided  leaves,  and  minute  gland-like  Btipulea.  Flowers 
irregular,  bermaphrodite,  or  rarely  unisexual,  borne  in  racemes  or  spikes,  and 
furnished  with  bracts.  Calyx  persistent,  4-7 -partite,  often  irregular,  imbricate 
in  bud.  Petals  4-7,  rarely  2  or  none,  deciduous  or  persistent,  bypogynoua  or 
perigynous,  entire  or  3  to  many  partite.  Disc  bypogynoua,  conspicuous  and 
glandular.  Stamens  usually  many  (3-40),  perigynous  or  inserted  on  the  disc, 
equal  or  unequal,  free  or  connate.  Ovary  sessile  or  stalked  with  2-6  connate 
carpels,  lobed  at  the  top,  and  open  between  the  stigma- bearing  lobes,  with 
numerous  ovules.  Fruit  dry  and  membranous,  or  succulent,  opening  at  the 
apes  ;  or  apocarpous,  vritb  empty  carpels  surrounding  a  central  placenta,  or 
booded  and  1-seeded.     Seeds  kidney-sbaped. 

RESEDA  (MioNOKETTE).  —  A  genus 
containing  about  26  species  of  erect  or 
decumbent,  smooth  or  hairy,  annual  or 
biennial  herbs,  with  entire,  lobed,  or 
pinnatisect  leaves,  having  gland- like 
Btipules.  Flowers  racemose,  with  bracts. 
CsJyxl-T'parted.  Petals4-T,  hypogynous, 
uneqnal,  twice  or  many  times  cut.  Torus 
almost  sessile,  um-shaped,  dilated  behind. 
Stamens  10^0,  inserted  m  the  torus. 
Capsule  indehiaoent,  6 -lobed  at  apex. 
Seeds  numerous. 

The  following  are  the  only  species  of 
any  garden  Vfuae,  but  R.  lutea  with 
greenish -yellow  flowers  and  B.  Luteola 
(the  Dyer's  Rocket  or  Dyer's  Weed) 
with  small  pale  yellow  flowers  are  to  be 
met  with  in  botanical  collections. 

R.  alba. — A  fine  biennial  about  2  ft., 
native  of  8.  Europe.  Leaves  all  pinnatifid 
or  sometimes  interrnptedly  pinnate,  seg- 


ments lance -shaped,  smooth,  rarely  wavy. 
Flowers  from  May  to  September  in  dense, 
erect  spikes,  with  white  petals,  brownisfa 
anthers,  and  a  &-6-parted  calyx. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  When 
given  plenty  of  space  to  develop,  this 
species  makes  a  fine  and  etfective  border- 
plant,  and  will  grow  in  ordinary  garden 
soil.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
border  in  April  and  May,  and  the  pLuits 
afterwards  uiinned  out  to  abont  1  ft.  or 
18  in.  apart. 

R.  odoraU  (MignowlU).  —  This  uni- 
versal favourite  is  a  native  of  K.  Africa, 
Eg;rpt  Ac.,  and  has  lance-shaped,  blunt, 
entire  or  trifid  leaves.  Flowers  out  of 
doors  from  June  to  October,  in  loose 
racemes.  Petals  yellowish -white,  finely 
cleft  into  several  club-shaped  filaments'; 
anthers  saffron- yellow,  and  oalyi  6-parted. 
The  vtixiety  fruleicent  is  simply  a  shrubby 
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form  of  this  speciuB.  There  are  mauj 
garden  forme,  among  which  may  he 
mentioned  '  Machet '  with  fine  bold  spikes 
of  flowers  in  which  the  red-brown  anthers 
are  so  conBpicnoue,  '  Oolden  Machet,' 
'  Golden  Queen,' '  Miles'  Spiral,' '  Victoria,' 
'  Frinoe  Biemaick,'  '  White  Diamond,' 
'  Parson's  White '  &o.,  all  worth  growing. 
Cultare  ond  Propagation. — Wore  it 
not  for  the  delicious  fragrance  of  ite 
flowers  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Mignonette 
would  receive  any  attention  at  all  in 
gardens.  Jf  sown  in  open  patches  in 
borders  or  b«dB,  at  the  end  of  March  or 
April  mi  midaununer,  in  a  few  weekB  the 

Slants  will  be  piodacing  trusses  of  fragrant 
□wers,  which  may  be  cut  freely.  It  is 
important  to  sow  rather  thinly,  and  even 
then  it  will  he  necessary  to  thin  the  plants 
severely,  at  the  same  time  pinching  out 
the  tips  of  the  strongest  shoots  on  the 
plants  left.  This  treatment  will  result  in 
Bttong  bnshy  plants. 

If  aown  in  the  antnmn,  the  plants  will 


enivive  mild  winters,  and  will  fiower  eaily 
in    spring  in  the    milder   parts  of  the 

If  required  in  pots,  it  is  best  to  sow 
the  seeds  in  spring  in  gentle  heat,  say  a 
dozen  seeds  ot  bo  in  each  pot,  afterwards 
thimdng  down  to  one,  two,  three,  or  five 
plants,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pot. 
By  judicionsly  pinching  the  points,  one 
bushy  [jant  will  ultimately  be  found 
sufficient  for  a  pot.  The  shrubby  variety, 
/MtiMcent,  may  be  cultivated  in  pots  tor 
fisur  or  five  years,  by  giving  attention  to 
pinching  out  the  tips  of  the  shoots  so  as 
to  cause  the  side  uioots  to  develop,  and 
also  by  picking  off  the  flowers  oa  soon  as 
they  fede.  The  energy  of  the  plant  is 
thus  not  wasted  in  producing  seeds,  and 
is  atilised  for  the  development  of  more 
shoots.  In  this  way  quite  large  specimenB 
can  be  obtained. 

The  soil  for  Mignonette  in  pots  should 
be  a  rich  and  light  sandy  loam,  with  a 
little  leaf  moold. 


XIII.    CISTINEiE^Rock  Rose  Order 

Perennial  herbs,  shrubs,  or  undarBhrubB,  often  with  viscid  branches.  Leaves 
entire,  opposite  or  alternate,  generally  feather- veined,  sometimes  fan-veined. 
Stipoles  leafy,  small  or  none.  Flowers  usually  hermaphrodite,  regul&r, 
solitary  and  terminal,  or  In  scorpioid  cymes ;  very  fleeting ;  white,  yellow,  or 
red,  never  blue.  SepaJs  3-5,  imbricate,  the  two  outer  ones  small  or  absent, 
the  three  inner  twisted  in  bud.  Petals  5,  rarely  3  or  none,  fleeting,  often 
ommpled  in  bud.  Stamens  numerous,  rarely  few,  hypognous,  free ;  ovary  1-  or 
many-celled,  with  3  stigmas.    Fruit  a  3-5  (rarely  10)  valved  capsule. 

CISTUS  (GiTM  CisTus;  Rock  Bobb).      and  sheltered  position  facing  south,  are 


genus  containing  about  20  well- 
dflfined  Bpeoies  of  beantifol  shrubs,  rarely 
underHhrube,  often  somewhat  viscid,  wiw 
opposite  entire  or  somewhat  toothed  leaves 
without  abpoles.  Flowers  often  beautiful, 
like  Wild  Bosee,  in  terminal  cymes  or 
paniclee,  rarely  sub-racemose  or  solitary. 
Petals  6,  usually  with  a  differently  coloured 
blotch  at  the  base.     Stamens  numerotis. 

Ciiltttire  and  Propagation.  —  It  is 
somewhat  unfortunate  that  lovely  plants 
like  the  Rock  Boses  will  grow  well  only  in 
the  warmest  and  moat  congenial  parts  of 
the  British  Islands.  The  flowers,  though 
veryfleetingindividually,  not  lasting  more 
than  a  day  or  so,  ore  produced  in  such 
numbers  in  succession  that  the  bushes 
^ways  look  full  of  bloom,  and  make  a 
lovely  picture.    A  rich,  light,  sandy  soil, 


best,  and  a  little  extra  protection  in  hard 
winters  would  probably  save  many  s  plant 
which  now  dies. 

The  Rock  BosoB  may  be  increased  by 
seeds,  layers  or  cuttings.  The  latter  should 
be  about  8  or  4  in.  long,  and  placed  in 
sandy  peat  under  handlights  in  early 
autumn.  Layers  may  be  made  almost  at 
any  time.  Seeds,  however,  give  better 
plants.  They  should  be  sown  early  in 
spring  in  light  soil  under  gloss,  and  when 
the  plants  are  1-2  in.  high,  they  may  be 
shifted  singly  into  small  pots,  and  kept 
close  and  shaded  in  the  frame  for  some 
time  to  get  established.  When  hardened 
ofT  by  gradually  allowing  more  air  and 
snnshine,  the  plants  may  then  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  outdoor  garden  in  mild 
showery  weather  the  following  spring. 
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C.  albidus. — A  native  of  S,W.  Eorope, 
2  5  ft.  high,  inth  stalklesB,  oblong  elliptio, 
hoary  or  woolly  leaves,  somewhat  8- 
nerved.  Flowers  in  June,  2-8  in.  serosa, 
pale  pQipIe  or  rose,  yellow  at  the  base, 
petaia  overlapping. 

Culture  do.  as  above. 


stalked  leaves,  aheathiog  at  the  baae, 
marginB  revolnte.  Flowers  in  Jaiie.large, 
red,  yellow  at  the  base,  on  hairy  1m^ 

Culture  dc.  aa  above. 


s  (BkodoeUtu*  bertho- 
letianu»).—k  ehmb  4  ft.  bish,  native  of 
the  Grand  Canary  lelandR.  Leaves  ovate, 
elliptio,  acute,  covered  with  hoary  wool, 
8-tierved ;  etalliB  abort,  sheathing  at  the 
base,  with  hairy  margins.  Flowers  in 
June,  pale  rose. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C  Clusii.  —  A  native  of  Spain  and 
PortugEkl,  2  n.  high.  Leaves  somewhat 
8-nerved,  linear,  with  revolnte  edges,  hoary 
bsneath.  Flowers  in  smumer,  white,  in 
heads,  bracts  hairy,  broadly  ovate,  pointed, 
oiliate,  deddnoas,  rather  longer  than  (he 
flower  stalks.  The  true  plant  is  rarely 
seen  in  cultivation,  that  which  bears  its 
name  being  usually  C.  morupelienrui. 

Culture  t(c.  as  above. 

C.  cretictis. — A  native  of  Crete,  2  ft, 
hi^,  with  spoon-shaped,  ovate  leaves, 
wrinkled,  covered  with  hairy  wool,  waved 
at  the  edges.  Flowers  in  June,  pale 
purple,  yeUow  at  the  base.  Sepals  hairy. 
This  ii  now  regarded  as  a  variety  of  C. 
villotut. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  criapiu, — A  native  of  S.W.  Europe, 
S  ft.  high.  Leaves  st&UilesB,  linear,  lance- 
shaped,  waved  and  coiled,  8-nerved, 
wrinkled,  downy.  Flowers  in  June  and 
July,  about  2J  in.  across,  almost  stalklese, 
reddish-pnTple. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

C.  cnpanianiu. — A  Sicilian  plant,  2  ft. 
high.  Leaves  stalked,  heart-shaped,  ovate, 
wnnkled,  net-veined,  upper  surface  roTigh, 
lower  covered  with  bscicled  hairs,  mar- 
gins fringed.  Flowers  in  June,  white, 
with  a  spot  of  yellow  at  the  base  of  each 
imbricating  petal.     Sepals  hairy. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  cyprius. — A  native  of  Cyprus,  4-6 
ft.  high.  Leaves  stalked,  oblong,  lance- 
ahapedi,  smooth  above,  covered  with  hoary 
wool  beneath.  Flowers  in  June,  about 
8  in.  across,  white,  with  a  dark  spot  at  the 
hose  of  eaoh  petal. 

CuUvre  dr..  as  above. 

C-  beteropbyllns. — An  Algerian  plant 
2  ft.  high,  with  ovate,  lance-shaped,  uiort. 


-A  native  of  8.  W.  Europe, 
2  ft.  hi^,  with  nnstalked,  oblong,  blunt, 
hairy  leaves.  Flowers  in  June,  about 
2  in.  across,  white,  with  a  yellow  mark  at 
the  base  of  the  petals- 
Cullure  de.  as  above. 
C.  Udamfema  (Oum  Ciatut).  —  A 
native  of  Spain,  4  ft.  high.  Leaves  almost 
stalkless,  connate  at  the  base,  linear  lance- 
shaped,  6-narved,  clammy  above,  woolly 
benea^  and  4-5  In.  long.  Flowers  in 
June,  about  8  in.  across,  white,  terminal, 
solitary.  The  variety  maeulahu  has  a 
dark  blood-red  blotch  at  the  base  of  each 
of  the  white  petals ;  whUe  aUitflorut  has 
only  a  yellow  stain  at  the  base  of  the 
white  petals. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 
C.  Utifolina. — A  native  of  Barbary 
B  ft.  high.  Leaves  stalked,  broadly  heart- 
shaped,  aonte,  with  curled,  wavy,  toothed 
and  ciliated  margins.  Flowers  in  May, 
white,  with  a  yellow  spot  at  tho  base  of 
eaoh  petal. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 
C.    luirifoliua.  —  A    native  of   S.W. 
Europe,6-6ft.high.   Leaves  stalked,  ovate, 
letnce- shaped,    8- nerved,    smooth     above, 
woolly   beneath,  stalks  dilated  and   con- 
nMe  at  the  base.    Flowers  from  June  to 
August,  about  8  in.  across,  white,  with  a 
yeUow  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  and 
borne  in  umbel-like  cineteis.    There  ia  a 
somewhat  rare  variety  called  maculaiTia, 
recognised   by   the   deep   purple-crimson 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  white  petals. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 
C.  lazua.' — A  native  of  S.  Eorope,  8  ft. 
high.   Leaves  shortly  stalked,  ovate,  lance- 
shaped,   pointed,    with    wavy,   somewhat 
toothed  edges,  upper  ones  hairy.     Flowers 
in  July,  white,  witb  yellow  spots  at  the 
base.     Flower  stalks  and  sepals  hairy. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 
C.  longifolius.— A  native  of  Spain  and 
S.  France.   Leaves  shortly  stalked,  oblong, 
lance -shaped,    witb    waved    and    downy 
edges,  veined  beneath.     Flowers  in  June, 
white,  spotted  with  yellow  at  the  base. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 
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pelimuU,  ibnDuig  a  dense  compact  bnsh 
&~S  ft.  bigb.  It  has  deep  green  leaves 
and  large  while  flowera  with  a  purple 
blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 

CfiUure  ie,  as  above. 

C.  oMMi^eHenaia. — A  plant  4  ft.  high, 
native  of  S.  Europe,  with  linear,  lanoe- 
shaped,  Btidklees,  S-nerved,  clammy  leaves, 
hai^  on  both  aurfaoes.  Flowers  in  Jnly, 
I'l^  iit.  aoTMB,  white,  home  in  clusters 
ot  from  5  to  20  acoording  to  the  vigour  of 
the  plant ;  petak  imbricate  and  oreuate 
with  a  yellowish  blotch  at  the  base.  The 
Tariety  flormtinua  has  narrow,  lance- 
shaped,  wrinkled,  ahnoat  stalkless  leaves, 
veined  beneath.  The  white  flowers, 
jellow  at  the  base  and  tipped  with  rose, 
are  aboat  2  in.  across  and  are  produced 
somewhat  earlier  than  those  of  the  type. 

Culture  ie,  oa  above. 

C.  oblongifolins. — k.  native  of  Spain, 
4  ft.  high,  with  hairy  braoches.  Leaves 
ehortly  stalked,  oblong  lance -shaped, 
blunt,  downy  and  waved  at  the  edgea, 
veined  beneath.  Flowera  in  June,  white, 
concave,  spotted  with  yellow  at  the  base. 

Culture  lie.  ae  above. 

C.  obtnaifoliii*.  —  A  Cretan  species, 
13-18  in.  high,  with  a  spreading  nabit. 
ICieavea  almost  stalkless,  tapering  to  the 
base,  ovate-oblong,  blon  t,  wrinkled,  downy, 
matgine  somewhat  toothed.  Flowers  in 
June,  about  3  in.  across,  white,  spotted 
with  yellow  at  the  base,  several  in  a 
duster. 

Culture  ite.  as  above. 

C.  parviflonia. — This  ia  alao  a  native 
of  Crete  and  has  a  apreading  habit  like 
C,  abfuii/otini.  The  shoots  are  furnished 
with  downy  twisted  leaves  about  an  inch 
long,  and  the  small  pale  rosy  flowers,  about 
1  in.  across,  are  borne  in  June  in  cymes 
or  dusters  at  the  ends  of  the  shoote. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

C.  popnUfoluis.  —  Native  of  S.W. 
Europe,  8-6  ft.  high,  with  heart-ahaped, 
pointed,  wrinkled,  smooth  leaves,  re- 
inarkaUe  for  liaving  stalks  l}-2  in.  long. 
Flowers  in  May  and  June,  about  2  in. 
aeroBs,  white,  borne  in  cymose  oluatera  ; 
•epals  clammy,  bracts  oblong. 

Culture  <*r.  as  above. 

C.  ptiloMpalns.— A  plant  0^  ft.  hi^, 
native  country  unknown.  Leaves  shortly 
■tdbed,  oblong  lance-ahaped,  8-nerved, 
Acate,  waved  at  margms,  somewhat 
toothed  and  ciliate,  rather  hairy.  Flowers 


from  June  to  August,  white  with  a  yellow 
spot  at  the  base  of  each  broadly  wedge- 
^ped  petal.  Sepals  long  pointed, 
smooth,  ahining,  with  ciliated  edges. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above. 

C.  purpureas. — A  native  of  the  Levant, 
2-4  ft.  high.  Leaves  oblong  lance -shaped, 
pointed  at  each  end,  wrinkled,  with  snort 
hairy  sheathing  atalka.  Flowers  in  June, 
reddiah -purple,  with  a  dark  purple  epot  at 
the  baae. 

Culture  do.  as  above. 

C.  rotundifolioa. — A  native  of  South 
Europe,  1  ft.  high.  Leaves  roundish 
ovate,  blimt,  flat,  wrinkled,  net-veined, 
with  fascicled  hairs  on  both  sides,  stalks 
fiuTowed,  somewhat  sheathing  at  the  base. 
Flowers  from  June  to  September,  purple 
spotted  with  yellow  at  the  base.  Sepab 
heart-ahaped,  hairy.  Flower  stalks  very 
hairy.  This  is  now  considered  to  be  a 
variety  of  C.  villo»u». 

Culture  if  c.  as  above. 

C.  aalTifoUiis.— Native  of  S.  Europe, 
2  ft.  high,  with  many  varieties.  Leaves 
stalked,  ovate,  blunt,  wrinkled,  woolly 
beneath.  Flowers  from  June  to  August, 
white,  ntedinm -sized,  with  woolly  stalks. 

The  variety  corhwrienau  (also  known 
as  C.  corHfoliut)  ia  supposed  to  be  a 
natural  hybrid  between  this  species  and 
C.  popiilifaiiitt.  It  grows  in  the  south 
of  France  to  2  ft,  high  or  more.  Leaves 
rather  heart-ahaped,  ovate,  pointed,  with 
fringed  margins,  wrinkled  on  both  sur- 
faces, and  very  clammy.  Flowers  in  June 
and  July,  Ij^-2  in.  across,  white,  with  a 
yellow  centre,  each  flower  being  on  along 
stalk. 

Culture  tie.  as  above. 

C.  vaginatoa.— A  native  of  Tenerifle, 
2  ft.  high.  Leaves  lance-shaped,  acute, 
8 -nerved, hairy,  net-veined  beneath ;  stalks 
fiuTowed,  dilated  and  sheathing  at  the 
bsse,  with  pilose  margins.  Flowers  from 
April  to  June,  deep  roae. 

Culture  ife.  aa  above. 

C  villosus  {C,  incanut ;  C.  undulaltu). 
Native  of  S.  Europe,  8  ft.  high.  Leaves 
stalked,  roiBidiah  ovale,  wrinkled,  woolly 
and  hairy  ;  stalks  Crowed,  connate  at  the 
base.  Flowers  in  June,  large,  reddish- 
purple,  about  2j  In.  across.  The  variety 
.  caineieeju  is  dwarfsr  and  has  oblong 
linear,  bluntiah,  woolly,  waved  leaves, 
8-nerved,  without  stalka  and  somewhat 
connate  at  the  base.    Flowers  in   May, 
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dark  poTple,  tinged  with  blue,  spotted 
with  yellow  at  the  base  of  each  creoulate 
petej.   Sepals  downy. 
Culture  ifc.  aa  above. 

HELIANTHEMUM  (Sun  Eobb).— 
A  genoB  of  about  80  distinct  species  of 
H.nniml  or  perennial  herbs  or  shrabs,  often 
prostrate,  with  opposite  and  alternate 
leaves.  Flowers  nsuaUy  smaller  than 
those  of  the  Rook  Roses,  in  secund 
racemes,  sometimes  corymbose,  some- 
times panicnlate.  Petals  broad,  5  (in  per- 
fbot  flowers) ;  stamens  numeroos,  rarely 
few.      Stli^a   capitate,   or   crestedly   8- 

Culture  and  Propagation. — The  Sun 
Roses  grow  freely  in  sandy  loam,  and  are 
splendid  plants  for  the  rook  garden,  where 
they  form  compact  masses  of  lovely 
flowers  and  foliage.  The  annnal  kinds 
are  raised  firom  seeds  in  the  usual  way 
in  gentle  heat  about  March,  the  seedlings 
being  pricked  off  into  Ught  rich  soil,  and 
grown  on  until  fit  for  the  outdoor  garden 
at  the  end  of  May.  The  perennials  may 
also  be  increased  in  this  way,  but  they 
are  more  easily  obtained  from  cuttings, 
which  root  readily  in  sandy  soil  in  a 
shady  place  during  the  summer  months 
under  a  handlight. 

H.  otr^cifolium. — A  woolly  ahmb  4  ft. 
high,  native  of  Spain.  Leaves  stalked, 
broadly  ovate,  blnntlsh,  waved  at  the 
base,  woolly  on  both  udee.  Flowers  in 
June,  large,  yellow,  on  hairy  stalks. 

Culture  Se.  aa  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  01  cuttings. 

H.  canadense.^An  erect,  herbaceous, 
downy,  Canadian  species.  1  ft.  high. 
Leaves  oblong  linear,  marginB  usutuly 
revolute,  woolly  beneath.  Flowers  in 
summer,  minute,  crowded ;  stalks  very 
short,  1-S- flowered. 

Culture  Se.  as  above. 

H.  caroliniannm. — A  native  of  the  S. 
United  States,  6-12  in.  high,  shrubby  at 
the  baae.  Leaves  shortly  stalked,  laoce- 
shaped,  toothed,  hairy.  Flowers  in 
May  and  June,  yellow,  1  in.  across. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 

H.  fonnoflnm.  —  A  hoary-branofaed 
Portuguese  shrub,  4  ft.  high.  Leaves 
Bhortly  stalked,  obovate  Unce-shaped, 
covered  with  hairy  wool,  the  younger 
ones  hoary.  Flowers  in  summer,  large, 
yellow,  spotted  with  black  at  the  base ; 


stalks  hairy.  This  has  been  also  oaUed  a 
Cistus. 

Culture  ite,  as  above. 

H.  Fumanum.— An  elegant  Heath-like 
nndershrub,  native  of  S.W.  Europe, 
with  linear  fleshy  and  sUghtly  hairy 
leaves,  and  bright  yellow  flowers  in  June. 

Cultv/re  de.  as  above, 

H.  g'lobularizfolinm.  —An  herbaceous 
species,  abont  9  in.  high,  native  of  Spain 
and  Portn^.  Lower  leaves  long-stalked, 
ovate-oblong,  hairy,  furrowed  above  ;  the 
upper  ones  stalkless,  lanceolate.  Flowers 
in  summer,  citron -yellow,  block-spotted 
at  the  base  of  the  petals  and  borne  in  dense 


Culture  ic.  as  above. 

H.  gnttatom.— A  native  annual  of 
stony  places  in  Britain,  Europe,  North 
Africa,  and  W,  Asia.  Stem  B-12  in.  high, 
with  branches  2  or  3  times  forked.  Leaves 
1-2  in.  long,  linear  or  obovate,  or  oblong 
lance-shaped,  lower  ones  opposite  with- 
out stipules,  the  upper  ones  alternate  with 
stipules.  Flowers  from  June  to  August, 
I  in.  across,  yellow  with  a  red  spot  at  the 
base  of  each  wedge-shaped  petal. 

Culture  lie,  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  sown  annually. 

H.  halimifolium.— A  shrub  8-4  ft  high, 
native  of  Spain.  Leavea  downy,  ovate 
lonoe-shaped,  acute,  wavy.  Flowers  in 
summer,  large,  bright  yellow,  slightly 
flpotted  at  the  base. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  or  cuttings. 

H .  italicum.— A  European  species  only 
8  in.  high,  with  long,  procumbent,  hairy 
branches.  Lower  leaves  stalked,  ovate; 
rmper  ones  almost  stalklen,  linear  oblong. 
Flowers  in  summer,  unall,  yellow ; 
racemes  simple,  hairy. 

Culture  de.  oa  above. 

H.  iKvipes. — A  pretty  shrub  of  S.W. 
Europe,  1  ft.  high,  vrith  linear,  needle- 
shaped  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  in 
summer.  This  species  requires  protection 
in  severe  winters. 

Culture  dc  as  above. 

H.  lavandulxfoliam.  —  A  hoary 
branched  undershrub  1  ft.  high,  from  the 
Mediterranean  region.  Leaves  oblong- 
linear,  hoary,  with  revolute  margins, 
under  surface  woolly.  Flowers  in  sum- 
mer, yellow,  in  crowded  rai 

Culture  de.  as  above. 
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H.  ocjmoides.  —  An  undershmb  1-6 
ft.  U^  native  of  S.W.  Europe.  Leaves 
irtftlklnnn,  ovate,  laoca-Bhaped,  blunt. 
Flowen  in  nunmer;  petals  yellow,  ere- 
nate,  with  »  duk  hue.  H.  algammue, 
S.  camdiAam  and  H.  rugotum  are  formB 
of  this  variable  Bpeciea. 

Culture  tte.  as  above. 

H.  poKfolinm  (B,  piUv«rul^ntum), — 
A  rather  rare  British  plant,  bnt  also  dls- 
tribnted  over  Central  and  Southern 
Eorope,  and  N.  Afirioa.  Leaves  opposite, 
hoary  and  downy  on  both  sides,  with 
recurved  edges.  ■  Flowers  white,  from 
Hay  to  Jul;,  marked  with  yellow  at  the 
baae  of  the  petala. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

H.  acoparinm. — A  Califonuan  perennial 
about  8  in.  high,  with  ytemate,  linear 
leavaa  withont  stipules.  Flowers  in  May 
and  Jane,  small,  yellow,  in  twos  and 
threes  at  the  ends  of  the  bronohes ; 
eepola  S,  of  whioh  8  are  ovate-acute,  and 
2  awl-ahaped. 

Culture  <le,  as  above. 

H,  nmbeUatniO.— A  paremiial  9-lB  in. 
high,  with  linear  oblong  leaves,  recurved 
and  «dliated  at  the  edges,  olanun^  whan 
yonnc.  Flowers  in  June,  pure  white,  in  a 
whotled  raceme  ending  in  an  unbeL 

Cuiturt  Se.  ae  above. 

H.  vineale.  —  A  European  shrubby 
evergreen,  with  variable  obovate,  ovate,  or 
elliptic  bwrj  leaves,  and  simple  racemes 
of  yellow  flowers  in  summer. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 

H.  nlffaie  (H.  xwrrMonum ;  Gittut 
tomentonu),  —  This  is  the  Common 
Son  Rose  of  Brhun,  and  firom  it  have 
sprung  most  of  the  beautiful  garden 
varieties.  It  is  a  shrubby  procumbent 
plant  8-10  in,  high,  with  opposite,  oblong, 
atipulate  leaves,  hairy  above,  downy 
beneath.  Flowers  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember, more  than  1  in.  across,  yellow, 
borne  in  looaei 


Among  the  many  varieties  may  be 
mentioned :  barbalum,  with  ovate  or 
elliptic  hmoe-shaped  leaves,  covered  with 
white  hairs ;  hyMtopifolium,  with  flat, 
linear  lance. shaped  leaves,  and  safllron- 
coloured  or  ooppery-red  flowers,  with  also 
a  double  form  of  the  latter ;  tnacranthwm, 
with  flat,  ovate  oblong,  acutish  leaves, 
smooth  above,  densely  woolly  beneath, 
and  white  flowers  yellow  at  the  base ; 
mu jofrtls,  with  pale  rose-coloured  flowers, 
yellow  at  the  base,  changing  to  white  with 
age ;  and  ovalifotium  (or  lerpyltifolium), 
with  roundish  or  ovate  ^os^  green  leaves, 
white  beneath,  and  yellow  flowers. 

Culture  lie.  as  aoove. 

H  UDSONIA.— A  genus  consisting  of 
8  species  of  distinct  evergreen.  Heath- 
like, tufted  nnderehrube,  with  small, 
needle-like,  imbricated,  downy  leaves. 
Flowers  small,  yellow,  numerous,  crowded 
along  the  tipper  ends  of  the  branches. 
Petals    6,  small,    fogaoiov 


Stamens 


Culture  MtdPropagatum. — The  Had- 
sonios  require  a  well-drained  peaty  or 
sandy  soil,  and  should  be  grown  in 
sheltered  sunny  spots.  They  do  not  grow 
well  in  pots,  but  may  sucoeed  better  in  the 
rookery  or  border  where  they  would 
remain  undisturbed  at  the  roots.  They 
may  be  inoreased  by  layers  in  summer,  or 
by  cuttings  put  under  a  glass  and  pro- 
tected until  the  following  spring,  when 
they  may  be  planted  out  in  favourable 
weather. 


. — A  native  of  the  E 
United  States,  1  fk  high,  with  needle-like 
leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  from  May  to 
July. 

Culture  tte.  as  above. 

H.  tomentosa. — A  hoary  and  downy 
N.  American  plant,  with  oval  or  narrowly 
oblong,  short,  close-pressed  and  imbricated 
leaves,  and  sessile  or  short-stalked  yellow 
flowers  in  early  summer. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 


XIV.    VIOLARIEiE— VioU  and  Pansy  Order 

Herbs  or  Bhrubs  with  alternate,  rarely  opposite,  simple,  entire,  or  rarely  lobed 
leaves,  and  small  or  leafy  stipules,  whloh  are  usually  deciduous  in  shrubby 
species.  Flovrers  usually  hermaphrodite,  axillary,  regular  or  irregular,  solitary 
orin  racemose  or  panicled  cymes,  2-bracteolate.  Sepals  5,  often  persistent, 
equal  or  unequal,  imbricate  in  bud,  and  usually  elongated  into  a  spur  at  the 
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base.  Petals  5,  hypogynoas  or  slightly  perigynoaB,  equal  or  tmequal,  imbri- 
cate or  often  contorted  in  bad.  Stamens  5,  hypogynous,  or  slightly  peri- 
gynous ;  Slaments  dilated,  with  oonnectives  produced  beyond  the  anthers. 
Ovary  sessile,  free,  1-oelIed,  many-seeded.  Fruit  a  S-valved,  dehiscent  capsule, 
rarely  an  iudehiscent  berry. 


VIOLA  (VioLBT  ;  Panbi  ;  Hkabtb- 
easr). — A  genDB  oontuuing  ovei  300 
BpMteB  oooording  to  some  anthors,  but 
redooed  to  about  100  bj  Bantham  ajid 
Hooker,  mostlj  pretty  peraumal  herbs, 
rarelj  Hhrabe,  \rim  ultemate  leaves,  and 
persiBtent,  often  leafy,  stipules.  Flower 
BtBlka  axillarj,  1-  rarely  2.  Qowared.  Se- 
pals almost  equal,  prodnoed  at  the  base. 
Petals  spreading,  tne  lower  ones  often 
larger,  sparred  or  saceate  at  the  base. 
Anthera  connate  and  piodooedatthe  apex, 
the  2  lower  stamens  often  sparred  at  the 

Violas  often  prodnoe  two  kinds  of 
flowera^the  large  petaUed  ones,  which 
appear  first  and  often  yield  no  seed ;  and 
the  smaller  petalled,  or  non-petBlouB  ones, 
which  appear  later,  and  produce  seed 
freely,  being  often  fertilised  in  bud,  when 
they  are  eaid  to  be  '  cleistogamous.' 

Caltwre  and  pTopagation. — Generally 
speaking  Violas  of  all  kinds  are  among 
the  most  easily  i^own  plants  in  gardens. 
They  delight  in  a  rich,  moist,  sandy  Boil 
but  dislike  stagnant  water  at  the  roots 
and  a  position  that  is  never  shaded  from 
(he  scorching  raye  of  the  sommer  ann. 
As  most  of  them  grow  natnrally  in  banks, 
oopaeB,more  or  less  marshyplaces, pastures 
Ak.,  where  they  are  to  a  certain  extent 
shaded  by  the  overhanging  branches  of 
trees,  or  by  the  leaves  of  the  surroundiug 
vegetation,  they  thrive  onder  somewhat 
similar  oonditioDs  in  a  oultivated  state. 
The  coltivation  of  Sweet  Violets  {V. 
odoratd)  and  PanBieBfy.  tricolor)  is  deslt 
with  under  their  respective  species. 

Violas  are  easily  increased  by  seeds, 
enttfngs,  or  division.  If  desired  to  flower 
the  same  year,  say  in  autnmn,  (he  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  spring  in  the  open 
border  during  April  and  May  in  light 
rich  soil.  If  the  flowers  are  wanted  in 
spring,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  Augnet 
or  Beptember  so  that  the  seedlings  will 
be  strong  and  well-established  for  the 
winter  months.  The  seedlings  may  be 
either  prioked  ont  and  transplanted  once 
or  twice  to  induce  the  development  of 
masses  of  fibrona  rootB,  or  they  may  be 


thinned  out  in  the  spot  where  the  seeds 
have  been  sown.  Cnttings  may  be  taken 
early  ia  April  and  inserted  in  a  prepared 
patoo  of  fine  Aandy  soU  in  a  shady  border, 
and  protected  by  handlights  or  frames, 
until  well  rooted.  By  September  they 
may  be  transplanted  to  their  permanent 
quarters,  and  will  give  a  good  supply  of 
bloom  the  following  spring.  If  planted 
in  beds  by  themselves  toey  should  not  be 
nearer  than  1  ft.  apart  so  as  to  admit  of 
hoeing.  After  flowering  the  plants  may 
be  lifted  and  carefully  divided  into  as 
many  pieces  as  possible,  and  replanted, 
each  rooted  portion  mnWing  a  good  toft 
for  next  season's  flowering. 

V.  a]taica.—A  native  of  the  Altaian 
Mts.  with  hard  creeping  slender  roots. 
Leaves  oval,  with  sharply  toothed  wedge- 
shaped  stipules.  Flowers  firom  March  to- 
June,  yellow,  large,  with  acute  toothed 
sepals,  and  an  nm-shaped  stigma. 

Culture  ic.  as  above. 

V.  arenaria.— A  somewhat  rare  British 
species,  compact  in  growth,  and  covered 
with  a  hoary  down,  the  whole  plant  2-6  in. 
aoroES.  Leaves  roundish,  ovate,  blunts 
Flowers  from  April  to  Jane,  with  broad 
pale  bine  petals,  and  a  short  spar. 

Cullure  lie.  as  above. 

V.  biflora.— A  pretty  Uttle  Violet  8-4 
in.  high,  widely  diHtributed  thronghont 
Asia,  Europe,  and  America.  Leaves 
kidney-shaped,  serrated,  smooth,  with 
ovate  stipules.  Flowers  &om  April  to 
June,  small,  yellow,  the  lip  streaked  with 
black,  usually  in  pairs,  petals  smooth ; 
spur  very  short,  sepals  linear,  stigma 
bifid. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  This  curious. 
little  Violet  requires  well-drained  sandy 
peat  and  loam,  and  may  be  increased  b; 
dividing  the  roots  in  early  autumn  or  in 
spring,  and  also  by  seeds  sown  as  above. 
It  dislikes  sunny  places. 

V.  blanda. — An  American  species  with 
creeping  rootstock,  and  roun^sh,  heart- 
shaped  or  kidney -shaped,  slightly  downy 
leaves.  Flowers  in  early  spring,  white. 
small,  faintly  scented ;  petals  almost  beard- 
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lass,  the  aide  tmes  veined  with  liliw  ;  spur 

Culturt  dc.  as  above. 

V.  CKlCMKta.— A  very  variable  flbroDB- 
rooted  speeiee,  native  of  the  Aastrian 
Monntaine.  lieaves  roondieh  or  Bpooa- 
ahaped,  crenate,  stipolea  pohnatelj  oat  or 
trifid.  Flowers  in  earlv  snmmer,  light 
blue  or  white ;  sepale  oblong,  glanditlarl; 
toothed;  spur  awl- ahaped, longer  than  the 
ealvi.  The  varietv  flava  or  ZoyrU  ha« 
yeuow  flowers ;  albiflora  has  large  white 
flowers,  and  Balteri  large  bine  onee. 

Culture  <te.  as  above  for  V.  biflora. 

V.  canadenaia.  —  A  free-growing  N. 
Americui  epeoies  6-Q  in.  high,  with 
alternate  broadly  heart-shaped,  pointed, 
aerrate  leaves.  Flowers  from  May  to 
Angoat,  whitish  inside,  the  upper  petals 
mostly  tinged  with  violet  beneath,  the 
side  ones  bearded ;  spur  very  short. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  A  very  snitable 
plant  &ir  sloping  banks  or  the  rocket^. 
£aaly  increased  by  dividing  the  roots  m 
qtring  or  early  autnmn  ;  also  by  seeds 
and  cDttingB. 

V.  canina  (Dog  Violei). — A  very  vari- 
able apeoies,  native  of  British  pastures  and 
b«-"fc«  Leaves  1-8  in.  aoross,  long-stalked, 
-creuate  serrate,  varying  from  broadly 
ovate  heart-shaped  to  lanceolate.  Flowers 
i-^i  in-  across,  from  April  to  Augost, 
Uae,  lilao,  grey,  or  white ;  sepals  narrow 

Sointed ;  apor  blnnt ;  style  club-shaped, 
odied.  The  variety  lactea  is  a  very 
slender  plant  with  ovate  lance-shaped 
leavea,  ronnded  or  wedge-shaped  at  the 
base,  and  with  narrow  grey  petals. 
Perneafolia,  has  long  rootstocka  with 
mnners,  leaves  oblong  lance-shaped,  and 
white  or  lilac  flowere  with  a  very  short 
spnr.  The  variety  aJha,  as  the  name 
indicates,  has  white  flowers. 
CuHxtre  Ac.  as  above. 
V.  capillaria. — A  Chilian  species  with 
many  tnfted,  deoombent  stems.  Leaves 
ovote-oblong,  blunt  at  the  base,  shghtly 
acDta  at  the  apes,  with  glandular  teeth 
on  the  margins.  Flowers  &om  May  to 
August,  pale  bine,  side  petals  densely 
beuded,  spur  short,  blunt,  greenish. 
CuliuTB  de.  as  above. 
V.  comnta. — A  tufted,  fibrous-rooted, 
ornamental  species,  native  of  the  Pyrenees 
Knd  Switzerland.  Leavea  heart-shaped, 
ovate,  crenate,  dhated,  with  obliquely 
faeart-shaped,  toothed,  oihated  stipules. 
Flowera  from  May  to  July,  pole  bine  ; 


elongated  and  abrupt  at  the  base.  The 
variety  alba  has  white  flownrs  which  look 
pretty  nestling  among  the  masses  of  deep 
green  leaves. 

Culture  de.  as  abtive.  This  species 
and  its  variety  look  pretty  in  masses  in 
shaded  porta  of  the  rookerv,  or  on  banks 
or  slopes,  and  althou^  the  flowers  are 
odourless  they  are  effective.  Best  in- 
creased by  sowing  aeeds  annually. 

V.  cncnllata.  —  A  very  variable  free 
flowering  species  with  ver^  scaly  root- 
tt(^|ks,  native  of  N.  America.  Leaves 
long-stalked,  erect,  more  or  less  kidney-  or 
heart-Bh^>ed,  with  a  broad  sinus,  smooth 
or  slightly  downy,  bluntly  serrated. 
Flowers  in  early  soromer  on  scapes  S-10 
in.  hi^h,  deep  or  pale  violet-blue  or  purple, 
someUmes  almost  white  or  variegated 
with  white  as  in  the  variety  caUed  varie- 

Sata ;  the  side  petals  and  often  the 
iwer  ones  beiuded ;  spur  short,  thick. 
The  vorie^  pahnata  has  leaves  8-7- 
parted  or  cleft,  or  the  earlier  ones  entire 
on  the  same  plant. 

Culfureifc.asabove.  Increased  readily 
by  dividing  the  roots  early  in  autumn  or 
in  spring. 

V.  dedinata. — A  pretty  Transylvonian 
Viola  about  6  in.  high  with  ovate  and 
bluntly  toothed  leaves,  and  large  flowers 
of  a  rich  bright  purple,  with  deeper  mark- 
ings near  the  yellow  centre. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

V.  delpbinifolia. — An  interesting  spe- 
cies, native  of  the  Missourion  prairies. 
Leaves  pedately  T-0-parted,  with  narrow 
2-8 -cleft  segments,  reminding  one  of 
Lsj-kspur  foliage ;  stipules  ovate  lance- 
■h^>ed,  nearly  entire.  Flowers  in  spring, 
beautiful  sky-blue,  the  2  upper  petals 
downy,  the  lower  ones  notoned  at  the 
end ;  spur  pouched,  short. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above. 

V.  hederacea  (Er^petion  hed«raceum ; 
E.  renifonne).  —  A  tufted  Australian 
species,  with  roundish,  kidney-shaped  or 
spoon -shaped  leaves,  }  to  1  in.  broad, 
entire  or  toothed.  Flowers  in  summer, 
bine,  rarely  white,  small ;  petals  smooth, 
or  the  side  ones  slightly  downy  inside ; 
spur  rednced  to  a  slight  concavity.  The 
variety  grmnMfiora  is  an  improv^  form. 

GuUv/re  dc.  as  above.  This  pretty 
species  requires  protection  in  winter.  It 
should  be  propagated  by  cuttings  in 
autumn,  kept  under  glass  in  winter,  and 
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planted  out  at  the  end  of  May  or  beginning 
of  Jnne. 

V.  beterophrUm.  —  A  pretty  alpine 
Violet  with  a  dwarf  compact  habit.  The 
leaves  are  narrowly  Isjice-ahaped  and 
toothed,  and  of  a  bnght  green,  while  the 
large  bine  flowers  are  prodnced  in  great 
abundance  in  earl;  ammner. 

Culture  da.  as  above. 

V.  hirta.  —  A  tofted,  hairy  British 
plant,  near  V,  odorata  but  with  narrower 
and  mote  trisjiKnlar  leaves,  with  deeper 
crenaturei,  and  a  shallower  sinns. 
Flowers  &om  April  to  June,  faintly 
scented  or  not ;  spur  long  and  hooked. 
The  variety  calcarea  is  a  dw^'  staryed 
form  with  narrower  petals. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

V.  lwiceolattt.~-A  N.  Amerioan  species 
with  a  creeping  rootstook,  and  tsuce- 
shaped,  blunt,  erect  leaves  tapering  into 
lon^,  margined  stalks.  Flowers  in  euily 
spnng,  white,  small ;  petals  besTdlees,  the 
lower  oncB  veined  with  lilac. 

Culture  dc.  sb  above. 


—Asimple-stemmed,  erect 
secies  1  ft.  high,  native  of  Europe, 
Siberia  tec.  Lower  leaves  heart-shaped, 
upper  ones  ovate,  acute,  stalks  margined ; 
stipules  oblong  toothed  or  incised. 
Flowers  from  May  to  July,  white,  be- 
coming blnish ;  spur  conical,  straight, 
Cnl^;  stigma  papillose,  slightly  re- 
id.  The  variety  Ruppii  has  heart* 
shaped  or  lance-shaped  leaves  and  pro- 
cnnibent  stems. 

Culture  dc.  M  above. 

V.  mnnbyana.  — A  pretty  free-flower- 
ing, vigorous  species,  native  of  Algiers. 
Leaves  ovate  -  hesjt  ■  shaped,  bluntly 
crenate,  smooth  or  slightly  hairy  on  the 
ed^es.  Flowers  from  February  to  Ma,^, 
and  also  daring  the  autumn  months  m 
iavom^ble  seasons,  large,  violet  or  yellow, 
prodnced  well  above  the  foliage ;  spur 
straight,  nearly  twice  as  long  ss  ealyi. 
The  variety  lutea  has  yellow  flowers 
which  are  faintly  striped  with  purple  at 
the  base. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Although  a 
perennial  it  is  on  the  whole  better  to  treat 
this  species  and  its  variety  aa  a  biennial, 
by  raising  seeds  annually  as  recommended 
above. 

V.  odorata  (Sweet  Fiotef).— This 
well-known  plant  is  wild  in  British 
copses  and  banks,  and  is  also  distributed 
over  Europe,  N.  Africa,  N.  and  W,  Asia 


to  the  Himalayas.  Bootatock  short, 
scarred,  with  long  runners.  Leaves  deepl; 
heart-shaped  at  the  base,  sinus  dosed ; 
stipules  glandular;  stalks  with  defleied 
hairs.  Flowers  from  March  to  May, 
sweet-scented,  blue,  white,  or  reddish- 
purple  ;  the  side  petals  with  or  without  a 
toil  of  hairs ;  spur  short,  blunt.  Anther- 
spurs  linear  oblong. 

The  dwarf  and  distinct  variety  alba 
has  white  flowers ;  pallida  plena  (the 
Neapolitan  or  Panna  Violet)  very  sweet- 
scented,  double,  pale  lavender  flowers  i 
permixta.  {probably  a  hybrid  with  V. 
hirta)  pale,  scentless  flowers,  r 


boiiy,  with  rooting  r 
is  a  new  variety  of  Sweet  Violet,  with 
shining  deep  green  leaves,  and  lemon- 
yellow  flowers,  with  a  deeper  yellow  shade 
m  the  centre,  and  a  pale  violet  spur 
behind.  There  are  many  garden  varieties, 
among  which  the  following  are  beet 
known  :  —  argentisflora,  purplish- white, 
fragrant ;  Comie  Braiea,  white,  double, 
sweet-scented  \  Czar,  very  large,  single, 
blue  and  fragrant ;  White  Czar,  a  fine 
white  form  of  the  preceding;  Admiral 
Avellan;  La  Qroue  Bleue;  Califomia; 
Princeii  of  Wale$ ;  Belle  de  Chalonay, 
strong  donble  white  or  rose-white ;  La 
France;  Luxorme,  strong,  beautiful,  paler 
than  the  Cear  but  larger,  much  grown  in 
the  8.  of  France  ;  Lady  Hume  Campbell ; 
Marie  Lovmb,  lavender  blue  and  white, 
very  large,  sweet-scented  and  free-flower- 
ing; Queen  of  Violet),  double  white, 
flushed  pink ;  Victoria  Begina,  large 
donble  blue,  sweet-scented  ;  Rtunan,  an 
old  f^e-growing  large  single  blue  variety  ( 
WelUiama ;  Wilion ;  La  VioletU  de* 
Quatre  Saiiont,  flowers  throughout  the 
autunm,  winter  and  spring,  and  is  a  great 
favourite  with  Farisians. 

Culture  and  Fropagation.  —  In  the 
open  border  Sweet  Violets  delight  in  a 
rich  and  fiiirly  heavy  soil.  They  require 
a  little  shelter,  and  the  best  and  most 
natural  is  that  given  by  the  surrounding 
plants,  among  which  the  air  ciiculatee 
freely.  Awav  from  brick  walls,  and  on 
banks  at  the  base  of  a  hedge,  facing  north 
or  north-west,  is  perhaps  the  best  place 
for  violets.  Failing  such  natur^  positions 
the  plants  will  of  course  do  well  in  the 
ordinary  flat  border,  not  faoing  due  south. 

During  the  summer  months  a  mulch- 
ing   of    short    rotten    manure    or    the 
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remnants  of  apent  mosbroom  beds  is 
beneficial.  It  not  only  preventB  the 
raoietoie  in  the  soil  from  eTaporating  too 
qoickly,  bat  also  stifles  the  weeds,  if  any. 
A  gentle  watering  in  the  cool  of  the 
summer  evening  is  also  most  refreshing 
to  (he  plants. 

If  the  plants  are  too  muoh  orowded, 
or  in  too  hot  a  position,  the^  are  liable  to 
be  attacked  in  the  first  case  by  green-fly, 
and  in  the  second  by  rad-spider.  Both 
these  pests,  however,  ma^  be  kept  at  bay 
by  freqnent  nee  of  the  synnge,  using  clean 
hot  water  (say  Sff'-lSO"  F.).  Dnsting 
with  fine  snlphnr  is  a  good  remedy,  bnt 
it  makes  the  plants  very  nnsightly. 

Forcing  Sweet  Ftoie(».— Where  cold 
frames  exist  in  any  garden,  Sweet 
Violets  may  with  advantage  be  grown  in 
them  for  flowering  during  the  winter  and 
aarly  niring.  The  plants  should  be 
lifted  about  the  end  of  September  from 
the  open  gronnd  and  planted  in  rioh  soil 
in  the  frames,  with  the  foliage  ae  near 
the  glaos  aa  poBsibla.  The  plants  should 
be  thorough^  watered  in,  and  kept  close, 
that  is,  no  air,  or  very  little,  should  be 
admitted  for  about  a  week  or  ten  days 
after  planting,  so  that  the  roots  may 
more  quickly  take  a  hold  of  the  new  soil. 
After  this  and  (hroughont  the  winter,  on 
fovonrable  days,  plenty  of  air  may  be 
given,  and  the  lights  may  even  be  removed 
altogether  on  mild  snnny  days.  Winter 
(bga  are  very  injurious  to  Doth  leaves 
and  flowers,  the  former  damping  off,  the 
latter  remaining  undeveloped. 

Most  of  the  varieties  named  above  are 
suitable  for  growing  in  frames,  but  Marie 
Loniae,  Comte  Brazza,  and  the  Neapolitan 
(or  Parma)  Violets  are  the  best. 

Sweet  Violets  are  easily  increased  by  • 
simply  dividing  the  crowns  after  flower- 
ing, and  planting  about  9  in.  apart  in  rich 
■oil,  in  a  Bomewhat  shaded  place.  Fine 
flowering  plants  may  also  oe  obtained 
from  seed,  which  shoold  be  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe,  or  during  the  spring  months  as 
recommended  above  for  the  species  in 
general,  p.  228. 

V.  pahiatria.— A  native  of  the  swamps 
and  b<^  in  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
chiefly  in  the  northern  parts.  Bootstock 
white  scaly,  creeping.  Leaves  kidney-  or 
heart  ■  shaped,  alighdy  crenate,  with 
gland-like  stipules.  Flowers  from  April 
to  Jnly,  ^  in.  across,  white  or  lilac,  scent- 
less ;  Bide  petiJs  idmost  smooth ;  spur 
■hcKi,  bloDt. 


Culture  da.  as  above  for  the  species  in 
general,  p.  228. 

V.ped*ta{F.;la6eIIi/oK<i;  V.fiahel- 
lata).— Bird's  Foot  Viofet— A  beantifnl 
N.  American  species  with  a  thiok  rootstook. 
Leaves  pedately  divided,  somethii^  like 
a  bird's  foot,  with  linear  lance-^aped 
leaflets,  entire  or  deeply  8-toothed  at 
apex,  sometimes  very  narrow  and  much 
oat ;  stipules  ciliated.  Flowers  in  Uay 
and  June,  usuaUy  bright  blue,  sometimes 
pale  or  white,  la^e  ;  petals  smooth  ;  spnt 
very  short  ;  stigma  large  and  thiok, 
margined,  obhqu^y  truncate. 

The  variety  atropurpurea  has  inciaed, 
wedge-shaped  leaf  segments,  dark  purple 
flowers  and  a  downy  pistil.  Bicolor  ia  a 
rare  and  handsome  variety,  with  the  2 
upper  petals  deep  velvety  violet.  It  does 
not  grow  equally  weU  in  all  places,  and 
requires  special  care.  The  form  called 
alia  has  white  flowers. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  the  species 
in  general,  p.  228. 

V.  peduncnlata. — A  Califomian  species 
with  rhomboid -ovate  leaves  about  1  in. 
long,  rather  thick,  coarsely  and  bluntly 
toothed,  and  abruptly  narrowed  at  the 
base.  Flowera  in  spring,  large,  deep 
yellow ;  petals  broadly  obovate,  the  2 
upper  ones  oonspiouously  clawed,  the 
side  ones  bearded  at  the  base;  spur  very 

Culture  Sc.  aa  above  for  the  species  in 
general,  p.  228. 

V.  pinnatft.  —  A  species  firom  the 
mountains  of  3.  Europe  and  Biberia. 
Leaves  deeply  divided  into  4  orS  segments, 
each  8-parted  or  pinnatifid,  jagged  and 
very  narrow.  Flowers  in  early  enmmer, 
pale  blue,  with  darker  veins,  the  2  side- 
petals  bearded ;  sepals  ovate ;  spur  broad, 
nearly  straight. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above,  p.  228. 

A    North  American 


gpeoiee,  usually  densely  hairy,  with  short 
erect  stems.  Leaves  ovate  lance-shaped, 
repandly  toothed  or  almost  entire ;  stipules 
entire.  Flowers  in  spring,  rather  lai^e, 
yellow ;  lower  petal  veined  with  brown, 
emarginate  ;  spnr  very  short. 

Culture  ic.  as  above,  p.  228. 

V.  pubescens.^A  softly  downy  species 
6-12  in.  high,  oaliTe  of  N.  America. 
Stems  simple  erect,  naked  below,  2-4 
leaved  above.  Leaves  broadly  heart- 
shaped,     toothed,     somewhat     pointed; 
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Btipnlee  large,  ovate,  ei 
at  the  top.  Flowera  in  epring  and  early 
summer,  yellow,  lower  petal  streaked 
with  purple ;  sepals  oblong  lance-shaped ; 
ipnt  very  diort;  stigma  with  2  tuflB  of 

The  varietiy  eriocarpa  is  much  taller, 
stouter  growing,  and  more  downy  than 
the  species,  and  has  woolly  seed  pode. 

Culture  de.  ae  above. 

V.  pTToUefolia.— A  Fatagonian  species, 
with  ovate  or  more  or  lees  heart-shaped 
leaves,  with  stipules  fringed  at  the  apex. 
Flowers  in  winter  (January},  yellow ; 
petals  densely  bearded  withii 
pointed ;  spur  short,  blunt. 

Callure  rfc.  as  above. 

V.  rostrata. — A  native  of  N.  America, 
4-6  in.  high,  with  roundish  heart-shaped, 
serrate  leaves,  upper  ones  acnte;  stipules 
large,  lance-shaped,  fringed,  toothed. 
Flowers  in  early  snmmer,  dingy  purple 
or  lavender,  with  darker  streaks.  Fetali 
smooth ;  spur  slender,  rather  acute,  i  in. 
long. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

V.  rothomagenaia.  —  A  free-growing 
bairp  species,  native  of  Belgium,  France, 
andSicily,  with  rather Bpindle-sbaped  roots, 
and  zigzag  blanching  stems.  Leaves  ovate, 
the  lower  ones  somewhat  heart-shaped, 
crenate,  fringed,  stipules  pinnstifid,  rather 
lyrate ;  flowers  from  April  to  August, 
bright  blue,  the  side  netals  and  lip  striped 
wiU)  black ;  spur  tuDular,  blnnt,  shorter 
than  the  sepals ;  bracts  near  the  flower, 
lance-shaped,  with  a  tooth  on  each  side. 

Culture  ite.  as  above.  This  species 
requires  a  warm,  sheltered  position.  It 
is  sometimes  called  the  Bonen  Violet,  and 
is  best  raised  from  seeds  sown  annually  as 
recommended  above. 

V.  rotnndifolia. — An  American  species 
with  a  creeping  rootstock.  Leaves  shining, 
roundish  ovate,  heart-shaped,  slightly 
crenate,  increasing  from  1  in.  brood  at 
flowering  time  to  8  or  4  inches.  Flowers 
in  early  spring,  yellow ;  side  petals  bearded 
and  lined  with  brown ;  spur  very  short. 

Culture  tte.  as  above. 

V.  sagitUU  (F.  dentata).  —  A  smooth 
or  hairy  species  from  N.  America.  Leaves 
with  smaU  and  margined  or  naked  stalks, 
varying  from  oblong  heart-shaped  to  has- 
tate, sagittate,  oblong  lance. shaped,  or 
ovate,  toothed.  Flowers  in  spring  and 
early    summer,    rather  large,    purplish- 


blue  ;  nsuB^y  the  side,  but  socaetimeB  all 
the  petals,  bearded  ;  spur  short  and  thick  ) 
stigma  bearded.  The  variety  emo/rginata 
has  almost  triongnlar  leaves,  laeerate- 
tootbed  near  the  baae ;  pet^  emarginate 
or  with  a  teeHi. 

Culture  etc.  as  above. 

V.  Selkirki  (F.  umbroia).—A.  small 
delicate  fibrous-rooted  species,  native  of 
North  America.  Leaves  roundly  heart- 
ahaped,  crenate,  with  a  deep,  narrow  sinus, 
sjid  minutely  hairy  above.  Flowers  in 
spring  and  early  summer,  pale  violet; 

Xir  very  large,  nearly  as  long  as  petals, 
ckened  at  Uie  end. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above- 

V.  striata.— A  North  American  species 
with  ascending  angular  stems,  6^12  in. 
high.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  finely  ser- 
rated, often  acute ;  stipuleB  large,  oblong 
lanoe-shaped,  fringed  with  strong  teeth. 
Flowers  from  April  to  October,  oreani- 
ooloured  or  white  ;  side  petals  bearded, 
the  lower  ones  lined  with  purple;  spnr 
rather  thick,  much  shorter  than  Uie  petals; 
stigma  beaked. 

Culture  rf  c.  as  above. 

V,  snavia  (Rutaian  Yiolef), — A  native 
of  Tauria,  with  long  creeping  and  rooting 
stolons.  Leaves  downy,  kidney-  or  heart- 
shaped,  crenate.  Flowers  from  March  to 
May,  pale  blue,  white  at  the  base,  sweet- 
scented  ;  sepals  blunt ;  four  npper  petals 
narrowest,  tne  lower  one  emarginate,  the 
2  side  ones  with  a  hairy  line ;  stigma 
hooked,  naJied. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

V.  »ylTe«tria{TFi>odFM>te«).— A  native 
of  the  copses  and  woods  of  Britain.  Root- 
'  stock  very  short.  Plant  smooth  with 
leaves  in  a  rosette,  broadly  ovate  heart- 
shaped,  stipules  lance- shaped  acate, 
fimbriate  or  toothed.  Flowers  from 
March  to  July,  blnish-purple  or  lilac ;  base 
of  sepals  mnch  produced  in  fruit ;  spur 
short,  broad,  compressed,  fnrrowed,  usually 

£e.  The  variety  reichenhachiana  has 
vers  smaller,  paler  and  earlier ;  spors 
longer,  fruiting  sepals  scarcely  produced. 
.The  variety  rwiniana  hoe  the  lower 
leaves  as  broad  as  long ;  the  npper  ones 
a  little  narrower  thim  long.  Flowers 
later  in  summer  than  the  type,  bloisli- 
purple  or  lilac,  scentless ;  petals  obov&te 
oblong,  the  lowest  much  bnmder.than  the 
others ;  flower-stalks  long,  with  2  uaall 
bracts.     There  is  also  a  variety  havinf; 
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pore  vblte  Sowers  (alha),  and  another 
rarely    *m°     '^'^    rose-coloured    ones 

CuUnrede.  aa  above.  Easily  increased 
by  seeds  or  division  of  the  roots. 

V.  tricolor  (Searlieatt  and  Paruy), 
This  is  the  wild  plant  from  which  the 
well-knowu  HeortseaBe  and  Pansy  are 
supposed  to  have  originated,  although 
Bonie  believe  that  these  popular  flowers 
are  descended  from  V.  allaiea.  The  wild 
Pansy  is  a  native  of  the  pastoreB,  banks 
and  waste  places  in  the  Bdtish  Islands, 
and  is  also  foomd  in  such  diverse  places 
as  Aretic  Europe,  N.  Africa,  N.  and  W. 
Asia  to  Siberia  and  N.W.  India.  Stems 
4-8  in.  high,  branched,  erect  or  aacend- 
ing,  angled,  flemons.  Leaves,  with  long 
stalks,  ovate  oblong  or  lance-shaped,  ere- 
nate,  1-1^  in.  long,  lyrate,  coarse];  and 
remotely  crenate- serrate  ;  stipules  very 
large,  pinnatifid ;  lobes  spreading  like  a 
fan,  linear  or  oblong  obtnae,  the  middle  one 
largest.  Flowers  from  May  to  September, 
)-lJ  in.  across,  with  pnrple,  wlutiah,  or 
golden  .yellow  petals,  sometimes  parti- 
coloored ;  apur  thick,  blnnt ;  atigma 
capitate,  hollowed.  The  variety  arvenrU 
has  white  or  yellowish  dowers,  petals 
nsoally  shorter  than  the  sepals ;  Curtiei 
has  a  branching  rootstock,  with  runners, 
and  blue,  porple,  or  yellow  flowers,  with 
nreading  petals ;  and  lutea  (known  as 
tne  Honntain  Vine)  has  a  branched 
rootstock,  short  stem  with  underground 
muners,  and  blue,  purple,  or  yellow 
flowers,    with    sprea£ng    petals    mucth 


HTBRID    PAKBIS8 

The  natnral  species  and  ita  varietiea  are 
ntterly  eclipsed  by  the  vast  number  of  beau- 
lifril  forms  which  have  been  raised  from 
them  by  British  and  Continental  garden- 
ers. Among  the  numerous  cultivated 
varieties  are  many  in  which  the  flowers 
have  onlv  one — or  almost  one  coloar, 
chiefly  white,  yellow,  roae,  copper,  \-iolet, 
bine  in  various  shades,  chestnut,  pnrple, 
intense  velvety  black  Ac.  Others,  and 
more  numerous,  have  various  colours  on 
white  or  yellow  gronnda  ;  others  again 
hftve  copper,  old  gold,  or  bronzy  Sowers 
with  varions  shades.  Then  tliere  are 
veined,  striped,  blotched,  variegated, 
flamed,  bordered  and  zoned  flowers, 
washed  and  shaded  with  variona  colonrs 
in  bH  sorts  of  ways,  sometimea  giving  (he 


flowers  a  most  singular  a^pewance. 
Indeed  the  range  and  combination  of 
colour  in  Pansiea  is  truly  infinils,  and 
where  aeedlinga  are  raised  regularly  every 
year,  new  combinations,  colonrs,  and 
developments  take  place. 

Paneieshavecome  under  the  arbitrary 
rale  of  the  florist,  and  be  has  divided 
them  into  three  main  sections  as 
fbllowB ; — 

(1)  EnglitK  (yr  Show  VaTieHei.~~ 
These  are  subdivided  into  white  grounds, 
yellow  grounds,  and  selfa.  The  flowers 
of  '  white  ground '  Pansies  have  a  lai^ 
dense,  dark  blotch  in  the  centre,  with  a 
ring  or  band  of  white,  cream  or  straw 
colour  around  it,  and  thie  ring  may  be 
edged  with  bine,  or  various  shades  of 
pnrple.  In  the  'yellow  grounds,'  the 
rine  is  a  pale  or  deep  gold  colour  edged 
with  various  shades  of  bronze,  maroon 
Ac.  The  '  selfs '  must  be  clear  decided 
colours,  of  one  shade,  and  shonld  have 
a  dark  well-defined  blotch  under  the 
eye  or  centre. 

(2)  Belgian  or  Fancy  VairieHes. — 
These  are  usually  very  large  and  richly 
coloured,  and  should  have  a  deep  coloured 
blotch  covering  almost  the  whole  of  the 
bottom  petal  or  Up  and  contiguous  parts 
of  the  side  petals.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  flower  may  be  any  of  the 
numerous  shades  referred  to,  but  shonld 
always  be  bo  pale  that  the  colour  of  the 
lower  petal  is  much  denser  and  decidedly 
conspicuous  in  oomparison. 

(6)  TvfUd  PantUt  is  the  modem 
name,  and  certainly  an  appropriate 
one,  for  Bedding  Pansies  and  Violas,  and 
many  simply  call  them  Violas — a  pret^ 
name.  They  are  hybrids  between  V. 
comuta  and  varions  garden -pansies,  F. 
eomiUa  being  the  seed  bearer.  If  the 
reverse  cross  is  made,  a  more  or  less 
ordinary  Panay  will  result. 

Violaa  or  Tufted  Pansies  generally 
have  a  dwarf,  close,  bushy  habit,  and 
beautifui  flowers — usually  eelf-coloured — 
much  amaller  than  the  ordinary  Panay. 
In  beds  by  themselves,  or  associated  with 
other  plants  ae  a  kind  of  floral  carpet, 
Violas  make  a  charming  picture. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— -PnamM 
germinate  readily  from  seeds,  and  may 
be  sown  in  the  open  border  or  in  shallow 
pans  or  boxes  in  July  and  August,  in  rich 
sandy  soil  with  plenty  of  lesi  mould  in 
it.  In  the  open  border  the  seedlinga 
may  be  thinned  to  about  6  in.  apart,  and 
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the  positioiis  id  which  they  are  reqniied 
to  bloom  the  following  spring.  From  a 
packet  of  choice  mixed  seed,  plants  with 
the  most  gorgeous  flowers  may  be 
obtained,  and  if  there  are  aay  portioQlarly 
fine,  it  will  be  eaaj  to  perpetuate  them 
by  means  of  cnttings.  To  obtain  a  good 
supply  of  these,  the  plant  may  have  its 
branohee  pegged  down,  and  as  qoickly  as 
the  shoots  are  prodoced  they  may  be 
detached. 

Cuttings  may  also  be  inserted  in  July 
and  Angnst,  and  by  the  first  week  in 
October  the  plants  will  bo  ready  tor 
their  permanent  positions. 

Provided  the  plants  are  grown  in  a  rich 
sandy  loam,  well- manured,  Pansies  and 
Violaa  are  the  easiest  of  plants  to  grow. 
Some  thousands  of  Pansies  and  Violas  are 
sold  every  spring  in  the  London  markets 
neatly  bound  in  bay  enclosing  a  ball  of 
soil  round  the  roots.  The  regular  trade 
done  rather  indicates  that  all — or  at  leaal 
the  majority — of  the  plants  thus  sold 
perish  during  the  year.  The  reason 
probably  is  that  Pansies  and  Violas  do 
not  really  care  to  be  disturbed  in  spring, 
just  about  the  period  when  the  flowers 
are  draining  the  plant  of  its  reserve 
material  for  the  pcodaotion  of  seeds. 
The  flowers  trying  to  can;  ont  the 
natural  laws  of  seeding,  and  the  injured 
roots  trying  to  re-establish  themselves, 
the  plant  as  a  whole  becomes  more  or 
less  exhansted,  and  naturally  succumbs 

Pa/rurieM  and  VioUti  for  Spring  Bed- 
ding. — Too  much  importance  can  scarcely 
be  attached  to  these  charming  plants  for 
deooiating  Eower-beds  and  borders  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  ana 
right  up  tiU  the  autumn  even.  If  the 
very  best  results  are  required  Pansies  and 
Violas  should  be  plantnd  about  the  end  of 
September,  or  aa  soon  as  ever  the  beds 
and  borders  have  been  cleared  of  the 
usual  stock  of  summer  bedding  plants. 
The  soil  should  be  well  dug  and  manured, 
and  if  light  or  heavy  should  be  improved 
according  to  the  recommendations  given 
at  p.  68  m  the  chapter  on  Soils.  Whole 
beds  may  be  planted  with  a  variety  of  one 
colour  alone,  or  two  or  three  distinct 
varieties  and  colours  may  be  used  in  an 
agreeable  combination.  The  best  contrasts 
are  obtained  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
primary  colours,  sach  as  rede,  blues,  and 


yellows,  and  when  intermediate  shades 
are  used  care  should  be  taken  so  that  one 
oolonr  has  an  effect  upon  another.  For 
example,  yellow  looks  colder  with  blue 
than  with  red,  but  blue  is  more  effective 
with  yellow  than  with  white,  and  so  on. 
As  a  rule  the  section  known  as  '  Violas '  or 
'  Tufted  Pansies  '  are  most  efllective  for 
bedding  purposes,  and  the  colours  chosen 
should  always  be  clear  and  well  defined, 
not '  wash^  or  indefinite,  as  if  one  colour 
had  run  mto  another  before  it  had  got 
dry. 

The  (bUowing  is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
best  Pansies  and  Violas  arranged  in 
the  three  main  shades  of  colour,  but  any 
one  can  probably  raise  eqnally  as  good 
firom  choice  seeds.  There  are  many 
intermediate  shades  of  colour,  but  aa  a 
rule  the  varieties  with  clear  and  well- 
defined  self  or  uniform  colours  look  best 
for  bedding  purposes. 

WHITE- FLO WKBED   VIOUU 

Accuthla,  Blaricke,  Cov/nleti  of 
Hopeloufi,  CounUia  of  WhamcHffe,  Dr. 
Scullhorpe,  Siarehumeea,  Mary  Scotl, 
Mary  Stuart,  NipJi«lo>,  Preaideni, 
Sylvia. 

TBLLOW-FLOWSRBD  VIOLAS 
A.  J.  Bowhorry,  Ardwell  Qem, 
Bullion,  Duehtit  of  Fif»,  Fanny 
Envmsiint,  George  Lord,  Qoldan  Bee, 
Golden  Boy,  Goldfinch,  Henry  IV., 
Eitty  Hay,  Kitty  Whitworth,  Lemon 
Queen,  Lord  Bkho,  MoUy  Pope,  Mrt. 
Greenwood,  Nellie  M.  Brown,  Pemhroke, 
Benown,  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  Wonder. 

BLUE   Aim    PURPLE.  FLO WGBKD    VIOIiAS 

Acme,  Blue  Oovm,  Border  WH-ek, 
Britannia,  Commander,  CouhcUIot  W. 
Waleri,  Dorothy  Termant,  Elhelinde, 
J.  B.  Biding,  John  Shiret,  Magnificent, 
Mri,  Grant,  Mr».  B.  Bellamy,  OHvelta, 
The  Meame,  William  Baig, 

V.  variegata.  —  A  native  of  Dahuria, 
with  rather  hard  subdivided  roots. 
Leaves  heart- shaped- ovate  or  roundish, 
violaceous  beneath,  obscurely  green 
above,  white  at  the  veins,  and  rather 
hairy ;  stipules  lanoe-shaped,  toothed- 
Flowers  in  Mt^  and  June,  pde  violet ; 
spur  cylindrical,  etrai^t,  as  long  as  the 

Culture  Ac.  as  above,  p.  228. 
HYUENANTHERA.— A  genns  oon- 
tatning  about  4  species  of  rigid  ehrubs  on 
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■mall  trees,  with  titeratXe,  sometimu 
elaatered,  often  snuJl,  entire  or  toothed 
leftves  withoat  Blipnlea.  Flowers  nziUary, 
anudl,  umetimeB  polygamoua,  lolibuy  or 
in  eliuters. 

H.  craasifoUa. — An  ornaments  ahmb 
:i-4  ft.  hi^  natiTB  of  New  Zealand, 
somewhat  reeemUing  a  white- berried 
Cotoneaeter  when  in  froit.  Leaves  alter- 
nate or  tufted,  linear  epoon-sfaaped,  entire, 
abont  )  in.  long.  Flowers  about  March, 
jellowuh,  small,  followed  by  masses  of 
white  ■tiining  berries,  ^  in.  long,  oblong 


CuUmv  and  PTopagation.  —  This  is 
the  only  speoieB  of  any  note  in  oultiTatioii. 
It  flonriahea  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  peat 
and  loam,  and  may  be  increased  by 
onttings  pat  in  sandy  soil  under  a  beU 
glass  danng  the  late  Bommer  monthe  and 
protected  nntil  the  following  spring. 

The  plant  is  quite  hardy  aa  far  north 
ae  Che^ih^,  and  perhaps  still  fHirther 
north.  It  is  not  only  an  excellent  plant 
for  the  Efarden,  but  is  also  remarkable  for 
itB  shrubby  habit,  so  unlike  what  is  usually 
associated  with  its  relatiTCa,  the  Pansies 
and  Violas. 


XV.    BIXIUBJE 

Trees  or  Bhmbs  with  alternate,  simple,  toothed,  or  more  rarely  entire  leathery 
le&vee,  often  marked  with  tranBparent  dots.  Stipulea  CEhducooa  or  none. 
Flower  stalks  axillary,  many-fiowered.  Flowers  regular,  hermaphrodite  or 
unisexnal.  Sepals  2-6,  often  4-5,  shghtly  oohering  at  the  base.  Petals  none 
or  eqoal  in  nomher  to  the  sepab,  or  numerous,  and  imbricate  or  oontorted  in 
bud,  deciduous.  Stamens  bypogynous,  of  the  same  number  as  the  petals,  or 
flome  multiple  of  them,  dehiscing  by  a  pore  at  the  apex.  Ovary  1-  or  more 
oelled,  with  Beveral  more  or  less  distinet  stigmas.  Fruit  either  fleshy  and 
indehiscent,  or  capsular,  with  4  or  5  valves,  the  centre  filled  with  a  thin  pulp. 


This  order  contains  about  160  species,  mostly  natives  of  warm  regions  and 
not  hardy  enough  for  our  cUmate.      The  following  are  the  only  repre- 
s  grown  oat  of  doors  in  the  British  Isles. 

described  below  are  hardy  against  south 
walls  in  sheltered  situations  near  London. 

A.  dentftta. — A  shrub  12  ft.  high,  with 
ovate,  serrate,  roughish  leaves,  woolly 
beneath  ;  stipules  leafy,  nnequal  in  size. 
Flowers  in  June,  yellow,  in  few-flowered 
sessile  corymbs. 

Culture  do.  as  above. 

A.  GiUieaL— A  beautiful  shmb  15  ft. 
high,  with  reddish -tinted  branohes  and 
large,  smooth,  ovate,  coaraely  toothed 
leaves,  like  Holly.  Flowers  in  autumn, 
bright  yellow,  in  axillary  densely  packed 

Culture  tie.  as  above. 

A.  integrifolia. — About  18  ft.  high, 
with  obovate  or  oblong,  entire,  smooth 
leaves;  stipules  equal,  persistent.  Flowers 
in  autumn,  yellow,  fragrant,  on  short 
aiUlary  spikes.  There  is  a  rare  varie- 
gated form. 

Cutture  de.  as  above. 


AZARA. — A  genns  of  about  12  species 
of  ornamental  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  entire  or  serrate  leaves,  often  with 
eouBpiououB  stipules.  Flowers  herma- 
phrodite, borne  in  olueters,  or  shortly 
corymbcee  or  almost  spicate.  Bepals  4, 
■ubvalvate,  or  6-6  imbricated.  Petals 
none.  Stamens  nomeroos  (except  in  A. 
microphyUa). 

CiiiUtre  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Azanw  thrive  in  well-drained,  rich,  sandy 
loam,  and  may  be  increased  from  cut- 
tings of  the  ripened  shoots  placed  in  sandy 
■oil  under  a  glass  and  in  gentle  bottom 
heat  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 

In  the  southern  oounties  and  the 
milder  parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  the 
AEaraa  are  hardy,  but  In  more  unfitvonr- 
able  parts  protection  may  be  required  in 
severe  winters.  Trained  against  walls 
with  a  Boathem  aspect,  or  grown  as 
boshea,  they  are  ornamental.  All  the 
planta  are  natives    of   Chili,  and  those 
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A.  micropl^Ua. — An  omamenUl  shrub 
12  ft.  high,  with  small  obovate  obttiM, 
dark  Bhining  green  leaves,  in  opposite 
rows  up  the  Htem.  Flowers  in  aatumn, 
greenish,  corymbose,  followed  by  nnmer- 
OUE  small  orange-ooloored  berries. 

Culture  ite.  as  above.  This  is  probably 
the  best  known  species. 

IDESIA. — A  genus  with  only  one 
species,  the  description  of  which  is  given 
below  with  the  generic  characters. 

I.  polycaipa  {Flacourtia  japonica). — 
An  omamenUl  tree  native  of  China  and 
Japan,  where  it  assumes  very  targe  pro- 
portions, but  is  niuoh  smaller  in  cultiva- 
tion. It  has  large  and  rather  heart-shaped 
6-neryed  alternate  leaves  with  serrated 
margins,  and  long  racemes  of  rather  large 
jeUowish  flowers  borne  in  long  drooping 
racemes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The 
male  flowers  are  borne  on  one  plant,  the 
females  on  another.  There  are  6  (or  8-8) 
woolly  sepals,  no  petals,  and  i 


stamens  with  shaggy  filaments.  The 
stamens  are  replaoedby  staminodes  in  the 
female  flowers,  in  the  centra  of  which  are 
5  (or  S-6)  spreading  styles.  The  frnit  is 
a  many-seeded  orange-yellow  berry  about 
the  size  of  a  pea. 

There  is  a  variety  called  erupa  rar«]y 
seen,  and  now  perhaps  not  in  cultivation, 
remarkable  for  its  curiously  out  and 
crisped  leaves. 

Culture  and  Provagalion.^-Tida  tree 
is  fairly  hardy  in  uo  neighbourhood  of 
London,  in  warm  sheltered  situations,  and 
thrives  in  ordinary  good  garden  soil, 
which  must  as  a  matter  of  course  be  well- 
drained.  It  may  be  increased  by  inserting 
cuttings  of  the  more  or  less  ripened  shoots 
in  sandy  soil  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months,  and  placing  them  in 
gentle  heat  under  ^ass.  Beeds,  if  obbun- 
able,  may  be  sown  as  soon  aa  ripe  or  in 
spring  in  light  rich  soil,  and  jdaead  in 
bottom  heat. 


XVI.  PITTOSPOREiG 
A  small  order  of  naaall;  smooth  sfarubs  or  small  trees  with  alternate,  eQ&«, 
toothed,  or  very  rarely  incised  leaves,  without  stipules.  Flowers  hermaphro- 
dite, regular,  or  slightly  oblique.  Sepah  5,  uetially  distinct.  Petals  5,  hypo- 
gynons,  longer  than  the  sepals.  Stamens  6,  bypogynouB,  free,  alterni^ng 
with  the  petals.    Fruit  a  oapsule  or  berry, 

PITTOSPORUM.— A  genus  ot  usu- 
ally smooth  and  evergreen  shrubs  or  small 
trees  with  entire  or  sinuate-toothed  leaves, 
ofien  more  or  less  whorled  near  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  Flowers  borne  in  vorions 
ways  in  clnsters  at  the  ends  or  sides  of 
the  branches.  Sepals  distinct  or  united  at 
the  base.  Petals  more  or  less  cohering  in 
a  tube,  or  rarely  spreading.  Ovary  sessile 
or  shortly  stalked.  Fruit  a  roundish, 
ovoid,  or  pear-shaped  capsule. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Although 
about  60  species  have  been  described  in 
this  genus,  those  mentioned  below  ore  the 
only  ones  suitable  for  cultivation  in  the 
open  air  in  the  milder  parts  of  the  British 
Islands.  They  are  fairly  hardy  in  ordinary 
winters  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  London, 
and  on  the  west  and  sonth  coast  even  P. 
Tobira  boa  been  uninjured  by  20^  of  frost. 

Fittosporums  will  thrive  in  any  good 
and  well-drained  garden  soil,  but  they 
prefer  a  rich  fibrons  loam  with  a  little 
sand  and  leaf  monld  added.  They  may 
be  increased  during  the  summer  months 


by  means  of  cnttings  of  the  half-ripened 
shoots  inserted  in  Ught  sandy  soil  under 
a  handlight  or  bell  glass,  and  placed  in 
gentle  bottom  heat  The  plantsthns  raised 
may  be  grown  on  under  gloss  until  they 
are  large  enough  and  thoroughly  hardened 
off  to  stand  being  planted  out  of  doors, 
an  operation  best  performed  during  mild 
weather  in  spring. 


(P.  Jia/pAO.— An  oroa- 
menlal  bush  4-10  ft.  high,  native  of  New 
Zealand,  where  it  is  known  as  the '  Parch- 
ment Bark.'  The  branches  are  clothed 
with  rather  narrowly  oblong  obovate  light 
green  leaves,  quite  Bmoo&  and  shining 
above,  but  rather  woolly  beneath.  The 
deep  brownish-purple  flowers  are  produced 
in  abundance  in  early  summer  in  stalked 
and  nodding  umbels. 

CultuTt  dc.  OS  above. 

P.  Tobira  (P.  cAin«n»e).  —  A  pretty 
Japanese  shmb  10-12  ft.  high,  with 
bluntly  obovate  smooth  leathery  leaves, 
and  dusters  of    white  sweetly  scented 
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flow«rs  prodnoed    daring    tbe    aiuumei 
monttu. 

Culture  de.  u  above. 


—An  onutmental  Ans- 
(nli&n  ■hmb  6-10  ft.  high  with  oval  lance- 
ahftped,  wavy,  deep  green,  and  rather 
leathery  leaves,  tapermg  at  both  ends. 
The  email  white  flowers  appear  in  early 
Bommei  in  Bomewhat  downy  elnsters. 
C-alture  io.  aa  above. 


BURSARIA  —  A  small  genna  of 
stiffish  and  rather  epiny  shmba,  with 
email  entire  leaves  often  in  clusters. 
Flowers  amaU,  whitiab,  in  pyramidal 
Moidea  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
S(q|)ala  minnte,  dirtinot.  Petals  narrow, 
spreading  almost  from  the  base. 


B.  spluoaa  (Itea  tpmota). — An  orna- 
mental evergreen  spiny  shrab  6-10  ft. 
high,  native  of  Australia,  with  small  and 
entire  oblong  wedge-shaped  leaves  and 
traBBSB  of  small  white  flowers  prodnood 
during  tbe  sammer  and  autumn  months 
in  favonrable  sitnationB. 

Culture  QTuI  Propagation. — Although 
fairly  hardy  in  warm  and  sheltered  situa- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  London,  this  [Jant 
is  much  more  Iniuriant  in  the  milder 
south  and  weatem  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
It  thrives  in  good  and  well-drained  garden 
soil,  but  has  a  prefarenoe  for  rich  loam  and 
peat  or  leaf  soil  in  about  equal  propOTtions. 
Cuttings  of  the  yanng  or  half-ripened 
shoots  may  be  rooted  in  gentle  heat  under 
glass  in  the  some  way  as  Pittoiporu/mt 
above,  p.  2S6. 


XVir.  POLYGALEiE-Milkwort  Onier 
Erect  or  climbing  herbs  or  Bhrubs  with  alternate,  rarely  opposite,  simple 
entire  leaves,  always  destitute  of  stipules.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  irregular, 
Dgoally  in  spi^s  or  raoemes,  often  small  and  inoonspiouons  bat  shovry  in 
many  apeues  of  Polygala.  Two  to  three  small  bracts  are  at  the  base  of  the 
pedicels.  Sepals  5,  free,  tbe  3  inner  lai^r  and  petal-Ube  and  known  as  the 
'  wings.'  Petals  3  or  5,  hypogynous,  of  which  one  known  as  the  '  keel '  is 
larger  than  the  others.  Stamens  8,  rarely  5  or  4,  hypogynous,  vritb  tilaments 
united  in  a  split  sheath,  which  is  usually  adnate  to  tbe  petals.  Ovary  free, 
2-Kselled  (rarely  3-5-oeUed).  Fruit  usually  opening  through  the  valves ;  some- 
tiaies  indehiscent,  membraaous,  fleshy,  leathery,  drupe-Uke  or  winged. 

There  are  about  400  species  in  this  order,  distributed  throughout  temperate 
and  warm  regions. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
speoies  described  below  are  chiefly  nsefol 
for  rockeries,  and  thrive  in  fibrous  peat 
and  sandy  loam  mixed,  in  a  somewhat 
shaded  place.  They  are  increased  from 
seeds,  or  by  cuttings  Btraok  under  glass. 
The  seeds  may  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe  in  cold  frsinee,  protecting  the  seed- 
lings afterwards  under  glass  until  the 
following  spring.  Or  the  seeds  may  be 
sown  in  spring  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
seedlings  grown  on  singly  in  pots  until  the 
following  spring  before  transferring  them 
to  the  outdoor  garden. 

P.  Chanuebums  {Battard  Bom). — A 
pretty  creeping  shrub  6  in.  high,  fomid 
wild  in  the  mountain  woods  of  Austria 
and  Switzerland.  Leaves  oblong  lauce- 
shaped,  with  apoint  at  the  apex.  Flowers 
in    early    summer,    oreamy    or    yellow. 


POLTGALA      (Un 

wort). — An  extenave  genus  containing 
about  200  species,  of  which  only  those 
mentioned  below  are  worth  growing  out 
of  doors,  although  there  are  many  pretty 
speoies  suitable  for  greenhouse  cultiva- 
tion. There  ore  8  species  native  of 
Britain. 

The  PolygaUs  are  chiefly  shrubs  or 
trnderehmbs,  or  herbs,  with  alternate,  or 
rarely  opposite,  or  verticillate  leaves. 
Flowers  pea-like  in  appearance,  in  termi- 
nal or  lateral  racemes,  rarely  axillarr, 
sometimes  in  oontraoted  heads,  rarely 
panieolate.  Flowers  sometimes  showy, 
■ometimes  minute,  variously  ooloured. 
Sepals  6,  unequal,  the  2  inner  ones  large, 
petal-like,  forming  wings.  Petals  8, 
(3oh«rent.      Stamens  8,    with    filaments 
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tipped  with  purple,  fragrant,  in  udUar;  AogoBt  of  a  fine  loay-pnrple  oolonr,  some- 
few-flowered  racemes.    The  variety  pur-  tuues  white,  large,  in  threes ;  keel  eieeted. 
parea  is  a  mnoh    prettier    plant,    with  Culture  ilc.  as  above. 
Wht     magenta-poiple    flowers,     clear  p_     g„„^  ^g^^^^  ^nake  Boot}.— 
yellow  m  the  centre.  Alao  ^^jj^g  ^j  jj  A^ierica.  8-12  in.  high, 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  ^^^  lanoe-shaped  or  oblong,  rough-ncir; 

P.   paucifolia.  —  A   North   American  gined  leaves.     Flowers  in  May  and  June, 

berbaoeons   perennial   S   in.    high,    with  almost  sessile ;    wings  roundish  obovale, 

simple  erect  Btems,  naked   below,    and  oonoave ;  crest  short, 
ovate    leaves.      Flowers    from    May    to  Culture  dc.  as  ^Kive. 

XVIII.    FRANKENIACEiE— Sea  Heath  Order 

An  order  with  only  ona  genus  (Frankenia)  consisting  of  perennial  herbs  or 
muoh-braDched  undershrubs  with  jointed  nodes.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
small,  withont  stipules,  and  tbe  usually  pink  flowers  are  regular  and  herm- 
aphrodite, being  sessile  in  thedivision  of  the  branches,  and  terminal,  embosomed 
in  the  leaves.  Sepals  4-6,  united  in  a  furrowed  tube.  Petals  alternate  with 
the  sepals,  hypc^nous,  clawed,  often  with  appendages  at  the  base  of  the 
limb.  Stamens,  6,  sometimes  4,  5,  orDomerons,  hypogynous,  free,  or  sightly 
connate  at  the  base.  Ovary  l-celled,  many-seeded.  Fruit  2-,  3-,  or  4-v^V6d, 
enclosed  by  the  calyx. 

This  order  contains  about  SO  species  ohjefly  natives  of  Northern  Africa 
and  Southern  Europe,  although  a  few  are  indigenous  to  South  Africa,  New 
Holland,  and  temperate  Asia. 

FRANKENIA  kens  {Sea.  Heath). — This  is  a  amBJl  creeping  evergreen  with  pnbee. 
cent  stems  and  wiry  branches  having  oblong  linear  leaves  with  refleied  mai^ins,  and 
smalt  rose'OOloured  flowers  which  appear  in  Jnly  and  Angnst.  It  ia  found  wild  on 
our  sonthem  sea  coasts  and  the  Channel  Islands,  and  may  be  used  in  the  rook  garden. 

Culltire  aiid  pTopagatioji.~~Tbii  species  will  thrive  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and 
may  be  naed  in  snnay  and  rather  dry  positions.  It  is  most  readily  increased  by 
dividing  the  rootstooks  in  early  autumn  or  in  spring.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in  oold 
frames  as  soon  as  nj)e,  or  in  Uie  open  border  in  April  and  May,  but  they  are  more 
easily  attended  to  if  sown  in  boies  or  pans  in  a  cold  frame  or  greeDbouee. 

XIX.    CARYOPHYLLEiE— Carnation,  Clove,  and  Pink  Order 

A  large  order  containing  from  800  to  1,200  species,  natives  chiefly  of  the  cold 
and  temperate  parts  of  the  world.  Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  rarely  shrubby, 
branches  usually  thickened,  and  sometimes  jointed,  at  the  nodes.  Leaves 
always  opposite  and  entire,  often  connate  at  the  base,  often  l-S-nerved; 
stipules  none,  or  if  any  small  and  soarious.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  rarely 
unisexual  by  abortion.  Sepals  4-5,  persistent,  distanet  or  cohering  in  a  tube. 
Petals  4-5,  hypogynous  or  slightly  perigynous,  entire,  or  frequently  split  into 
2  parts,  sometimes  minute,  scale-like,  or  absent.  Stamens  (8-10)  usnaily  twice 
as  many  as  the  petals,  in  two  circles,  of  which  the  inner  is  often  wanting ; 
filaments  awl-shaped.  Fruit  a  2-6-valved  oapsule  with  numerous  seeds. 
Placenta  free,  central. 

DIANTHUS. — TMs  is  the  genua  to  as  many  as  200  species  were  described 
which  Carnations,  Unks,  and  Sweet  nnder  it,  but  this  number  has  been  reduced 
WilliBms  belong  botanioally.    At  one  time      to  about  70  by  Bentham  and  Hooker. 
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aub-flhinbb;  herbs,  with  narrow  Krassy- 
like  glMiconB  leaves.  Flowers  terminal, 
solitary,  ponicled,  or  clustered,  often  rose 
or  purple,  raraly  white  or  yellow.  Calyi 
tobolAr,  6-toothod,  with  imbricating  bracts 
at  the  boM.  Petals  G,  with  long  daws, 
(he  blade  entire,  monj-toothed  or  cat,  or 
notched  in  two,  bair^  or  smooth  above,  or 
with  olawH  prodnced  into  scales.  Stomena 
10,  eapaole  oylindrioal- oblong,  rarely 
ovoid,  opening  by  4  teeth  or  valves. 

The  following  ore  some  of  the  best 
kinds  in  cultivation  ont  of  doors.  Tbeir 
cnltiire  and  propagation  ore  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Carnation  [Dianlkw* 
Caryophifllui),  the  Pink  (ZJ.  plumariut) 
and  the  Sweet  William  (D.  barbatut), 
ander  each  of  which  mstmotions  will  be 

D.  olpeatria. — A  native  of  the  Alpuie 
paBtores  of  Europe,  6-9  in.  high,  with 
linear-lanceolate  leaves.  Flowers  in  July, 
red,  tisaallj  in  pairs ;  petals  emarginate. 

Culttire  Sc.  the  same  as  for  D.  caHiu 
below,  ss  well  as  notes  for  each  species. 

D.  alptntu. — Native  of  the  Austrian 
Alps,  S-4  in.  hi^.  Leaves  oblong-linear, 
blnnt,  green.  Flowers  in  suipmer,  large, 
deep  rose  spotted  with  crimson,  solitary, 
and  very  freely  produced ;  petals  crensted. 

Ctdture  tie.  the  same  as  for  D,  cietiii* 

D.  arenariu. — Native  of  H.  Enrops. 
Flowers  in  Eommer,  white,  with  a  livid 
spot  and  pnrple  hairs  at  the  base  of  the 
deeply  divided  petals. 

Culturt  Sc.  the  same  as  for  B,  ctxaiuM 

D.  atrwnbena. — A  species  1  ft.  high, 
native  of  S.  and  £.  Europe,  with  8-nerved 
linear  leaves.  Flowers  in  summer,  dark- 
red,  small,  sessile,  in  clusters,  with  on 
ttwned  involucre. 

Culture  <fo.  the  some  as  for  D.  cietiat 

D.  bariwtna  {Swetl  WtWnm).  —  The 
type  of  the  well-known  Bweet  William  is 
S  native  of  8.  and  E.  Europe,  1-2  ft.  high, 
irith  lance-shaped  nerved  leaves.  Flowers 
in  BOmmer,  vorionsly  coloured,  from  dark 
rple  to  white,  in  dense  heads ;  petals 


pnrple  to 
bearded. 


Thxse  are  almost  innnmerable  varieties 
or  fomiE  of  the  Sweet  William,  and  of  late 
years  they  have  been  much  improved 
feun  the  floriat's  point  of  view.  The 
individnal  flowers  are  larger,  more  circolar 


in  shape,  thicker  Detailed,  and  have  the 
colours  more  clearly  defined.    In  what  is 

called  the  '  Auricula-eyed '  section,  the 
flowers  have  a  clear  white  centre  sur- 
rounded by  red,  purple,  or  some  other 
deep,  rich  colour.  There  is  also  a  section 
in  which  the  teeth  of  the  petals  ore^most 
if  not  quite  obliterated,  being  cidled 
'  smooth-edged.'  '  Self-coloured  '  flowers 
exist  also,  being  either  pure  white,  pink  or 
crimson.  But  there  ore  a  vast  number 
of  pretty  flowers  vorioiuly  edged,  spotted, 
mottled  Ac.,  which  remain.  There  is  a 
double  dwu^  variety  called  magnifieus, 
with  deep  velvety  crimson  flowers,  but 
the  other  doable  kinds  are  not  particularly 
desirable.  The  forms  known  as  fulgent,  . 
nigrioaim,  contiidus,  oeuEafut,  margin- 
atiit,  and  nanit)  are  all  handsome,  and 
their  peculiar  features  are  expressed  in 
the  names. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Sweet 
Williams  are  easily  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  the  open  border  or  in  cold  firames 
as  soon  as  ripe,  or  in  spring  about  March 
and  April.  The  seedlings  may  be  pricked 
out  when  about  2  in.  hi^  into  light  rich 
soil,  and  may  be  transplanted  either  in 
eariy  autumn  or  spring  in  mild  showery 
weather,  according  to  the  period  at  which 
the  seeds  were  sown. 

Where  plants  are  once  established  in  a 
garden  any  number  of  self-sown  seeds  will 
come  up  every  year.  By  thinning  out  or 
transplanting  into  good  soil  six  inches 
apart  about  the  end  of  September,  the 
plants  will  become  well-established  for  the 
winter  and  will  flower  freely  the  following 
summer.  Special  varieties  may  be  in- 
creased by  cutting  taken  in  early  aonmner, 
and  inserted  in  nch  sandy  soil  in  a  shaded 
place.  Transplant  in  September  to  the 
flowering  positions.  The  plants  may  also 
be  divided  in  September,  but  Sweet 
Williams  being  better  treated  as  biaimi^, 
neither  this  mode  of  propagation  nor 
cuttings  is  much  practised,  except  when 
it  is  desired  to  keep  some  particularly  fine 
variety  quite  true. 

D.  bicolor.— A  native  of  S.  Russia,  1-2 
ft.  high,  with  awl-shaped  leaves,  the  lower 
ones  woolly.  Flowers  in  summer,  white 
above,  lead-coloured  beneath ;  petals 
dilated. 

Culture  tic.  as  for  the  next  species  D. 

D.  cieaina  (Cheddar  Pint),— A  very 
glaucous  species  S-G  in.  hi^,  native  of 
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Britain  (the  limestone  rooks  of  CheddAr). 
Leaves  of  the  barren  shoots  linear,  blunt, 
the  upper  ones  of  the  flowering  stems 
aoate.  Flowers  in  June  aad  Jul;,  I  in. 
acrosa,  fragrant,  delicate  rose;  petals 
obovate,  crenate,  downj. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Cheddar  Pink  is  a  beaatiAil  plant  for 
malting  a  carpet  at  the  edge  of  uie  flower 
border,  or  ma^  be  used  in  raaases  in  the 
rocker;.  It  likes  a  rich  sandj  soil  and  a 
warm  sheltered  position  to  appear  at  its 
best.  It  ripens  seeds  freely,  and  these 
may  be  sown  in  the  same  way  as  described 
aliove  for  Bweet  Williams  (D.  ha/rbatiu). 
It  is,  however,  mach  easier  to  increase  the 
plants  simply  by  dividing  them  during 
mild  showery  weather,  either  in  early 
antomn  or  in  spring.  Once  estabhshed 
the  plants  need  not  be  disturbed  for  three 
or  tour  years  onless  they  exhibit  signs  of 
weakness.'  Besides  seeds  and  division 
most  of  the  perennial  species  of  Dianthus 
may  also  be  increased  by  cuttings  and 
layers  in  the  same  way  as  stated  for 
Carnations,  p.  242. 

D.  callizonns.  —  A  beautiful  alpine 
Pink,  native  of  Transylvania,  with  a  dense 
tufbed  habit  and  lance- shaped  pointed  blue- 
groen  leaves.  It  flowers  profusely  during 
the  summer  months;  the  rich  rosy-purple 
blossoms  are  1  j-2  in.  across,  with  a  distinct 
deep  purple  zone  in  the  centre,  and 
scarcely  overtop  the  bed  of  bine-green 
fbUage,  bnt  rather  nestle  amongst  it. 

Cultare  and  Propagation. — This  plant 
does  not  apparently  seed  fireely  in  the 
British  Islands,  although  it  is  perfectly 
hardy.  It  may,  however,  be  easily  in- 
creased by  division  in  autumn  or  fipring, 
like  D.  c<Etiua,  and  also  by  means  of 
cuttings  placed  in  sandy  soil.  It  is  an 
SKCeUent  rock  plant. 

D.  Caiyophyllus  (CoTviofiOTi;  Clove; 
Pink) . — The  WUd  Carnation  is  naturalised 
here  and  there  on  old  castle  walls  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  also  distributed  all  over  Cen- 
tral and  E.  Europe.  Itisastontglaucotis 
smooth  perennial,  much  branched  and 
leafy  below,  18-24  in.  high.  Leaves  4-6 
in.  long,  linear  awl-shaped,  grooved  above. 
Flowers  in  summer,  1  j  in.  across,  fragrant, 
nearly  every  colour  except  blue,  bnt  rosy 
in  the  type ;  petals  broadly  obovate, 
toothed  and  crenate. 

CAENATIOMS 

The  Carnation,  like  the  Rose,  has  for 
several  centuries  been  a  (bvouiite  garden 


plant,  and  oareful  selection  and  cnltivalion 
by  generations  of  gardeners  Ihiou^  these 
long  years  have  produced  Sowers  so 
beautiful  in  shape,  and  so  diversified  in 
colour,  that  one  con  hardly  imagine  them 
to  be  descended  bora  snch  a  simple  plant 
as  D.  Cairyophyllut  described  above. 

Carnations  are  divided  into  three  main 
groups  by  florists,  yiz. :— Bitarrea  fsnb- 
divided  into  crimson,  pink,  and  purple, 
and  scarlet-flowered)  ;  Plaices  (subdivided 
into  purple,  rose,  and  scarlet) ;  and  Selft, 
which  as  the  name  indicates  have  flowers 
of  a  uniform  colour  of  any  shade  through- 
out. 

The  Bixarret  are  variously  ooloured 
or  spotted  or  striped,  with  two  or  three 
distinct  colours  on  a  clear  ground.  The 
Flake*  have  a  pure  ground  flaked  with 
one  colour  only  the  entire  length  of  the 


Besides  the  Carnations  proper,  there  is 
also  a  very  important  and  oeantiful  class 
known  at  Picoieet.  These  are  easily 
distinguished  by  having  a  ground  colour, 
the  petals  being  edged  with  a  distinct  and 
striking  colour.  This  edging  may  be 
either  '  heavy '  or  '  light,'  and  serves  to 
separate  Piootees  into  two  sections,  in 
each  of  whioh  the  edges  may  be  either 
purple,  red,  or  rose ;  in  addition  to 
which  are  the  '  Yellow  ground '  Picotees, 
a  vigorous  class  in  which  the  flowers  are 
various  shades  of  yellow,  buff  and  apricot, 
sometimes  marked  on  the  edges,  or  with 
lines  radislting  troia  centre  to  edge. 

What  are  known  as  'Tree  or  Per- 
petual '  Carnations  are  usually  grown 
under  glass  for  flowering  in  winter  in 
pots.  They  do  not  therefore  come  within 
the  seope  of  this  work. 

In  the  olden  days,  there  was  also  a 
section  known  as  '  Painted  Ladies,'  in 
which  the  under  side  of  the  petals  was 
white,  and  the  upper  side  red  or  purple,  as 
if  painted  on  the  white.  This  class  has 
praoticaUy  disappeared  from  enltivation 
altogether,  bnt  the  National  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Society  may  endeavour  to 
revive  it  Borae  day. 

The  ohoracteristios  of  a  good  Carnation 
or  PioOtee  flower  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  a  circular  outline,  with  smooth  and 
rounded  edges,  regularity  in  rise  and 
shape  of  the  petals,  and  a  calyx  which 
does  not  split.  Where  a  tendency  to 
burst    the    tubular   oalyi:   exists,  a   thin 
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]riece  of  nfflA  or  wcaMti  may  be  carofullf 

•nd  not  too  tightly  tied  round  it,  bo  that 
tho  Bower  can  open  freely.  It  may  be 
mentioued  that  there  are  many  Carnations 
— like  the  Tree  section  and  others — which 
have  fringed  or  toothed  petals,  many  of 
them  very  beautifoL 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This  is 
preeiaely  the  Bame  an  detailed  for  Carna- 
tions below. 

Matf^nerite  Camationa.— A  new  and 
dininot  race  remarkable  tbr  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  produce  their  flowers 
after  sowing  the  seed.    About  TO  or  80 

Ccent.  of  the  flowers  (which  are 
tttifolly  fringed  and  of  many  charming 
ahadea)  come  double.  Seeds,  if  lONvn  in 
gentle  heat  in  early  spring,  will  prodnce 
Sowers  oat  of  doors  by  Jnly  or  Aoguat. 
Or  better  still  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
cold  frames  about  Angtirt  and  September, 


frames  imtil  the  following  April  and  May, 
when  they  may  be  planted  oat  in  mild 
weather.  The  plants  should  have  as 
inneh  light  and  air  as  possible  dnring  the 
winter  months  on  all  favourable  occasions. 
They  are  very  osefhl  for  room  deooration, 
in  a  cat  state. 

'  Jacks.'  —  This  pecoliar  name  is 
applied  to  the  lai^e  and  vigorous  growing 
Carnations  which  are  grown  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  annnaHy,  chieBy  to  supply 
the  great  trade  done  in  them  by  coster- 
mongers.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  nearly  100  per  cent,  of  the  amateurs 
who  bny  these  plants  do  so  in  the  belief 
that  thev  are  obtaining  some  very  choice 
donble-flowered  kinds,  such  as  they  see  in 
floriata'  windows  or  in  other  amateurs' 
Itardens.  These  '  Jacks '  are  mostly 
ainde -flowered  Carnations,  raised  from 
•eeds  in  spring,  and  afterwards  planted 
out  and  grown  on  until  the  following 
spring.  "Diey  are  then  taken  ap  for  sale, 
and  as  they  are  apparently  remarkably 
che^>,  they  find  a  ready  sale  among 
cottagers  and  the  uninitiated.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  pnrohasers  are  disappointed 
when  the  plants  bloom,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  single  flowers  among  them. 
cuumknov 

AUbongh  there  are  naturally  many 
wlnras  in  Carnation  growing,  the  plants 
are  not  reiJly  difficmt  to  grow.  The 
bilnrea  nsoaUy  remit  from  too  much 
ooddUng  and  ■t'i^ti*ig  about,  and  never 


allowing  the  plants  to  have  a  &ir  chance. 
Of  course  where  plants  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  protection  of  firames  during 
the  winter,  and  grown  In  pots,  they  are 
not  nearly  so  hardy  and  vi^rous  as  those 
^wn  without  any  pioteotton,  and  what 
IS  worse,  they  are  not  so  well  able  to  ward 
off  or  withstand  the  attacks  of  insect  and 
fnngoid  pests.  Qf  late  years  great  efforts 
have  be^  made  to  secure  a  really  hardy 
race  of  Carnations,  for  the  flower  garden, 
and  there  are  now  a  lai^e  number  of 
varieties  which  will  grow  without  any 
protection  in  winter  in  almost  any  part 
of  the  British  Isles.  'Where,  however, 
any  one  does  not  wish  to  run  risks  with 
extra  fine  varieties  whose  actual  hardiness 
has  not  been  tested  by  experience,  it  may 
be  well  to  give  some  slight  shelter ;  bnt 
the  hardiness  or  otherwise  should  be 
tested  as  soon  as  a  plant  can  be  easily 
spared  for  the  experiment. 

Soil.^The  best  soil  for  Carnations  is 
a  rich  loamy  one,  with  plenty  of  leaf 
soil,  and  a  portion  of  well-rotted  stable 
manure,  and  enough  coarse  sand  to  keep 
it  open.  Light  hot  soils  are  quite  unsuit- 
able for  Carnations,  and  should  be  well 
enriched  with  leaf  soil,  &nnyard  and 
other  vegetable  manure  with  a  view  to 
making  it  cooler  and  more  retentive  of 
moisture.  Soil  should  always  be  well 
dug  some  time  before  planting  eicept  in 
cases  where  the  plants  succeed  a  totally 
distinct  crop. 

Mamira.  —  This  should  never  be 
applied  in  a  fresh  state,  and  oertainly  not 
to  the  roots  when  planting.  It  is  best 
applied  is  a  rotten  state  and  as  a  mulch 
on  top  of  the  soil  in  spring.  Boot  is  an 
ezceUeut  Esrtiliser ;  it  tends  to  give  the 
foliage  a  fine  'bloom,'  and  is  also  more 
or  less  obnoxious  to  slugs,  snaik  Ac. 
Various  artiBcial  manures,  such  as  nitrate 
of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  are  also 
benefloial,  but  their  ose  is  attended  with 

Kaat  risk — the  inclination  for  a  beginner 
ing  to  give  an  overdose  which  would 
probably  kill  the  plants.  If  given  at  all, 
these  are  beet  in  a  liquid  form,  say  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  a  gallon  or  two  of  water. 

Planting  and  Layering, — Late  plant- 
ing is  responsible  for  many  deaths  during 
the  winter.  In  Scotland  planting  should 
be  finished  by  the  first  or  second  week  of 
September,  and  practically  about  the 
same  period  in  En^and  and  Ireland. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  do  this  the  layers 
should  also  have  been  made  at  a  period 
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aorreepondingly  early — Bay  the  first  and 
BecoDO  weeks  of  July — thoa  givinff  (hem 
aboDt  8  fnll  monibii  to  become  established 

The  benefitB  of  layering  and  planting 
early  ore  obvious.  The  rJanta  are  well 
leaved  and  their  roots  well  established  in 
the  soil  before  winter  sets  in.  They  are 
thus  in  a  position  to  resist  the  frost ; 
they  bloom  earlier  in  spring,  and  the 
chtuices  are  that  the  flowers  are  not  only 
finer,  but  in  much  greater  abundance 
than  from  later  planted  specimens. 

An  important  point  to  remember  in 
connection  with  planting  is  not  to  insert 
the  plants  too  deeply  in  the  soil.  Spread 
out  the  roots  carefully  and  cover  them 
firmly,  but  do  not  bury  the  stems  beyond 
half  an  inch  or  so.  If  in  rows,  the  plants 
efaanld  be  about  9  in.  apart,  with  at  least 
a  foot  between  tbo  rows,  to  allow  of 
hoeing  to.  in  spring. 

SlakiTig. — Each  plant  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  stake  about  8  ft.  high  at 
time  of  planting,  and  the  stems  should  be 
neatly  tied,  bo  that  they  do  not  chafe 
when  blown  about  by  the  wind.  Atten- 
tion to  staking  is  essential,  otherwise  the 
branches  and  blooms  will  straggle  about 
in  the  dirt,  and  be  more  or  less  worth- 

PoMitum. — Perhaps  the  most  nalnral 
and  ornamental  way  to  dispose  of  Carna- 
tions is  to  plant  them  in  groups,  large  or 
small  according  to  the  epoce  available. 
They  are  thus  seen  to  better  advantage 
when  in  bloom,  and  it  is  easier  to  notice 
their  general  pecnliaritiee,  than  if  planted 
here  and  there  in  isolated  speoimsns. 
Where  possible  the  plants  riioud  be  so 
placed  as  to  be  sheltered  firom  the  north 
and  east,  and  fully  exceed  to  the  west, 
and  more  or  less  partially  shaded  from 
the  summer  sun  when  fikoing  south. 
About  9  in.  to  12  in.  apart  will  not  be  too 
crowded  for  the  plants. 

PEOPAOATIOM 

Carnations  are  increased  by  seeds, 
layers,  and  cuttings^the  latter  being 
known  OB  '  pipings.' 

8fed«  are  usually  sown  in  April  and 
May  in  pots  or  shallow  pons.  The  soil 
should  be  rather  finely  sifted,  and  com- 

nd  of  loam,  leaf  soil  and  silver  sand. 
}  best  to  carefully  place  the  seeds 
abont  ^  in.  apart,  slightly  cover  them 
with  soil,  and  place  in  a  cold  frame 
after    watering   with  a  fine-rosed    can. 


When  abont  6  leaves  have  developed,  the 
seedlings  may  be  pricked  out  round  the 
ed^s  of  a  pot  or  in  a  shallow  box,  about 
2  m.  apart  in  a  similar  compost.  Ka 
soon  OB  the  plants  ore  8-4  in.  high,  they 
may  be  pricked  out  into  beds  or  borders, 
about  4  in.  apart,  and  by  the  first  week 
of  September  they  should  be  fine  sturdy 
plants  fit  for  removing  to  their  flowering 
positions.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Carnations  from  seed  are  liable  to 
vary  a  good  deal,  and  that  many  of  the 
Sowers  will  be  single,  and  others  poor  in 
quality.  Still  there  is  a  poMibility  of  a 
really  fine  variety  appearing  unong  them, 
in  which  case  it  should  be  oareiiilly 
labelled  and  kept  for  stock. 

Layering  is  perhaps  the  most  oonmion 
method  of  increasing  Gamationa  and 
Picotees.  As  stated  above,  layers  should 
be  made  by  the  first  and  second  week  of 
.July  with  a  view  to  getting  strong  est«b- 
lished  plants  before  winter.  A  frftsh 
compost  like  that  in  which  the  seeds  are 
sown  should  be  placed  round  the  base  of 
each  plant,  about  Q  in.  deep.  The  leaves 
of  the  lower  portion  of  each  shoot  to  be 
layered  should  be  stripped  ofi^  leaving 
about  8  or  4  leafy  joints  above.  A  slit 
should  then  be  made  lengthwise  with  a 
sharp  knife,  just  below  a  joint  which  is 
neither  too  woody  nor  too  tender  or  sappy, 
taking  care  not  to  sever  the  shoot  from 
the  plant,  but  about  halfway  through,  so 
as  to  form  a  tongue.  The  shoot  thus  cnt 
should  then  be  carefully  pegged  down 
with  a  piece  of  bracken  stem,  or  a  hair-pin, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  cnt  is  left  open  and 
the  tongue  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  soiL  .\ 
little  more  compost  should  then  be  placed 
over  the  p^ged  portion  of  the  shoot. 
When  every  branch  has  been  treated  in 
the  same  way,  the  soil  should  then  be 
well  watered,  using  a  fine-rosed  can,  and 
in  a  month  or  so  the  layers  will  be 
rooted.  By  the  first  or  second  week  of 
September  they  may  be  severed  and 
transplanted.  The  sketch  at  p.  .59 
will  show  at  a  glanoe  the  way  in  which 
the  shoot  of  a  Carnation  or  ^cotee  may 
be  layered. 

Pipinga  or  Cuttingt, — Carnations  in- 
creased by  this  method  are  never  quite 
so  good  as  those  from  layers,  but  it  ia 
employed  in  the  case  of  rare  or  special 
kinds  to  obtain  stock  more  quickly,  or 
when  the  shoots  are  too  short  Uld 
numerous  for  layering.  The  piping 
ehould  be  taken  with  a  '  heel '  or  cnt  off  at 
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a  joist  wbloh  is  taxely  veil  ripened,  but 
not  woodv.  The;  should  then  be  firmly 
iiuerted  in  a  fine  scmdj  compost,  well 
watered,  and  placed  in  a  close  and  ^aded 
frame,  for  8  or  4  weeks,  after  which  they 
may  receive  plenty  of  air,  and  will  be 
ready  for  transplanting  at  the  season 
recommended. 

In  the  case  of  layers  and  cattings,  the 
tops  of  the  outer  leaves  are  often  snipped 
off  with  the  knifo.  It  is  then  easy  to 
see  when  new  leaves  are  forming,  as  of 
coorae  their  tips  will  not  be  mntilat^d. 
The  thin  lines  across  the  leaves  in  the 
sketch  show  how  the  tips  ore  cut  off. 

Thinning  the  6im&.  —  With  the  ex- 
ception of  those  who  make  a  business 
of  exhibiting  Carnations  for  prizes,  the 
pcacties  of  removing  some  of  the  flower 
bnds  is  seldom  or  never  praotised.  -B; 
lednoing  the  number  of  flowers  to  each 
stem,  end  even  by  cutting  out  a  whole 
flower  stem  now  and  agam,  the  flowers 
left  will  certainly  be  mnch  finer  sjid  Aillsr 
Tvlien  developed. 


When  Carnations  are  continuotmly 
f^wn  on  the  same  soil,  or  on  cold  heavy 
land,  or  too  closely  together,  they  become 
more  or  less  enbject  to  various  diseases. 
And  some  varieties  which  thrive  in  the 
■ontb  are  miserable  failures  in  the  north, 
and  mce  versd. 

The  Carnation  Bust  {Uromyoet 
Corypphtlinu*)  appears  on  the  stem  or 
leaf  as  a  pale  raised  pustule,  over  which 
the  apidenuis  soon  breaks,  tumging  round 
the  edges  in  a  ragged  state,  reve^ng  the 
brown  powdery  reproductive  spores  of  the 
fungus.  These  may  be  blown  or  washed 
from  plant  to  plant,  spreading  the  disease 
rapidly,  when  in  a  proper  state  for 
germinating.  It  may  be  checked  by 
finely  spraymg  with  sulphide  of  potas- 
aiom,  dlMolving  one  onnce  to  10  gallons 

Leaf  ipof  is  a  troublesome  disease 
often  caused  by  a  damp  atmosphere  or 
over-crowding.  It  appears  on  the  leaves 
•nd  stems  as  a  mora  or  less  circular 
imrplish  spot  with  a  whitish  centre,  the 
fatter  being  often  dotted  with  black  by 
the  frniting  portions  of  the  fungus.  The 
fimgns  enters  the  tissues  of  the  plant 
ratfaisr  deeply,  and  the  spores  which  are 
produoed  in  great  abnnduice  are  rapidly 
distributed  by  wind  and  water.  It  does 
not,  however,  attack  all  varieties  with 


equal  virulence.  The  plants  may  be 
dusted  with  a  mixture  of  soot  aad 
sulphur,  or  sprayed  with  sulphide  of 
potaBstmn  as  recommended  for  met. 
Qoul  is  a  disease  which  attacks  t^e  stems 
close  to  the  ground,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  '  eel-worms '  which  enter  the 
plant  to  lay  their  eggs,  out  of  which 
come  other  worms  to  feed  upon  the  plant 
and  kiU  it.  Plants  grown  m  too  rich  a 
soil,  and  making  sappy  growth,  are  more 
Bubieot  to  attacks  than  others. 

The  maggot  i«  a  pest  which  often 
attacks  Carnations.  The  eges  are  laid  in 
the  tissues  of  the  leaf,  and  the  yoimg 
insects  eat  their  way  down  the  main 
stem  to  the  centre  and  kill  the  plant. 
The  plants  should  be  carefully  watched, 
and  the  eggs  destroyed  between  finger  and 
thumb  wherever  discovered. 

3pittU-fiy  is  easily  seen.  It  appears 
when  the  plants  are  in  bud,  and  should 
be  squeezed  to  death  between  the  finger 
and  thumb. 


(i>.  Hn^nfia). — Chinete  or 
Indian  Pink. — A  Chinese  biennial  6-12  in. 
high,  with  pale  green  lance-shaped  leaves. 
Flowers  in  summer,  usually  reddish,  but 
very  variable  in  colour,  either  single  or 
double,  with  toothed  petals,  .^mong  the 
many  forms  of  D.  chinemit,  the  following 
may  be  noted  aa  distinct : — albit),  flowers 
double,  white ;  eameut,  flowers  double, 
flesh-coloured;  fulgam,  flowers  double, 
brilliant  scarlet  crimeon ;  nanut  albtu, 
n.  atro-eanguineus,  and  n.Jtorepleno,  all 
dwari  forms ;  Uieiniafut  is  a  fine  Japanese 
form  with  ver^  blue-green  foliage  and 
flowers  about  2  m.  aoioss,  remarkable  for 
having  the  petals  deeply  incised  or  jagged 
almost  half  the  length  of  the  blade.  The 
variety  Oardneri  is  a  native  of  China,  it 
has  very  large  flowers  with  finely  cut 
petals.  The  variety  Atkintoni  is  a  beau- 
tiful old.&shioued  hybrid  Fink,  with  deep 
blood-red  flowers.  It  does  not  ripen  seed, 
and  is  rather  difficult  to  increase  by 
division  or  cuttings.  D.  Heddeiueggi  is 
a  beautiful  aimual  or  biennial  with 
variously  coloured  Sowers— ungle  and 
double.  Very  useful  for  borders  in 
summer.  The  forms  of  Heddeuieggi 
known  as  atropurptiTeui  and  dUidevtatiu 
fiore  plena  sxe  very  distinct  and  worth  a 
place  in  the  flower  border. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — D.  chin- 
entia  and  its  varieties  may  be  treated  aa 
tender  annuals  or  biennials.  As  annuals 
the  seeds  may  be  sown  about  March  in 
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g»itle  best  in  lig^t  utd  rich  well-dntined 

soil.  When  abonl  2  in.  high  the  young 
plants  may  be  pricked  out  into  other  boxes 
abont  2  in.  apart,  and  grown  on  under 
glaae  untU  the  end  of  May  or  beginning 
of  Jane.  In  the  meantime  they  must 
hftve  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  be 
grado&Uy  hardened  off  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  the  outdoor  garden  at  the  time  stated. 
Besidee  sowing  under  gl&sB,  the  seeds  may 
aJao  be  sown  in  the  open  border  in  Apnl 
and  May  in  patches,  where  the  plants  are 
to  bloom  eventually.  In  this  case  the 
seedlings  are  to  be  thinned  out  abont  8  to 
B  in.  (^art,  as  if  transplanted  at  that  late 
period  the  plants  will  hardly  oome  into 
bloom  the  same  season,  except  in  the  south 
and  west. 

D.  cinnabariniia.  —  A  free-growing 
species,  native  of  Greece,  with  tofts  of 
hnear  leaves.  The  flowers  appear  in 
summer,  and  are  a  beautiful  orange  or 
oinnabar-red. 

CttUuTe  ifc.  as  for  D.  delloidet. 

D.  cmeatns.  —  Kative  of  E.  Europe. 
Leaves  linear  lance-shaped,  very  acute, 
lower  ones  tofted.  Flowers  in  summer, 
small,  nnmeroUH,  blood-red,  scarlet ;  petals 
toothed,  bearded  near  base  with  scattered 
reddish -violet  hairs. 

Culture  etc.  as  for  D.  delloidet. 

D.  deltoides  (Maiden  Pinh). — A  mach 
branched  British  perennial  ^9  in.  high. 
Leaves  narrow  lanoe-shaped,  downy,  the 
lower  ones  blunt.  Floweia  from  June  to 
September,  j  in.  across,  rarely  2  together, 
rose-colotureo,  with  a  dark  circle  spatted 
with  white,  or  white  in  the  variety  albui. 
Calyx  smooth,  atroogly  ribbed. 

CwUure  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Maiden  Pink  is  excellent  for  carpeting 
borders  and  rookeries  with  its  dense 
masBes  of  leaves  and  flowers.  It  likes  a 
rich  sandy  soil  and  a  warm  sheltered 
position  to  appear  at  its  best.  It  ripens 
seeds  freely,  and  these  may  be  sown  in 
the  same  way  as  described  above  for 
Sweet  WiUiame  {D.  barbatut).  It  is, 
however,  much  easier  to  increase  the 
plants  simply  by  dividing  them  during 
mild  showery  weather,  either  in  early 
autumn  or  in  spring.  Once  estabUahed, 
the  plants  need  not  be  disturbed  for  three 
or  four  years  unless  they  exhibit  signs  of 
weakness.  Besides  seeds  and  division 
most  of  the  perennial  ^oies  of  Dianthus 
may  also  be  increased  by  cuttings  and 


D.  dentonis  {Amoor  Pini).— A  native 
of  8.  Rnssia,  6  in.  high.  Leaves  rather 
broadly  linear,  somstimee  slightly  wavy, 
glaucous,  tinged  with  a  reddi^  hue, 
especially  in  aatnmn.  Flowers  in  sum- 
mer, violet-lilao,  more  than  1  in.  across, 
with  a  regular  dark  spot  formed  of  purple 
streaks  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  prodn- 
ciug  a  dark  eye  in  the  centre.  Petala 
toouied  at  the  edge,  bearded  at  the  base. 

Culture  tte.  as  for  Z>.  delttndet.  The 
Amoor  Fink  seems  to  have  crossed  readily 
with  some  of  the  other  speoies,  as  there 
are  now  several  varieties  of  it  in  cultiva- 
tion, some  with  double  or  semi-donble 
flowers,  all  larger  than  those  of  the  type. 
These  double-flowered  fonns  are  mostly 
sterile  and  do  not  produce  seed.  They 
must,  therefore,  be  increased  by  division. 

D.  fimbriatna.— Native  of  Spain,  1  ft. 
high,  with  awl.ehaped,  rou^hish  leaves. 
Flowers  in  summer,  rosy,  sohtan.  Petals 
oblong,  multifidly  toothed,  beardless, 
somewhat  like  those  of  D.  tuperhut. 

Culture  dc.  as  for  D.  euperbut  below. 

D.  Fischeri — A  somewhat  rare  Bne- 
sian  epecies  7-10  ia.  hi^,  with  stiff  lance- 
shaped  serrulated  leaves.  Flowers  m 
summer,  light  rose,  with  petals  much  out 
or  feathered  at  the  edge,  almost  beardless 
at  the  base. 

Culture  <te.  as  above  for  D.  deltoiie*. 

D.  fra^raiis. — Native  of  the  Canoasns, 
6-9  in.  high,  with  awl-shaped,  rouKh- 
edged  leaves.  Flowers  from  July  to 
September,  white,  fragrant,  suffused  with 
purple.    Petals  somewhat  cat,  beardless. 

Culture  lie.  as  above  for  D.  dtUoidta. 

D.  FreynL— A  beautiful  perennial  of 
garden  origin,  forming  dense  masBea  or 
cushions  of  foliage,  and  producing  In  early 
summer,  and  often  again  in  autumn, 
bri^t  ros^-carmine  flowers,  about  )  in. 
across,  sittmg  close  to  the  grassy  foliage, 
the  entire  pUmt  being  not  more  Uian  2  in. 
high  altogether. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above.  This  pretty 
little  plant  is  apt  to  rot  off  at  the  ground 
if  placed  too  low  down.  It  does  not 
spread  by  means  of  suckers  like  some 
other  species,  and  is  best  propped  up 
between  two  or  three  pieces  of  limestone 
rock,  so  that  water  will  pass  readily  aw^ 
from  it.  -  As  sings  are  rather  partial  to  it 
a  watoh  must  be  kept  for  them. 
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-A  ahrabby-Bteimned 
aotmm  1-2  ft.  hi^  native  of  tLe  Greoian 
Archipelago.  Leavei  bluntly  obovate 
Iftnce-shi^ed.  Flowers  in  summer,  dark 
in  the  centre,  rose  at  the  edge,  white  aod 
hairy  at  the  baae. 

OtMure  de.  u  abovs  (or  D.  deUoidM. 
D.  gaOiaia. — Native  of  Franoe,  Spain 
and  E^rtngal,  about  6  in.  high,  with 
linear,  eomewhat  ciliated  leaves.  Flowers 
tn  snromer,  white,  dtill  purple  at  the  base. 
Petals  mooh  cut  and  toothed. 

Culture  lie.  as  above  for  D.  iUltoidet. 
D.  Kigantnis.— A  native  of  E.  Europe 
2-4  ft  hieh,  with  long  linear  leaves  con- 
nate at  me  base.  Flowera  in  inmmer, 
purple,  nnmerons,  in  hemispherieal  heads, 
mpported  by  leafy  bracts. 

Catture  dc.  as  above  for  D.  deltoidei. 
D.  cladalis  (aiact«-Ptnft).— A  native 
of  Central  and  S.W.  Europe,  2-4  in. 
high,  with  short  erect  tufted  stems,  and 
lineiv  aonte  serralated  green  leaves. 
Flowers  in  summer,  small,  purple,  soent- 
lesB ;  petals  toothed. 

Culture  ic.  as  above  for  D.  barbatue, 
'Fiua  speeiss  is  beat  raised  from  seeds, 
M  it  often  dies  out  when  pulled  to  pieces. 
It  does  best  in  ereviees  in  the  rockery  in 
peatsoil,  mixed  with  nodules  of  rock  for 
rapport. 

D.  Hottmi. — A  fine  ntecies  &om 
Torkestan.  Leaves  linear  lanoe-shaped. 
Flowers  pink,  about  Ij  in.  aoross  ;  petals 
more  or  less  fringed. 

CtUlure  and  Propagation.  —  This 
eomes  very  near  D.  tttptrbut,  and  is 
probably  only  a  variety  of  it.  It  requires 
the  same  treatment  and  may  be  increased 
like  O.  tuperbut.  The  foUowing  forms 
have  been  noted ;  dentatut,  with  sharply 
toothed  petals;  ebarbatut,  with  p^er 
flowers  tban  the  type,  and  soaroely  any 
hairs  in  the  throat;  fimbriaiut,  with 
fringed  petals,  and  Jlaocidfu,  with  weak 
deeumbent  stems  and  rosy-purple  flowers. 
D.  KnappL — A  very  distinct  species 
about  1  ft.  high,  native  of  Eastern  Europe. 
tt  is  closely  related  to  D.  Uburmeut,  and 
has  narrow  lance-ahaped  leaves.  The 
flowers  appear  in  Jnly  and  August  and 
rcoomble  those  of  a  Sweet  Willisin.  They 
are>  however,  remarkable  for  being  ot 
a  clear  primrose -yellow,  and  therefore 
■ingnlar  and  interesting  among  single- 
flowered  Dianthnses. 

Culture  de.  as  above  for  X>.  delloidM, 


D.  ladfolina. — The  native  eountiy  of 
this  species  is  unknown.  It  is  about  1^ 
tt.  high,  with  oblong  lanoe-shaped  leaves, 
and  somewhat  resembles  Uie  Sweet 
William  in  habit.  Flowers  in  atunmer, 
pink,  in  clusters. 

Culture  de.  as  for  D,  okinentia  and 
D.  barbaiut  above.  The  pluit  described 
here  is  possibly  a  variety  of  the  Indian 
Pink  or  the  Sweet  William. 

D.hboniKiu  (D.Balbiti). — A  glaucous 
plant  1-2  ft.  high,  with  angular  stems, 
and  lanoe-shaped  linear  leaves.  Flowers 
in  summer,  red,  almost  sessile,  in  capitate 
clusters.    Native  of  S.  Europe. 

Culture  do.  as  above  for  D.  dtUoidM. 

D.  monspessnlanus  {Monfpelier  Pink). 
A  native  of  S.  and  E.  Europe,  6-12  in. 
high.  Leaves  linear,  serrulate.  Flowers 
in  summer,  red  or  white,  solitary ;  petals 
digitalely  out,  smooth  in  the  throat. 

Culture  de.  as  above  for  D.  atetiui. 

D.  neclectns.~A  lovely  alpine  Pink, 
native  of  the  Pjrrenees,  the  high  Alps  of 
Dau^hiny  Ac,  and  closely  related  to  the 
Glacier  Pink,  D.  glacialit.  In  its  native 
stale  it  only  reaches  a  height  of  1-8  in., 
but  in  cultivation  often  as  mueh  as  6-8  in. 
It  has  a  strong  sturdy  habit,  forming  tufts 
of  rather  blue-green  grassy  foliage.  The 
beautiful  and  brilliant  deep  rosy  flowers, 
quite  an  inch  across,  appear  in  sunuuer 
and  have  the  petals  attractively  mitred  or 
serrated  at  the  edge,  the  backs  of  the 
petals  being  of  a  nankeen  oolour. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species,  if  grown  in  sandy  well-dnuned 
soil,  even  if  rather  poor,  will  stand  almost 
any  winter.  It  flowers  very  fireely  and  is 
easily  increased  by  division  of  the  tufts  or 
by  means  of  eeeds,  which  ripen  in  favour- 
able seasons,  and  should  be  sown  in  cold 
frames  at  once,  or  even  in  the  rockery 
under  a  sheet  of  glass. 

D.  pallidiflonu. — A  Russian  species 
6  in.  high,  forming  dense  branching  tufts. 
Leaves  linear,  pointed,  flat,  sessile. 
Flowers  late  in  summer,  purple- rose, 
numerous,  solitary. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above  for  D.  deliotdet. 

D.  petiKiis  {Rock  Pink).  —  Native 
of  E.  Europe,  1-6  in.  high,  with  smooth 
awl-shaped,  entire  leaves.  Flowers  in 
summer,  fine  rose,  numerous,  usually 
solitary;    petab    beardless,    cut    at    the 
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edges.    There    is    a    pcettj    form    with 
double  flowers  ceMedjiore  plena. 

Culture  ic.  as  aboTS  for  D.  delloidet. 

D.  plumaiius  {Garden  Pink;  Pheatanl't 
Hye). — This  is  auppoaed  to  be  the  origin 
of  all  the  QfLiden  Pinke.  It  is  a  glniioonB 
plant  9-12  in.  high,  native  of  Eaatem 
Europe,  and  natoraliaed  on  old  walls  in 
various  parts  of  England.  Leaves  linear, 
rough-edged.  Fiowerein  Bninmer,  white, 
purple,  either  single  or  double,  spotted  or 
variegated ;  petals  bearded,  jagged.  The 
variety  called  «erottnu«  blooms  somewhat 
later  than  the  type,  vaA.  fiore  plena  has 
double  creamy- white  flowers. 

Garden  Pinks  have  always  been  great 
favourites  owing  to  the  great  freedom  in 
which  they  produce  their  beautiful  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  their  dwarf,  tuited  habit, 
and  their  great  hardiness,  surpassing  in 
this  respect  the  Carnation. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Pinks 
may  be  propagated  by  exactly  the  same 
methods  as  recommended  for  Carnations, 
viz.  by  seeds,  layers,  and  onttings 
(pipings).  The  latter  method  is  usually 
adopted,  as  many  of  the  varieties  are  too 
short,  close  and  tufted  to  resdily  admit  of 
layers  being  made.  The  mode  of  pro- 
cedure is  the  same  as  for  CamatiflnB 
(see  p.  242). 

In  June  or  July,  when  the  stems  are 


handlights  if  placed  in  a  coot  and  shaded 
part  of  the  garden.  When  well  rooted, 
the  plants  may  be  transferred  to  their 
flowering  positions,  but  all  planting  should 
be  finished  by  the  end  of  September  at 
least.  If  plants  are  moved  much  after 
October  it  is  safer  to  winter  them  in  cold 
frames,  as  thej'  will  not  have  had  sufficient 
lime  to  enable  them  to  develop  new 
roots  oad  become  established  before  the 
approBkch  of  winter. 

Soil  eimilar  to  that  for  Carnations  is 
also  best  for  Pinks,  The  latter,  how- 
ever, do  not  like  too  much  moisture  at 
the  roots,  and  where  poBsibte  the  Pink 
beds  or  borders  should  be  somewhat 
raised  above  the  ordinary  level.  Top 
dressings  of  rotted  manure,  spent  mush- 
room beds  Ac.  are  very  beneficial  in 
spring  and  summer,  and  water  must  not 
be  lacking  in  the  hot  weather.  Where 
partioulsiTy  fine  flowers  are  required, 
some  of  the  blooms  may  be  pinched  off, 
leaviagthemostlikelyones  only  to  develop. 

Fiuis  are  usually  divided   into  two 


classes,  vie.  Show  or  Laced  Pinlci,  and 
Border  Pinkt.  The  latter  are  moot  suit- 
able for  ontdooT  cultivation,  but  are  also 
forced  a  good  deal  in  greenhouses  for 
early  bloom.  The  '  Show  '  or  '  Laced  * 
varieties  are  grown  under  glass  especially 
for  exhibition  purposes.  The  following  is 
a  selection  of  the  best  Pinks  for  outdoor 
cultivation  : — 


Alba  mai^ma^  large  border  variety, 
fine  for  bouquets ;  Albino,  an  improve- 
ment upon  Snowfldke,  almost  like  a 
Carnation,  fine  fiill  flower  ;  Alice  Lee, 
Carnation,  Fairy  King,  Her  Majesty, 
pure  white  of  exceptional  size  :  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  the  very  best ;  Afr<. 
SinHnt,  fine  border  variety,  fine  for 
bouquets  ;  Mra.  WeUhaaA  Snowflalte,  the 
latter  a  lovely  variety  with  branching 
stems ;  it  rarely  bursts. 

VARIOUS 

Anne  Boleyn,  rose-pnr[dei  A*eot, 
pink ;  Bertha,  vliite,  rosy  centre ;  Boiard, 
very  large,  white,  bright  red  lacing; 
Conqueror,  dark  red,  laced ;  Emprets  of 
India,  white,  laced  purple ;  Srnett,  red, 
brood  lacing,  large ;  Eme»t  Ladhatnt, 
light  pink  with  deeper  centre,  flowers  aa 
large  as  a  Mahnaiion ;  a  fine  novelty, 
wonderfully  tree  ;  John  Ball,  dark  plum- 
purple;  Lena,  rosy -purple ;  Lort«a,pink; 
Lojolander,  red ;  Maxterpieee,  purple- 
maroon  ;  Minnie,  bright  red ;  Modest]/, 
white,  rose  centre,  evenly  loeed ;  Afr*. 
Petitfer,  white,  purple  centre,  heavily 
laced;  Pro/«Mor,  red  ;  SaroA,  fine  white, 
darky  velvety  red  centre,  perfect ; 
Vigilant,  red. 

D.  ramosisaimna  (Buth  Pink).  —  A. 
free-flowering  species,  6  in.  high,  natdva 
of  Tartary,  witn  linear  pointed  leaves. 
Flowers  in  late  snmmer,  purple-rose,  oa 
wiry  stems. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above  for  D.  delloidet. 

D.  Segnieri.— A  native  of  6.  and  E. 
Europe,  Asia  Ac.,  about  1  ft.  high. 
Flowers  in  summer,  rose-purple. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
comes  very  close  to  D.  dentotui,  and  is 
probably  only  a  variety  of  it.  It  may  be 
grown  under  similar  conditions  and  in* 
oreased  in  the  same  way. 

D.  semperflorena.  —  This  is  the  name 
given  to  a  comparatively  new  race  of 
Qorden  Knks,  supposed  to  be  the  result  of 
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a  natnT*!  crosaing  between  D.  Caryo- 
phylltu  and  D.  chtn^ntit.  They  ore  very 
eleguit  in  habit  and  flower  profusely,  the 
colours  ranging  from  pure  white  to  deep 
roM  and  o&nnine,  the  petals  of  some 
varietiee  being  prettily  Etriped  And 
naarked.  The  plants  are  branching  in 
habit,  and  aboat  12-18  in.  high,  the 
gteniB  being  clothed  with  long  lonce- 
■haped  leaves.  The  flowers  ore  slightly 
fragrant  and  continue  to  appear  untd 
cnt  down  by  severe  firosta.  In  a  cut  state 
ibey  last  a  long  time  in  water. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  race 
grows  well  in  ordinary  good  garden  soil, 
Kod  the  plants  may  be  readily  increased 
by  dividing  the  roots  in  early  autumn  or 
spring.  Tney  may  also  be  increased  by 
means  of  cuttings  in  the  same  way  as 
Carnations  (see  above,  p.  241)  at  almost 
any  season,  hut  preferaUy  about  May  and 
June. 

D,  ■qnarrostu.— A  species  6  in.  high, 
natiTe  of  8.  Rnsda,  with  stiff,  short, 
recurved,  awl -shaped  leaves,  furrowed 
above.  Flowers  in  sununer,  white,  finely 
jagged  at  the  edges. 

Culture  rtc.  sa  above  for  £.  delloitUt. 

D.  mavis  [Sweet  Pink).— The  native 
country  of  this  species  is  unknown.  It 
grows  about  6  in.  high,  and  has  linear, 
glaucous  leaves.  Flowers  in  summer, 
sweet-scented,  pink,  with  bearded  and 
deeply  serrated  petals. 

Culture  rtc.  as  above  for  D.  deUoidet. 


is  (Fringed  Pink).— A  native 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  9-18  in.  high. 
Leaves  w^igbt  green,  linear  lonce-shaped, 
acute.  Flowers  in  smnmer,  ros^  or 
reddish ;  petals  divided  beyond  \he  middle, 
feathery ,  bearded  at  the  base. 

Culture  and  Propagation, —TioB 
cbamiing  and  distinct  species  is  not  only 
remarkable  tor  its  beaulifally  fringed 
petals,  but  alao  for  the  sweet  fragrance  of 
Its  Uoeeoms.  Qrown  in  masses  in  the 
rookery  or  flower  border  it  makes  a  fine 
display  daring  the  summer  months.  It 
flouri^tee  in  ordinary  good  and  well- 
drained  garden  soil,  but  prefers  that  of  a 
rather  light  rich  sandy  and  calcareous 
nature.  It  may  be  raised  from  seeds 
every  year  exsetly  in  the  same  way  as 
recommended  for  D.  ehinenaii  above. 

D.  virciimu. — A  plant  6-13  in.  high, 
native  of  B.W.  Europe,  with  tnfted,  linear. 


serrulate,    stiffish    leaves.      Flowers    in 
Bummer,  red,  with  crenated  petals. 

Ciilturt  de,  as  above  for  D.  deltoides. 
TUNICA.— Agenus  containing  about 
10  species  of  grocefril  slender  and  some' 
what  rigid  or  wiry  stenmied  herbs, 
smaller  than  Dia/athiia,  and  having 
narrow  leaves.  Flowers  like  those  of 
Dia/ni'hue  but  smaller,  cymose-poniculate, 
collected  into  a  close  or  rounded  head. 
Calyx  top- shaped,  or  elongate- tubular, 
bluntly  S-toothed,  6-16-nerved,  usually 
with  a  pafr  of  imbricating  bracts  at  the 
baae.  Petals  6, long-clawed;  blade retuse 
or  emoi^inately  bifid,  without  scales. 
Stamens  10.  Torus  emaU,  or  rarely  pro- 
duced on  a  short  stalk.  Ovary  1-celIedi 
styles  2.  Capsule  ovoid  or  oblong,  open- 
ing at  the  apex  by  4  teeth  or  valves. 

T.  Sazifraga. — A  small  perennial  2-3 
in.  high,  found  wild  m  dry  stony  parts  of 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Leaves  narrow, 
linear,  acute,  roughiah.  Flowers  in  July, 
rose,  freely  produced  in  loose  forked 
panicles.  Seedling  forms  often  eihibit 
a  good  deal  of  variation  in  colour,  and  the 
flowers  also  come  double  or  semi-double. 
Culture  amd  iVopojo/tOTi.— This  is 
the  species  generally  met  with  in  gardens. 
It  will  grow  in  poor  soil  almost  any- 
where, and  is  useful  for  the  chinks  and 
boles  in  old  walls,  ruins  ha.,  or  for  the 
rock  garden.  It  may  be  increased  by 
oarefi^y  dividing  the  numerous  wiry 
branches  with  their  roots  in  spring. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  only  sureway  to  retain 
the  characteristics  of  any  particularly  fine 
seminal  variation.  Seeds,  however,  are 
freely  produced,  and  may  be  sown  out  of 
doors  in  warm  Weltered  and  well-drained 
places  or  in  cold  frames,  as  soon  as  ripe, 
if  extra  strong  plants  are  desired  for  early 
summer  flowering.  Seeds  may  also  be 
sown  in  gentle  heat  about  March,  after- 
wards pnoking  the  seedlings  out  and 
growing  on  until  the  end  of  May,  when 
they  may  be  pnt  out  of  doors.  Or  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  patches  where  the  plants 
are  to  bloom,  in  April  and  May,  afterwords 
thinniig  the  plants  out  6-9  in.  apart.  By 
sowing  seeds  at  intervals  in  this  way 
blooming  is  considerably  extended. 


DRYP15. — This  genns  contains  only 
the  following  species,  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  region : — 

D.  spinoM. — A  pretty  little  herbaceous 
perennial  about  6  in.  high,  with  very 
rigid  4-Bided  stems,  and  stiff  awl-shaped 
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apineBeeDt  leaves.  Floweia  in  early 
mmmer,  small,  pink  oi  white,  in  dense 

oymea,  with  Bpmeacent  braoteoles  and 
caJji  teeth.  Calyx  tnbnlar,  5-bxithad, 
many-nerved.  Petals  5,  narrowly  clawed, 
blade  bifid,  without  scales.  Stamens  5. 
Torus  smalL     Styles  8,  rarely  2  or  4. 

Cttltart  and  Propagalion.—'TbiB  plant 
la  well  suited  for  rockwork,  and  in  sandy 
soil  produces  its  pale  pink  or  white 
flowers  in  great  promaion.  It  is  increased 
by  cnttings  put  in  sandy  soil  nndeia  hand- 
glass, or  by  seed  sown  in  sprinc— about 
March — in  gentle  heal.  When  the  seed- 
lings are  large  enough  to  handle,  it  is 
well  to  prick  them  out  into  their  flowering 
positioDB  H8  soon  as  the  weather  la  favonr- 
able.  They  should  be  well  watered  until 
fairly  established. 

GYPSOPHILA.— A  genus  contain- 
ing about  GO  species  of  very  graceful 
jfcnimftl  or  perennial,  nso^y  ^aucons 
and  slightly  glandulose,  pubeaoent  herbs, 
with  flat  or  ruely  needle-shaped  leaves. 
Flo  were  usnally  small  and  nuroetons, 
panioled,  oalyi  more  or  less  tubular  or 
bell-shaped,  5-toothed  or  5-fid,  broadly 
5-nerved.  Petals  5,  narrow-clawed,  witn 
an  entire  or  emarginate,  Bcaleless  blade. 
Torua  amalL  Stamens  10.  Styles  2,  or 
very  rarely  8.  Capsule  globose  or  ovoid, 
deeply  i-vilvei. 

Culture  cmd  Propagation.  —  Gypso- 
philas  thrive  in  ordinuy  garden  soil,  with 
which  a  little  lime  or  onck  rubbish  may 


guitea  year  to  make  good  flowering  plants. 
The  annual  kinds  like  G.  elegant  flower 
the  same  year — about  June  and  July — if 
the  eeeda  are  sown  out  of  doors  about  the 
beginning  of  April.  The  perennial  species 
may  also  be  increased  by  eatlinga  taken 
from  the  young  side  shoots  in  sommer,  or 
in  autumn  by  dividing  the  rootstooka.  All 
the  Gypsophilas,  however,  are  better  in- 
creased from  seed,  and  several  sowings 
may  be  made  ont  of  doora  of  the  annual 
kinds  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  bloom. 

G.  areiuuia.  —  A  perennial  species, 
uative  of  Central  Europe,  in  sandy, 
gravelly  soil,  about  1  fc.  high,  with  rather 
flaahy,  smooth,  flat,  Hnear  leaves. 
Flowers  in  summer,  pale  red,  in  dense 
long  corymbs ;  petals  rarely  notched. 

CiiUuTe  dc.  as  for  O.  paniculata 
below.  Increased  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or 
division. 


G.  AiTOSti.  —  A  beautifid  perennial 
3^6  ft.  high,  native  of  Aaia  Mmor.  Its 
light  and  gracefid  stems  have  fleshy  grey- 
green  lanee-ahaped  leaves  about  1}  in. 


panicles  when  ti 
of  O,  paniculata  have  disappeared. 

CttUure  dc.  as  tar  Q.  paniculata 
below.  This  is  a  new  species  and  weD 
worth  growing  to  follow  on  afier  O, 
panic  alata. 

G.  ccTBslioides.— A  Himalayan  peren- 
nial over  8  ft.  high,  with  erect  4-Bided 
stems.  Leaves  hairy  on  both  sides,  with 
oihated  edges  ;  lower  leaves  spoon-shaped, 
with  long  stalks,  abruptly  painted. 
Flowers  in  early  sununer,  white,  red- 
veined  ;  petals  notched. 

Culture  dc.  as  for  O.  pamciilala 
below.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  forms 
neat  cushions  of  folia^. 

G.  el^ana. — A  charming  Caueasion 
aimual,  12-18in.  high,  with  slendBrmnch- 
branched  knotted  stems  and  opposite  blue- 
green  more  or  less  linear  luice-shaped 
leaves.  The  smaU,  beautiful  flowera,  less 
than  half  an  inch  across,  are  pure  white, 
sometimes  faintly  striped  with  violet  or 
reddish-purple.  They  are  borne  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  in  mraoefbl 
forked  panicles,  which  have  a  li^t  and 
airy  effect— a  mass  of  white  starry  flowers 
over  a  blue -green  ground. 

The  specific  name  is  very  appropriate, 
and  O.  elegant  is  highly  valued  tor  floral 
decorations.  This  species  has  recently 
been  crossed  with  the  perennial  O. 
pamiculata,  and  haa  produced  an  inter- 
mediate hybrid  resembling  G.  panicttlaia 
in  blossom,  but  Q.  elegant  in  habit. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Raised  from 
seeds  sown  two  or  three  times  annually 
in  the  open  border. 

G.  futig;iata. — A  European  perennial 
about  1  ft.  high,  with  rather  fleshy,  linettr, 
smooth,  flat  leaves.  Flowers  m  July, 
pale  red,  petals  rarely  notched. 

Citltttre    dc.    as  for  &.   paniculata 

G.  glanca. — A  perennial  about  18  in. 
high,  native  of  the  Caucasus,  with  downy, 
clammy  branches,  and  rather  fleshy, 
bluntly  linear,  lance- shaded  leaves. 
Flowers  in  summer,  white,  m  straggling 
panicles. 

Culture  dc.  as  for  Q.  pamculata 
below. 
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G.  panicnUto.— A.  beuilifaUr  light  kdA 
gmceM  pereimial,  fomiiiif  &  dense  com- 
pact btuh  2-B  ft.  high,  native  of  Europe. 
StemB  much  bmnohed,  knotty,  smooth 
and  glistening,  veij  Blender  and  fragile. 
Leaves  linear,  lanoe- shaped,  opposite, 
withont  stalks.  Flo  wars  during  the 
BOinmeT,  Hmall,  whits,  very  nnmerone, 
boroe  on  aUffish  threadlike  stalks. 

Cuitura  and  Propagation. — Although 
thia  e^eoies  may  be  moreased  by  dividing 
the  (tuckish  roota  in  spring,  it  is  as  a  rule 
better  to  raise  the  plants  from  seeds. 
These  may  be  sown  thinly  out  of  doors  in 
Aphl  and  May  in  a  warm  and  not  too 
sonny  border  with  finely  prepared  soil. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  luge  enough  to 
handle  eaoily  tney  may  be  pricked  out 
into  another  bed,  aAerwaids  keeping  them 
well  watered  and  shaded  until  established. 
By  the  end  of  September,  or  in  mild 
weather  in  spring,  the  young  pleuits  may 
be  moved  to  their  flowering  positions  in 
the  flower  border.  They  wQl  not  bloom 
■o  well  the  first  and  second  year  as  after- 
wards, but  once  estabUshed  they  produce 
immense  olouds  of  blossom  annually, 
and  are  very  valoable  fbr  oatting  for 
bonqneta,  room  decoration  to.,  either  in 
mames  by  themselves  or  mixed  vith  other 


G.  perfoliate.— A  perennial  1^-8  ft. 
high,  native  of  S,W.  Korope.  Leaves 
smooth,  lance-shaped,  acute,  more  or  lees 
Btem-cla^ing.  Flovrers  in  summer,  pink, 
in  forked  clammy  panicles. 

CuUure  de.  as  for  O.paniculafn, 

G.  rqwna. — This  is  a  pretty  perennial 
•peeiea  S-fl  in.  high,  native  of  tne  Euro- 
pean Alps,  with  smooth  linear  leaves, 
and  white  <»■  rose-coloured  flowers  from 
July  to  September,  borne  in  8-forked 
eoiymb-like  clusters. 

Caltnre^e.  aoOihov^tolG.panievlaia. 
A  very  useful  plant  fi>r  the  rockery. 

C.  Kononenefolift. — A  Crimean  peren- 
nial 1-S  fl.  high.  Leavea  lance-uiaped 
acnta,  more  or  less  stem-claaping,  8-6- 
aerred  and  S-4  in.  long.  Flowers  from 
Joly  to  ^ptember,  white,  numerous,  in 
aligotly  clammy  panicles. 

Culture  de.  as  above  for  O.  ^nieu- 
taU. 

G.  StcvenL— A  Caucasian  perennial  1- 
3  ft.  high,  with  linear  laoce -shaped,  keeled. 
gray  leaves,  nearly  all  radical.    Flowers 


flmm  July  to  September,  white,  panioled  ; 

petals  broadly  linear,  blnnt,  not  notched. 

Culture  ic.  aa  above  for  0.  panieu- 
lata. 

G.  TiscoHL — This  pretty  annual  is  a 
native  of  the  £ast.  It  resembles  6. 
elegant  in  height  and  appearance,  and 
haa  been  con^dered  simply  as  a  rosy- 
flowered  form  of  that  species.  It  difiere, 
however,  in  having  a  more  blue-green 
appearance  and  more  knotted  and  leafy 
stems.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  shorter 
and  more  erect  stalks,  and  are  white 
flushed  with  rose,  and  slightly  fri^grant. 
There  arc  other  minor  differences,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  olamminess 
of  the  stems,  and  the  somewhat  broader 
and  rather  stem-claaping  leaves. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  Q.  elegant. 

SAPONARIA  (Fdli.ek's  Hxbb  ; 
Boafwobt). — A  genus  containing  about 
80  species,  somerfwhich  are  annual,  with 
a  habit  like  the  Oyptophilat,  and  some 
perennial  with  growth  like  the  Silenet. 
Calyx  ovoid  or  oblong  tubular,  6-toothed, 
obscurely  nerved.  Petals  6,  narrow -clawed, 
with  an  entire  or  notched  blade,  scaly  or 
not  at  the  base.  Stamens  10.  Styles  2 
or  very  rarely  8. 

Culture  and  Propagation,  —  Bapo- 
narias  grow  well  in  sandy,  loamy,  well- 
drained  soil  and  may  be  utilised  in  the 
rock  garden,  borders,  edges  of  shrubberies, 
waste  places,  old  banks  &c.  The  perennial 

roies  are  easily  increased  by  seeds  or  by 
iding  the  roots.  The  seeds  of  anntial 
and  biennial  kinds  should  be  sown  in 
April  and  May  in  the  places  where  the 
plants  ore  to  bloom,  or  earlier  in  the  year 
on  a  hotbed  or  warm  greenhouse,  after- 
words transferring  the  seedlings  to  the 
open  air  about  the  end  of  Uay. 

S.  CKspitosa.— A  pretty  alpine  peren- 
nial 8-6  in.  high,  native  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Leaves  in  dense  tnfts,  smooih,  rather  thick, 
linear,  rough  at  the  edges,  keeled  behind. 
Flowers  in  sununer,  bright  rose,  some- 
what umbellate ;  petals  obovate,  entire, 
with  2  awl-ahaped  scales  at  the  throat. 

Culture  dc.  as  tor  S-officinalit  below. 
This  species  makes  a  good  carpeting  be- 
neath taller  plonte,  but  although  it  likes 
shade  and  shelter  must  not  be  sufibcated 
with  coarser  plants. 

S.  calabriCB.^A  beautiful  annual  6-l'2 
in.  high,  native  of  Calabria,  with  erect, 
forked  stems.  Leaves  obovate  spoon- 
shaped,    usually    1 -nerved,    smooUi    or 
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Blightlj  iovny,  with  ciliated  edt^ea. 
Flowers  in  IftCe  sninmer,  beautiful  rose, 
with  roimded  petolB,  n&rrowed  at  the  baae, 
and  borne  on  forked  branches.  The  in- 
Sated  reddish  calji  is  asuallj  bidden  by 
the  upper  leaves  after  flowering.  There 
is  a  variety  with  white  flowers,  and  a 
dwarf  compact  one  with  deep  rose  ones. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Beeda  of 
this  species  and  its  varieties  may  be 
sown  in  gentle  heat  in  March,  afterwards 
pricking  out  the  seedlings  into  shaUow 
boxes,  and  ({rowing  them  on  under  glass 
until  the  end  of  May,  when  they  may  be 
placed  out  of  doors  in  masses,  allowing 
about  6  in.  apart  each  way  between  every 
plant.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  out  of 
doors  in  April  and  May  where  the  plants 
are  to  bloom.  When  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough,  they  may  be  thinned  out 
about  6  in.  apart  as  above.  From  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  September  seeds 
may  also  be  sown  in  the  open  border  and 
the  plants  will  sorvive  an  ordinary  mild 
winter  except  in  the  bleakest  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Plants  raised  from  seeds  sown 
at  t^s  period  are  much  larger  and  bloom 
earlier  the  following  year  than  those  from 
spring- sown  seeds. 

S.  glntinon.— A  biennial  about  18  in. 
high,  native  of  £.  Europe,  with  ovate  8- 
nerved  leaves.  Flowers  in  summer,  blood - 
red,  with  minute  petals  deeply  notched 
at  Ute  apex  and  scales  at  the  throat. 

Culture  itc.  as  above  for  8.  calabriea. 

S.  Intea.— A  pretty  perennial  8-6  in. 
high,  native  of  the  Alps,  with  linear  leaves 
ciliated  at  the  base.  Flowers  from  June 
to  August,  yellow,  in  heads ;  calyx  woolly, 
with  short  lobes ;  petals  obovate,  entire ; 
stamens  more  or  less  violet-colonred. 

Culture  itc.  as  for  S.  officinalis  below. 

S.  ocyinoides  (Rock  8oapwort).—A 
lovely  trailing  perennial  native  of  S.  and 
Central  Europe,  forming  dense  tufts  6-13 
in.  high,  with  forked  branches.  Leaves 
ovate  lanee-shaped,  usually  I-nerved. 
Flowers  from  May  to  August,  red  or  pink, 
in  panicled  clusters ;  calyx  purple,  cylin- 
drical, hairy,  and  somewhat  clammy. 

The  variety  tpkruUmi  hns  larger  and 
more  deeply  coloured  rosy  flowers  than 
the  type,  and  is  very  effective  used  as  an 
edging  to  taUer  plants,  or  in  masses  in  the 
rock  garden. 

Culture  dc.  the  same  as  for  8.  offiei- 


S.  officinalis  (Bouncing  £ef;  Common 

Soapwort). — A  stout,  vigorous  and  showy 
perennial  1-2  ft.  high,  native  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  N.  America,  and  also  found  in 
Britain  in  hedges,  roadsides,  fields  Ac. 
Leaves  smooth,  glaucous,  oblong  lance- 
shaped,  8-4  in.  long,  8-nerved.  Flowers 
in  August  and  September,  lilac  or  white, 
1  in,  across,  with  obcordate  petals.  S. 
kybrida  is  a  variety  with  connate  upper 
leaves,  and  a  gamopetalous  corolla.  The 
variety  puberjila  has  the  upper  port  of  the 
stem  and  the  calyx  downy.  There  is  also 
a  double -flowered  variety  (flore  plena) 
with  rather  pale  blossoms  uke  a  small 
Carnation. 

Culture  dc. — This  species  and  its 
varieties,  although  perennial,  may  be 
raised  annually  &om  seeds  in  the  same 
way  as  recommended  for  S.  calabriea 
above.  The  double-flowered  form,  how- 
ever, which  rarely  seeds,  must  be  increased 
by  dividing  the  roots  in  early  autumn  or 
in  spring.  The  single- flowered  forms  may 
also  be  increased  by  division  at  the  same 
period. 

S.  Vaccaria  {Coiolterh).~Pia  anoDal 
1-2  ft.  high,  native  of  Central  Europe  and 
occasionally  found  in  British  cornfields. 
Leaves  ovate  lance-shaped,  without  stalks. 
Flowers  in  July  and  August,  rod, 
paniculate ;  calyx  smooth,  6-an^ed. 

Culture  de.  aa  above  for  8.  oalahrica^ 

SILENB  (Catchvlv  ;  Caxpioh). — A 
large  genus  containing  according  to 
Bentham  and  Hooker  about  200  more  or 
less  distinct  species,  althou^  as  many  as 
400  have  been  described  by  other  anthors- 
They  are  annuals  or  perennials  with  erect, 
tufted,  decumbent  or  difFiiee-cliinbing 
stems  with  opposite  entire  leaves.  Flowers 
solitary  or  rarely  in  cymes,  often  in  one- 
sided spikes  forming  a  tNminal  cluster 
or  panicle.  Calyx  variously  inflated, 
ovoid,  bell-shaped,  elub-shapsd,  or  tabular. 


5-cleft, 


aually    10-nerved. 


5- toothed  i 

Petals  G,  narrow-clawed,  with  an  e 
2-cIeft  or  rarely  laciniated  blade,  often 
with  2  scales  at  the  base.  Stamens  10. 
Styles  usually  9.  Capainle  opening  at  the 
apex  by  6  (rarely  8)  teeth  or  valves. 

Cultu/re  emd  Fropagaiion.  —  Silenee 
grow  in  almost  any  light  loamy  soil,  and 
many  of  the  dwarfer  kinds  are  very  useftil 
as  rock-garden  plants,  while  the  taller 
kinds  may  find  a  place  in  the  ordinary 
flower  border.  The  perennial  species  may 
be  increased  by  seeds,    by  cuttings,  or 
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division  of  the  root.  The  anaiukl  kinds, 
such  08  8.  fwndula  and  ite  variety  com- 
pacta,  are  Eest  from  seeds  sown  late  in 
BQDuner.  If  transplanted  not  later  than 
the  end  of  September,  they  make  good 
strong  plants  for  spring  flowering. 

S.  aouiUi  {Ctuhion  Pint).— A  very 
dvorf  alpine  herb  tufted  into  light  green 
moMes  like  a  wide -spreading  moss,  but 
quite  Arm.  Native  of  the  mountains  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Korth  Wales,  the  Lake 
district  of  England,  and'  many  other 
parts  of  Europe ;  found  also  in  Asia  and 
America.  Leaves  short,  linear,  iimooth, 
crowded.  Flowers  in  summer,  pink, 
roee  or  orimson,  on  short  stalks  barely 
p«eping  above  the  leaves ;  petals  obovate, 
eli^tlf  notched ;  calyx  bell-shaped  or 
tubular,  quite  smooth,  with  rather  blunt 
teeth.  Alha  is  a  variety  with  white 
flowers;  exteapa,  with  the  flower-stems 
shorter  than  m  the  usual  form ;  and 
mtmotilH,  dwarfer  etill ;  but  none  of 
them  are  fiu  removed  from  the  common 
plant. 

CuUwre  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Casbion  Pink,  as  the  popular  name  im- 
plies, is  a  charming  Uttle  plant  for  making 
green  carpets  in  the  border  or  rock  garden. 
It  likes  a  well-drained  soil  composed  of 
sandy  lo«m,  peat,  and  leaf  soil,  and  also 
a  partially  shaded  situation. 

Seeds  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in 
Bb«ded  ports  of  the  border  or  in  oold 
frame*  in  pots  or  pans.  The  seedlings 
are  pricked  out  when  large  enongh,  and 
are  best  wintered  in  cold  frames  in  the 
bleakest  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They 
ma^  be  pWted  out  in  mild  weather  in 
sprmg  in  such  localities,  but  in  warmer 
utnations  they  will  stand  on  ordinary 
winter  if  planted  in  Beptember.  The 
plants  when  well  established  in  clumps 
may  also  be  divided  in  September  or  in 
spring. 

S.  alpertris  (Alpine  CtUchAg).  —  A. 
dwarf  and  beautiful  alpine  herb,  about 
6  in.  high,  native  of  Uie  Alps.  Leaves 
linear  -  ^ee  -  shaped,  bluntish,  tufted, 
■mooth,  erect ;  stem  simple,  few-leaved. 
Flowers  in  ewiy  summer,  white, 
■hiniog,  rather  large,  panicled ;  petals  4- 
tooUied  ;  calyx  erect,  with  blunt  teeth,  as 
long  as  the  petals.  Some  varieties  of  this 
mpeaea  are  quite  sticky  from  viscid  matter, 
and  others  perfectly  Ree  from  it. 

Culture  lie.  as  above  for  8.  acatlHt, 


S.  Armeria  {Sweet  Wiltiam  Catokfly). 
A  smooth  annual  12-18  in.  high,  native  of 
France  and  Switzerland,  with  ovate-lsnce- 
shaped  blue-green  leaves  rather  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base,  borne  on  erect,  knotty, 
forked  stems  which  are  somewhat  clanmiy 
near  the  top.  Flowers  from  July  to 
September,  pink,  in  corymbose  panicles. 
The  variety  aUia  is  readily  distingoished 
by  its  white  flowers,  and  there  is  another 
form  with  flesh-coloured  blossoms. 

Caliure  and  Propagation,  —  The 
Sweet  Wilham  Catchfly  is  a  very  orna- 
mental border  plant  and  grows  well  in 
almost  any  boU,  so  long  as  it  is  well 
drained  and  fairly  sandy- 
Seeds  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in 
spots  where  the  plants  are  to  bloom,  and 
the  seedlings  may  be  thinned  out  about 
6  in.  apart,  m  preference  to  pricking  them 
out  or  transplanting.  In  cold  parts  of 
the  kingdom  it  is  advisable  to  sow  the 
seeds  in  oold  frames,  and  transplant  the 
seedlings  in  spring.  Seeds  may  also  be 
sown  in  April  and  May  out  of  doors  in 
the  same  way  as  recommended  for 
autumn. 

S.  AtodofL  —  A  downy  -  stemmed 
annual  6-12  in.  hi^,  native  of  the 
Levant.  Leaves  roundish  obovate.  lower 
ones  long  -  stalked,  the  uppermost  ones 
sessile.  Flowers  in  summer,  pink,  in 
more  or  less  erect  three-forked  panicles. 
Petals  obcordate,  blunt,  with  a  sharp 
tooth  on  each  side  at  the  base,  crowned 
with  2  protuberances. 

CvltHre  de.  as  above  for  S.  Amifria. 
Increased  by  seeds. 

S.  chlorxfolijL — A  smooth -stemmed 
Armenian  perennial  1  -2  ft.  high,  with 
elliptic  pomted  leaves,  the  upper  ones 
rather  heart-ahaped.  Flowers  in  August 
and  September,  large,  white,  becoming 
reddish  with  age ;  calyx  long,  striped ; 
petals  cleft  halfway  down  with  a  2-lobed 

Cultare  Sc.  H  above  for  S.  acavlia. 
Increased  by  seeds  or  division. 

S.  corapacta.  —  A  smooth,  ^uoous 
biennial  about  18  in.  high,  native  of 
Bnssia.  Leaves  ovate  heart  .  shaped, 
without  stalks,  the  two  large  ones  beneath 
the  flowers  appearing  almost  connate. 
Flowers  in  summer,  pink,  or  deep  rose, 
crowded  into  dense  corymbs ;  petals 
obovate,  entire. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  is 
one  of  the  most  beoutiM  members  of  the 
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geniu.  It  miut  be  grown  in  a  rich  well- 
drained  Boil,  M  it  cannot  Btand  the  wet 
and  oold  of  winter.  It  mutrt  not  however 
be  ^rowD  in  a  soil  that  is  too  light  and 
inclined  to  be  dry,  bnt  rather  in  one  with 
plenty  of  hiimua  or  decayed  vegetable 
inatter.  In  furly  mild  parts  of  the  king- 
dom seeds  may  be  sown  out  of  doors  in 
autnnm  as  aoon  as  ripe,  or  in  spring,  in 
the  same  way  as  recommended  for  S.  Ar- 
meria.  In  cold  northern  parts  they  are 
beet  sown  in  cold  frames  either  in  antumn 
or  spring,  afterwards  moving  the  plants 
ontaide  in  mild  weather  in  spring. 

S.  Elioabctlue. — A  beautifhl  perennial 
&-9  in.  high,  native  of  the  Tyrolese 
monntains,  with  downy  and  clammy 
9temB  and  leaves,  the  latter  being  2-S  in. 
long,  lance-shaped,  acnte.  Flowers  rather 
late  in  summer,  IJ  in.  ocroBS,  bright  rose, 
Lhe  bases  or  clawe  of  the  wedge-shaped 
notched  petals  being  white. 

CultUTe  ifr,  OB  above  for  S.  acaulit. 
Increased  by  seeds  or  division.  This 
species  should  be  grown  in  a  warm  comer 
of  the  rookery,  in  deep  soil  composed  of 
well-drained  peat  and  loam. 

S.  fimbriata.— A  downy  perennial  2-4 
ft.  high,  native  of  the  CauoasaB.  Leaves 
large,  ovate  lance-ebaped,  wavy,  on  long 
stalks.  Flowers  from  May  to  August, 
white,  in  large  spreading  panicles ;  petals 

Cvlture  dc.  as  above  for  S.  ocaulit. 
Increased  by  seeds  or  division. 

S.  Hookeri — A  Califbmian  perennial 
with  decumbent  stems.  Leaves  downy, 
2-8  in.  long,  the  lower  ones  elliptic- spoon- 
shaped,  narrowed  into  long  Btalke,  the 
upper  ones  elllptic-lanoe- shaped,  scute  or 
pomted.  Flowers  in  early  summer,  over 
2  in.  across,  pink ;  petals  variously  lobed. 

Culture  do.  as  above  for  8.  aeauU*. 
It  requires  a  warm  sheltered  place  in  the 
rock  garden  and  flourishes  in  rich  sandy 
loam,  peat  and  leaf  soiL 

S.  inflate  (S.  Cueubattu).  —  This 
riancons,  smooth  or  downy  perennial,  2-8 
ft.  high,  is  a  native  of  the  roadsides  and 
waste  places  of  Britain,  and  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Bladder  Campion  or  Catch- 
fly,  Cow  Boll,  "White  Ben,  White  Bottle. 
Leaves  1-8  in.  long,  ovate,  obovate,  or 
oblong.  Flowers  from  June  to  Anguat, 
}  in.  across,  drooping,  white,  some  having 
stamens  only,  some  pistils  only,  others 
both;  petals  deeply  cleft ;  calyx  bladdery. 


net-veined.  The  variety  puWuIn  is  a 
rarer  form  with  downy  leaves. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  S.  acaulit. 
Increased  by  seeds  or  division. 

S.  lacera. — A  procumbent  hairy  bi- 
ennial, native  of  the  Caucasus,  wiUi  long- 
stalked,  ovate-lanee -shaped,  wavy  leaves. 
Flowers  from  Uay  to  August,  white 
with  ja^ed  petals,  and  a  mooh  inflated 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  8.  eompacta. 
Increased  by  seeds  sown  in  eariy  antumn 
or  spring. 

S.  laciniAta. — A  downy  perennial  8-4 
fl.Iiigh,  native  of  Mexico  Hid  Oalifbraia, 
with  large  tanee-shaped,  acute  leavea. 
Flowers  in  summer,  large,  termina], 
rather  drooping,  eriniBon,  with  a  white, 
two-parted  crest  i  calyx  cylindrical. 
inflated  ;  petals  more  or  less  4-cleft. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  8.  acoMli*. 
Increased  by  seeds  or  division.  This 
plant  should  be  grown  in  the  warmest 
part  of  the  garden. 

S,  livida. — A  flexuons,  downy  perennial 
1  ft.  high,  native  of  Camiola^  with  oblong 
lance-^aped  leaves.  Flowers  in  summer, 
white  above,  purplisb-green  beneath, 
panicled,  drooping  to  one  side;  petals 
2-eleft,  with  scales. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  8.  acaulia. 
Increased  by  seeds  or  division. 

S.  maritima.  —  A  perennial  species, 
naUve  of  Briti^  and  W.  European  sea 
coasts,  very  similar  in  growth  t«  the 
Bladder  Campion,  S.  Mf/firia.  It  has  a  bine- 
green  appearance,  the  numerous  stems 
being  clothed  with  thiokish  oblong  aoute 
leaves,  the  edges  of  which  aro  furnished 
with  small  spiny  teeth.  Flowers  from 
June  to  August,  white,  larger  than  those  of 
8.  inf/ita  and  remarkable  for  the  oon- 
spionous  blue  anthers  of  the  stamens ; 
petals  shortly  deft,  the  segments  broad, 
with  2  scales  at  the  base.  The  variety 
fiore  plena  has  handsome  double  flowers 
rising  slightly  above  tbe  tufts  of  sea-green 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  8.  acauli*. 
The  double- flowered  variety  oon  only  be 
increased  by  dividing  the  roots  or  stems 
in  spring. 

S.  monachonun.  —  A  pretty  Bosnian 
speciea  very  much  resembling  iS.  quadri- 
fida  in  appearance.  Its  slender  green 
Stems,     however,    —     *■ — "i-— '     — ;»v. 


furnished     with 
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■hcntor,  ourower,  and  blunter  leaves, 
abont  }  in.  long.  The  flowers  are  wbite 
and  appear  frcHm  Jnne  onwards.  Thej 
have  wedge-Bhaped  petals  with  4  blimt 
teeth,  and  rewmDle  Uioee  of  8.  ah>ettri», 
8.  quadridentaia,  and  8.  quadrifida. 
CwUura  ifc,  bb  above  for  8.  ncaulw. 
S.  noctifionu— An  ereot,  soft,  downy 
miTitial  1-3  ft.  high  native  of  Mndy  places 
in  the  British  Idea.  Leaves  8-4  in.  lonfi, 
oblong  lanoe -shaped,  acute,  the  lower 
ones  stalked.  Flowers  in  gammer,  erect, 
a|>en  at  night,  fragrant.  Petals  rosy 
within,  yellow  outside ;  calyx  oylindrioal. 
with  10  green  nerves. 

Culturtf  lie.  as  above  for  8.  Armeria. 
Increased  by  sowing  seeds  annually  as 
soon  as  ripe,  or  in  spring  out  of  doors. 

S.  nutans  (iS.  varaAoxiii. — Notlvng- 
Aom  Catchfly. — A  downy  perennial  with 
a  woody  roolstoek,  native  of  dry  places, 
w^la  Ao.  in  Britain  and  the  Channel 
Islands.  Stems  3~S  ft.  high,  clammv 
above.  Lower  leaves  oblong  lance-shaped, 
S-5  in.  long,  tufted,  stalked,  the  upper 
ones  small,  narrow,  without  stalks. 
Flowers  from  May  to  July,  dimorphic, 
opening  and  fragrant  far  8  nights,  5 
stamens  ripening  on  each  of  the  two  first 
nights,  the  stylos  protruding  on  the  third. 
Ci^T  tubular,  swollen  in  the  middle. 
F«tels  white  or  pink,  drooping. 

CuUure  de.  as  above  fbr  8.  aeauli*. 
Inerensed  by  seed  or  division. 

S.  ortentalia.— A  beaatifol  perennial 
about  2  ft.  high,  native  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Xieaves  glaucous,  ovate,  pointed.  Flowers 
in  summer,  deep  rose,  in  dense  umbel- 
like  beads  8  in.  across. 

C'uUurs  Sc,  a*  above  for  8.  aeaidU. 
looTMsed  by  seeds  or  division. 

S.  peudnla. — A  downy  trailing  annual, 
nsttive  of  Italy  and  Bicily,  with  ovate- 
bmce-ihaped  leaves.  Flowers  in  spring 
and  summer,  flesh -coloorsd,  pendulous ; 
ealyx  swidlen,  petals  cleft.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  this  species,  the  best 
known  being  compaeta,  very  dwarf, 
densely  tufted,  covered  with  beautifol 
pink  flowers  in  spring;  compaeta  alia, 
with  white  flowers;  'Empress  of  India,' 
*  Snow  King,'  '  Double  Pmk,'  ruherrima 
and  rvbemtna  BonrutU,  and  '  Zulu 
Kiitg*  (donbie)  are  other  forms  worth 
growing. 

CuHurs  and  Propagation.  —  This 
S0eD«  and  its  varieties  grow  6-9  in.  high, 


and  ars  very  popular  for  spring  bedding, 
especially  as  they  soon  make  fine  tufts, 
and  produce  their  pretty  flowers  in  great 
abundance.  Seeds  may  be  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe  in  some  spare  part  of  the  garden, 
and  as  soon  as  the  beds  and  bon&irs  are 
cleared  of  the  usual  summer  bedding 
plants,  they  may  be  filled  with  the  young 
Silenes.  It  is  better  to  get  them  planted 
at  least  before  the  middle  of  OctotSer,  and 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  September 
for  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as 
otherwise  they  wiU  be  unable  to  establish 
themselves  before  the  frosty  weather  sets 
in.  By  planting  early,  good  strong  tufty 
plants  wiU  be  obtained  for  flowering  pro. 
msely  in  spring.  For  flowering  during 
the  summer  months  seeds  may  be  sown 
in  the  open  border  in  patches  in  April  and 
May,  anerwards  thinning  the  seedlings 
out  6-9  in.  apart. 

S.  pennaylvanica  (Ameriown  Wild 
Pink).— A.  beaotifbl  downy  N.  American 
perennial  4-8  in.  high.  Lower  leaves 
narrowly  spoon-shaped,  nearly  smooth, 
tapering  into  hairy  stalks ;  upper  ones 
lancB-shaped.  Flowers  in  early  summer, 
pink,  clustered ;  petals  wedge-shaped, 
slightly  notched  and  iagged-edged. 

CtUtuTe  de.  as  aoove  for  S.  acaulii. 
Increased  by  seeds  and  division. 

S.  picta. — A  pretty  rush-like  annual 
1-2  ft.  high,  native  of  Asia  Uinor  and 
Syria,  with  muoh-branohed  slightly  downy 
stems.  Lower  leaves  obovate  spoon- 
shaped  ;  upper  ones  linear,  acute.  Flowers 
in  summer,  pink,  loosely  panicled ;  calyx 
striped,  and  petals  veined  with  red. 

Cvltv/re  etc,  as  above  for  S.  pendala. 
Increased  by  seeds. 

S.  pumilio  (Pigmy  Calehjiy),  —  A 
beautiful  densely  tufted  perenniiil,  2-8  is. 
hij^,  native  of  the  l^roL  Leaves  shining 
green,  linear  or  spoou'shaped,  somewhat 
Besby  and  blunt,  and  sUghlly  downy. 
Flowers  in  summer,  rosy,  ^out  an  inch 
above  the  leaves  ;  calyz  swollen,  haiiy, 
many-nerved ;  petals  obcoidate. 

Culture  tic.  as  above  for  S.  ocokIu. 
Increased  by  seeds  or  division. 

S.  pnailla. — A  charming  little  plant, 
closely  related  to  S.  quadrifida.  It  has 
mossy  foliage,  and  the  white  flowers  are 
produced  (hroughont  the  summer  months 
on  stalks  2-4  in.  high. 

CuUwre  do.  as  above  fbr  8.  a^aulit. 
It  flonrishes  in  moist  sandy  loam  with  a 
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little  mortar  mbbish  in  holt-ahaciy  ploaea 
in  the  ro«k  garden.  When  it  finds  a  &vonr- 
able  Bpot  it  reproduces  iteelf  readily  from 
self- sown  seed. 

S.  qnadridentBta.  —  A  speoiea  closely 
related  to  S,  alpetlrii.  It  grows  4-6  in. 
high,  BJid  fbmiB  dense  masBes  of  green 
linear  oblaneeolate  leaves  aboDl  1^  in. 
long.  Ths  flowers  are  &ee1y  produced  in 
summer — from  June  onwards — in  loose 
panicles,  and  ore  pure  white  with  wed^- 
shaped  4 -toothed  petals. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  S.  acaulit. 

S.  quadrifida. — A  pretty  loose-growing 
European  species  somewhat  resembting 
Oypaopkila  elegant  in  appearance.  It 
grows  8-6  in.  high,  its  slender  stems  being 
Rimished  with  linear  leaves  about  IJ  in. 
long.  The  white  wedge-shaped  flowers 
with  4  blunt  teeth  appear  from  June 
onwards  in  great  profusion  and  are  very 
attractive. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  S.  acauli». 

S.  rcgia.  (Boyal  Catehfly).  —  A  downy 
perennial  8-4  n.  high,  native  of  the  S. 
United  States.  Leaves  thickish,  ovate 
lance-shaped,  acute.  Flowers  in  suntmer, 
deep  scarlet,  nomerons,  in  clusters ;  petals 
spooD-shaped,  lanceolate,  mostly  nU' 
divided. 

Culture  tic,  as  above  for  S.  acaulit. 
Increased  by  seeds  or  division.  Should 
be  grown  in  a  warm  comer  of  the  flower 
border. 

S.  Saxifraga.  —  A  smooth,  rather 
clammy  tufted  perennial,  8-6  in-  high, 
native  of  the  Alps,  with  acute  linear  leaves. 
Flowers  from  June  to  August,  yellowish- 
white  above,  reddish  beneath,  and  usually 
borne  singly  on  very  long  stalks,  but  oc- 
casionally two  or  three  on  Che  same  stem. 

Culture  and  PropagatioTi,  —  Owing 
to  the  thickness  of  its  light  green  leaves 
this  species  is  excellent  for  making  a 
caniet  under  taller  plants  in  the  rockery 
or  border,  especially  se  it  likes  a  certain 
amount  of  shade,  bnt  plenty  of  ventilation, 
and  a  light  and  rather  sandy  soil  with  a 
little  leaf  mould  or  peat. 

Seeds  may  be  sown  as  Hoon  as  ripe  in 
(be  open  border,  and  the  yoong  plants 
may  be  moved  to  their  flowering  positions 
before  the  end  of  September,  or  in  nuld 
weather  the  following  spring.  In  cold 
northern  parte,  it  is  safer  to  sow  in 
autumn  in  cold  frames  and  plant  out  in 
spring.     Seeds  however  may  also  be  sown 


out  of  doors  in  April  and  Hay  for  later 
blooming.  The  plants  may  also  be  divided 
when  they  have  made  good  tufls  in  spring 
or  early  autumn,  the  distance  between  the 
replanted  portions  being  9  to  12  inches- 

S.Schafta. — A  pretty  Caucasian  peren- 
nial rarely  exceeding  6  in.  high.  Leaves 
obovate,  acute.  Flowers  from  June  to 
October,  purple,  erect,  gradually  covering 
the  stems;  ciJyx  club-shaped,  more  than 
1  in.  long;  petals  wedge-shaped,  small 
toothed. 

Culture  de.  as  above  for  S.  Sojiifraga-, 
Like  the  latter  species  S,  Sehafia  is  ad- 
mirably suited  for  carpeting  patches  in 
the  rock  garden  or  border. 

S.  supina. — A  tufted  Caucasian  peren- 
nial, witii  downy,  clammy,  woody  stems. 
Leaves  linear,  acute.  Flowers  from  June 
to  August,  white,  on  short  alternate 
stalks ;  calyx  long,  cylindrically  clnb- 
shaped,  woolly ;  petals  long-clawed,  cleft. 

Culture  dc.  na  above  for  S.  araulit. 

S.  Teapertino.  —  A  beautifiil  downy 
annual  1  ft.  high,  native  of  Greece. 
Leaves  spoon-shaped,  acute,  on  ciliated 
stalks.  Flowers  io  summer,  rosy,  all 
turned  on  one  side  of  the  raceme ;  calyx 
bladdery,  club-shaped ;  petals  2-lobed- 

Cultnre  dc.  as  sbove  for  S.  compaeta, 
or  S.jiendiila.     Increased  by  seeds. 

S.  virginica  {Fire  Pink).  —  A  downy 
perennial  1-2  ft.  high,  native  of  Noru 
America.  Leaves  thin,  spoon-shaped,  or 
the  upper  ones  oblong,  lance,  diaped. 
Flowers  in  summer,  2  in.  across,  deep 
crinason,  few  and  loosely  cymose;  oolyx 
oblong  cylindrical,  becoming  obconi- 
eal ;  petals  oblong,  2.cle(t. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  is  best  rtused  fhim  seeds,  as  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  recover  if  divided. 
It  should  have  a  particularly  well-drained 
position  in  the  rockery  or  border,  as 
wetness  at  the  root  in  winter  is  more  or 
less  injurious  to  it. 

S.  Zawadski. — A  pretty  Galioian  per- 
ennial with  rosettes  of  radical  lance- 
shaped  acute  leaves,  and  slender  erect 
flower  stems  6-8  in.  high,  bearing  forked 
clusters  of  white  flowers  from  May  to 
July.  The  roimdish  petals  are  furnished 
with  2  linear  scales  at  the  base. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  requires  the  same  treatment  in 
every  way  as  8.  Saxifraga  and  S.  Sdiafta, 
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LYCHNIS  (Boss  Cakpioh).— A  geaue 
containing  sboat  80  species  of  b«autifbl 
ftiuiaal  or  perenm&l  herbs,  often  erect, 
with  the  haoit  of  Silene,  from  which  it 
differs  chiefly  in  the  flowen  having  more 
numerons  styles— S  instead  of  8.  Calyx 
inflated,  ovoid,  or  clnb-ahaped,  tubular, 
S-toothed,  10-narved.  Petals  6,  narrow- 
clawed,  with  entire  3-cleft  or  laciniated 
blades,  often  with  2  scales  at  the  base. 
StameoB  10.     StyleH  .5,  rarely  fewer 

Culture  and  Propagalion.—Tbe  Cam' 
pions  are  easily  grown  and  thrive  in  a 
U^t,  rich,  loamy  soil.  They  may  be  in- 
creased by  dividing  the  rootetooks  in 
aatninn  or  spring,  or  by  seeds.  They  are 
briOiant  objects  in  the  border,  and  are  very 
tuefnl  for  the  great  quantity  of  flowers 
they  afibrd  ba  cutting. 

The  species  described  below  are  all 
perennial  except  where  otherwise  men- 


nr  linear-lanee-shaped  leaves  1-2 
long.    Flowers  in  eaily  sonmier.  about 
^  in.  across,  rosy -pink,  in  compact  beads  ; 
[tetals  oorrow,  deeply  cleft. 

Culture  lie.  as  for  L.  ckalcedonica. 
Best  increased  from  seeds  and  witfi  more 
difficulty  by  division.  This  dwarf  plant 
is  excellent  for  carpeting  patches  in  the 
rockery.  It  Hkes  partially  shaded  spots 
and  light  sandy  soil. 

L.  chalccdoiiicft.  —  A  handsome  and 
■trildng  species  1^-8}  ft.  high,  native  of 
Bosaia.  Leaves  lance-shaped,  somewhat 
haart-sbaped  at  the  base,  hairy,  stem- 
elasping.  Flowers  in  Bnmmer,  bright 
■carlet,  in  dense  heads ;  calyx  round, 
club-shaped,  ribbed.  There  is  a  white- 
flowered  form  called  alba,  and  also  a 
double- flowered  one  called  jlore  plmio. 

CtUlare  and  Propagation,  —  There 
■re  many  varieties  of  this  fine  speuiea, 
including  doable  red  and  double  white 
forms.  The  single -flowered  varieties  are 
on  the  whole  best  increased  from  seeds, 
although  they  may  be  also  multiplied  by 
division.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  as  soon 
BB  ripe  ont  of  doors  in  the  milder  parts  of 
the  iongdom,  or  in  cold  &ames  in  ui^avour- 
able  localities.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  spring  sowing,  bat  if  the  plants  are 
required  to  bloom  the  same  year,  it  is 
better  to  sow  the  seeds  in  gentle  heat,  and 
have  the  seedlings  grown  on  and  hardened 
oS,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  planting  in  the  open 


border  by  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 

The  double  ■flowered  forms — both  scar- 
let and  white— can  only  be  inoreased  by 
dividing  the  plants,  as  they  very  rarply 
produce  any  seeds  at  all.  Division  is  beet 
done  in  early  autumn,  before  the  end  of 
September,  or  in  mild  weather  in  spring. 

The  double  flowered  kinds  are  some- 
what lees  vigorous  than  the  single-flowered 
ones,  and  are  best  left  nndivided  if  doing 
well,  for  at  least  two  or  three  years,  or 
even  more  according  to  circumstances. 
Splendid  tufted  plants  are  produced  on 
well -manured    and     well-drained    loamy 

L.  Ca^-TOta.  (Agroeiemma  Caeti-roia). 
Bote  of  Heaven.  —  An  annual  species 
about  1  h.  high,  native  of  the  Levant. 
It  has  tufts  of  much-branched  stems 
clothed  with  bright  green  linear  lance- 
shaped  leaves.  Flowers  during  sonuuer, 
dehcate  rose,  bright  purple  in  the  type, 
with  oboordate  petals  having  white  scales 
at  the  base. 

The  variety  Jimbriata  (also  known  as 
Tiana)  grows  about  9  in.  high,  and  has 
fimbriated  petals.  There  is  also  a  form 
of  flmbriata  called  Ulacta  having  pale 
lilao  blossoms,  the  plant  itself  densely 
tnfted  and  very  fii^e-flowering.  The  white- 
fiowered  form  resembles  the  type  in  every 
wai^,  with  the  exception  of  oolour.  The 
variety  purpurea  is  compact  in  habit, 
with  deep  purple  flowers. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Being  an 
annual,  the  Rose  of  Heaven  and  its  varie- 
ties are  raised  fl-om  seed  sown  annually, 
either  in  early  antumn  in  cold  frames,  or 
in  the  open  border  about  April  and  Ma^, 
according  as  early  or  late  flowering  is 
required.  The  seedlings  may  be  thinned 
ont  about  6-8  in.  apart  when  the  seeds 
are  sown  out  of  doors  in  the  flowering 
patches. 

L.,  coronaria  (Agroatemima  eoronairia), 
A  species  2  8  ft.  high,  native  of  S. 
Europe,  with  broadly  lance- shaped, 
leathery  leaves,  8  in.  long,  covered  with  a 
whitish  wooUy  down.  Flowers  in  July 
and  August,  about  1  \  in.  across,  crimson- 
red,  calyx  somewhat  bell-shaped,  ribbed, 
petals  notched.  The  variety  atrotait- 
griiruia  has  fine  (lark  crimson-red  flowers. 
White-flowered  and  double  red-flowered 

CuUiire  and  Fropagation.—L.  coro- 
nana  and  its  varieties  are  excellent  border 
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flowers,  ftud  are  vers  valukble  for  catting. 
The  plants  may  be  increased  nmcb  in  the 
same  way  &b  reoommeaded  for  L,  chalce- 
diinica,  either  bj  aoodB  sown  in  antonm 
or  Bpring,  in  oold  frames  or  in  Che  open 
border  according  to  locality ;  or  by  dividing 
the  plants  in  e&r\y  autumn  or  spring. 
Better  plants  are  however,  aa  a  rale,  ob- 
tained from  seeds. 

L.  dioicA  (L.  diiima).  —  Baehelor'i 
Button*;  Bed  Cwmpion.  —  A  native  of 
damp  capses,  hedgebanks  Ac,  in  the 
British  Islands,  and  also  fonnd  in  Europe, 
Siberia  &c.  Stems  softly  hairy,  rarely 
quite  smooth,  clammy  above,  1-8  ft.  high. 
Lower  leaves  8-6  in.  long,  obovate, 
stalked ;  npper  ones  narrower.  Flowers 
from  spring  to  automn,  purpla-rose, 
usually  dicecions  in  wild  specimens — that 
is,  the  male  flowers  are  on  one  plant,  the 
temales  on  another ;  calyx  very  hair^, 
reddish.  The  double-flowered  variety  is 
very  attractive.  It  flowers  incessantly 
and  is  a  fine  border  plant. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
doiible-flowered  variety  being  seedless  it 
may  be  increased  by  simply  di^-iding  the 
rootstocke  in  autumn  or  spring.  The 
single  form  however  may  be  increased 
either  by  seeds  or  division  in  the  some 
way  as  recommended  for  L.  ckalcedonica. 

L.  Flos-cnculi  {Cuckoo  Flower  ; 
Bagged  Robin).  —  A  somewhat  rough- 
stemmed  plant  1-2  ft.  high,  native  of 
moiat  meadows,  copses,  cornfields  Ac,  in 
the  British  Islands.  Lower  leaves  stalked, 
oblong  lance-shaped,  pointed,  the  upper 
ones  narrow.  Flowers  in  May  and  Jtme, 
drooping,  rosy,  rarely  white,  petals  with  4 
linear  eegmente ;  calyx  purplish -red.  with 
ten  darker  ribs.  The  double-flowered 
variety  {Jlore  plena)  is  superior  to  the 
t.^'pe  and  is  more  highly  valued  as  a  garden 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Ba«ed  Bobin  flonrishes  in  any  good  and 
well-drained  garden  soil,  and  prefers 
rather  damp  and  shaded  situations.  It 
IB  useful  for  planting  under  tall  trees 
or  near  the  edges  of  pieces  of  water,  or  in 
damp  shaded  parts  of  the  rockery.  For 
cutting  purposes  the  flowers  of  both  the 
double  and  single  kinds  are  very  useful. 

Seeds  of  the  single  variety  may  be 
sown  either  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  in  spring 
as  recommended  for  L.  ehahedonica,  but 
the  plants  may  also  be  increased  by 
diri^ng  the  roots  about  the  end  of  Sep- 


tember orinspring.  The  double- flowered 
variety  ean  only  be  increased  by  divimon 
in  this  way. 

L.  Floa-Jovis  [Agrottemma  FUa- 
Jovit). — Flower  of  Love.^-k  Swiss  plant 
12-16  in.  high,  with  woolly  lance-shaped, 
stem-clasping  leaves.  Flowers  in  summer, 
purple  or  scarlet,  in  umbel -like  heads- 
Calyx  cylindrical,  club-shaped ;  petaU 
2-lobed. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Althongfa 
a  true  perennial  this  species  is  as  a  rule 
better  raised  from  seeds  in  the  same  way 
as  L.  coronaria.  The  plants,  however, 
may  be  also  divided  in  spring  or  autnuw. 
They  like  a  sandy  well-drained  loam. 

L.  fulgeDS.— A  Siberian  perennial  6-12 
in,  hi^,  with  ovate  tance-sbaped,  hairy 
leaves.  Flowers  in  spring  and  summer, 
bright  vermilion,  large  and  handsome  ; 
petals  4-cleft ;  outer  divisions  awl-shaped ; 
calyx  cylindrical,  woolly, 

Calture  and  Propagation. — This  bril- 
liant species  requires  to  be  grown  in  rich 
and  well-drained  turfy  loamy  soil,orweU- 
momired  garden  mould,  as  it  sometimes 
fails  to  establish  itself  if  neglected. 
Seeds  are  freely  produced,  and  may  be 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  cold  frames,  afW- 
wards  prioking  the  seedlings  out  and 
growing  them  on  in  the  frames  until  mild 
weather  in  spring,  when  they  may  be 
planted  out  in  the  open  border.  Here 
they  should  be  grouped  in  bold  masses 
for  eflect,  each  plant  being  6-9  in.  away 
from  the  next.  The  plants  may  be  in- 
creased by  division  about  September,  or 
in  spring,  and  also  by  means  of  cnttiogs 
of  the  f  oung  shoots.  The  latter  are  beat 
taken  m  spring,  and  inserted  in  light 
sandy  soil,  and  placed  on  a  gentle  mit- 
bed  until  rooted.  They  are  afterwarda 
potted  up  singly,  and  when  established  ax» 
hardened  off  for  planting  out. 

L.  gnwdiflora.— A  Chinese  species  8-13 
in.  high.  Leaves  ovate,  almost  Btalkless, 
smooth.  Flowers  from  June  to  August, 
brick-red  or  scarlet,  abont  2  in.  across, 
with  spreading  lacerated  petals,  and  an 
inflated  calyx. 

Cultvreand  Propagation. — Thisbean- 
tifhl  perennial  is  not  qntte  hardy  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  henee  may 
require  some  little  protection  with  brackea 
or  dried  leaves  Ae.  in  the  colder  and  more 
northern  parts  in  severe  winters.  It 
likes  a  well-drained  sandy  loam  and  peat 
or  leaf  soil,  and  a  worm,  sheltered  and 
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pKrttally  ahaded  ntuation  in  (he  rook 
gudeD  or  flower  border.  If  Beads  are 
pTodnoed  tb«7  m»j  be  iown  as  reoom- 
mended  for  L.  fulgmia  above.  FailioK 
them,  the  plaots  may  be  divided  about 
the  middle  or  end  of  September,  and  re- 
planted about  9  or  12  in.  apart  in  maeaes. 
Division  may  also  take  plaee  in  spring, 
bat  does  not  as  a  rule  succeed  so  well  aa 
when  done  in  early  antunm.  Cuttings  of 
(he  yoong  ehoota  may  also  be  rooted  like 
Otose  of  L.fuigen: 

L.  lM»g«aiHi.  ~  This  One  plant  is 
•iqtposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  L.  ful- 
gant  and  L.  oonmoria  or  h.  grandiflora. 
It  has  ahagg;  stems,  1-2  fl.  high,  and 
lai^  lauoe^^aped,  pointed,  hairy  leaves 
porple-brown  b«neath.  Flowers  in  snm- 
mer,  2  in.  or  more  aoroee,  bright  scarlet. 
Petals  broadly  obovate,  somewhat  deeply 
notched,  and  with  2  awl-ahaped  teeth  at 
the   aide.      Calyx   ahaggy,   swollen,   and 

There  are  several  varieties  varying  in 
eolonr  bom  scarlet  to  pore  white,  the 
intermediate  shades  being  rose,  sahnon, 

Ck  te.  The  form  known  as  grand^lora 
very  fine  and  brilliant  Sowers  of  van- 
one  studee,  and  that  known  as  nana 
represents  a  somewhat  dworfer  and  more 
compoet  race- 
Culture  and  Propagation.— Thla  is 
imdonhtedly  one  of  the  finest,  most  showy 
border  perennials.  It  flourishes  in  ordina^ 
good  and  well-drained  garden  soils.  It 
however  prefers  a  miitnre  of  peat  and 
loam,  and  may  be  maeeed  in  front  of 
Bhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  other  Brica. 
eeons  plants.  L.  haageana  and  its  varie- 
ties may  be  increased  by  sowing  seeds  aa 
•oon  as  ripe,  or  in  spring,  in  the  way 
recommended  for  L.  ehalcedonica  or 
Ij.  fulgent,  and  plants  obtained  in  this 
iray  present  a  great  variety  of  shades  of 
colour.  Any  choice  or  rare  variety  how- 
ever may  be  increased  by  division  in 
early  autumn  or  spring,  and  also  by  means 
of  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots,  in  the 
•ame  way  as  recommended  for  L.  fulgent 
kod  £.  grandnfiora. 

L.  LagaaCK  (Petroeoptu  pyrenaioa). 
A  beaudAil  Fyrenean  species  about  S  in. 
bi^  Leaves  obovate  or  oblong,  rather 
LMthery,  and  slightly  glaucous.  Flowers 
in  spring  and  sommer,  bright  rose,  less 
tfi^lln.aeross,withawhitecentre.  This 
fs  s  fine  tnfted  plant  for  sunny  parts  of  the 
roekgardrai. 

CtUtun  de-BmUali.  aJpina  t.hove. 


L.  ocnlata  (Vitearia  oeulala).  —  A 
lovely  Algerian  annual,  6-18  In.  high, 
forming  compact  and  &ee-flowering  tons- 
Leaves  glancoDH  lance-shaped  acnte,  be. 
coming  narrower  up  the  stems.  Flowers 
in  eommer  in  great  profiisiou,  pinkiah- 
pnrple,  the  nottmed  petals  having  a  deep 
porple  spot  at  the  base.  Calyx  suddenly 
oontracted  below  the  middle. 

There  are  several  desirable  varieties 
suoh  as  eardinaiit,  bright  crimson -porple ; 
cantlea,  bluish  ;  alba,  white  ;  DunnetU, 
rose ;  iplendent,  soarlet ;  elegant  picta, 
crimson -purple  edged  with  white ;  and 
nana,  a  dwarf  about  9  in.  high  with 
flowers  of  various  shades,  rose,  purple,  and 

CuUurs  ife.as  abovefor  L.  Casli-rota. 

L.  Fresli.— A  native  of  Poland,  12-18 
in.  high.  Lower  leaves  numerous,  in 
rosettes,  ovate-lanoe-shaped,  or  obovate 
pointed,  prolonged  down  the  stem ; 
upper  leaves  ovate,  abruptly  pointed, 
entire,  much  veined,  deep  green.  Flowers 
in  summer,  purphsh  or  carmine-rose, 
about  1  in.  across,  opening  in  the  day- 
time, numerously  produced  in  forked 
panicled  clusters,  and  having  reddish 
bracts;  the  corona  in  the  centre  is  fringed, 
satiny  and  rose-white ;  oalyi  reddish, 
mttco  swollen. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  L.  Haageana. 

L.  pyrenaica.  —  A  Pyrenean  species, 
8-4  in.  nigh.  Leaves  glauoous,  leathery, 
lower  ones  spoon-shaped,  those  of  the 
stem  heart-shaped,  sessile.  Flowers  in 
summer,  pale  fle^  colour,  aboat  j  in. 
aoroBB,  in  forked  clusters.  Petals  slightly 
notched;  calyx  bell- shaped. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  L.  alpina. 

L.  SieboldL — A  handsome  Japaness 
species  about  1  ft.  high.  Leaves  sessile, 
tower  ones  oblong,  closely  set,  the  others 
Dvate-oblong  acute,  entire,  soft  and  downy. 
Flowers  in  summer,  large  pure  white, 
with  wedge-shaped  irregular  slightly 
notched  petals  with  jagged  edges. 

Culture  <te.  as  above  for  L.  grandi- 
flora. 

L.  veipeitina  {L.  alba). — While  Cam- 
pion.— A  British  and  European  species 
1-8  ft.  high,  with  swollen -jointed  purplish 
stems.  Leaves  connate,  ovate-oblong, 
pointed,  tapering  at  the  base,  hairy,  the 
lower  ones  stalked,  the  upper  ones  sessile. 
Flowers  from  May  to  August,  white, 
slightly  scented  in  the  evening.    Calyx 
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over  }  in.  long,  hairy,  ribbed ;  pataJs  oleft. 
The  double-flowered  variety  jlore-pleno  is 
best  known,  ondia  more  highly  vaJaed  for 
(he  flower   garden.        It  is   an  excellent 

border  plant  and  has  large  white  flowers 
that  are  very  useful  for  cutting. 

Ctilture  dc.  an  ahoyeiOT  L,  lUoiea.  The 
double- flowered  variety  mnst  be  carefully 
divided  when  it  ie  wiehad  to  increase  the 

L.  Tr»C«ri«  {Oerman  Catchfly).  —  A 
haadaome  evergreen  10-18  in.  high, 
native  of  Britain,  Enrope  Ac,  with 
smooth  erect  stems,  clammy  at  the  nodes. 
Lower  leaves  8-G  in.  long,  grass-like,  with 
stalks  downy  at  the  margins.  Flowers 
in  eariy  Bommer,  almost  sessile,  with 
obovate  red-pniple  notched  petals.  Calyx 
i  in.  long,  purple,  swollen  upwards. 

There  are  several  vanetiea,  among 
which  albu,  white,  spUTid«n>,  deep  red, 
And  the  double -flowered  form  {ffore-pleno) 
with  rosy. pink  blossoms  are  best  known. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  and  its  varieties,  especially  the 
beaatifol  double -flowered  ones,  are  excel- 
lent border  or  rock  plants,  and  when  grown 
in  masses  produce  a  very  striking  efiect 
when  in  blosaom.  The  single- flowered 
varieties  produce  seeds  in  abundance,  and 
may  be  increased  by  that  means  in  the 
tame  way  as  L.  haoyeana.  or  L.  ehalce- 
doniea.  They  are  also  very  readily  mul- 
tiplied by  dividing  the  tufts  in  eariy 
autumn  or  in  spring,  and  this  is  the  only 
way  that  the  double-flowered  forms  can 
be  increased,  besides  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  in  spring  in  the  same  way  as 
mentioned  nnder  L.  fulgent. 

CERASTIUM  (Modsb-Eab  Cbjck- 
weed). — A  genus  containing  according  to 
some  authors  about  100  species,  Dot 
reduced  to  abont  10  by  Bentham  and 
Hooker.  Chiefly  downy  or  hairy,  rarely 
smooth,  annual  or  perennial  herbs. 
IiOavee  varions,  but  rarely  awl-shaped. 
Flowers  in  terminal,  forked,  sometimes 
leafy,  sometimes  alniost  ualied,  cymes. 
Bepals  G,  rarely  4.  Fetab  equal  in 
number,  notched  or  2-cleft,  very  rarely 
entire  or  laciniated,  sometimeB  minnte. 
Stuuens  10,  or  fewer  by  abortion.  Styles 
6,  rarely  4  or  8,  opposite  the  sepals.  Cap- 
sule cylindrical  or  cylindric -conical,  often 
ivonrved. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — All  the 
Cerastiums  grow  readily  in  ordinary 
garden  soil.     They  are  easily  inoreaeed  by 


division  in  efurly  antnmn  or  in  spring ;  or 
by  cuttings  in  the  open  border  in  a  ^ady 
jdaee  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months.  Seeds  are  freely  produced  by 
many  kinds,  and  may  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe  in  pots  or  pans  of  well-drained  soil, 
and  placed  in  cold  frames  during  the 
winter  months.  The  seedlings  should  be 
pricked  out  when  large  enough  to  handle 
into  other  boxes  or  pans,  and  should  have 
as  mnch  light  and  air  during  the  winter  as 
possible  and  on  all  favourable  occasions. 
They  will  be  strong  and  sturdy  for  plant- 
ing out  in  spring.  Of  the  perennial 
species  described  below,  Bteoari  feint, 
grandijlorum,  and  tomontotitM  are  most 
generally  grown  on  account  of  their 
attractive  silvery  foliage.  They  are  affec- 
tive for  borders  and  edgings,  and  contrast 
forcibly  with  the  brighter  colours  of  other 
plants.  They  are  also  useful  for  masidng 
m  the  rockery,  and  most  of  the  species  like 
an  open  and  sunny  situation. 

C.  alplniim. — A  British  species  2-4  in. 
high.  Leaves  ovate  elliptic  or  oblong, 
covered  with  long  silky  burs,  or  smooth. 
Flowers  in  summer,  white ;  panicles 
rather  hairy,  few-flowered.  There  are 
several  forms,  the  best  known  perhaps 
being  tatiatu-m  and  villotum. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  species 
seeds  freely. 

C.  Bieberstani. — An  evergreen  species 
about  6  in.  high,  native  of  Tanria. 
Stems  branching,  with  woolly  ovate- 
lance-shaped  leaves.  Flowers  in  early 
summer,  white,  on  erect  forked  stalks. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 

C.  Balaiieri.~-A  Spanish  species  4-13 
in.  high,  with  sesale  silvery  leaves, 
usually  ovate -lance-shaped,  acute,  entire. 
Flowers  in  early  summer,  white,  large,  in 
regular  forked  cymes. 

Culture  ifc.  ae  above. 

C.  decalTsns.— An  intereetmg  plant, 
native  of  Servia.  It  has  trailing  and 
rather  woody  stems,  and  dense  roeattesof 
green  leaves  covered  with  tufts  of  wooL 
The  numerous  pure  white  flowers  appear 
in  May  and  June. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above. 

C.  prandiflorum. — A  strong-growing 
deciduous  species  about  6  in.  hi^,  native 
of  E.  Europe.  Leaves  narrow,  acute, 
hoary  or  woolly,  with  somewhat  revohite 
margins.      Flowers    in    summer,   white. 
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lArgs,  oonapienotiB,  7-lS  oo  ui  ereet 
BtJk. 

Culture  dc.  aa  sbova. 

C.  Utlfoliam.^'A  deciduous  Enropean 
speoieB  S~6  in.  high,  with  ovate  ali^tly 
Btklked  leavea,  pale  green  or  sl^tly 
gUtncooa.  FlowersiDsommer.large, white, 
■olitary,  or  on  Bparinglj  forked  sfajke. 

Culture  Se.  a«  above. 

C  pnrpurmacciu.  —  A  remarkable 
species,  native  of  the  alpine  regioni  of  the 
Caneasiu.  It  has  a  Dvdbons  lootstook 
from  which  spring  stems  2^-8^  in.  long, 
ftuniehed  with  oblong  linear-lance- shaped 
leaves.  The  rather  large  flowers  appear 
in  snmmer  and  are  of  a  beantifiil  bloe, 
which  oontraete  welt  with  the  purple 
eepala. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  is  a 
ver;  eCfeotive  plant  in  the  rock  garden 
when  in  bloMom.  It  will  ^w  in  well- 
drained  aoil  in  sunny  sitnations,  bat  can 
be  JDCiensod  onlj  by  means  of  seeds  sown 
in  the  way  advised  above.  M  neither 
nmoerB  nor  side  ehoots  are  produced 
from  the  central  stock  it  cannot  be  in- 
creased  by  division. 

C.  tomentosimi. — A  beautiful  and  well- 
known  evergreen  species,  6  in.  high, 
native  of  8.  and  E.  Europe.  Leaves 
silvery  and  oblong,  spoon -shaped,  upper 
ones  lance -shaped.  Flowers  in  early  sum- 
mer, white,  in  forked  oymea  on  erect 
stiJks.  This  species  ii  extenaively  used 
aa  an  edging  for  beds,  borders,  banks  ke. 

CuUiire  de.  as  above. 

ARENARIA  (Sandwobt).— A  ({enns 
of  more  than  130  Bpecies  of  annual  or 
perennial  herbs,  sometimes  Blender  or 
stiffish  with  small  awl-shaped  leaves, 
sometimes  spreading  or  tufted  with 
broader  leaves.  Flowers  terminal, 
cyinoee-paniculat«,  or  capitate,  rarely 
AxiUary  or  almost  solitary.  Sepals  G, 
rarely  4.  Petals  equal  in  number,  white, 
or  very  rarely  red,  entire  or  slightly 
notched,  or  rarely  absent.  Stamens  10, 
rarely  8  or  fewer  by  abortion.  Styles  8, 
■aldom  %  or  A~6  in  some  flowers. 

The  plants  known  as  AUvn«  are  now 
referred  to  this  genns. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Arenariaa  are  pretty  littie  plants,  chiefly 
■nitable  for  the  rock  garden  in  more  or 
leu  exposed  situations,  in  ordinary  soil. 
Tbs  perennial  species,  which  only  are 
worth  growing,  may  be  increased  by 
division  in  early  spring  or  antomn ;  by 


seeds  sown  in  spring  in  a  cold  frame  ;  or 
by  cuttings  put  under  a  bell  glass  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months,  keeping 
them  shaded  mttil  &irly  well  rooted.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  best  Sandworts. 

A.  baleuica.  —  A  pretty  perennial 
Sandwort,  native  of  Corsioa,  with  very 
small  ovate,  shining,  rather  fleshy,  ciliated 
leaves.  Flowers  in  early  summer,  white, 
numerous,  borne  on  purple  or  violet 
stalks  1-8  in.  high. 

Culture  and  Propagation, — This  is  an 
exoellent  plant  for  covering  the  faces  of 
rocks  or  atones,  as  the  tiny  foliage  almost 
adheres  to  the  surface,  making  it  a  mass 
of  deep  shining  green  with  scarcely  on 
interstice.  It  &kes  open,  airy,  and  par- 
tially shaded  dtaations  with  plenty  of 
moistu«.  If  closed  to  hot  smuhine  and 
dronght  it  soon  becomes  parched  and 
withered. 

Seeds  are  freely  produced,  and  though 
minute  may  be  saved  with  comparative 
ease  if  picked  before  the  pods  aie  ripe 
enough  to  burst.  Theseedsmaybesownas 
soon  as  ripe  in  pots  or  pans  of  fine  sandy 
soil,  and  require  scarcely  any  covering. 
They  mnst  be  kept  shaded  and  moist,  and 
when  the  tiny  seedlings  are  well  above 
ground,  they  may  be  pricked  out  into 
similar  pots  and  pans,  and  wintered  in 
cold  frames  until  spring. 

An  easier  method  of  increase  however 
is  by  dividing  the  plants  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  The  divided 
portions  should  be  placed  on  fine  soil, 
and  have  a  little  boU  sprinkled  here  and 
there  over  the  patches  to  hold  the  plants 
down.  If  kept  shaded  and  moist  they 
will  soon  root,  and  may  be  placed  in  the 
rockery. 

A.  ciliata.  —  A  procumbent,  tnfled 
evergreen  species,  2-8  in.  high,  native  of 
Ireland,  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles, 
Europe  &c.  Leaves  small,  ovate,  downy, 
fringed  with  hairs  near  the  base. 
Flowers  in  summer,  about  J  in.  across, 
white,  with  spoon-shaped  petals. 

Culture  dc,  as  above. 

A.  gmmioifolla, — A  tufted  evergreen 
grassy  Cancasian  plant  6-10  in.  high. 
Leaves  long,  awl-shaped,  rough-edged. 
Flowers  in  summer,  white,  on  erect 
stalks ;  petals  obovate,  6-6  times  longer 
than  the  blunt  sepals. 

Culture  dc.  as  above- 

A.  grandiflora. — A  native  of  France. 
8-6  inches   high.     Leaves    awl-shaped. 
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S-neired,  fringed  with  bain,  lower  anee 
crowded.  Flowers  in  Bummer,  white, 
nsnollj  BolitEtiy,  on  long  downj  Btftlks. 
The  variety  b^tora  hiu  two  flowere  on  a 
etem.  uid  triftora  three. 

Culture  de.  aa  ftbove. 

A.  laridfolik.— A  8wiM  BpeoieB  abont 
6  in.  hif^,  with  awl-shaped  lekvee  tooth- 
letted  and  ciliated  oa  the  edges.  Flowers 
in  snimner,  white,  1,  8,  or  6,  home  on 
rather  rongh  apright  stems. 

CaUurB  tmd  Propagation.  —  This 
apeciee  is  snitable  for  rockeries  or  border 
edgings,  and  flonriahes  in  light  eandj  soil 
in  annny  sitnationB.  It  is  easily  inoreased 
by  division  of  the  tofts  in  early  autonm  or 

2 ring,  or  may  be  raised  from  seeds  in 
e  some  way  as  A.  beUearioa. 

A,  longifolia.— A  Siberian  species  6-9 
in.  high,  with  awl-shaped,  thread-like, 
sermlated  leaves.  Flowers  in  sonuuer, 
white,  erowded  on  three-forked  smooth 
panicles. 

Culture  dc,  as  above. 

A.  montana.  —  A  handsome  species 
about  8  in.  high,  native  of  France  and 
Spain.  Leaves  lance-shaped  linear, 
borne  on  very  long  stems,  procmnbent. 
Flowers  in  summer,  white,  large,  over  an 
inch  across,  solitary,  on  long  staUiB. 

Culture  do.  as  above.  As  an  orna- 
mental plant  for  hanging  over  the  faces  of 
rock  in  half-shaded  places  in  the  rockery, 
A.  moniana  is  superior  to  any  other 
species  of  Arenaria.  Its  loose  and  elegant 
and  nnmerouH  white  flowers  make  it  a 
eharming  pictnre  in  suitable  positions.  It 
is  easily  increased  by  cuttings  made  in 
April  and  May,  and  inserted  iu  aandy  soil 
in  shaded  spots.  Seeds  are  also  freely 
prodnoed  and  may  be  sown  when  ripe  or 
in  spring. 

A.  peploidea  [Btmkenya  p^loidet). — 
Sea  Purtlane. — A  native  of  British  sea. 
shores,  8-4  in.  high,  with  rather  fleshy, 
ovate -acute,  recurved  leaves.  Flowers 
from  May  to  August,  ^  in.  across,  white. 
Petals  of  the  staminate  flowers  as  long  as 
sepals ;  of  the  pistillate  flowers  shorter. 

Culture  Ae.  as  above. 

A.  pnrpnrBsceiu.  —  A  closely  tufted 
evergreen  species,  about  6  in.  high,  found 
abundantly  on  the  higher  Pyrenees. 
Leaves  smooth,  ovate  lance  -  shaped, 
pointed,  stalklesa.  Flowers  in  early 
smnmer,  purplish,  nomerons,  borne  on 
downy  stuks. 

Cwltnr*  Ae.  as  above. 


A.  rotiindifolia.  —  A  Siberian  species 
4-6  in.  high.  Leaves  about  \  in.  aoroee, 
roundish,  ciliated,  on  tufted  branohes. 
Flowers  in  summer,  white,  sohtary,  with 
roimdiab  ovate  petals. 

CvXUere  da,  as  above. 

A.  tetraqnetra.  —  A  diatinot  looking 
tufted  species  about  6  inches  high,  native 
of  the  French  Mediterranean  ahoiea. 
Leaves  ovate,  edged  with  a  white  oarti. 
lage,  and  fringed  at  the  base.  Flowera 
in  smnmer,  white,  in  heads,  with  narrow 
leaves  between. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  vcma.  —  A  native  of  dry  rocks, 
pastoree,  bonks  Ac.  in  the  Britishlelands, 
and  also  fouid  in  Central  Emrope,  N. 
Africa,  and  N.  America.  It  is  1-8  in. 
high,  with  densely  tofted  S-nerved  awl- 
sh^ted  leaves.  Flowers  in  early  sommer, 
j  in.  across,  white,  with  greenish  eentres, 
freely  produced.  The  variety  earpitota 
has  very  leafy  stems,  smooth  eti.y\  and 
flower  stalks.  In  the  variety  GerarAi 
the  leaves  do  not  end  in  a  small  point. 

CuUu/re  dc.  as  above. 

SAGINA  (Peaslwbbd  ;  Pbasl- 
woBi). — A  genua  of  about  8  small  tufted 
annual  or  perennial  herbs,  with  awl- 
shaped  leaves,  and  small,  nsnally  long- 
staUced  flowers.  Sepals  4-£.  Petals 
4^5,  entire,  or  slightly  notched,  some- 
times minute  or  absent.  Stamens  equal 
in  number  to  the  sepals,  or  twice  aa 
many,   or    fewer    by  abortion.      S^lea 

anaJ  in  number  to  the  sepals  and 
■emate  with  them. 

Cnltwre  and  Propagation.  —  Tha 
Pearlworts  being  mostly  weeds,  the 
speciee  mentioned  below  is  the  only  ooe 
worthy  of  notice  as  a  garden  plant.  It 
may  be  raised  from  seed  sown  in  May, 
and  increased  in  the  autumn  by  dividi^ 
the  patches.  For  making  a  green  oarpet 
or  edging  to  a  border  it  ie  very  osenil. 
and  great  hopes  were  at  one  time 
entertained  of  its  value  for  making 
lawns,  but  with  the  greatest  oare  it 
becomes  too  patchy  for  bciiB  purpose. 

S.  pUifera  (Spergula  piUfgra).  —  A 
tufted  moss-like  plant,  about  2  in.  high, 
native  of  Corsica.  Leaves  linear,  awl- 
sbaped,  smooth.  Flowers  in  summer, 
■miul,  white ;  petals  twioe  as  laige  a« 
the  oblong  Utmt  sepals.  The  varie^ 
aurea  hoa  golden-yellow  foliage,  and  is 
more  or  lees  used  for  carpet  bed<Ung. 

Culture  do.  as  above. 
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XX.    PORTULACE^-Puralane  Order 

An  order  oontainiiig  about  IS  genera  and  125  species  of  sQcoulent  herbs  or 
aadarshrabs,  often  smooth,  but  sometimes  hairy.  Leaves  alternate,  seldom 
opposite,  entire,  often  fleshy.  Stipules  soarions,  sometimes  la-cerated,  or 
changed  into  hairs,  or  absent.  Flowers  solitary,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
racemose,  oymose,  or  paniculate,  the  lower  ones  axillary  or  lateral.  Sepals 
UBoally  9,  rarely  5,  free,  or  adnate  to  the  base  of  the  ovary,  much  imbricated, 
persistent  or  deciduous.  Petals  4-5,  rarely  numerous,  hypogynous  or  rarely 
perigynons,  free,  or  connate  at  the  very  base,  imbricate,  entire,  often  fleeting 
or  deliquescent.  Stamens  inserted  willi  the  petals,  often  adnate  to  them  at 
the  base,  sometimes  equalling  them  in  number,  sometimes  fewer  and  opposite, 
sometimes  numerous ;  filaments  thread-like,  distinct.  Carpels  3  or  more ; 
stigmas  several,  much  divided. 

PORTULACA  (PcnsLAKB).— A  genua 
containing  ftbont  16  species  of  apreoding 
or  eacenoing  fleshy  herbs,  with  alternate 
or  nearly  opposite  flat  or  rounded  leaves, 
often  with  tufta  of  bristles  in  the  axils, 
the  n[^er  onea  often  forming  an  involucre 
round  the  flowers.  Sepals  2,  cohering  in 
a  tube  and  adnate  to  the  base  of  the 
ovuy,  free  above,  deciduous.  Petals  4-6, 
&«•,  or  slightly  connate  at  the  baae. 
8tam«ns  8  or  more,  at  the  base  of  the 

Setals,  and  with  them  perigynous.    Style 
eeply  cut  into  8-8  branches. 

Calture  and  Propagation. — Outdoor 
FoTtnlace«  ore  best  treated  as  sjmasls. 
The  seeds  may  be  sowa  thinly  in  April 
in  pons  in  a  cold  frame.  By  June  the 
seedlingi  will  be  ready  for  planting  out. 
If  pricked  off  into  pots  or  pans  previously 
and  kept  in  a  well-aired  frame  the  seed- 
lings make  much  better  plants.  Seeds 
may  also  be  sown  in  the  open  border 
about  the  end  of  May,  to  bloom  later 
than  those  raised  under  gloss. 

The  doable- flowered  varieties  may  be 
ineroosed  by  means  of  cuttinge  during  the 
snnuner  and  antumn  months,  but  this 
proceai  necessitates  keeping  the  plants 
-  nnder  glaas  during  the  winter  period. 
The  rottingH  should  be  inserted  in  light 
■andy  soil  and  may  be  rooted  in  a  shaded 
part  of  the  garden,  out  of  doors  or  under  a 
nandli^t ;  or  if  the  season  is  unfavooiKble 
on  a  gentle  hotbed. 

Portnlaeas  are  not  particular  as  to 
■oQ,  but  rich  loam  and  leaf  mould  rait 
tbem  best.  They  should  be  planted  in 
the  sunniest  and  warmest  parts,  and  in 
bold  mosses  to  secure  better  effect  when 
in  bloom.     The  best  kind  to  grow  is: 


P.  grandiflora  (Sun  Plant).  ~  A 
beantifdl  Brazilian  plant,  about  6  in.  high, 
with  cylindrical,  acute  leaves,  having  tufts 
of  hairs  in  the  axils.  Flowers  in  suntmer, 
crimson  .purple,  throe  or  four  together, 
crowded,  surrounded  by  whorls  of  leaves 
and  crowded  hairs.  The  variety  Thellu- 
foni  is  a  taller  plant,  with  lees  cylindrical 
and  blunter  leaves  than  the  type,  and 
large  scarlet  flowers,  with  2-lobea  petals. 
There  are  several  forms  such  as  aurea, 
aureo-itriata,  alba,  cotxinea,  tplendent, 
earyophylloidei,  Thombumi,aurantiaea, 
Beamanni  4c.,  with  single  flowers  of 
various  hues,  and  most  of  them  are  ob- 
tainable from  a  packet  of  mixed  seed. 
The  variety  called  plena  has  beautiful 
double  flowers  of  a  brilliant  orimson- 
purple,  and  looks  very  handsome. 

The  popular  name  of  '  Sun  Plant '  is 
derived  from  the  fact  that  the  flowers  open 
as  a  rule  only  during  bright  sunshine ; 
hence  the  necessity  for  planting  in  warm 
sunny  positions  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

Portulaca  oleracea,  an  Indian  annual, 
is  sometimes  grown  as  a  salad,  the  leaves 
being  eaten  fresh  or  in  a  cooked  state. 

CALANDRINIA  (Rock  Pdrslanb). 
A  genus  containing  about  60  species  of 
smooth  or  bury  annual  or  perennial 
herbs,  sometimes  shrubby  at  the  base. 
Leaves  alternate  or  tufted,  rather  fleshy. 
Flowers  solitary,  long-stalked,  or  axillary, 
or  in  loose  terminal  racemes  or  con- 
tracted heads.  Sepals  2,  herbaceous, 
ovat«,  persistent,  or  rarely  deciduous. 
Petals  G,  often  ephemeral,  rarely  fewer  or 
erous,  hypogynous.  Stamens  5  or 
i,  free,  cohermg  into  a  ring  at  the 
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globose  or  OToid,  8-TtJTei 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
■peeiei  described  below  iu«  (he  ones 
cbieflj  grown  as  annuEtls  from  seed, 
except  C.  itmbellata,  which  is  treated  as  a 
bieimial.  They  like  a  light  sandy  soil  in 
wann  plaoea  in  the  rock  garden.  As  the 
plants  do  not  transplant  weU,  it  is  better 
to  BOW  seeds  where  the  plants  eire  to 
flower,  protecting  them  with  bandlights 
or  aheelB  of  glass  until  all  danger  of  frost 
is  over.  The  flowers  of  most  species  ex- 
pand only  in  bright  sunshine,  thus  resem- 
bling the  Portnlacas. 

C.  diacolor.  —  A  Chilian  plant  12-18 

in.  high,  with  fleshy  obovate  leaves, 
narrowed  at  the  base,  pole  ^een  above, 
purple  beneath.  Flowers  in  summer, 
bright  rose,  1)  in.  across,  with  a  ydlow 
tuft  of  stainess  in  the  oentre,  boma  on 
long  racemes.  The  blossoms  are  at  first 
drooping,  but  become  erect  when  fully 
expanded.  This  species  is  often  called 
C.  elegant  in  gardens. 

Ctilture  etc.  oe  above.  Seeds  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  border  in  warm  sheltered 
situations,  with  plenty  of  sunehine,  in 
April  and  May,  and  even  as  late  as  the 
end  of  Jnne,  to  secure  a  suecesaion  of 
flowering  till  late  in  autninn.  The  seed- 
lings when  large  enoogh  may  be  thinned 
ont  6-8  in.  apart. 

C.  grandiflors.  —  A  native  of  Chili  1  ft. 
high,  with  rather  shrubby  stems.  Leaves 
fleshy,  rhomboid,  aonte,  stalked.  Flowers 
in  summer,  2  in.  across,  rosy,  in  loose 
racemes ;  calyi  spotted  with  black. 

Citltttre  ie.  as  above. 

C.  HcDjiesi  {C.  tpetiota). — A  Califbr- 
nian  species  witn  mnch-branched  stems 
at  first  prostrate,  but  afterwards  turning 
upwards  12-18  in.  high.  Leaves  spathu- 
late,  much  narrowed  towards  the  base. 
Flowers  from  Jnne  to  September,  deep 
pnrple-crimson,  }-l  in.  aoross. 

Culture  dc. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  members  of  the  genns  and  looks 
very  efifective  grown  in  large  patches. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  at  intuTals  from 
April  to  July  to  keep  ap  a  succession  of 
blossom. 

C,  njtida.  —  A  pretty  tufted  species 
about  6  in.  high,  native  of  GhilL  Leaves 
smooth,  oblong,  spatholate,  snb-acnte, 
□arrowed  a(  the  base.    Flowers  in  sum- 


mer, rosy,  about  2  in.  across,  and  borne 
in  many-flowered  leafy  racemes. 

Culture  itc.  as  above  for  C.  Aitcolor. 

C.  oppositifolia. — A  pretty  Califbmian 
species  with  a  thick  and  fleshy  tuberous 
rootstock,  and  oblonoeolate  leaves  2-21 
in.  long.  The  pure  white  or  bhian 
flowers,  each  about  1^  in.  across,  are  bom« 
in  late  summer,  8  or  4  on  a  stem  8-6  in. 
high.  The  sepals  are  roundish  and 
sharply  toothed,  as  are  also  the  5  deeply 
cleft  petals,  surrounding  a  cluster  of 
about  20  stamena  in  the  centre. 

Culture  /fc.  as  for  C.  umbellafa  below. 
This  species  is  rather  tender  and  Is 
best  wintered  in  a  cold  greenhouse  in  un- 
favourable parts  of  the  Idngdom.  C. 
Tweedyi,  a  dwarf-tufted  species  with  thick 
fleshy  leaves  and  bronzy  flesh-ooloured 
flowers,  would  probably  succeed  if  treated 
in  the  same  way,  at  least  in  the  milder 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

C.  umbclUta. — A  distinct  and  pretty 
Peruvian  species  about  6  inches  high, 
with  radical,  linear,  acute,  hairy  leaves. 
Flowers  in  summer  and  autumn,  brilliant 
magenta- crimson,  less  than  1  in.  across, 
in  many-flowered  cymose  cor^bs. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Thi» 
species  is  a  perennial  on  dry  soils,  and 
may  be  grown  in  warm  folly  exposed 
sunny  parte  of  the  rock  garden.  The  seeds 
should  De  sown  in  fine  sandy  soil  in  pota 
or  in  the  open  some  time  during  Sep- 
tember, or  in  April  and  Mayas  mentioned 
above  for  C,  ditcolor.  If  sown  in  pots  the 
seedlings  should  not  be  pricked  out,  as 
they  are  apt  to  perish  by  such  treatment^ 
but  the  whole  potfiil — soil  and  all— should 
be  carefully  planted  without  breaking  the 
Boil.  In  favourable  parts  of  the  kingdom 
this  species  and  also  G.  gra/ndiJUrra  will 
often  reproduce  themselves  from  self -sown 

CLAYTONIA.— A  genus  containing 
about  20  species  of  fleshy  annual  or 
perennial  herbaceous  plants,  usually 
smooth,  sometimes  with  taberons  root- ' 
stooks.  Lower  leaves  stalked,  upper  onea 
alternate  or  opposite.  Stipules  nona. 
Flowers  in  terminal  racemes  or  cymes, 
rarely  axillary  or  solitary.  Sep^s  2, 
herbaceous,  ovate,  persistent.  Petals  6, 
hypogynoQS.  Stamens  S,  opposite  (he 
petals,  and  adhering  to  them  at  the  b&se. 
Style  8-oleft  ftt  S-f^uTowed. 

OuUwre  and  Propagation.  —  Clay- 
tonioa  ore   adapted  for  the  rookery  or 
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wild  garden.  The  umiul  flbruuB-rooted 
■peciea  maj  be  increased  by  seeds ;  the 
taberotiB-rooted  ooeB  also  hj  seede,  or  by 
ofisels  Iftken  in  aatnmn  or  spring.  The 
tnberons  species  thrive  best  in  dAmp 
peaty  soil ;  the  amiiiala  in  loainy  soil. 


~  A  spreading  dwarf 
■paciea,  DftiiTe  of  Nor^  America,  with 
spatbolote  oblong  or  ovate -Iftnee- shaped 
leaves.    Flowers  in  spring,  rosy,  in  loose 


Cnlture  de.  This  species  may  be 
grown  in  peaty  soil  in  the  rock  garden  in 
partially  shaded  and  moist  situations.  It 
may  be  inoreaaed  by  seeds  sown  as  soon 
aa  ripe  in  pots  or  pans  in  oold  frames. 
The  eeedlings  are  pricked  out  and  grown 
on  tiD  (he  following  spring  before  trans- 
fening  to  the  open  ^mid.  The  roots 
may  euso  be  divided  in  early  autumn  or 
in  spring. 

C  perfoliata.  —  An  annual  species 
8-6  in.  high,  native  of  N.W.  Amenca  to 
Mexico,  and  Cnba,  also  found  naturalised 
in  ports  of  the  British  Islands.  Upper 
leaves  connate  or  perfoliate,  forming  a 
roondisb  disc ;  lower  ones  itallied,  oval- 
rhomboid.  Flowers  from  Maylo  August, 
white,  small. 

CiUlare  dc  This  species  will  grow  in 
any  garden  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by 
seMs  sown  ont  of  doors  aa  soon  as  ripe,  or 
in  April  and  May. 

C.  libirica.  —  A  Siberian  perennial 
8-4  in.  hi^,  with  spindle- shaped  roots. 
Leaves  ovate,  the  lower  ones  stalked,  upper 
ones  opposite,  sessile.  Flowers  in  spring, 
rosy,  with  3-cleft  petals. 

Cujlure  i(c.  as  above  for  C.  caroliniana. 

C.  vi^iinka. — A  tuberous -rooted  N. 
AnMrioan  perennial  8  in.  high.  Leaves 
linear  lonce-shaped.  Flowers  in  spring, 
white,  with  notched  petals. 

Ciil<tira,fc.  as  above  for  C.  caroliniana. 

SPRAGUEA- — A  genus  containing 
only  one  species  here  described  ;— 

S.  lunbelUta.  —  A  rare  Califbmian 
perennial  6-9  in.  liigh,  with  somewhat 
fleshy     spathulate      leaves,     and     small 

'loue  stipules.  Flowers  in  summer, 
y-rose,  in  dense  imbricated  epikes. 


8,  opposite  the  petali 


and  adhering  to  (hem  at  the  base.    Style 
2-cleft. 

CuituTe  and  Propagation.  —  This 
Species  is  probably  not  quite  hardy  in 
unfavourable  parts  of  (he  country,  and  in 
such  places  may  require  alight  protection. 
It  grows  in  ordinary  soil  and  is  nseful  for 
the  rockery,  or  edges  of  the  flower  border. 
To  obtain  flowers  the  same  year,  seeds 
should  be  sown  on  a  hotbed  in  February, 


planting  out  by  the  end  of  May,  to  bloo 
in  August  and  September.  Seeds  sown 
later  in  the  open  will  not  produce  flowers 
nn(il  the  following  spring  or  summer. 

LEW15IA.— Like  the  preceding,  this 

genus  has  only  one  speries: — 

L.  rediviva  {Spatlum).~A.  remark- 
able and  pretty  N.  American  plant  1-8 
in.  high,  with  edible,  tapering,  fleshy,  red- 
stemmed  roots,  white  within.  Leaves 
densely  tufted,  linear,  fleshy,  withering  on 
the  appearance  of  the  flowers.  The  latter 
appear  in  summer  on  one-flowered  scapes, 
jointed  above  the  middle,  pink,  with  a 
nearly  wliite  centre,  8-4  in.  across.  Sepals 
6-8  (most  of  the  other  plants  in  this  order 
have  only  2),  broadly  ovate,  contorted, 
imbricate,  finely  veined  with  red,  persis- 
(en(.  PetolB  8-10,  hypogynous,  imbricate. 
Stamens  numerous,  inserted  with  the 
petals.    Styles  deeply  e~8-clett. 

Culture  and  Propagatiim.  — This 
species  should  be  planted  in  a  nook  or 
crevice  in  the  rockery,  where  Its  fleshy 
roots  will  obtain  plenty  of  moisture.  The 
position,  however,  shoold  be  a  sunny  one, 
as  the  flowers  will  not  readdy  develop  in 
shady  spots.  After  blooming  the  plant 
shrivels  up  into  a  withered  string-like 
mass.  In  very  hot  seasons  the  plants 
shonld  be  watered  every  day.  LetL-itiai 
are  increased  by  seeds,  or  by  dividing  the 
roots  in  spring.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  pots  or  pans  in 
cold  frames,  and  the  seedlings  after  being 
pricked  out  should  be  grown  on  during 
(he  winter  months  in  the  frames  mitil  fine 
weather  in  spring,  when  they  may  be 
planted  out  Or  the  seeds  may  be  sown 
in  gentle  bottom  heat  about  February  and 
March.  The  seedlings  are  pricked  oat 
and  hardened  off  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
open  air  by  (he  end  of  May  or  beginning 
of  June. 
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XXI.    TAMARISCINEiE— Tamarisk  Order 

A  am&ll  genus  containing  5  genera,  and  about  40  specieB  of  shrubs  or  under- 
shrubs,  rarely  trees  or  durable  herbs.  Leaves  alternate,  very  stoeiII,  often 
scale-like,  imbricate,  entire,  and  often  fleshy  with  a  usually  pitted  anrface. 
Stipules  none.  Flowers  -regular,  often  hermaphrodite,  in  close  spikes,  or 
racemes,  often  white  or  rose,  flesh-coloured,  smalt  or  showy.  Sepals  5, 
rarely  4,  free  or  oonnate  at  the  base,  much  imbricated  in  bud.  Petals  6, 
rarely  4,  free,  or  cohering  in  a  tube  at  the  base.  Disc  hypogynoos  or  slightly 
perigynous,  10-glandular,  crenate  or  angulate,  rarely  absent.  Stamens  5  or 
more,  inserted  on  the  diso,  free,  or  variously  connate  at  the  base.  Anthers 
2-ceIled,  versatile.  Ovary  free,  l-celled,  or  imperfectly  septate.  Capsule 
dehisoent,  leathery. 


TAUARIX  (Tamabisx).  —  A  genus 
containing  about  20  species  (&0  acoording 
to  Bonie  authorB)  of  small  trees  or  bashsB, 
with  minute,  scale -like  leaves,  stem- 
elasping  or  sheathing.  Flowers  white  or 
rose,  in  nikes  or  dense  raoemes.  Sepals 
4-S,  rarely  8,  free.  Petals  4-S,  inserted 
imder  the  glandular,  oreuate,  angled  or 
lobed  diso,  free,  or  slightly  connate  at  the 
base.  Stamens  5-10,  rarely  4,  or  11-12, 
inserted  on  the  disc,  free  or  oonnate  in  a 
ring  near  the  base.  Ovary  narrowed  up- 
wu^a  ;  styles  8-4,  short,  thick. 

Culture  and  Propttgation.  —  The 
Tamarisks  thrive  in  almost  an;  good 
garden  soil,  and  are  very  effective  orna- 
ments in  ■hrahberiee  and  borders.  Along 
the  south  coast  and  in  (he  Channel 
Islands  the  common  Tsmariak  (T. 
gallica)  is  a  lovely  feathery.  Heath-like 
tree.  Plants  may  oe  increased  by  insert- 
ing cuttings  of  the  flowerless  shoots  about 
4  in.  long  nnder  glass  in  sandy  soil  during 
the  summer  months.  When  welt  rooted 
they  may  be  planted  out  in  spring  in  a 
warm  snnny  border  and  well  watered. 

Seeds  may  also  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe  in  cold  frames,  and  the  young  plants 
may  be  grown  in  the  frames  until  the 
following  spring,  when  they  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  warm  and  sheltered  border. 
Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in  spring  and 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

T.  chinensis.  — ■  This  is  somewhat 
similar  to  T.  gallica,  but  has  if  anything 
a  more  graced  and  feathery  appearance. 
It  is  sometimes  called  T.  japonica 
plumota,  and  produces  pink  flowers. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  It  is  not  quite 
so  hardy  as  T.  galUca. 


T.  galliot  (Common  TmnarUk).  —  A. 
fast-growing,  beantifiil  evergreen  shrub 
6-12  fr.  high,  native  of  Britain,  and  also 
distributed  throughout  Europe  to  India. 
Leaves  very  small,  closely  imbricated, 
triangular,  anrioled  and  keeled  on  the 
very  slender,  feathery  branchlets,  and 
abwt  i  in.  long,  and  awl-shaped  on  older 
wood.  Flowers  from  July  to  September, 
white  or  pink,  in  catkin-Uke  ^ikes  1  in. 
long. 

Culture  dte,  as  above. 

T.  bispida  (_T.  kkasgarica). —Thia  is 
a  recendy  introduced  species  from  Central 
Asia,  ^e  leaves  are  very  small  and 
blue-green  in  appearance,  closely  pressed 
to  the  stems,  and  the  rosy-carmine  flowars 
are  produced  in  autmnn. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

T.  parvlflora  (T.  afrieana).  —A 
native  of  8.E.  Europe,  0-10  ft.  high, 
with  small  lance-ehaped  acnte  leaves, 
■lightly  keeled.  Flowers  in  sommet, 
pink,    crowded    on    spikes    or    lateral 


Culture  itc.  as  above. 

T.  tetrandn.  —  A  Caucasian  shrub 
6-  8  ft.  high,  with  lance-shaped  stem- 
clasping  leaves.  Flowers  in  summer, 
pinkish- white,  borne  on  lateral  racemes 
about  Ij  in.  long,  and  remarkable  tor 
having  only  4  stamens  or  anthers,  as 
indicated  by  the  name. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  species  is 
very  hardy  and  produces  seeds  freely  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

MYRICARIA.— A  small  genns  con- 
taining 8  or  4  closely  related  species 
of   deciduous    undershrubs,   with    small. 
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■Dxmit,  olnatered  iMves.  Flowers  rosj 
or  white,  in  long  spiked  termiiiiu 
racemes,  leafy  at  the  base.  Sepals  and 
petals  6,  free.  Stamens  nsuBlly  10, 
uuerted  on  the  diso,  slightlv  oonnate  ftt 
the  bue  or  beyond  the  middle. 

H.  gennanica.  —  An  elegant  Heath- 
like  sbrnb  S-6  fL  high,  native  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  with  rigid,  eieet,  and  slighU} 
angular  brancbea.  I«aves  somewhat 
glauooiu,  linear,  blunt,  spotted.  Flowers 
in  summer,  wbrM  or  rose-tinted,  In  spike- 
like  racemes;  petals  lanee-shaped,  acute. 

CuUurt  and  PropagatKin.  —  The 
above  is  the  only  species  of  note.  It 
is  a  good  shrab  for  dry  banks  in  warm 
sandj  soils,  and  maj  be  increased  by 
seeds  sown  in  the  open  air  about  Uay, 
or  bj  cuttings  of  the  firm  young  wood 
during  the  sommer  months,  inserted  in 
light  Bandy  soil  onder  a  hsjidlight.  Thej 
may  be  transplanted  in  mild  weather  the 
following  spring. 


straggling  shrubs  with 
amau  or  roundish,  fleshy,  often  clustered 
leaves.  Flowers  terminal,  solitary,  often 
showy,  larger  than  in  Tcaaatuc.  Sepals 
5,  nearly  connate  at  tlie  base  or  almost 
free,  Bnrronnded  by  few  or  many  imbri- 
cated sepaloid  bracte.  Claws  of  tiie  petals 
broad.  Stamens  numeroos,  free,  or  in 
6  bundles  opposite  the  petals,  more  or 
less  connate  at  the  base.  Styles  5,  awl- 
like. 

R.  hTpericoides.— A  beautiful  Byrian 
shrub  about  2  ft.  hi^,  with  leathery 
leaves,  van^ng  frDm  linear  to  lanceolate 
oblong.  Flowers  in  summer,  purple ; 
petals  irregular,  ovate  or  ovate-obtong, 
verv  blunt,  with  appendioes  short  and 
slightly  fimbriate  at  the  apex. 

Cvllwe  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  grows  readily  in  sandy  loam  and 
peat  in  a  warm  comer  of  the  border  or 
shmbbery.  Cuttings  of  the  ripe  young 
wood  root  readily  in  a  sandy  soil  under 
a  bell  glass  in  the  same  way  as  re- 
commended   for    Tamaria    and    Myri- 


XXII.  HYPERICINEiE-St.  John's  Wort  Order 
Ab  order  containing  8  genera  and  over  200  species  of  evei^reen  or  deciduous 
herbe,  ehrubs,  or  rarely  Trees.  Leaves  opposite,  rarely  verticillate,  simple, 
entire,  penni-nerved,  or  glandular-toothed,  herbaceous,  or  very  rarely  leathery 
in  texture,  sometimes  small  or  needle-like,  usually  full  of  pellucid  dots,  and 
bordered  with  black  glands.  Stipules  none.  Flowers  regular,  hermaphro- 
dite, terminal  or  rarely  axillary,  solitary,  cymose  or  cjrmoae  paniculatot 
oBually  yellow  or  whiie.  Sepals  5,  rarely  4,  imbricate.  Petals  5,  rarely  4, 
hypogynous,  imbricate,  often  contorted,  bordered  with  blackish  dots,  some- 
times with  a  fleshy  scale  or  hollow  at  the  base.  Stamens  numerous,  hypo- 
gynous, often  in  3  or  5  connate  or  approaching  bundles,  sometimes  iu  many 
htmdles,  with  fleshy  glands  intervening. 


They  a 


HYPERICUM  (St.  John's  Wobt). 
A  g«niiB  containing  abont  160  speoies 
of  deoidnoas  or  evergreen  ehrubs  or  under- 
shrabs.  Leaves  often  almost  sessile, 
■mall  or  membranaceous,  entire  or  rarely 
somewhat  toothed,  usually  with  pellucid 
black  dots  at  the  edges-  Flowers  yellow, 
rarely  white,  solitary,  cymose  or  panicu- 
late. Sepals  and  petals  5.  Stamens  free 
or  alightly  cohering  at  the  base  into  B-8 
bundlea.    Styles   distinct   or  rarely  eo- 

CuUure   and    Propagation.—'Blypeii-      n - — o-. 

nuna  prefer  a  rich  sandy  loam,  but  will      of  N.   Africa  and  the    Levant.    Leavea 
grow  readily  in  an;  ordinary  garden  soil,      glaucous,  small,  ovate,  crowded,  without 


are  usefiil  for  shrubberies,  borders, 
beds  by  themselves.  They 
are  increaaed  quickly  from  seeds  or  cut- 
tings, or  by  dividing  the  creeping  rooted 
species.  The  half-hardy  kinds  may 
require  a  little  protection  in  winter  in 
northern  parts  of  the  conntry.  All  the 
kinds  described  below  lose  their  leaves 
in  winter  and  have  yellow  flowers  except 
where  otherwise  stated. 


H. 
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doU.     Flowers  in  bud 
almost  aessile. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Although 
from  sunn  J  Medilerraneao  clime  a  this 
speclea  is  hardy  in  ordinary  winters  in 
the  neighborhood  of  London.  It  must, 
however,  be  grown  in  warm  and  sheltered 
spots  and  in  well-drained  rather  san^ 
soil.  Cuttings  of  the  ripened  or  half- 
ripened  shoots,  withont  flower  buds,  may 
be  rooted  under  a  handlight  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  months,  Etnd  trans- 
planted the  following  spring.  Seeds  may 
also  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  if  obtainable, 
and  the  young  plants  moved  into  a  warm 
border  the  following  spring  after  all  danger 
from  frost  is  over. 


]weet  Amher ; 
Common  TuUan),- — Aanb-ahrubby  Bpecien, 
native  of  Britain,  with  BesBlle,  ovate, 
somewhat  heart-shaped  leaves,  minately 
dotted.  Flowers  in  snmnier,  large,  ter- 
minal, stalked. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  Seeds  freely 
prodnoed. 

H.  A9C7ron. — A  Siberian  species  S  ft. 
high,  with  4-angled  stems.  Leaves  stem- 
olasping,  lanee-Bluq>ed,  acute,  fbll  of  pelln- 
cid  dots.    Flowers  in  summer,  very  large. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  Seeds  freely 
produced. 

H.  caiycinum  (Aaron's  Beard;  Base 
of  Sharon), — A  beautiful  almost  ever- 
green species  about  1  ft.  high,  with  4- 
angled  stems,  native  of  8.E.  Europe,  and 
naturalised  in  parts  of  Britain.  Leaves 
broadly  ovate,  taQce-shaped,  leathery,  full 
of  peUucid  dots.  Flowers  in  summer, 
large,  terminal,  solitary,  S  in.  across. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.     Seeds  freely. 

H.  Coris.  —  A  half-hardy  round- 
stemmed  evergreen  6-24  in.  high,  native 
of  the  Iievant.  Leaves  in  whorls,  linear, 
with  revolute  edges.  Flowers  from  May 
(o  September,  less  than  1  in.  across. 

Culture  dc,  as  above,  p.  26S. 

H.  ftlatnm,  —  AN.  American  species 
about  fi  ft.  high,  having  reddish  stems 
when  young.  Leaves  ovate-oblong  acute, 
dilated  at  the  base,  slightly  notched  and 
rather  revolute  at  the  edges.  Flowers  in 
July,  borne  in  corymbose  clusters. 

Culture  da.  as  above.  Seeds  produced 
freely. 

H.  elesana.  ~  A  fine  Siberian  plant 
1  ft.  high,  with  v/inged  and  blaok-dotted 
stems.    Leaves  ovate -lanoe- shaped,  some- 


lall,  few,  what  stem-claaping,  bluntish,  fiill  of  pel- 
lucid dots.  Flowers  in  summer,  borne  io 
racemose  clusters. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  speciea 
seems  to  be  somewhat  rare. 

H.  elodea. — A  native  of  bogs,  ditches 
and  wet  moors  in  the  British  Islands, 
with  creeping,  round,  hairy  stems.  Leaves 
roundish,  ovate  blunt,  shaggy,  woolly,  (nU 
of  pellucid  dots.  Flowers  in  summer,  J  im 
across,  pale  yellow  with  green  ribs,  open- 
ing omv  in  sunshine.  Sepals  smooth, 
oblong  blunt,  with  red  glandular  serra- 

Culture  dc.  as  above-  A  good  plant 
for  the  bog  garden. 

H.  empetrifolium.-— A  half-hardy  ever- 
green 6-12  in.  high,  native  of  South 
Europe,  with  slender  erect  4- angled 
branchlets.  Leaves  linear  with  revolute 
margins.  Flowers  in  summer ;  petals 
without  glands. 

Culture  lie.  as  above,  p.  26S. 

H.  hircinum  {Ooat->eented  St.  John'* 
Wor£i. — A  species  from  the  Mediterranesn 
region,  2-4  ft.  hi^,  with  winged  branches. 
Leaves  dilated,  sessUe,  ovate-lano»- 
shaped,  with  glandular  edges.  Flowers  in 
snmmer,  Wge,  with  very  long  styles. 

There  is  «  variety  ctuled  minor  which 
is  smaller  in  all  its  parts. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Seeds  freely 
produced. 

H.  faookeriRdum  [H.  oblongifoUum). 
A  half-hardy  evergreen  2  ft-  high,  native 
of  Nepaul,  with  round,  shrubby  stems. 
Leaves  elliptic -lance -shaped,  crowded, 
slightly  revolute  at  the  edges,  full  of 
p^ucid  dots.    Flowers  in  summer,  large. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Seeds  freely 
produced. 

H.  japonicum. — A  Japanese  speciea 
about  1  ft.  high,  with  weak,  4-an^ed, 
smooth,  decumbent  stems.  Leaves 
broadly  ovate,  muoronate,  blunt,  with 
revolute  edges,  full  ot  pellucid  dots. 
Flowers  in  spring,  small,  in  loose  panicles. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

H.  kalmianutn.  —  A  North  Amerie&n 
species  2-4  ft.  high,  with  4-angled  stems, 
and  linear  lance-shaped  leaves.  Flowers 
in  summer,  S-T  in  a  terminal  corymb-like 
oluBter. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.    Seeds  freely. 

H.  moserianum.  —  This  is  a  hybrid 
between  H.  etUycinum  and  H,  patulutn. 
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and  has  become  very  popnlmr  of  late 
years.  There  is  a  beaatinil  variegated 
foriD  called  tricolor,  the  leaves  of  which 
ore  blotehed  with  white,  green,  and  rosy- 


Culture  lie.  as  above,  p.  265. 
H.  nninmnUrinm.  —A  Pyrepean  epecies 
S-B  in.  bigb,  with  round  ascending  etems, 

and  ronndiah  stalked  leaves.    Flowers  in 


Culture  do.  as  above,  p.  266. 

H.  orieotale.—A  native  of  the  Levant, 
6-13  in.  high,  with  erect,  slender,  2  angled 
Stems.  Leaves  stem- clasping,  linear, 
blnnt,  erect,  fringed  with  gl^dular  hairs. 
Flowers  in  sninmer. 

Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  265. 

H.  [MHiiiim, — A  Japanese  species  6  ft. 
hi^  with  round,  purplish,  herbaceous 
•tems.  Leaves  ovate  lance-shaped, 
acnte,  tapering  to  the  base,  revoiate  at 
the  edges,  without  dots. 

CvAture  ic,  as  above.  Seeds  fireely 
produced. 

H.  pcrfonttiun  I^Common  St.  John't 
Wort).  —  A  native  of  the  copses  and 
bedge-banks  in  the  British  Islands,  and 
also  distributed  in  the  north  temperate 
regions.  It  grows  about  8  fl.  high  and 
has  slender  brown  stems.  Leaves  sessile, 
oblong,  with  pellucid  dote  and  occasionally 
a  few  black  ones  beneath.  Flowers  from 
Jnly  to  September,  1   in.  across;  sepals 


lance-shaped  acute,  entire,  with  a  &w 
glandular  lines  or  dots. 

Culture  do.  as  above.  Seeds  freely 
produced. 

H.  prolificiim.  — A  round.stemmed 
s^ies  with  angular  branches,  1-2  ft. 
high,  native  of  N.  America.  Leaves 
linear  lanoe-shaped,  with  revolute  edges, 
fnU  of  pellucid  dots.  Flowers  in  summer, 
corymbose.  H.  dentiflorum  is  closely 
related,  but  has  narrower  leaves  and 
smaller  flowers. 

Cultwre  dc.  as  above.  Seeds  freely 
produced. 

H.  pyramidatiim.  —AN.  American 
species  4  it.  high,  with  winged  herbace- 
ous stems.  Leaves  stem -clasping,  oblong- 
lance-shaped,  acute,  with  revolute  edges. 
Flowers  in  summer,  large,  on  short  thick 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  266. 

H.  triflorum.^A  half-hardy  smooth- 
stenuned  species,  native  of  the  mountains 
of  Java.  Leaves  membranous,  ovate- 
oblong;  bluntisb,  full  of  pellucid  dots. 
Flowers  in  sommer,  solitary,  usually  is 
threes  on  terminal  stalks. 

Cultwre  do.  as  above,  p.  26S. 

H.  uralnm. — A  native  of  Nepanl  2  fl. 
high,  with  2-edged  compressed  branches. 
Leaves  ell^tio,  abruptly  pointed,  smooth, 
shining,  flowers  ill  summer,  terminiQ, 
someMiat  corymbose. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  265. 


XSIII.    TERNSTRCEMIACE^-Camellia  Order 

Ad  order  ooDtainiiig  over  30  genera  and  260  species  of  trees  and  shrubs,  r&rely 
olimbers.  Leaves  alternate,  rarely  opposite,  simple  and  entire  or  rarely 
djgitately  S-S-lobed,  or  often  serrate,  leathery,  penni-iierved.  Stipules  none, 
or  very  rarely,  minnie,  and  very  caducous.  Flowers  regular,  hermaphrodite, 
or  rarely  diclinous.  Sepals  8,  rarely  4,  or  6-7,  free,  or  slightly  ooherlng  at 
the  base,  imbricate,  the  inner  ones  often  larger.  Petals  5,  rarely  4,  or  6-9, 
hypc^Hynoos,  free  or  often  cohering  In  a  short  tube  or  ring  at  the  base,  maoh 
imbricated  or  twisted.  Stamens  usually  nwneroas,  rarely  equal  in  namber 
to  the  petals,  bypogynoas,  free  or  often  connate  with  each  other  at  the  base, 
or  odnate  to  the  b^  of  the  corolla.  DUo  none.  Ovary  free.  Peduncles  1- 
or  many-flowered  ;  or  flowers  in  terminal  or  axillary  racemes,  rarely  in  elongated 
panicles,  often  with  2  bracteoles  beneath  the  calyx. 

ACTINIDIA. — A  genus  containing  with  entire  or  serrate  leaves  often  mem- 
aboDt  8  species  of  ornamental,  climbing,  branaceous,  penni-nerved.  Flowers  poly- 
■nooth,  stifBy  hairy  or  woolly  shmbs,      gamous  or  dicecions.    Sepals  5,  sU^uy 
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imbrioate,  Bomewlutt  ooimft(«  at  the  bate. 
Petals  6,  rsther  twisted,  imbrioate. 
Stameos  nmneroiia,  with  versatile  ontheTS. 

Culture  oTid  PTopagation. — Actuudiaa 
thrive  in  a  light,  rion,  loamj  soil  in  warm 
sitnatioDB,  and  are  excellent  for  trailing 
over  walls,  treUises,  arhoucB  Ae.  They 
may  be  increased  by  seeds  sown  in  gentle 
beat  under  glass,  or  the  shoots  may  be 
layered  daring  the  snmmer  uid  autumn 
months.  Cnttinge  of  the  ripened  shoots 
may  also  be  rooted  in  tiie  autnnin  in 
Bandy  soil  under  a  bell  glass  and  grown 
on  doling  the  winter  months  under  the 
protection  of  a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse. 

A.  Kolotoikta.  —  A  beautiful  roeoies 
from  N.E.  Asia,  with  ovate -oblong, 
stalked  serrate  leaves,  rounded  or  some- 
what cordate  at  the  base,  and  tapering  to 
a  ISng  point,  very  beautiful  in  aatnmn, 
changing  to  red  and  white.  Flowers  in 
rammer,  white,  i  in.  across,  solitiuy, 
BiillaFy  or  cymoBe,  the  stalks  being 
covered  with  fluffy  white  down. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

A.  polygKnw. — A  Japanese  speoies, 
with  heart-shaped,  serrate,  reddish-stalked 
leaves  about  8  in.  long,  and  fragrant  white 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  drooping  from 
the  leaf  axils  and  snoceeded  by  edible 
berries  in  the  autumn  months. 

CuUftr«  <lc.  as  above. 

A.  volnbilia.^A  free -growing  Japanese 
climber,  with  oval  and  elliptic  leaves, 
and  small  white  flowers  in  June. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

STACHYURUS.— Agenus  contain- 
ing only  2  BpecisH  of  smooth  shrubs  or 
small  trees  with  membranous  serrate 
leaves  and  small  flowers  in  lateral  spikes 
or  racemes.  Bepab  and  petals  4  each. 
Stamens  8,  free.     Pniit  a  4-celled  berry. 

5.  pnecox.~~A  Chinese  and  Japanese 
shrub  with  flexible  stems  9-10  ft.  high, 
furnished  with  bright  more  or  less  oval- 
lance-shapsd  tapering  leaves  4-6  in.  long, 
with  serrulate  edges.  The  small  greenish- 
yellow  flowers  are  freely  borne  in  short 
aitUary  cluBters  early  in  llarcb,  before  the 
leaves  are  developed. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— This  plant 
flourishes  in  ordinary  good  and  well- 
drained  garden  soil,  and  may  be  utilised 
like  the  Aotinidios  for  clothing  a  sonth 
wall  which  will  give  it  the  neoessary 
protection  from  cold  winds.  It  may  be 
easily  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened 


or  half-ripened  shoots  in  August  'and 
September,  placed  in  sandy  soil  under  a 
handlight  and  protected  until  the  fbllow- 
ing  spring  from  the  severities  of  winter. 

5TUARTIA.  —  A  genus  containing 
8  speciee  of  beautiM  shrubs,  with  mem- 
branous deddnous  leaves,  and  shoiily 
stalked,  solitary,  axillary  floweiB.  Sepals 
and  petals  6,  rarely  6,  the  laitar  imbri- 
cate, oohering  at  the  base.  Stamens 
numerous,  adhering  to  the  base  of  the 
petals ;  anthers  versatile.  Styles  6,  dis- 
tinct, or  connate. 

Culture  and  Propagation,  —  Sta- 
artiaa  thrive  in  a  peaty  and  loamy 
soil,  uid  in  the  mUder  parts  of  the 
country  make  handsome  shrubs.  In  less 
favoured  parts  they  should  be  protected 
frvm  the  north  and  east  winds  by  hardier 
trees  and  shrubs,  as  the  yoong  shoots  are 
apt  to  be  injured  by  severe  frosts.  A 
warm  and  sunny  position  is  essential  fbr 
the  thorough  ripening  of  the  growths. 

The  plants  may  be  increased  by 
layering  the  lower  branches,  or  by  patting 
cuttings  of  ripened  wood  in  sandy  aoO 
under  a  bell  glass  during  the  late  summer 
and  autumn  months. 

S.  pentagyna  (lialackodvndron  ova- 
turn). — A  somewhat  slow-growing  speciee 
about  10  ft.  high,  native  of  N.  America, 
with  ovate-acute  leaves.  Flowers  from 
May  to  July,  creamy-whit«,  with  6-6 
sepals  and  petals,  the  latter  being  obovate 
with  jagged  edges  and  a  purplish  downy 
outer  aorfoce. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

S.  Pseudo-cunellla  (S.  grand^tora). 
A  beautifril  Japanese  shruD,  about  12 
feet  high.  Leaves  ovate -elliptic,  shortly 
toothed,  pointed,  narrowed  into  a  reddiiu 
stalk.  Flowers  in  snnuner,  creamy- 
white,  with  finely  serrulate  dull  reddish- 
brown  sepals. 

Culture  ite.  as  above. 

5.  virginica. — A  ronnded  and  spread- 
ing boah  6-10  &.  high,  native  of  N, 
America,  with  oblong -ovate,  serrulate 
leaves,  softly  down^  beneath.  Flowers  in 
early  summer,  white,  about  8  in.  across, 
with  crimson-red  stamens.  Sepals  ovate; 
petals  5,  roundish-obovate. 

Culture  do.  as  above. 

GORDONIA  (LoBLOLL?  Bat).  —  A 
genua  containing  10  species  of  evergreen 
trees  or  shrubs  with  entire  or  orenate 
leaves.     Fedunolea    aolitary,  1-flowered. 
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Sepals  unully  G,  nneqaal.  PeUds  free, 
or  Blightlj  aonnate  at  the  baoe,  maeh 
imbricated ,  the  inner  oneB  larcer. 
StauneuH  numerooe,  often  in  5  bundleB, 
or  nnited  in  a  ring  and  adnata  to  the 
petals. 

Cultiwre  cmd  Propagation.  —  The 
■peciee  nientiened  below  are  the  onlv 
ones  grown  out  of  doors  in  the  Britisn 
lalui^  and,  oltbongh  they  have  been 
introdnced  more  than  a  centnrj  and  a 
half,  are  still  vary  little  known.  Tliifi  is 
owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  readiljr  moreased,  either  by  seeds  oi 
layers— the  methods  of  propagation 
oaaaQy  adopted.  They  thrive  tn  light 
peaty  soil  with  plenty  of  leaf  monld  in  it, 
and  shonld  be  placed  in  the  most  shel- 
tered and  warmest  parts  of  the  garden. 

As  seeds  are  very  rarely  produced  in 
our  elintate,  it  is  not  poaaible  to  obtain 
plante  by  that  means  very  often.  Im- 
ported seeds  should  be  sown  immediately 
on  arrival,  in  light  sandy  peat  and  leaf 
soil,  and  placed  in  gentle  heat.  Layers 
may  be  made  dnring  the  summer  and 
autumn  months,  and  cottinf^  of  the 
ripened  shoots  may  also  be  inserted  in 
must  sandy  peat  and  loam,  either  in 
gentle  heat  (wliich  is  best)  or  under  a 
nimdlight. 

G.  Lanantbits.— A  beautiiHil  Camellia- 
like  abrab  8-10  ft.  high,  native  of  the  sea- 
coast  swamps  of  the  S.  United  States. 
Iieaves  oblong,  smooth,  serrated,  leathery. 
Flowers  from  July  to  September,  white, 
■bout  4  in.  across,  fragrant,  borne  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves. 

Cullare  ic.  as  above. 

G.  pnbeaccna.  ~~  A  slightly  dwarier 
speeiea  from  the  same  region,  with 
oDovate-lanee -shaped,  somewhat  serrated 
leaves,  down^  beneath.  Flowers  late  in 
Bununer,  white,  abont  S  in.  across,  &ag. 
rant,  with  a  bundle  of  conspicnons  golden- 
yellow  stamens  in  the  oentre- 

CuUure  de.  as  above. 

CAMELLIA.— A  gpenns  which  ia- 
efndes  over  a  dozen  species  of  beautiful 
evergieen  trees  and  shrubs,  with  serrated, 
leathery  or  membranons  shining  green 
leaves.  Flowers  axillary,  lolitair  or  clus- 
tered, seesile  or  shortly  stalked,  showy. 
Sepals  IMS,  unequal,  gradually  passing 
frtnn  bractieoles  to  petals ;  the  latter 
ali^tly  cohering  at  the  base,  much  !m- 
brieated.    Stamens  numerous,  many  of 


the  onter  ones  cohering  and  attached  to 
the  base  of  the  petals ;  mner  ones  free. 

Caraelliae,  although  usually  grown 
in  cool  greenhouses,  are  in  reality  hardier 
plants  ujui  is  generally  supposed.  From 
the  Thames  Valley  southwards,  and  in 
favourable  parts  of  the  south-west  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  they  are  practically 
hardy-  Indeed  dnring  the  BBvere  fiosts 
of  the  winters  of  1679-60  and  1860-81 
CamelliaB  in  widely  distant  parts  of  the 
country  (Wales,  Isle  of  Wight,  Dorset, 
Argyllshire,  Surrey,  Comwafl  4c.)  were 
quite  uninjured  by  &oHta,  although  in 
many  parts  well-favoured  geographically 
the  plants  were  injured.  Altitude, 
exposure,  soil  and  drainage  would  aocoont 
tor  this,  however,  in  many  cases. 

Culture  amd  Propagation.  —  Camel- 
has  like  a  good  rioh  compost  of  sandy  peat 
and  loam,  and  should  never  be  allowed 
to  get  too  dry  at  the  roots,  as  the 
flowers  are  likely  to  drop  as  a  conse- 
qnence.  The  plants  are  greatly  benefited 
by  a  daily  syringe  during  tne  summer  time 
— «ither  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the 
afternoon.  If  the  water  is  applied  with 
some  force  from  a  hose  pipe,  the  stems 
and  leaves  are  kept  beaatifdlly  clean,  and 
the  flower  buds  beoome  plumper,  and  are 
more  likely  to  develop,  than  if  the  plants 
are  not  attended  to. 

The  best  position  for  the  Camellia  is 
&olng  north  or  north-west,  with  a  wall  or 
hedge  in  the  background  for  protection 
from  fieree  cold  winds,  which  seem  to  do 
a  good  deal  of  mischief.  If  low-growing 
hudy  shrubs  like  Otmanthui,  OUaria  Ao. 
are  planted  in  front  of  them,  they  are  a 
great  protection  to  the  stems  and  roots, 
which  are  often  more  afFeoted  by  biting 
winds  than  the  foliage.  A  shady  position, 
but  one  at  the  same  time  fully  exposed 
and  well  ventilated,  is  best  for  ontdoor 
Camellias,  as  they  do  not  like  the  scorch- 
ing beat  and  bright  sunshine  of  Hummei. 

As  the  wood  is  foirly  wsU-ripened  by 
July,  that  is  the  beet  time  for  planting — 
either  from  pots  or  the  open  ground. 
Have  the  hole  sufBciently  large  to  admit 
of  the  roots  being  evenly  spread  over  the 
surface  and  not  crumpled  np  in  a  ball. 
In  this  way  the  soil  will  get  in  among 
the  roots  properly,  new  ones  will  develop 
more  rapidly,  and  thus  enable  the  plants 
to  become  well  established  before  the 
winter.  Planting  is  always  best  done  in 
dull  showery  weather,  so  that  the  plants 
will  not  suffer  too  mueh  by  the  evaporation 
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of  moisture  from  the  foliage.  If  plautiug 
tftkea  pl&ce  in  dry  sutmy  weatlier,  the 
soil  eboold  be  well  watered  and  the 
plants  should  also  be  well  syringed  daily, 
«arly  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  nntO  they  are  well  esta- 
blished it  may  be  advisable  to  shade 
them  during  the  hottest  portion  of  the 
day  with  a  covering  of  thin  canvas  or 
Homu  other  tight  nuiteriol.  The  way  to 
plants  trees  properly  is  shown  in  the 
diagram  at  p.  1082. 

Single -flowered  CamellioB  may  be 
increased  by  seeds,  layers,  or  cuttings,  the 
two  latter  methods  being  used  for  the 
double  and  variegated  kinds.  Cuttings 
ore  best  taken  in  August,  and  inserted  in 
sandy  peat  and  loam  in  a  oold  shaded 
frame.  By  the  following  spring  those 
that  have  rooted  will  begin  to  grow. 
They  should  then  be  potted  off  singly  in 
a  similar  compost  and  kept  in  a  close 
frame  for  a  time  and  well  syringed  until 
well  established,  when  they  may  have 
plenty  of  air  to  ripen  the  wood. 
Gam^ios  are  also  grafted  or  '  inarched ' 
in  early  spring  when  growth  begins  npon 
stocks  of  the  common  variety  of  C.  japo- 
nieawhiohare  raised  from  cnttings.  With- 
ont  the  aid  of  a  greenhouse,  however,  it  is 
not  worth  while  for  the  amateur  to  raise 
his  own  plants.  He  will  get  them  much 
better   and  cheaper  from  a  nurseryman. 

Most  of  the  Camellias  seen  in  gardens 
are  varieties  of  C.  ja^onica,  but  other 
species  also  are  here  described. 

C.  eurjoides.  —  A  hairy,  branched 
Chinese  species,  about  4  ft.  high,  with 
ovate  lonce-shaped,  pointed  leaves,  ser- 
rated on  the  edges,  and.  silkf  beneath. 
Flowers  from  May  to  Jnly,  white. 

Cultwre  lie.  as  above.  This  plant  is 
veiy  rarely  seen. 


C.  joponica. — A  lovely  tree  about  20 

ft.  high,  native  of  Japan  and  China,  with 
ovate,  pointed,  sharply  serrated  leaves. 
In  a  wild  state  the  flowers  are  red, 
lesenibling  those  of  the  Wild  Bose. 

This  species  was  inlrodneed  to  Bozope 
in  17S9  by  Lord  Petre,  bnt  the  doubk- 
flowered  forms  did  not  appear  until  1793 
onwards.  The  variety  aneawntB^fltira 
has  nearly  all  the  stamens  transformed 
into  small  incurved  petals,  which  give 
the  flower  a  likeness  to  a  double 
Anemone. 

Among  the  many  varieties  of  C. 
japoniea,  the  following  are  probably  beet 
for  outdoor  culture,  but  others  may  he 
equally  good,  if  not  better : — 

alba  plena,  donble  white ;  GhandUti 
elegant,  large,  light  rose ;  Donekelaari, 
large  semi-double,  rich  crimson,  marbled 
white ;  fimhriata  alba,  white  petals 
notched  at  edges ;  tmbricata,  deep  car- 
mine, occasianally  variegated ;  Lady 
Same't  Bbith,  very  free,  good  form, 
flesh  colour ;  Ma,thotiana,  brilliant  red, 
and  Malhtitiana  aiba,  white ;  LaviiUa 
Maggi,  p'ure  white,  flamed  with  cerise ; 
Coante»a  of  Orkney,  white,  striped  with 
carmine,    sometimes  pink,    shaded    with 

CultKTe  dc.  &6  above. 
C.  reticulata. — A  fine  Chineae  shrub 
about  10  ft.  high,  with  oblong  pointed, 

serrated,  net-veined  leaves,  and  la^e 
semi-double  bright  rose  flowers.  There 
is  also  a  fall  double -flowered  form,  and  it 
is  possible  that  niany  of  the  garden  forma 
are  derived  from  this  species. 

Culture  Sc,  as  above.  This  species 
must  be  grown  in  worm,  sheltered  and 
sunny  situations  as  it  does  not  like  ex- 
posure to  cold  winds. 


XXIV.    MALVACEiE— MaUow  OMer 

An  extensivB  order  (about  60  genera  and  700  species)  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or 
rarely  trees,  with  stellate  hairs.  Leaves  alternate,  usually  palminerved,  more 
or  leas  divided,  stipalate.  Peduncles  axillary  and  one-flowered,  in  fascicled 
raoenaea  or  panicles.  Flowers  regular,  hermaphrodite,  rarely  dioecioue  or 
polygamous.  Sepals  S,  rarely  3-4,  more  or  less  united  at  the  base.  Petals 
5,  hjrpogynouB,  twisted  in  bud,  free,  or  adhering  to  the  base  of  the  stamen 
tube.  Btamens  many,  hypogynous,  filaments  more  or  less  united,  rarely  free. 
DisQ  small,  Bometimee  growing  up  between  the  numerous  carpels.    Fruit  dry 
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or  ntfely  beiry-like,  the  oarpels  often  united  and  forming  a  fruit  known  as  a 


carcenite  (see  UloBsary,  i 


.  27). 


MALOPE. — A  genoB  contsining  only 
8  Bpeciea  of  little-known  maooth  or  hairy 
omamentaJ  anniiaJH,  with  entire  or  8-oleft 
leaT«B.  Flowera  stalked,  violet  or  rose, 
with  8  lai^e  heon-shaped  bracteoles. 
Cal^  S-lob«d,  persiBtent.  Stamen-tube 
divided  into  numeroua  filaments. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— lieio- 
pee  thrive  best  in  undy  loam,  in  suimy 
sitaatlons,  bat  are  not  fostidious.  The; 
maj  be  raised  from  seedE  sown  in  alight 
heat  in  March,  or  in  the  open  bor- 
der at  the  end  of  April.  The  latter 
method  is  better  on  the  whole,  as  the 
seedlings  do  not  stand  transplanting  from 
seed  pots  very  well.  When  sown  in  the 
open  DOrder  they  may  simply  be  thinned 
ont  6~B  in.  apart.  During  the  eummer 
months  they  require  to  be  frequently 
watered  as  they  absorb  and  exhale  mois- 
tnre  very  freely.  They  look  more  effec:- 
tive  in  maBses  or  groups. 

H.  maUcoides. — A  native  of  Sooth 
Europe,  abont  1  ft.  high,  with  oblong- 
ovate,  crenate  or  pinnatifid  leaves,  wedge- 
or  heart.shaped  at  the  base.  Flowers  in 
nunmer,  large,  rose -pink,  tinged  with 
pnrple. 

Culture  ic.  as  above. 

M.  trifida.~A  beautifnl  annual  1-8  ft. 
hi^  native  of  S.  Spain.  Leaves  S-cleft, 
toothed,  smooth,  with  pointed  lobes. 
Flowers  from  July  to  September,  large, 
solitary,  inirple,  or  white  as  in  the 
Tariety  atoa,  ITie  variety  grandiflara  is 
a  well-known  and  more  vigoroas  plant 
with  crimson  flowers,  of  which  there  are 
red  and  white  variations. 

KITAIBELIA.— A  genus  with  only 
ooe  species  here  described : — 

K.  vWfolia.— A  perennial  herb  6-8  ft. 
Iii(^  native  of  £.  Europe.  Leaves  Vine- 
Ufee,  $.lol>ed,  acute,  toothed.  Flowers 
late  in  sommer,  stalked  in  the  axils  of 
Uie  upper  leaves,  large,  showy,  white  or 
TOW.  Calyx  &-lobed,  with  6-9  united 
bracts.  Stamen-tube  divided  int«  nume- 
rous filaments. 

Culture  and  Propagaiion.  —  This 
qweies  thrives  in  any  garden  soil  and  is 
estsily  increased  by  dividing  the  rootstock 
after  flowering.  Seeds  are  produced  freely 
and  may  be  sown  as  toon  as  ripe  in  cold 
frames  or  in  gentle  heat  in  greenhouses. 
The  seedlings  should  be  pricked  out  into 


boxes  or  pans,  or  into  fine  sandy  sail  in 
oold  frames,  giving  thorn  protection  from 
frost  until  the  following  spring,  when  they 
may  be  transferred  to  the  open  border 
The  seeds  may  also  he  sown  either  in 
gentle  heat  early  in  spring  or  in  the  open 
ground  during  April  and  May. 

PALAVA. — A  small  genus  containing 
only  8  species  of  rather  smooth  or  woolly 
annual  herbs,  natives  of  Chili  and  Peru, 
with  leaves  often  lobed,  sinuate,  or  dis- 
sected. Flowers  stalked,  axillary,  solitary, 
purple.  Caljrx  5- cleft.  Stamen-tube 
divided  into  numerous  filaments. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Pala- 
vas  tlirive  in  ordinary  soO.  Seeds  may 
be  sown  in  a  little  heat  in  March, 
BO  that  the  seedlings  will  be  ready  far 
transplanting  by  the  end  of  May.  Or 
seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open  border  in 
April,  afterwards  thinning  the  seedlings 
out  6-9  in.  apart. 

P.  flexnosa.  —  A  pretty  slender- 
stemmed  annual  about  1  ft.  high,  with 
twice  pinnatifid,  hairy,  stalked  leaves  2-4 
in.  long.  Flowers  in  summer,  light 
mauve  or  lilac,  paler  in  the  centre,  with 
bright  red  anthers ;  petals  red  and  sepab 
purple  at  the  base.  This  species  is  also 
known  as  Palava  diiieela.  It  seeds 
freely  in  the  British  Islands,  and  in  warm 
&vourable  locaUtiea  would  probably  re- 
produce itself  annually  from    self-sown 

CuUure  de.  as  above. 

P.  rhombifolia. — A  somewhat  prostrate 
hairy  species  with  soft  rhomboid  leaves, 
about  2  in.  long.  Flowers  in  July  and 
August,  TDse-purple,  about  1  in.  acro3s, 
scentless. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

ALTH£A.  —  This  genus  contains 
about  a  dozen  species  of  more  or  less  well- 
known  tall  or  dwarf  woolly  or  hairy  bien- 
nials or  perennials  with  lobed  leaves,  and 
usually  soUtary,  axillary  or  racemose 
flowers  varionsly  coloured,  firacteoles 
of  the  involucre  or  outer  calyx  6-9-cleft, 
united  at  the  base.  Calyx  S-eleft, 
6tamen-tube  divided  into  numerous  fila- 
ments. Can>els  in  a  regular  nhorl,  1- 
■eeded,  in  dehiscent. 

Culture  arid  Propagation.  -^  Most 
of  the  plants  thrive  in  almost  any  garden 
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soil,  md  being  of  somewhat  coarse  and 
vigorous  growth  &»  soitoble  for  sbrub- 
berisH  or  the  rougher  parts  of  the  flower 
garden.  The  perenni^  species  may  b« 
increased  in  early  autumn  or  in  spring 
by  dividing  the  rootstookeoarefolly.  The; 
may  also  be  multiplied  by  sowing  the 
seeds  ee  soon  aa  ripe  either  in  a  warm 
border  or  io  a  oold  &ama,  afterwards 
thinning  the  seedlinge  out,  or  pricking 
them  out  into  light  rich  soil  at  least 
before  the  end  of  September.  The  colti- 
vation  of  the  Hollyhock  will  bo  dealt  with 
eeparately  nnder  the  species  from  which 
it  nas  been  derived,  viz.  A.  roiea,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  Uie  other  species  de- 
scribed may  be  cultivated  in  the  same 
way. 

A.  cannabina.  —  A  perennial  5-6  ft, 
high,  native  of  S.  France.  Leaves 
downy,  lower  ones  palmately  parted, 
upper  onee  8-parted,  lobes  narrow,  teeth 
coarse.    Flowers  in  snmmer,  rose. 

Culttire  Sc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  or  division. 

A.  caribaft. — A  hairy'Stemmed  bien- 
nial about  8  ft.  high,  native  of  the  Caribbee 
Islands.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  roundish, 
lobed,  crenate-serrate.    Flowers  in  spring, 


A.  Gdfolta  {Antwerp  Hollyhock),  — 
A  stout  and  vigorous  Biberian  biennial 
6-10  ft-  high,  with  somewhat  open 
hand-shaped  leaves,  irregularly  toothed 
on  the  edges.  Flowers  in  summer,  red 
or  yellow  or  orange,  large,  single  or 
double- 

Oultare  Sc.  as  above  and  for  A.  rotea 


—A  perennial  2-8  ft.  high, 
native  of  H.  India,  with  tong-stalked, 
cordate.  7 -lobed  leaves.  Flowers  in 
Bommer,  scarlet,  solitary ;   petals  obcor- 

CuUure  ite.  as  above  and  for  A.  roata 
below. 

A.  naibonenaia.  —  A  strong -growing 
perennial  S-S  ft.  high,  native  of  France 
and  Spain,  Leaves  downy,  eerratad, 
lower  ones  6-7 -lobed.  Flowers  in 
August,  pale  red,  on  many- flowered 
staUcs. 

Cnllure  dc.  as  above  and  for  A.  roiea 
below.  Thia  plant  is  closely  related  to 
' '  Id,  and  is  praotically  a  botani- 


oal  form  of  it,  although  distinot  enough 
for  garden  purposes. 

A.  officinalis  (Common  Mart  A 
Mallow;  Ouimauve).  —  A  well-known 
British  marsh  plant  8-4  ft.  high,  with 
soft,  woolly,  heart-shaped  or  ovate, 
toothed,  undivided,  or  slightly  5-)obed 
leaves,  and  flowers  in  summer  of  a 
deUcate  blush  colour. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  This  species  is 
usefbl  for  associating  witli  bog  or  marah 
plants,  and  therefore  requires  to  be  grown 
in  moister  soil  than  the  other  species. 

A.  rosea  {Hollyhock).  —  The  wild 
Hollyhock  is  a  straight -stemmed,  hairy 
perennial  6-10  ft.  or  more  high,  native  of 
China.  Leaves  rough,  heart-shaped,  with 
5-7  orenated  angles  or  lobes.  Ilowera  in 
summer,  rosy,  large,  axillary,  without 
stalks,  somewhat  spiked  at  the  top. 

The  cultivated  Hollyhock,  which  has 
been  derived  in  almost  innumerable 
varieties  from  this  species,  and  has  been 
grown  for  more  than  800  years,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautifol  and  noble-looking  of 
hardy  plants.  Prom  95  to  40  yeara 
ago  it  was  extensively  cultivated,  and 
from  July  to  the  end  of  September  was 
a  feature  at  horticultural  eihibitions. 
There  were  the  Enghsh  and  Scottish 
types,  the  former  having  email  closely  set 
flowers,  with  neat,  well-filled  centres  and 
narrow  '  gnard-petals ' ;  the  latter  large 
flowers,  wide  guard-petals,  and  smaller 
centres  indented  with  openings  called 
'  pockets.'  The  two  types  were  crossed 
with  each  other,  and  a  new  race — that 
now  most  generally  seen — was  the  result. 

Soil. — Hollyhocks  like  a  deep,  rich, 
loamy  soil,  well  enriched  with  farmyard 
manure.  About  the  end  of  March  is  the 
best  time  for  planting,  the  ground  having 
previously  been  well  trenched  or  dug. 
During  the  hot  summer  months  this 
plants  should  have  plenty  of  water.  A 
mulching  of  well-rotted  manote  will 
greatly  assist  in  keeping  the  moistnre  in 
the  sinl,  and  prevent  ita  being  baked  by 
the  fierce  rajs  of  the  son.  Plenty  of 
moistnre  at  the  root  in  snmmer  and 
dryness  in  winter  suit  Hollyhoeks  best. 

Propagation.  ^Hollyhocks  may  be 
increased  b^  seeds.  Buttings,  or  by  care- 
ftilly  dividmg  the  rootstock ;  also  by 
'  eyes,'  that  is  buds,  token  with  a  portion 
of  the  older  stem,  osuoUy  during  July  and 
August.  By  seed  is  probably  ^  easiest 
and  most  natural  method,  and  there  is 
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always  a  obanee  of  obtaining  some  reallj 
9ne  varieties,  whereas  (be  other  methoda 
■imply  reprodace  their  parBtita.  Seeds 
have  the  farther  advftnt&ge  of  requiring 
no  glnan  proteetion ;  and  on  the  whole 
pluits  obtained  bj  this  means  are  not 
nearly  so  liable  to  attacks  of  the  dreaded 
Eollyhook  disease  as  plants  raised  from 
OQituigs  that  have  been  rooted  in  heat. 
The  seeds  maj  be  sown  in  the  open 
border  in  May,  and  the  seedUngs  may  be 
afterwards  pricked  ont  aboQt  6  in.  apart 
in  a  prepared  bed  of  fine  soil.  About  the 
first  or  second  week  in  September  they 
may  be  tnutsplanted  to  the  spot  in  which 
tbey  are  (o  bloom  the  following  year,  and 
there  ahovld  be  at  least  8  ft.  between  the 
^ants  in  the  beds  or  borders.  If  planted 
(00  close  to  each  other,  a  good  circulation 
of  ur  is  prevented,  and  this  in  Itself  is 
tavonrable  to  the  development  of  (he 
Hollyhock  diseaae  mentioned  below. 

Cnttings  are  taken  in  the  summer  and 
aQtomn  by  catting  ont  (he  matured  side 
■hoots,  or  from  ahoota  at  the  base  of  the 
•tern.  They  map'  be  inserted  in  sandy 
soil  either  singly  m  small  pots,  or  several 
in  a  shallowfaoxor  pan, and  plfkcedat  first 
in  a  close  shaded  frame,  a  little  air  being 
given  After  a  few  days.  As  the  plants 
Eeoome  w(dl  rooted  and  established,  they 
■honld  receive  all  the  Mr  and  light  possible 
so  that  they  may  never  be  subject  to  a 
diuop  and  doggish  atmosphere. 

Oeitvrai  BmimtI:*.— Although  vigorous 
Hollyhoeks  will  shoot  their  strong  stems 
dp  to  a  height  of  8  to  12  ft.  they  are 
liable  if  at  ul  exposed  to  strong  winds  to 
be  blown  abont,  and  more  or  less  spoiled. 
It  is  advisable  therefore  to  supply  stoutish 
stakes  4-6  A.  high  at  the  time  of  planting, 
so  as  to  prevent  iiyuiy  (o  the  roots  at  a 
later  period.  As  the  stems  lengthen  they 
may  be  tied  to  the  stakes  with  a  piece  of 
raffia  or  (ar  twine.  The  tie  should  first 
of  all  be  mode  firmly  round  the  stake  at 
the  desired  height  so  that  it  will  not  slip 
np  and  down.  The  loop  of  the  tie  may 
then  be  left  lai^  enough  for  the  stem, 
bn(  not  so  tight  as  to  cn(  into  the  bark. 

As  the  lower  flowers,  which  open  first, 
begin  to  lade,  the  petals  only  shonld  be 
removed  if  seeds  are  required,  leaving  the 
pods  to  ripen ;  bnt  if  not,  (he  pod  and  all 
may  be  removed  for  the  sake  of  a  tid^ 
^ipearaDce.  The  spikea  themselves,  if 
eat  and  placed  in  water,  will  retain  their 
flr«sbnesa  for  a  considerable  time  and  the 
flowers  will  continne  to  open.    By  Fre- 


quently cuttine  a  piece  off  the  bottom  of 
the  stem  the  blossoms  last  longer. 

When  the  flowers,  seed- pods,  and 
leaves  have  finished  their  season's  work, 
the  plants  may  be  out  down  to  within  6 
in.  of  the  ground,  and  the  soil  may  be 
raised  a  little  around  the  crowns  to  throw 
off  the  cold  rains  of  wia(er,  which  are 
injurious  if  no(  drained  away  from  the 
roots.  In  this  protected  state  the  root- 
stocks  pass  through  severe  winters  safely, 
and  make  vigorous  shoots  the  following 
spring.  Treated  in  this  way  plants  will 
continue  to  flower  profusely  for  several 
years  without  being  disturbed,  but  it  is 
always  safe  to  raise  a  stock  of  young 
plants  regularly  by  one  or  other  of  the 
methods  described  above. 

Inteet  Pt>t».— In  hot  weather  red- 
spider  is  apt  to  bo  very  troublesome  to 
the  foliage,  if  the  plants  have  not  been 
frequently  syringed.  A  daily  application 
of  water  to  (he  leaves,  and  particnlarly 
the  under  surtaoe,  will  keep  this  pest 
away,  and  also  serve  to  water  the  plants. 
Thnps  are  also  fond  of  the  Hollyhock, 
but  may  be  checked  by  the  same  means. 
In  the  early  stages  of  growth  the  spittle- 
fly  is  somewhat  mischievous,  hut  is  easily 
destroved  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 

The  Hollyhock  Fu^us  (Paccinia 
malvaeeartim)  is  by  far  the  most  serious 
disease  the  giurdener  has  to  oope  with.  It 
is  a  native  of  Chili,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced (o  Europe  about  1869,  and  in  4 
or  5  years  had  spread  with  great  rapidity, 
dealing  destruction  all  round  to  Hollyhoeks 
in  England.  France.  Germany,  Holland. 
Hungary  and  parts  of  Italy. 

The  fiingna  appears  in  eariy  summer 
in  yellow  er  oninge  spots  on  tiie  leaves — 
usually  the  under  snrboe — and  stems  of 
the  Hollyhock.  The  spots  rapidly  in- 
crease in  size,  becoming  brown  in  colour, 
and  when  in  great  profusion  interfere 
with  the  work  of  the  leaves  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  flower-forming  material 
is  either  checked  or  absorbed  by  the 
parasite  with  the  natural  consequence  that 
the  flowers  never  develop  and  the  oonsti- 
tution  of  the  entire  plant  is  ruined. 

When  a  hardy  plant  like  the  Holly- 
hock is  increased  in  large  numbers  with 
the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  it  is  no(  un- 
natural that  its  once  hardy  constitution 
should  undei^o  a  change,  become  more 
delicate  in  fact,  and  thus  be  unable  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  its  natural  enemies. 
Where  Hollyhocks  are  allowed  to  stand 
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in  the  gardan  witturat  luiy  protection 
winter  after  winter,  as  they  do  in  m&ny 
OOttogara'  f^ardeiiB,  the  HoUyhook  fiingus 
rurely  or  neTsr  makea  its  appearance. 
But  on  plaata  that  have  becoi  raised 
&om  seei^  or  cuttings  in  heat,  and  pro- 
teot«d  in  frunee  in  winter  it  is  almost 
BOra  to  find  a  congenial  home.  One  of 
the  best  and  most  natursl  preventives 
therefore  against  the  fungns  is  to  grow 
the  plants  without  any  protection  what- 
ever, but  taking  all  necessai?  precautions 
to  keep  the  soil  olaan,  riob,  and  well- 
drained. 

Bemed/ies. — Many  have  been  tried  to 
rid  the  plants  of  the  fungus,  bnt  they 
have  been  praotioally  useieBS,  except  for 
a  short  time.  Washes  of  soft  soap  and 
■dlphnr  leem  to  have  been  useful  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  flmgus,  bnt  not  after- 
wards. Perhaps  one  of  the  best  remedies 
for  plante  seriously  attacked  is  to  dissolve 
some  permanganate  of  potash  in  akaost 
boiling  water,  and  spray  the  plants 
thoroughly  with  this  by  means  of  a  very 
fine  syringe.  The  water  will  lose  much 
of  its  heat  in  transit  from  the  syringe  to 
the  plant,  and  the  tiny  globules  of  water 
on  the  surface  will  be  &ther  cooled  by 
the  surrounding  air,  so  that  the  actual 
temperature  of  the  water  when  it  stiikes 
t^e  fimgoB  will  probably  not  exceed 
150°  Fahr.,  and  the  sudden  increase  in 
temperature  will  probably  kill  the  &ngua 
outright.  This  suggestion  must  not  be 
considered  as  tantamount  to  dipping  the 
plant  in  boiling  water.  It  has  proved 
effioaoious  in  the  case  of  mildew  on  Vines 
in  fruit  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the 
foliage,  and  if  properly  done  ahould  also 
be  of  serrice  to  the  Hollyhock.     If   the 

K'  mte  are  in  a  really  bad  condition  and 
yond  all  hope,  it  is  safer  to  take  them ' 
up  carefully  and  without  shaking  them 
about  violently  so  as  to  spread  the  fungus 
spores,  and  have  them  bumed.  If  other 
plants  are  to  take  their  place,  the  soil  into 
which  they  are  to  go  should  be  well 
watered  a  day  or  two  beforehand  with 
boiling  water.  This  will  kill  any  ot  the 
fungoa  spores  which  may  be  lurking  in 
'    IS  of  the  soil. 


LAVATERA  (Tebb  Maluiw).~A 
genus  containing  about  16  species  of 
woolly  or  hairy  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
angled  or  lobed  leaves,  and  flowers 
azUlary,  solitary,  or  in  terminal  racemes. 
Bracteoles  of  the  involucre  8-6  cohering 


about    half    way    up.      Calyx    5'lobed. 
Stamen-tube  divided  inte  numerous  fila- 

L.  arbofeo. — A  stout-growing  downy 
shrub  6-10  ft.  hi^,  nofive  of  British  and 
S.  Enropeui  coastB.  Leaves  long-stalked, 
roundish,  with  6-9  broad,  short  lobes- 
Flowers  late  insun)mer,about2in.  across, 
purple,  glossy.  The  form  known  as 
tanegata  i*  a  very  beautiful  plant  with 
variegated  leaves,  the  snr&ce  of  which  is 
handsomely  marbled  with  yellow  and 
yellowish -white  on  a  grey-green  ground. 

CuKure  and  Propagation, — This  spe- 
cies is  best  raised  from  seeds  every  year. 
They  may  be  sown  out  of  doors  in  April 
and  May,  or  raised  in  ^ntle  heat  about 
March  so  that  the  seedlmgs  will  be  ready 
for  the  open  ground  at  the  end  of  May. 
Plants  raised  the  first  year  do  not  attorn 
great  dimensions,  and  it  is  better  to  keep 
them  until  the  second  so  that  they  ma; 
appear  at  their  best.  In  cold  and  un- 
favourable parts  of  the  kingdom  they  wiU 
not  stand  severe  winters,  and  in  such 
places  they  must  be  wintered  in  a  green- 
honse  or  cold  frame.  The  variegated  form, 
which  is  the  most  popular,  and  is  much 
used  for  sub-tropical  gardening,  is  more 
tender  than  the  ^en-leaved  type,  and 
consequently  requires  even  greater  pro- 
tection in  winter. 

L.  Olbla. — A  rough- stemmed  shrub 
about  6  ft.  high,  native  of  Provence,  but 
now  naturalised  in  some  parte  of  the 
British  Islands.  Leaves  soft,  woolly, 
8-6-lobed,  the  uppermost  leaves  oUong, 
almost  entire-  Flowers  fi^}m  June  to 
October,  reddish -purple,  solitary,  on  short 
stalks. 

Culture  Ae.  as  above  for  £.  oa-horea. 
This  species  likes  a  light  rich  soil  in  open 
sunny  situations,  and  during  the  summer 
months  sfaould  be  frequently  (vatered. 

L.  trimeattis.  —  A  beautiful  ifcTinTial 
S-6  ft.  high,  native  of  B.  Europe,  Ana 
Minor  Ac.  Lesves  smoothish,  roondish, 
heart-shaped,  upper  ones  lobed.  l^e 
solitary  flowers  2-3  in.  across  ore  freely 
produced  from  the  beginning  of  July  lo 
October,  and  are  of  a  beautif^  transparent 
rose,  with  deeper  coloured  veins,  and  a 
pnrple  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  petals. 
There  is  abo  a  white-flowered  variety, 

Culture  and  Propagation.— TMb  fine 
species  may  be  raiaed  from  seeds  sown 
annually  either  in  gentle  heat  in  Marc^. 
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ta  is  the  open  border,  where  the  plenta 
kre  to  bloom,  in  April  and  Uny.  In  the 
first  cue  the  aeedUcKi  mast  be  pricked 
out  &nd  grown  on  till  the  end  of  Huv  or 
bsffinning  of  June  before  transferring  them 
(o  the  outdoor  garden.  In  the  second 
they  ne«d  only  be  thinned  oat  12  to  16  in. 

Sart.  In  hot dryMosonathey  likeplenty 
water  at  the  root.  The  white-flowered 
Ibrm  of  L.  trimeatru  is  very  pretty. 

L.  nagnicnlatA. — A  woolly- Htemmed, 
(hmbby  perennial,  native  of  tj.E.  Europe, 
with  acntely  8-5-lobed  woolly  leavea. 
Flowers  in  fate  aummer,  light  roey-lilao, 
kbont  8  in.  aoross,  axillary,  on  short 
rtalke- 

Cuilure  Sc.  as  above  for  L.  arborea, 

HALVA  (Mallow).— A  genus  of  16 
■peeiee  of  smooth  or  hairy  annual, 
biennial,  or  perennial  herbs,  with  leaves 
often  angled,  lobed,  or  dissected,  ^lowers 
M^tarv  or  chistered,  stalked  or  un- 
fltalked,  or  rarely  in  terminal  reoemes. 
Bracteoles  8,  distinct ;  calyx  5-lobed, 
stamen-tabe  divided  at  the  apex  into 
numerous  filaments. 

Culture  and  Propayalion.  —  The 
species  deecribed  below  are  the  only  onee 
worth  growing.  They  thrive  in  any 
(airly  good  garden  soil,  and  may  be  used 
in  bocden,  shrubberieH  or  the  wild  garden. 
The  w""^!  kinds  are  raised  from  seeds ; 
the  perennials  aleo,  and  by  oattinge. 

H.  Alcea.  —  A  European  perennial 
about  4  ft.  high,  with  light  green,  downy 
leftvea  palmately  lobed  and  cut.  Flowers 
in  anmmer,  about  2  in.  across,  pale  roee- 
purple.  The  variety  fatliffiata  (also 
known  aa  M.  Moreniii  is  a  native  of  Italy, 
2-8  ft.  high,  with  lobed  and  toothed 
le»vea,  and  red  flowers  produced  from 
Jaly  to  October, 

CuituTe  <tc.  as  above.  This  species 
flonrishes  in  ordinary  good  garden  soil  in 
warm  sheltered  positions,  and  seeds  freely. 
It  luky  be  inereaaed  by  sawing  the  seeds 
Ml  aoon  aa  ripe  in  a  cold  frame,  afterwards 
pricking  the  seedling*  out  when  large 
enongh  into  light  rich  aoil  in  the  framea, 
or  in  sh^low  pans  or  boxes.  They  are 
bMl  kept  under  protection  during  the 
winter  months,  giving  as  much  air  and 
li(^l  H  possible,  however,  ou  all  oooasions 
except  in  frosty  weather.  By  the  end  of 
Hay  or  June  tixey  will  be  ready  to  plant 
in  the  outdoor  garden  12-18  in.  apart.  In 
the  milder  pule  of  the  kingdom  seeds 
may  also  be  sown  in  the  open  border  in 


April  and  May.  During  the  summer 
months  cuttings  of  the  ude  shoots  may  be 
rooted  in  eondy  soil  imder  handlighte  and 
wintered  in  cold  frames. 

M.  criipa.— An  erect  annual  2  6  ft. 
high,  found  naturalised  in  many  countries 
but  probably  a  native  of  China,  leaves 
smooth,  angular,  toothed,  curled.  Flowers 
in  suuuner,  white,  pale  purple  at  the  tip, 
axillary,  and  almost  or  quite  stalklesa. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  This  plant  is 
highly  ornamental  owing  to  the  pretty 
appearance  of  the  crisp-edged  leaves  and 
bushy  habit.  It  likes  a  rich  well-drained 
toil  and  partially  shaded  situations  with 
plentv  of  water  during  the  hot  summer 
montna.  It  may  be  raised  from  seeds 
sown  In  gentle  heat  in  March,  pricking 
the  seedlings  out  and  transplanting  at  the 
end  of  May.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in 
the  open  border  in  April,  and  the  seedlings 
afterwards  thinned  out  about  2-  8  ft.  apart. 
In  warmer  parts  of  the  kingdom  seedlings 
will  come  up  annually  from  aelf-aown 
seeds  in  autumn. 

H.  manritiana-^An  erect  annual  4-0 
ft.  high,  native  of  N.  Africa  and  South 
Europe,  with  obtusely  6-lobed  leaves, 
and    numerous  deep  purple  flowers    in 

Culture  ifc.  as  above  for  M.  critpa. 

M .  minlaf. — A  bushy  Mexican  species 
1  j-2  ft.  high,  having  oval  8-lobed  toothed 
leaves,  and  axillary  flowers  of  bright  red 
or  orange-red,  borne  in  erect  spikee  from 
June  onwards  until  cut  down  by  frost. 

Culture  and  Propat/atUm.  —  This 
species,  owing  to  the  vivid  colouring  of  ite 
flowers,  makes  a  very  efiective  oordei 
pluit  when  grown  in  masses.  Although 
really  perennial,  it  is  scarcely  hardy  enough 
to  stand  out  of  doors  during  the  winter 
months  except  in  the  very  mSdest  parts  of 
the  south  and  west.  It  should  therefore 
be  raised  fravx  seeds  and  cuttings  annually 
in  the  same  way  as  M,  Alcea  abovp. 

H-  nio»cbM,tM.{Muili  Mallow). — Aliand- 
some British perennial2-8ft.  high.  Lower 
leaves  kidney-ahaped,  out  1  upper  ones 
with  5  deeply  pinnatifid,  jagged  segments. 
Flowers  in  summer,  about  2  in.  across, 
rose,  in  terminal  and  axillary  clueters. 
The  variety  itlba  boa  beautiful  pure  white 
flowers. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above  for  M.  Aloea. 

CALLIRHOE.~A  small  genua  con- 
taining about  T  species  of  elegant  annual 
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or  pwennial  herba,  all  notiveB  of  North 
America,  ubiuIIt  nith  lobed  or  parted 
leavea,  and  Bimuar  in  growth  to  tha  Mal- 
lows. Bracteoles  1-6,  distinct,  or  none. 
Calyx  6-lobed.  Stamen-tube  divided  at 
the  apex  into  numerous  filaments. 

Oulture  and  Propagation. — They  may 
be  grown  and  increased  in  the  same  way 
as  Uie  Mallowe,  and  as  mentioned  below. 

C.  alcKoidea.  —  An  erect  perennial 
Species  2-8  ft.  high,  with  deeply  lobed 
leaves  and  rosy  flowers  about  IJ  in.  across 
borne  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months. 

Culiure  Sb.  as  for  C  digilata. 

C  dig^tata  {Nuttallia  diffitata).— 
A  glancons  perennial  2-8  ft.  lugh,  with 
somewhat  peltate  0-7  parted  leaves,  cut 
into  linear  entire  or  2-parted  segments. 
Flowers  in  summer,  reddish-pnrple,  on 
long  stalks. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  thrives  in  ordinary  well-drained 
garden  soil,  and  likes  rather  warm  sunny 
situations  with  plenty  of  moisture  at  the 
root  during  the  summer  months.  It  may 
be  increased  by  sowing  seeds  as  soon  as 
ripe  in  cold  frames,  Eifterwaids  pricking 
the  seedlings  out  and  growing  on  in  frames 
until  the  &illowing  April  or  May,  when 
they  may  be  planted  out  in  mild  showery 
weather.  8eeds  may  also  be  sown  out  of 
doors  in  April  and  May  in  the  milder  parts 
of  the  countrj-,  but  the  plants  will  not 
bloom  till  late  in  the  season.  Cuttings  of 
the  side  shoota  may  also  be  rooted  in  cold 
frames  or  onder  handlights  during  the 
simamer  months,  and  will  make  good 
strong  plants  by  the  following  spring. 

C.  Involucrata  {Maha  involucrata). 
A  hairy. stemmed,  procumbent  perennial 
about  e  in.  high,  with  leaves  divided 
almost  to  the  base,  8-6-parted ;  seg- 
ments narrow  lance-shaped,  3~6-toothed. 
Flowers  in  summer,  about  2  in.  across, 
crimson,  shading  off  into  white  at  the 
base,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  cluster 
of  bright  yellow -anthered  stamens  sur. 
roundijig  purple  stigmas. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Although, 
if  allowed  to  ramble  over  the  surface  of  the 
sou,  this  plant  only  reaches  a  height  of 
about  6  in.,  its  Htema  nevertheless  are  2-8 
ft.  long.  They  may  be  trained  on  a  trellis  or 
against  a  waU  if  desired,  or  if  allowed  to 
grow  natorsllj  the  plant  might  be  placed 
on  a  mound  so  as  to  allow  the  stems  to  trail 
downwards  altronnd.    They  may  be  kept 


in  position  by  a  few  pegs  here  and  there. 
Seeds  ore  freely  prMuoed  and  may  be 
sown  aa  soon  as  ripe  in  cold  frames  or  Id 
spring  in  gentle  heat.  The  seedlings  may 
be  planted  out  about  the  end  of  May. 
Being  a  native  of  Texas,  and  rather  too 
tender  to  stand  our  winters  except  in  the 
mildest  parts  of  the  south  and  weat,  pro- 
pagation by  seeds  is  the  easiest  method  of 
mcreaae  for  plants  to  be  grown  in  the 
open  air. 

C.  Diacrorhixa.~A  thick -rooted  peren- 
nial 2-8  ft.  high,  bearing  erect  racemes  of 
purple -carmine  flowers  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months.  There  ore  several 
shades  of  colonr,  including  pale  rose  and 
rose.pnrple,  but  the  white- flowered  variety 
is  very  pretty. 

CuUureile.a&e.hoYati>t  C.iHvolucraia. 

C.  Palaver  {NutlalUa  Papaver).  — 
Poppy  Mallovi.^A  somewhat  trailing 
perennial  about  8  ft.  high,  with  lower 
leaves  lobed  or  pedate,  the  others  being 
palmate -pedate  or  digitate  or  simple  as 
they  ascend  the  stem.  Flowers  from 
early  summer  to  late  autumn,  bright 
purple  -  red,    with    ovate  ■  acute     fringed 

Culturede.  as  above  for  G.  involucrata, 
C.  pedata. — A  pretty  trailing  perennial 
(although  usually  treated  as  an  annual) 
2-8  ft.  high,  with  laciniately  pedate  and 
trifid  leaves,  and  panicles  of  eherry-red 
flowers  each  about  2  inches  aeroes  pro- 
duced during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months.  The  varieties  et/mpaela  and 
nana  are  dwarfer  and  more  compact  in 
growth  than  the  type. 

Cvlturede,  as  aoovefbr  C.  imjolucraia, 
SIDALCEA.~A  genus  oonfaUning 
about  6  species  of  perennial  herbs,  like 
Mallows  and  Hollyhocks  in  growth,  and 
with  lobed  and  parted  leaves.  Floweta 
shortly  stalked  or  sessile,  in  racemes  or 
terminal  spikes.  Bracteoles  none.  Calyx 
6-lobed,  Stamen-tube  doubled  at  uia 
apei,  the  onter  portion  divided  into  5 
anther- bearing  bundles,  the  inner  into 
numerous  filuuents. 

S.  Candida.  —  A  native  of  Colorado, 
2-8  ft.  high,  with  roundish,  glossy,  7-lobed, 
long-stalked  leaves.  Flowers  in  sununec, 
white,  freely  producedin  terminal  racemes. 
Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  will  flourish  in  ordinary  good 
garden  soil  in  open  sunny  dtnationH  and 
ukes  plenty  of  water  at  ttie  roots  during 
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the  eammer  montlu.  AlUiongh  a  true 
perennial  it  ia  Iiest  nused  from  •eeda 
•own  eveiy  year  as  soon  m  ripe  in 
cold  fnmea,  or  in  spring  in  the  same 
waj,  <a  in  gentle  heat.  The  seedlings 
tnnat  be  pricked  out  ao  aa  to  have  space 
enough  to  develop  into  bushy  plants. 
Those  &om  smnmer  or  autnmn  seeds 
flower  earlier  and  are  finer  plants  than 
those  raised  from  seeds  in  the  spring.  The 
latter  bloom  later  in  the  season.  Where 
the  plants  are  not  killed  by  winter  -trosts 
they  may  alao  be  increased  by  division  in 
early  antnmn  or  in  spring,  ont  seedling 
plants  are  usually  more  satis&ctiiry. 

S.  malneflora  (CalHrhoe  »pieata).—h 
■lender, twig^-stemmed  speciesaboutS-S 
ft-  h^h,  native  of  Teias.  Lower  leaves 
roundiah,  S-9-lobed  and  cut,  the  others 
variously  lobed,  cnt,  and  toothed,  the  upper 
ones  being  almost  entire.  Flowers  in 
summer,  luao  or  pale  rose,  less  than  2  in. 
across,  nomerouB.  The  variety  Litteri 
has  beautifolly  fringed  pale  pink  flowers, 
borne  on  tall  gracenU  spikes. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

MALVASTRUU.  —  A  genns  con- 
taining 60-80  species  of  erect  dwarf  or 
bailing  herbs  or  undershmbB  resembling 
the  Halves  and  Sidas.  Leaves  various, 
entire,  heart-shaped,  or  deeply  lobed. 
Flowerv  scarlet,  orange,  or  yellow,  borne 
in  the  leaf  aiUs  or  at  t^e  ends  of  the 
flhoota.  Braoteoles  1-8,  small  or  none. 
Calyx  5-cleft.  Stamen-tube  divided  into 
numerous  filaments  at  the  a^x. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  flourish  in  warm  sunny  positions 
m  ordinary  good  garden  soO  and  are 
anitabla  for  the  herbaceous  border  or  rock 
garden  in  the  milder  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Although  more  tender,  on  the  whole  they 
may  be  treated  mnch  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Halvas,  Bidalceaa,  and  Callirhoes, 
and  are  increased  by  seeds  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe  in  cold  fi?ames  or  by  cuttings  of 
the  side  and  basal  shoots  in  autumn. 

M.  '•■'"pff'"''fltii"'  {Malva  eamjianu' 
lata). — A  downy  Chilian  species  1-lj  ft. 
bi^,  with  large  deeply  lobed  and  divided 
leaves.  Flowers  late  in  summer,  bright 
roae-pnrple,  borne  in  long  loose  spikes  at 
the  ends  of  the  shoots. 

Cuitare  do.  as  above.  This  can  only 
be  considered  hardy  in  the  milder  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

M.  cocddcnm.  —  A  native  of  the 
Dnited  SUtes,  about  6  in.  high,  with  more 


or  less  deeply  lobed  blue-green  leaves 
and  trasses  of  scarlet  flowers  from  July 
to  September.  The  variety  grotvalaritt- 
folium  grows  lj-2  ft.  high,  and  has 
strong  hairy  stems  and  leaves,  and  red 
flowers. 

Cttlture  (fc.  as  above. 

H.  Gillieei  {Modiola  geratUoidei^. — 
A  pretty  plant  about  6  in.  high,  native  of 
temperate  S.  America.  It  nas  trailine 
stems  and  palmately  lobed  leaves,  ana 
during  the  gmnmer  months  produces 
bright  red  flowers. 

Culture  de.  as  above.    This  is  best 

Cwn  in  rich  sandy  and  well-drained 
m  in  warm  sunny  parts  of  the  rock 
garden.  In  low  damp  places  it  is  often 
killed  In  winter. 

M,  lateritium  [MaXva  faferttia).  —  A 
hairy  perennial,  native  of  bfootevldeo. 
Although  the  stems  are  only  about  6-12 
m.  high,  theytnul  as  inueh  on  the  ground 
before  rising.  The  beautiful  salmon-pink 
flowers,  each  about  1  j  in.  across,  with  a 
pnrple  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  petals, 
are  mime  in  great  profusion  from  June  to 
September,  singly  on  long  stalks  in  the 
\eai  axils. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  This  species 
only  ripens  seed  in  hot  favonrable  seaBons. 
It  may  be,  however,  easily  increased  by 
severing  the  trailing  stems  which  root  at 
the  joints,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  non- 
flowering  shoots  inserted  in  cold  frames 
in  autumn.  These  will  produce  sturdy 
plants  by  spring.  Perfectly  hardy  only 
in  the  milder  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

PLAGIANTHUS.  —  A  genus  con- 
taining about  a  dozen  species  of  shrubs  or 
rarely  nerbs  with  entire,  sinuate,  angulate, 
or  rarely  lobed  leaves.  Flowers  often 
small,  wnitish,  clustered  in  the  leaf  aiUs 
or  in  spikes  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots, 
rarely  solitary,  or  arranged  in  short 
axillary  panicles.  Bracteoles  none,  or 
distant  from  the  fi-toothed  or  lobad  ealyx. 
Stamen  oolunm  divided  at  the  apex  into 
numerous  filaments.    Ovary  usually  2-6- 

P.  LyallL^Abeantifolfloweruigihrub, 
native  of  New  Zealand,  where  it  attains 
a  height  of  20-80  &.  in  the  mountainous 
districte,  and  is  said  to  be  deciduous 
above  an  altitude  of  8,000  ft.,  but  ever- 
green below  that  level.  The  shortly 
stalked  leaves  are  2-4  in.  long,  ovate 
heart-shaped  in  outline,  tapering  at  the 
c^x,  and  deeply  and  doubly  crenate  on 
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the  margins.  The  pnrftwhite  flowen  Ij- 
2  in.  Kcroes  are  borne  in  droopinf;  cliiRtefH 
in  June  on]  the  previous  year's  growths, 
and  sre  remarkable  for  the  conspicuous 
bundle  of  yellow  antbere  in  the  centre. 

CultuTr  and  Propagation.  —  This 
handsome  shrub  will  flonrish  in  the  open 
air  in  the  milder  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
but  is  almost  sore  to  be  severely  injnred 
ifnot  killed  in  hard  winters  in  northern 


although  it  succeeds  well  as  a  bush  in  the 
eouth  of  Ireland,  Cornwall  &o.  It  likes 
a  rich  and  well-drained  sandy  loam  with 
a  little  leaf  soil  and  manure  added,  and  a, 
top  dreBsiog  in  winter  or  in  spring  when 
growth  IB  being  made  will  also  be  bene- 
ficial and  induce  the  plants  to  flower  pro- 
fusely. After  flowering— say  during  July 
—the  old  wood  should  be  cut  out  where 
necessary  and  the  young  shoots  trained 
in  and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  ho  aa 
to  ripen  well  for  blooming  the  following 

This  species  may  be  increased  by  in- 
serting cuttings  of  the  more  or  less 
ripened  shoots  in  sandy  soU  under  hand- 
lights  in  late  summer  and  autnran. 
Sometimes  only  a  tevi  cuttings  root,  sod 
the  riper  tliey  are  probably  the  better. 
The  lower  brooches  may  also  be  layered 
in  autumn,  and  detached  the  following 
year  when  welt  rooted. 

There  are  a  few  other  species  of  Plogi- 
anthuB — all  nntivea  of  New  Zealand  or 
AustrsJia — known,  but  they  are  now 
rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in  cultivation.  ITie 
following  may  be  mentioned  :—P.  betu- 
tinut,  with  Itirch-like  leaves  and  terminal 
panicles  of  small  whitish  flowers ;  P. 
divariealiit,  a  marsh  plant  with  small 
narrow  leases  and  whitish  flowers  either 
solitary  or  in  clusters  ;  P.  Lampeni  with 
whitish  yellow  flowers;  P.  puU-hellua,  a 
shrub  K  4  ft.  high,  with  heart-ehnped 
leaves  and  small  whitish  tlowers. 

SIDA  (Indian  Mallow).  — A  genus 
containing  abont  80  species  of  softly  downy 
or  wooUy  heiAs  or  shrubs,  with  flowers 
sessile  or  stalked,  sohtary  or  clnslered, 
axillary  or  in  terminal  heads,  s{)ikeB,  or 
racemes.  Brocteoles  none,  or  distant  from 
the  calyx.  Calyx  5-tootlied  or  lobed. 
btamen-tube  divided  at  the  apex  into 
uumeroufi  filaments. 

The  foUowing  are  the  only  speoies 
flDilal>te  for  outdoor  cnltivBlion,  and  may 


be  treated  like  the  Mallows,  Callirfioe,  and 
Sidolceas. 

S.  incanwta.  —  A  showy  Brazilioo 
perennial  about  3  Ft.  high,  with  smooth, 
deeply  cut,  and  variously  lobed  and 
tooled  leaves,  fringed  with  short  hairs. 
Flowers  in  summer,  less  than  S  in.  across, 
pink,  borne  in  close  pyramidal  spikes. 

Culture  ite.  as  for  S.  Napira. 

S.  H«]>«a.  —  A  smooth  herboceoiu 
perennial  i  10  ft.  high,  native  of  North 
America.  Leaves  S-cleft,  with  oblong, 
pointed  tooth  lobes.  Flowers  in  iummer, 
large,  white,  in  umbellate  corymbs. 

Culture  and  Pn^agation.  —  This 
species  may  be  used  in  masses  in  the 
border,  but  the  plants  should  not  be  too 
crowded.  Seeds  are  freely  produced  every 
year  and  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe 
either  in  sold  frames  or  in  gentle  heat  m 
spring.  The  seedlings  in  both  cases  are 
pricked  out  and  grown  on  to  be  tranaferrcd 
to  the  open  ground  in  mUd  weather  in 
April  and  May.  The  plants  may  also  be 
divided  in  early  autumn  or  spring,  but  the 
same  general  treatment  as  recommended 
for  Sidalcea  randida  will  also  suit  this 
plant  perfectly,  see  p.  276. 

ABUTILON,— A  genus  containing 
about  70  species  of  bah,  downy  herbs  or 
shrubs,  rarely  trees,  with  leaves  often 
heart -shaiied,  angled  or  lobed,  rarely  nar- 
row. Rowers  ueually  axillary.  Broc- 
teoles none.  Oalyx  S-cleft.  Stamen-tabe 
divided  at  the  apex  into  i  '" 


Culture  and  Propngaticm.—^hete  are 
no  Abutilons  hardy  enough  to  stand  a 
frosty  winter  in  the  British  Islands,  except 
perhaps  in  the  very  mildest  ports.  In  the. 
winter  of  1879-80  plants  were  uninjured 
out  of  doors  at  Bournemouth,  but  at  R^de 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  they  were  not  un- 
naturally injured  by  lfi°  of  frost.  In  moet 
rts  of  the  country  nearly  all  kinds  may 
placed  out  of  doors  from  the  end  of 
May  till  September,  in  rich  turfy  loam, 
peat,  and  leaf  soil,  with  plenty  of  sand. 
In  the  very  mild  parts  the  fallowing  kinds 
may  be  tried  permanently,  with  protection 
in  the  event  of  severe  winters.  They 
root  readily  from  cuttings  of  the  youiw 
wood  in  sprmg  in  a  temperature  of  6C-70% 
When  well  rooted  the  plants  are  placed 
singly'  into  small  pots  m  rich  soil,  and 
kept  shaded  and  moist  for  a  few  days 
until  they  become  established.  They  are 
oAerwords  moved  to  a  cooler  plaoe,  and 
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gndoAlljr  hardened  off  with  plenty  of  air 
and  Biuuhina,  bad  will  be  ready  for  (he 
outdoor  garden  by  the  beginning  of  June. 
Cnttinge  of  the  ripened  «hooU  will  also 
root  readily  in  heat  about  Angost  and 
September,  and  plantaraiMd  at  this  period 
vril)  make  fine  Bpenimenf  for  planting  out 
the  foUowlng  June  if  grown  on  in  heat 
during  the  winter  and  early  ipring  months, 
afterwards  hardening  them  off  as  advised 
above.  Seeda  of  Abutilons  may  be  sown 
ae  soon  ae  ripo  or  in  epring  in  a  tempera- 
tore  of  ea'-VO"  Fair. 

A.  DarwinL^ABrozilian  species  about 
4  ft.  high,  with  large,  broad  leaves,  and 
finely  onpped,  bt^ht  orange  ffowerB,  with 
darker  veine.  There  are  many  hybrids 
nxieed  from  thia. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

A.  megspotMnicnm  (A.  vexiUa/rium). 
A  well-known  speoiei  froin  the  Rio  Qrande 
river  with  ovate  acute  toothed  leaves  and 
maases  of  drooping  beU-shaped  flowers, 
having  deep  red  sepala,  and  pale  yellow* 
brown  petals  with  deeper  oolonred  netted 

Culture  i^r.  (m  above.  This  species  is 
naually  grown  np  pillars  or  on  the  roofb 
or  aides  of  greeuhooaea,  in  which  it  is  very 
ornamental  daring  the  autumn  and  winter 
months.  In  the  south  and  west  it  is 
pni«ticnlly  hard>-  in  ordinary  winters,  as 
is  also  A.  viti/oUum  below,  and  both  are 
ralnable  for  covering  eonth  walls. 

A.  atriabuo. — A  free-growing  Brazilian 
■peeiea,  with  large  lobed  leaves  and  orange- 
yellow  flowers,  veined  with  blood-red. 

Cvltare  ifc.  as  above. 

A.  vitifolium.^ — A  fine  Chilian  climbing 
shrub,  snitable  for  walls.  Leaves  heart- 
shaped,  &-7-lobed,  aesuming  a  fine  golden 
tint  in  antumn.  Flowers  in  early  summer, 
large,  raided,  poroeloin-blue.  A.  Sello- 
wianum  marmoratti/m,  with  beautifully 
nutrbled  leaves,  is  a  lovely  plant. 

Cvlture  dc.  as  above. 

HIBISCUS.—This  genus  contains 
IfiO  Bpeeies  of  trees,  surubs  or  berbi 
with  leave*  often  lobed  or  variously  oul 
Bracteoles  persistent  or  caducous,  numei 
oos,  rarely  S-5,  often  narrow,  &ee  o 
united.  Calyx  G-cleft  or  toothed.  Stauien- 
Inbo  tnmoate  or  6-toathed  below  the  apex, 
r«rely  mther-bearing,  with  numerous  prO' 
trading  filaments. 

Cutfure  and  Propaga  (ton. — The  follow- 
ing ftte  dte  only  spedes  which  grow  well 


out  of  doors  in  this  oonntry.  They  like  a 
rich  loamy  soil  and  warm  sunny  poeitiana 
to  bring  their  flowers  to  perfection  as  early 
in  the  summer  as  possible,  otherwise  they 
will  not  bloom  until  autnmn  and  may  be 
Bailed  by  early  firoste.  The  perennial 
kinds  may  be  increased  by  seeds,  or  ont- 
tings  rooted  under  glass ;  the  annual  kinds 
from  seeds  sown  in  gentle  heat  about 
February  or  March,  or  w  the  open  border 
in  April  and  May. 

H.  Haniliot. — A  handsome  shrub  6-9 
ft.  high,  native  of  the  Old  World  Tropics, 
with  pedately  lobed  leaves  6  in.  across,  and 
beautiful  soft  yellow  flowers  4-6  in.  across, 
with  a  deep  purple  blotch  at  the  base  of 
eaoh  petal. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  plant 
is  best  treated  as  an  annual,  and  may  be 
raised  firam  seeds  sown  in  heat  in  February 
and  planted  out  at  the  end  of  May.  Seeds 
may  also  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  cold 
frames  or  in  gentle  heat,  and  the  seedlii^ 
may  be  grown  on  during  the  winter 
months  under  glass,  until  favourable 
weather  in  May,  when  they  may  be 
planted  out. 

H.  militaris. — A  fine  perennial  8-4  ft. 
high,  native  of  the  United  States.  Leaves 
heart-shaped,  toothed,  more  or  less  8-lobed, 
downy  beneath.  Flowers  rosy,  about  4 
inches  across,  beU-shaped,  produced  in 
late  BUmmer  and  autnmn. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  species 
should  be  grown  in  damp  places. 

H.  Moachentos.— A  vigorous  N.  Anje- 
lieaa  perennial  8-5  ft.  high,  with  large, 
ovate,  pointed,  serrate  leaves,  downy 
beneath.  Flowers  while,  with  a  purplish 
centre,  sometimes  pale  rose  or  purple. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

H.  palnatria. — A  native  of  the  swamps 
and  marshes  of  N.  America,  8-5  ft.  hign. 
Leaves  broadly  ovate,  blnntly  serrate, 
downy  and  whitish  beneath.  Flowers 
large,  bell-shaped,  8-4  in.  aoross,  white 
tinted  with  rose,  and  having  a  ring  of 
deep  pur[4e  at  the  base. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  This  species 
requires  to  be  grown  in  damp  situations, 
where,  however,  it  will  have  plenty  of 
sunshine. 

H.  roa«ni.— An  attractive  species,  4-  G 
ft.  high,  natoraliaed  in  marshy  spots  in 
France,  but  native  of  N.  America.  Leaves 
large,  broadly  ovate,  pointed,  white  beneath . 
Flowers  Urge,  rosy,  solituy,  about  4  in. 
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uroM,  and  spotted  or  blotched  with  pnrple 
at  the  base.  3.  militarit  and  H.  patict- 
trU  are  ooneidered  to  be  botanical  varie- 
ties of  this. 

C'ullurt  rfc.  AS  above  for  B.  paluttri*. 

H.  Byriacns  {AlthiBa  /ruiex}.—A  de- 
ciduous STrian  shrub  0-8  A.  high,  with 
ovate  wedge-shaped,  S-lob«d,  toothed 
leaves.  Flowers  in  the  type  purple  with 
a  crimson  spot  at  the  baw  of  eocb  petal. 

There  are  many  varietiea  with  colours 
varying  from  pure  white,  auoh  as  totua 
atlnu,  to  deep  olue,  like  ealealU.  There 
are  also  several  very  fine  double -dowered 
varieties  In  various  ooloure. 

Culture  tfc.  as  above.  This  makes  a 
beautiful  flowering  bush,  and  in  the  south 
and  west  looks  very  handsome  out  of 


H.  Trioniuii(ff.  africanut). — Bladder 
Keimia. — A  beautifiil  hairy,  branohed 
annual,  about  2  ft.  high,  native  of  Africa, 
S.  Europe  &c.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  pal- 
mately  lobed;  lobes  linear.  Flowers 
yellow,  2-6  inches  across,  with  a  pniple 
centre,  produmd  from  July  to  September 
and  October. 

Caltwre  dfc.  as  above,  ^.  279.  Seeds 
of  this  handsome  speciea  may  be 
sown  in  gentle  heat  in  March,  or  in  the 
open  border  in  April  and  May  in  the 
wanner  parte  of  the  country.  The  plants 
prefer  a  light  rich  aoil  and  sunny  ntiia- 
tions,  with  plenty  of  water  in  suiomer. 

Closely  related  to  this  species  is  H. 
xieeicarias  (or  H.  grandiflonu)  which  has 
more  deeply  lobed  and  toothed  leaves,  and 
larger  flowers. 


XXV.     STERCULIACRiE 

A  natural  order  conHisting  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  with  alternate  or 
rarely  nearly  opposite,  entire,  toothed, .or  lobed  leaves.  Flowers  regular, 
hermaphrodite  or  one-sexed.  Calyx  gamosepalous,  more  or  less  deeply 
5-lobed.  Petals  S,  hypogynotiB,  free,  or  adnata  to  the  base  of  the  staminal 
tube.  Stamens  often  united  at  the  base  into  a  cylindrical  or  um-shaped  tube. 
Ovary  free,  2-5-celled.    Fruit  a  dry  capsule,  or  rarely  a  berry. 

This  order  contains  over  40  genera  and  more  than  500  species,  mostly 
natives  of  tropical  regions.  The  following  genus  is  the  only  one  i-epresenting 
the  order  in  the  open  air  in  the  British  Islands. 


FREMONTIA.— A  genus  represented 
by  only  one  species  : — 

F.  oUifomica- — A  beautifnl  decidnous 
Cahfornian  shrub,  with  brown  stems  6-10 
ft.  high,  and  heart-shaped  6-T-lobed  leaves, 
hairy  beneath ;  the  young  shoots  covered 
with  a  rich  reddish-brown  tonientnm,  and 
minnte  warts.  Flowers  in  June,  bright 
yellow,  about  2  in.  across,  solitary  on  short 
stalks  opposite  the  leaves.  Calyx  spread- 
ing, bell-ahaped,  deeply  5-lobed,  with  a 
depression  at  the  base  of  each  sexment. 


Petals  none.     Stamen-tube  G-eleft,  with 
orange-red  anthers. 

Culture  and  Propagation,  —  This 
species  thrives  in  a  sandy  loam,  and  should 
have  a  position  facing  west  or  south-west, 
hutnottoohot  or  dry.  It  may  be  increased 
by  cuttings  in  spring,  under  a  bell  glass  in 
gentle  heat.  When  well  rooted  the  plants 
may  be  potted  np  singly  and  grown  on 
nntil  they  have  become  large  enough  for 
planting  in  the  outdoor  garden. 


XXVI.  TILIACE^— Lime  Tree  or  Linden  Tree  Order 
An  order  containing  about  40  genera  and  over  300  species  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  rarely  herbs.  Leaves  alternate,  or  in  a  few  species  opposite  or  nearly 
so,  simple,  penninerved  or  palminerved,  entire,  toothed,  or  rarely  lobed. 
Stipules  twin,  usually  small  and  deciduous,  rarely  large  and  persistent,  or 
absent  altogether.  Elowere  regular,  hermaphrodite,  or  rarely  1-sexed,  axillary 
or  terminal,  often  cymulose.  Sepals  5,  rarely  3  or  4,  free  or  connate. 
Petals  as  many  in  number,  or  fewer,  or  absent,  usually  with  a  small  pit  at  the 
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bau,  irltemate  with  the  sepals,  inserted  round  the  base  of  the  toras,  entire  or 
inoiBed;  twisted  in  bud  or  variously  imbricated.  Stamens  usually  many, 
hypogynoufl,  free,  or  rarely  cohering  in  a  ring,  or  in  5-10  bundles.  Ovary 
&fle,BeBeile. 

TIUA  (Limb  Tbib  ;  Limdbn).— A 
gmni  of  8  apeoieH  of  teJl  omamental  trees 
with  umple  or  stellate  hain.  Leaves 
•talked,  (Aen  obliquely  eordate,  eerrate. 
Flowen  white  or  yellowish  in  azillaiy 
or  lenniual  cymes  on  the  yoanB  growths, 
with  ft  leafy  broot  half-wmKed,  half-free, 
Utwhed  to  the  stalk.  Sepals  and  petals 
S,  the  former  boat-shaped,  the  latter  often 
with  a  Male  at  the  base.  Stamens  many, 
free,  or  irregalarl;  diaposed  in  bundles. 
Fruit  globose,  nut-like,  indehiacent,  1-2- 
Meded. 

Culture  and  Propa^atitM. — The  Lime 
trees  are  stately  omameDts  of  our  land- 
scape, either  as  soUtary  specimens  on 
large  lawns,  or  in  avenoes  in  parks.  The; 
like  good  loamy  soil  and  do  well  every- 
where except  on  exposed  and  hilly  dtua- 
ticds.  They  are  usually  increased  by 
layers,  which  are  St  for  transplanting  in 
about  12  months.  YoanK  trees  that  have 
been  transplanted  severs!  times  are  best 
for  starling  in  gardens.  The  choicer 
varieties  are  usoaUy  grafted  on  stocks  of 
the  common  Lime.  Seeds  are  very  rarely 
ripened  in  this  country,  and  even  if  they 
wereit  is  not  worth  while  going  through  the 
very  slow  process  of  raidng  plants  from 
tfaem.  A  good  selection  may  always  be 
obtained  from  nurserymen. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Russian 
fiast  and  the  bast  mats  so  much  used  for 


or  Whitewood). — A  North  Amerioan  treo 
60-70  ft.  high,  with  deeply  heart-shaped, 
abruptly  pointed,  smooth,  leathery, 
serrate  leaves.  Flowere  in  summer, 
yellowish- white,  foUowed  by  yellow  fruits 
as  large  as  peas.  T.  pnbttcen*  is  a 
variety  with  yellow  flowers,  and  leaves 
S-4  in.  across,  with  ehort  and  broad 
seiratures.  There  are  several  other  forms 
or  variations,  in  some  of  which  the  leaves 
are  very  large. 

Culturt  dc.  se  above. 

T.  aiiientea  (T.  alba).  —  While  oi 
Silver  IAmt,~~k  native  of  E.  Europe, 
30-00  ft.  high,  with  heart-shaped,  some- 


what pointed  serrated  leaves,  unequal  at 
the  base,  smooth  above,  downy  beneath) 
Flowers  in  smnmer,  yellowish-white, 
fragrant ;  petals  with  a  scale  at  the  base. 
Fruit  yellow,  ribbed. 

Culture  tte.  as  above. 

T.  cerdata  (T.  mierophylla ;  T. 
parvifolia ;  T.  uhnifolia).  —  A  small 
native  tree,  with  ovate  heart-shaped, 
smooth,  pointed  leaves,  finely  toothed, 
glaucous,  and  bearded  in  the  axils  of  the 
nerves  beneath.  Flowers  in  summer, 
yellowish -white,  petals  without  a  scale  at 
the  base.  Fruit  globose  or  ellipsoid, 
hoary  or  downy,  faintly  ribbed. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

T.  dasyatyla.— A  tree  80-60  ft.  high, 
native  of  the  Crimea.  Leaves  obliquely 
truncate  at  the  bsse,  or  somewhat  heart- 
shaped,  slightly  hairy  beneath  and 
bearded  in  the  axils  of  the  nerves. 
Flowers  in  summer,  yellowish-white ; 
style  downy  at  the  base. 

Culture  de,  as  above. 

T.  beterophyUA  (American  White 
Battuiood).  ^-  .K  North  Amerioan  tree 
80-50  ft.  high,  with  leaves  4-8  in.  across, 
very  obUqne,  more  or  lees  heart-shaped, 
abraptly  pointed,  shining  green  above, 
white  and  downy  and  conspicuously 
nerved  beneath-  Flowers  in  summer, 
greenish -yellow,    with  blunt,  crenulated 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

T.  petiotaria  (T.  alba,  pendula ;  T. 
americana  peadula;  T.  argentea  pen- 
dvla). — A  Crimean  species  50  ft.  or  more 
hish,  with  drooping  branchlets.  Leaves 
ptue  green  above,  white  with  a  hoary  down 
beneath.  Flowers  in  July,  yellowish - 
green,  with  6  petal-like  scales  among  the 
stamens.    Fruit  globose,  5-lobed,  wiuted. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

T.  platyphrllos  (T.  grandifoUa).  — 
This  is  our  native  larse-leaved  Lime  tree, 
70-90  ft.  high,  diffenng  very  little  from 
T.  cordala  infoUage  and  flowers.  Leaves 
sometimes  downy  on  both  surfaces,  but 
always  underneath.  Flowers  in  Jane, 
yellowish  -  white ;  petals  without  scales. 
Fmit  obovate,  gloDose,  8-6 -ribbed  when 
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ripe.  The  variety  latiniala  has  ciiriousl.v 
cut  leaves,  and  i*  dwarfet  and  lees  vigor' 
oUB  than  the  type;  auranlia  baa  ornnge- 
yellow  twigs;  bUehiana  is  a  distinct 
and  atrong-growmg  Tarietj  with  very 
large  leaves ;  yyramidalit  is  pyramidal  iii 
growth ;    vilifolia    has    lobed,    vine-hke 

C'Kllure  tic.  as  above. 

T.  Tnlfuis  (T.  europtxa;  T.  intrr- 
nii-dia). — Lvm«,  Lin,  lUndm,  or  Lime 
irer. — A  S^.  European  plant  naturalised 
in  this  oooDtrj.  Leaves  smooth  above. 
obliquely  heart-ahaped,  bearded  iii  the 
axils  of  the  nerves  beneath.  Flowers  in 
June  and  Jnly,  pale  yellow  ;  petals  with- 
out a  so^  at  the  base.  The  variety 
vtiriegata  is  recognised  by  itH  leaves 
having  oceamy-white  blotches. 

ARISTOTELIA.— A  small  ReiiiiB 
ha\'iug  a  few  species  of  evergreen  shrubs, 
with  usually  almost  opposite,  entire,  or 
toothed  leaves.  Flowers  aiitlary  or 
lateral,  raoemose,  often  polygaoiouB. 
Sepals  4-5,  valvate.  Petals  4-5,  8-lobed. 
toothed  or  almost  entire,  thickened  rotind 
the  base  of  the  torus.  Stamens  many. 
Fmit  a  berry,  small,  indehisoont. 

A,  Hacqul.  —  A  handsome  Chilian 
shrub,  about  6  A.  high,  with  oblong  acute. 


smooth,  shiny,  toothed  leavea,  and  small 
greenish  axiUary  flowers  borne  in  Ifi^. 
The  pea-like  berries  are  very  deep  porwe, 
becoming  block  when  Ailly  ripe.  The 
variety  vanegaia  is  more  ornamental 
than  the  type,  but  not  quite  so  hardy. 

CtiUvre  and  Propagation, — This  is  a 
good  plant  for  the  shrubbery,  and  will 
grow  well  in  ordinary  *oU.  Cnttinga 
of  the  ripened  or  partiaUy  ripened  shouts 
under  a  hand-glass  root  freely  in  sandy 
soil  during  the  summer  and  antumn 
months.  They  may  be  grovm  in  frvmea 
until  spring,  and  then  planted  oat.  Fresh 
plante  are  also  obtained  by  layering  the 
branchea  in  late  summer  and  annunn. 

A.  racemoaa.  —  .\n  ornamental  de- 
cidous  shrub  or  small  tree,  native  of  Hew 
Zealand,  where  it  grows  8-20  ft.  high.  It 
has  rather  large  irregularly  shaped  leavea 
of  a  bright  and  pleasing  green,  and  pro- 
duces its  greenish  flowers  in  racemes  in 
May. 

Culture  iCc.  aa  above.  This  spedes 
does  not  seem  to  be  quite  hardy  except  in 
the  mUder  parts  of  the  kii^om.  It 
flourishes  on  a  south  wall  and  is  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  ornamental  appeaianoe  of 
the  foliage,  It  may  be  raisea  from  im- 
ported seeds  or  by  cr"' —  '"   '"""   

way  aa  A.  Macqui. 


XXVir.    LINEiE— Flax  Onler 

A  small  order  of  smooth  or  rnraly  hairy  or  tomuntose  herbs,  shrubs,  or  rarely 
trees.  Leaves  alternate,  or  vevy  rarely  opposite,  simple,  entire,  or  slightly 
serrate -oren ate.  Flowers  regular,  hermaphrodite,  usually  terminal,  in  racemes, 
panicles,  corymbs,  heads,  clusters,  or  spikes.  Sepals  5,  rarely  4,  free,  or 
united  below.  Petals  5,  rarely  4,  hyp^ynous,  or  rarely  slightly  perigynous, 
often  twisted ;  usually  blue,  yellow  or  white,  rarely  rose,  very  fugadous,  or 
persistent  in  u  few  genera.  Stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  with  a 
aimilar  number  of  staminodes,  often  twice — rarely  thrice—  as  many. 


LINUH. — A  genna  oontuning  abont 
no  species  of  smooth  or  rarely  doimy 
herbaceous  plants,  sometimes  ah  rubs, 
with  alternate,  or  very  rarely  opposite. 
narrow,  entire,  one-  to  many -nerved 
leaves.  Stipules  absent  or  glandular. 
Flowers  in  terminal  or  axillary  racemes, 
panicles,  or  clustered  cymes,  yellow,  blue, 
or  rarely  rosy,  crimson,  or  white,  Sepals 
&,  entire.  Petals  5,  twisted,  very  fiigitive. 
blamena  united  below,  hypogynous,  alter- 
nate with  the  petals ;  staminodee  equal  in 
number,  minute  oi  bristle. like.    Qlaods 


0,  small,  adnate  to  the  stamen-tube,  opgo- 
site  the  petals.     Styles  S,  usually  free. 

Ciilliire  and  Propagation.— Ail  the 
Linumsarefree-flowering  and  ornamental. 
The  annual  species  are  easily  raised  Enun 
seeds,  and  so  are  the  perennials,  which 
may  also  be  divided  or  increased  by 
cuttings.  The  latter  should  be  taken  in 
summer  and  inserted  in  a  riiady  place 
under  glass. 

The  plants  wiU  grow  in  ordinary  garden 
Boil,  but  where  a  feature  is  made  of  them 
they  may  be  grown  in  well-drained  MDdy 
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loam,  to  which  may  be  added  ft  little  pe&t 
or  leaf  monld.  in  bleak  or  Dortherly 
parts  of  the  British  lalandu,  the  plants 
ahoold  have  warm,  sheltered  positions, 
t'nlew  other  wise  stated,  the  species 
described  below  are  all  perenniolit. 

To  secure  the  finest  and  most  brilliant 
effects  Linmns  should  be  grown  in  large 
patches,  and  the  colour  of  their  dowers 
should  eiwayH  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  m^Miiiig  riism  with  plants  of  other 
coloun,  fto  that  a  harmonious  result  is 
obtained. 

L.  aliHoum.— Native  of  Europe,  6  in. 
high,  witjt  linear,  awl-shaped  leaves,  full 
of  pellucid  dote.  Flowers  in  summer, 
large,  bine,  tt-  9  on  each  stem. 

Culture  rfr.  as  below  for  L.  fiavum. 
This  is  well  suited  for  the  rockery  or  for 
'd  tiie  Iront  of  the  dower  border. 


L.  anfuetifolitun  (Pale  Fltue).  —  A 
Kinaotb,  glaucous,  native  species  about 
l-H  fl.  fajgh,  with  sharp  linear-lance- 
shaped  leaves.  Flowers  from  May  to 
September,  less  than  1  in.  across,  pale 
lilu-bloe. 

Cullure  de.  as  below  for  L.  fiavum. 


-  A  beautiful  dwarf 
shrub  about  1-Ij  fL  high,  native  of  Crete, 
with  bluntly  wedge-shaped,  recurved 
leaves.  Flowers  in  early  summer,  yellow. 

Culture  and,  iVopoAatiort.— Thia  is 
)Ui  evergreen  species,  and  when  grown  in 
sheltered  spots  retains  its  freshness  dar- 
ing the  winter  months.  Grown  as  a  pet 
plant  in  a  cool  or  slightly  heated  green- 
house, it  may  be  had  in  bloom  m  Februan 
and  Uaroh.  Seeds  are  rarely  ripened, 
but  plants  are  readily  obtEuned  by  means 
of  cuttiogB  of  the  more  or  less  ripened 
shoot!  during  July  and  August.  They 
may  be  inserted  in  sandy  s^  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  kept  shaded  and  damp  until 
rooted.  Afterwards  the  plants  should  be 
Ipven  as  much  hght  and  air  as  possible, 
except  in  very  frosty  weather,  and  by 
April  and  May  they  will  be  fit  (or  trans- 
planting to  the  flower  border,  or  ugainst  a 
wall,  according  to  locality.  They  require 
alight  protection  during  severe  wmters  in 
northern  parte  of  the  Kingdom,  althou^ 
hardy  in  ordinary  winters  in  the  neigb- 
bourhood  of  London. 

L.  anstriacnm. — A  smooth  Austrian 
■neeiea  1-3  ft.  high,  with  linear  lance- 
■n^ed  Mute  leaves,  covered  with  pellucid 


dots.  Flowers  in  ennimer,  pale  bluish- 
purple.    Closely  related  to  L.  p#renne. 

Cidiure  de.  ee  below  for  L.fiamiiit. 

L.  campannlatum. — A  glaucous  plant, 
about  1  ft.  high,  native  of  "6.  Europe. 
Lower  leaves  rounded  at  the  apei,  the 
others  more  or  less  broadly  lance-shaped. 
Flowera  from  June  to  August,  bright 
yellow,  borne  in  corymb-like  cymes. 

Cwiture  and  Propagation. --1hi» 
species  is  closely  related  to  L.  fiavum, 
and  it  is  possible  that  hybrids  between  the 
two  exist  It  is  as  a  rule  too  tender  to 
stand  our  winters  except  in  the  mildest 
parts  of  the  south  and  west,  and  like  L. 
arboreum  it  rarely  produces  good  seed 
in  our  climate.  New  plants,  however, 
-  may  be  obtained  from  cuttings  taken  in 
July  and  August  and  inserted  in  a  cold 
frame  in  the  way  described  under  L.  a/r- 

L.  flavum. — A  handsome  species  IS- 
IS in.  high,  native  of  Austria  and  Hungary, 
with  sharp  narrow  lance-shi^Md  leaves, 
withont  stalks.  Flowers  in  summer, 
golden-yellow,  freely  produced,  but  in 
more  compact  heads  than  those  of  L. 
campanulattitn. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— Tbia 
species  resembles  L.  arboreum  in  ^>pear- 
ance  and  blossom,  and  also  L.  carnipanula- 
tu/tn,  but  its  stems  die  down  in  winter.  It 
is,  however,  much  hardier  than  these  other 
two  species,  and  throws  np  vigorous 
shoots  in  spring.  Seeds  are  also  freely 
produced  in  &vourable  seasons,  and  new 
plants  may  be  obtfkined  by  sowing  them 
in  the  open  border  as  soon  as  tipe,  in  a 
warm  sheltered  position.  They  do  not, 
however,  germinate  jtill  spring,  and  Uien 
the  seedhngs  may  he  either  pricked  out 
into  good  rich  soil  or  thinned  out  12-18 
in.  apart.  Warm  sunny  positions  are 
best,  and  shade  should  be  avoided,  so  as 
to  get  a  greater  abnndanoe  of  blossom. 

L.  grandiflormn. — ^A  beautiful  smooth 
Algerian  annual  6-12  in.  high,  withUneat 
lance-shaped  acute  leaves,  and  large  rose- 
coloured  flowers  Ij  in.  across  in  summer. 

Cullvreand  Propagation.— By  sowing 
seeds  at  intervals  plants  may  be  had  in 
bloom  from  May  to  October.  Plants  for 
flowering  from  October  onwards  in  the 
greenhonee  may  be  obtained  by  sowing 
seeds  in  pots  in  summer  and  givuig  plenty 
of  water.  There  are  several  forms  in 
cultivation,  the  best  known  being  coc«- 
neum,  roaeum,  rvbrmn,  and  tpleTident. 
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L.  HAcnei  {L.  C^amiHonw).— This 
Chilian  species  is  somewhat  tender,  bat 
will  grow  well  ontside  tram  Mb^  to  Octo- 
ber. It  is  about  1  ft.  high,  with  stiffiah 
lance-ahaped  pointed  teatves,  and  onuige 
flowers. 

CtMare  (tc,  u  for  L.  mtmogynunt. 

L.  nunu^Tiiuin. — A  shrubby  ■■temmed 
New  Zealaod  plant  1  ft.  high,  with 
lance-shaped  leaveB.  FlowerBinsnimner, 
white,  about  IJ  in.  acrosB.  The  variatj> 
candidiinmum  is  a  superior  plant  to  the 
type,  having  larger  and  finer  flowers  and 
a  more  compact  habit. 

Cultv/re  and  Propagation,  —  This 
species  is  easily  increased  trota  seeds  sown 
as  Booii  as  ripe  in  oold  frames.  The 
seedlings  may  he  transplanted  in  mild  - 
weather  in  spring  in  the  same  way  as 
those  of  L.  flavam.  Cuttings  of  the  more 
or  less  ripened  shoots  may  also  be  rooted 
in  oold  frames  as  recommended  for  L. 
avboreum,. 

L.  oarbooeiwe. — A  somewhat  glaucous 
smooth  plant,  2  ft.  hi^,  native  of  8, 
Burope.  Leaves  lance- shaped  linear, 
very  acute,  rather  stiff  Flowers  boat 
May  to  Jnly,  sky-blue  with  violet  veins, 
sometimes  white,  in  loose  corymbs. 

Cvltitre  tmd  Propagation. — This  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  blue-flowsred 
Linums  and  will  flourish  in  almost 
any  soil-  It  is  quite  happy  even  on  dry, 
poor  soil,  and  not  only  flowers  with  great 
freedom  but  produces  seed  fr«ely.  These 
may  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  the  same 
way  as  recommended  for  those  of  L. 
fiavwm  above. 

L.  nerrosum. — A  native  of  E.  Europe, 
12-18  in.  high,  with  smooth  lance-shaped 
pointed  leaves.  Flowers  in  sumt 
blue,  lai^,  with  slightly  notched 
pointed  petals,  erenate  at  Uie  apex. 

CwUwfe  de.  as  above  tor  L.fiav\ 

L.  perenne. — A  native  evergreen  e 
12-18  in.  high,  with  narrow  linear- 
shaped  acute  leaves.   Flowers 


1  in.  across,  usiuJly  bright  bine,  batiriuk 
or  white  in  some  varieties. 

Cultwre  de.  as  for  L.  fiavvan  and  L, 

flOfboiMftM. 


-A  somewhat  shrubby 
eve^reen,  1  ft.  high,  native  of  S.W. 
Europe,  with  smoolii,  linear  leaves. 
Flowers  tn  anmnier,  J  in.  across,  white 
with  a  purple  centre. 

Cultwrt  dc.  at  above  for  L,  mono- 
gifnatn. 

L.  libiricum,  —  A  smooth  Biberiui 
species  8-4  ft.  high,  with  Large  beantjfiil 
blue  flowers.  Closely  related  to  L, 
perenne. 

Cttltwre  de.  tutior  L.fiawtm. 

L.  tauricum. — An  evergreen  shmbbjr 
species  about  1  j  ft.  high,  native  ot  the 
Caucasus,  Leaves  ^uoous,  spoon-shaped 
or  lance-shaped.  Flowers  trom  June  to 
August,  yellow. 

Culture  de.  as  above  for  L.  arboreutn. 


{Common  Flaai),—k 
beautiful  smooth  European  annual  about 
IJ  ft.  high,  with  lance-shaped  or  linear- 
acute-leaves,  and  blue  flowers  in  summer. 
CnUure  dc.  as  above  for  L.  grandi- 
ftormn.  This  is  the  species  so  largely 
grown  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere  for  the 
production  of  flax,  but  it  is  also  useful 
as  a  border  plant. 


-A  Pyrenean  plant  1-2 

ft.  high,  with  lance-shaped,  dightfy  downj 
leaves,  covered  wltb  viscid  gl&nds. 
Flowers  in  summer,  about  1  in.  across, 
pale  purple  or  lilac,  with  deeper  veins. 
They  often  last  well  into  November  and 
December. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  is  a 
good  plant  tor  the  rock  garden,  where  it 
can  be  established.  It  liCes  warm  sunny 
positions  and  the  same  treatment  gene- 
rally as  L,  arboreum.  It  may  be  increased 
from  cuttings  taken  in  July  and  August, 
and  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  cold  frames 
in  the  same  way  as  recommended  for  L, 
arboreum. 


Series  II.     DisclFLOB-E  (see  p.  123) 

XXVIII.    GERANIACR£~Geraiiium  and  Pelargonium  Order 

An  order  containing  about  750  species  of  herbs  (sometimes  climbing] 
or  undershrubs,  rarely  trees,  smooth  or  often  clothed  with  a  glandular  down. 
Le&TeB  opposite  or  alternate,  often  2-BtipiiIed,  toothed,  lobed,  dissected,  very 
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rarely  entire.  Pedonoles  often  axillary,  one-flowered  or  somewhat  umbellately 
m&ny-fiowered,  rarely  cymose  or  raoemose.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  regular 
or  irregolar.  Sepals  5,  rarely  fewer,  free  or  sometimes  united  to  the  middle, 
imbricate,  rarely  valvate,  the  upper  one  spurred  in  some  genera ;  persistent  or 
rarely  deciduous.  Petals  5,  or  by  abortion  fewer  or  absent,  bypogynous  or 
flomewbat  perigynous,  variously  imbricated,  rarely  twisted.  Torus  with  5 
glands  alternate  with  the  petals,  or  glandless.  Stamens  usually  ten,  rarely 
more  or  fewer.  Fruit  either  a  3-5-lobed  capsule,  or  separating  into  cocci, 
rarely  a  berry. 

'  Oeraniume '  in  gardens  are  in  reality 
PelarKoniome  (see  p.  286). 

C.  anMumin  (G.  cri»taiwm).—K  native 
of  S.E.  Europe,  1  ft.  hi^,  with  kidney- 
shaped.  7-loSed  and  toothed  leaveft. 
Flowers  In  May,  purple,  on  hairy  stalks. 

Culture  tfc.  aa  above. 

G.  argentenm.— A  beautiful  alpine  2-B 
in.  high,  native  of  N.  Italy.  LeaveB  long- 
stalked,  hoary  or  silky  on  both  mdes,  6-7- 
ported  and  out.  Flowers  in  snnuner, 
large,  pale  rose  with  darker  Tems. 

Ciilture  dc.  aa  above. 


GERANIUM  (CauiE'B  Bill).  — A 
genus  with  about  100  species  of  herbs, 
rarely  shmbe,  with  opposite  or  alternate, 
toothed,  or  asnally  paunately  lobed  leaves, 
nnially  stipulate.  Peduncles  axillary, 
1-2-tlowered.  Flowers  regnlar,  sepals  and 
petakS,  hypogynoos;  glands  5,  utemate 
with  the  petals.  Stamens  nsnally  10, 
of  which  5  are  sometimes  imperfect. 
Carp^  5,  separating  below  and  onrliDg 
upwards  when  ripe  around  a  oential 
oolunrn  resembling  a  bird's  bill — hence  the 
popular  name. 

Culture  and  Propagalion.  —  Oera- 
ninnts  grow  readily  in  ordinary  well- 
drained  garden  soil,  and  are  well  adapted 
fbr  the  rook  garden,  margins  of  borders, 
banks  Ac.  Tney  may  be  increased  from 
seeds  sown  in  spring  or  autumn,  in  warm 
sheltered  parts  of  the  open  border,  or 
better  still  in  shallow  panfi  or  boxes  in 
cold  frames.  When  the  seedlings  are  well 
developed  they  may  be  pricked  out  2-8 
inches  apart  and  grown  on  until  they 
again  almost  touch.  Diuing  mild  weather 
in  spring  they  may  be  planted  in  the 
flower  garden  Ij-S  ft.  or  more  apart 
acconting  to  vigour.  A  very  umple  and 
easy  method  of  mcreoaing  most  Qeraniumfl 
ia  by  division  of  the  rootstook.  This  work 
ia  performed  about  the  end  of  September,  or 
nut  later  than  October,  or  in  mild  weather 
in  niring  as  growth  is  oommencing. 

In  order  to  see  Qeraniums  at  their 
best,  the  plants  when  once  established 
should  not  be  disturbed  for  8  or  4  yaacs. 
A  good  mulching  of  well-rotted  manure 
may  be  placed  around  the  crowns  of  the 
plants  in  early  winter,  to  act  not  only  as 
a  shelter  to  the  roots  during  severe  frosts, 
bnt  also  to  replenish  the  soil  with  nutritious 
food  for  them  in  spring.  At  the  latter 
period  the  manure  may  be  very  lightly 
forked  into  the  soil  just  beneath  the  sur- 
&ee,  if  desired. 

KoU. — The    plania  popularly   called 


-A  vigorous  and  very 
handsome  ArmeniEui  species,  about  2  ft. 
high,  with  rather  smooth  stems  and 
leaves,  the  latter  being  6-lobed  and  mote 
or  less  toothed  at  the  base.  The  loose 
leafy  cymes  of  flowers  appear  in  Jnne  and 
July,  and  ore  very  eSsotive  owing  to  the 
brilliant  purple  ctdour  of  the  petals,  each 
of  which  has  a  deeper  purple  blotch  at 
the  base,  &om  which  veins  radiate  over 
the  sur&ce. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  is  practically  hardy  in  ordinary 
winters,  and  may  be  increased  from  seeds 
■ — which  are  freely  produced— or  by 
division  a 


G.  aaphodcloidea  ((?.  itibcautetcent). 
Native  of  8.  Europe,  about  6  in-  hi^, 
with  very  downy  S-Iobed  and  cut  leaves. 
Flowers  in  summer,  usnally  purplish- 
Culture  lie,  SB  above. 
G.  atlanticuoL^An  Algerian  spocies 
1!1-18  in.  high.  Leaves  roundish,  cut 
nearly  to  the  base  into  6-7 -lobed,  cut  and 
toothed  segments.  Flowers  in  Jime,  li 
in.  across,  pale  purple  with  red  veins. 
This  species  is  also  known  as  G.  mahnr- 
fiontm. 

Culfure  lie.  as  above. 
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—A  S.  African  Bpeoies  9  in. 
or  more  high.  Leaves  1-8  in.  across, 
hairy  above,  S-6-Iob«d,  with  several  acate, 
irregular  teeth.  Flowers  in  Jmta,  pole 
lilac  or  white,  with  obovate  petals. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

G.  daerenm.  —  An  almost  stemleee 
Pyrenean  ^lant  about  6  in.  high.  Leaves 
covered  with  glaucous  down,  6-7-parted 
and  cut.  Flowers  in  smnmer,  pale  red 
with  dark  stripes. 

Culture  tte.  as  above.  Owing  to  its 
dwarf  habit  and  compact  growth  this 
species  may  be  ased  tor  nuliinB  borders 
to  flower  beds,  and  is  also  weU  adapted 
for  the  lower  parts  of  the  rookery.  It 
likes  a  li^t  well-drained  soil. 

G.  coUiniun.  ~  Native  of  E.  Europe, 
with  angular,  somewhat  deciunb^t, 
downy  stems.  Leaves  palm atdy  6-parted, 
lobed  and  deeply  serrated.  Flowers  in 
early  sommer,  pnrplish- violet ;  petals 
entire,  roundish ;  flower  stalks  and  ealyi 
covered  with  olMiuny  hairs. 

CulluTt  tie.  as  above. 

G.  dahnricuin.— A  native  of  Dahnria 
1  ft.  high,  with  opposite,  S-6-parted, 
acutely  lobed  leaves.  Flowers  in  Jnne, 
purple ;  petals  entire,  much  bearded  at  the 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

G.  Endrewi.— A  Pyrenean  pUnt  1  ft. 
high.  Leaves  opposite,  8-5-lobed,  aonte, 
serrate.  Flowers  in  aommer,  pale  rose, 
with  darker  veins ;  pet^s  oblong  ovate, 
entire,  fringed  at  the  base. 

Culture  rfc,  as  above. 

G.  eriostemon. — A  Nepalese  species 
6  86  in.  high.  Leaves  6-lobed,  deeply 
toothed,  lower  ones  long- stalked,  alternate, 
upper  ones  sessile,  opposite.  Flowers  in 
June,  pale  violet ;  stamens  white,  ptirple 
at  the  top ;  petab  bearded  at  the  base. 

Culture  (fe.  as  above. 

G.  Ibericum.  — A  showy  Caucaaimt 
species  about  1  ft.  high.  Leaves  hairy,  6-T- 
parted,  pinnately  lobed,  toothed.  Flowers 
in  summer  and  autumn,  large,  blue ; 
petals  obcordate  or  somewhat  8 -cleft. 
The    variety    platypetalum    is    a    taller 


out  and  toothed.     Flowers  i 
large,  bright  lilao.  * 

CiUture  Ae,  as  above. 

G.  Inddtun.  —  A  native  annual  or 
biennial  6-12  in.  high,  with  ronndiafa, 
shining,  5-lobed  leaves.  Flowers  frain 
Uay  to  August,  bright  rose,  about  ^  in. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
sowing  seeds  annually,  ei^er  out  of 
doors  in  warm  parts  of  the  Idngdom,  w 
in  cold  frames  in  lees  favoured  spots. 

G.  macmfaixon. — A  uadve  of  South 
Europe,  1  ft,  high,  with  smooth,  5-paned 
deeply  toothed  and  lobed  leaves,  often 
spotted  with  brownish-red.  Flowers  frmn 
May  to  July,  deep  red  or  bright  purple ; 
calyx  globose,  swollen. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

G.  macnlatnm.— AN. Amerioan species 
IJ  tt.  high,  with  8-S-parted,  deeply 
toothed  and   lobed   leaves,   lower    ones 


Culture  <fe.  as  above. 

G,  plueum. — A  native  of  Central  and 
W.  Europe,  naturalised  in  Britain,  about 
1.]  ft.  high.  Leaver  S-9-lobed,  deeply 
toothed.  Flowers  in  early  summer,  dark 
brown,  almost  black,  with  a  white  spot  at 
the  base  of  each  entire  petal.  The  variety 
lividum  has  dull  purplish  flowers ;  and 
the  variety  roteuw.  has  rose-coloured 
blossoms. 

Culture  Se.  as  above.  This  species 
seems  to  prefer  partially  shaded  spots  in 
the  rockery  or  flower  border. 

G,     pratense.  ^A    beautifol    British 

plant  9~B  ft.  high,  with  round,  downy 
stems.  Leaves  7-parted.  cut  into  linear, 
deeply  sermted  lohes.  Flowers  in 
summer,  large,  blue  flushed  with  violet, 
and  borne  in  eorymb-like  panicles.  There 
is  a  fine  double  blue  and  a  double  white- 
flowered  variety. 

Culture  ife.  as  above. 

G.  robertianum  (Herb  Robert).  —  A 
common  but  pretty  British  species  6-9 
in.  high,  with  8-.5-parted  lobed  leaves. 
Flowers  in  summer,  bright  crimson,  J  in. 
across.  The  variety  fijftum  has  white 
flowers. 

Cult  tire  ife.  as  above. 


-  A  native  of  Nepanl 
about  IH  in.  high.  Leaves  heart-shaped, 
softly    hiury    on    both     sides,    S-lobed, 


-A  fine  native  speoies 
1-2  ft.  hi^,  with  hwry  i^7-parted  leaven, 
the  lobes  again  divided  into  S-6  norron- 
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MfpTWote.  Flowers  in  nimmet,  crimson 
or  blood-red,  about  Ij  in.  utom.  The 
vari«t.v  lancailri«nie  has  large  fieah- 
ooloiired  flowers  with  pwrile  veioB.  It 
iprowa  only  4-6  ill.  high.    There  ib  eJso  a 


lliie  H 


flourishes  in  light  maiy  soils,  and  is 
excellent  for  mossing  in  the  flower  beds, 
borders,  rockeries,  banks  Sx. 

C.  striatum. — A  native  of  S.  Europe 
with  S  G-lobed  out  and  toothed  leaves. 
Flowers  from  May  to  Ctetober,  pink,  with 
dai^er  veins ;  petaJs  notched. 

Culture  ir.  ne  above. 

G.   sylTaticum. — A  British  plant  2-S 


leaves.     Flowers 

1  in.  across,  porple  or  blue,  with  c 

veins ;  white  in  the  variety  album. 

Culture  <fe.  as  above.  A  good  plant 
for  edgings  and  borderiugs,  and  also  for 
the  roek  garden  in  light  well-drained  bnC 
moist  sou. 

G.  tuberoiniii.— A  native  at  S.  Europe, 
9  in.  or  more  high,  having  a  roundisli 
tuberous  rootstock  and  knotted  forked 
Stams.  Leaves  many-parted,  with  linear 
pinnatifid  serrated  lobes.  Flowers  in  early 
Mtmmer,  purple,  large,  numprans.  with 
deeper  coloured  veins,  petals  2- cleft. 
Tliere  is  a  variety  called  Charlrti  from 
Afghanistan  which  may  be  recognised  by 
having  a  series  of  ronndieh  snperimpased 
tabers,  and  by  the  leaf  segments  being 
less  lobed  tfasji  in  the  type. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above.  Incoldsortbem 
parts  of  the  kingdom  it  may  be  advisable 
to  Mver  the  tuberous  rootstocks  with 
bracken  or  a  heap  of  dry  leaves  in  severe 
winters.  In  such  localities  the  roots 
should  l>e  planted^  rather  deeply,  as  n 
fhrther  protection,  but  the  soil  must  be 
thoronghly  well  drained. 

ERODIUM  (Hrroh's  Bill;  Stork's 
Beu.). — A  genus  of  about  50  species  of 
pretty  herln,  very  rarely  slurbs,  often 
with' j muted  knotty  branches.  Leaves 
oppoaite  or  alternate,  toothed,  lobed,  or 
often  pinnately  dissected.  Peduncles 
axillary,  with  flowers  usually  in  nmbels. 
Flowers  regular  or  scarcely  irregular. 
Sepals  a.  imbricate.  Petals  6,  hypogy- 
DOua,  imbricate,  2  upper  ones  sometimes 
deficient.  Stamens  C,  alternating  with 
the  5  eeale-like  stauiinodea.  Disk  of  -'i 
gllanda,  alternate  with  the  petals.    Ovary 


5-lol>ed.  Tails  of  carpels  spirally  twisted 
and  curling  upwards. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Brodi. 
uma,  which  omit  a  strong  peculiar  smell 
wbeu  bruised,  thrive  in  a  sandy  well- 
drained  soil  in  sunny  places,  and  are 
excellent  pl<uits  for  the  rock  garden  or 
border.  They  are  easily  increased  by 
division  of  the  rootstock,  either  in  early 
autumn  or  in  spring,  or  from  seed  sown 
in  cold  frames  either  as  soon  as  ripe  or 
in  spring.  Indeed,  there  is  prootioall^  no 
difference  in  the  treatment  of  Erodiamt 
and  Gefaniwmt,  which  resemble  each 
other  a  good  deal  in  appearimce  and 
-blossom.  The  onltural  remsxks  under 
Oeraninm  ma^'be  applied  to  each  of  the 
following  speeies. 

£.  alpinnm.— Anativeofthe  S.  Italian 

monntains,  with  rather  smooth,  twice  pin- 
nately cut  leaves.  Flowers  ftom  spring  to 
autumn,  purple,  about  1  in.  across,  6-10 


Cullure  ifc.  s 


E,    camifolium.  —  A    native    of    the 

Spanish  mountains  6-10  in.  hi^.  Leaves 
alternately  pinnate,  8  9  in.  long,  lei^ets 
deeply  cut,  twice  divided,  the  midrib 
covered  with  aofl,  downy  hairs  beneath. 
Flowers  in  spring  and  early  sninmer,  red. 
about  j  in.  acroBs,  8-10  in  on  umbel. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 

E.  hymenodes  (B.  trUohatum).  —  A 
native  of  the  Atlas  Mountains  S-15  in. 
high,  with  somewhat  8. lobed,  very 
blunt,  deeply  toothed  leaves.  Flowers 
in  spring  and  summer,  pink,  the  upper 
petals   with   a   red- brown   blotch   at   the 

Culture  ife.  oe  above. 

E.  macrademini  [E.  glandulo*um). — 
A  stemlesB  Pyrenean  plant  about  6  in. 
high.      Leaves    twice    divided,    fbrming 

tufts,  clothed  with  a  glandular  down,  and 
possessing  a  peculiar  aromatic  fragrance. 
Flowers  in  summer,  pole  violet,  or  flesli 
colour,  with  piurple-rose  veins,  the  two 
npper  petals  having  a  dark  spot   at   t±ie 

Ciillurr.  rf«.  as  above. 

E.  Manescavi.  —  A  native  of  the 
Pyrenees  1-2  ft.  high.  Leaves  pinnate, 
with  oblong,  deeply  cut  leaflets.  Flowers 
in  summer,  purplieh-red,  from  5-16  in  an 
umbel- like  truss. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 
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of  th«ir  oonneotloii    with  the    B«ddiii(; 
'  OeruiinniB.' 

P.  eadUcheriunmi. — A  native  of  the 


and  toothed,  the  npper  o   .. 

deeply  divided  into  8-5  lobea.  Flowerain 
late  Buminer,  deep  rose,  Urge,  the  2  Urgec 
petals  nmrked  with  5  deep  purple  nerves. 

Culture  and  Propagatum.  —  Thia 
Bpeciea  is  hardy  in  mild  parte  of  the 
ooimtry,  and  thrives  in  sandy  well -drained 
loam  in  a  warm  nook  of  the  rookery.  It 
may  be  inereaaed  by  means  of  seeds  a 


P.  ioqniiuuu.— A  native  of  S.  Afriea 
abont  3  h.  high,  with  roondieh,  kidney- 
shaped,  downy  leaves,  orenate  on  the 
margins  and  almost  undivided  or  very 
•%htly  lobed.  Flowers  in  sammer, 
varying  from  intense  scarlet  to  tom  and 


This  is  the  parent  of  the  well-known 
Scarlet '  Qeranimn.'  It  has  no  dark  zone  on 
the  leaf  as  in  P.  tonale.  and  has  broader 
and  shorter  petals  than  that  species. 

Culture  dc.  as  for  P.  zonrde  below. 

P.  peltahun  {P.  fiederafoiittm ;  P, 
laUripe» ;  P.  geutalum).  —  AS.  African 
species,  with  shrubby,  straggling  stems, 
and  smooth  or  downy.  Ivy-like,  S-angled  or 
lobed  leaves.  Flowers  in  snmmer,  white 
or  red,  varying  in  size,  several  on  a 
stalk. 

This  is  the  origin  of  the  weH-known 
Ivy-leaf  '  Geraninm.'  This  section  has 
now  beoome  very  valuable  owing  to  the 
nnmerouH  fine  doable  and  semi-doubla 
flowered  varieties.  They  are  chiefly  used 
for  window  boxes,  vases  Ac,  but  if  planted 
in  round  raised  beds  by  themselves,  wiUi 
their  stems  trailing  over  the  enrfiuie  of  the 
soil,  they  look  very  omamentaL  Indeed 
this  is  their  natural  method  of  growing, 
and  not  trained  up  sticks  or  trellises  upon 
which  they  have  to  be  earefally  and 
regnlarly  tied  to  keep  them  in  oidar. 
Their  culture  and  propagation  are  the 
same  as  for  the  Zonal  Pelargonium 
described  below. 

P.  qnerdfolium.  —  This  is  so  well 
known  as  the  '  Oak-leaf  Oeranium'  that 
it  deserves  mention.  It  ia  a  shrabby 
plant  8  ft.  or  more  high,  with  leaves  cut 
and  lobed  like  small  Oak-leaves,  and 
strongly  scented.      Flowers  in  snmmer. 


_  native    of 

Anatolia  with  ovate  cordate  leaves 
springing  from  the  roots.  Flowers  in 
summer,  white  spotted  with  purple,  B-10 
in  annmbel. 

Culture  <te.  as  above. 

E.  petrnun.— A  stemless  Pyrenean 
plant  8-6  in.  high.  Leaves  rather  smooth, 
pinnate,  with  deeply  divided  segments, 
and  lance-shaped  linear  lobes.  Flowers 
in  eaHy  snmmer,  bright  rose,  or  white 
and  veined,  bat  not  spotted. 

VuUure  dc.  as  above. 

E.  Reichardi. — A  native  of  Majorca, 
only  2-8  in,  high,  with  small  heart- 
shaped,  crenate,  blunt,  smootbish  leaves. 
Flowers  from  A^ril  to  September,  solitary, 
white  fkintly  veined  with  pink. 

Culture  ic.  as  above. 

E.  romaniun. — A  6.  European  biennial 
6  B  in.  high,  with  pinnate  leaves  having 
ovate  deeply  cut  leaflets.  Flowers  from 
April  to  September,  purplish,  several  on  a 
stalk. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

E.    trichomanefolium.  —  A    stemless 

Elant  4-6  in.  htsh.  native  of  Mount 
lebanon.  Leaves  bipinn  ate,  hairy,  rather 
glandular,  with  oblong  linear  lobes. 
Flowers  in  summer,  Sesh -coloured,  with 
darker  veins,  about  4  on  a  stalk. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

PELARGONIUM  (Stork's  Biu).~ 
A  genua  of  smooth  or  downy  perennial 
herbs  or  undershmbs,  with  opposite, 
rarely  alternate  leaves,  entire,  toothed, 
lobed  or  variously  cut,  stipulate.  Ped- 
uncles Biillarj-,  opposite  the  leaves,  2  or 
more  on  an  umbel,  rarely  1-flowered. 
Flowers  irregular.  Sepals  6,  imbricate, 
united  at  the  base,  the  upper  one  produced 
into  a  spur  adnate  to  the  pedicel.  Petals 
0,  or  fewer  by  abortion,  slightly  peri- 
gynous,  dissimilar.  Stamens  10,  hypo- 
gynous,  united  at  the  base,  usually  7  with 
fertile  anthers.    Ovary  5-lobed,  beaked. 

There  are  about  170  wild  species  of 
Pelargonium,  natives  chiefly  of  8.  Africa, 
and  requiring  greenhouse  treatment.  The 
genus  IS  important  because  from  it  are 
derived  the  various  sections  of  Bedding 
Pelargoniums  (popularly  caUed  Gera- 
niums used  in  himdreds  of  thousands 
iinniutUy  for  beds  and  borders.  The 
species  described  below  (with  the  exception 
of  P.  endliclutriarium  and  P.  querci- 
fnlium)  are  mentioned  chiefly  on  account 
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purple  or  pink,  more  or  less  veined,  S-5 
or  more  on  a  etaJk. 

P.  xonale  (Borteihce  '  Geranium '), — 
A  shrabby  pWt  2  ft.  or  more  high,  with 
roondiob,  smooth  or  downy  leaves,  naoftlly 
with  a  dark  horseshoe -like  zone,  cren&te 
toothed  on  the  edges  and  alishtlj'  ktbed. 
Flowers  in  summer,  vuTing  from  soekrlet 
and  crimson  to  red  and  pure  wlijte,  many 
on  a  stalk. 

The  nnmerons  varieties  of  Felar- 
n)niiuiis  (Zonals,  Silvers.  Trieolors, 
Bronzes  Ao.)  nsed  in  bedding  out  ore 
dflrived  from  hybrids  obtained  by  eross- 
ing  P.  Monale  with  P.  inquiTumt.  The 
processes  of  selecting  and  crossing  have 
gone  on  for  nearly  200  yeajs,  and  the 
pn^i^eay  obtained  are  in  no  way  like  their 
parents.  In  the  Zonal  Pelaivoninm 
proper,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  gar- 
aener  to  get  rid  of  the  dissimilarity  in  the 
petals,  and  to  obtain  flowers  in  which 
ever^  petal  shall  be  eonal,  the  whole 
Ibmuiw  a  perfectly  oirciiW  outline  with- 
out a  bMttk  between  the  petals.  How 
hr  he  has  succeeded  may  be  seen  at  any 
exhibition ;  not  only  are  the  flowers 
perfectly  symmetrical  in  outline,  but  the 
size  of  Ute  individual  blooms,  or  '  pips  '  as 
they  are  technically  called,  has  been 
Kreatly  increased,  and  they  are  often  larger 
than  an  oidinwy  watch. 

CuUntv. — The  outdoor  cultivation  of 
the  Pelaquanhmt  is  extremely  simple. 
About  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June  according  to  locality  and  state  of  the 
weather,  plants  may  be  pnt  into  beds  or 
borders  containing  ordinary  well-dug  soil. 
if  a  rich,  sandy  loatn  so  much  the  better. 
Sometimes  the  varieties  are  mixed  or 
kept  separate  according  to  the  taste  of 
(fae  planter,  but  in  any  case  they  should 
not  be  nearer  than  6  to  9  inches,  or  even 
more,  as  they  soon  make  busby  growth. 

Propagatitm. — The  plants  are  nsnally 
increased  by  cuttings,  which  may  be 
taken  at  any  time  as  long  as  they  are  not 
too  sappy.  From  June  to  August,  how- 
ev«r,  is  the  beet  time  oat  of  doors.  The 
outtiiiSB  nHty  '>^  inserted  3-8  in.  apart  in 
a  prepared  spot  with  a  fair  amount  of 
•unshme,  and  by  September  they  will 
tutve  made  good  growth  and  plenty  of 
roots.  They  should  then  be  potted  up 
■ingly  in  small  pots  and  ke^  in  a  green- 
house or  eold  dry  frame  dunngthe  winter 
or  in  any  light  aiiy  place  where  they  will 
not  be  touched  by  frost.  Itpossible  the  tem- 
perature during  the  winter  months  should 


not  fell  below  45°  or  S0°  Pahr.,  and  only 
very  little  water  is  required.  If  too  much 
moisture  is  in  the  soil  or  atmosphere,  the 
leaves  and  young  growths  are  attacked  with 
a  fungus  which  soon  causes  them  to  decay. 
The  b«st  remedy  against  this  is  to  raise 
the  temperature  by  arttfioial  means,  such 
as  hot -water  pipes,  and  keep  the  greenhouse 
or  frame  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  in 
a  &ir1y  dry  condition. 

Where  Zonal  Pelvgoninms  con  be 
grown  in  greenhouses  during  the  winter 
months  to  keep  up  a  good  supply  of 
bloom  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature up  to  about  66°-70°  Fahr,,  and 
the  atmosphere  overhead  should  not  be 
charged  with  moisture  to  any  great  extent. 
The  plants  ore  usually  raised  from  cut- 
tings taken  in  spring  and  rooted  in  gentle 
beat,  either  singly  in  small  pots,  or  in 
shallow  boxes  or  pans.  Vilien  well 
rooted  they  are  potted  up  and  grown 
on  as  mentioned  above.  No  blossoms, 
however,  are  allowed  to  develop.  As 
they  appear  they  are  pinched  out  with 
the  Qnger  and  thumb,  and  all  the  energy 
of  the  plant  is  devoted  to  strengthening 
its  constitution  for  flowering  during  the 
winter  months.  From  the  beginning  of 
June  to  the  end  of  September  the  plants 
should  be  btood  out  in  the  open  air  in  a 
warm  sunny  position,  and  if  kept  well 
watered,  and  the  shoots  and  blossoms 
pinched  out,  they  will  make  fine  busby 
specimens  by  Che  end  of  the  season.  In 
the  case  of  cuttings  and  seedhn^,  when 
well  rooted,  the  tip  of  the  main  shoot 
should  be  pinched  out.  This  will  induce 
the  side  buds  to  meike  branches,  and 
thus  give  the  plant  a  dworfer  and 
sturdier  habit.  If  pinching  is  neglected, 
the  plants  become  lanky  and  weak,  and 
do  not  flower  so  freely. 

Zoned  Pelargoniums  may  also  be  easily 
raised  from  seeds  sown  in  August  or 
September  as  soon  as  ripe.  They  ger- 
minate freely,  and  if  the  seedlings  can 
be  kept  safe  from  frost  during  the  winter, 
they  will  be  fine  and  sturdy  for  planting 
out  in  early  summer.  In  this  way  many 
new  forms  ore  likely  to  be  obtained,  and 
if  any  ore  really  an  improvement  on  exist- 
ing varieties  they  may  bo  retained  and 
increased  by  cuttings  in  the  way  described 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  all 
Sections  of  Pelargoniums.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  found  that  some  varieties. 
especiaUy    among    the    *  Tricolors,'    are 
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somewhat  more  difficult  to  propi^ate  and 
grovf  into  good  plants  than  others. 

There  are  some  htmdreds  of  varieliea 
in  cultivation,  but  the  following  ate 
among  the  very  beet  for  outdoor 
gardening : — 

Best  Scarlett  and  Crini*onw.  — 
VflBUvinB,  West  Brighton  Qeni,  Henry 
Jtiooby,  John  Gibbons,  Bev.  A.  Atkinson, 
Ball  of  Fire,  Corssii,  King  of  the  Bedden, 
Geo.  Potter,  Triomphe  de  BteUa,  Wonder- 
ful. 

Silow-teaved  varietiei.  —  Flower  of 
Spring,  Pay-break,  Mta.  Parker. 

TrieoUrrt. —  Mrs.  Pollock,  Master 
Harry  Cox,  Ladj  Cullam,  Conntess  of 
Ashbumhom,  Peter  Grieve,  Sophia 
Damaresqne. 

Green  and  Oold.  —  Crystal  Palace 
Oem,  Happy  Thought,  Golden  Christine, 
Robert  Fish. 

Bronze. — Zulu,  Msrshall  MeMahon, 
Black  Douglas,  Golden  Horry  Hieover. 
Bronze  Queen,  Bronze  Beauty. 

Ivy  -  leaf*.  —  Album  grandiflorutn, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh.  PElegant,  Dolly 
Varden,  Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner, 
Madame  CrouBse  &c. 

Pink*. — Master  Christine ,  Mrs.  Tomer, 
Constunce,  E.  F.  Crocker. 

B'ftttM.  — White  Vesuvius,  White 
Princess,  White  Peifeotion,  Queeu  of  the 
Whites. 

TROP^OLUM  (GoLDBN  Nastur. 
Tiuic ;  Indian  Cbbss  ;  Yellow  Lark- 
spud). — A  genus  of  about  S5  species  of 
beautiful  twining  or  spreading  annuals  or 
perennials,  with  alternate  peltate  or  pal- 
mately  angled,  lobed  or  dieseeted  leaves. 
Stipoles  none,  or  minute.  Peduncles 
axillsj^,  1-flowered.  Flowers  irregular, 
orange-yellow,  rarely  purple  or  blue. 
Sepals  S,  united  at  the  b^,  the  upper 
one  produoed  into  a  free  spur.  Petals  5, 
dissimilar,  or  fewer  by  abortion,  often 
fringed  or  bearded  at  the  baee.  Stamens 
6,  free,  unequal,  all  anther-bearing.  Fruit 
8 -lobed,  Seshy,  indehiscent. 

Tropeeolums  are  extremely  valuable 
tor  training  over  trellises,  arbours,  old 
tree  stumps,  sheds,  old  walls  &c.  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  months,  during 
which  [leriod  their  masses  of  peculiar- 
looking  flowers  and  brilliant  colours  give 
a  very  gay  appearance  bo  the  garden. 

This  genne  is  familiar  on  account  of 
the  dwarf  and  climbing  varieties  of  T. 
majut  and    T.   mimit,   popularly   called 


'  Naatnrtiums '  simply-  The  Nasturtium 
proper  belongs  to  the  tiame  order  as  the 
WsMower  and  Cabbage  {Cruci/era!). 

Cviture  ond  Propagation. — Tropso- 
Inms  are  annnal  and  perennial,  the 
latter  having  either  fibrous  or  tuberous 
roots.  The  annnal  varieties  thrive  in 
ordinary  garden  soil  and  may  be  rused 
from  seeds  sov^n  out  of  doors  in  April. 
The  perennial  kinds  like  a  richer  soil— 
tur^  loam  and  peat,  with  plenty  of 
moisture  at  the  root  when  growing. 
They  may  be  increased  by  diviaing  the 
roots  or  tubers,  or  by  inserting  onttiaga  of 
the  young  shoots  in  pots  or  pans  under 
glass. 

The  following  are  the  best  for  out- 
door gardening: — 

T.  Lobbianuiu.— ^A  vigorous  climbing 
annual,  native  of  Columbia,  with  roundish 
peltate  leaves,  obscurely  lobed,  glaucous 
beneath.  Flowers  in  Bununer,  orange: 
calyx  long-spurred,  hairy ;  petals  obovate, 
the  2  upper  ones  entire,  scarcely  lobed, 
the  S  lower  ones  smaller,  deeply  toothed, 
fringed,  long  clawed. 

There  are  several  beautiful  varieties 
of  this  species,  nmongwhich  mention  may 
be  made  of  Briiliunt ;  Cryeial  Paiace 
Oem  (or  elegana) ;  fu  Igem ;  Golden  Queen, 
with  pure  golden-yellow  flowers  without 
spots;  heierafolium,  withlvy-like  leaves 
of  a  dark  metallic  hue  and  deep  crimson- 
scarlet  flowers ;  Napoleon  III.,  yellow 
spotted  with  brown ;  Bpilfire,  with  scarlet 
flowers  and  deep  pun>liBh  folktge. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Seeds 
may  be  sown  out  of  doors  in  April  and 
May  in  patches  where  the  plants  are  re- 
quired to  bloom  dming  the  season.  They 
may  also  be  sown  in  pots  or  shallow  pane 
in  cold  frames  or  greenhouses  in  gentle 
heat  about  March,  afterwards  transplant- 
ing the  seedlings  at  the  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June.  If  the  seeds  are  sown 
in  pots  it  will  be  unneoeBsary  to  prick  the 
seedlings  out  separately,  but  the  whole — 
pot,  BOU,  and  all — may  be  planted  wheir 
required,  thus  avoiding  iigury  to  the 
roots  and  subsequent  'fla^ng'  of  the 

T.  majut  {Great  Indian  Crett  or 
Naattio'Hwm). — This  well-known  climbing 
aimual  is  a  native  of  Peru.  Leaves 
almost  round,  peltate,  sometimes  alightly 
lobed  or  wavy.  Flowers  in  summer  and 
autumn,  rich  orange,  large  and  showy, 
the   2   upper    petals   marked   with   deep 
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red-brown.  There  Eire  MveraJ  varietiee 
of  this  species,  with  crimson,  scarlet, 
onuge,  and  striped  flowers.  The  Tom 
Thumh  section  is  vslnable  for  bedding 
or  for  the  edges  of  borders  Ac.  A  few  of 
the  best  dwarf  kinds  are  Etnpreu  uf 
India,  bright  crimson ;  Oolden  King, 
golden-yellow ;  King  of  Tom  Thumbs, 
scarlet ;  King  Theodore,  deep  crimson ; 
Pearl,  creamy-white ;  Ruby  King,  rosy- 
soarlet ;  Vetuviut,  brilliant  scarlet. 

Among  the  double- flowered  kinds 
Qrandiflonim      pleniaiimum,        double 

Cw,  with  a  deep  maroon  blotch  at  the 
ajad  Hermine  Qrathoff,  scarlet,  are 
tbe  best. 

Culture  io.  as  above  for   T.  Lobbi- 

T.  minni-^This  resembles  T,  majuf 
bnt  is  Biualler  and  weaker  growing.  The 
flowers  are  deep  yellow,  streaked  with 
orange  and  red ;  the  petals  end  in  a 
bristly  point.  The  plant  is  also  a  native 
of  Peru,  There  is  a  variety  called  cocot- 
neuM,  which  has  a  yellow  calyx  spotted 
with  carmine,  and  deep  scarlet- cnmson 
petals  with  a  scarlet  beard. 

Culture  if  CUB  above  for  T.Lobbianum. 
This  small  growing  species  is  valuable  for 
niakiaK  edgings  to  beds  and  borders,  or 
for  furnishing  the  base  of  tall  naked- 
stemmed  trees  &«. 

T.  pentmphf  Hum  {Chymocarput 
petUaphyllvt). — A  vigorous  tuber-rooted 
climh«r,  native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  with 
slender  porple  stems,  slightly  twisted  and 
branohed.  Leaves  about  2  in,  across, 
oat  into  S  oblong  entire,  smooth  leaflets. 
Flowers  in  summer.  Calji  dull  purple, 
H  in.  long,  greenish,  marked  with  deep 
purple  within;  petals  bright  vermilion, 
sm&ll,  roundish,  somewhat  clawed, 

C^ture  and  Fropagatum.  —  This 
species  likes  warm  sunny  spots  and  good 
■oit,  And  may  be  used  for  covering  piUars, 
bowsrs  Ac.  in  the  same  way  as  7.  Lobbia- 
nUftn,  T.  mtyut  Aa.  The  tuberous  roots 
ten  best  {danted  in  April  or  May  in  light 
Mid  well-dTMned  sandy  soil,  with  which  a 
litUs  wsll-iotted  leaf  mould  or  manure  has 
been  incorporated.  Seeds  may  be  sown 
onclar  gloss  soon  after  ripening,  and  the 
yonng  plants  are  beet  protected  in  green- 
Donaee  until  about  the  end  of  May  when 
the  -weather  will  be  fovourable  enough  as 
a  mle  for  planting  them  ont.  During  the 
winter  months,  eq>ecially  if  severs  frosts 
prevftil,  the  tubers  should  be  protected 


with  a  covering  of  dry  leaves,  ashes,  or 
sand,  which  will  also  serve  to  ward  off 
heavy  rains. 

T.  peregiinum  (T.  aduncum;  T.  coma- 
riejite — of  gardens) .  —  Canary  Creeper, 
A  well-known  graceful  climbing  annual 
(or  greenhouBB  perennial),  native  of  Peru 
and  Mexico.  Leaves  somewhat  kidney- 
shaped,  8-6-lobed.  Flowers  &om  June 
to  October,  bright  canary  .yellow,  rather 
small,  but  very  numerous ;  petals  narrow, 
the  8  lower  ones  fringed ;  spur  hooked. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above  for  T.  Lobbia- 
nutn.  This  species  is  grown  in  thousands 
every  year,  and  is  to  be  seen  all  over  the 
country,  hanging  down  from  cottage 
windows,  or  climbing  a  trellis  by  the  door, 
and  utilked  in  various  other  ways.  It 
likea  partially  shaded  situations  and  plenty 
of  moisture  at  tbe  root,  although  it  is 
essential  to  have  the  soU  well  drained. 

T.  polyphyllnm  {Yel!ow  Roek  Indian 
CTeit).^A  prostrate  Chilian  species,  very 
free  in  growth.  Tlie  trailing  stems  8 -4  ft. 
long  are  densely  covered  with  stalked 
glaucous  leaves  each  out  Into  about  8 
obovate-laneeolate  segments.  Flowers 
in  June,  singly  from  tfae  axils  of  the 
leaves,  bright  yellow,  the  2  broader  petals 
spotted  with  red.  The  variety  Leichtlini 
(said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  T.  poly- 
TphyUum  and  T.  edule)  differs  chiefly  in 
having  deep  orange-yellow  flowers  and 
less  glaucous  leaves. 

Tnis  plant  dies  down  in  autumn,  but 
its  tuberous  roots  are  best  left  undisturbed 
for  a  few  seasons.  The  young  shoots 
appear  in  early  spring. 

Culture  So,  as  above  for  T.  penta- 
phyllum. 

T.  spedosum  (Flame  Naetartium). — 
A  splendid  Chilian  olimber,  with  downy, 
hairy  stems,  and  6-lobed  almost  peltate 
leaves,  downy  beneath.  Flowers  from 
June  to  September  and  October,  beautifol 
scarlet ;  petals  oboordate,  the  appet  ones 
narrowly  wedge-shaped,  the  lower  ones 
roundish.    Spuil  oo^ 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  does  not  grow  or  flower  equally 
well  in  all  plaoes.  It  does  best  in  light 
deep  loam,  with  the  addition  of  peat,  leaf 
soil  and  sand.  In  summer  a  mulching 
of  well-rotted  manure  is  beneficial.  It 
dislikes  a  position  where  it  is  likely  to  be 
scorching  hot,  and  should  therefore  be 
planted  in  a  somewhat  shaded  place 
where  there  is  plenty  of  n    ' 
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^r— such  as  against  buBhee  or  hedges 
with  a  west  or  northern  Eupeot.  The 
tabera  may  be  plftnted  in  April  or  May 
according  to  season  and  locality,  and  the 
plants  may  then  be  allowed  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  If  coddled  too  much  they 
are  likely  to  he  a  failure,  bat  so  long  as 
the  soil  is  well  drained  and  fairly  good, 
and  the  position  partially  shaded  and  not 
too  cold,  the  plants  will  sooner  or  later 
establish  themselves.  Am  bearing  these 
remarks  out,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
obsen'atioQS  on  this  species  at  p.  81. 

T.  tnberosnm. — A  beafttifbl  tuberous- 
rooted  dimber,  2-4  ft.  long,  native  of 
Peru,  with  smooth  S-lobed  leaves,  trans, 
versely  truncate  at  the  base.  Flowers  in 
late  summer,  eoorlet  and  yellow,  with 
entire  or  toothed  petals. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above  for  T.  penta- 
phyllwiii.  In  unfavourable  parts  of  the 
conntry  it  is  safer  to  lift  the  tubers  in 
autumn,  and  store  them  like  Dahlias  in  a 
dry  place  for  the  winter. 

LIMNANTHES.  — A  genus  of  8 
species  of  smooth,  spreading  annuals, 
with  alternate,  dissected  leaves,  without 
stipiUes,  and  axillary  l-floweredpednncles. 
Flowers  regular,  white,  yellow,  or  rose. 
Sepals  5,  valvate.  Petals  S,  twisted. 
Torus  flattish,  dilated,  with  6  glands. 
Stamens  10,  free,  nearly  perigynons. 
Fruit  S-lobed,  indehiscent. 

The  following  is  the  only  species 
generally  grown : — 

L.  DougksL  —  A  showy  Califomion 
annual  about  8  in.  high,  with  pirmate 
leaves  and  stem  trailing  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  Flowers  from  spring 
10  autumn,  yellow,  passing  into  white 
streaked  with  grey,  sweet-scented,  about 
i  in.  across.  There  are  a  few  variations 
from  the  type  in  cultivation,  the  best  known 
being  grandiflora,  which  has  somewhat 
larger  flowers. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  is  usefol  for  beds,  borders  or 
rockeries,  and  grows  well  in  ordinary  soil. 
Once  established  the  seeds  will  sow 
themselves  and  reproduce  young  plants 
every  year  without  trouble.  When 
required  in  particular  spots,  seeds  must 
of  course  be  sown  there  m  either  March 
or  September  according  to  the  time  the 
flowers  are  wanted.  In  cold  northern 
parts  it  win,  however,  be  safer  to  sow  the 
seeds  at  either  of  the  periods  mentioned 


in  cold  frames,  afterwa^^ds  pricking  the 
seedlings  out  about  the  end  of  Uaj. 

BALBISIA.— A  genus  with  only  one 
species  here  described: — 

B.  TcrticillatB.  —  A  very  ornamental 
Chilian  evergreen  sbrob,  8-8  ft.  high, 
with  oppMite  or  alternate,  otlen  3-parted 
leaves,  without  stipules.  Flowers  late 
in  summer,  regular,  yellow,  solitary,  on 
long  stalks.  Sepals  and  petals  5,  the 
latter  twisted,  bypogynous.  Stamens  10, 
hypogynooB,  free. 

Cultare  and  Propagation.  —  This 
shrub  is  hardy  only  in  the  mildest  parts 
of  the  country,  and  should  be  protected 
from  severe  frosts.  It  ma;  be  increased 
by  seeds,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  h&lf- 
npened  wood,  under  a  bell-glass  or  hand- 
light  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months.  The  rooted  cuttings  should  be 
grown  on  in  frames  or  greenhouses  until 
mild  weaker  in  spring,  when  they  may  be 
planted  out  in  warm  sheltered  positions. 
They  like  a  well-drained  sandy  loom. 

OXALIS  (Wood  Sorrel).~k  large 
genus  containing  over  200  species,  of 
which  only  a  few  ore  useful  for  outdoor 
gardening.  They  are  herbs  or  rarely 
dwarf  shrubs,  with  usually  8-lobed,  Clover- 
like leaves.  Flowers  regular,  on  axillary 
or  radical,  one  or  more  flowered  stalks. 
Sepals  and  petals  5,  the  latter  bypo- 
gynous, twisted  in  bud.  Disc  none. 
Stamens  10,  free  or  united  at  the  base. 
Styles  5,  distinct,  short,  long  or  medium. 

Cullvre  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Wood  Sorrels  thrive  in  a  sandy  soil  in 
warm,  dry  places.  They  may  be  grown 
in  masses  in  borders  or  beds,  orin clumps 
here  and  there  in  the  rookery.  As  many 
of  the  species  have  a  bulb-like  fleshy 
rootstock,  the  oflisetB  from  these  may  be 
used  to  increase  the  plants.  The  best 
time  to  divide  the  plants  is  in  spring  just 
as  growth  is  about  to  commence.  They 
inerease  very  rapidly  in  favourable  situa- 
tions, but  few  except  the  native  kinds  can 
be  regarded  as  hardy  in  the  British 
Islands  except  in  the  mildest  parts  of  the 
south  and  west.  The  foliage  usually  dies 
down  in  autumn,  and  if  the  tuberous  kinds 
are  planted  4-6  in-  deep  they  will  survive 
ordinary  winters.  In  Uie  event  of  severe 
frosts,  a  covering  of  coco-nut  fibre,  dry 
leaves  &c.  is  advisable  to  protect  the 
dormant  roots.  Seeds  if  obtainable  may 
also  be  sown  in  spring  in  gentle  heat, 
afterwards  pricking   the    seedlings    out. 
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There  is  only  one  drawback  to  most  of 
the  beaat^  flowered  OxtJis :  and  tfaitt  is 
the  pecoUajitj  of  closing  their  flowers 
except  during  the  hrighteet  sunshtne. 
■When  fiilly  eipsnded  in  the  bud  they 
pTBwnt  a  really  fine  sight. 

O.  Acetosell*  (Common  Wood  Sorrel ; 
Stubuxtrf).  —  A  native  of  moist,  shady 

iilaces  Id  the  British  Islands.  Leaves  8- 
obed,  with  obcordate,  eomewbat  downy 
leaflets.  Flowers  &oin  April  to  Augost 
j-j  in.  across,  white,  veined  with  pntple. 
Some  plants  produce  also  a  Bnialler  and 
shorter  stalked  flower,  which  does  not 
open,  but  fertilises  itself  and    prodnces 

BUd. 

Cuttvre  rfc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division  and  seed.  The  young  tender 
leaves  ore  Bometimee  used  as  a  salad. 

O.  Brenoria. — A  Chilian  species  about 
4  in.  high,  with  a  nwtstook  of  fleshy 
scales.  Leaves  with  8  or  4  two-lobed, 
obcordate  leaflets,  Raucous  beneath. 
Flowers  bright  violet-purple,  over  an 
inch  acroae,  8-10  on  a  stalk. 

Culture  ic.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division. 

0.  Bowiei.  —  A  brilliant  bulbona 
perennial  6-10  in.  high,  native  of  S. 
A&ica.  Leaves  divided  into  S  blnnt 
obcordate  lob«s,  slightly  downy  beneath. 
Flowers  in  sonunei,  rich  rosy-rod,  about 
H  in.  across,  yellowish  inside  at  the  base, 
■everol  on  a  stelk. 

CutiuFfliJc.  08  above.  This  fine  species 
ia  on«n  Dwd  for  bedding  out,  making  a 
rich  border.    Increased  by  division. 

O.  coroicnlata.  —  A  small  downy 
f.nnTi«l  or  biennial,  found  almost  every- 
where e»»pt  the  coldest  regions.  Leaves 
stipulate,  8-foliolate.  Flowers  &om  spring 
to  ontomii,  yeUow,  with  emarginate  petals. 
The  variety  rubra  has  handsome  bronzy 

Culture  etc,  as  above.  Useful  as  a 
carpeting  plant. 

O.  elegana. — This  tufted  species,  about 
0  in.  high,  is  a  native  of  the  Andes  at  an 
elevation  of  about  7,000  It.  The  leaves 
axe  composed  of  8  wedge-shaped  leaflets, 
abont  1  in.  long,  green  above,  pnrple  be- 
neath. The  rich  purple  flowers,  each 
about  I  in.  across,  are  produced  in  umbels 
of  6-9  during  the  summer  months. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  is  quite 
hardy  in  favourable  parte  of  the  south  and 


O.  enneaphyUa. — A  native  of  Fnegia 
about  i  in.  high.  Leaves  with  from  9  to 
20  leaflets,  usually  in  2  series,  smooth, 
Raucous,  more  or  less  wedge-shaped. 
Flowers  in  June,  white  or  pole  rose, 
nearly  1}  in.  across,  sometimes  with 
pals  purple  veins  and  a  watery  green 

Culture  ttc.  as  above.  This  epedee 
has  proved  hardy  at  Eew,  planted  in  the 
rockery  in  a  rather  moist  and  shaded 
position.  It  is  best,  however,  proteeted 
from  heavy  rains  during  the  winter  sleep 
of  its  ovoid  bulb-like  tubers,  the  latest  of 
which  are  sometimes  2  in.  long. 

0.  floribnnda  (0.  ro«ea).— A  Chilian 
species  9-12  in.  high,  with  8-foliolate 
leaves.    Leaflets   obcordate.    Flowers  in 


O,  hiita.— A  very  variable  S.  African 
species  with  thin  decumbent  leafy  stems, 
each  leaf  being  almost  stalkless  and  cut 
into  8  narrow  lohes  about  i  in.  long.  The 
rich  purple,  lilac,  or  violet  flowers  ore 
about  1  j  in.  across,  and  appear  singly  in 
tlie  axils  of  the  leaves.  Sometimes  the 
whole  length  of  the  stem — 12-18  inches— 
is  clothed  with  the  blosaomB,  and  the  plant 
then  looks  charming. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above. 

O.  Iftsiandra.  —  A  beautiM  Mexican 
species  9-16  in.  high,  with  digitate  leaves; 
leaflets  8  in.  long,  ovate  spoon-shaped, 
wavy,  spotted  with  crimson  beneath. 
Flowers  in  summer,  crimson,  finely 
downy  oulude,  about  20  on  a  stalk,  and 
each  about  1  in.  across. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

O.  lobata.^A  stemless  Chilian  species 
about  B  in.'  high,  with  8-lobed  leaves 
rather  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  in  late 
summer,  bright  yellow,  spotted  or  pen- 
cilled with  red  in  the  centre. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Inoreased  b; 
division. 

O.  luteola.  —  A  bulbous- rooted  South 
African  species  about  8  in.  high,  with 
8-lobed  leaves,  having  obcordate  leaflets. 
Flowers  from  early  spring  to  autunm, 
over  an  inch  across  when  fully  open,  soft 
creamy-yellow,  one  on  a  stem. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

O.  stcicta. — A  North  American  species 
1}  ft.  high,  naturalised  in  various  parts 
of  Britain,  with  8-lobed  leaves ;  leaflets 
obcordate.  Flowers 
autumn,  yellow,  2-6  on  a  stalk. 
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Culture  dc.  u  above.  Increased  by 
division. 

O.  tetnphylla  (0.  Deppei^.—k  vary 
handBome  Mexican  speeiea,  with  large 
Bcalj,  bnlb-like  rootstockB,  and  4-1obed 
hairy  leaves  like  a  Maltese  Cross,  f;laii- 
cons  beneath.  Flowers  in  sutnmei,  lurid 
red  or  parpliah-violet,  many  oo  a  stalk. 

CiiUiire  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division.  The  young  leaves  of  this  species 
iua|7  be  eaten  ob  a  salad.  The  fleshy 
white  roots  are  tender  and  juicy  bnt 
somewhat  tasteless. 

O.  valdiviensis A  charming  Chilian 

annual  6-6  in.  high,  with  8-Iobed  leaves, 
and  deep  yeUow  flowers,  streaked  with 
red,  especi^ly  outside. 

Cultwre  dc.  as  above. 

O.  varisbilis. — A  native  of  the  Cape 
with  a  large  bulbous  rootstock  &om  which 
springs  a  tuft  of  shortly  stalked  leaves 
with  S  roundish  dark  green  and  usually 
hairy  leaflets.  The  cup-like  flowers  are 
fuUy  2  in.  across  when  fuUy  open,  and 
are  borne  singly  on  erect  stalks  about  3  in. 
high.  The  colour  varies  &oni  purple  to 
rosy-lilac,  white,  or  white  and  yellow. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division. 

O.  Tiolacea. — A  N.  American  species 
B  in.  high,  with  black  spindle-shaped 
bulbs.  Leaflets  S,  oboordate,  smooth, 
reddish  underneath.  Flowers  &om  spring 
to  Bntamn,  pink,  8-9  on  a  Btalk. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

IMPATIEMS  {Tomh-Mb-Not).— A 
somewhat  large  genus  of  herbs,  some- 
times shrubs,  usually  smooth,  rarely 
downy  or  hairy.  Leaves  alternate,  oppo- 
site or  ladical,  serrate  or  toothed,  with- 
out stipules,  often  with  glands  at  the 
base  of  the  stalks.  Fedunoles  aiillary, 
solitary,  or  clustered,  one-  to  many- 
flowared,  the  upper  ones  forming  a  ter- 
minal panicle.  Flowers  irregular.  Bepals 
8_,  very  rarely  6,  coloured,  imbricated,  2 
side  ones  flat,  2  front  ones,  when  present, 
small,  the  upper  one  produced  into  a 
hollow  spur.  Petals  3,  the  front  one 
outside  concave,  the  side  ones  2-oleft 
(formed  of  2  petals  united),  the  upper  lobe 
exterior.  Disc  glands  none.  Stamens  6. 
Capsule  5-celled,  the  valves  open  suddenly 
and  with  elasticity. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
hardy  species  of  Impaliens  thrive  in  any 
garden  soil    and  reproduce    themselves 


annually  ^thout  trouble,  degenerating 
into  vigorous  weeds  unless  checked.  They 
are  scarcely  suitable  for  the  choice  flower 
border,  but  may  be  utilised  in  the  wilder 
parts  of  the  garden  or  waste  plaoes.  The 
cultivation  of  the  Balsam— i.  Baltamina 
— is  specially  noticed. 

The  British  Yellow  Balsam,  J.  noli- 
mc-^an(;ere,  is  found  in  moist,  mountainous 


also  with  yeDow  flowers.  It  makes  a 
.bushy  plant  3-3  ft.  high,  having  purplish 
stems  and  oval  oblong  toothed  leaves. 

I.  ampboi&ta. — A  Himalayan  annual 
8-6  ft.  high,  with  succulent  branching 
stems.    Leaves  bright  green,  often  with 

Eink  edges  and  midrib,  8-6  in.  long, 
roadly  lance -shaped,  pointed,  finely 
crenate-serrate.  Flowers  m  late  sununer, 
pale  purple,  suffused  and  speckled  with 
rosy-red ;  racemes  2-6  in.  long,  many- 
flowered. 

Culture  de.  as  above.    Increased  by 

I.  BalSBinina  (BaUamirta  horten»{s). 
Common  BaUo/m.—The  wild  species  is  a 
native  of  tropical  Asia,  1-2  h.  nigh,  with 
lance-shaped,  serrated  leaves.  Flowers  in 
summer,  rosy-red. 

This  is  tie  parent  of  the  well-known 
Qarden  Balsam,  at  one  time  grown  in 
immense  quantiliea.  The  double-flowered 
varieties,  such  as  the  CatrtelliO'Jlouiered, 
Boae-fiowered,  Sol/erino,  KermeHna, 
alba,  rosea,  violacea  &c.,  variously  striped 
and  coloured,  are  chiefly  grown,  and  when 
done  well,  are  exceedingly  handsome. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— Ihe  seeds 
should  be  sown  thinly  in  slight  heat 
about  the  end  of  March  in  sandy,  but  not 
too  rich,  soil.  When  the  seedlings  ore 
about  S  in.  high,  they  should  be  put 
singly  into  8-inch  pots  in  fairly  rich  soil, 
wi^  the  roundish  seed  leaves  close  to  the 
surface.  By  the  end  of  May  or  begin- 
ning of  June  the  plants  will  be  ready  for 
planting  out  in  beds  by  themselves  or  in 
clumps  in  borders  in  warm,  sunny  posi- 
tions, where  they  should  receive  plenty  of 
water  during  the  summer.  They  absorb 
water  greedily,  and  are  very  sensitive  fa> 
its  absence.  It  is  astonishing,  however, 
to  see  the  way  in  which  plants  which  are 
almost  shrivelled  up  for  want  of  water 
will  revive  with  a  good  soaking,  and  the 
tenacity  of  hfe  in  such  a  soft  and  juicy 
plant  is  really  marvellous. 
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1.  candid*.  —  A  ahowy  Himalayan 
anniul  6  ft.  high,  with  narrow  lance- 
Bhajwd  pointed  leaves,  in  whorh  of  three, 
and  pinJc,  Mrrated  edges.  Flowen  in  late 
Hiunmer,  white,  slightly  speckled  with 
crimson. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Seeds  may  be 
sown  indoors  as  recommended  for  the 
Bakani,  or  in  the  open  air  in  April  and 
May. 

I.  rolva. — A  N.  American  anunal  2-4 
fi.  high,  with  ovate,  ooareely  toothed 
leaies.  Flowers  iront  June  to  September, 
orange- jellow,  thickly  spotted  with 
reddish -brown. 

Culture  de.  as  above.    This  species 


is  now  naturalised  in  the  British 
Islands. 

I.  gUfldulifen. — A  native  of  Ceylon 

4  6  ft.  hif>h,  with  lance-shaped,  glandn- 
larly  serrate  leaves  in  whorls ;  stipules 
glandular.  Flowers  in  summer,  rosy. 
This  BpecieH  spreads  rapidly  in  gardens. 

Culture  ftc,  as  above. 

I.  Roylci, — An  Indian  annnal  6-10  ft. 
high,  with  more  or  less  lance-shaped, 
sturply  serrated  leaves  in  whorls. 
Flowers  in  summer,  purple.  There  are 
two  or  three  forms  of  this  species,  which 
has  been  confused  with    the  preceding 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 


XXIX.  RUTACEiE-Rue  Order 
A  targe  order  containiDg  about  650  species  of  shrubs  or  trees,  very  rarely 
herbs,  remarkable  for  having  numerous  glandular  spots  on  the  leaves  and 
flowere,  often  containing  pungent,  strongly  scented,  bitter  juices.  Leaves 
without  stipules,  often  opposite,  simple  or  often  compound,  1-3-S-foliolate  or 
pinnate,  very  often  entire,  occasionally  serrulate.  Inflorescence  various, 
very  rarely  spicate  or  umbellate,  usually  cymose  and  axillary.  Flowers 
usually  hermaphrodite.  Sepals  4-5,  imbricate,  free  or  united.  PetaU  4-5, 
hypogynous  or  perigynous,  broadly  imbricated,  rarely  valvate.  Stamens 
inserted  at  the  base  or  on  the  edge  of  the  disc,  4-5,  or  8-10,  rarely  fewer  or 
more,  tree,  or  rarely  cohering  or  united  to  the  petals.  Styles  short  or  long, 
distinct  or  connate.     Fruit  a  capsule  or  berry,  rarely  a  drupe. 


RUTA  (Hue).— A  genus  of  about  40 
speoies  of  strong,  smelling  perennial  herbs 
or  ondershrubs  with  round,  branching 
Mams,  and  alternate,  simple,  S-fbiiolate, 

Sjnnatisect  or  decompound  leaves. 
lowers  yellow  or  greenish,  usually 
cymose.  Calyx  4-S.lobed  or  parted, 
persietent.  Petals  4-5,  often  toouied  or 
ciliated,  imbricated.  Disc  thick,  um- 
abaped,  with  8-10  glands  or  pits.  Stamens 
11-10  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  disc,  one 
•faort,  one  long,  alternately. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — The  Bues 
thrive  in  light,  rich  scul,  but  only  a  few 
are  of  any  garden  value.  They  may  be 
■itcrBoaed  t>y  seeds  or  cuttings  in  a  shady 
border.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  out  of 
doors  as  soon  oa  ripe  or  in  spring,  after. 
wards  pricking  the  seedlings  out  about  6 
in.  apart  when  well  above  the  surface. 
A»  the  plants  increase  in  siKe  they  require 
more  space,  but  transplanting  shonld  only 
be  done  in  mild  weather  m  spring  or 
aulnmn.    Cuttings  of  the  ripened  shoots 


will  root  freely  in  autumn,  especially  if 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  under  a  hand- 
light.  Sometimes  old  bnshy  plants  may 
be  divided.  Ouce  established  m  a  garden 
the  Bues  may  be  allowed  to  look  after 
themselves  for  years.  If  out  book  every 
two  or  three  years,  new  and  vigorous 
shoots  will  be  developed. 

R.  albifloia  IBtenningftaiuenia  albi- 
flora)— An  elegant  downy  plant  2  ft. 
high,  native  of  Nepaul.  Leaves  very 
much  cut  and  finely  divided,  glancoue, 
pubescent.  Flowers  borne  in  great 
profusion  horn  July  to  September,  white; 
petals  entire,  shorter  than  the  stamens. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

R.  graveolena  (Common  Hue  ; 
Counfruman'e  Treacle;  Berb  of  Oraee). 
A  well-known  glaucous  perennial  '2-8  ft. 
high,  native  of  S.  Europe,  found  in  almost 
every  garden,  no  donbt  chiefly  on  account 
of  its  medicinal  virtues.  Leaves  mnch 
divided    into    oblong- obovate    segments. 
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Flowers  from  June  to  Bept«mber,  greenish 
with  entire  or  slightly  toothed,  boat-shaped 


DICTAHNUS  {Dittany:  Burning 
Bush;  FTOxtnella). — A  genus  with  only 
one  species : — 

D.  Fnixinella.  —  A  slrong-smelUng 
herb,  shrabhy  at  the  base,  1-2  ft.  high, 
native  of  8.  Europe,  with  alternate  un- 
equally pinnate  leaves,  having  4-G  pairs 
of  finely  serrulated  leafiets.  Flowers 
from  May  to  July,  pale  lilac- rose, 
feathered  with  purple  veins.  The  variety 
alba  has  white,  unveined  flowers,  and 
white  stamens  with  yellow  anthers. 
Calyx  5-parted,  deoiduons,  lower  segments 
longest.  Petals  5,  the  4  upper  ones 
aBcending  in  pairs,  the  lower  one  bent 
downwards-  Disc  annuliu;,  fleshy. 
Stamens  10,  bent  down,  free,  inserted 
with  the  petals  at  the  base  of  the  disc. 

Culture  and  PropagatUm.  —  This 
plant  thrives  in  light,  loamy,  well-drained 
BoU,  and  in  partially  shaded  situations. 
It  may  be  increased  either  by  seeds  sown 
as  BO<m  as  ripe,  or  better  still  by  cutting 
the  fleshy  roots  into  pieces  in  the  spring. 
The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  cold  frames, 
but  very  often  will  not  germinate  until 
the  following  spring.  The  seedlings  are 
then  pricked  ont  into  light  rich  sofl,  and 
grown  on  with  one  or  two  removals  until 
they  are  large  enough  for  the  flowerbonler. 
It  takes  two  or  three  years  to  obtain  good 
flowering  plants  from  seeds.  The  Dictiun- 
nua  may  also  be  increased  by  cuttings  of 
the  root  about  2  in.  long  inserted  in 
light  rich  soil  in  gentle  bottom  heat  early 
in  the  year.  They  produce  good  plants 
ijoieker  than  aeeda. 

As  ornamental  border  plants,  both  the 
red  and  white  forms  of  D.  Fraxinflla 
may  be  placed  in  the  front  rank  for  the 
beauty  and  profusion  of  their  flowers, 
and  the  generally  beautiful  aspect  when 
well  established.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  the  plants,  especially 
durinff  the  flowering  season,  is  the  fact 
that  the  fragrant  oil  or  resin  which  exudes 
from  the  rusty- coloured  glands  is  capable 
of  being  ignited  on  a  dark  summer's  night. 
The  plant  may  thus  easily  be  distinguished 
irara  all  others  in  the  vicinity,  not  only 
by  this  phenomenon,  but  also  by  the  vei^ 
strong  and  at  the  same  time  agreeable 
odonr  which  pervades  the  atmosphere. 


CHOISYA  (Ubxicah  Orakob 
Flowkr). — There  is  only  one  qwciea  in 

this  genus  :— 

C.  temata.  ^  A  beautiful  Mexican 
shrab  4-10  ft.  high,  readily  recognised  by 
its  opposite,  temate,  smooth,  ahiniiig 
^en  leaves,  frill  of  pellucid  dots.  Flowers 
in  summer,  white,  sweet -scented,  freely 
produced  on  axillary  stalks  near  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  and  reminding  one  of 
those  of  the  orange.  Sepals  5,  mem- 
branous, deciduous,  imbricate.  Fetab  5, 
membranous,  spreading,  oblong.  Sta- 
mens 10,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  disc. 
the  alternate  ones  longer.  Disc  coliunnar. 
thick,  erect,  hairy. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— 1)ua  fine 
shrub  tliriveB  in  light,  rich  soil  with  a 
south  or  west  aspect,  and  will  soon  make 
a  good  bnsh  in  congenial  quarters.  It 
may  also  be  grown  against  a  wall,  and  if 
not  hacked  about  too  much  with  the 
knife  its  shoots  will  he  laden  annually 
with  elnsters  of  sweet-aeented  Orange-like 
blosaoms. 

Ripened  cuttings  strike  freely  in 
sandy  soil  under  a  glass  in  gentle  heat 
during  spring  or  early  smnmer.  Ijayeis 
may  hJbo  be  made.    In  the  mild  soothem 

Srts  of  the  kingdom,  as  in  Cornwall,  the 
exican  Orange  often  flowers  twioe  and 
sometimes  three  times  a  year,  and  will 
bear  several  degrees  of  frost  without 
injniv.  In  such  plaees  outtii^  may  be 
aUo  freely  rooted  in  cold  frames  or  even 
in  the  open  border. 

ZANTHOXYLUH  (Toothacbb 
Tree  ;  Pbickly  Ash). —This  genus  is 
sometimes  spelt  Xanthoxylum,  or  X€m- 
ihoj^llfm.  It  contains  about  80  spedes  of 
smooth  or  downy  shrubs  or  trees,  with  or 
without  spines  or  prickles.  The  alternate 
leaves  are  unequally  pinnate  or  8-foliolate, 
and  the  small  white  or  greenish  polyga- 
mous flowers  are  borne  in  axillary  or 
terminal  cymes  or  clusters.  Calyx  S-6- 
cleft.  Petals  8  -S,  very  rarely  none.  Sta- 
mens 8-5,  hypogynous.  Carpels  1-G, 
oblique,  l-ce!led,  becoming  dry  or  juicy 
fruits  when  ripe. 

Z,  aniericanmn. — This  is  the  common 
Toothache  Tree  of  N.  Amerioa.  It  grows 
12-lG  ft.  high,  and  its  leaves  are  composed 
of  9-11  ovate  and  slightly  serrate  leaflets, 
the  roundish  leaf  Bt^s  being  fiimiehed 
with  prickly  stipules  at  the  hose.  The 
small  whitish  flowers  are  produced  in 
clusters  in  the  leaf  axils  about  March  and 
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Culture  and  Propagation,  —  This 
species  will  grow  in  ordiiiuy  good  KUden 
soil,  and  m&y  b«  used  in  Bhrubberies, 
iJtbough  it  is  scarcely  worth  planting 
when  BO  many  better  trees  ore  now  in 
cultivation.  It  may  be  increased  by  root- 
ing cnttingH  of  the  ripened  shoots  under  a. 
hwidlight  or  in  a  cold  frame  in  sandy  soil. 

PTELEA.  —  A  genus  containing  6 
species  of  unarmed  shrubs  or  small  trees 
with  bitter  bark.  Leaves  alternate, 
ntrely  opposite,  8-foliolate  or  pinnately 
6-ibholate ;  leaflets  ovate  or  oblong  wiui 
pellucid  dots,  entire  or  serrate,  lowers 
polygamous,  cymose  or  corymbose. 
Calyx  short,  4 -6 -ported,  imbricate. 
Petftls  4'S,  much  longer  than  the  calyx, 
imbricate.  In  the  mole  flowers  disc  incon- 
spicuous; stamens  4-5.  In  the  female 
Rdwers,  stamens  effete,  disc  short.  Style 
short ;  stigma  2-6-lobed.  Fruit  roundish, 
broadly  3-8-winged,  2-6-celled,  indehis- 

P.  trifoliata  (Bop-trte ;  Swamp  Dog- 
m)odi. — A  N.  American  shrub  4-8  ft.  h^h, 
with  3-foliolate,  yellowish,  long-stalked 
leaves,  which  suggest  Hops  when  bruised. 
Flowers  in  early  nuniner,  small,  greenish ; 
filaments  densely  hairy  below  the  middle, 
longer  than  the  style  in  the  sterile  Qowere, 
shorter  in  the  fertile  ones.  The  variety 
aurea  has  beautiM  golden-yellow  foliage 
when  young.  The  winged  seed  vessels 
are  very  attractive  and  bear  &  superficial 
resemblance  to  the  fruits  of  the  common 
£lm,  bat  are  much  larger,  and  3-ivinged, 
each  wing  being  handsomely  veined 
with  a  conspicuous  branching  network. 

CaltureandPropagatioTt, — This  orna- 
mental shrub  will  flourish  in  ordinary 
good  garden  boU  and  may  be  increased  by 
inserting  cuttings  of  the  ripened  or  half- 
ripened  shoots  in  sandy  soil  under  a  hand- 
light.  Seeds  are  freely  produced  and  new 
putnle  may  be  raised  &om  these  if  sown 
•a  soon  as  ripe  in  cold  frames. 

SKIUHIA.— A  genus  of  about  half- 
a-dozen  species  of  very  smooth  evergreen 
shrubs,  with  alternate,  simple,  stalked 
lance-shaped,      entire,     leatberj-     leaves, 

KUneidly  dotted.  Flowers  clustered  in 
inched  terminal  panicles.  Calyx 
short,  4-6-Iobed,  imbricate.  Petals  4-5, 
oblong,  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  valvate 
or  slightly  imbricate.  Disc  inconspicuous. 
Stamens  4-C,  hypogynous,  effete  in  the 
female  flowers.  Frait  an  ovoid,  fleshy, 
S-4- stoned  drupe. 


Culture  and  Propagation. — Skimmias 
thrive  in  a  good  loam  and  peat  soil,  well- 
drained.  !niej  are  increased  by  cuttings 
in  sandy  soil  under  a  bell-glass  in  heat, 
or  from  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe. 
The  branches  may  be  also  layered.  As 
border  plants  or  in  beds  by  themselves, 
they  look  very  effective,  especially  when 
covered  with  In^ght  red  berries.  For  town 
gardens  the  Skimmias  ore  excellent  plants, 
OS  their  smootfa  deep  green  foliage  is  un- 
injured by  grime  or  iat,  while  the  beauti- 
ful coloured  berries  peeping  out  here  and 
there  render  them  extremely  ornamental 
in  autumn  and  winter. 

S.  FortuneL  —  A  pretty  Japanese 
species  8-4  ft.  higji,  with  its  deep  flossy 
green  Laurel-like  leaves  8-4  in.  long,  and 
white  or  greenish -white  flowers,  followed 
by  scarlet  or  dull  C  '  '       <        -  ■■^- 


This  plant  has  been  called  S.japonica 
for  many  years.  As  a  good  de^  of  con- 
fusion still  exists  regarding  the  names  of 
the  cultivated  Skiimnias,  it  may  he  as 
well  to  point  out  that  jS.  Fortvnei  (of 
Masters)  differs  from  S.  japonica-  (of 
Thunberg)  in  its  dwarfer  habit,  the  deep 
green  colour  of  its  lonee-shsped  leaves, 
and  in  having  always  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  that  is  blossoms  .containing  sta- 
mens and  pistil.  jS.  Forfuru>i  also  bears 
its  ornamental  berries  with  great  freedom, 
whereas  S.  japonica  does  not  unless  care- 
fully fertilised.  The  variety  argentea  has 
the  leaves  margined  with  white,  while 
rubella  is  distinguished  from  the  type  by 
the  reddish  tints  of  the  flower  buds. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

5.  japonica.— Until  a  few  years  ago 
this  species  went  under  the  name  of  8. 
oblata.  It  is  a  beautiful  Japanese  shrub 
2-8  &.  high,  with  bright  green  elliptic- 
obovate  leaves  8-6  in.  long,  borne  close 
together  on  the  branches  and  giving  the 
plant  a  dense  bushy  appearance.  The 
flowers  are  sometimes  hermaphrodite  and 
ataminate  only  on  the  same  plant ;  but 
sometimes  a  plant  bears  female  flowers 
(pistils)  only,  and  sometimes  male  flowers 
(stamens)  only.  Plants  with  male  flowers 
only  never  bear  any  berries,  while  female 
flowers  mnst  be  fertilised  with  pollen,  or 
they  will  be  equally  barren. 

There  are  many  forms  of  S.  japonica 
in  gardens,  and  they  were  at  one  time  re- 
garded more  or  less  as  distinct  species. 
The  best  known  ore  8.  fragrant,  S.  frn- 
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granlitsima,  S.  Foremani,  8.  macro- 
phylla,  8.  intermedia  KaAS.ohlaiaovala. 

Culture  <tc.  &e  above. 

S.  LaurcoU  {Laureola  fragraTis). — A 
Humewhat  omameDtBl  Himalnyaji  Bhmb 
with  a  rather  Strang  if  not  actually  dis- 
agreeable odour,  by  which  it  may  be 
readily  diatingaiehed  from  its  more  popular 
relatives.  It  grows  8-4  ft.  high,  and  has 
deep  green  oblong  lance -shaped  leaves. 
}t~5  in.  long,  narrowed  at  each  end  and 
yellowish -green  beneath.  The  pale  yellow 
HLrongly  scented  flowers  appear  in  spring, 
and  are  replaced  in  autumn  by  smooth 
ovoid  hemes  resembling  the  Avits  at  the 
Oli»e. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  species  is 
not  very  much  grown,  and  is  not  nearly 
so  hardy  as  the  other  kinds  mentioned. 
It  is  fairly  hardy  in  the  Thames  Valley,  but 
in  more  northern  parts  would  probably 
require  protection  in  severe  winters. 

5.  RogeraL — This  is  probably  a  hybrid 
between  8.  Forintnei  and  8.  japonica.  It 
has  greenish  or  dull  purple  shoots  ^■ 
nished  with  more  or  less  lance-shaped 
leaves  8  in.  or  so  in  length,  with  margins 
slightly  recurved.  The  flowers  ore  usually 
hermaphrodite  as  in  5.  Fortunri  and  are 
sncceeded  by  large  deep  crimson  berries 
in  autumn. 

CaltuTB  etc.  as  above. 

CITRUS  (Orahqb).— Agenna  of  trees 
or  shrubs  often  spiny,  with  alternate 
dotted  leaves,  having  a  winged  6talk 
jointed  with  the  blade-  Flowers  herm- 
aphrodite, very  fragrant.  Calyi  oup- 
shaped  or  um-shaped,  8-G-cleft.  Pet^ 
4-8,  linear  oblong,  thick,  imbricate. 
Stamens  30-60,  variously  united,  or  in 
many  bundles.  Bisc  large,  cup-shaped, 
ringed;  style  smooth,  deciduous,   wiUi  a 


capitate,  lobed  etigma.  Fruit  a  globose 
or  oblong,  fleshy,  many-oelled  berry,  with 
a  rind,  of  which  the  Orange  and  Citron  are 
good  examples. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Species  of  Orange  mentioned  below  are  the 
only  ones  which  can  be  grown  ont  of 
doors  in  this  country  in  the  mildest  parts, 
and  even  they  require  protection  in 
severe  winters.  They  are  worth  growing 
for  their  appearance — glossy  green  leaves 
with  a  profusion  of  white-scented  flowers 
and  sometimes  many  fruits.  They  will 
Sourish  in  good  garden  soil,  and  are  best 
sheltered  from  the  cold  winds  from  tiie 
north  and  east.  Fresh  plants  may  b« 
obtained  by  means  of  seeds  sown  aa  soon 
as  ripe  in  gentle  heat.  Cuttings  of  the 
plnmp  and  firm  youn^  shoota  may  also  be 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  gentle  heatnnd^ 
a  bell-glass  until  rooted.  The  branches 
may  also  be  layered  out  of  doors  in  autumn 
and  budding  and  grafting  may  be  per- 
formed on  stocks  raised  from  Bo«d. 

C.  japonica  {Kumquat).  —  A  dumb 
4-6  h.  iugh,  native  of  China  and  Japan, 
with  bright  yellow  fruit.  It  requires 
plenty  of  water  in  summer,  but  should  be 
kept  dry  in  winter.  It  is  frequently 
grafted  on  C.  trifoUala, 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

C.  trifoliata  {Pteudagle  Mjrfarta}. — 
A  Japanese  shrub  4  ft.  high,  with  trifolio- 
late  leaves,  fragrant  white  flowers  pro- 
duced in  April  and  Uay,  and  oranga-yeUow 
fruits  about  Ij  in.  in  diameter. 

Culture  i/c.  as  above.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  this  species  has 
proved  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in  ordinN? 
winters  in  open  unprotected  situations. 
The  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves,  the 
latter  not  attaining  their  loll  ain}  until 
about  the  end  of  June. 


XXX.    SIMARUBE^— Tree  of  Heaven  Order 

A  natural  order  containing  over  100  Bpeciee  of  scentless  shrubs  or  trees,  often 
tall,  sometimes  herbs,  with  more  or  less  bitter  bark.  Leaves  alternate,  or 
rarely  opposite,  pinnate,  rarely  1-3-foIiolate  or  simple,  leaflets  vrithout  spot», 
rarely  glandular.  Stipules  none.  Inflorescence  usually  axillary,  panioled  or 
racemose,  rarely  spicate,  or  a  solitary  dower.  Flowers  diclinous  or  poly- 
gamous, rarely  hermaphrodite,  regular,  usually  small.  Calyx  3-5-lobed  or 
ported.  Petals  3-5,  very  rarely  absent,  imbricate  or  valvate.  Disc  rarely 
absent,  ringed,  cup-shaped  or  elongated  into  a  gynophore,  entire  or  lobed. 
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Stamens  ioBerted  at  the  base  of  the  disc,  as  many,  or  twice  as  many,  as  the 
petals,  very  rarely  numerous :  filaments  free,  usjied,  hairy,  or  scaly  at  the 
base.     Styles  2-5.    Fruit  a  di-upe,  capsule,  or  s 

AILANTHUS  (Tree  of  Heaven).— 
A  genus  with  8  gpecies  of  more  or  Issa 
fetid  trees  having  unequally  pinnate 
leaves,  and  small  polygamous  flowers  m 
tenninal  panicles.  Csl;z  ei^usJlj  6-lobed. 
Petals  6,  spreading.  Disc  10-lobed. 
Stamens  10  (absent  in  female  flowers, 
2-8  in  hermaphrodite  ones).  Fruit  of  1-5 
linear  oblong  1-seeded  samaras. 

A.  flandulosR. — A  handsome  Chinese 
tree  reaching  a  height  of  60  feet  in  a 
wild  state,  with  large,  pinnate,  deciduous 
leaves  1-8  R.  long,  having  9-25  deeply 
toothed  or  lobed  leaflets.  Flowers  in 
August,  whitish -green,  in  large  branched 
temtinal,  clustered  panicles,  emitting  a 
disagreeable  smeU.  They  are  succeeded 
by  oblong  purple- brown  winged  and 
peonli&rly  twisted  fruits  which  give  the 
plant  a  very  ornamental  appeotanue. 

Culture  and  Fropagatuyn. — This  is  a 
fine  tree  for  the  lawn  or  park,  and  thrives 
in  a  light,  loamy,  well-drained  soil.  For 
die  first  10  or  12  years  it  grows  rapidly 
in  &vonrable  spots.  It  is  easily  increased 
by  shpe  of  the  roots  or  by  means  of  the 
suckers  which  are  thrown  up  from  the 
base  in  great  abondauce,  and  sometimes 
produce  simple  instead  of  compound 
leaves.  Seeds  are  freely  produced  by  the 
female  Bowers,  and  from  them  plants  may 
also  be  obtained  if  sown  in  cold  frames  as 
soon  sa  ripe. 

XXXI.    ILICINEiC-HoUy  Order 

A  natural  order  of  3  genera  and  about  150  species,  mostly  smooth  and 
evergreen  trees  or  shrubs.  Leaves  usually  alternate,  without  stipules, 
stalked,  simple,  leathery,  often  entire.  Flowers  small,  regular,  hermaphrodite, 
polygamous,  dioecious,  or  unisexual,  in  axillary  or  terminal  cymes  or  clusters. 
Calyx  3-6-partite,  imbricate,  often  persistent.  Petals  4-5,  rarely  more,  free 
or  united  at  the  base,  hypogynous,  deciduous.  Stamens  usually  4-5, 
hypogynoas,  free  or  slightly  adhering  to  the  base  of  the  petals.  Fruit  a 
somewhat  fleshy  drupe,  with  3-8  stones  or  '  pyrenes.' 

Fruit  a  globose  dmpe  with  4-8 


CNEORUM  (Wmow  Wail).— A  small 
genus  of  ornamental  under-shmbs  with 
alternate  entire  leathery  leaves  and 
axillary  cymes  of  small  hermaphrodite 
flowers.  Sepals  and  petals  8-4-  Becep- 
toole  elongated,  columnar,  8- 4 -ribbed. 
Stamens  8-4,  shorter  than  the  elon^ted 
snberect  petals,  and  inserted  on  the  middle 
of  the  receptacle.  Fruit  consists  of  1-4 
roimdish  drupe-like  cocci. 

C.  tricoccum. — A  smooth  S.  European 
shrub  1-2  ft.  high,  with  more  or  less 
linear  oblong  leaves  and  clasters  of  yellow 
bell-shaped  flowers  borne  in  the  axils 
during  Uie  summer  months  and  replaced 
in  autumn  by  the  8-lobed  fruits. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  is  fairly  hardy  m  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  when  grown  in  warm 
sheltered  positions.  It  grows  well  in 
ordinary  good  garden  soO,  but  prefers  a 
mixture  of  sanc^  loom  and  a  httle  peat. 
Cuttings  of  the  young  and  fairly  well- 
ripened  shoots  will  root  freely  in  sandy 
soil  under  a  handlight,  especiimy  if  placed 
in  gentle  bottom  .  heat.  In  the  colder 
parts  of  the  kingdom  this  species  would 
require  protection  in  winter.  C.  pulvem- 
Untum  from  the  Canary  Islands  may  be 
recognised  by  the  greyish  ^wder  on  its 
leaves   and  branches.     It  is  very  rarely 


ILEX  (Holly). — A  genus  eontoining 
about  14&  species  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
alternate,  often  shining,  entire,  toothed 
or  spiny  leaves.  Peduncles  axillary,  few. 
flowered,  or  often  branched.  Flowers 
white,  often  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  small, 
4-6-cIefl.     Corolla  rotate  4-  (rarely  5-6-) 


I.  AqnifoUnm  (Common  BoUy).  —  K 
British  and  European  tree  10-40  ft.  high, 
with  ovate  or  oblong  acute,  shining, 
wavy,  spiny. toothed,  deep  green  leaves. 
Flowers    in    May  and    June    on    short 
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ftiilluy  stalks,  gncceeded  by  roond  red 
berries. 

The  Hollj  U  at  all  seaaons  of  the 
year  an  ornamental  tree,  but  particularly 
eo  in  winter  when  it  is  covered  with  its 
aiimeraua  scarlet  berries  nestling  among 
the  dark  green,  ahiniog  fohage.  Its  valae 
for  hedge-making  is  well  known,  and  in 
bygone  days  it  was  clipped  into  all  kinds 
of  fantastic  and  unnatural  shapes.  On  the 
lawn  some  varieties  standing  alone  are 
Tery  effective. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Hollies  thrive  in  good  loamy  soU,  and  are 
best  transplanted  early  in  the  autumn,  so 
that  a  few  new  roots  may  be  made  before 
the  frosts  of  winter  set  in. 

Plants  may  be  raised  from  seeds, 
which  should  be  buried  in  sand  until 
spring  and  then  sown,  in  beds  or  drills, 
covered  with  about  1  in.  of  soil,  where 
they  will  not  get  parched.  The  seedlings 
should  not  be  touched  for  3  years,  after 
which  they  may  be  transplanted  in 
antumn,  about  1  fl.  apari,,  and  remain 
for  another  2  years,  and  again  transplant. 
The  special  varieties  are  usually  grafted 
in  March  on  stocks  of  the  Common  Holly 
raised  from  seed ;  or  are  budded  in  May 
with  a  sprouting  bud,  or  in  August  with 
B,  dormant  one.  The  amat«ur,  however, 
unless  he  has  much  time  at  bis  disposal, 
will  leave  the  propagation  of  Hollies  to 
the  nurseryman,  and  pay  a  few  pence 
for  well-established  specmiens. 

There  sje  many  varieties  ot  I. 
Aquifolium,  some  with  green  leaves, 
some  with  ailTer  and  gold  variegation, 
all  more  or  less  worthy  of  cultivation. 
Most  of  them  have  scarlet  berries,  but 
the  variety/ructu- alio  has  white  berries  ; 
fructu-hiteo,  yellow  berries ;  fractu-nigro, 
black-  In  the  Eew  Handlist  of  trees  and 
shrubs  as  many  as  68  varieties  of  the 
Common  Holly  are  enumerated,  and  many 
of  them  are  known  under  other  names  as 
well.  The  following  contain  some  of  the 
beet  varieties  of  tb^  Common  Holly 
arranged  according  to  the  colouring  of  the 
foliage  : — 

Green-lbavbd  Hollies.  —  Altacle- 
rentit,  anguttifolia,  Beeti,  citiata,cra$n- 
folia,  dotmingtonenHt,  feron  {Hedgehog 
Solly),  Fo»i,  hatidtworthiana,  hatiata^ 
Bendeno7ii,helerophylla,Hodgin*i,latit- 
*vnta,  laurifolia,  maderemit,  mimorea  (or 
baleariea),tnon.»tro»a,  mi/rlifolia,nobilU, 
oblata,  ovata,  scoiica,  serratifolia,  Shep- 
herdi,  avneecena,  and  wkittingUmentit. 


OOLD'LBAVED  HoLUBS. — Aurantioca, 
aureo-margiTiata,  aitreo-pinta,  aureo- 
pumila,  hrevifolaa,  Cooki,  ferox  aurea, 
lawrifoUa,  htteo-macalata,  myrtifolia 
aitrea,  obtcura.,  pendula  oMreo-margi- 
naia, rpeeiota  (or  Qolden  Quern),  tortuota 
av/reo-picta,  and  Webbiana. 

SiLVBK-LEAVED  HoLLiBB. — Argentea 
regiita,  a/rgentf.a  ■  marginata,  argentea 
medio-pieta,  ferox  argenleo-jnarginata, 
kandtuiortkentU  argentea,  Ingrami, 
Iticida  (or  Silver  Qveen),  pendula  albo- 

There  are  a  few  other  Hollies  in  culti- 
vation, but  few  of  them  equal  in  beauty 
or  hardiness  the  many  forms  of  our  Com- 
mon Holly.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  best  :— 

I.  comnta.  —  A  handsome  Chinese 
HoUy  with  atifEsh  deep  green  leavoa 
DSUally  furnished  with  8  hom-like  spines 
at  the  apioal  end,  and  often  with  2  n:iore 
at  the  base,  especially  when  young.  The 
small  flowers  appear  m  early  summer  and 
are  succeeded  in  favourable  seasons  by 
bright  red  berries  about  |  in.  in  diameter. 

Culture  dSc.  as  above. 

I,  crenata.— A  pretty  cc 
Japanese  Holly  with  small  £ 
crenate  leaves  with  more  or  less  revolote 
margins.  The  variety  major  (or  Forlv/nnf 
is  a  more  vigorous-growing  plant  than  the 
type,  and  may  be  recognised  oy  its  rounder 
leaves.  The  variety  variegata  has  the 
leaves  blotched  or  marbled  with  doll 
yeUow. 

Culture  tic.  as  above. 

I.  dipyrena. — A  very  ornamental  tree 
12-15  ft.  high,  native  ot  the  Himalayas. 
The  angular  shoots  are  clothed  witli 
elliptic-oblong  tapering  leaves  8-4  in.  long 
with  spiny  serrate  cartilaginous  margina. 
The  upper  sor&ce  is  deep  almost  blackish- 
green,  and  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
brightyellowish-green  of  the  under  surfiice, 
which  is  traversed  by  a  prominent  whit- 
ish-green midrib.  The  small  Sowers  are 
succeeded  by  dark  brown  2-seedod  berries. 

Cvltitre  itc.  as  above.  A  good  lawn  or 
park  tree. 

I.  glabra  {Prinot  slafter).— This  is  the 
'  lakbecry '  of  the  United  States.  It  grows 
2-8  ft.  high,  and  has  smooth  ovate  lance- 
shaped  leaves,  with  a  few  spiny  teeth  near 
the  apex. 

Culture  dc,  as  above.  Useful  for 
shrubberies. 
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I,  UtifolU.  —  A  handsome  Japanese 
treo  &bont  20  ft.  high,  with  bluntly  ovale 
senate  leaves  of  a  deep  shining  green 
above,  paler  beneath.  It  makes  a  good 
■pecimen  plant  on  graas  laod. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

I.  opaca. — This  ornamental  tree  is  a 
native  of  the  Eastern  United  States  and 
reaobee  a  height  of  20-40  ft.,  and  may  be 
reoogniaed  by  its  flattish  oval  leaves,  the 
wavy  edges  of  which  are  sparingly  for- 
nisfaed  wi^  spiny  teeth. 

CuUure  dte.  as  above. 

Other  speoies  of  Holly  in  onltivation, 
but  rawly  met  with,  are  I.  emtbigua, 
I.  Ameianehier,  I.  Cattine,  I.  Dahoon, 
I.  deeidua,  I.  Itrvigata,  and  I.  vertidl- 
laUt,  all  fi:<>m  the  United  States  and  N. 
America ;  and  I.  integra  and  I.  rotunda, 
natives  of  China  and  Japan. 


NEMOPANTHES.— A  genua  con- 
taining  a  single  specieB ; — 

N.  canadenaia  [Ilex  eanadentii ; 
Frinos  integrifolivt). — This  is  a  smooth- 
branched  shrub  about  8  ft.  high,  with  - 
alternate,  slenderly  stalked,  oblong,  de- 
oiduouH,  entire  or  slightly  toothed  leaves. 
Plowers  small,  polygamous,  white.  Calyx 
in  the  male  flowers  minute,  4~5-toothed  ; 
in  the  female  flowers  absent.  Petals  4-6, 
distinct,  linear,  spreading.  Stamens  4-5. 
Fruit  a  light  red  drupe  with  4  or  5  bony 
nutlets. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  thrives  in  cold,  damp,  shady  places, 
and  is  most  readily  increased  by  seeds. 
These  may  be  sown  in  cold  frames  as  soon 
as  ripe,  and  the  young  plants  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  recommended  for  Hollies 


XXXII.    CELASTRINEjE-Spindle  Tree  Order 

An  order  of  small  ehrubs  or  trees  BometimBB  apinesoent  or  climbing. 
Leaves  oppoute  and  alternate,  often  leathery,  always  simple,  sometimes  lobed. 
Stipoles  minnte  when  present.  Flowers  very  small,  greenish  or  white,  often 
hermaphrodite.  Calys  4-5'lobed  or  parted.  Petals  4^5,  imbricate.  Stamens 
3-5  (very  rarely  2-10).     Fruit  a  capsular  berry,  drupe,  or  samara. 


EUONYHUS  (Spindle  Tbsb).— A 
ganns  with  about  40  species  of  erect  or 
rarely  climbing,  nsnally  smooth,  evergreen 
or  deeidnoua  trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite, 
•talked,  entire  or  toothed  leaves.  Calyx, 
petals,  and  stamens  have  the  characters 
of  the  order.  Fruit  a  8~6-oeUed,  angled 
or  winged,  leathery,  often  warted  capsule. 
Seeds  enclosed  in  an  aril. 

CulluTeandFTOpagation.—The  green, 
and  variegated  green  and  gold  and  silver 
Spindle  Trees  ore  familiar  objects  in 
British  gardens.  They  all  grow  freely  in 
any  kind  of  soil,  I  have  seen  some  small 
plants  send  their  roots  through  the  chinks 
of  a  wooden  box  into  a  gravel  path,  and 
grow  into  fine  bushes,  with  the  box  still 
Srdhering  to  the  base.  For  hiding  old 
vralls,  fences,  or  onsightly  parts  of  the 
garden,  the  Spindle  Trees  are  very  usefnl. 
9*hey  are  easily  increased  by  inserting 
tba  ripened  tips  of  the  branches  about 
8  in.  long  into  a  fine  sandy  loam_  in 
aotumn.  keeping  them  damp  and  fi:esh 
with  a  freqnent  spraying  overhead.  To 
obtain  bushy  specnnens,  the  tips  of  the 
leading  shoots  must  be  pinched  out.  This 
will    indnee    the    development    of    side 


branches,  the  tips  of  which  may  likewise 
be  pinched  out  if  a  still  more  bushy  habit 
is  required. 

E.americanua  (burning  £u«A;  Straw- 
berry  Biiih). — A  deciduous  N.  American 
shrub  2-  6  ft.  high,  with  smooth,  4-angled 
branches,  and  ovate  oblong -lance -shaped, 
serrate  leaves,  almost  sessile.  Flowers 
in  June,  greenish  .purple.  Fruit  scarlet. 
The  variety  obtyeatua  is  chiefly  distin- 
goished  by  having  obovate  leaves. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

E-  atropnrpurena  [Waahoo). — A 
smooth-branched  N.  American  species 
6-14  ft.  high,  with  ovat«-oblong,  pointed, 
serrate,  stalked  leaves,  and  dark  purple 
flowers  in  Jane. 

CuUure  dc.  as  above. 

E.  europKUS  {Commion  Spindle  Tree). 
A  smooth,  fetid,  native  deciduous  shrub, 
5-20  ft.  high,  with  ovate -lance -shaped, 
finely  serrate  leaves,  and  small  greemsh- 
white  flowers  in  May,  followed  by  an 
abundance  of  bright  pink  fruits,  which 
open  when  ripe  and  reveal  the  orange. 
coloured  aril.  There  is  a  white-fruited 
variety,  one  with  scarlet  leaves  in  autumn. 
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And  Tianut  or  putKiiut,  a  dwarf  form, 
rarel;  esceeding  2  ft.  high.  Other  forms 
are  atropwrpureui,  au^ubafoliuj,  foliia 
argenteo-variegatit,  and  foliit  aurei'- 
variegatU.  The  Common  Spmdle  Tree 
is  mneh  used  as  a  Block  for  grafting  the 
choicer  varieties.  Some  of  it«  forma  are 
handsome  objeots  in  autumn  owing  to  the 
brilliant  colouritig  of  the  foliage. 

Callure  itc.  as  above. 

E.  Gmbriatus.  —  A  distinct  evergreen 
shrub,  about  12  A.  high,  native  of  Japaa, 
India  &e  Branches  round,  smooth, 
with  ovate-pointed  leaves  fringed  with 
long,  parallel,  serrated  teeth.  There  are 
varieties  with  variegated  leaves  but  some- 
what tender. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  — ■  This 
species  is  usually  grown  in  greenhouses, 
as  it  is  usually  killed  by  a  few  degrees  of 
frost  if  grown  in  the  open  air.  It  is  suit- 
able for  the  open  air  only  in  the  very  mild- 
est parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  may  be 
increased  by  cuttings  of  Uie  tops  of  the 
shoots  like  uie  other  species. 

E.  japoaicns. — A  handsome  evergreen 
shrub  about  20  ft.  high,  native  of  Japan, 
India  4o.,  with  oval-oblong,  lance-shaped, 
deep  green,  leathery,  shiny  leaves,  sharply 
serrated  and  pointed.     Flowers  in  April, 

This  species  has  given  rise  to  a  large 
number  of  very  beautifnl  varieties  vrith 
yellow,  white,  and  tinges  of  red  in  the 
foliage,  and  the  names  are  sufficiently 
indicative  of  the  colouring,  as  albo- 
marginatus,  aureo-marginatus,  latifoliai 
albut,  laiifoliu*  aureaa  ka. 

Cultwre  lie.  as  above. 

E.  Utifoliua.— A  distinct  andbeautifol 
deciduous  Japanese  species  S-B  ft.  high, 
with  broad,  ovate,  finely  toothed  leaves. 
Flowers  in  June,  white  at  first,  becoming 
purple  with  age.  Fruits  deep  redi  arils 
orange.    Thrives  in  shady  places. 

Culture  ife.  as  above.  This  species 
is  perfectly  hardy,  and  in  August  and 
September  it  is  singularly  attractive  on 

red  fruits  hanging  from  thread-like  stalks. 
It  is  easily  increased  from  seeds. 

E.  ndicana. — This  is  a  distinct  Japan. 
ese  species  with  small,  oblong  or  rounded, 
serrate  leaves;  its  sub ■  variety  cari^pota 
is  often  used  as  an  edging,  but  does  well 
trained  up  agtunst  a  wall.  Other  pretty 
forms  are  Silver  Oem,  foliit  piclit,  roseo- 


argenteit,  the  latter  having  a  decided 
tinge  of  red  or  rose  mixed  with  the  green 
and  white. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above.  This  species 
and  its  varieties  make  excellent  edgings 
for  beds  and  borders  and  may  be  kept 
within  bounds  by  means  of  the  shean, 
the  use  of  which  in  no  waj  detracts  from 
their  appearance. 

E.Temicosas.— A  deciduous  European 
species  with  warty  stems,  and  somewhat 
ovate  leaves.  Flowers  in  May,  greenish, 
white  or  yellow. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

PACHYSTIMA.— A  small  genus  of 
very  smooth  evergreen  shrubs  with  small. 
Opposite,  shortly  stalked  leathery  leaves, 
minute  deciduous  stipules,  and  solitary  or 
clustered  greenish  flowers  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  Calyx  tube  oboonical,  4-angled. 
with  4  rounded  lobes.  Petals  4,  roundish, 
spreading.  Stamens  4,  inserted  beneath 
the  large  flat  4-angled  disc.  Capsule 
oblong,  flattened,  seeds  with  a  whitish 
membranous  aril. 

Culture  avd  Propagation. — The  plants 
belonging  to  this  little-known  genus  will 
thrive  in  ordinary  good  and  w^-drained 
garden  soil,  ajid  may  be  nsed  in  the 
shrubbery.  Cuttings  of  the  more  or  less 
ripened  shoots  will  root  in  antumn  in 
sandy  soil  if  placed  under  a  handUght  or 
in  a  cold  frame,  and  thus  protected  durtug 
the  winter  months. 

P.  C«nbyi.~This  rather  pretty  species 
is  a  native  of  the  mountams  of  North ' 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  its  somewhat 
creepinij  twiggy  stems  are  (hmished  with 
oblong  linear  leaves  having  slightly  toothed 
margins.       The     small    reddish    flowers 


P.  Myraiiutei  {Myginda  myrlifolia). 
This  shrub  is  a  native  of  themountaiJi^ns 
regions  of  N.W.  America,  and  grows  1-2 
ft.  high.  It  has  small  leathery  leaves 
with  more  or  less  serrate  or  entire  mar- 
gins, and  greenish  flowers,  produced  in 
summer. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above. 

CELASTRUS  (Staw  Vine).  —  A 
genus  of  often  climbing,  unarmed  ^rubs, 
with  alternate,  stalked,  entire  or  tootfa«d 
leaves.  Flowers  sometimes  unisexual. 
Cal>'x  urn-shaped  at  Uie  baae,  6-clefl. 
Petals  6,  inserted  under  the  disc.  Stamens 
6,  inserted  in  the  sinuses  of  the  cup- 
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shaped  or  eoncave  5'lobed  disc.  Capsule 
ronndiBb,  globoM,  oi  oblong,  leathery. 
Seedi  inoliwad  m  an  aril. 

C.  Oriza  (Ori*o jaoonico).— A  Japan- 
Me  ahrnb  6-9  ft.  hign,  with  elliptic  or 
obovBte  KloBsy  green  leaves  having  entire 
edges.  The  small  greenish  flowers  are 
produoed  in  atmitner,  the  auUes  osnally 
Ming  in  ruraaea,  the  females  solitary  and 
long-stalked. 

Cttliure  and  Propagation,  —  This 
species  ia  hardy  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  like  the  better  known  C. 
teandent  will  tbrire  in  ordinsrygood  gar- 
den soU  in  sheltered  posidons.  It  may  be 
increased  by  layers. 

C.  iCMMlens  {Clinging  Waxwork ; 
BUitr  Sioeet). — A  deciduous  H.  American 
climber,  13-lfi  ft.  high,  with  ovate-pointed, 
serrated  leaves  B  in.  long,  2  in.  broad. 
Flowers  in  early  smnmer,  pale  yellow,  in 
terminal  racemes,  succeeded  by  S-angled. 
S-aeeded  orange  berries. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
■peeiee  thrives  in  ordinary  soil,  and  is 
increased  by  layering  the  young  shoots 
in  autumn.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in 
eold  frames  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  as  soon 
as  large  enongh  the  following  spring  they 
may  be  moved  into  a  prepared  bed  of  good 
garden  soil  outside.     For  covering  arbours 


or  trellises  with  its  masses  of  glossy  foliage 
in  smnmer,  and  bright  berries  in  autumn, 
it  is  very  efTsctivs. 

MAYTENUS.~A  rather  large  but 
not  well-known  genusof  evergreen  bushes 
or  ehruba,  with  alternate  and  often  2- 
ranked,  stalked,  leathery,  serrate  leaves, 
and  minute  deciduous  stipules.  Flowers 
small,  polygamous,  white,  yellow,  or  red- 
dish, borne  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
either  solitary  or  in  clusters  or  cymes. 
Calyx  6'cleft.  Petals  spreading.  Stamens 
5,  inserted  beneath  the  roundish  wavy- 
edged  disc.  Capsule  leathery,  1-8-celled. 
Seeds  with  a  pulpy  ariL 

M.  cUlensis.— A  Chilian  shmb  6-10 
ft.  high,  with  elliptio  oblong  serrate  leaves, 
tapering  at  each  end.  The  greenish- 
yellow  flowers  appear  in  early  summer 
and  are  not  particularly  attractive. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  is  probably  unknown  outside 
botanic  gardens.  It  grows  in  ordinary 
good  garden  soU  in  warm  and  sheltered 
positions  protected  &am  the  north  and 
east  winds.  It  may  be  inereased  by 
layering  the  shoots  in  late  summer  or 
autumn,  or  by  placing  cuttings  of  the 
ripened  shoots  in  sandy  soil  under  a  hand- 
light  in  autumn.  It  is  fairly  hardy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London. 


XXXIII.    RHAMNEiE— Buckthorn  Order 

An  order  of  erect  or  climbing  trees  or  shrubs,  often  spiny,  rarely  tendrilled 
or  glandalose,  with  alternate,  simple,  usually  stipulate  leaves,  often  3-5- 
nerved,  entire  or  serrate.  Flowers  usually  hermaphrodite,  often  in  loose  or 
dense  axillary  cymes.  Calyx-tube  leathery,  4-5-lobed.  Petals  i-5,  or  none. 
StameDS  4-5  inserted  with  the  petals  in  the  throat  of  the  calyx.  Fruit 
capsular  or  drupe-like. 


PALIURUS  (Cbkist's  Thor«).-A 
genus  of  sub-erect  or  decumbent  smooth 
or  alightly  tomentose  shrubs,  armed  with 
■tlpnlar  spines.  Calyx- tube  S- cleft, 
broadly  oboonioaL  Petals  G,  small, 
hooded,  often  deflexed.  Disc  S-lobed. 
Stamens  5,  enclosed  by  the  petals  or  pro- 
jecting beyond  them. 

P.  acnleatiis. — A  prickly  shrub  about 
8  ft.  high,  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
region.  Leaves  ovate,  serrulate,  smooth, 
S-nerved,  with  2  spines  at  the  base,  one 
erect,  the  other  hooked.  Flowers  in 
•ununer.  greenish-yeUow.  Fruit  like 
a  head  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat     The 


appropriate  name  of  iKuUatiu  has  now 
been  dropped  by  botanists,  who  call  this 
plant  P.  aiiftralit,  the  latter  name  refer- 
ring to  its  habitat  in  S.  Europe. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species,  as  well  as  ^u^pnTii  tpina-Chrilti, 
is  supposed  to  have  supplied  (he  crown  of 
thorns  placed  on  our  Lord's  head.  It 
grows  freely  in  ordinary  soil,  and  may  be 
increased  by  layers,  cuttings  of  the  roots, 
or  seeds  in  late  summer  or  autumn.  The 
root  cuttings  and  seeds  are  best  treated 
under  protection  in  cold  frames  or  under 
handlights.  In  very  severe  winters  the 
tips  of  the  branches  are  likely  to  suSer. 
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BERCHEMIA.— This  geDUB  contains 
about  10  Bpeciee  of  erect  or  often  hif^h- 
olimbing  shrubs,  having  alt«rnale  Btalked 
leathery,  feaUieC'veiiied  leaves,  and  small 
deciduous  stipules.  The  email  flowers 
(which  are  sometimes  polygamous, 
although  usually  hennapm'odite)  are 
borne  either  singly  or  in  clusters  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaveH,  or  in  pamclea  at 
the  end  of  the  shoots.  Calyi  5-o1eft  with 
a  hemispherical  or  top- shaped  tube. 
Petals  6,  obovate  or  lance -shaped,  hooded. 
Stamens  5.     Fruit  a  blackish  or   purple 

B.  volnbilia  {Rhainnua  ecandent;  R. 
KolubiU*).  —  A  rather  pretty  deciduous 
climber  native  of  the  Southern  United 
States.  Its  smooth  branches  are  furnished 
with  slightly  wavy  oval  leaves  having  a 
.thort  sharp  point.  The  small  greenish- 
white  flowers  are  borne  in  summer  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  and  also  at  the  end  of 
the  shoots,  and  are  succeeded  in  autumn 
by  oblong  violat  or  purple  fruits. 

Cu.liu.Te  and  Propagation.  —  Thia 
npecies  is  hardy  in  most  parts  of  (he  king- 
dom, and  will  grow  in  ordinary  good 
garden  soU.  It  may  be  utilised  for  train- 
ing over  tree  stumps,  bowers,  trellises  ko. 
in  the  rougher  parts  6f  the  garden.  It  is 
increased  by  inserting  cuttings  of  the 
ripened  shoots,  and  also  of  the  roots,  in 
xandy  soil  under  a  handlight  in  autumn, 
or  in  gentle  bottom  heat.  The  branches 
may  also  be  layered  during  the  late  sum- 
mer and  autumn. 

RHAMNUS  (BncKTHORN).— A  genus 
with  about  60  species  of  evergreen  or 
deciduous  trees  or  shrubs.  Flowers  in 
axillary  cymes,  often  unisexual.  Calyx- 
tube  urn-shaped,  5-cleft,  Petals  4-ri,  or 
none.  Stamens  4-.'},  with  very  short 
filaments.  Fruit  a  berry-like  drupe, 
oblong  or  globose. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — The  Buck- 
thorns grow  well  in  ordinary  garden  soil, 
and  may  be  increased  by  layers  in 
autumn  or  cuttings  of  the  ripened  shoots 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  under  a  handlight 
or  in  a  cold  firame.  Seeds  of  many  of  the 
Buckthorns  are  ripened  freely  in  the 
British  Islands,  and  fresh  plants  may  be 
obtained  by  sowing  these  as  soon  as  ripe, 
or  in  spring  in  cold  frames. 

R.  Alaternua.  — A  native  of  the 
southern  coasts  of  Europe,  about  20  ft. 
high,  with  ovate -elliptic  or  lance-shaped. 
leathery,  serrated  leaves.    Flowers  from 


April  to  June,  green,  diffioioas ;  petals 
absent.  There  ia  a  variegated  form  hav- 
ing the  leaves  broadly  edged  with  silveiT 

white,  and  also  one  called  lat\foliut  with 
broader  leaves  than  the  type. 

Cuilare  ilc.  as  above,     Ripens  seeds 

R.  alptniM.— A  European  ahmb,  4  ft. 
high,  with  oval  lanoe-shaped,  crenate- 
serrate  leaves  with  parall^  veins. 
Flowers  in  early  summer,  greenish, 
diiBcious :  female  onea  with  4-cleft 
stigmas.  The  variety  grandifoUut  is  an 
improved  form. 

CidtUTS  (te.  as  above. 

R.  cmlifcHiiicna  (R.  oleifoliiu).  —An 
unarmed  evergreen  Califomion  shrub  6-12 
ft.  high,  with  leathery,  elliptic  oblong, 
entire  leaves  2  in.  long.  Flowera  in  May, 
greenish,  with  5  stamens. 

Culture  de.  as  above.    Ripens  seeds 

R.  catbartjciu  (Common  Buckthorn), 
A  British  shrub  5-10  ft.  high,  with 
ovate,  acutely  serrated  leaves.  Flowers 
from  May  to  July,  greenish.  Fruit  black. 
\  in.  in  diameter. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above.     Ripens  seeds 

R.  croceua. — A  spiny,  evergreen  shrab 
4  ft.  high,  native  of  California.  Leaves 
leathery,  roundish  obovate,  about  j  in. 
long,  of  a  bright  yellowish,  brown  beneath 
when  dry.  Flowers  in  May.  greenish, 
with  G  stamens ;  petals  abasnt.  Fruit 
greenish  or  yellowish. 

Culture  de.  as  above.    This  species  is 

H.  davuricua  (if.  titiiu).  —  A  spiny 
Chinese  shrub,  15-20it.  high,  with  obovate 
pointed  or  narrowly  elliptic  lance-ahaped 
leaves  in  dusters  at  the  ends  of  the 
branchlets.  Flowers  in  May,  greenish- 
yellow. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

R,  Franguht  [BerTy-bearing  Alder; 
Black  Dogwood). — A  British  slurnb  5-10 
ft.  high,  with  obovate  entire  leaves,  and 
awl-^aped  stipules.  Flowers  in  early 
summer,  greenish- white,  followed  by  blaolc 
fruits  I  in.  in  diameter.  The  wood  ia 
used  for  gunpowder.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  this  species,  among  which  may 
be  noted  a.*pl«ni/oliiu,  aureo-variegatut, 
aiigiialifoliut,  and  lalifoliut. 

Culture  ifr.  as  above.  Ripens  seeds 
freely. 
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R.  bttifolina. — A  shmb  about  5  ft.  high, 
native  at  the  Azores.  Leaves  elliptio, 
pointed,  entire,  with  12-- 15  oervee. 
Flowers  in  July,  greenish,  hermaphrodite  ; 
stigma  sl^htlj  8-olefV 
Culture  lie.  as  above. 
R.  libanoticiw. — An  unarmed  sbmb  6 
ft.  high,  native  of  Asia  Minor,  with  whitish 
bark.  Leaves  shortlv  stalked,  ovate,  or 
oblong  blnnt,  rounded  at  the  base,  finely 
toothed  on  the  edge,  beooming  bronzy 
poTple  in  antanm.  Flowers  in  May, 
yellowish. 

CvlUtre  itc.  as  above.  Ripens  seeds 
freely. 

R.  rotnutitt. — A  vigorous  tree  about  20 
ft  bi(^  with  dark  green,  leathery  leaves 
7-8  in.  long,  over  8  in.  broad,  broadly 
ovate  laooe-shftped.  Flowers  in  May, 
green,  sneoeeded  by  bUok,  globose  fruits, 
]  in.  Id  diameter. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 
CEANOTHUS.— A  genus  of  abont  SO 
■seoiea  of  everBreen  smooth  or  doway 
sorobs,  with  oltemate,  rarely  opposite, 
•talked,  leathery,  entire  leaves.  Stipules 
minute,  eadnoons.  Flowers  hermaphro- 
dil«,  small,  nnmerous,  in  terminal  oymose 
clusters  or  panicles.  Calyx-tube  turbinate 
or  hetniipherictal,  6. cleft.  Petals  6,  in- 
serted beneath  the  thickened  diso  and 
narrowed  into  a  stalk  or  olaw  at  the  base, 
the  broader  apical  portion  being  hooded. 
Stamens  6,  longer  than  the  petals. 
Fruit  a  8-lobed  dmpe. 

Ctiiture  and  Propagation.  —  These 
ornamental  plants  thrive  in  a  light,  rich, 
weD-drained  soil,  and  do  well  in  almost 
any  position.  They  are  chiefly  suitable 
br  walla,  where  utey  flower  profusely, 
bat  some  kinds  such  as  C.  amerieatiut  and 
C.  OMvrmt  make  beantiflil  bushes  in 
warm  and  open  situations,  sheltered  from 
tha  north  and  east  winds.  The  spring  or 
aarly  snnuner  flowering  varieties  should 
be  pruned  after  (he  penod  of  blooming  is 
over,  leaving  2  or  6  eyes  of  the  previous 
year's  growui  to  produce  the  flowering 
trusses  for  the  following  year.  The  later 
flowering  kinds  may  be  pruned  in  a 
siiuilar  way,  or  early  in  the  year  before 
grovrth  b^ns. 

They  may  be  readily  increased  by 
layers ;  or  frt>m  seeds  sown  in  autumn  in 
a  e(dd  frame  in  Bandy  soil.  Cuttings  of 
the  ripened  shoots  will  also  root  freely  in 
tandy  soil  under  handlighte  in  late  summer 
and  autumn. 


C.  ameiicanaa  (N«w  Jtrtey  Tea).—h. 
N.  American  shrub  about  4  ft.  high,  with 
ovate  pointed,  serrated  leaves  2-8  m.  long, 
downy  beneath  and  distinctly  8-nerved. 
Flowers  from  June  to  September,  white, 
in  long  axillary  clusters  near  the  ends  of 
the  shoots. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  species 
may  be  grown  either  on  a  wall  or  as  a 
bu^  according  to  the  mildness  or  other- 
wise of  the  locality.  The  popular  name  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  its  leaves 
were  brewed  into  tea  during  the  civU  war 
by  the  American  soldiers,- 

Cainrena(C.  Wcotor;  C.cmruleut). — 
A  pretty  Meiicaa  shrub  8-5  ft.  high,  with 
blunt  ovate-oblong,  acutely  serrated  leaves, 
smooth  above,  downy  beneath.  Flowers 
in  April  and  May,  pale  blue,  borne  in  long 
dense  racemes.  Oloire  de  V»r$aillei, 
Amoldi,  Bortirii,  Lucie  Moier,  Theodor 
Frcebel,  Preiident  Reveil,  Virginal, 
Sceptre  fAtur,  Cerei,  Carman  &e.  are 
fine  varieties  raised  by  crossing  C.  atwnu 
and  C.  americanOM.  The  hybrids  are  far 
superior  to  their  parents  and  there  is  a 
greater  range  of  colouring  in  their  flower 
trusses,  varying  from  blue  to  white  and 
pale  rose.  The  flowering  period  of  many 
of  them  also  extends  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember, some  being  earher  or  later  than 

Culture  ito.  as  above. 

C.  coUinus. — A  North  American  species 
about  1  ft.  high,  with  ovate  or  elliptio, 
somewhat  clammy  leaves,  and  trusses  of 
white  flowers  in  summer. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.    Barely  seen. 

C.  cnneatns  (C.  varruootui). — A  Cali- 
fomian  shrub  4  ft.  high,  with  wedge- 
shaped,  obovate  or  oblong  usually  entire 
leaves,  which  are  opposite,  instead  of 
alternate,  as  in  most  of  the  species. 
Flowers  in  April,  pale  blue,  sometimes 

Culture  dc,  as  above. 

C.  dentatni  [C.  LobHanut).  —  A 
pretty  evergreen  4-6  ft.  high,  native  of 
California.  Leaves  clustered,  obovate  or 
oblong  eUiptic,  acute,  waved  on  the  edges. 
Flowers  in  early  summer,  blue. 

Culture  do.  as  above. 

C.  divaiicatus. — A  dense-growing  N. 
American  shrub  6-10  R.  high,  with  spinose 
straggling  branohes,  and  oblong  ovate 
leaves,  rounded  at  the  base,  blunt  or 
acute  at  the  apex,  and  with  a  very  glossy 
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green  surface.  Flowere  in  M&j  and  June, 
nearly  white  or  very  pale  bine. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  This  species 
requires  wall  protection. 

C.  floribundofl, — A  Califomian  shrub 
with  small,  oblong  acute,  serrulate,  shining 
green  leaves,  flowers  in  June,  brilliEint 
bine,  crowded  in  globular  beads. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  805. 

C>  integfemmtu. — A  shrub  8-6  ft. 
high,  native  of  California.  Leaves  ovate- 
oMong  entire  or  slightly  glandular,  with 
entire  not  toothed  e^es.  Flowers  in  Jnne, 
usnall;  white,  soniebmee  tinted  with  blue, 
and  borne  in  large  panicles  at  the  ends  of 
Uie  ^oots. 

Culture  ie.  as  above.    Sest  grown  on 

C.  nncrophyllns.  —  A  somewhat  de- 
combent  N.  American  apeoies  2  ft.  high, 
with  email,  oblong,  blunt,  entire  leaves. 
Flowers  in  May  and  June,  white. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  Rarely  seen. 
C.  oratns  (C  ovalit), — A  native  of 
Eastern  N.  Amerioa,  closely  related  to  C. 
americanui.  It  has  narrow  oval  leaves 
1-2  in.  long,  smooth  above,  and  toothed 
on  the  margins.  Flowers  from  Jnne  to 
September,  white. 

Culture  dc.  OS  above,  p.  806. 
C.  papilloMis. — A  hairy  Califomian 
shrub  6-10  ft.  high.  Leaves  narrowt; 
obloi^,  serrulate  with  numerous  wort-like 
exoresoenoes  on  the  dark  green  shining 
upper  Bur&ce.  Flowers  in  May  and  June, 
blue.  In  dense  closters. 

Culture  <le.  as  above.  Best  on  a  walL 
C.  rlEidiu.— Native  of  California  5-B 
ft.  high.  Leaves  broadly  wedge-shaped 
OF  obovate,  often  emarginate,  slightly 
toothed  and,  like  C.  cuneatui,  opposite 
instead  of  alternate,  on  the  woolly  or 
downy  branches.  Flowers  in  April  and 
May.  deep  purple,  in  long  terminal  spikes. 
Culture  <lc.  as  above.  Best  on  a  wall. 
C.  thyr«ifloru»  (C.  etoyan*).— An  ele- 
gant species,  native  of  California,  where 
it  is  said  to  grow  into  a  fine  tree  about 
26  ft.  high.  The  distinctly  angled  branohea 
are  clothed  with  smooth  glossy  green 
tootbed  leaves  1-2  (n.  long,  and  the 
brilliant  bine  flowers  are  borne  in  dense 
clusters  from  June  to  September. 

Culture  Ac.  aa  above.  This  speoiea 
Toqaires  the  protection  of  a  wall,  altbongh 
it  may  sncoeed  as  a  bnsh  or  small  tree  m 


the  open  in  the  mildest  parts  of  the  eonth 
and  west. 

C  veitchianus. — A  fine  Califomian 
shrub,  with  thick,  small,  oblong'obovate 
glandniar  aermlate  leaves  with  a  smooth 
and  shining  npper  snrtace.  Flowers  in 
early  smnmer,  rich  deep  blue,  in  dense 
oInBtera  at  the  ends  of  the  leafy  bronehes. 
Culture  tie.  as  above.  Best  ona  wall. 
C.  vdatinui-  —  A  pretty  Califomian 
species  having  large  ovate  leaves,  deep 
green  above,  whitish  beneath.  ThewhttiBh 
flowers  ore  borne  in  dense  clusters  during 
the  sommer  months. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above.  This  seems  to 
be  more  t«nder  than  any  of  the  other 
speoiee  deeoribed  above.  It  must  there- 
fore be  protected  by  a  warm  wall,  and 
may  prove  quite  hard;  in  the  south  and 
west  in  the  most  &voured  looalities. 

COLLETIA. — A  genus  of  ctirions  and 
remarkable  ahmbe  often  without  leaves, 
and  having  spreading  opposite  and  2- 
ranked  branches  with  spiny  shoots.  Leaves 
when  present  veiy  small,  entire,  oppooite. 
Flowers  cinstered  or  solitary  ben^th  the 
spines.  Calyx  membranous  bell-shaped 
or  tubular  with  a  4-C-oleft  limb.  Petals 
none,  or  4-6  inserted  at  the  month  of  the 
calyx.  Stamens  4-6,  inserted  with  the 
petals.     Fmit  a  drupe  or  oapBule, 

C.  cmdats  <C.  frictonMnni).— A  very 
remarkable  looking  shrub  4-10  ft.  hi^, 
native  of  Uruguay,  having  the  etema  for. 
nished  with  pairs  of  flat  triangular  woody 
spines,  often  Ij  in.  aoroes  at  the  base, 
each  pair  of  spines  being  usually  at  ri^i  - 
angles  to  the  next  pair,  thus  giving  a  cross- 
like  arrangement.  AJ  a  role  t^e  small 
ovate  toothed  leaves  appear  only  on  the 
young  branches.  The  small  creamy  or 
yellowish-white  flowers  (which  have  no 
petals)  appear  in  autumn,  either  sin^  or 
m  clusters,  on  the  under  side  of  the  flat 
spines,  and  attract  attention  when  fn  great 
abundance.  There  are  varione  fbtma  of 
this  (erocione  looking  shrub  known,  and 
they -were  at  one  time  regarded  as  distinct 
^Mcies.  The  beet  known  perhaps  is  C. 
tpinoia  (or  C.  horrida),  which  may  be 
reeognised  by  having  long  slender  stiff 
and  sharply  pointed  spines  over  1  in. 
long,  and  only  dtgfatly  flattened.  Oeoa- 
sionally  i>oth  forms — C.  orueiaia  with 
broad  flattish  spines,  and  C.  rpiituua  witb 
long  slender  spines — ore  found  on  the  ■amr' 
[dant.  Other  variations  have  been  reooK- 
nised  and  are  represented  by  such  names 
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«■  armata,  ferotc,  polyacantha,  tpino- 
MMtntO,  and  vaidiviana,  but  the;  have  all 
origia»t«d  from  the  same  species. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Although 
when  first  introduoed  to  onltWation  C, 
ervciata  was  grown  in  hothonseB,  it  hu 
since  proved  to  be  praetically  hardy  in 
□rdinar;  winters  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  snd  has  not  been  injored  bj  10° 
of  frost.  It  is,  however,  wise  to  grow  it 
In  sunny  sheltered  Bituationa,  and  in  good 
well-dr^ed  garden  soil.  The  plants  may 
be  increased  Dj  inserting  cnttings  of  the 
more  or  Ishb  ripened  shoots  in  sand;  soil 
undw  a.  handligbt  or  on  a  gentle  hotbed. 

DISCARIA.  —  A  genus  containing 
about  a  dozen  species  of  muoh-bianched 
shrubs  closely  related  to  the  CoUetiaa, 
having  often  spiny  branches,  small  oppo- 
site iM^iery  leaves  in  the  axils  of  which 
the  small  flowers  are  produced.  Calyx 
more  or  less  tubular  or  Wl-shaped,  with 
4-5  recurved  lobes.  Petals  none,  or  4-5, 
hooded,  and  inserted  in  the  moutii  of  the 
calyx.  Stamens  4-6,  inserted  with  the 
petals.  Frait  a  Aij  loathery  8-lobed 
diupe  or  capsule. 

D.  aemtifolia  (CoUeUa  lerraHfolia). 
A  graceful  Chilian  shrub  10-12  ft.  high, 


having  long  slender  drooping  shoots, 
clothed  with  dark  green  and  very  glossy 
ovate-oblong  serrate  leaves  J-1  in.  long, 
and  furnished  with  a  pair  of  Btiffish  slender 
Hpinea  at  each  joint.  The  small  greenish- 
white  flowers  are  sweetly  fragrant,  and 
produced  in  dense  clusters  daring  Jane 
and  July,  giving  the  pluita  an  attraotivs 
appeuanoe. 

This  is  the  best  known  and  most  orna- 
mental species  in  cultivation,  but  to  it  may 
be  added  D.  bmgitpina  (also  known  as 
ColUtia  hTigitpiTia)  from  Uruguay.  This 
has  rather  longer  spines  than  D.  lerrali- 

{oUa,  and  masses  of  small  yellowish -white 
losBoms.  D.  TouTnalou  is  another 
species  from  New  Zealand.  It  grows  3-6 
ft.  high,  having  the  stems  armed  with 
shaip  spines  1-2  in.  long,  and  clusters  of 
small  white  flowers. 

Culture  and  PropagatioTi. — The  Dis- 
carias  require  to  be  grown  in  warm  shel- 
tered situations,  and  will  flourish  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  CoUetias. 
Ordinary  good  and  well-drained  garden 
soil  suits  tJiem  well,  and  new  plants  may 
be  obtained  by  means  of  cuttings  of  the 
more  or  less  ripened  shoots  inserted  in 
sandy  soil  nnder  a  handlight  or  in  a  hot- 


XXXIV.    AMPELIDEiE— Vine  Order 

An  order  containing  about  250  species  of  evergreen  or  deoiduous  climbing 
ehmbs  often  with  copious  watery  juioe,  uid  tendrils.  Stems  knotted  or  . 
jointed,  roundish,  angled,  or  compressed.  Leaves  alternate,  stalked,  simple  or 
digitately  3-^-foUolate,  or  pedate.  Flowers  regular,  hermaphrodite  or  uni- 
sexual, small,  in  cymes  or  panicles,  opposite  the  leaves,  rarely  axillary. 
Calyx  small,  entire,  or  4-6-toothed  or  lobed.  Petals  4-5,  free  or  variously 
united.  Stamens  4-5,  opposite  the  petals.  Style  short,  conical,  awl-shaped 
or  none ;  stigma  capitate  or  disc-like,  somewhat  lobed.  Fruit  a  berry,  often 
watery  as  in  the  well-known  Grape. 


VITIS  (including  Anpawpsts).— 
A  ganoB  with  about  SI80  speoies  having 
the  faotanisal  eharaeters  as  deaeribed  for 
the  order  above. 

CuUiMV  and  Pn^o^atton.— The  Vines 
are  ell  beantiftil  climbing  shrubs,  the 
Ibliage  of  which  gives  wonderful  autumn 
tints,  and  may  be  ntiliB«d  in  a  variety 
of  ways — for  oovering  naked  walls,  on 
tralliaes,  over  boulders  of  rook-work,  i^ 
poles,  over  arbours  Ac.  They  thrive  in 
daep,  rich,  loamy  soil,  and  being  gross 


feeders  should  have  the  soil  well  manured 
or  mulched  every  year  in  late  autnma  or 
dniing  the  winter  months. 

Vines  are  perhaps  most  graceful  when 
grown  in  parte  of  we  garden  where  they 
may  spread  forth  their  graceful  and  lea^ 
branohee  at  will.  It  is,  however,  more  or 
less  necessary  aooording  to  cironmstanees 
as  regards  space,  or  the  vigour  of  any 
particular  variety,  that  the  plants  should 
be  pruned  or  thinned  out  occasionaUy. 
This  operation  is  l>sst  dons  at  Uie  beftin- 
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ning  of  the  jear  while  the  buds  are  Btill 
dormant,  outting  back  the  shcMitB  almoat 
cloBe  to  the  main  Htem,  so  as  to  leave  one 
or  two  bade  to  develop  bntnoheB  wherever 
reqnjied. 

Thej  may  be  inorsMed  by  cnttings  of 
the  ripened  wood  maerted  in  pots  in  a 
close  &Bine  in  Saaaexy  and  February,  or 
many  of  them — like  the  Virginian  Creeper 
(Viti$  quinqwifolm)  will  root  readily  out 
of  doora  if  cuttingH  aboat  4  in.  long  are 
inserted  in  the  antunm  in  a  ahady  border. 
Each  joint  containing  a  good  plump  and 
well-ripened  bud  wUl  make  a  new  plant  if 
inserted  ia  g^tle  heat  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year.  When  the  cuttinga  are  well 
tooted  they  niay  be  potted  up  aingly  into 
Bmall  potB,  and  kept  in  a  close  worm 
frame  or  greenhouae  for  some  time  until 
well  eatabliahed.  Frequent  n>rinldingB 
overhead  with  tepid  water  will  be  very 
beneficial,  as  the  young  plants  do  not  like 
a  dry  atmosphere. 

V,  aconitifoliA  [AmpeloprU  triloba; 
A.  lueida ;  A.  tripartita ;  V.ddtteeta). — 
A  slender,  elegant  and  free-growing  Chin- 
ese speciea,  with  long  reddish  branobes, 
and  leaves  deeply  out  and  lobed  like  those 
of  the  Monkshood.  There  are  two  or 
three  forms  in  cultivation. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

V.  acuminata. — A  native  of  Eastern 
Asia  having  narrow  ovate  entire  leaves 
rounded  or  slightly  heart-abaped  at  the 
base,  gradually  tapering  to  a  aharp  point 
and  searoely  toothed  on  the  edges.  The 
upper  smi^oce  ia  quite  smooth,  but  the 
under  one  is  covered  with  a  glaucous  white 
down.  In  autumn  the  plants  are  rendered 
ornamental  by  the  long  narrow  bunchea 
of  la^e  black  Grapes. 

Culture  dtc.  as  above. 


(Am^riean  Summer 
Urape). — A  nortQ  American  climber  20 
ft.  long,  with  simple,  roonded,  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  often  variously  lobed, 
woolly  beneath,  rather  amooth  when  old. 
Flowers  in  May  and  Jmie,  aoented  like 
Mignonette.  fVuit  black  with  a  bloom, 
pleoaant-taating,  ripe  in  October,  and 
reaembling  the  fruits  of  the  Block  Currant 
in  appearance. 

Culture  lie.  as  obove. 


—  A   viRorona  grower 
native   of   N.    China,    with   the    young 


sterna  and  leaf  stalks  tinged  with  pm^, 
but  not  particularly  coloured  in  autumn. 
Culture  <lo.  as  above. 

V.  arborea.— A  beautiM  N.  Amerioao 
species  distinguished  by  its  twice  pinnate 
leaves,  the  numerous  leaflets  being  small 
and  deeply  toothed.  It  is  of  shorter  and 
more  bushy  growth  than  the  othec 
species.  Flowers  in  June,  green,  small, 
succeeded  by  globose  berries.  This  species 
ia  also  known  as  V.  hipinnata. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

V.  arixonica.  —  A  native  of  Arizona, 
with  a  beantiM  habit  and  very  amall 
leaves.  It  looks  well  grown  as  a  Duah  or 
over  a  short  stump. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 

V.  Berlandieri  (V.  monticoia).— This 
hardy  Vine  is  a  native  of  Texas  and  New 
Mexico,  and  is  remarkable  tor  having  6. 
angled  stems  covered  with  a  orispy  and 
flaky  down.  The  roundiah  heart-^taped 
leaves  are  more  or  less  8-lobed  and  toothed, 
and  in  autumn  clusters  of  blackish- violet 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

V,  califomica. — A  beautifiil  CalifonuoQ 
Vine  remarkable  for  the  deep  crimson 
eolomring  of  its  roundish  downy  leaves  in 
antumn.  It  ia  a  vigorous  grower,  and 
becomes  more  highly  coloured  in  hot  dry 
aeasooa.  It  likes  plenty  of  moisture  at 
the  root  in  enmrner  and  repays  for  being 
grown  in  deep  rich  aoiL 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

V.  capreolata.— A  native  of  the  Tern- 

fierate  Himalayas,  with  &-foliolate  leavea; 
eaflete  more  or  leas  ovate-lance-shaped, 
acute,  2-8  in.  long.  Fruit  black,  ^obose, 
about  the  size  of  a  Currant. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  This  speoiea 
may  not  be  quite  hardy  in  northern  parts. 
It  is  beat  on  a  south  walL 

V,  CoignetiK.— A  beautiful  Japanew 
Vine,  with  large,  beart-sbaped,  irregularly 
toothed  leaves  6-10  in.  across,  turning  a 
glorious  orimaon  in  autumn  and  having 
the  under  aortace  more  or  leas  denaely 
covered  with  a  reddish  woolly  down. 

Culture  tte.  as  above.  It  is  fairly 
easily  raised  from  imported  seede,  bat 
some  little  difBcnlty  has  been  experienced 
in  obtaining  plants  in  the  asnal  way  from 
cuttings,  although  it  grafts  readily  on 
several  of  the  American  species. 
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V.  cordifoliai  {Chiektn,  Froit,  or 
WintM- flrope). — AvigorouB  N.  American 
climber  12  ft.  long,  witb  thin,  S-lobed, 
heut-sh&ped  leavee,  3-6  in.  wide,  sharply 
and  eoanely  toothed.  Plovers  is  early 
nuniner,  Bweet-wented.  BerrieB  blae  or 
black,  with  a  *  bloom,'  aharp-taating, 
ri|>ening  aftier  froet.  Biparia  is  a  form 
widi  broader  cnt-lobed  leaves;  ejidpal- 
mata  is  a  snb-variety  with  the  leaf  HtaJke 
and  branches  frequently  red  in  colour. 

Culture  Ac.  aa  above,  p.  807. 

V.  davidiana  [Cittu*  davidiana ;  C. 
platanifolia  ;  C.  mbHeaiulii ;  Spinovitia 
DavidC).  —  A  vigorous  Chinese  climber 
with  broadly  G-lobed  sharply  toothed 
leavoB  on  long  red  stalliB.  f'mits  violot 
in  colonr,  not  eatable.  This  speoieB  is 
doeely  related  to  V.  Sorrumeti  and  variee 
a  good  deal  in  character  if  the  plants  are 
raised  from  seeds. 

CuUvre  Se.  as  above,  p.  807. 

V.  ficifoUa. — A  distinct  speoies,  native 
of  China  and  Japan,  and  remarkable 
chiefly  for  ita  small  roundish  lobed  leaves 
•otnewhat  like  those  of  the  Common  Fig. 

Cutturs  rfc.  aa  above,  p.  807. 

V.  heUrophjlla  fanmnlifolia  {Hop- 
leaved  Fine). — A  Bplendid  Chinese  and 
J^ianese  climber  with  S-6-lobed,  sharply 
serrate  leaves,  dark  green  and  wrinkled 
above,  pale  beneath  with  downy  veins,  on 
slender  red  stalks.  One  of  the  features 
of  this  plant  Is  its  beantiful  turquoise- 
bine  hemes  produced  in  great  abundance, 
and  speckled  with  black.  The  variegated 
form  is  very  desirable,  the  leaves  being 
beautifhlly  marbled  with  white  or  pole 
rose  on  a  greenish  ground. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  A  warm  sonny 
dtoation  suits  these  plants  beet. 

V.  inconstana  (Ampelopiii  Veitchi; 
A.  tricutpidaia).  —  One  of  the  most 
beaatifnl  and  asefol  of  Vines,  best  known 
in  gardens  under  its  aynonyms.  The 
name  here  adopted  is,  however,  descrip- 
tive of  the  varymg  and  inconstant  shape 
of  the  leaves,  which  from  being  almost 
«ntire  in  a  young  state  change  to  roundish 
heart-shaped  with  8  wedge-shaped  tailed 
lobes  and  coarsely  toothed  ed^s  in  the 
older  and  larger  ones.  In  some  of  the 
best  forms  the  leaves  assume  in  antumn 
beantiful  shades  of  purplish -red  and 
crimson,  while  others  are  of  a  mellow 
brown.      It  is  a  native  of  Japan. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  plant 
grows  freely  in  good  aoil,  and  in  a  year  or 


two  will  completely  cover  a  wall  or  the 
end  or  sides  of  a  house,  the  slender,  wiry 
branches  clinging  to  the  stones  or  bricks 
by  means  of  numerous  sockered  tendrils. 

It  may  be  easily  inoreoeed  frum  cut- 
tings of  the  ripe  wood  cut  to  a  single 
'  eye  '  or  joint,  and  inserted  in  light  sandy 
soil  in  gentle  bottom  heat  any  time  from 
January  to  the  ntiddle  of  March. 

V.  japonica  (Ciatut  japoniea).  —  A 
vigorous  Jqianese  species  having  leaves 
divided  ioto  5  staUied  roundiin  oval, 
toothed  or  pointed  leaflets.  There  is  a 
variety  called  jnarmarata  with  broad 
yellow  blotches  on  the  leaves,  and  another 
nsjned  cTOttifolia  which  has  large  and 
thick  leathery  8-lobed  leaves,  the  upper 
surface  of  which  is  bright  shining  green, 
and  the  under  BOT&oe  is  covered  with  a 
cobwebby  down. 

Cultwre  ic.  as  above.  This  species  is 
somewhat  tender  except  in  the  mildest 

V.  Labnuca  l,Ameritsan  Plum  Qrape; 
Jtabella  Qrape;  Northern  Fox  Orap^. — 
A  very  attractive  North  American  spe- 
cies with  large,  roundish  heart-shaped, 
variously  lobed  leaves,  rusty  woolly  be- 
neath. The  flowers  are  scented  like 
Mignonette,  followed  by  large  dark  purple 
or  amber-colooied  berries,  with  a  tongh, 
musky  pnlp,  ripe  in  September  or 
October. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

V.  lanata.  — A  beautiful  Himalayan 
species  witb  heart-shaped,  ovate,  shortly 
pointed  leaves  8-6  in.  long,  2-8  in.  broad, 
softly  downy,  occasionally  woolly  beneath 
or  nearly  gjabroos,  assaming  a  beantiful 
scarlet  colour  in  autumn.  The  green 
flowers  in  May  are  succeeded  by  round, 
purple  finits  in  autumn. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

V.  qninquefolta  (Ampehiptu  hed«- 
raoea;  A.  quinquefolia). —  Vvrgvnian 
Creeper.^ k.  well-known  N-  American 
climber  with  palmate  leaves  cut  into  S-5 
leaflets,  oblong  pointed,  toothed,  assuming 
in  autumn  various  shades  of  crimson, 
scarlet  and  purple. 

A  most  luxuriant  grower,  and  neefol 
for  covering  walls,  arbours,  trellises,  old 
tree  trunks,  verandahs  kct.  There  are  a 
few  varieties,  snch  as  ineiea,  with  more 
deeply  cut  leaves  ;  liirtuia.,  downy  on 
both  surfaces ;  mvralU,  which,  unlike  the 
other  forms,  has  the  power  of  attaching 
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itself  to  walls  bj  meeuis  of  Buckered 
tendrils,  like  V,  ineoniiam. 

Cu  Uttre  lie.  be  above. 

V.    renifonnla    violftce*.— A    diatinct 

ChineEs  ¥ine  with  long  slender  stems 
and  large  ronndish  Itidnej'-Bhftped  leaves 
with  crennlate  margins,  deep  green  above, 
paler  beneath  and  strongly  veined,  the 
veins  and  stalks  being  clothed  with  cot- 
tony hairs.  The  male  and  female  flowers 
are  borne  on  separate  plants,  the  male  ones 
being  in  small  panicles  on  slender  deep 
red  stalks. 

C'vHure  ifc.  as  above. 

~A  vigorous  and  distinct 


V.  Thusbei^  —  A  vigorous  prower 
with  large  leaves  9  in.  across,  slighllj 
lobed  and  ooarselj  toothed,  like  those  of 
V.  Coignetia.  covered  with  a  rusty  down 
beneath.    Stems  and  leafstalks  pnrphsh. 

Cultwre  rfc.  as  above. 

V,  viniferm  (Common  Grape  Vine). — 
This  native  of  S.  Europe  is  well  knoivn, 
both  as  a  hardy  climber,  and  as  the  parent 
of  the  varieties  grown  in  hothoueos  for 
their  luscious  fruits.  Leaves  lobed,  einu- 
ately  toothed,  smooth  or  downy.  Fruit 
purple,  greenish  white  or  green,  watei? 
or  fleshy,  sweet,  musky  or  sour  to  th» 
taste.  There  are  several  distinct  varieties, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  pwr- 
purea,  with  purpU  foliage  in  autumn ; 
Tocwtiosa  or  apiifolia  is  the  Parsley- 
leaved  Vine  wifli  leaves  deeply  cut  into 
several  deeply  lobed  leaflets.  The  Miller't 
Qrape  has  small  leaves  covered  with 
white  down,  as  if  slightly  dusted  with 
flour ;  and  the  TevnturUr  Grape  has 
beautiAil .  claret -coloured  leaves  in 
autumn.  Amiirennt  is  a  variety  with 
entire  8-S-lobed  leaves,  woolly  on  both 
sides  when  young. 

Culture  etc.  as  above.  The  eultivatioo 
of  the  arape  Vine  for  fruit  is  dealt  with  at 
p.  1097. 

V.  Tulpina  {Southern  Foa  Qrape; 
BuUaoe;  Muicadme^—A.  distinct  and 
handsome  N.  Amencan  species,  with 
rounded,  usually  smooth  and  shiny  green 
leaves,  coarsely  toothed,  rarely  lobed,  2-3 
in.  across.  Fruits  purpli^,  without 
bloom,  musky  flavoured,  about  j  in.  in 
diameter,  ripe  early  In  autumn.  The 
bark  of  this  species  does  not  peel  off  like 
others,  and  the  branchlets  are  minutely 
warW. 

CuHure  it.  as  above. 

XXXV.    SAPINDACEiE-Horse  Chestnut  Order 

A  very  large  order  (600  or  700  speciea)  of  trees,  shmbs  or  andershrubs,  rarely 
herbs,  with  alternate  or  opposite,  simple  or  compound  leaves,  often  evergreen, 
and  regular  or  irregular,  usually  polygamoua-diceoious  flowers.  Bepals  4-6, 
very  rarely  none  or  more,  free,  or  anited,  often  unequal.  Petals  none,  or 
3-S,  very  rarely  more,  equal  or  unequal,  the  upper  one  sometimes  smaller  or 
deficient.  Stamens  8,  rarely  5-10  (very  rarely  2,  4,  or  12  or  more),  very  oflaa 
hypogynous  and  inserted  in  the  disc,  Fruit  capsular,  indehiscent,  dmpe-like, 
berry-like,  or  leathery,  entire  or  lobed,  or  composed  of  2  or  3  samaras. 

K<£LREUTERIA. — The  characters      K.  paniculata,  which  until  recently  was 
of  this  genus  are  described  below  under      the  only  species  known. 


toothed  leaves,  the 
well  as  the  branches,  are  covered  with 
stout  hairs  or  bristles.  The  male  and 
female  Sowers  are  borne  on  separate  plants 
in  compact  clusters. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

V.  aKTwxu^oVaL{Ampeloptie  tarianix- 
foUa;  A.  t^eroea  ;  Cuius  vitw/olia).— 
A  tuberouB-rootad  Japanese  species,  with 

Keen  palmately  S-5-parted  leaves ;  leaf- 
is  obovate  acute  incised- toothed  or  some- 
what lobed ;  rachis  articulately  winged. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 
V.  atriata.  — A  beautiful  evergreen 
climber,  native  of  S.  Brazil  and  Uruguay, 
with  rather  thick,  digitate,  dark-green 
leaves ;  leaflets  nnstalked,  oblanoeolate, 
serrate,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base.  Fruit 
reddish,  about  the  size  of  small  peas.  It 
is  called  the  Ivy  of  Uruguay,  where  in  the 
woods  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
climbers,  covering  the  bushes  with  red 
berries  in  winter. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Although  from 
rather  warm  regions,  thiBS^reoies  is  hardy 
in  warm  sheltered  places  m  the  neig^i- 
bourhood  of  London. 
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K.  bipinoaU. — A  laoently  introduced 
Chinese  tree  with  twia«  pinnate  leaves 
3  ft.  or  mora  long  and  nauly  aa  broad, 
each  of  tJte  pinnte  having  0-10  ovate 
aante  toothed  leaflata.  The  bright  yellow 
(lowers  with  a  purple  blotch  at  the  base  of 
the  petals  are  like  those  of  K.  panioulata, 
and  am  borne  in  aninmer  in  large  panioles* 
The  broadly  elliptic  fruits  about  2i  in. 
long  are  purple  H-hen  ripe. 

Culture  ifc,  as  for  K.  paniculata. 

K.  paniculata.  —  A  handsome  tree, 
10-lfi  tt.  high,  native  of  N.  China,  with 
alternate,  deciduous,  oddly  pinnate  Isaves, 
composed  of  7-9  pairs  of  deeply  toothed 
leaflets,  rich  yellow  in  autumn  or  vary- 
ing to  bronze  and  purple.  Flowers  in 
summer,  irregular,  polygamous,  yellow, 
in  Luge  taimmal  panicles  about  Si~8  ft. 
long.  Calyx  S-parWd,  equal,  with  valvate 
fiepals.  Petals  &-4,  clawed,  with  2  soalea 
at  the  baee,  the  seat  of  the  fifth  petal 
vacant.  Stamens  5-8,  bent  down,  with 
tree  hairy  tilamente.  Fruit  a  large  vesi- 
cular, inflated,  8-lobed  capsule,  very  oon- 
spicuDUt  in  autumn,  but  only  produced 
in  quantities  during  hot  and  favourable 

CiUtuTe  and  Propagation.  —  This 
is  an  excellent  plant  tor  groups,  and 
will  thrive  in  any  good  soil,  in  a  warm, 
sheltered  position.  It  may  be  increased 
by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  in  spring, 
inserted  in  light  sandy  soil  under  hand- 
lighU  or  bell-glasses  in  gentle  heat,  or  by 
layers  in  early  antunm. 

£  S  C  U  L  U  S  (indudinK  Pans) 
(HOBBI  Chhbthdt  ;  Buck  £ib).— A  genus 
of  about  14  epeoies  of  beautiful  flowering, 
Ueoidoons  trees,  with  opposite,  eistipulate, 
digitate  ioavee,  composed  of  5-9  serrated 
leaflets.  Flowers  polygamous,  irregular. 
Calyx  bell-shaped  or  titular,  fi-oleft,  with 
unequal,  imbricate  lobes.  Petals  4-5, 
unequal,  clawed.  Stamens  5-8,  free, 
inserted  in  the  disc.  Fmit  a  leathery 
C^eule,  smooth  or  prickly,  S-lobed,  or 
almost  globose.  Beeds  luige,  like  those 
of  the  Sweet  Chestnut  in  appear&noe. 
The  genus  Pavia,  which  is  included  here, 
IB  chiefly  distinguished  by  having  no 
prickles  on  the  fruts. 

CuUure  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Horse  Cheebmt  and  Buck  £f  es  are  noble 
ornamental  trees,  which  thrive  in  almost 
Uiy  Mil,  but  preferably  loam.  The  seeds 
germinate  freely,  but  some  of  the  rarer 
kinda  are  grafted  or  bndded  on  stocks  of 


the  common  Horse  Chestnut  i^.  Hippo- 

tMttanum), 

As  solitary  specunene  in  parks  and 
large  gardens,  or  as  planted  in  avenues, 
the  Horse  Chestnuts  must  be  regarded  as 
some  of  the  finest  sights  on  the  landscape. 
They  not  only  flower  profusely,  bnt  Ihey 
OBft  a  deep  and  refreshing  ahade  during 
the  hot  summer  days,  The  specimens  in 
Hushey  Park  near  Hampton  Court  are 
famous  for  their  beauty,  and  thousands  go 
purposely  to  see  them  in  blossom  every 
year,  ^ong  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
from  Kew  to  Richmond  and  also  in  Kew 
Gardens  there  are  many  noble  specimens. 

M.  califomica.— A  handsome  Califor- 
nian  tree,  often  40  ft.  high  in  its  native 
habitat,  but  much  smaller  in  this 
country.  Leaves  with  smooth  oblong- 
lanceolate,  serrulate  leaflets.  Flowers  in 
May,  white  or  pale  rose,  highly  fragrant, 
borne  in  great  profusion. 

Culture  dc,  as  above. 

M.  camea  {M.  rubicunda;  jE-  coc- 
cinea].-  A  distinct  and  beautiful  North 
American  tree  20  ft.  high,  with  6-7 
obovate- wedge -shaped,  serrated  leaflets 
composing  the  leaves.  Flowers  in  June, 
scarlet,  in   terminal   clusters;    petals  4; 


Culture  dc.  as  above. 

IE.,  cfainenais. — An  ornunental  tree, 
native  of  the  mountains  near  Fekln.  lU 
large  palmate  leaves  are  eom^Kued  of 
oblanceolate  acute  leaflets  6-6  in.  long, 
with  serrate  or  crenate  margins,  while  the 
leaf  stalks  and  also  the  flower  stalks  are 
covered  with  fine  hairs.  The  creamy 
white  flowers  are  borne  in  pyramids 
clusters  somewhat  later  in  the  season 
than  those  of  the  common  Horse  Chestnut, 
but  are  not  so  large  or  striking  In  appear- 
ance as  in  that  species. 

CuZfure  dc.  as  above. 

M,,  flnva  (M.  negUeta). — Sweet  Buck 
Eye,— A  beautifiil  N.  American  tree  20- 
25  ft.  high,  with  leaves  on  downy  stalks, 
and  composed  of  6-7  elliptic  oblong  leaf- 
lets, downy  beneath.  Flowers  in  May, 
pale  yellow,  with  a  tubular,  4.petalleii 
corolla.  Country  lads  are  fond  of  sucking 
the  nectar  from  tne  flowers  of  this  species. 
The  variety  purpuratomit  (also  known 
as  Pavia  ditcolor;  P.  hybrida;  and  ^. 
diteolor)  has  yellow  flowers,  tinged  with 
red  or  purple. 

Culture  cfc.  as  above. 
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M.  glabra  (^.  ohio«ruit;  M.palUda). 
A  North  Americftn  epeoias,  20  rt.  high, 
with  very  smooth  leavea  eut  intio  6  leaf- 
lets. Flowers  in  Jane,  greenish -yellow ; 
corolla  with  4  spreading,  olawed  petals, 
shorter  than  the  etamene. 
CuliMre  dc.  as  above. 
M.  Hippocaatoniun  (Common  HbrM 
Cheilnut). — This  huge,  well-known  tree 
from  the  monntainons  regions  of  8.  Eastern 
Europe  is  probably  the  noblest  looking 
lowering  tree  in  the  British  Islands.  Its 
leaves  are  divided  into  T~8  obovate -wedge- 
shaped,  iKnte,  coarsely  toothed  leaflets 
ft-9  in.  long.  According  to  locality  the 
beantifiil  white  flowers  tinged  and 
speckled  with  red  are  produced  in  more 
or  less  erect  pyramidal  racemes,  about  1 
ft.  long,  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide, 
from  the  end  of  almoet  every  branch. 
The^  are  a  few  varieties  known.  One 
fiore  plena  has  double  or  semi-double 
flowers ;  foUU  aurei*  variegatU  has  the 
leaves  blotched  with  yellow ;  and  laeiniata 
has  the  leaves  more  or  lees  finely  cut  and 
lobed. 

On  the  Continent  the  seeds  of  the 
Horse  Chestnut  are  used  as  food  for  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs  and  poultry,  and  are  said  to 
improve  the  quantity  and  flavour  of  "lillf 

Oulture  lie.  as  above.  Eamly  raised 
from  seeds  sown  in  antnmn.  Owing  (o 
the  shade  of  this  tree,  and  the  horizontal 
spreading  of  its  branohee,  Lttle  else  wilt 
grow  beneath  it  except  Ivy. 

X..  indica. — A  handsome  tree  native 
of  N.  India,  with  very  large  smooth  leaves, 
having  7-9  lance.shaped,  serrate,  stalked 
leaflets.  Flowers  in  May  in  terminal 
clnsters ;  lower  petals  white  tinged  with 
red,  upper  ones  yellow  and  edged  with 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

M.  parviflon  {M.  maerottaehya ; 
Pavia  maeroilachyaj.—A  dwarf  North 
American  tree  8-9  ft.  high,  with  leaves 
composed  of  5-7  oval-obovate  leaflets, 
WooUy  beneath.  Flowers  from  April  to 
July,  white,  in  long  racemes.  Stamens 
6-7,  three  times  longer  than  the  corolla. 

Ciiliure  dc.  as  above. 

JE.  Pkwm  (Pavia  rubra). ^Red Buck- 
eye.— A  N,  American  tree  10-15  ft.  high, 
with  leaves  coropoaed  of  6  elliptic  oblong 
acute  leaflets,  slightly  bearded  in  the 
axils  of   the  nerves  beneath.     Flowers  in 


May,  bright  red,  in  large  loooe  ctostere. 
The  variety  humiHi  grows  only  about  6 
ft,  high;  laainiala  has  deeply  out  leaflets ; 
penduia  has  drooping  branches;  atro- 
tanguinea  and  IVhiUeyana  have  more 
brilUant  flowers  than  the  type. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

U  NGN  AD  I  A. — A  genus  represented 
only  by  the  following  species ; — 

U.  apeaot^ — Aji  ornamental  shrub 
or  small  tree,  native  of  Teias,  having 
alternate  oddly  pinnate  leaves  composed 
of  8-7  pairs  of  serrate  ovate  lance-shaped 
leaflets.  The  irregular  polygamons  flowers 
appear  in  snnmier  in  lateral  clusters  and 
are  of  a  pleasing  pinky  shade.  The  bdl- 
shaped  calyx  is  4-6-parted,  and  the  4r-5 
nearly  equal  petals  have  the  olaws 
united  and  crested  at  the  apex.  Stamens 
7-10.     Capsule  8-lobed,  leathery. 

Culture  tmd  Propagation, — This  tree, 
although  &irly  hardy  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  London,  is  more  suitable  for  the 
milder  and  warmer  parts  of  the  south  and 
west.  It  will  thrive  in  ordinary  good 
garden  soil  Uke  the  Horse  Chestnuts,  and 
may  be  increased  by  layering  the  branches, 
or  by  sowing  imported  seeds  in  cold  frames 
or  greenhonsea  immediately  upon  orrivaL 
It  would  also  probably  graft  on  stocks  of 
the  Common  Horse  Chestnnt. 


with 


and  including  the  characters  of  the  genus. 

X.  aorbifolia.  —  A  beautiful  Chinese 
tree  6-16  ft.  high,  with  somewhat  downy 
branches,  and  tJtemate,  exstipulate,  oddly 
pinnate  leaves,  having  serrated  leaflets, 
resembling  the  '  Mountain  Ash '  or 
'  Bowan  tree  '  (Pyru*  AucupariOy  p.  406). 
Flowers  in  June,  white,  over  1  in.  across, 
with  blood-red  streaks  at  the  base,  regn- 
^i  polygamons,  produced  in  erect  racemes 
ft-6in.long.  Sepals  5,  equal,  boat-shaped, 
imbricate.  Petals  5,  elongated,  clawed, 
without  scales.  Disc  cup-like,  slender, 
with  6  horns  alternate  with  the  petals. 
Stamens  8.  Fruit  aS-celled,  ohlongobtuae 
capsule,  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— TiiiM  tree 
thrives  in  good  light  garden  soil.  It  is 
hardy  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  London, 
bnt  attains  a  greater  size  when  grown  on 
a  south  wall  than  if  grown  as  a  bush  in 
the  open.  In  the  south  of  England  and 
Ireland  it  flourishes  and  makes  a  charming 
flowering  tree.  In  hot  bvoorable  seasons 
it  ripens  seeds  freely,  the  large  leatheT>- 
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oapmlee  opening  when  ripe  muob  in  the 
Bame  way  aa  those  of  the  Horse  Chestnnt. 
It  is  oanallr  inoreBsed  by  sowing  seeds  as 
■oon  tm  ripe  in  oold  frames,  bat  enttings 
of  (he  roote  sometimes  '  strike '  if  inserted 


irly  spring. 

ACER  (Maplb).— A  genus  of  about 
50  species  of  beantlfhl  trees  and  shrubs, 
containing  a  waten  or  BOgary  juice, 
man;  of  them  remarkable  tot  the  colaura 
of  the  foliage.  Leaves  oppodte.deoidaoos, 
palmately  S-T-lobed  or  parted,  rarely 
entire.  Flowers  asually  polygamoua- 
ditecioiis,  regular.  Cal^  4-12-,  often  B- 
parted.  Petals  equal  m  number  to  the 
anials,  or  none.  Disc  ringed,  fleshy, 
lobed.  Stamens  4-12,  often  8.  Fruit  of 
2  spreading  Bamaraa  with  long  wings  or 
'keja,' 

The  geniu  kcsdnik),  although  re- 
tMned  as  distinct  by  the  anthors  of  the 
*  Genera  Plantamm,'  is  now  usually 
nuxged  with  Acer,  from  which  it  would 
be  searoely  possible  (o  distinguiBh  it  except 
by  means  of  its  flowers.  The  following 
are  the  chief  ohaiacteristics  of  the 
Negundos ;  flowers  dicecioos,  calyx 
minnte,  4-6-eleft  or  parted.  PelaJe  none. 
Disc  obsolete.  Stanaens  4-S,  hypogynous. 
Fruit  like  that  of  the  Maples. 

Culture  and  Propagatioti. — Most  of 
the  Maples  thrive  in  deisp,  loamj,  well- 
drained  soil.  The  Japanese  v&rieties  have 
of  late  years  become  very  popular,  not 
only  for  the  outdoor  garden,  but  also  as 
pot  filttnta  for  the  oooservatory.  They 
require  a  eomewhat  sheltered  position 
outside,  and  are  nearly  all  qnite  hardy. 

Moat  Maples  are  easi^  raised  from 
seeds  sown  in  antunm  or  spring.  Layer- 
ing and  grafting  are  employed  lor  rare  or 
choice  varieties,  and  many  are  also  budded 
dnring  the  munmer.  On  the  whole  it  is 
more  satis&ctory  for  the  amateur  to  obt^n 
established  plants  from  a  nurseryman. 


ling  rather  ^arply  tapering  to  a  point, 
id  having  more  or  less   '    " 


)  doubly  s 


Culture  de.  as  above. 
A.  ounpestre  (Common  Maple).  —  A 
■mall  British  tree  with  rough  bark  full 
of  fissures,  having  kidney-shaped,  S-lobed 
eaves.  This  q>ecies  is  chiefly  met  with 
□  hedges  in  the  southern  counties.  The 
variety  aatlriaeiim  has  the  lobes  of  the 


leaves  somewhat  pointed ;  those  of  eoUs- 
num  (a  French  variety)  being  blunt; 
hebeearpum  has  downy  finite ;  laviga- 
tum,  smooth  and  shining  leaves ;  nonum, 
very  dwarf;  tauricwm  has  larger  and  lees 
lobed  leaves  than  the  type ;  and  varie' 
gatum  has  leaves  beautifully  variegated 
with  blotches  and  stripes  of  white  and 
pale  jrellow.  PoiUlerue  is  a  new  form 
with  yellowish  leaves. 

Culture  Ac.  aa  above. 

A.  caipinifolium.--A  very  distinct  and 
interesting  Japanese  species  which  attune 
a  height  of  about  fiO  ft-  in  its  native 
country.  It  is  remarkable  for  having 
leaves  quite  unlike  those  of  other  Acers  in 
shape.  They  are  broadly  oblong  lance- 
shaped,  4  -6  in.  long,  with  eoarselv  toothed 
and  serrated  margins,  and  resemme  those 
of  the  Hornbeam.  The  veins  ran  obliquely 
from  the  midrib  to  the  marein  in  parallel 
lines,  and  were  it  not  for  the  finite,  Ais 
species  might  easily  be  mistaken  as 
belonging  to  another  genus. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above. 

A.  candatnm  (A.  li^vigalum). — A  dis- 
tinct species  fromN.India,  where  it  grows 
into  a  &irly  large  tree.  The  stems  have 
dark  brown  bark,  and  the  long  slender 
pnrplish-red  twigs  ore  fnTnished  with 
modsrate-siEed  leaves,  each  of  which  is 
divided  into  8  ovate,  and  much-tapered 
lobes  with  coarsely  toothed  margins. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Although  a 
native  of  India  it  seems  to  be  quite  hardy 
in  most  parts  of  England  and  Ireland, 
though  the  young  growths  may  be  in- 
jured in  the  colder  parts  of  Scotland  in 
severe  winters.    It  is  readily  increased  by 

A.  cirdnatiun. — A  beautiful  shrub,  C-6 
ft.  high,  native  of  N.W.  America,  having 
drooping  branches  uid  7-0- lobed  ser. 
mlated  leaves  which  assume  a  bright 
S4Uilet  colour  in  autumn.  Flowers  in 
April,  deep  red,  unsbellate. 

Cultwe  itc.  as  above. 

A.  daaifoliiim  (Negundo  eitH/olium). 
An  elegant  Japanese  species  S-lOft.  high, 
with  small,  light  green  leaves  divided  into 
8  leaflets. 

Cvllure  tic.  as  above. 

A.  creticum.  —  An  almost  evergreen 
species  4  ft.  high,  fiom  the  Levant. 
Leaves  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  sharply 
6 -lobed  at  the  top. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 
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I  (A,  arioaarpum;  A. 
tomentoaiim;  A.  gtaucvm;  A.  virgini- 
anum). — A.  N.  Americaa  tree  40  ft.  high. 
LeaveE  truncate  at  the  base,  5-lobed,  lobee 
unequally  and  deeply  toothed,  and  of  a 
beautiful  ailvery  white  beneath,  and  some- 
times meBsuring  8  in.  long  withont  the 
stalk,  by  10  in.  broad. 

Concerning  this  speoiee  Mr.  NioboUon, 
of  Eew,  Hays, '  it  is  a  fast-growing  tree  of 
the  first  ruik  tor  ornamental  pnrposes,  its 
graceful  habit  and  handsome  foliage 
causing  it  to  be  extensively  planted  as  an 
avenue  and  general  shade  tree  both  in 
its  native  country  and  in  Europe.  The 
flowers  which  clothe  the  leafless  braniihee 
in  early  spring  somewhat  resemble  those 
of  j1.  ruftnim,  but  are  not  nearly  so  highly 
coloured  as  are  those  of  that  species ;  they 
expand  too  a  fortnight  or  more  earlier. 
In  autonm  the  decaying  foliage  assumes  a 
bright  lemon-yellow  tint,  at  any  rate  as  far 
as  I  have  observed  in  this  country.  Seeds 
arc  freely  produced  and  ripened  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  a  crowd 
of  sports  and  seedling  forms  have  received 


Some  of  the  most  distinct  forms  are 
a^reo-vari^afum,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
mottled  with  yellow;  laeiniatitm,  with 
the  leaf-lobes  more  deeply  cut  and  divided 
than  in  the  type ;  luteiaent,  having  yellow- 
ish tinted  foliage ;  and  pulverulentum,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  spotted  with  white, 
and  the  tips  of  the  young  shoots  are  tinted 
with  red. 

Culture  So.  as  above,  p.  813. 

A.  diabolicum  {A.  pulcJiTum).  —  An 
elegant  Japanese  Maple,  remarkable  for 
its  large  S-tobed  leaves,  often  measuring 
as  much  as  10  in.  across.  The  lobes  are 
more  or  less  unequally  toothed  or  shal- 
lowly  lobed,  while  the  whole  margin  is 
very  distinctly  defined.  The  large  yellow- 
ish flowers  in  due  course  give  place  to 
clusters  of  beautiful  winged  fruits  between 
the  wings  of  which  are  2  horn-like  pro- 
jeetions  which  probably  suggested  the 
specific  name  to  the  author  of  the  species. 

CuUure-de.  as  above,  p.  313. 

A.  diatylimi.  —  A  distinct  Japanese 
Maple  with  ovate  un-lobed  leaves  6  8  in. 
long,  rounded  at  the  base,  tapering  towards 
the  lips,  and  having  an  irregularly  toothed 
margia.  The  smsll  yellowish  flowers  are 
replaced  in  autumn  by  clusters  of  pretty 
winged  seed  vessels. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above,  p.  813. 


(A.  Douglati ;  A.  tripar- 
titnm) — A  North  American  tree  16-80 
ft.  high.  Leaves  roundish  heart-shaped, 
deeply  8-6-lobed  or  parted,  bi-serrate. 
light  green. 

Culture  itc.  as  above,  p.  818. 

A.  HeldreichL— A  distinct  and  hand- 
some Maple,  native  of  E.  Europe,  with 
rather  leathery  8-6-lobed  leaves,  bright 
shining  green  above,  and  rather  bluish- 
green  beneath.  The  leaf-lobes  are  coarsely 
and  bluntly  toothed,  and  the  genenJ 
appearance  reminds  one  of  the  foliage  of 
the  well-known  Vir^nian  Creeper  (p.  809), 

Culture  lie.  as  Etbove,  p.  816. 

A.  heterophyllam  {A.  temperoirent). 
An  evergreen  specieB  about  4  ft.  high, 
native  of  the  Levant,  Asia  Minor  tx. 
Leaves  email,  ovate  entire,  8-lobed, 
slightly  serrate,  smooth. 

Culture  dc.  m  above,  p.  818. 

A.  ibericnin.  —  A  Cancauon  specieB 
20  ft.  high,  with  bluntly  8-lobed  leaves; 
lobes  with  1  or  2  teeth,  side  ones  distincUy 

Culture  Ac.  as  above,  p.  813. 

A.  inugne.  — 'A  pretty  Caucasian  spe- 
cies, very  much  resembling  the  Common 
Sycamore  (A.  Ptsudo-Platanut)  in  the 
foliage.  There  is  a  form  known  as  velu' 
tinitm,  which  is  distinguished  chiefly  by 
the  alight  velvety  down  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  hardiest  Maples  in  caltivs- 

A.  j^Mnicum.  —  A  beautiful  species 
attaming  a  height  of  20  ft.  in  its  iialiv« 
country,  Japan.  Leaves  many-lobed,  light 
green  in  early  spring.  Flowers  in  April, 
large,  deep  purple-red.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  this  species,  all  worthy  of 
cultivation.  The  bsst  known  ara  aureunt 
with  distinct  golden  foliage ;  compaetunt 
with  a  compact  busby  habit ;  lacinialam 
with  pale  green  deeply  cut  leaves;  and 
rujmerve  albo-lineatum  with  dork  green 
leaves  edged  and  marbled  with  creamy 

Culture  dc,  as  above,  p.  818. 

A.  nucrt^byllnm.— A  tree  00  ft.  high 
in  its  wild  stale  in  N.  California.  Leaves 
digitately  5'lobed,  lobes  again  divided 
into  three. 

Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  818. 
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n. — A.  oative  of  8. 
Europe  10-20  ft.  hi^,  with  heart-shaped, 
8-loMd  leaves)  lobes  almost  or  quite 
equal,  entire. 

Culfwre  de,  as  above,  p.  818. 

A.  moatamun  {A.  ipiealum).-~A.  Ca- 
nadian tree  IB  ft.  high,  with  8-6-lobed 
leavee,  imeqnallf  and  oo«uae]y  serrated. 

CMliure  de.  as  above,  p.  818. 

A.  Neguodo  [N,  fraxini/oiium ; 
Kegwndo  aceroidei). — Box  Elder  ;  Ash- 
leafed  Maple.—A  very  ornamental  tree, 
native  of  N.  America,  where  it  grows 
40  ft.  high.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  S-5 
opposite  eoarsely  and  deeply  toothed 
leeijSets,  the  odd  one  at  the  apex  aanally 
8-labed. 

Then  are  several  varieties,  the  best 
being  orMpitm,  with  variously  out  and 
curled  leavee ;  laeiniatum,  with  foliage 
■till  more  deeply  oat ;  and  variegaUtm,  a 
handsome  variegated  form  better  known 
than  any  of  the  others.  It  is  usually 
budded  on  the  sreen  variety,  and  ^wn 
either  as  a  bush  or  a  standard.  When 
not  overplanted  to  the  esolnsion  of  other 
ohoioe  trees  the  Box  Elder  and  its  varietieB 
make  veir  beautiful  groups  in  large  gar- 
dens, parks  Ae. 

Cuilure  dc.  aa  above,  p.  818. 

A.  nikoftiBB  (Negundo  micoim*e).—A 
very  distinet  hairy  Japanese  shrob,  with 
8-foliolate  leavee,  and  large  fruits. 

CuUare  dc.  as  above,  p.  818. 

A,  obloBcnm  {A.  iMtri/oIium).  —  A 
Himalayan  tree  20  h,  high,  with  oblong 
iMiee-abaped,  pointed,  entire  leaves. 

CxUufw  de.  as  above,  p.  818. 

A.  obtnsifoUiiin.— A  native  of  Crete, 
IS  ft.  hig^,  with  rounded  bluntly  8-lobed 
erenate-seTrate  leaves. 

Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  818. 

A.  opolifolium  {A.  Opahu).—A  native 
of  France  B  ft.  high,  with  heart-shaped, 
S-lobed,  coarsely  toothed  leaves,  like  those 
of  the  Onelder  Boss  {Vihumum  Ppwltu). 
l%e  variety  obtutatwn  is  larger  and 
stroDger,  with  dark  green  leaves  covered 
with  a  white  or  msty  down  beneath. 

Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  81S, 


1  (A,  polymorphism;  A. 
tUtteetum;  A.  uptemlobum).^k.  hand- 
Wine  Japanese  species  abont  20  ft.  high 
in  a  wild  state.  Leavee  palmately  6-7- 
lobed ;  lobes  oblong,  pointed,  serrated. 
This    is   the    type    of   most  of    the 


elegant  beautifiilly  coloured  varieties  in 

cultivation.  Although  no  hard  and  fast 
line  can  be  drawn  between  the  various 
sections,  it  has  however  been  found  more 
or  lees  <!onvenient  to  arrange  the  various 
forms  of  ^.j)a2»iafuin  under  three  heads 
as  followa : 

1.  The  Pauiatum  Group  proper. — The 

Clants  in  this  group  are  recognised  by  the 
laves  generally  having  5  deeply  cnt  lobes. 
There  are  many  forma,  but  the  following 
are  among  the  most  ornamental :  — a  ureum, 
a  strong -growing  form  with  long'Slalked 
rather    Urge    leaves,    light    green    and 

C"owiBh  when  young,  but  mmiming 
utiful  gold  and  orange- scarlet  tints  in 
autumn ;  albo-margi'tatum,  the  green 
leaves  of  which  ore  edged  with  white ; 
criipv/m,  a.  very  distinct  form  with  green 
red-Btalked  leaves,  rolled  up  at  the  edges. 
The  habit  is  also  quite  distinct,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  a  miniature  Lombardy 
Poplar ;  linear ilobam,  a  form  with 
narrow,  slightly  toothed  or  quite  entire 
lobes,  out  to  very  near  the  base  of  the 
leaves,  which  when  young  are  red,  as  are 
also  the  shoots,  but  become  green  with 
age ;  there  is  a  Bub'fbrm  of  linearilohuiit 
called  atropurpureum,  which  diSers  in 
haviiv  dsep  bronzy  purple  leaves )  minor 
has  smaller  leaves  than  Ue  typical  paima- 
twn,  they  are  at  first  green  bat  assume 
a  broosy  tint  with  age;  roteo -margina- 
tum, has  green  leaves  edged  with  rose ; 
and  Shikara.  Jama  has  finely  serrated 
pale-green  foliage  suffused  with  red  and 
blotched  with  ^k  olive-green, 

2.  The  8EPTKMI.0BVN  Qbodp.— The 
plants  in  this  group  are  distinguiahed  by 
the  leavee  being  divided  into  7-9  overlap- 
ping lobes,  generally  larger  than  those  in 
the  jiafmatum  group.  Among  the  many 
forma  in  this  section  may  be  mentioned ; — 
atropurparetvm,  with  bold  dark  purple 
folie^e ;  bicolor,  an  atteactive  form  ren- 
dered remarkable  by  the  large  carmine 
blotches  on  the  leaf-lobes,  one  half  of 
which  is  often  of  a  very  brilliant  red; 
elegant  has  narrower  and  more  deeply 
out  lobes  than  the  typical  tepienxlobum, 
which  is  a  free-growing  variety  with  pretty 
green  leaves.  They  are  of  a  delicate  light 
green,  flushed  with  red  when  young,  but 
oooasionally  tinted  with  bronze ;  the  snb- 
varietv,  elegant  purpureum,  is  similar  in 
form  out  of  a  much  deeper  bronzy-purple 
tint ;  flavetcen*  has  the  yoong  shoots  and 
leaves  more  or  less  of  a  yeUowiah  tint ; 
latifoliwa  atropurpureum,  has  beautiful 
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broQzy-porpIe  foliage ;  hbatiim  has  broad 
overlapping  irregiilarly  cut  lobes ;  reticu- 
latum  ia  recogniMd  by  the  variegated 
network  of  yellow  or  white  upon  a  light 
green  gronnd ;  languineum  (whiob  ia 
loosely  imowD  under  many  other  names) 
has  deep  red  leavea  i  tritolor  has  reddish 
leaves  prettily  streaked  and  blotohed  with 
creamy-white  and  rose ;  and  vaHegatum 
comes  very  near,  the  young  leaves  and 
stalks  being  red,  bnt  streaked  with  white 
and  rose  when  old.  The  green-leaved 
form  of  A.  taptemlobum  ia  often  used 
as  a  stook  npon  which  the  other  varieties 
are  bndded  or  gmfted. 

8.  The DisSECTUK Gboup. — Thisgronp 
is  characterised  by  the  leaves  being  out 
into  7-9  overlapping  lobes,  each  of  which 
is  again  more  or  less  deeply  cat  or  incised 
&oni  the  margins  to  the  midrib.  The 
plants  in  this  group  are  extremely  graoefiil 
and  feathery-like  in  foliage.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  beat  varieties :- — The 
typical  form  haa  finely  cut  green  leaves  ; 
omatum  ia  aimilar  in  appearance  but  the 
Fem-like  leaves  are  of  a  oeautiful  deep  red 
or  bronzy-purple  ;  ro§eo-7ruiirginafum  has 
deep  green  leaves,  bordered  with  rose  and 
streaked  with  rose  and  white ;  gettili- 
folium  is  a  very  distinat  form  with  deep 
green  finely  cut  leaves  and  leaflets  ;  and 
finetum  is  almost  similar  to  the  typical 
green-leaved  diaaectum,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  distingniahed  by  the  red- 
dish tinge  of  its  beautifully  out  foliage. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Frtan  ui 
ornamental  point  of  view,  the  many  beau- 
tiful forma  of  A.  paltnatum  quite  eclipse 
all  other  Maples  in  cultivation,  and  of  late 
years  they  have  become  immensely  popu- 
lar— so  much  so  indeed  that  they  are  now 
very  largely  imported  direct  &om  Japan, 
As  they  do  not  as  a  rule  grow  very  quickly 
and  ore  rarely  more  than  B-6  ft.  high, 
they  are  well  adapted  for  growing  in  pots 
and  in  conservatories.  Most  of  uem  are 
ftlmoet  perfectly  hardy,  except  perhaps  in 
the  coldest  and  blei^est  parta  of  the  king- 
dom. In  snob  localities  they  must,  how- 
ever, bo  protected  if  necessary  in  severe 
winters  by  means  of  mats  laced  round  a 
wicker  work  of  sticks  or  canes.  As  for 
soil,  they  aeem  to  flourish  equally  well  in 
stiff  heavy  soil,  in  dryish  sandy  soil,  and 
in  peat.  They  are  therefore  suitable  for 
pluiting  in  almost  any  garden  the  aoil  of 
whioh  is  in  a  fidrly  good  and  well-drained 
condition.  They  should  not  be  mixed  np 
with  stronger  and  more  coarse-growing 


plants  in  the  ordinaiy  shrubbeiy,  as  they 
would  thus  stand  a  chance  of  being  eocmer 
or  later  amothered.  To  obtain  the  best 
effects  they  may  be  planted  in  groups  by 
themselves  in  warm  and  ahelteriBd  spots, 
where,  however,  they  will  be  fuUy  exposed 
to  the  ripening  influence  of  the  sonshine, 
BO  that  the  brightest  tints  of  the  foliage 
may  be  highly  developed.  A  mulching 
of  well-rotted  manure  during  the  winter 
months  will  be  of  great  value  in  supplying 
fresh  food  to  the  soil,  and  also  (or  pro- 
tectii^  the  roots  from  severe  frosta. 

A.  pectinatum.  —  A  distinct  speeies, 
native  of  Nepal  and  l:jikktm,having  leaves 
with  8-5  tapering  lobes,  tiie  maiwns  of 
which  are  remarluble  for  the  fine  bristly 
teeth  or  Berrslnrea.  This  character  readily 
distinguishes  it  from  A.  caudalwn,  witii 
which  it  has  been  confused,  but  the  wings 
of  the  lose-tinted  fruits  are  alao  spreading 
horizontslly,  instead  of  being  more  or  less 
erect  as  in  J.  caudatum. 

Culture  rtc.  as  above,  and  for  A. 
cavdatum. 

A.  peonaylTaniaun  [A.  ttriatmn). — 
A  beautiM  N.  American  tree  20  ft.  higb, 
with  trunk  striped  with  wfait«  lines- 
Leaves  heart -shaped,  8 -lobe  d,  pointed, 
finely  and  sharply  serrated. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above,  p.  818. 

A.  pictum.—A  native  of  temperate 
Asia  15-20  a.  high,  with  5-7-lobed,  entire, 
pointed  leaves. 

The  varieties  connivefte,  marmora- 
ttim,  rtibrvm,  and  vairiegatum  differ 
diiefly  in  the  colour  tints  of  the  fbliam. 
A  new  variety  named  tricolor  has  Uia 
young  leaves  of  a  'biisht  purple-red  hne 
suffused  with  rosy-pink,  and  shading  off 
into  irregular  maases  of  deep  red  or  crim- 
son and  creamy -white. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p,  818. 

A.  platanoides  {Norwa/y  Ma,pla).  — An 
ornamental  European  tree  50  ft.  high, 
with  smooth,  heart-shaped,  6-lobed  leaves ; 
lobes  pointed  with  a  few  coarse  sharp 
teeth.  There  are  several  varieties,  such 
as  aureo-variegatwm  with  pale  yellow, 
blotched  leaves ;  laoiniatum,  leaves  vari- 
ously and  deeply  cut,  green  and  yellow ; 
Schwedleri,  Uuge  deep  bronzy -red  leaves ; 
variegatum,  with  white  blotches,  and 
many  others  Euch  as  the  Eagle's  or  Kite's 
Claw,  GucvMatum,  hobeli,  purpnreum, 
rubrutn,  columTiare  &e. 

Culture  tfe.  ae  above,  p.  818. 
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A.  Paendo  •  {datuma  {SyeaToora  ; 
Mock  Plane  Tree).— An  elegaal  tree 
80-60  h.  high,  with  heart -ehaped,  5-7- 
lobed,  DDequaJly  toothed  leaTss.  This  has 
been  so  eiteiuiTely  planted  eJI  over  the 
British  Islands  in  ail  sorts  of  positions 
that  it  appears  almost  indigenous.  It  is 
really  a  native  of  Central  Europe  and 
W.  Asia.  Among  the  several  varieties 
may  be  mentioned  '.^albo-vaTiegatam, 
a  Maatifiil  form  with  white  and  green 
leaves;  Jlavo-marginatum,  green  and 
yellow  leaves ;  longi/olium,  leaves  more 
deeply  cnt  and  longer  stalked  than  the 
type ;  purpureum,  leaves  purple  on  the 
imder  mrface.  OUier  varieties  worthy  of 
note  ore  atropurparaum,  aucubafoUwm, 
Leopoldi,  Prma  Haiuljery,  purpuTeo- 
vanegaium,  and  totlAianvm, 

Culture  lie.  as  above,  p.  318. 

A.  rabmm  [SoarUl  Maple). — A  beauti- 
ful Canadian  species  20  ft.  high.  Leaves 
heart-shaped  at  the  base,  pohnately  5- 
lobed,  deeply  and  nneqaally  toothed. 
Flowers  Bearlet,  handsome,  produced  in 
great  profusion  in  spring  before  the 
waves.  There  are  several  varieties,  one 
In  wbioh  the  leaves  are  variegated  with 
white  and  yellow  being  very  desirable 
but  rather  rare.  Other  forms  are  Drum- 
mondi  and  tanguvneum,  the  latter  being 
remarkable  fbr  the  nob  red  colouring  of 
the  foliage. 

Culture  Sc.  as  aibove,  p.  818. 

A.  mfinerrc— A  beantifid  Japanese 
tree  or  ihrab,  the  yoong  branches  of 
which  ore  eovered  with  a  binish-gray 
'  bloom.'  Leaves  S-S-lobed,  varying  in 
aize  and  shape,  irregularly  tootiied, 
unootb  above,  with  reddish  hairs  on  the 
narvea  beneath.  The  variety  atba-lim- 
batwm  is  recognised  by  having  as  a  rule 
leaves  distinctly  edged  with  white. 

Cultwre  de.  as  above,  p.  818. 

A.  aaccharinnm  (Bird't  Ei/e  or  Sugar 
Mavte)—A.  North  American  tree  40  ft. 
high,  with  smooth,  pohnately  S-lobed 
leaves  and  yellow  flowers.  The  variety 
n^^rttm  has  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  closer 
together. 

Culture  <tr.  as  above,  p.  818. 

A.  sieboldiamim. — A  pretty  Japanese 
Maple  closely  related  to  A.  japonicum, 
from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
yellowish  (not  purple)  flowers,  snd  by  its 
reffolarly  6-lobed  leaves,  the  lobes  of 
which  are  regularly  serrated  on  the  mar- 


gins. The  leaf  stalks  and  flower  stalks 
are  also  distinctly  hairy. 

Culture  itc.  as  above,  p.  818. 

A.  aikkimenae,  —  A  pretty  Maple, 
native  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas,  where  it 
grows  naturally  at  an  elevation  of  7,000- 
9,000  ft.  The  ovate  tapering  leaves  re- 
semble those  of  A.  dUtylum,  bat  the  ser- 
ration on  the  edges  is  scared^  noticeable, 
and  there  ore  S  main  nerves  matead  of  8, 
aein  A.  tUttylum. 

Culture  io.  as  above.  This  species  is 
rather  tender,  but  wilt  survive  ordinuy 
winters  in  warm  sheltered  places  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  Kew.  In  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall  and  the  south  of  Ireland  it 
would  [trobably  be  almost  perfectly  hardy, 
except  in  very  severe  winters,  when  pro- 
tection wonld  be  required. 

A.  tataricnm  (A.  eordifolium).  —  A 
native  of  S.E.  Europe  about  20  ft.  high, 
withoblongheart-shaped  leaves  irregularly 
toothed  or  rarely  lobed-  One  of  the  first 
to  leaf  in  spring.  The  form  called  Qin- 
nala,  from  the  Wiks  of  the  Amur  Biver, 
is  a  graceful  variety  with  prettOy  out  and 
lobed  leaves,  having  deeply  coloured  stalks 
and  midribs. 

Culture  lie.  as  above,  p.  818. 

A,  Volxemi  (A.  Traulvetteri).  —  A 
noble  and  distinct  Caucasian  Maple  re- 
markable for  its  quick  and  vigorous  growth 
and  large  G-!obed  leaves,  the  under  sur&ce 
of  which  is  of  a  beaatifiil  silvery  white. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  An  excellent 
tree  for  in^king  avenues  in  parks  and 
large  gardens. 

MELIANTHUS  (Honey  Flowib). 
A  genns  consisting  of  only  4  species  of 
very  smooth,  glanoons,  or  hoary  sbrabs, 
aHea  strongly  scented,  with  oddly  pinnate 
alternate  leaves.  Flowers  hermaphfodite, 
usually  ID  terminal  or  axillary  racemes. 
Calyx  swollen  at  the  base,  6 -parted. 
Petals  5,  eccentric,  one  minute  or  absent, 
bent  down,  long-clawed,  hairy  in  the 
middle.  Disc  fleshy,  one-sided.  Stamens 
4,  hypogynouB,  inserted  in  the  disc,  two 
long,  two  short,  and  bent  down  somewhat. 
Style  incurved,  thread-like,  4-toothed  at 
apex.    Capsule  papery,  4-lobed,  4-celled. 

M.  major.— A  native  of  8.  Africa  4-6 
ft.  high,  with  hollow  stems  woody  at  the 
base.  Leaves  stem -clasping,  smooth, 
glaucous,  with  4-6  pairs  of  deeply  cnt 
leaflets  and  an  odd  one  at  the  apex. 
Flowers  in  summer,  brownish,  in  long 
axillary  spikes  among  tbe  upper  leaves. 
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This  Ib  the  species  usually  grown,  bat 
comoiua,  mijior,  tuid  pectinalus  ua  elao 
worth  growing  outside  io  enmrner  for 
mibtropicftl  groups  on  the  lawn. 

Culture  and  pTopagalion.  —  The 
Honey  Flowers  are  not,  strictly  spoaTiing, 
hardy  plants,  but  they  are  grown  so 
easily  from  seeds  and  look  so  effective  in 
the  garden  from  early  Bummer  to  the  end 
of  autiunn  that  they  are  well  worth  grow- 
ing. Seeds  may  be  sown  In  February  or 
March  in  a  little  heat.  The  Beedlings 
may  be  pricked  off  separately  into  sm^ 
pots  when  large  enough,  and  will  be 
ready  for  planting  out  by  Jnne.  Larger 
plants  may  be  obtained  by  sowing  in  tb» 
autnmn  and  keeping  the  plants  in  a 
greenhanse  during  the  winter.  They  may 
also  be  increased  for  indoor  work  by  cut- 
tings, whioh  strike  freely  under  a  bell- 
glaas.  On  a  well-drained,  loamy  soil  and 
in  sheltered  positions  the  Melianthus  may 
be  wintered  ontside  with  a  slight  pro- 
tection of  litter  or  leaves  in  the  mildest 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

STAPHYLEA  (Bladder  Not).— A 
genus  of  6  species  of  deciduous  branohed 
shrubs,  with  opposite  8-6-fbUolate  or  pin- 
nate leaves,  and  white  regular  hermaphro- 
dite flowers  in  drooping  axillary  raoemes 
or  panicles.  Sepals  5,  equal.  Petals  6, 
erect.  Stamens  6,  eqnal,  inserted  at  the 
base  of  the  outside  of  the  rather  flat  disc. 
Fruit  a  bladder-like  capsule. 

Culture  aTid  Propagation,  —  The 
Staphyleaa  thrive  in  good  well-drained 
ordinary  soU,  the  most  popular  being  S. 
eolchiea,  whioh  is  much  used  in  early  spring 
for  forcing  in  greenhouses,  when  specially 
treated.  For  outdoor  cultivation  the 
plants  may  be  placed  in  groups  by  them- 
selves in  warm  and  sheltered  places  en- 
joying a  slight  shade,  and  for  massing 
on  grass  they  are  very  effective.  They 
ore  increased  by  suckers  and  layers,  or 
cutting  of  the  ripened  shoots  taken  in  the 
autnmn  and  Inserted  in  sandy  soil  under 
a  bell-^Ass.  Seeds  are  also  freely  pro- 
duced by  some  of  the  speoiea  such  as 
eolchiea,  pinnala,  and  trifoUa,  and  from 
these  fresh  plants  may  be  obtained.  The 
seeds  may  be  sown  in  cold  frames  as  soon 
as  ripe,  sAerwards  prioking  the  seedlings 
out  when  large  enough.  8.  eolchiea  and 
rS.  pinnata  have  been  crossed  with  each 
other  and  have  produoed  a  hybrid  called 
8.  CoiIpTnbieri, 

-A    Califomian  shrub 


with  leaves  divided  into  3  smooth  broadly 
oval  or  round  leaflets,  abruptly  acute  and 
serrulate.  Sepals  and  petals  about  i  in. 
long ;  style  and  stamens  protruding. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above. 

S.  Bnmolda. — A  Japanese  species  6  ft. 
hi^.  Leaves  3-foliolate,  with  oblong 
pointed,  roughiah  leaflets  having  bristly 
serraturea  on  the  margin.  Flowers  from 
Juiie  to  August ;  styles  hairy,  capsule  S- 
beaked. 

CiiUurB  dc.  as  above. 

S.  eolchiea.  —  A  distinct  Caacasian 
species  8-5  ft.  high,  with  temate  and 
pinnately  6-foliolate  leaves  4-G  in.  long, 
composed  of  ovate-oblong  pointed  ser- 
rulate leaflets.  Flowers  in  summer,  J  in. 
loi^,  in  terminal,  erect  or  slightly  nodding 


Culture  tfc.  as  above. 

S.  pionata  (Job's  Teart ;  St.  An- 
thony's Ni'ls], — A  native  of  S.  Europe 
6-13ft-  high,  with  leaves  composed  of  S~7 
pairs  of  oblopg  smooth,  serrated  leaflets. 
Flowers  in  racemes,  succeeded  by  globose 
white  nuts  in  a  bladdery  capsule. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

S.  trifolia.— A  pretty  North  Amerioan 
species  6-12  ft.  high,  with  8-fbliolale  leavea 
divided  into  ovate  pointed  regularly 
serrated  leaflets,  downy  when  young. 
Flowers  in  early  summer,  with  oWvate 
spoon-shaped  petals  fringed  at  the  base. 

Culture  lie.  an  above. 

EUSCAPHIS.— A  genui  contain- 
ing only  2  species  of  very  smooth  shrubs 
with  round  branches  and  opposite,  stipu- 
late, oddly  pinnate  leaves  composed  of 
serrate  leaflets.  The  small  hermaphrodite 
flowers  ore  borne  in  panioles  at  the  c^ds 
of  the  branches.  Calyx  persistent,  5-eleft. 
Petals  S,  roundish,  imbricate.  Dise 
annular,  crenate.  Stamens  6,  with  Bla- 
mente  dilated  at  the  base.  Fruit  con- 
sisting of  1-8  folUoles. 

E.  staphjleoides  [B.  japonica).  —  A 
rather  ornamental  shrub  10-12  ft.  high, 
native  of  China  and  Japan.  It  has 
smooth  pinnate  leaves,  and  clusters  <d 
small  white  or  yellowish  flowers  produoed 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  early 
summer.  In  the  autumn  the  plant  is 
rendered  attractive  by  the  red  bladdery 
fruits  or  follicles. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  will  flourish  in  ordinary  ^;ood 
garden  soil,  espeoially  if  it  oonsist  ehiefly 
of  rich  loam.    A  warm  sheltered  situation 
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■nits  it  b«8t.    It  ntaj  be  inoreased   by      seeds  sown 
oattingB  of  the  ripened  shcrats  ploDed  in      In  Japan 


Hgbl  Mil  under  s 


indlighe,  I 


cold  frames  as  soon  as  ripe. 
in  sftid  thia  plant  is  highly 
id  also  by      valued  for  its  medicinal  Tirtuea. 


XXXVI.  ANACARDIACEjE— Sumach  Order 
Ad  order  ooDtaining  450  species  of  trees  or  shrubs  with  &  resinous  milky  juioe. 
Leaves  usually  alternate,  pinnate,  trifoliolate  or  simple.  Flowers  hermaphro- 
dite, or  polygamooB,  dioecious,  or  unisexual,  usually  regular.  Calyx  3-7 -cleft 
or  puted.  Petals  3-7,  rarely  absent,  usually  free,  stamens  often  twice  as 
many  as  petals,  rarely  equal  in  number,  or  very  numerous. 

RHUS(SniiACH).— AgennHcoututuDg 
120  spedea  of  trees  or  shrnba  abounding 
in  TesinooB  or  caustio  juioe.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, aimple,  1-3-foliolate  or  oddly  pinnate, 
Flowers  very  small,  polygamons,  in  axil- 
lary and  terminal  paniclea.  Calyx  4-0- 
parted  ;  lobea  eqool  imbricate.  Petals  4-8, 
equal  spreading.  Stamena  4,  6,  6,  or  10, 
tree,  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  ringed  diao. 
Froit  a  small  dry  compreaaed  dmpe. 

Cwlfure  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Smnoehs  are  mostly  useful  forshmbberiea, 
some  of  them  lilie  Bhu»  CoUnus  being 
nsefol  for  roogh  plocea  or  under  trees. 
They  are  eioellent  for  planting  in  rather 
dry  spots,  as  they  ore  not  ao  much  affected 
by  tlie  absence  of  moisture  as  Bin  many 
ouier  ahmbs.  They  thrive  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  and  ore  increased  chiefly  by 
catlings  of  the  roots  or  ripened  portions 
of  the  steins,  oi  by  layers. 

R  womatica  (fl.  tuaveolew).—^.  N. 
American  shrub  B  ft.  high,  with  downy 
leaves  when  yonng,  thickish  when  old,  and 
iweet-Boented  when  crushed ;  leaflets  6, 
rhomboid-ovate,  nneqoally  cut  and  toothed. 
Flowers  about  April  and  May,  pale  yellow, 
in  catkin-like  spikes  l>efore  the  leaves 
^ipear,  afterwajrds  followed  by  red 
ronndish  froits  about  the  size  of  Cnrrants. 
The  variety  trUobata  is  distingnisfaed  by 
its  smaller  leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which  are 
distinctly  lobed  near  the  apex,  and  the 
odour  is  not  so  pleasant  as  in  the  type. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

R.  copallina. — A  somewhat  downy  N. 
Ameriean  shrub  1-7  ft.  high.  Leaves  with 
winged  stalks,  and  9-21  oblong  or  ovate 
laitoe- shaded  often  entire  leofleta,  smooth 


H.  Corioria.— A  native  of  8.  Europe, 
15-20  ft  high,  with  hairy  ieavea,  composed 
of  11-16  elliptic,  laiT^e,  bluntly  toothed 
leaflets  becoming  purple-red  in  antnmn. 
Flowers  in  snmmer,  whitiBh-green.  This 
species  furnishes  the  Sumach  of  commerce, 
but  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  cultivation. 

Culture  ifr.  aa  above.  It  ia  hardy 
perhaps  only  in  the  mildest  parts  of  the 

R.  cotiomdes  (CoHnut  americanus). 
This  is  the  '  Chittam  Wood '  of  the  South 
United  States,  where  it  assumes  the  pro- 
portions of  a  smalt  tree  26-86  ft.  high, 
with  a  trunk  over  1  ft.  in  diameter.  It  is 
only  a  email  ahrub  in  cultivation,  and 
very  much  resembles  the  European 
B.  Cotin»»  in  appearance,  but  is  not  so 
bushy  in  habit.  The  large  roundish  and 
undivided  leaves  form  the  chief  beauty  of 
the  plant,  especially  in  the  autumn  when 
they  assume  beautiful  shades  of  scarlet 
and  crimson  auffused  with  tints  of  yellow 
and  orange. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  As  this  species 
is  very  scarce  even  in  its  native  country, 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  fol- 
lowing species  is  not  supplied  in  its  place. 

R.  Cotinus  (Smoke Plant ;  Wig  Tree; 
Venetian  SiiTnack). — A  graceful  slender- 
stemmed  shrub  6-8  ft.  high,  native  of  S. 
Europe,  with  obovate  or  circular,  shortly 
stalked  leaves  about  1-8  in.  long.  Flowers 
n  June  and  July,  pale  purple  or  flesh- 
coloured  outside,  in  loose  panicles,  the 
pedicels  becoming  hairy  ana  lengthened 


and  shining  dark   green    above,  downy  after  flowering.    The  varieWpnuiuZa  has 

beneath.    Flowers  in  summer,  greenish-  drooping  instead  of  erect  branches,  and 

yellow,  in  dense  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  atropurpwrea  is  remarkable  for  the  purple 

■hoots.    The  female  flowers  are  borne  on  hues  of  the  leaves,  young  shoots,  and 

one  plant,  Uie  mals  ones  on  another.  flower  clusters. 

CuUure  dc.  as  above.     In  its  native  Culture  rfc.  as  above.     This  species 
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will  flonrJBh  in  almost  any  soiL  The 
lesvee  look  verj  ornamental  in  aatama 
when  they  MBome  a  rich  yellow  colonr, 
often  turning  to  bronzy -purple .  Seeds  are 
freely  prodnoed. 

R.  grlobra  (fl.  caroUniana;  B.  coed- 
nea;  B,  elegans ;  B.  sanguinea).  —  A 
beautiful  N.  American  ahrab  5-8  ft.  high, 
with  smooth  leaves  divided  into  17-21 
lonce-Hhapedoblongserrate  leaflets,  whitish 
beneath.  They  asBunie  rich  red  tints  in 
aiitrunn.  Flowers  in  June,  males  greenish- 
yellow,  females  greenish-Ted.  Seeds  are 
freely  produced,  and  the  clusters  of  fruits 
look  very  handsome  during  the  autiunn 
and  wintermontha.  The  variety  fortnto. to 
(known  as  the  '  Fem-leaved  Sumach ')  is 
very  elegant,  with  beautifully  cut  and 
divided  leaflets  longer  and  broader  than 
in  the  type. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  819. 

R.  Hichauxi-^A  native  of  the  South 
United  States  having  erect  stems  2-3  ft. 
high,  and  spreading  extoitsively  by  means 
of  underground  creeping  rootstocks.  The 
leaves  are  pinnately  divided,  but  the 
t)cauty  of  the  plant  consists  largely  in  the 
bright  scarlet  pyramidal  fruit  clusters, 
which  are  clothed  with  a  silky  down. 

Culture  tie.  as  above.  Tbis  species  is 
not  yet  well  known,  but  it  may  become  a 
very  popular  plant,  should  it  prove  quite 
hardy  in  this  country. 

R.  Oibecki. — A  very  distinct  and 
handsome  shrub,  native  of  China  and 
Japan,  where  it  attains  a  height  of  about 
20  ft.  The  large  pinnate  leaves  are  com- 
posed of  5  or  more  poire  of  leaflets,  some 
of  which  are  about  6  in.  long  and  4-6  in. 
broad,  with  large  blunt  teeth  on  tlie 
margins,  and  a  short  down  beneath.  The 
leaf  stalk  in  between  the  leaflets  is  winged 


IB  inii.  cenia  llina,  and  in  autumn  the  foliage 
assumes  beautiful  tints  of  red  and  orange, 
which  are  more  vivid  in  favourable 
seasons.  The  unattractive  flowers  are 
produced  in  July  and  August  in  large 
clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and 
Boeds  are  freely  produced. 
Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

R.  ancceduieA  (Bed  Lao  Sumach).^ 
A  beautiful  Japanese  shrub  10-16  ft.  high, 
with  smooth  leaves  over  1  ft.  long 
and  divided  into  several  pairs  of  ovate 
lance-sbaped  tapering  leaflets,  netted  with 
veins,  glaucous  beneath.    Flowers  in  sum- 


mer, greenish-yellow,  succeeded  by  white 
Cherry-like  fruits. 

Culture  ic.  as  above.  This  species  is 
tunally  grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  but 
will  grow  weD  out  of  doors  in  the  milder 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  remaricable  for 
the  beautiful  reddish  and  crimson  tints  of 
the  young  leaves,  which  turn  green  as 
they  develop,  but  again  assume  oolonred 
hues  in  autumn  before  they  falL 

R.  Toxicodendron  (Potion  Ivy  ;  Poiton 
Oai).— A  somewhat  climbing  N.  American 
and  Japanese  species  vrith  leaves  divided 
into  8  leaflets,  1^-6  in.  long,  rhomboid- 
ovate,  pointed,  rather  downy  beneadi, 
variously  notched  and  lobed.  Flowers 
in  June,  greenish -yellow. 

Culture  itcaeaiiove.  This  remariiable 
plant  should  be  carefully  handled,  as  it  has 
poisonous  effects  on  some  people.  The 
variety  radicrmt  has  leaves  aJmoet  or  quite 
entire.  In  shady  places  both  species  tuid 
variety  may  be  allowed  to  ramble  over 
rocks  or  boulders,  tree  stumps  fto.,  looking 
very  prettj'  in  autumn  with  Uie  purple -red 


R.  trichocarpa.— A  beautiful  shrub  or 
small  tree  recently  introduoed  from 
Japan,  where  it  grows  20-25  ft.  high. 
The  leaves  are  about  20  in.  long  with  deep 
red  midribs,  and  broadly  ovate,  tapering 
leaflets,  which  assume  bright  scarlet  and 
orange  tints  in  autumn  in  a  wild  state. 
The  unattractive  flowere  are  produced 
in  July,  and  give  place  iater  on  to  droop- 
ing clnstera  of  large  prickly  drupes. 

CuUuire  dc.  as  above.  Only  small 
plants  are  at  present  in  cultivation,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Bean,  they  have  coloured 
well  at  Kew.  Should  this  species  prove 
hardy  in  our  climate,  and  oolonr  well,  it 
will  be  a  great  acquisition  for  producing 
fine  effacts  in  autumn. 

R.  ^rphina  {Stag's  Horn  Sunuieh; 
Vinegar  Tree).~k.  well-known  N.  Ameri- 
can tree  10-80  ft.  high,  with  tai^e  hairy 
pinnate  leaves  and  densely  hairy  thick 
shoote.  Leaflets  11-81,  glaucous  beneath, 
oblong  lance-shaped,  pointed,  deeply  ser- 
rate, the  veins  and  main  racbis  clothed 
with  velvety  rusty  hairs.  Flowers  in 
June  and  July,  greenish -yellow,  in  erect 
cone-hke  elnaters,  the  male  and  female 
flowers  being  borne  on  separate  plants. 
Seeds  are  freely  produced,  and  the  fruit 
clusters  being  clothed  with  deep  crimsoa 
or  dull  reddish  hairs  look  very  attt»otiv« 
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in  anttuon  Mid  vrintor.  The  variety  arbor- 
e*cen*  hu  i«ftvea  slightly  downy  beoeatb ; 
tmi  frul»*ecn»  downy  and  whitish  beneath. 

CuUtire  ite.  as  above. 
R.  TenenAta(A.  vemix).— Poison  Elder, 
Suiiutek,  or  Dogwood. — A  very  poisonouB 
but  handsome  N.  American  tree  Q-18  ft. 
high,  with  rather  smooth  leavea  composed 
of  T-18  obovatB-oblong  entire  leaflets. 
Flowers  in  July,  green,  in  loose  slender 
azillary  panloles.  The  female  plants  oc- 
casionally produce  ripe  eeeda  contained 
in  email  Fea-lilie  iMrries  which  hang 
down  in  gracefol  clnsters  in  autumn. 

Culture  dte.  as  above.  Oreat  care 
riionld  be  taken  not  to  let  the  juice  of 
this  plant  touch  the  hands  or  any  part  of 
the  body,  as  it  ie  qnite  as  poiaonons  as  B. 
TorUsodendroti. 

R,  venucifcra  [Japan  Lacquer  or  Var- 
niih  Tree). — A  Japanese  tree  80  ft.  high 
with  Walttut-lilie  leaves,  having  11-18 
eUiptie  acute  entire  leaflets,  amootb  above, 
with  a  velvety  down  beneath.  Flowers 
in  June,  greemah-yellow. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  is  a  very 
graeefnl  shrub,  and  will  survive  an  ordi- 
nary winter  out  of  doors,  except,  perhaps, 
in  the  bleakest  and  coldest  parts  of  the 
British  IslaadB.  It  likes  a  warm  sheltered 
situation  and  plenty  of  sunshine. 

PISTACIA.— A  genua  of  half  a  dozen 
evergreen  or  deciduous  trees  or  ahrubs 
nbonndhiginresinonB  juice,  with  alternate 
leaves,  with  or  without  an  odd  leaflet 
at  the  apttx,  aometimes  8-fblioIate. 
Flowers  small  without  petals,  dueeioas,  in 
axillarjr  dusters.  Calyx  5-cleft  or  parted 
In  the  male  flowers ;  S-4  in  the  female 
ones.     Stamens  6,  very  short ;  absent  in 


the  female  flowers.  Fmita  dryone-seeded 

Culture  and  Propagation.— "Vht  Pia- 
taoias  thrive  in  a  rich,  deep,  sandy  loam 
in  sheltered  situatlone  against  a  wall. 
Tbey  may  be  increased  by  layers  or  onl- 
tings  of  the  ripened  shoots  inserted  in 
autumn  under  a  haudlight  or  in  gentle 
heat.  As  garden  plants  the  Pistaciaa  are 
not  of  great  value,  although  they  are  im- 
portant from  an  economical  point  of  view. 

P.  atlautica. — An  evergreen  tree,  40  ft. 
high,  native  of  the  Canary  Islands,  with 
oddly  pinnate  leaves,  leaflets  tapering  to 
the  base. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

P.  Lentiscus  {MaiHch  Tree),— Native 
of  8.  Europe  20  ft.  high,  with  abruptly 
pinnate  leaves,  having  winged  stalks  and 
lanoe-ehaped  leaflets.  Flowers  in  spring, 
green,  l^is  plant  yields  the  drug  Mastica. 
The  variety  angtuti/oUa  has  almost  linear 
leaflets ;  in  ehla  they  are  ovate. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

P.  Terebinthus  (Turpentine  Tree].— 
A  decidnouB  tree  80  R.  high,  native  of  S. 
Europe,  with  numerous  ovate  lance -shaped 
leaflets,  of  a  beautiful  reddish  hue  when 
young.  Flowers  in  June,  greenish,  with 
dull  yellow  anthers  and  crimson  stigmas. 

The  Chian  or  Cyprus  Turpeutme  is 
obtained  from  this  tree  by  making  in- 
cisions in  the  trunk. 

Culture  dc,  as  above. 

P.  vera  {Pietaehio  Nut  Tree).— A.  de- 
cidnons  Syrian  tree,  20  ft.  high,  with 
pinnate  leaves,  and  ovate  leaflets  tapering 
at  the  base.  Flowers  in  April,  hrowniah- 
green.  Frnits  about  1  in.  long,  ovate, 
reddish,  with  an  oblique  point. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 


XXXVII.  CORIARIEiE 
An  order  of  unarmed  shrubs  with  angled  branches  and  usually  opposite  ovate 
heart-shaped  or  lanoe-sbaped  leaves,  1-5-iierved,  entire,  smooth,  without  sti- 
pules- Pedicels  axillary  or  racemose,  with  small  greenish  hermaphrodite  or 
almost  polygamous  flowere.  Sepals  5.  Petals  5,  shortar  than  the  sepals, 
hypogynous,  fleshy,  keeled  outside.  Stamens  10,  bypogynous,  free,  or  adnate 
to  the  keel  of  the  petals.    Carpels  5-10,  distinct,  more  or  less  fleshy. 

CORIARIA. — This  is  the  only  genus  known.    There  are,  however,  a  few  other 

of  the  order,  and  its  botanical  characters  species  in  cultivation,  viz.  C.  nepaletui* 

are  as  described  above.    It  contains  five  from  the  Himalayas,  and  C,  thymifolia 

or  six  ^)eoie«,  but  the  one  described  below  from  Peru ;  C.japonioa  and  G.  termtnalit 

Is  the  only  hardy  one  at  present  mnoh  from  Japan. 
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C  ntjrtifoUK. —  A  huidsome  shrub 
S-6  ft.  high.  Dative  of  S.  Europe.  LeaTee 
ov»te  Ibnee-Bhaped,  «iinple,  8- nerved, 
smooth  and  glancoaH,  on  very  short  stalks. 
Flowers  from  May  to  Angiut,  (greenish. 


Culture  and  Propagation,  —  It  will 
grow  in  ordinary  mrden  whI,  aod  may  be 
mcreaaed  by  aaekers  or  layers  in  the 
aatnmn.  Seeda  may  also  be  sown  as  aoon 
OS  ripe,  or  in  Bpring  in  cold  frames. 


Series  III.     Caltciplora;   (aee  p.  124) 

XXXVIII.    LEGU  MI  NOSiG— Laburnum  and  Broom  Order 

A  very  extensive  order  with  6,500  species  growing  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  divided  into  tbree  large  suborders,  Fapilionoceee,  Gcesalpinese,  and 
Mimoste.  The  two  first  named  are  the  only  ones  represented  out  of  doors  in 
the  British  Islands,  and  their  characters  are  described  in  proper  sequence, 
with  the  genera  and  species  belonging  to  each. 

Sub-Ordeb  I.  PAPILIONACBi£. 
The  plants  in  this  group  consist  of  trees  shrubs  or  herbs  of  very  varied 
character.  Leaves  with  2  stipules,  alternate,  simple  or  often  digitately  or 
pinnately  compound.  Flowers  irregular,  uaiially  hermaphrodite.  Sepals 
usually  5  more  or  less  united.  Petals  5,  unequal ;  the  upper  one  (known  as 
the  '  standard ')  free,  larger  than  the  2  aide  ones  (known  as  the  '  wings '), 
which  latter  enclose  and  sometimes  adhere  to  the  2  more  or  less  united  and 
upward  onrved  lower  ones  (known  as  the  '  keel ").  The  keel  usually  encloeea 
the  10  perigynous  stamens,  united  in  a  sheath,  or  the  upper  one  only  free  ; 
rarely  all  free.     Fruit  a  1-celled,  usually  dehiscent  pod,  with  one  or  naore 


ANAGYRIS.  —  A  small  genua  of 
shmbs  with  aitemate  stalked  digitately 
3-folio1ate  leaves,  opposite  which  are 
placed  two  united  etipulea.  Ftowere 
rather  large,  yeliow, borne  in  short  racemes 
at  the  tips  of  the  branches.  Calyx  teeth 
or  lobes  nearly  eq^ual.  Standard  shorter 
than  the  oblong  wings,  roundish,  not  re- 
fleied  at  the  sides.     Stamens  free. 

A.  fcetida.  —  A  rather  oraniiientnl 
shrub  6-6  ft.  high,  native  of  S.  Europe, 
and  remarkable  for  the  disagreeable  odour 
it  emits  when  bruised.  The  lenven  are 
composed  of  three  spreading  lance-ahaped 
acute  leaflets,  and  the  yellow  hairy  Labur- 
Dtmi-like  flowers  are^roducedinMayand 
June  in  short  racemes  at  the  tips  of  the 
brtinohes. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  the 
Thames  VsJIey  in  ordinary  winters,  but 
would  probably  require  protection  in  the 
event  of  severe  weather.  It  otay  be 
grown  in  well-drained  sandy  loom  and 


peat  or  leaf-soil  in  warm  and  sheltered 
spots  with  plenty  of  air.  It  may  be  in- 
creased during  the  summer  months  by 
inserting  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
shoots  in  sandy  soil  under  a  handlight  and 
protecting  them  under  gUus  until  tlw 
following  spring. 

PIPTANTHUS  (NepahiB  Labur. 
nam). — A  Kenna,  the  characters  of  which 
are  described  in  the  only  species  it 
contains,  viz. : — 

P.oeiwlensii  (T'lermoptunepaZenn*). 
A  handeome  evergreen  ahmo,  about 
10  ft.  high,  native  of  Nepaul,  with  alter- 
nate, stalked,  digitately  S-fblidate  leaves, 
and  lance -shaped- acute,  slightly  hairy 
leaflets.  Flowers  in  spring,  large,  yeDow, 
in  abort  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the 
branchea.  Calyx-lobes  almost  equal  ; 
standard  reflexed  al  the  sides;  wingt: 
obovate  oblong ;  keel  scarcely  incurved. 
Stamens  10,  flree. 

The  variety  aurea  may  be  reeognised 
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b;  mMns  of  the  yellov  uid  green  atxipes 
on  the  bark.  Cloaely  rcUted  ii  P.  tom«»- 
toiu*  from  China,  which,  however,  may 
Im  dutinpiiihed  by  the  ailkj  down  which 
oorerB  the  leavee  And.  bi-anohei. 

CitUure  and  Propagaliiyn.  —  This 
fiatit  ii  bast  on  Bheltered  wftlla  in  the 
milder  peiTta  of  the  country,  in  rich  suidy 
ItMin,  although  in  fKTOurnble  pla«ee  it 
tamj  aIbo  be  grown  «■  a  bush  like  the 
LMumnm.  It  is  only  in  severe  winten 
tbaX  the  tipe  of  the  uumta  ajre  likely  to 
be  iiymred.  It  is  easily  increased  by 
seeds  which  ripen  in  this  coontry. 
They  mfty  be  sown  under  glass  as  soon  aa 
ripe,  or  in  spring,  afterwu^s  pricking  the 
•eediinjn  out  Mid  growing  on  for  e,  season 
01  two  in  pots  until  the  plants  are  lai^ 
and  strong  enough  to  be  placed  out  of 
-doors.  CnttingB  of  the  ripened  shoots 
will  also  root,  and  layers  may  be  made  in 
autumn. 

THERHOPSIS.— A  genus  contain- 
ing about  12  species  of  perennial  herbs, 
with  alt«mate  digitately  8-foliolate  leaves, 
and  free  leaff  itipiUes.  Flowers  in 
terminal  raeemes,  or  opposite  the  leaves. 
Calyx  more  or  less  bell- shaped  with 
nearly  equal  lobes  or  teeth.  Standard 
slmoat  equal  to  the  oblong  wings,  re- 
flexed  at  the  sides ;  keel  almost  equal  to 
or  longer  than  the  wings.  Stamens  10, 
free.      Pods  almost    seuUe    or    slightly 


CuUnre  and  Propagalitm.  —  These 
plants  sncoeed  best  in  light  rich  well- 
orained  soil,  and  are  most  surely  increased 
from  seeds,  sown  either  as  soon  as  ripe, 
or  in  spring,  in  cold  frames  or  in  pentle 
bottom  heat.  When  the  roots  are  divided 
the  plants  not  nnfraqaently  die. 

T.  baibftta. — A  Himalayan  perennial 
1  ft.  or  more  high,  with  sesule  smoothish 
often  opposite  leaves,  and  obtanceolale 
leaflets,  uid  similar  atipoles.  Flowers  in 
June,  deep  purple,  1  in.  long. 

Cvllure  dc.  as  above. 

T.  cofffoaensis.— A  plant  1-2  ft,  high 
native  of  the  Gorgon  Alps.  Leaves 
■eedle  or  very  shortly  stalked,  with  ovate 
acute  leaflets,  which  with  the  leafy 
adpnles  make  a  half-whorl.  Flowers  in 
•nminer,  twin,  yellow,  almost  stalkless. 

Culture  ite.  as  above. 


oblong  lance-shaped  leaflet*  having  silky 
down  on  both  surhces ;  stipules  half  as 
long  as  the  leaflets.  Flowers  in  sammer, 
twin,  yellow,  with  large  bracts. 

Culture  rtc.  as  above. 

T.  montana{7'./(i6acen). — A  beautiful 
silky-haired  N.  American  perennial  1-2  ft. 
high.  Leaves  stalked  with  broadly  ovate 
leKSeta,  and  broadly  ovate  blmit  stipules. 
Flowers  in  summer,  yellow,  alternate. 

Onllu/re  dc,  as  above. 

BAPTISIA(F(i/ieJn(f^o).— Agenus 
with  about  14  species  of  herbaceous 
perennials,  aU  natives  of  N.  America. 
Leaves  alternate  digitately  8-foliolato,  or 
simple  and  sessile,  or  perfoliate.  Stipules 
usually  small,  or  rarely  large  and  leafy. 
Flowers  white,  yellow  or  blue  in  terminal 
racemes,  or  opposite  the  leaves  on  a 
stalk.  Calyx  obtuse  or  somewhat  bell- 
shaped.  Petals  almost  equal,  the  standard 
being  roundish,  refleied  at  the  sides;  the 
wings  oblong,  and  the  keel  slightly 
curved  upwards.  Stamens  10,  free.  Pod 
stalked,  ovoid  or  nearly  globose,  swollen, 
often  leathery. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Baptisias  crow  freefy  in  rich  loamy  Boi], 
and  may  be  easily  increased  from  seeds 
sown  in  cold  frames  as  soon  as  ripe,  or 
oat  of  doors  in  mild  weather  in  spring;  or 
by  dividing  the  rootstook  very  carebtly 
in  early  autumn,  or  in  spring  as  growth  is 


a  {PodaUjria  htpinoidet). 
A  native  of  Kamtechatka  abont  1  ft. 
hi^      Leaves    almost    stalklesa    with 


B.  slbft. — A  pretty  perennial  about  2 
ft.  high.  Leaves  stalked,  smooth,  with 
elliptic  oblong  blmit  leaflets.  Flowers  in 
June,  white. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

B.  aiutndis. — A  fine  species  4-5  ft. 
high,  with  spreading  branched  smooth 
stems.  Leaves  glaucous,  stalked,  smooth, 
with  blunt  oblong  wedge-shaped  leaflets 
and  lonce-shaped  acute  stipules  twice  the 
lengthof  the  leaf  stalk.  Flowers  in  June, 
purple  or  blue,  with  white  keels. 

Culture  dc.  ae  above.  This  is  the  best 
and  most  generally  grovra  epeeiea,  and 
when  grown  in  large  masses  produces 
a  fine  effect.  There  is  a  variety  called 
verticoloT. 

B.  confnaa.^A  plant  1-2  ft.  high,  with 
smooth  -  stalked  leaves,  oblong  wedge- 
shaped  leaflets,  and  linear  lance-shaped 
stipules  twice  the  length  of  the  leaf  stalk. 
Flowers  in  June,  dark  blue. 

Culture  itc.  ae  above. 
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B.  exaJtata. — A  pretty  peranuial  It~4 
ft.  high.  Leaves  temate,  stalked ;  leaflets 
lance-shaped  obovate ;  stipules  8  times 
longer  than  the  leaf  stalk.  Flowers  in 
June,  deep  blue. 

Culture  ifc.  as  abme. 


leaflets  rhomboid-oboTate ;  stipnles  and 
bracts  ovate  acote,  broad,  leafy.  Flowers 
in  July,  creamy -white.  aXi  leaning  to  one 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

B.  minor. — A  plant  1-2  ft.  hiffb. 
Leaflets  rhomboid  lance-shaped ;  stipules 
lanoe-shaped,  longer  than  the  leaf  stalks. 
Flowers  in  June,  blue. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 


I   ft. 


Rperfoliata. — Apretty  perennial  about 
'ligh.    Leaves  perforate,  roundish, 


yellow,  small. 

Culture  cfe.  as  above. 

B.  tinctOTUu  —  A  handsome  species 
2-8  ft.  high.  Leaves  stalked ;  leaflets 
roundish  obovate ;  stipules  bristly,  almost 
obsolete.     Flowers  in  summer,  yellow. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  Unless  this 
species  finds  itself  in  a  really  favourable 
situation  one  is  apt  to  regEU^  it  as  an 
inferior  plant. 

LUPINUS  {Lupins),  —  A  genus 
consisting  of  80  species  of  herbaceous 
annnats  and  perennials,  rarely  under - 
shrubs.  Leaves  simple,  or  digitately  5-lS- 
or  many-foliolate,  rarely  S-foliolate ;  sti- 

foles  adnata  to  the  base  of  the  leaf  stalk, 
lowers  in  erect  terminal  racemes.  Calyx 
deeply  Slobed.  Standard  petal  ronndish 
or  broadly  ovate;  wings  sickle -shaped- 
oblong  or  obovate,  united  at  the  tips ;  keel 
ending  in  a  curved  beak.  Stamens  10, 
united  in  one  bundle.  Pod  more  or  less 
compressed,     silky -haired,     leathery    or 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Lupines  nearly  all  thrive  in  ordinary 
good  garden  soil.  They  will  not,  how- 
ever, flourish  in  soils  heavily  charged  with 
ehalk  or  lime.  The  presence  of  either  of 
these  ingredients  may  be  readily  detected 
by  beating  up  a  Uttle  of  the  soil  in  a  tum- 
bler of  clean,  and  if  possible  distilled, 
water.  After  allowing  tlie  soil  to  settle  at 
the  bottom,  the  water  may  be  brea&ed 
into  strongly.  If  it  asHumea  a  milky 
colour,  then  lime  is  present. 


The  annual  and  perennial  kinds  may 
both  be  easily  raised  &om  seeds  sown  in 
early  spring  oat  of  doors  in  the  places 
where  the  plants  are  to  flower.  As  the 
annual  kinds  do  not  hear  transplanting 
very  well,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  very 
thinly,  and  afterwards  if  the  plants  are  too 
close  together  they  must  be  thinned  out. 
The  ^rennials  may  be  further  multiplied 
by  dividing  the    rootstooks  at   the  same 

Lnpines  are  easily  recognised  by  their 

radiating  leaflets  as  well  as  their  tall 
epikes  of  blossom.  They  are  ven'  valu- 
able for  the  decoration  of  the  herbaceooa 
border  when  grown  in  bold  masses,  and 
some  of  tbe  finest  may  be  grouped  in  laige 
beds  on  tbe  grass. 

L.    affinia. — A  Califomion    perennial 
about  9  in.  high,  with  deep  blue  flowers. 
Culture  itc.  as  above. 

L.  arboreaa  {Tree  Lupine).  ^  A 
roundish  bush  2-4  ft.  high,  with 
lanceolate -linear  leaflets  clothed  with  a 
soft  silvery  down.  The  beautiful  fragrant 
yellow  flowers  appear  in  great  profusion 
in  summer.  There  is  a  purple-flowered 
variety  and  some  inferior  yellow  ones. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  fine 
species  diilers  from  the  annual  and  her- 
baceous perennial  kinds  in  being  of  a  more 
or  lesa  woody  character.  In  favourable 
situatiouB  it  attains  a  very  great  size  and 
diameter,  and  when  covered  with  its  fra- 
grant blossoms  is  very  attractive.  Being 
a  native  of  California  it  likes  warm,  sunny 
and  sheltered  Bituations,  and  in  unfavoured 
parts  of  the  kingdom  may  be  grown 
against  a  south  wall.  It  may  be  increased 
byseedssownioacoldframe  or  pots  when 
ripe,  and  also  by  cuttings  of  the  plump 
and  fairly  well -ripened  shoots  in  summer. 
Inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame  or 
in  gentle  bottom  heat. 

L.  aridna. — A  N.  American  perennial 
1  foot  high,  with  linear  lance  -  shaped 
leaflets.    Flowers  in  late  summer,  pniple- 

Culture  (tc.  an  above. 

L.  Chamiaaonia  (L.  albifrom).  —  A. 
Califomian  perennial  8  ft.  high,  covered 
with  a  silvery  ulky  down.  Leafleta 
obovate-oblong,  narrowed  at  the  bane. 
Flowen  in  September,  blue. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  and  division. 
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L.  fUlax.— An  ornamental  bnah  &-5 
fL  high,  native  of  Mount  TamalpuB,  to 
the  west  of  San  Franoisco  Bay.  It  has  a 
neat  STininetrioal  habit,  and  HUver;  leaves 
divided  into  7-9  linear  lance-Bhaped  acate 
leaflets  Ij-2}  in.  long.  The  beautiful 
violet -oolonied  flowers  are  borne  in  smn- 
mer  on  long  spikes  in  great  profasion. 

CuituTe  (fc.  as  above  for  Jj.  arboreui, 
.  This  plant  requires  to  be  grown  in  b 
warm  sheltered  poeition. 

L.  Hartwegi. — A  beautifhl  Mexican 
species  1 J-2  ft.  hi^h.    Leaflets  7-9,  oblong 


tng  from 
Lrd   petal 

shaded  with  white  or  rose.    There  are 
white  and  rose-ooloored  forms. 

Culture  andPropagation. — This  orna- 
mental species  is  in  reality  a  perennial  in 
warm  dry  localities,  bat  m  unfavonrahle 
parts  it  is  likely  to  perish  in  winter ;  it 
b  therefore  best  treated  as  an  annual,  and 
raised  from  seeds  every  year  as  recom- 
mended above  for  L.  lateiit. 


m  {L.  arbiittut). — A  North 
American  perennial  12-18  in.  high,  with 
linear  lance-ihaped  leaflets.  Flowers  late 
in  rammer,  bine,  the  keel  and  base  of  the 
win^  being  reddish. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  or  diviuon. 

L.  tepidua. — A  perennial  about  6  in. 
high,  native  of  N.  America,  with  lanoe- 
ahaped  leaflets  silky  on  both  sides. 
Flowers  in  late  smnmer,  purple-blue,  the 
standard  petal  having  a  white  epot  at  the 
base. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
eeeda  or  division. 

L.  Iepta^]rllti&— A  Mezioaa  perennial 
I-B  fL  hi^  Leaflets  linear  aoate,  with 
a  few  ^ky  hairs  on  each  aur&ce. 
Flowers  in  summer,  violet. 

Citllure  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
aeeda  or  division. 

L.  lencophyUna  (L.  piumotut).  —  A 
veipr  hairy  N.  American  perennial  2-S  ft. 
high,  with  7-9  oblong-lance-shaped  leaflets 
and  awl-shaped  woolly  stipoles.  Flowers 
from  June  to  November,  pink. 

CMlture  de,  as  above.  Inoreased  by 
seeds  or  division. 

L.  ttttoralia  (L.  naotkatetttie  fruti- 
cotu* ;  L.  var*icolor).~~k  N.  American 
perennial  1  A.  hich.  Leaflets  5-7,  linear 
spotw-eliBped,    alky    on  both  surfaces. 


Flowers  from  Jane  to  October,  pnrphsh- 

Culture  <fe.  as  above.  Increased  b; 
seeds  or  division, 

L.  luteus  (L.  odoratu»).—A  S.  Enro- 
pean  annual  1-lJ  ft.  hich.  Leaflets  7-9, 
oblong,  lower  ones  obovate.  Flowers 
from  June  to  August,  yellow,  fragrant. 
The  variety  leKcofpemtui  has  entirely 
white  seeds. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above.  Seeds  may  be 
sown  out  of  doors  in  April  and  May,  and 
in  the  mUder  parts  of  the  country  in  early 

L.  Hensiesi  (L.  aulphttreut).~A.  re- 
markable silky-haired  Colifomian  annual, 
abont  2  fi  high.  Leaflets  9-11,  oblong 
lanoe- shaped.  Flowers  in  July  and 
August,  lulghtly  fragrant,  sulphur-yellow 
to  orange.  The  vairiety  twperbut  is  a  finer 
flowering  form. 

Culture  Sc.  aa  above  for  L,  luteut. 
Seeds  to  be  sown  annually. 

L.  UichenerL — An  herbaceous  peren- 
nial, native  of  N.  California.  It  nas  a 
somewhat  trailing  habit,  and  looks  pretty 
in  spring  and  summer,  although  the  dnQ 
porple  or  brownish -green  flowers  are  not 
particularly  attractive. 

Culture  tfc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  and  division. 

L,  microcaipna.  —  A  N.  American 
ammal  1^  ft.  high.  Leaflets  9-10,  lanoe- 
ehaped,  smooth  above,  hairy  beneath. 
Flowers   in    April,  bine,    about  6  in  a 

Culture  <fc.  as  above  for  L.  luleut. 
Seeds  to  be  sown  annually. 

L.  mntabilis. — A  beautiful  Colombian 
annual  8-4  ft.  high ;  leaflets  7-9,  blontly 
lance-shaped,  rather  glaucous  and  downy 
beneath.  Flowers  from  June  to  Aognst, 
fragrant,  large,  the  standard  petal  white 
changing  to  blue,  with  a  large  yeUow 
mark  in  the  centre  ;  wings  white  uintly 
striped ;  keel  white.  Cruikihanhi  and 
vancolor  are  desirable  varieties.  The 
plant  known  as  hybridua  ati'oeoccineua 
is  a  beautiful  free- flowering  variety  with 
deep  scarlet  blossoms,  and  has  probably 
originated  fium  forms  of  L.  mutabiiu. 

Culture  itc.  as  above,  and  as  for  L. 
luteui.     Seeds  to  be  sown  annnally. 

L.  nanus  [Common  Dwarf  Lupine). 
A  pretty  Colifomian  annual  1  ft.  or 
more  high.  Leaflets  6-7,  narrow  lance- 
shaped    acute,  hury.    Flowers  in  early 
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,  liUe  ftnd  Una.  Tim  vkriatj 
albut  haa  white  flowers;  ol&o-coeeinmu 
ie  very  compact  in  bftbit,  with  flowers 
white  and  TOHy-carmine. 

Culture  tic.  as  above  (br  L.  luleus. 
Seeds  to  be  sown  annnidly.  This  species 
and  its  varieties  are  vary  free-flowering 
and  ore  eBootive  in  beds  or  mosseB. 

L.  nootkAteosts. — A  perennial  1-1} 
ft.  high,  native  of  Nootka  Bound. 
Leaflets  7  B,  obovate  lonee -shaped,  hairy. 
Flowers  from  May  to  July,  blae,  mixed 
with  puiple,  white  or  yellow,  and  streaked 
with  deeper  veins. 

Culture  de,  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  or  division. 

L.  onuhis.—A  K.  Amerieon  peren- 
nial 1-2  ft.  high.  Leaflets  linear  lance- 
shaped,  covered  with  silvery  silky  down 
cm  both  side».  Flowers  from  May  to  No- 
vember, pale  blae,  with  deeper  coloured 
wings,  and  a  cihated  keel. 

CultuTf  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
•Aeds  or  division. 

L.  perennia. — A  pretty  perennial  abont 
2  h.  huh,  native  of  N.  America.  Flowers 
from  May  to  Jnly,  blue. 

Culture  rff.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seods  or  division. 

L.  pilosus  (t.  hiriutui). — A  bairy  B. 
European  annual  2-4  ft.  high.  Levels 
fl-ll,  oblong  lance-shaped.  Flowers  in 
summer,  bhie,  the  centre  of  the  standard 
petal  deeper  in  colour.  The  variety  alba 
has  white  flowers,  and  roieiif  pate  rose 

Culliire  <tc.  as  above  for  L.  luteut. 
Seeds  to  be  so»-n  annnally. 

L.  polyphjlhis  {L.  grandifoKui ;  L. 
macropkyllui),—A  strikingly  beautiM 
and  well-known  vigorous  perennial  8-6  ft. 
high,  native  of  California.  Leaflets  ll-lC, 
lance-shaped,  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  in 
sununer,  m  great  profusion,  varying  from 
bine  to  purple  and  reddish -purple  and 
white.  There  are  several  variations 
known  as  alhifionit,  argenfeua,  flexuotut, 
larifionig,  Lathmanni.  rivularit  Ac. 
Forieyoiushasviolflt-blueflowars  streaked 
with  white.  The  white-flowered  variety 
(aUnJlonia)  is  ver^'  charming,  and  the 
only  way  to  increase  a  really  good  form 
of  it  is  by  dividing  the  root  clumps. 

Cvlliire  dc.  as  above  recommended 
(or  the  perennial  speoMs,  Beeds  may  be 
alao  sown  in  cold  tratneH  as  soon  as  ripe, 
or  a  few  ID  small  pots,  from  which  latter 


the  seedlings  may  be  traneferied  in  spring 
wIthoQt  breaking  the  boll  of  soiL 

L.  pubeecens. — A  branching  downy 
annual  2-8  It.  high,  native  of  Mexieo- 
and  Ciuateniala.  Leaflets  7-9,  lance - 
shaped ;  stipules  awl-diaped.  Flowera 
from  July  to  September,  vtolet-blne,  with 
a  white  centre,  becoming  deep  purple. 
Ehrenberffi  ie  a  variety  of  this  species. 

Culltire  de.  as  above  for  L.  Ivteut. 
Seeds  to  be  sown  annually. 

L.  SabloL — A  N.  Ameriean  paieimial 
2-8  ft.  high.  Leaflets  7-12,  lonee-shaped, 
pointed,  nlky.    Flowers  in  eariy  summer, 

CuUwre  dc.  as  above.  Increased  bj 
seeds  and  division. 


{L.  HirutcalaluM ;  L. 
tubramomt;  L.  tszmsu).  —  An  ele^nt 
downy-stemmed  annual  about  1  fL  high,  ' 
native  of  Texas.  Leaflets  6,  obovate 
lance-shaped,  thick  or  fleshy,  nowere 
frcon  Jnly  to  September,  deep  rich  blue, 
with  a  yellow  blotch  at  the  oaee  of  the 
standard  petal;  keel  white,  tipped  with 
blue. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  L.  latent. 
Seeds  to  be  sown  annnally. 

L.  tomentosns.—A  beautiful  Peruvian 
perennial  4-6  ft.  high,  covered  nith  short 
silky  hairs.  Leaflets  6-10,  oblong,  blnnt- 
ish,  tnucronulate,  tapering  to  the  base, 
nowers  in  summer,  large,  variously 
c<rioured  blue,  purple,  rose  &c. 

Culture  dc.  ae  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  or  dividon.  This  specie*  may  not 
be  quite  hardy  in  the  coldest  parte  of  the 
conn  try. 

L.  tricolor  elegons  (L.  Dunneiti).— 
A  very  pretty  slightly  downy  aunDtJ  of 
uncertain  origin.  Leaflets  7-0.  Flowers 
in  summer,  standard  petal  deep  viidet  or 
pnrple  beeomine  deeper  in  colour  with 
age ;  wings  and  keel  white. 

Vulture  dc.  as  above  for  L.  lutein. 
Seeds  to  be  sown  annually. 

L.  Taiius  (X.  semiverticillatjii). — An 
annnat,  2-8  ft.  high,  native  of  Sp^n, 
and  also  found  in  most  parts  of  S.W. 
Europe.  The  stems  and  leaves  are  cov- 
ered with  a  whitish  silvery  down.  Leaf- 
lets usually  G-6,  oblong-lance -shaped, 
hairy  beneath.  Flowers  in  summer, 
usually  dark  bine,  largo,  often  qiloahed 
with  white. 

CuUuire  de.  as  above,  and  for  L.  Jutous., 
Seeds  to  be  sown  annually. 
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—A  downy  Gnlifomian 
annual  14-2  ft.  hieh.  Leaflets  9  11, 
ubovkte-lutee  8hap«d,  slightly  hairy  be- 
neath. Flowen  from  Tiily  to  Beptcmber, 
deep  pnrple  or  violet,  with  a  white  keel. 

Culture  Ae.  «b  above  for  L.  hiffut. 
Seeds  to  be  sown  atmnally. 

ADENOCARPUS.  —  A  genus  con- 
•isting  of  B  epeeies  of  ailky,  downy,  or 
hairy  khnibc,  with  digitstely  8-lbUolatB 
leaves  and  yellow  flowsrs  m  terminal 
racemes.  Two  upper  lobes  of  calyx  free; 
H  tower  more  or  less  connate.    Standard 

Eelal  roundish )  wings  obovate  or  oblong; 
eel  niach  inonrved  or  slightly  beaked. 
Stamens  10,  nnited  in  one  bundle.  Pod 
linear,      compressed,      with     glandular 

Oitllure  and  Propagitlion.  —  These 
plants  thrive  in  a  mixture  of  loam, 
peat,  and  sand,  and  are  very  useful  plants 
for  borders  or  shrubberies,  which  are 
brightened  by  their  elegant  yellow  flowers. 
Pbuils  may  be  increased  by  seeds,  layers. 
or  cuttings,  the  latter  being  pat  luider  a 
^ass  in  sandy  soil  in  eommer  and  auttuim. 
The  species  mentioned  below  are  the 
hardiest  in  this  country. 

A.  dccortkaiM  (A.  Boiitieri). —  A 
bewitiftil  Spanish  eiirub,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  Omiimon  Furze  in  appearance 
and  habit.  The  branehes,  however,  are 
qntte  tree  from  spines,  bat  are  densely 
clothed  with  leaves  cut  into  2-8  foliolate 
linear  leaflets.  During  the  early  siunmer 
months  maasM  of  large  golden-yellow 
bloBKims  are  freely  home,  and  look  very 
effective  against  the  deep  green  of  the 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  It  is  casUy 
raiwd  fmn  seeds,  but  as  the  seedlinga  do 
not  ttanqilant  well,  thsy  are  best  grown 
(m  in  pots  nntil  larjge  enough  to  transfer 
to  their  permanent  positions. 

A.  hiapuiictts.^A  deciduous  Spanish 
sbmb  a-4  ft.  high,  with  hairjr  branches, 
and  &.f<^olate,  clustered  leaves.  Flowers 
in  Jone,  yellow,  m  crowded  : 

Cnllure  tfr.  as  above. 


A.  JHtennedins.— A  deciduous  shmb 
S-4  ft.  high,  native  of  S.  Italy  and  Sioil^, 
with  rather  shagor  branches.  Flowen  m 
May,  not  crowded  on  the  raccmee. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  nanlfolitw. — A  deciduous  species 
)t-4  ft.  Ugh,  native  of  exposed  heaths  in 


France.  Branches  smooth.  Flower*  in 
May,  yellow,  not  crowded  on  the  racemes 

Ciilliire  itc.  as  above. 

A.  telonen^s. — A  deeiduons  native  of 
S.  France,  2-4  fi.  high.  Flowers  in  June, 
yellow,  not  crowded  ou  the  racemes. 

Culture  ife.  as  above. 

L ABU  RN  U  M  iGnLimtJ  R*i»  ; 
GoLDKH  Cbain).  —  A  genus  with  a  few 
species  of  ornamental  smooth  or  downy 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  di^tately  8-foliolate 
leaves,  inconspicuous  stipules,  and  yellow 
flowers  in  terminal  racemes.  Calyx 
shortly  S-toothed.  Petals  free,  clawed ; 
Standard  petal  ovate  or  round  ;  wings 
obovate ;  keel  incurved,  bluntish,  shorter 
than  the  wings.  Btamens  10,  united  in 
one    bimdle.      Pod    linear,    flatly    com- 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Labur- 
nnms  thrive  in  almost  ajiy  soil  and 
situation,  but  they  are  most  eHective  as 
groups  in  open  spaces.  If  near  large  trees 
or  biiildin^'R.  they  soon  become  imgainty- 
loohing  and  one-sided.  The  plants  are 
easily  raised  from  seeds,  but  there  is  great 
variation  among  them,  some  having  short 
loose  miserable  clusters  of  flowers.  The 
finest  varieties—those  with  very  long 
crowded  oluaters  of  bloom^are  the  best 
to  grow,  and  th^  may  be  increased  by 
graning  or  budding  on  the  commoner 
varieties.  In  nmlcing  new  plantations  it  is 
better  to  use  young  plants,  as  older  ones 
are  difficult  to  transfdant  and  take  a  long 
time  to  recover  from  the  shock  to  the  roots. 
Fine  varieties  of  Laburnum  when  in  blos- 
som always  attract  such  great  admiration 
that  they  are  often  planted  as  a  result  in 
all  sorts  of  positions— suitable  and  other- 
wise— to  the  exclusion  of  other  choice 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs. 

L.  Adami  (Purple  Labumum). — This 
remarkable  tree,  15-20  ft.  high,  is  supposed 
to  be  a  '  graft '  hybrid  between  the  purple- 
flowered  Cytitatpterpureue  and  the  yellow- 
flowered  Lt^umwm  vulgare,  raised  by 
Jean  Louis  Adam,  from  whom  it  takes  its 
name.  The  flowers  are  intermediate  in 
character  and  colonr  between  the  two 
parents,  but  sometimes  yellow,  porple,  and 
mtermediate  flowers  are  seen  on  the  same 
plant— the  first  two  ptoduoing  seeds,  the 
latter  sterile. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

L.  alplnum  (Oytutti  alpimu), — Seotoh 
Laburnum.— A    European  tree  15-20  (t. 
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high,  with  ovate  lanae'Bhap«d  leaflets, 
rounded  at  the  baae>  Flowers  in  June, 
yellow,  in  drooping  olustera.  C.  fragrant, 
C.  hiriatv/m,  and  C,  pendulwin  are  veu'ie- 
ties,  the  characters  of  nhich  are  indicated 
in  the  names.  The  variety  ^  Eicftinjeri  hae 
very  long  dusCera  of  flowers ;  OMtvmnale 
flowers  in  aatunut  from  the  end  of  the 
current  year's  shoots  ;  Farlteti  ha8  very 
long  racemes  of  deep  yellow  flowers ; 
Watereri  has  racemes  a  foot  or  more  in 
length,  and  is  probably  the  utost  beantifnl 

Culture  etc.  as  above,  p.  &11. 

L.  canunanicmu. — A  beautiful  bnt  not 
well-known  shrub  8-4  ft.  high,  native  of 
Asia  Tklinor.  Leaves  small,  shortly 
stalked,  8-foliolate.  Flowers  in  Jans  and 
Jnly,  bright  yellow,  in  erect  racemes 
forming  a  large  truss  at  the  ends  of  the 
shoots.    Grows  well  in  chalky  soil. 

CiiUiire  ife.  as  above,  p.  827. 

L.  Tulgare  ((7y(i»u#  Laburnum).— 
Common  Ziabjimum. — A  tree  20-30  ft. 
high,  native  of  Central  and  3.  Enrope. 
Branches  round,  whitish;  leaflets  ovate 
lance-shaped,  downy  beneath.  Flowers 
from  April  to  June,  bright  yellow,  in 
drooping  racemes  often  nearly  a  foot  in 
length  in  the  best  forms. 

There  are  several  varieties,  among 
which  the  best  are :  aureum,  with  golden- 

S"low  leaves ;  CarUari,  with  very  narrow 
Sets  and  long  racemes;  mvoluium. 
with  the  leaflets  cnrled  so  as  to  form 
*  rings ; '  mtercifolMm,  with  leaflets  siiiu- 
ated  and  lobed,  like  a  miniature  Oak-leaf 
in  outline  ;  eeroUnv^ti,  flowers  later  than 
most   of   the  others;   movitrosam  fasti- 

C'atum  is  a  form  with  erect  flexible 
anchas ;  and  tettilifolium-'ia  recognised 
by  the  absence  of  leaf  stalks. 

There  is  also  a  form  with  variegated 
leaves,  which  is  not  particularly  attractive 
and  maybe  regardedmerolyasa  curiosity. 

Cvlturre  <tc.  as  above,  p.  827. 

PETTERIA.— This  genus  has  been 
separated  from  Labumnm  and  Cytisus, 
and  has  only  one  species  here  described 
nitb  the  characters  of  the  genus  : — 

P.  ramentacea  [Cytwtit  Weldeni  ; 
Lahnrnum  ramentaecvw).  —  A  dwarf 
smoothish  shrub,  native  of  Dalmatia,  with 
digitately  8-foIiolate  leaves,  elliptic  entire 
leaflets,  and  small,  blunt  or  obsolete  sti- 
pules. Flowers  in  spring,  yellow,  in  dense 
terminal  erect  racemes.  Calyx  bell- 
shaped,  8-lobed,  oUiated.    Standard  petal 


round ;  wings  and  k«el  oblong,  rather 
straight;  keel  pouched  on  each  nide. 
Stamens  10,  united.  Pod  broadly  linear, 
rather  sickle- shaped,  compressed. 

Culture  and  Propagalimi.  —  This 
species  n-ill  flourish  in  ordinary  good 
garden  soil,  and  is  suitable  for  massing 
with  other  shrubs.  Seeds  are  freely  pro- 
duced, and  plants  may  be  readily  raised 
from  these  when  sown  either  in  autumn 
or  spring  in  cdd  frames,  or  out  of  doors 
in  the  milder  parts  of  the  country.  Layers 
may  also  be  made  in  autumn,  and  any 
particularly  fine  varieties  may  be  grafted 
on    seedling    stoeks    of  the    commoner 

GENISTA  (RotK  Broom).— A 
genus  with  about  70  species  of  smooth  or 
silky,  armed  or  spiny  shrubs.  Leaves 
simple  or  rarely  digitately  3-foliolate. 
Stipules  minuteoi  none.  Flowers  yellow, 
rarely  white,  either  singly  or  in  clusters 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Calyx  bell- 
shaped,  the  upper  lobes  usually  free,  the 
3  lower  united.  Standard  petal  ovate; 
wings  oblong  ;  keel  oblong,  strai^t  or 
sUgbtly  incurved.  Stamens  10,  united  in 
one  bundle.  Pod  roundish,  ovate,  oblong, 
or  linear. 

Culture  and  Propagation — Genistas 
thrive  in  any  good  well-drKined  garden  soil, 
and  are  easUy  increased  from  seeds. 
These  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  in 
spring,  either  out  of  doors  for  the  hardier 
species,  or  in  cold  frames  for  the  more 
tender  ones.  The  seedlings  are  pricked 
out  when  large  enough  and  given  more 
room  to  develop,  and  are  ultimately 
planted  in  their  permanent  positions. 

As  many  species  begin  to  show  signs 
of  decay  after  a  few  years'  growth,  it  is 
always  safb  to  raise  young  plants  from 
seeds  every  two  or  three  years  to  take  the 
place  of  any  that  show  signs  of  weakness. 

G.  etnenaia  (Spartium  atntTUe).^ 
A  native  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  6-16  ft. 
high,  with  few  Imear  silky  leaves  on  the 
younger  twigs  only.  With  the  advance  of 
age  the  leaves  drop  and  the  slender  green 
branches  have  to  perform  their  duties. 
Flowers  from  June  to  August,  in  great 
profusion,  the  bright  yellow  clusters  being 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  deep  green  of 
the  twigs. 

Culture  Sc,  as  above. 

G.  auglica  {Needle  Furte;  Petty 
Whin).—f^  prostrate  British  shmb  1-3  ft. 
high,    with    ovate  -  lance  -  shaped   spin; 
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Imiv«b.  Floware  in  eorlj  summer  (May 
«nd  June),  yellow,  in  abort  lekfy  racemes. 

CuUure  dc.  at  above. 

G.  anxantica.  - —  A  dwarf  spreading 
spedee,  native  of  Italy,  with  ovate  elliptie, 
rather  leathery  leaves,  and  a  profosion  of 
golden-yellow  flowers  late  in  enrnmer. 

Culture  ie.  as  above.  This  is  a  good 
plant  for  maoaing  in  the  cook  garden  in 
warm  sheltered  positions. 

G.  aspalatlioides. — A  pretty  denM  and 
compAot  ^iny  bash  1-3  ft.  high,  native 
of  S.W.  Europe.  During  the  summer 
months  (in  July  and  Augnst)  it  bears 
masses  of  yeDow  flowers. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  It  Is  a  good 
plant  for  the  rook  garden  or  for  fiimiBbing 
the  sides  of  grassy  slopes,  banks  fto. 

G.  ephedroides.— A  stiffish  spiny  shrub 
3-8  ft.  high,  native  of  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia.  Leaflets  8,  smooth,  linear.  Flowers 
in  Bommer  from  Jane  to  Angost,  yellow. 

Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  828. 

G.  genoanica.  —  A  European  species 
abont  16  in.  high,  with  ardiing  stems, 
and  an  abnndanee  of  bright  yellow 
flowers  in  smnmer  and  antoinn. 

Culture  dc,  as  above.  A  good  rook 
garden  plant. 

G.  hiapairio.  -r-  A  native  of  ij.W. 
Europe,  6-12  in.  high  or  more,  M-ith 
lance-shaped  h^ry  leaves  and  stiffish 
branehod  ^ines.  Flowers  firom  May  to 
July,  large,  yellow,  fragrant,  in  crowded 
racemes.  Flore  plena  is  a  charming 
double -flowered  variety. 

Culture  de.  aa  above,  p.  328. 

G.  moDo^enna  (3.  Betama).—K  slen- 
der-stemmed twig^  species  2-4  ft.  high, 
native  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  Leaves 
linear  oblong,  downy.  Flowers  in  sum- 
mer, white,  nlky,  in  lateral  few-flowered 
racemes  which  give  a  charming  appear- 
ance to  the  plant. 

Culture  dc,  as  above.  This  fine 
species  is  rather  too  tender  for  cultivation 
out  of  doorB  in  the  British  Islands  except 
in  the  mildest  parts  of  the  south  Siud 
west.  Even  in  such  places  it  is  safer  (o 
plant  it  in  the  warmest  and  most  sheltered 
epots.  A  good  plant  for  seaside  places ; 
grows  well  in  sandy  soil. 

G.  ovata.— A  native  of  Central  and 
S.  Europe,  2-4  ft.  high,  with  round,  hairy, 
eract,  striped  stems,  and  hairy  ovate 
leaves,  lowers  in  stunmer,  yellow,  in 
■bort  dusters.    This  is  probably  one  of 


the  many  forms  of  elatior,  referred  to 
under  Q,  tijict^iria  below. 

Culture  dc.  Ets  above. 

G.      piloaa    [Oreenwae^,  — A    dense 

Cstrnte  shrub,  native  of  the  gravelly 
.ths  in  the  S.  and  S.W.  of  England, 
with  obovate- lance- shaped  blunt  downy 
leaves.  Flowers  in  May  and  June,  bright 
yellow,  axillary  on  short  stalklets. 

Cuttare  dc.  as  above.  A  good  plant 
for  dry  places  in  the  rock  garden. 

G.  radiata  [SpM-tium  radiatMm). — A 
native  of  Central  and  S.  Europe,  1-6  fL 
high,  with  smooth  angular  branches. 
Leaflets  S,  linear,  silky.  Flowers  in 
summer  (June  and  Jnly),  bright  yellow, 
borne  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  A  good  plant 
for  dry  soOs. 

of  S.  Spain  about  8  ft.  high,  with  slender 
twiggy  branches.  Flowers  in  July, 
yellow,  in  great  abundance. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

G.  sagittalia. — A  distinct  species  less 
than  1  ft.  high,  native  of  S.  Europe, 
having  two-edged,  wing-like  branches, 
with  ovate  lanoe-shaped  leaves,  and 
masses  of  yellow  flowers  in  May  and 
June,  l>ome  in  erect  racemes  at  th^  ends 
of  the  shoots. 

CaltiiTf  dc.  as  above. 

G.  tinctoria  {Dyer't  Qreenweed). — A 
ronnd-stemmed  spineless  shrub  1-2  it. 
high,  native  of  Britain.  Leaves  lance- 
shaped,  smoothieh.  Flowers  froni  July  to 
September,  bright  yellow,  in  great  pro- 
fosion. The  variety  elatior,  from  the 
Caucasus,  grows  4  or  S  ft.  high,  and  bears 
large  panicles  of  yellow  flowers. 
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dently  a  very  variable  plant.  The  variety 
Jtore  plena  with  double  flowers  is  very 
attractive,  and  makes  a  good  plant  fortht- 
rock  garden  or  on  banks. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

G.  virgata. — A  round-branched  twiggy 
species  3-10  ft.  high,  native  of  Madeira. 
Leaves  oblong  lonce-shaped,  rather  silky. 
Flowers  from  April  to  July,  golden -yellow, 
in  racemes  at  the  end  of  nearly  every 
twig.  Occasionally  the  blossoms  are 
borne  a  second  time  in  autamn,  but  never 
in  such  great  profitsion  oe  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Although  a. 
native  of  tiadeira,  this  species  seems  to 
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be  perfeotly  hardy  out  of  doom,  aX  leut  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

SPARTIUM  (BcsH  or  Spanish 
Bbooh).  —  This  KB°°B  coneisM  of  oitly 
one  epeciee  described  below  and  including 
the  generic  chanictera. 

S.  jnncenm  (8.  acutifoHuvi ;  Qgnista 
juneea  ;  Spartianthiiit  jwmxua).  —  A 
well-known  Doiatifal  ehmb  H-10  ft.  high, 
native  of  Mediterranean  oountriea. 
BnuicheB  ilender,  twiggy,  round,  and 
uiually  without  leftvee  or  BtipoleE. 
Flowara  from  June  to  August,  large, 
bri^t  yellow,  in  erect  oluetera,  and  great 
pronuion.  Calyx  somewhat  epathe-like. 
Ijtandaid  petal  large,  round ;  wings 
obovate ;  keel  incurved,  pointed,  longer 
Chan  the  wings.  Stamens  10,  united  in 
one  bundle.  Pod  elongate,  lineEir,  smooth, 
flat.  There  is  a  double -flowered  form 
called  jforc  pUno, 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Spanish  Broom  will  grow  well  in  any  poor 
dry  soil  in  exposed  situations,  and  is  use- 
ful for  borders,  shrubberies,  or  sunny 
bank*,  tlevet&l  fine  specimens  may  be 
seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  between  Slough  and  Maiden- 
head. Plants  are  eaail,v  raised  from 
seeds,  which  ri^n  in  quantity.  The  need- 
pods  *re  best  picked  just  before  the.v  begin 
to  open,  and  if  placed  in  shallow  trays  in 
a  wsxm  sunny  place  will  soon  ripen  fully. 
The  seeds  may  then  be  sown  in  the  open 
border,  but  as  a  rule  the  seedlings  will 
not  appear  until  the  following  spring. 
They  maj'  then  be  transplanted  in  mild 
showery  weather,  when  large  enough,  and 
it  judiciously  placed  will  fonn  very  strik- 
ing features  in  the  garden.  Besides  seeds, 
plants  may  be  raised  from  cuttings. 
Shoots  of  the  more  or  less  rijiened  and 
flowerless  stems  may  be  inserted  in  sandy 
soU  under  a  handlight  in  late  sumuiei  or 
autumn  and  n-ill  be  well  rooted  by  the 
following  spring. 

In  spring,  before  growth  eonnnences, 
old  straggling  plants  may  be  cut  down 
riuite  low.  This  will  induce  new  and 
strong  young  growths  to  spring  np  from 
the  base,  and  thus  refurnish  the  plant  and 
give  it  a  better  shape  and  appearance. 

ULEX  (FuBZK  ;  Ookbe  ;  '\Vhin).~'A 
genus  oontaining  about  a  dozen  species  of 
sharply  spiny  shraba,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  reduced  to  spiny  stallcs  or  small 
scales.  Stipules  none.  Flowers  yellow, 
Bolitaij    or   in    short   axillary    racemes. 


Calyx  luembranons,  ooloured,  2-parted. 
PeUls  shortly  clawed,  nearly  equal; 
standard  ovate ;  wings  and  keel  abUng, 
blunt.  Stamens  10,  united  in  one  bundle. 
Pod  ovate,  oblong,  and  shorlJj  linear, 
eompressed  or  swollen. 

Cultura  and  Pnvagatitm.  —  The 
beauty  of  the  Puree  when  in  bloom  is 
very  well  known.  For  oovering  banks, 
knolls,  :nounds  Ac.  it  is  very  aiefhl,  and 
requires  no  cultural  skill.  It  is  beet  to 
use  yoimg  plants,  as  old  ones  are  awkward 
to  handle,  and  besides  do  not  transj^ant 
weU.  Seeds  genninate  freely  in  spring, 
after  having  been  noitTi  as  soon  as  ripe  in 
autumn,  but  the  special  varieties  may  also 
be  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened  or 
half-ripened  shoots  placed  imder  a  hand- 
light  in  late  sununer  or  autumn. 

U.  enropMw. — This  is  the  well-known 
Goree,  Whin,  or  Fnne,  seen  in  sneh 
abundance  on  British  comnuMis,  bank*^ 
Ac.  It  grows  2  8  ft.  high,  and  has  the 
spines  sometimes  furnished  with  minute 
1  -foliolate  hairy  leaves.  Flowers  in 
February  and  March,  yellow,  }  in.  lon^t, 
odorous,  with  black  hairs  on  the  calyx. 
Flore-pleno  is  a  beautiful  double -floweied 
variety,  almost  hiding  the  branches  with 
its  wealth  of  bloom.  Slrietut  (known  as 
the  Irish  Furze)  has  stiffish  ereet  branches. 
In  Ireland  the  young  shoots  of  Furze  are 
often  chopped  np  fine  and  given  to  horaes. 

Culture  dr.  as  above. 

U.  nanus  {Cat  Whin;  Tarn  Furze).— 
Also  a  native  of  the  British  Islands  I-S  ft. 
high,  with  droopiflg  branohee,  and  spines 
j-lj  in.  long.  Flowers  from  July  to 
November,  i  in.  long,  followed  by  pods 
which  persist  till  the  following  year.  The 
variety  OaUi  has  ascending  branehea,  and 
stiff  spines  longer  than  tiioae  of  iMtiM 
proper. 

Cutturr  rfc  as  above. 

CYTISUS  (Bbooh).— A  genus  with 
less  than  40  species  of  shmbs,  rarely 
spiny-  Leaves  1  -8-foIiolate,  or  absent. 
Flowers  yellow,  purple,  or  white.  Calyx 
more  or  less  2-lipped.  Standard  petals 
almost  round,  or  ovate ;  wings  obovate, 
or  oblong;  keel  straight  or  incurved, 
obtuse  or  scarcely  painted.  Stamens  10, 
united.  Pod  flat,  eompressed,  oblong  or 
linear,  smooth  or  hairy, 

Cultitrt  and  Propagation. — The 
hardy  Cytians  are  ornamental  shraba,  and 
grow  well  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  being 
useful  in  grotqie,  borders,  or  shrabbnies. 
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Th«y  ara  moatly  rftiied  easil;  faun  Mod* 
•own  in  the  open  air  as  soon  as  ripe,  or 
in  oold  frunM  in  the  oaae  of  the  more 
tonder  varietiee.  The  saedlingB  may  be 
tmnaplantad  in  E^ag  to  their  permajient 
foeitioofi.  The  plants  may  also  be  in- 
enaaed  bj  layers ;  or  the  choicer  varietiea 
may  be  grafted  on  the  commoner  sorts, 
but  this  IB  not  recommended.  Cuttings 
of  the  more  or  less  ripened  and  flowerleBs 
shoots  win  root  in  fine  sandy  soil  if  in- 
serted about  August  and  September  in  a 
shaded  spot  and  covered  with  a  hondllght. 
In  spring  when  well  rooted  they  may  be 
transplanted.  To  secure  the  finest  etieats 
the  plant*  should  be  grown  in  bold  masses. 
As  their  roots  strike  down  rather  deeply 
into  the  soil  theee  plants  are  partionluly 
well  suited  for  growing  in  dry  sandy  soils 
in  whieh  other  uimbs  will  not  thrive.  Ae 
tbey  do  not  however  retain  their  vi^anr 
and  floiiferousnesB  for  many  years,  it  is 
ts  well  always  to  have  a  stock  of  yoong 
plants  at  hand. 

C.  albna  {WhUe  S^niah  Broom).— 
A  round- stemmed,  twiggy  shrub,  6--10 
ft.  high,  native  of  the  ^sniah  Peninsula. 
Leaves  sessile,  S-foliobite,  with  linear 
oblong  silky  leaflets.  Flowers  about 
Whitsuntide,  white,  in  long  oluatered 
racemes,  in  great  proftiaion.  The  variety 
titeamatut  has  wine-red  flowers,  and 
multiflorut  ia  a  free- flowering  form  of 
the  type. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above, 

C.  ArdoiaL  —  A  pretty  rock  plant, 
about  4  in.  high,  native  of  the  Maritime 
Alps,  with  stifGsh  deenmbent  stems, 
tpriofpag  from  a  knotted  and  twisted 
stock.  I^«fletB  (Novate,  hairy,  silky 
when  young.  Flowers  in  spring,  bright 
yellow,  1-6  m  the  axils  of  esch  lea£ 

Culture  ic.  as  above.  This  charming 
little  Broom  flonrisfaes  in  warm  and  dry 
positions  in  the  rock  garden,  and  Is  very 
efiisctive  during  April  and  May  when 
eovered  with  masses  of  bright  yellow 
blossoms, 

C.  anstitaeirs.  —  A  ronnd-stemmed 
twiggy  Arah  ^-4  ft.  hi|^,  native  of 
Austria,  and  covered  with  close.prensed 
atilfisb  hairs.  Leaflets  spindle-shaped. 
Flowers  in  June,  yellow.  There  is  a 
variety  called  iettevnthitt  with  soft  whitish 
or  creamy -yellow  blOBsoma. 

CuUwra  Ae.  as  above. 

C.  bUerus  (C.  elon^aJMJ.—A  spread- 
iDg  twiggy  Hungarian  bush,  about  8  fl. 


high.  Leaves  &4(^<date,  with  close- 
pressed  hairs  beneath.  Flowera  in  Hay, 
or^fht  yellow,  about  1^  in.  long. 

Ciiliure  As.  as  above.  This  is  a  very 
variable  speoies,  and  ia  known  under 
many  other  names,  such  as  eanarievtit, 
aaueaticu*,  rulhenicut,  leroUnui,  ura- 
leniit  ke. 

C.  npitatuB.  —  A  hairy,  branched 
European  shrub,  2-4  fl.  high.  Leaflets 
ovate-elliptic,  hairy.  Flowers  in  June^ 
yellow,  numerous. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above.  This  apeoies 
is  also  known  as  C.  calyeinut. 

C.  hirsotns.  —  A  decumbent  shmb, 
with  round  twiggy  branches,  native  of 
Europe.  Leaflets  obovate,  hairy  beneatJii. 
Flowers  in  Jnne,  yellow,  clustered  on 
very  short  stalklets. 

Culture  tte.  as  above. 


This  is  a  charming 
hybrid  Sroom  raised  oa  a  chsnoe  seedling 
at  Kew.between  the  small  yellow-flowered 
C.  Ardoitti  and  the  tall  white-flowered 
C.  albut.  It  has  a  trailing  habit,  resem- 
bling in  that  respect  C.  Ardoini,  and 
during  the  later  spring  months  produces 
its  pale  creamy-yellow  blossoms  in  great 
proraeion. 

Culture  <fc.  OS  above.  To  keep  this 
beautiful  plant  quite  true  in  character  it 
is  safer  to  increase  itby  means  of  cuttings, 
as  plants  raised  from  seeds  are  likely  to 
vary  a  good  deal,  and  would  probably 
revert  to  one  or  the  other  parent  eventu- 
ally. For  truliug  over  Uie  surface  of 
beds,  in  the  rock  garden,  or  sunny  banks, 
this  hybrid  is  a  valuable  acquisition. 

{Qenilia  candi- 
0.  triquetra). — A 
native  of  S.  Europe  2-4  ft  hi|^,  with 
triangular  decumbent  stems,  and  simple 
or  8-foliolate  leaves ;  leaflets  ovate  lanoe- 
shaped,  hairy.  Flowers  in  sommer, 
yellow,  in  short  terminal  raoemes. 

Cultnre  ifc.  as  above. 

C.  nigricans.  —  A  downy  Austrian 
shrub,  ft  6  ft.  high,  with  round  twiggy 
branches.  Leaves  8-foliolate,  with  elliptio 
leaflets.  Flowers  in  June,  yellow,  in 
erect  racemes. 

Culture  At.  as  above. 

C.  pTKcox.  —  A  beantifU  flowering 
shrub  8-10  ft.  high,  with  a  firee  and 
giMehl  habit.  It  is  a  hybrid  between 
the  yellow  .flowered  C.  purgan*  and  the 
white-flowered  C.  allm*,  and  first  appeared 
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more  than  thirty  yean  ago.  It  nukea  a 
dense  and  compact  growth,  and  the  bright 
green  slender  twigs  give  it  an  evergreen 
character  when  not  in  bloBBom.  From 
the  middle  of  April  till  about  the  middle 
of  Maj',  the  young  ahoots,  often  nearly 
2  ft.  long,  are  literally  covered  with 
masseB  of  pale  primrose- yellow  flowers, 
whinh  however  emit  a  rather  powerful 
and  not  partioulaily  pteoBont  odonr. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  The  only  way 
to  keep  this  hybrid  true  to  character  is  to 
increase  it  by  cuttings  inserted  in  sandy 
soil  about  August  or  September,  as  recom- 
mended above.  It  nsually  ripens  seeds 
freely,  but  like  many  other  i^lante  of 
hybnd  origin,  the  chances  of  obtaining  the 
true  variety  from  seeds  are  very  remote. 

C.  puipureoi  (Purple  Broom).  —  A 
baantifol  wiry  branched  trailing  shrub, 
with  oblong  leaflets,  and  purple  flowers 
in  iie.y,  in  great  abondance.  Native  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

Culture  etc.  as  above.  It  is  often 
grafted  on  standards  of  the  Laburnum  to 
show  its  weeping  habit.  Among  rooks 
and  boolders  the  bruiehes  look  very  effec- 
tive when  in  bloom.  There  is  a  white- 
flowered  variety  called  albui,  and  a  pratty 
yellow -flowered  one  known  as  rati*- 
bonentii, 

C  KOparins  {Common  Broom).— k 
native  shrub  2-10  ft.  high,  with  slender 
angular  hairy  branches.  Leaves  8-folio- 
tate,  with  oblonc  leaflets.  Flowers  from 
April  to  July,  ydlow,  stjitary.  There  are 
several  forms  of  this  species,  but  the 
most  important  and  beautiful  is  andrea- 
nui  (Oenitia  atidreana),  in  which  the 
wings  of  the  yellow  flowers  are  of  a  rich 
purple -brown.  This  variety  is  much 
grown  aa  a  pot  plant,  and  is  gently  forced 
into  bloom  in  greenhouses  in  early  spring. 
Other  varieties  are  pendutut,  with  a  weep- 
ing habit ;  and  tulphiireui,  with  pale 
yellow  sulphur- coloured  blossoma. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  showy 
shrub  will  flourish  under  almost  any  cir- 
cumstances, except  in  wet,  cold  and 
boggy  sitoations. 

C.  aesaiUfolius.  ~  A  smooth,  round- 
branched  shrub  4-6  ft.  high,  native  of  S. 
Europe.  Leaflets  8.  ovate.  Flowers  in 
May,  yellow,  in  short  erect  racemes. 

Calture  if  c.  as  above. 

ONONIS  (Bbst  Kareow).— a  genos 
with  about  60  species  of  smooth,  ^wny 
or  hairy,  often  clammy  annual,  biennial,  or 


perennial  herbs  or  nnderBhmbs.  Leaves 
usually  pinnately  8-foholate,  with  tiie 
veins  running  into  teeth  on  the  edgM. 
Stipules  adnate  to  the  leaf  stalk.  Rowan 
rose,  yellow,  or  white,  in  axillary  solitaiy 
or  2-8-flowered  racemes.  Calyx  tutw 
short  with  nearly  equal  lobes.  Standard 
petal  nearly  round,  with  a  abort  claw ; 
wings  obovate  oblong ;  keel  incurved, 
beaked,  rarely  blnnt-  Stamens  10,  nnited, 
or  the  npper  one  rarely  free.  Pod  oblong 
or  linear,  inflated  or  round. 

Culture  wnd  Propagation. — The  Best 
Harrows  may  be  utilised  for  covering 
rough  banks  and  parts  of  the  rookeiy. 
They  grow  in  any  soil,  and  are  eatdiy 
increased  by  seeds,  or  division  of  the 
roots  in  early  autumn  or  spring.  The 
seeds  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in 
warm  sheltered  spots  out  of  doors,  or  in 
cold  frames,  and  the  seedlings  may  be 
transplanted  the  following  spring.  The 
shrubby  kinds  may  also  be  increased  by 
cuttings  of  the  fairly  well-ripened  shoots 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  under  a  faandlight 
about  August  and  September. 

Both  O.  tpirwta  and  O.  reclinala  are 
British  plants,  usually  found  on  dry  pas- 
tures, fields,  ei'iBa  Ac.,  and  although 
pretty,  perhaps  hardly  worth  cultivating 
when  there  are  so  many  better  [dants. 

O.  ar^onensia. — A  pretty  half-baidy 
shrub  1-2  fl.  high,  with  smooth  8.foli{^ate 
leaves  composed  of  roundish  serrate  leaf- 
lets. The  almost  stalkless  flowers  appear 
from  May  to  July  on  a  leafless  raceme, 
the  yellow  blossoms  being  usually  in  paba. 

Culfuire  do.  as  above.  Thig  spedeB 
IS  fairly  hardy  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
London,  and  ripens  seeds  fr«ely. 

O.  fhiticou. — A  handsome  sbmb  1-2 
ft.  high,  native  of  S.W.  Europe.  Leaflets 
8,  sessile,  smooth,  lance-shaped,  shining, 
unequally  serrated.  Flowers  in  summer, 
purple,  three  on  a  stalk. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  lucreaaad  by 
seeds  or  cuttings. 

O.  Natrix. — A  S.  European  perennial 
lj-2  ft  high,  clothed  with  a  clammy 
pubescence.  Leaflets  8,  oblong,  serrated 
at  the  apex.  Flowers  in  sumroet,  yellow, 
veined  with  red. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  or  division. 

O.  rotnndifoliA.  —  A  pretty  rather 
shrubby  perennial,  1-lj  ft.  hiffh,  native 
of  South  Europe.     Leaflets  8,  obovate. 
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roDodiah,  toothed.  Flowers  in  sommeT, 
ntj,  three  on  a  stalk. 

Ottllure  lie.  as  above.  Inorensed  by 
Beeda  or  cnttings. 

O.  TiauML  —  A  handsome  annnal 
with  downy  elammy  stems,  1  j  ~S  ft.  high. 
Leaflets  8,  toothed,  ^e  middle  one  lu-gest. 
Flowers  in  snmmer,  yellow,  in  long 
spikae,  the  back  of  the  standard  striped 
with  pturple. 

Culture  ite.  as  above.  Being  an 
annual  from  S.  Bnrope,  the  seeds  of  this 
species  may  be  sown  in  cold  frames  in 
antomn  or  spring,  afterwards  transplant- 
ii>g  the  aeedlmgs  to  their  lowering  poai- 
dons.  Or  they  may  be  sown  daring  April 
and  May  in  the  open  border  where  the 
plants  are  to  bloom,  thinning  the  seedlings 
ont  if  too  close  farther. 

PAROCHETUS  (Shamrock  Fkk).— 
A  geniiB  having  only  one  species : — 

P.  comnmiiis.— An  elegant  creeping 
perennial  about  8  in.  high,  native  of  the 
Himalayas.  The  stems,  which  root  at 
the  jointe,  have  8-foliolate  Clover-lilie 
leaves,  and  during  October  ami  November 
the  cobalt- blue  Pea- tike  bloBsoms  are 
produced  either  singly  or  2  or  8  together 
m  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

Culture  and  PropagafUm.  —  The 
Shamrock  Feais best  grownin  warm  sunny 
porta  of  the  rockery  in  well-drained  Boil. 
Owing  to  the  late  period  of  blooming,  the 
beantifril  blue  flowers  are  often  injured 
by  frost,  and  in  cold  localities  the  plants 
would  look  better  grown  in  pots  in  cold 
frames  or  a  cool  greenhouse.  Propagation 
is  eflected  by  dividing  the  rooting  stems 
in  spring,  or  by  sowing  the  seeds  at  the 
same  period  in  gentle  heat. 

HEDICAGO  (LucBsx;  Medick).— A 
genns  with  40  species  of  herbs,  only  one 
of  which  is  worth  growing.  Flowers 
yellow  or  violet,  one  or  more  on  a  stalk. 
Calyx  shortly  toothed  or  lobed.  Petals 
fr«e  from  the  stamen-tube ;  standard 
obovate  or  oblong,  contracted  at  the  base ; 
wing*  oblong,  longer  than  the  obtuse 
keeL  Stamens  10,  upper  one  fr«e-  Pod 
spirally  sickle-shaped,  or  often  shell-like, 
nnarmed  or  spiny. 

U.  falCKta. — A  native  prostrate  peren- 
nial  with  stems  2-4  ft.  long.  I,eaflets  8, 
oblong,  toothed  at  the  apex,  entire  at  the 
b«ae.  Flowers  in  summer,  nsually  pale 
yallow,  but  sometimes  violet  or  green,  in 
short  cloee  axillary  racemes. 


Culture  and  IVopagaUon.  —  This 
species  thri^'eE  in  any  soil,  and  is  suitable 
for  banks,  slopes,  or  rough  parts  of  the 
rook  garden.  It  may  be  increased  by 
seeds  sown  in  the  open  border  when  ripe, 
or  in  spring,  or  the  plants  may  also  be  m- 
creased  by  division  in  early  antumn  or 
spring. 

TRIFOLIUM(TBRF0It.;  Clovbr).— 
A  genns  oontaining  lSO-200  species  of 
annnal  oi  perennial  herbs,  with  digitately 
8-,  rarely  5-7-fbliotate  leaves,  with  stlpnles 
adnate  to  the  stalks.  Flowers  in  spikes, 
heads,  or  umbels,  rafely  solitarj-.  Calyx 
teeth  or  lobes  nearly  eqaal.  Petals  often 
withering,  long-ciawed,  or  the  4  lower 
ones  more  or  less  adnate  to  the  stamen- 
tube;  standard  oblong  or  ovate;  wings 
narrow,  longer  than  the  blunt  keel. 
Stamens  10,  upper  one  free  or  rarely 
united  at  the  middle  with  the  others. 
Pod  oblong  or  nearly  round,  or  obovate- 
compressed. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Trefoils  are  not  particnlarly  well-known 
flower  garden  plants,  but  a  few  of  them 
are  useful  for  creeping  about  in  the 
rookery  or  on  the  margins  of  borders. 
They  grow  in  almost  any  garden  soil,  and 
may  be  increased  by  division  in  autunm 
or  spring,  or  from  seed  sown  when  ripe 
in  the  open  border. 

T.  alpestre  (Owl-headed  Clover).— A. 
pretty  species  6- 12  in.  high,  from  the 
European  Alps  and  W.  Asia.  Leaflets 
lance-shaped,  leathery,  ciltate  tootlied ; 
stipules  narrow,  nearly  sessile.  Flowers 
in  June  and  July,  purple.     Petals  tiniled. 

Culture  tic.  as  above. 

T.  fimbriatum. — A  N.  American  species 
with  long  thick  prostrate  stems.  L^ets 
oblong  or  slightly  wedge-shaped,  I  in.  or 
more  long,  conspiouonsly  fringed  with 
bristly  teeUi.  Flowers  in  antomn,  purple ; 
calyx  teeth  spiny. 

Citlture  ifc.  as  above. 

T.  fucatum.  — A  Califoriuan  annnal 
B  in.  high.  Leaflets  roundish  wedge- 
shaped,  sharply  toothed,  thickish ;  etipnles 
large,  entire,  abruptly  pointed.  Flowen 
in  June,  creamy-white  mixed  with  red. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above.  Sow  seeds  an- 
nually in  warm  spots. 

T.  bybridnni  (AlHlce  or  Beutard 
Clover).  —  A  Eoropean  species  with 
fleinous  eteins  2-10  in.  long.  Leaflets 
obovate  or  oblong,  j-1  j  in.  long,  toothed ; 
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sti|>nl«B  oUoDK  with  triangular  tips. 
Flowers  from  Jnoe  to  Angort,  white  or 
roaj,  in  headB  about  1  in.  in  4iainet«r. 

Culture  Sc.  m  ftbove. 

T.  incAniatiim  (Crimtan  Clover). ~A 
pretty  S.  Enropeaa  annneJ  1  ft.  high, 
with  rather  slender  hairj  stemB.  Leaflets 
broadly  obovate  or  oboordate,  j-lj  in. 
long.  Flowers  in  June  (uid  July,  bright 
crimson,  j  in.  long ;  calyx  huty. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

T.  Lupinaster  {Battard  Lupine). — 
A  Siberian  qwoies  1-lj  ft.  high.  Leaves 
unstalked  ;  leaflets  6,  linear  lanoe-shaped, 
sharply  tootbed  and  pointed ;  stipules 
broad,  pointed.  Flowers  in  Bnmmer, 
purple.  Urge,  wings  and  keel  piJer  than 
the  standard.  There  is  a  white  form 
called  aib^lorum. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

T.  otyropicnm.  —  An  ereot  hairy- 
stemmed  species  1  ft.  high,  native  of 
Mt.  Olympus.  Leaflets  hairy,  elliptic- 
lance-shaped,  entire,  stipules  awl-sfaaped, 
■heathing.  Flowers  in  July,  yellowish, 
with  a  very  long  standard,  oalyz  hairy. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

T.  reflexum  {Buffalo  Clover).  —  A 
handsome,  more  or  less  deonmbent  N. 
American  annual,  with  stems  1-1^  ft. 
long.  Leaflets  obovate  or  obovate -oblong, 
erenulate  serrate ;  etipnles  leafy,  pointed. 
Flowers  from  April  to  Jane,  with  broadly 
ovate,  rosy-red  standard,  and  while  wings 
and  keel. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above. 

T.  repens  parpuremn  (Four-Uaved 
Shamrock). -~ A.  variety  of  the  common 
white  Clover  8-5  In.  high,  with  brown  or 
pnrplish  leaves  having  a  broad  purple 
spot  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaflets. 
Flowers  daring  summer,  small,  white, 
aligfaUy  fragruit. 

Cultare  dc.  as  above. 

T.  nibens.— A  native  of  Central  and 
8.  Europe  1  ft.  high.  Leaflets  long 
narrow ;  etipnlee  large.  Flowers  in 
snmmer,  carmine  at  pnrple-red,  in  large 
ovoid  heads. 

Culture  dc.  as  above, 

T.  apadicenm  {Brown  Clovet).  —  A 
European  species  6  in.  high.  Leoflete 
oblong-oTBte,  toothed ;  stipules  leafy 
pointed.  Flowers  in  summer,  yellow, 
standard  slightly  brownish,  obcordat«. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 


T.  nnillonun.  —  A  tofked  creeping 
Syrian  species  with  very  short  sterna. 
Leaflets  8,  ovate,  pointed,  toothed, 
nerved ;  atipnles  sheathing,  long  pointed. 
Flowers  in  June  and  July,  reddish,  in 
thick  ovoid  heads  on  long  stsilks. 

Culture  Sf.  as  above. 

ANTHYLLIS  (Kidkbt  Vktch).— A 
genus  with  !W  speeieB  of  heita  or  nnder- 
shrubs  nsually  with  pinnate  leaves,  rarely 
reduced  to  the  tonninaJ  leaflets.  Stipnlee 
■mall,  or  none.  Flowers  oaoally  in 
axillary  heads  or  clustered  at  the  eods  of 
the  branches.  Calyx  tubular  or  inflated, 
6-toothed.  Petals  nearly  equal,  long- 
clawed  ;  standard  ovate,  abrapt  or  3- 
auricled  at  the  base  ;  wings  ovate,  binnt; 
keel  smaller '  than  the  wings,  ineurved, 
bluntish,  swollen  at  eaeh  nde.  Stamens 
10,  usu^y  united.  Pod  ovoid,  or  shortly 
linear,  blcate  or  curved. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  When 
in  bloom  the  Kidney  Vetches  are  pretty 
plants,  and  look  well  in  the  rock  garden 
in  Bunny  positions,  and  in  usoally  well- 
drained  warm  soil.  The  annual  kinds 
may  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  the 
open  about  April.  The  perennials  may 
slsD  be  raised  in  the  same  way,  or  from 
cuttings  in  sandy  soil  under  a  ^osi  dorii^ 
the  later  summer  moothE.  Division  of 
some  kinds  may  also  be  practised  in 
autumn  or  spring. 

A.  Bsrba-Joris  {Jupiler't  Beard). — 
A  downy  Spanish  shrub  4-8  A.  high. 
Leaflets  9-18,  oblong-linear.  Flowers  in 
March,  pole  yellow,  numerona. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Inoreaeed  by 
seeds  or  cuttings. 

A.  erinacea  {Srinaeea  hitpantea). — A 
distinct  spiny  almost  leafless  species  6-lS 
in.  high,  native  of  Spain.  Leaves  few, 
oval  or  oblong.    Flowers  in  .\pril,  bluish. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  or  division.  Requires  a  warm  shel- 
tered position  on  the  rockery. 

A.  Hermannue  {Cytimit  yracui). — 
A  ahrubby  Coraican  species  2-4  ft.  high, 
with  almost  stalkless  simple  or  8-folialate 
leaves,  more  or  lass  downy.  The  yellow 
flowers  (qtpear  in  April  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Inereaaed  by 
seeds  or  cuttings. 

A.  monbuia. — A  pretty  tailed  silky 
and  hoary  rock  plant,  S-fl  m.  hi^  imtive 
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of  Hm  Alps.  L«ftfle(s  uanMraua,  ovol- 
oblong,  MUto,  amall,  entire.  Flowers  in 
Jane,  pink  or  porple,  in  denu  beads  with 
a  ]»a,fy  involucre  as  in  the  variety  alrit- 

Culture  ifc.  oa  above  Inereaaed  by 
M»dB  or  divieion. 

A.  Vnlneraria  (Common  Woun4«mrl). 
A  pretty  native  perennial  with  rilky  itemB 
9-18  m.  hi^,  and  pinnate  IsavM  having 
3-6  pairs  of  narrow  oblong  leaflets  ^-1^ 
in.  long.  The  flowers  appear  from  Jtme 
to  Angnst  and  are  usoally  yellow  in  colour, 
bnt  sometimes  white  aa  in  the  rsfiety 
dba,  or  pink,  or  red.  The  variety 
DUleni  has  creamy-eolonred  flowers  with 
red  tips. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  The  common 
Wonndwort  is  found  growing  naturally 
on  dry  rocky  banks,  and  may  be  utilised 
for  covering  dry  bare  places  in  the  rock 
garden. 

SECURIGERA  (Axa  Wk8D  ; 
Hatckst  Vbtch). — A  genus  with  only 
one  species  described  below  :~ 

S.  Coronilla  (Coronilla  Seeuridtvea). 
A  rather  pretty  S.  European  annual  1  ft. 
high  with  oddly  pinnate  leave*  and  entire 
Uaflete ;  stipnles  small,  membranous. 
Flowers  in  July,  yellow,  nodding,  at  the 
tips  of  the  axillary  peduncles ;  petals  free 
from  the  stamen  tube ;  standard  nearly 
round ;  wings  oblique  oblong ;  keel  in- 
«urvad,  somewhat  beaked.  Stamens  10, 
upper  one  free.  Pod  linear,  falcate, 
pointed,  flatly  oomprrased. 

CuUvre  and  Propagation. —  This 
species  grows  in  ordinary  soil,  and  requires 
only  to  be  sown  every  spring  where  it  is 
to  bloom.  Warm  sunny  places  suit  it 
beat,  either  in  the  rockery  or  border. 

DORYCNIUM.  A  genus  with  about 
B  species  of  pretty  smooth,  downy  or 
h^ry  faerbn  or  nndeTshrubs.  Leaves 
4-fi-fb1iolate.  Flowers  in  heads  or 
rather  umbellate,  numerous.  Calyx 
rather  beD-shaped,  lobes  nearly  equal. 
Prtals  free  from  the  stamen  tube ; 
Btandard  oval-oblong,  contracted  into  a 
claw  at  the  base ;  wings  oboval -oblong, 
larger  than  the  incurred,  bluntish  swoUen 
keel.  Stamens  10,  up^ver  one  free.  Pod 
oblong  or  linear,  terete,  or  swollen. 

Culture  avil.  PrnpnrfaUtm.  —  These 
pUata  are  easily  grown  in  rather  dry  boU, 
and  readily  come  from  seeds  sown  out- 
•ida  either  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  in  spring. 
aJUrwards  transplanting  the  seedlings  or 


thijining  thein  out  to  allow  sufficient  space 
to  develop  properly.  They  may  be  grown 
in  the  rock  garden  in  warm  exposed 
situations. 

D.  birsutum  (Lotit*  reciuv).—A  hoary 
plant  1-2  fL  high,  native  of  S.  Europe. 
Leaves  sessile ;  leaflets  ovate,  lanoe- 
shaped  or  obovate.  Flowers  in  July, 
whitish,  or  pale    red,    large,  In  many- 


D.  suffruticoaum  {Lotut  Dorycaium). 
A  pretty  9.  European  shrub  2-8  ft.  high. 
Leaflets  and  stipules  oblong  lanee-shaped, 
acute.  Flowers  in  June,  white,  with  a 
reddish  keel. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above.  Other  species 
met  with  are  B.lutrhaceumanAB.  lati- 
foliiim,  both  from  B.  Europe  and  with 
white  flowers,  and  D.  rerlum  from  the 
same    region    with    small    roee-eolourpd 

LOTUS  (Bird's  Foot  Trefoii,).— A 
genus  with  50  100  species  of  smooth,  silky 
or  hairy  herbs  or  undershrubs.  Leaves 
4-5-foliolnte.  Stipules  minute,  tubercular, 
or  none.  Flowers  on  an  axillary  stalk, 
usually  several  in  an  umbel.  Calyx  lobes 
nenrly  equal.  Petals  free  from  the  stamen- 
tube  ;  atandnrd  obovate  roundish,  or 
ovate,  pointed,  contracted  into  a  slaw  at 
the  base ;  wings  obovate ;  keel  incurved 
or  inflexed,  beaked,  swollen  at  the  sides. 
Stamens  10,  upper  one  free.  Pod  oblong 
or  often  linear,  straight  or  curved,  round, 
swollen  or  flatly  compressed. 

Culture  and  Propagation,  —  The 
species  described  below  is  the  only  one 
worth  growing  in  the  outdoor  garden. 
It  thrives  in  ordinary  soil,  and  is  easily 
raised  from  seeds  sown  in  the  open  air  as 
soon  as  ripe  or  in  spring.  Well  suited  for 
carpeting;  parts  of  the  rockery. 

L.  comkulatna.  —  This  is  a  Itritisb 
plant  often  seen  in  pastures,  meadows 
&K.  Leaflets  obovate,  acute,  entire. 
Flowers  in  summer  and  autumn,  bright 
yellow,  fading  to  orange,  4-10  on  a  st^ ; 
standard  petal  striped  with  red  in  front. 
The  double-flowered  variety  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  type. 

PSORALEA.— A  large  genus  of  herbs, 
shrubs  or  undershrubs  usns^y  with  leavee 
composed  of  8-.'i  leaflets,  and  having 
the  stipules  adhering  to  the  stalk.  Tlie 
flowers  are  borne  in  heads,  spikes,  racemes 
or  fascicles,  rarely  solitary,  and  purple. 
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blue,  rosy  orwhiteinoolour.  Cftlyxlobea 
Dearly  equal,  the  2  upper  oMs  often  united. 
I'etalB  about  as  long  as  or  shorter  than  (he 
keel ;  standard  ovate  or  round,  contracted 
into  a  cIbw,  or  furnished  with  small  in- 
Hexed  auricles  ;  wings  oblong,  somewhat 
tickle-shaped ;  keel  blnut,  incnrved.  Fod 
ovate,  indehiscent. 

P.  fflMtdulosa.  —  A  rathei  pretty 
Chilian  shmb  2-4  ft.  high,  with  temate 
lenves  composed  of  ovate  lance-shaped 
tapering  leaflets.  The  white  flowers, 
tinged  with  blue,  are  borne  from  May  to 
September  in  spiked  racemes,  issuing  from 
the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  is  rarely  met  with,  but  it  is  fairly 
haidy  at  Eew  in  warm  positions  and 
would  no  doubt  be  qmle  hardy  in  the 
mildest  parts  of  the  south  and  west.  It 
will  grow  well  in  ordinary  good  garden 
soil,  and  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  of 
the  plnuip  shoots  in  early  summer,  placed 
mider  a  handlight  or  in  a  cold  fr^ie  or 
(^eenheuse. 

There  are  several  herbaceous  species 
tu  be  met  with  chiefly  in  botanic  gardens, 
vIk,  bituminoia,  from  South  Europe  ; 
macrottaehya,  from  California ;  and 
OnobrychU  and  phytodei  from  the  more 
northern  parts  of  America. 

AHORPHA  (Bastabo  Indioo).  — A 
genus  with  8  species  of  smooth  or  downy 
shmbs  or  underehmbs.  Leaves  oddly 
pinnate  with  numerous  glandular- dotted 
leaflets^  Stipules  small  or  none.  Flowers 
densely  epicate,  raoemose,  terminal. 
Calyx  lobes  almost  equal.  Standard 
ovate,  erect,  contracted  into  a  elaw; 
wings  and  keel  absent.  Stamens  10, 
nnited.  Pod  short,  long,  siokle-shaped  or 
crescent- shaped. 

Culliire  and  Propagation.  — ■  These 
plants  thrive  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  but 
require  shelter  hi  bleak  localities.  They 
may  be  increased  by  layers  or  cuttings,  the 
latter  being  taken  off  at  a  joint  and  in- 
serted in  a  sheltered  place  in  sandy  soil  in 
autumn,  allowing  them  to  remain  abont 
a  year.  They  ^ould  be  protected  with 
handlights  d'nring  the  tvinter  months. 
Suckers,  which  ore  freely  produced,  may 
also  be  used  to  increase  the  plants. 

A.  canesceos  (Lead  Plant).— A  hoary- 
lookhig  plant  8  ft.  high,  native  of  Missouri. 
Leaflets  ovate -elliptic,  sharply  pointed. 
Flowers  in  Jnly,  dork  bine. 

Cttlture  de.  as  above. 


A.  fniticow. — A  smooth  ot  digfatly 
haiiT  species  6  ft.  high,  native  of  Carolina. 
Leaflets  elliptio -oblong.  Flowers  in 
June  and  July,  very  dark  bluish-pnrple 
or  violet,  with  conspicuous  yellow  sta- 
mens. In  catologaes  will  be  found 
numerous  so-called  varieties  of  this 
species,  but  it  is  very  difiBonlt  to  die- 
tingnisli  one  from  another.  Indeed  in  the 
Eew  Handlist  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  as 
many  as  15  distinct  synonyms  are  given 
for  this  species. 

Culture  <te.  as  above. 

PETALOSTEMON  (Praibie 
Glovbr).— A  genus  with  14  species  of 
usually  perenmal,  glandular,  dotted  herbs 
with  oddly  pinnate  leaves.  Stipules 
minute,  bristly.  Flowers  in  heads  or 
terminal  spikes,  or  opposite  the  leav< 
often  stalked.  Calyx  looes  nearly  equal. 
Standard,  with  a  free  slender  claw,  heart- 
shaped  or  oblong;  connave  or  cup-like. 
Stamens  5,  united  at  the  base.  "  ' 
including  the  calyx,  membranous. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
following  species  are  best  known  but  are 
not  very  much  cultivated.  They  thrive 
in  sandy  loam  with  a  httle  peat  or  leaf 
mould,  and  may  be  increased  by  diridinR 
the  rootstocks  in  spring. 

P.  Candidas.  —  AN.  American  per- 
ennial. 1  ft.  high.  Leaflets  7-9,  lance- 
shaped  or  linear  oblong.  Flowers  in 
July,    white,    in    oblong    or    cylindrical' 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

P.  violaceua.  —  Also  a  N.  American. 
perennial  I  ft.  high,  leaflets  S,  narrow, 
linear.  Flowers  in  July,  rosy-porple,  in 
globose,    ovoid,    or    oblong  -  o^ndrioal 

Cttlture  do.  as  above. 

INDIGOFERA  (Indigo).— A  genna 
with  over  200  species  of  herbs  or  under- 
shrubs.  Leaves  oddly  or  evenly  pinnate, 
rarely  digitately  S-foliolate.  Flowers  in 
axillary  racemes  or  spikes.  Calyx  lobes 
small,  nearly  equal.  Standard  ovate  or 
roundish ;  wings  oblong,  sli^lly  cohering 
to  the  straight  blunt  or  pointed  keel. 
Stamens  10,  upper  one  free.  Pod  globose. 
oblong  or  linear,  straight,  arched,  or 
rarely  crosier-tike. 

I.  decora. — A  pretty  evergreen  rivab- 
I'S  ft.  high,  native  of  China  and  Japan.. 
The  pinnate  leaves  ore  composed  of  2-6- 
pairs  of  bluntly  ovate  mucronate  leaflets,. 
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and  the  reddish  fiowere  ore  prodaced 
during  the  early  snmmer  months  in 
crowded  rMemaa.  The  variety  alba  has 
white  flowefs. 

Callure  and  Propagation.  —  This 
^eoiea  was  ouce  generally  cultivated  in 
greenhoDseB,  but  it  has  been  proved  fairly 
hardy  out  of  doors  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  It  grows  better,  however,  in 
the  milder  parts  of  the  south  and  we»t 
in  Aurann  and  sheltered  plaoes.  It  will 
grow  in  loamy  soil  and  leaf  mould,  and 
may  he  increaaed  by  seeda  and  outtinga  in 
the  same  way  as  I.  geTordicma. 

I.  serardiana  (I.  fioTiimnda^.  —  A 
pretty  Himalayan  low  branching  shrub 
with  shortly  Bt^ed  pale  grey-green  leaves, 
elaacouB  and  hoary  beneath.  Flowers  in 
July,  purple-pink,  10-20  on  an  erect 
raceme.     Seeds  are  ripened  freely. 

Culture  and  pTopagalion. — This  may 
be  grown  aa  a  bush  or  against  a  wall,  and 
in  bleak  districts  may  require  protection 
in  winter.  It  thrives  in  loamy  soil  with 
leaf  mould,  and  is  easily  raised  from  seeds 
aown  under  glass;  or  may  be  increased 
by  cutting*  of  the  young  shoots  in  sandy 
or  p«aty  soil.  It  is  an  excellent  plant  for 
massing  boldly  in  beds  on  the  grass. 

GALEGA  {Goat's  Roe).— A  genus 
with  8  species  of  smooth,  erect,  ornamental 
perennial  herbs.  Leaves  oddly  pinnate ; 
leaflets  entire,  veined.  Stipules  some- 
what arrow -shaped.  Flowers  in  axillary 
and  terminal  racemes.  Calyx  teeth 
nearly  ei^nal.  Standard  petal  obovate- 
oblong,  with  a  short,  narrow  claw ;  wings 
oblong,  slightly  adhering  to  the  somewhat 
incurved,  blunt  keel.  Stamens  10,  united. 
Pod  linear,  roundish,  pointed. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Galegas 
like  a  rioh,  loamy  soil  and  sumiy  situa- 
tions, and  will  flower  year  after  year  if 
left  undisturbed.  It  is  advisable,  how- 
ever, either  to  divide  them,  say,  every 
third  or  fourth  year,  or  to  give  them 
fresh  soil  They  may  be  increased  by 
dividing  the  rootstocka  in  early  autumn  or 
in  ipring,  the  latter  season  being  perhaps 
bstter  on  the  whole  ;  or  by  sowing  seeds 
in  the  open  border  in  spring.  Cuttings 
of  the  non-flowering  shoots  may  bs 
uuerted  in  cold  frames  during  the 
aainmer  months  and  kept  close  for  a 
tim«. 

Qalegaa  are  very  nsefol  and  ornamental 
planU  for  massins  in  the  flower  border  or 
mrea  in  b«ds  by  thenuelves. 


(Common  Ooal't  Bua).~ 
A  native  of  South  Europe,  8-5  ft.  high. 
Leaves    lance -shaped,    smooth,    sharply 

Kinted ;  stipules  broadly  lance-shaped, 
owers  in  summer,  blue,  in  dense 
clusters.  The  variety  aibifiora  (or  Q. 
peraica)  is  a  very  handsome  plant  with 
white  flowers,  and  bieolor  has  white  and 
blue  flowers. 

Culture  So.  as  above.  By  pinching 
ofi'  the  withering  flowers  and  thus  pre- 
venting the  development  of  seeds,  the 
plants  often  flower  a  second  time  in 
autumn ;  bat  this  is  a  strain  on  theui, 

G.  orientaHs. — A  Caucasian  perennial, 
3-4  ft.  high,  with  creeping  roots  and 
simple  flexuoDS  stems.  Leaves  ovate, 
pointed,  smooth ;  stipules  broadly  ovate. 
Flowers  in  summer  and  autmnn,  bloa,  in 
more  or  less  ereet  olnsters. 

Culture  etc.  as  above. 

WISTARIA  (Grapk-Flower  Vine; 
Shoes  and  Stockings). — A  genus  with 
4  or  5  species  of  hJgb-climbing,decidaons 
shrubs,  with  oddly  pinnate  leaves,  small 
stipules,  and  drooping  terminal  racemes. 
The  2  upper  teeth  of  the  calyx  short  and 
somewhat  united ;  the  8  lower  ones 
longer.  Standard  petal  large ;  wings 
oblong  sickle- shaped,  usually  free  from 
the  blunt,  incurved  keel.  Stamens  10, 
the  upper  one  free  or  united  with  the 
others  near  the  middle.  Pod  elongated, 
alternately  swollen  and  constricted. 

Culture  and  Propagation.-^'WiBtAiiae 
— especially  the  common  one — grow  in 
almost  any  soil,  and  flower  pronely  for 
many  years  without  the  slightest  attention 
to  roots  or  soil.  They  are  easily  increased 
by  layering  the  young  shoots  in  summer, 
and  cutting  them  away  the  following 
spring.  Cuttings  will  root  only  with  great 
difficulty,  and  grafting  a  shoot  on  to  the 
roots  is  sometimes  practised  ;  but  neither 
of  these  methods  is  an  improvement  on 
the  easier  operation  of  layering. 

For  covering  the  walls  of  houses, 
arbours,  trellises  &c.  the  value  of  the 
Wistaria  is  well  known-  Grown  as  a 
standard  with  the  branches  creeping  or 
trained  to  a  framework,  the  plants  look 
very  effective  on  lawns  when  clothed  with 
their  weeping  trusses  of  delicate  blossoms. 
Of  the  species  described  below,  the  com 
mon  Wittaria  cfc»n«n*t»  is  undoubtedly 
the  finest  and  most  useful,  and  it  is  never 
hksly  to  be  supplanted  as  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  woody  climbers  in  cultivation. 
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If  nncared  for,  the  braQohea  and  etems 
in  a  few  yean  become  iaextrioably 
tangled.  To  prevent  this  the;  Bhould  be 
looked  over  carefully  oDCe  a  year,  cuttinK 
out  Buch  branches  as  are  sot  wanted,  aod 
training  others  to  £11  up  gaps  as  may  be 
required. 

W.  bracbybotiTS.-  -A  tortuous  Japan, 
ese  shrub  8-  5  ft.  high.  Leaflets  truncate 
or  rather  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  ovate 
lanoe-shaped,  pointed,  ulky,  hoary  on  both 
sides,  nowers  in  April,  violot-purple,  in 
short  erect  or  loosely  spreading  clusters. 

Although  known  for  many  years  this 
is  still  a  very  rare  plant,  and  only  smoU 
specimens  are  to  be  met  with  in  cultiva- 
tion. There  is  a  white-flowered  variety 
alba  also  known. 

Culture  rfc,  as  above. 
W.  chinen9is(PF.  MfMmm;  W.  eonie- 
quana;  Qlycine  ekineriMii  ;  O.  lin^ntu). 
Chinete  Kidtiey  Beam  Tree. — A  beautiA]] 
Chinese  climbing  shrub,  with  ovate- 
pointed  leaflets  in  opposite  distant  purs, 
covered  with  a  thin  silky  down.  Flowers 
from  April  to  June,  before  the  leaves  are 
fully  developed,  pole  purple,  in  long 
conical  clusters,  and  in  great  abundance. 
There  is  a  pure  white-flowered  variety 
called  alba,  and  a  double- flowered  form, 
fiore  plena ;  macrobotryi  has  white 
flowers  tinted  with  bluish -purple,  in  very 
long  olnsters )  andvarir^afahas  silver  and 
green  fohoge.  but  it  aad  flore  pleno  are 
not  particularly  handsome. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  cases  where  the  botanical  name 
has  found  popular  favour,  and  the  Wistaria 
is  probably  one  of  the  best  known  plants 
in  cultivation.  It  is  invaluable  for  cover- 
ing honses  and  buildings  of  all  kinds,  and 
if  the  branches  are  trained  round  the 
various  sides,  thus  securing  different 
aspects,  the  period  of  flowering  can  be  con- 
siderably lengthened.  Thus  the  shoots  on 
a  north  wall  will  be  in  bloom  2  or  8  weeks 
even  after  those  on  a  south  wall  have 
faded.  In  August  and  September  a^iain, 
it  ia  not  unnsnal  tor  he(U.thy  plants  to 
come  into  blossom  anew,  but  the  flowers 
are  not  in  such  great  profusion  as  in  the 
earher  port  at  the  year. 

W.  frntescena  {Qlydne  fruUieetu; 
Tkyrianthju  frittescent).  —  Airierican 
Kidney  Bean  Tree. — A  handsome  decidu- 
ous N.  American  climber.  Leaflets  0-10, 
1  in.  long,  ovate  lance-shaped  or  oblong. 
Flowers  Later  tbon  W.  chineiui*.  dork  blue. 


violet-tinted,  in  clusters  4-0  in.  long. 
Magni^a  is  an  improved  form  with 
flower  racemes  over  1  ft.  long.  There  is 
also  a  variety  alha  with  white  flowers, 
but  otherwise  similai  to  the  type. 
CuUuTe  Ac.  as  above. 

W.  jftponica..  —  A  smooth  Japanese 
shrub.  Leaflets  shortly  stalked,  ovate 
lonce-ehaped,  blunt  or  acute.  Flowers 
in  summer,  white,  in  simple  nod^g 
racemes.  This  species  may  be  grown  as 
a  bush,  in  which  state  it  shows  little 
tendency  of  a  climbing  nature.  It  is  also 
known  as  Millettia  japonica. 

Culture  ite.  as  above. 

W.  multijue*  (W.  grandijnora).  —  A 
beautiful  Japanese  species  with  pinnate 
leaves,  and  numerous  elliptic  -  ovate, 
pointed  leaflets.  Flowers  in  summer,  pole 
lilac-purple,  with  purple  wings  and  keel, 
individually  smaller  than  those  of  W. 
elvinemie,  but  in  racemes  often  2-8  h. 
long. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

ROBINIA  (LocDST  Tkbb).— A  genus 
with  S  or  6  species  of  clammy  or  bristly 
decidnons  trees  or  shrubs,  with  oddly 
pinnate  leaves,  bristly  or  spiny  stipules, 
and  flowers  in  axillary  racemes.  Calyx 
teeth  short,  broad.  Standard  petal  large, 
reflexed ;  wings  sickle -shaped,  oblong, 
free ;  keel  incurved,  blunt.  Stamens  10, 
the  upper  one  usually  free  to  the  base, 
or  united  with  the  others  midway.  Pod 
linear,  flatly  compressed. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Ro- 
binias  grow  well  almost  everywhere, 
except  in  stagnant  wet  soil,  and  from  the 
spring  b)  late  autumn  are  very  ornamental 
in  appearance.  They  may  he  increased 
hy  layers  when  obtaiaable,  or  the  rarer 
kmds  by  grafting  or  badding  on  It. 
Paeudaeacia.  Seeds  will  also  germinate 
fairly  well,  eepeoiolly  if  soaked  in  hot 
water  for  a  few  hours  previous  to  sowing. 
Cuttings  of  the  roots  may  also  be  inserted 
in  sandy  soil  in  gentle  bottom  heat  in  the 
early  spring  months. 

R.  dubia  [R.  ambigaa;  S.  echinafa), 
A  supposed  hybrid  between  J?.  Pteud- 
acacia  and  R.  vueofo.  It  Is  a  pretty 
tree  about  25  fl.  high,  with  ovate  leaflets. 
Flowers  from  Jane  to  August,  pale  rose, 
sweet-scented,  in  loose  drooping  rooemeB, 
followed  by  brown  pods  thiokly  beset 
with  prickles. 

Ciillare  ie.  as  above.    Thli  is  alao 
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known  h  bella-rotea,  ftud  is  regarded  as 
a  variety  of  B.  Pieudaracia. 

R.  faispidA  [Roie  Aeacia). — Abeautiiril 
N.  Americ&n  shrub  5-16  ft.  high,  with 
more  or  leas  bristly  braoobeB  and  stalks. 
Leaflets  11-18  on  a  raohis,  smooth, 
ovate,  or  oblong  ovate,  tipped  with  a  long 
bristle.     Flowers  in  earl;  summer,  deep 


macrophyUa  has  larger  ovate  roondiui 
leaflets,  and  smooth  branohes  and  flower 
stalks  without  prickles,  a  foot  which  has 
also  earned  for  it  the  name  of  in^rmU. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  This  species  is 
generally  grafted  on  stocks  of  R.  Pteud- 
aeacia,  but  it  may  also  be  increased  bf 
root  cuttings.  Although  it  flowers  pro- 
fusely, it  rarely  ripens  any  seeds  in  the 
British  Islands.  Plants  only  2-4  ft.  high 
flower  well. 

R.  neo  -  inezicana.  —  This  beautiful 
small  tree  or  large  shrub  is  a  native  of 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  and 
BometimeB  attains  a  height  of  20-25  ft.  in 
a  wild  state.  It  has  not  been  many  years 
in  cultivation,  but  has  proved  to  be  quite 
hardy,  and  there  are  now  specimens  at 
Kew  about  15  ft  or  more  high.  The 
young  shoots  and  the  under  surface  of  the 
young  leaflets  are  covered  with  brownish 
hoirB,  while  the  fully  developed  oblong 
leaflets,  each  about  IJ  in.  long,  are  of  a 
soft  blnish-green  on  the  upper  surface. 
The  pretty  deep  rose-coloured  flowers 
appear  during  the  summer  months  in 
■oort  drooping  racemes  abont  6  in.  long. 
Seeds  are  ripened  freely,  and  are  enclosed 
in  pods  covered  with  bristly  brown  hairs. 

Ctilture  dc.  as  above. 

R.  Paend-acada  (FaUe  Aeaeia;  Com- 
mon Loeutt).  — A  handsome,  hard- 
wooded  N.  Amenean  tree,  80-60  ft.  high, 
with  naked  branches.  Leaflets  9  -18, 
oblong  ovate  or  elliptic.  Flowers  in 
April  and  May,  white,  fragrant,  in  slender, 
looee,  drooping  clusters,  8-S  in.  long. 
Pods  smootb.  The  Srst  plant  of  the  Com- 
mon Locust  introduced  to  Europe  in  1687 
■till  exists  in  the  Jardhi  dee  Flontes  at 
Paris,  but  the  main  branches  and  trunk 
have  been  moch  broken,  not  unnaturally 
after  more  than  200  years. 

There  are  many  varieties,  such  as : — 

BetMoniana,  a  eompoct,  round-headed 
tree  with  thomless  brs^hes. 

criapa,  with  nearly  all  the  leaflets 
wared  or  curled. 


Decaianeana,  with  bright  rosy-pink 
flowers. 

faatigiata,  similar  in  growth  to  the 
Lombardy  Poplar. 

in«rmu,  small- growing,  round-headed 
bush,  OBuaily  grafted  on  upright  stems 
of  the  Common  Loonst,  and  often  seen 
growing  in  small  villa  gardens. 

tttaoTophylla,     leaves    long,    leaflets 

microphi/lla,    leaves    small,    leaflets 

tnonophylta,  leaves  reduced  to  a  single 
leaflet  or  sometimes  two. 

inwwtroia,  leaves  large  and  twisted. 
pendaia,  shoots  slightly  drooping. 
proaera,  tall,  strong- growing. 
temperflorent,  lasts  in  flower  through- 

tophoTcefolia,  leaves  large,  like  those 
of  St^hora  japonioa. 

atrieta,  a  variety  with  a  tendency  to 
fiirow  erect. 

torluota,  branches  ouriously  twisted. 

umbra<yulifera,  leaflets  ovate ; 
branohes  much  crowded,  smooth  ;  head 
rounded. 

The  characters  of  other  varieties  suoh 
as  liurea,  revoluta,  anaiittifolia,  elegant, 
linearii,  are  indicated  oy  the  names. 

Culture  ftc.  as  above.  The  False 
Acacia  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  hardy 
trees  grown,  not  so  much  for  its  drooping 
masses  of  white  flowers,  but  for  the  light 
and  feathery  appearance  of  its  soft  green 
luxurious  foliage.  For  large  gardens  and 
parks  it  is  very  valuable,  and  although 
perfectly  hardy,  should  always  be  planted 
m  spots  sheltered  &om  tempestuous  winds. 
This  is  neoSBBary  chiefly  because  of  the 
brittleness  of  the  wood,  which  in  old  trees 
especially  is  readily  rent  by  violent  storms. 
Seeds  are  ripened  &eely. 

R.  viscosa  {R,  ghttinota). — Clammy 
Loeutt.— A.  N.  Amerioan  tree  20-40  ft 
high.  Leaflets  11-15,  ovate  and  oblong. 
blunt,  or  slii^tly  cordate  at  the  base,  paler 
and  downy  beneath,  tipped  with  a  short 
bristle.  Flowers  in  Uay  and  June,  rosy, 
in  orowded,  roundish,  erect  raoemee.  Pods 
glandular,  viscid. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Although  not 
such  a  free  grower  as  the  False  Aoocist, 
the  Clammy  Locust  is  nevertheless  a 
desirable  ornamental  tree.  It  is  easily 
reeognised  not  only  by  its  rosy  flowers  but 
also  by  the  elanuninesa  of^^  the  young 
shoots  and  leaf  stalks.  It  ripens  seeds 
fteely. 
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HOTOSPARTIUH.~A  genus  eon- 

t&ining  onlj  the  one  species  here  desoribad 
with  the  generic  chaAoters ; — 

U,  Cumichaelue. — A  very  intereBting 
Rjid  rather  omamentBl  tree,  native  of  New 
Zealand.  It  grows  about  20  ft.  high  in 
weIl-&voared  localities  and  is  easily  recog- 
nised by  its  slender  branches  tLnd  drooping 
thong-blie  shoots  which  are  destitate  of 
leaves.  The  rather  small  pink  or  rosy 
flowers  ore  borne  during  the  summer 
months  in  racemes  at  Uie  sides  of  the 
twigs,  and  give  the  plant  a  distinct  and 
attractive  appearance,  resembling  some  of 
the  Broome.  Calyi  teeth  short,  nearly 
e(]na].  The  standard  petal  roundish,  con- 
tracted at  the  base  into  a  very  short  claw ; 
mogB  oblong  sickle-shaped,  free ;  keel 
incurved,  blunt.  Stamens  10,  the  apper 
one  free.    Pod  linear,  flatly  compressed. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
singular  plant  proves  to  be  hardy  out  of 
doors  in  ordinary  winters  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London.  It  likes  warm  and  shel- 
Ueced  situations  folly  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  will  flourish  in  ordinary  good  and 
well-drained  garden  soil,  or  a  mixture  of 
sandy  peat  and  loam.  It  produces  seeds 
freely  and  may  be  increased  by  this  means. 
The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  cold  frames  as 
soon  as  ripe  or  in  spring  ;  cuttings  of  the 
ripened  shoots  will  also  root  in  sandy  soU 
under  the  protection  of  a  handlight. 

CLIANTHU5  (GlobvPea;  Pabrot 
Bbak).  —  A  genus  of  smooth  or  Imry 
climbing  herbs  or  undershnibs  with 
many -folio)  ate  leaves,  herbaceous  stipules, 
and  flowers  in  short,  drooping,  axillary 
racemes.  Calyx  teeth  almost  equal,  the 
*2  upper  ones  broader  at  the  base.  Stan- 
dard petal  pointed,  reflexed,  longer  than 
the  falcate  lance-shaped  wings;  keel 
straight  or  incurved,  acute.  Stamens  10, 
upper  one  free.  Pod  swollen,  oblong, 
pointed,  incurved. 

C.  D«mpieri  (GJory  Pen).— A  beautiful 
Australian  species  about  2  fl.  high,  with 
neatly  winged,  silver-grey,  hairy  leaves, 
and  drooping  dusters  of  large  red  flowers 
6  or  6  on  a  stalk,  with  a  blackish  or 
dark  purple  blotch  at  the  base  of  the 
standard  petal.  The  variety  marginatua 
has  white  flowers  bordered  with  red,  and 
a  blaok  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  standard. 
Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
plant  unfortunately  is  not  quite  hardy 
even  in  the  mildest  parts  of  the  British 
Islands  and  should  be  slightly  protected 


in  winter.    Bich  loamy  soil  and  hot  sunny 

C'tions  anit  it  best.  It  may  be  raised 
1  seeds  sown  under  glass  in  gentle 
botbnn  heat,  or  may  be  increased  from 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  put  in  sandy 
soil  under  glass  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months. 

C.  punicens  {Parrot'»  BiiQ.— A  bril- 
liant New  Zealand  silky-haired  species 
6--10  ft.  high.  Leaflets  ^temate,  oblong, 
leathery,  retnse.  Flowers  in  summer, 
scarlet,  freely  produced,  with  a  large,  boat- 
shaped,  long-beaked  keel.  Magnifieut 
is  a  strong- growing  variety  much  hardier 
than  the  type.  A  writerin  the '  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  '  some  years  ago  referred  to  a 
plant  he  grew  on  a  south  wall.  It  was 
14  ft.  high  and  had  upwards  of  a  thousand 
flowersiJIfuUy expandedatonetime.  The 
plant  wan  killed  down  within  8-4  ft.  of 
the  ground  in  winter,  and  although  two 
seedlings  from  it  flowered  and  seeded  in 
the  open  air  in  summer,  they  were  both 
killed  the  succeeding  winter.  On  the 
south-west  coast  of  Scotland  this  variety 
seems  to  be  hardy  in  ordinary  winters. 

Culture  <fr.  The  treatment  of  this 
species  is  the  same  as  for  C.  Dampieri. 
Both  species  are  very  remarkable  and 
beautiful  when  well  grown,  but  it  often 
happens  that  with  the  greatest  care  and 
the  beat  cultural  skill  the  plants  foil  to 
give  an  adequate  return  for  the  trouble 
bestowed  upon  them. 

COLUTEA  (Budhbr  Sekka).  — A 
genus  containing  7  or  8  species  of  smooth 
or  somewhat  silky-downy  shrubs,  with 
oddly  pinnate  leaves,  small  stipules  and 
flowers  in  axillary  racemes.  Calyx  teeth 
nearly  equal.  Standard  petal  roundish  ; 
wings  siclcle- shaped  oblong,  ehort-dawed ; 
keel  broad,  much  incurved,  blunt,  with 
long  united  claws.  Stamens  10,  upper 
one  free.  Pud  stalk  papery,  inflated,  or 
bladder-like,  and  forming  the  main  char- 
acter of  the  genus. 

Culture  and  Propagation.^ColyXteao 
grow  readily  in  any  ordinary  soil  and  in 
any  situation,  and  may  be  increased  from 
seeds  sown  oa  soon  as  ripe  or  in  spring  in 
warm  sheltered  spots  out  of  doors ;  or  cut- 
tings of  the  more  or  less  ripened  shoots 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  autumn  will 
root  freely  under  a  handlight,  and  may 
be  transplanted  during  mild  weather  th» 
following  spring. 

C.  wboreaceu).— A  native  of  Central 
and  S.  Europe  6  10  ft.  high.    Leaflet* 
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«lliptio,  depKaeec]  at  the  tips.  Flowers 
from  Jane  to  Aogiut,  j'ellow,  abont  6  on 
a  Btalk.  This  speoies  u  said  to  grow  on 
the  Veaavian  crater.  The  variet;  pygTiuea 
(or  cnipa)  ie  a  dwarf  form  wiUi  cnrled 
leaves. 

Culture  dte.  aa  above. 

C.  amenta  (C.  orientalU ;  C.  tan- 
guiTiea,). — A  native  of  S.E.  Europe,  4-6 
ft.  high.  Leaflets  7-9,  glancons.  Flowers 
in  nmuner,  reddUh-jellow,  S-5  on  a  stalk. 
C.  media  is  very  similar  but  has  orange- 
yellow  flowers. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  halepica. — A  native  of  the  Levant 
8-6  ft.  high.  Leaves  glancous,  with 
small,  nunerone  leaflets.  Flowers  in 
soinmer,  yellow,  larger  than  those  of  the 
other  species.  This  plant  is  also  known 
as  C.  ittria. 

Culture  de.  ae  above. 

HALIUODENDRON  (Salt  Tbbb). 
A  genns  with  only  one  species  described 
herewitii : — 

H.  argentenm  (Rohiaiti  Halodmt- 
dron).  —  A  pretty  shnib  4-6  fl.  high, 
native  of  Asiatic  Rnssia,  with  abruptly 
pinnate,  silky,  whitish  leaves,  having  2 
pairs  of  leaflets,  the  main  leaf  stalk  end- 
L   s^ina.     Flowers   from   May   to 


Calyx  gibbons  behind,  with  short  teeth. 
Standard  roundiah,  folded  at  the  edges; 
wings  falcate-oblong,  free  ;  keel  inonrved, 
obtuse.  Stamens  10,  npper  one  free. 
Pod  ovoid  or  oblong,  mach  inflated, 
thickish,  leathery. 

Cultwre  and  Propagation— Vha  Salt 
Tree  thrives  in  sandy  soil  and  may  be 
increased  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  layers.  It 
ia  often  grafted  upon  the  common 
Laburnum  and  the  Caragana  and  grown 
as  a  standard  tree  aimply  because  seedling 
plants  on  their  own  roota  often  parish 
if  placed  in  positions  where  the  yonng 
stems  are  not  much  protected  from  keen 
cold  winds.  Onca  the  sterna  have  become 
well-ripened  and  woody,  there  is  not  so 
much  danger  of  the  plants  dying.  Under 
favourable  conditions  it  is  a  handsome 
plant,  the  drooping  closters  of  purplish 
flowera  being  m  strong  contrast  to  the 
silvery  white  or  grey  of  the  foliage. 

CARAGANA  (SraEBiAN  Pba  Theb). 
A  genns  with  15  species  of  ornamental 
trees    or   shrubs  with   abmptly  pinnate 


leaves,  awl-shaped,  spiny,  or  minute 
stipules,  and  axillary,  solitary  or  crowded 
flowers,  always  on  slender  stalks. 
Calyx  somewhat  gibbous,  teeth  nauly 
eqnu.  Standard  petal  ovate  or  roundish, 
folded  at  the  sides,  with  a  narrow  claw; 
wings  oblique,  oblong,  free;  keel  rather 
straight,  obtnse.  Stamens  10,  upper  one 
free.  Pod  sessile,  linear,  round  or 
snollea. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Caroaanaa 
thrive  in  sandy  soil,  and  are  suitable  tot 
shrubberies.  They  may  tw  raised  from 
seeds,  or  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  roots. 
and  by  layers.  They  are  frequently  grafted 
on  C.  arboTBiomu,  which  is  raised  from  seed 
sown  aa  soon  as  ripe  or  in  early  spring. 

Although  not  of  the  highest  merit  from 
a  decorative  point  of  view,  the  Cara^nnaa 
nevertheless  may  be  given  a  place  in  laive 

Krdens  on  account  of  their  rather  graoeml 
bit,  their  perfect  hardiness,  and  the  &ct 
that  most  of  them  will  flourish  in  almost 
any  poor  soil. 

C.  orboretcens.  —  A  Siberian  tree 
15-20  ft.  high.  Leaflets  4-8  pairs,  oval 
oblong,  hairy  ;  stipules  spiny.  Flowers 
in  April  and  May,  pale  or  bright  yellow, 
in  clusters,  each  flower  having  a  slender 
stalk  about  1  in.  long.  There  are 
several  varieties,  the  beat  being  nana, 
which  ia  a  dwarf  compact  ahrub  with 
gnarled  and  knotted  branches,  the  leaves 
and  flowers,  however,  being  similar  to 
those  of  the  type  ;  pendula,  as  the  name 
indicates,  is  a  weeping  variety  and  ia 
nsually  grafted  on  tall  stacks  of  the  typiosi 
C.  arborescent  so  that  the  branches  may 
hang  down  more  or  leas  vertically ;  Be- 
dowtJti  is  remarkable  for  its  long  fleinoQB 
usually  unbranched  stems  and  its  free- 
flowermg  character. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

C.  aurantiaca.  —  A  comparatively 
recent  introduction  frxim  Central  Asia. 
It  grows  8-4  &.  high  and  ia  closely  related 
to  C.  pygmaa,  but  may  be  distinguished 
frvm  that  species  by  its  larger  and  more 
distinctly  lobed  calyx  and  more  pointed 
linear  leaflets,  of  which  latter  there  are 
2  pairs  issuing  from  the  axil  of  a  triple 
spine.  The  deep  orange-yellow  flowers 
hang  down  from  the  branchee  in  great 
profusion  in  May  and  June  and  have  a 
very  ornamental  appearance. 

Calture  /tc.  as  above.  Like  most  of 
the  Other  species  seeds  are  produced  freely 
but  the  plants  are  usually  grafted. 
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C.  ChamUgu.—An  ornamental  Bhrnb 
readily  recogniaed  by  its  deep  gloBsy  uretm 
loavM  which  ore  composed  of  2  pairs  of 
smooth  obovate  leaflets  J  -1  J-  in.  long,  the 
onlei  pair  being  the  larger.  The  rather 
large  yellow  flowers  appear  in  eaaly  sum- 
mer, one  to  each  staJk,  and  as  they  begin 
to  fade  asgume  a  reddish  tint. 

Culture  lie,  as  above.  This  Bpecies  is 
rarely  or  never  seen  on  its  own  roots.  It 
is  nsaally  grafted  on  standard  stocks  of 
C.  aTboretcftu  about  4-5  ft.  high,  and 
assomee  a  drooping  bushy  habit  that  is 
very  gnwiefiil. 

C.  fnitcacena.— A  Siberian  shrub  2-8 

ft.  high.  Leaflets  2  pairs,  obovate  wedge- 
shaped,  leaf  stalk  tipped  with  a  short 
■pine.  Flowers  in  April,  yellow,  on 
twisted  stalks.  The  variety  aaguttifalia 
inay  be  reoognised  by  its  narrow  wedge- 
shaped  leaflets  ending  in  a  point. 
Oalture  dc.  as  above. 


4-6  pairs,  oblong  lanoe-shaped,  fringed 
with  woolly  hairs.  Flowers  in  April, 
white  or  tinged  with  red,  on  very  short 
slAlks. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— T\di  re- 
inarkable  species  is  readily  recognised  by 
its  woolly  bark  and  bristly  stipnles.  It  is 
not  so  amenable  to  cultivation  as  the  other 
species,  and  is  best  grown  near  a  sonth 
wall  in  dry  sandy  soU.  It  may  be  raised 
liom  seeds  sown  in  cold  (rames  when  ripe, 
but  the  yonng  plants  should  be  well 
hardened  off  and  be  of  a  good  stTirdy 
growth  before  they  are  transteiTed  to  the 
o  Jen  cronnd-  It  may  also  be  grafted  like 
tlia  other  speoies. 

C.  microphjlta  (C  Altagana).  — 
Native  of  Dahuria  2-8  ft-  high,  with  long 
slender  graceful  branches.  Leaflets  in  6-tJ 
pairs,  smooth,  obovate  roundish,  retase, 
about  ]  in.  long.  Flowers  from  April  to 
July,  yellow,  solitary. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above. 

C-  pyfmza. — A  graceful  shrub  about 
IS  ft.  high,  with  long  slender  branches  and 
a  lather  straggling  or  drooping  babit.  It 
exists  in  a  wild  statu  from  the  Caucasus 


is  composed  of  2  pairs  of  small  narrow 
leaflets  about  J  in.  long.  The  drooping 
bright  yellow  flowers  appear  in  May  and 


June,  and  seeds  ore  in  due  course  also 
freely  produced. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

C  spinosa.— Native  of  Siberia  4-6  ft. 
high.  Leaflets  2-4  pairs,  wadge.shaped 
linear,  smooth;  Btipues  spiny;  old  leaf 
stalks  strong,  persistent,  spiny.  Flowers 
in  April  and  May,  yellow,  nearly  sessile. 

Culture  (tc.  as  above. 

CALOPHACA.— A  genus  with  «  or  7 
species  of  wodUy  or  smooth  perennial 
herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  characters 
similar  to  Coragana. 

C.  vrolgarica. — A  Siberian  deciduous 
shrub  2-8  ft.  high,  with  6-7  pairs  of 
roundish  leaflets,  velvety  beneath, 
racemes  of  yellow  flowere  m  May  and 
June,  followed  by  beautiful  reddieh  pods. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  is  the  one  usu^y  grown  and  is 
usefol  for  the  shrubbery.  The  seeds  are 
produced  in  abundance  in  fine  seasons, 
and  plants  may  be  raised  from  them. 
It  is  often  grafted  on  toll  stems  of  the 
Laburnum  and  looks  very  efifective  in 
bloom. 

ASTRAGALUS  (MttK  Vbtch).— A 
genus  containing  more  than  600  species 
of  dense,  very  much  branched,  often 
spiny,  annual  or  perennial  herbs  or  under- 
shrubs, most  of  them  usaleas  from  a 
garden  point  of  view.  Calyx  tubular, 
G-toothed.  Petals  often  long.olawed; 
standard  erect,  ovate  oblong,  or  fiddle- 
shaped  ;  stamens  10,  upper  one  free. 
Pod  sessile  or  stalked. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — The  Milk 
Vetches  grow  well  m  any  light  dry  soO, 
andmay  be  increased  by  dividing  the  roots, 
by  seeds,  or  in  the  cose  of  shrubby  sorts 
also  by  cuttings  in  a  cold  frame.  The 
seeds  are  usually  a  long  time  sprouting 
and  are  best  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  pots 
or  pans  under  glass.  The  plants  may  be 
used  for  the  decoration  of  the  rock  garden 
in  the  somewhat  rougher  ports,  or  massed 
in  rougher  parts  of  the  garden  in  dry  soils. 
Besides  the  species  referred  to  below  there 
are  many  others  to  be  met  with  in  botanic 
gardens. 

A.  adsnrgens. — A  somewhat  rare  and 
handsome  smootlush  Siberian  perennial, 
with  11-12  pairs  of  ovate  lancetdate  acute 
leaflets.  Flowers  in  June,  bluish-purple, 
densely  packed  on  oblong  spikes. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 
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—A  Caucuian  perennial 
6-9  iu.  high.  Leaflets  in  numerous  pairs, 
rotmdish'OTate,  smooth,  downy.  Flowers 
in  summer,  rose-pnrple,  in  oblong  spikea. 

Cvllure  dc.  as  above. 

A.  alopecnroides. — A  fine  erect  Si- 
berian perennial  2-5  ft.  high.  Leaflets 
nnmerons,  ovate  -  lance  -  ahaped,  downy ; 
stipules  aiiuilar,  pointed.  Flowers  in  June, 
yellow,  densely  crowded. 

CuUure  <te.  as  above, 

A.  arenaiius A  whitish-hairy  Danish 

perennial  abont  6  in.  high.  Leaflets 
linear,  blunt ;  stipules  united  opposite  the 
leaves.    Flowers  in  June,  bloe. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  anstmcus.  —  A  spreading  pro- 
cumbent European  perennial.  Leaflets 
smooth,  linear,  truncately  emarginate. 
Flowers  in  May,  purple,  with  a  blue 
standard. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 


-  A  rather  hairy 
Canadian  perennial  2-8  ft.  high,  with 
10-12  pairs  of  elliptic -oblong,  bluntish 
leaflets.  Flowers  in  July,  yellow. 
Culture  ttc.  as  above. 
A.  dAhmiciia.— An  erect,  hairy.  Si- 
berian  perennial  1-2  ft.  high,  with  7-9 
Dairs  of  oblong,  mueronate  leaflets. 
n  July,  purple,  in  dense  racemes. 


Cultu 


■e  dc.  as  above 


A.  daayglottia.— A  charming  spreading 
Siberian  alpine  perennial  8-^  in.  high. 
Leaflets  elliptic- oblong,  rather  emargi- 
nate; Btipnles  united,  opposite  the  leaves. 
Flowers  in  June,  purple,  blue,  and  white, 
miied. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

A.  fUoitiis  {A.  vireicem). — An  erect. 
hiury  perennial  1-2  ft.  high,  native  of  wet, 
grasey  places  in  Siberia.  Leaflets  16-20 
pairs,  elliptic- oblong  acute.  Flowers  in 
Jnne,  greenish -yellow,  in  spikes. 

Culture  ife.  as  above. 

A.  galegifonnis.— A  striking  Siberian 
perennial  8-5  ft.  high,  with  12-18  pairs  of 
elliptic-oblong  leaflets.  Flowers  in  June, 
pale  yellow,  in  drooc ' 

Culture  de. 

A.  GlTciptaylluB. — A  British  perennial 
with  stoat,  prostrate,  zigzag  stems  2-8  ft. 
long.  Leaflets  5-7  pairs,  oval,  blunt, 
smooth ;  stipnleH  ovate  lance-shaped,  en- 
tire.    Flowers  in  June,  sulphur-yellow. 

CuUure  de.  as  above. 


ooping 


A.  hjpoglottis  {A.  d'anicue). — A  hairy 

f  rostrate  British  perennial,  8  in.  or  more 
igh.    Leaves  2-4  in.  long, with  numerous 
smalt,  oblong  linear,  blunt,  deep  green  leaf- 
lets.   Flowers  in  summer,  bluish -purple, 
in  roundheads.    The  variety  aZ6us  differs 
only  in  having  white  flowers. 
CuAture  dc.  as  above. 
A.    leucophyllns.  —  AN.    American 
perennial    2-8    ft.    high.      Leaflela    in 
numerooB  pairs,  broadly  linear,  covered 
with  soft  silky  down.  Flowers  in  summer, 
pale  yellow,  in  dense  racemes. 
CuUure  dc.  as  above. 
A.    maximns.  —  A    handsome    erect 
Armenian  perennial  2-B  ft.  high.    Leaflets 
ovate     lance.shaped.      downy  ;      stipules 
oblong  lance-shaped.    Flowers  in  June, 
yellow,  in  cylindrical  sessile  spikes. 
CultaTu  dc.  as  above. 
A.      monapeasnianna.  ~  A     beautiful 
vigorous     evergreen     trailing    perennial, 
stems  18  in.  long,  with   10-20  pairs  of 
ovate  acute,  hoary  leaflets.    Flowers  in 
June,  pale  rosy. lilac  with  bars  of  white  on 
the  standard  petals,  iu  racemes  2-5  in. 
long. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 
A.      onobrychinides.  —  A      handsome 
Persian   perennial   9-12    in.    high,   with 
8-10  pairs  of  eUiptio  leaflets,  and  united 
stipules  opposite  the  leaves.    Flowers  in 
July,  bright  purple. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 
A.  Onobrychis. — Au  elegant  more  or 
less  trailing  perennial,  native  of  Central 
and  S.  Europe,  with  stems  about  18  in. 
long,  and  7-16   pairs   of   oblong   leaflets. 
Flowersiu  June,  purple.  There  are  several 
white -flowering  varieties,  of  which  aljiinut 
is  the  one  beat  known. 
Culture  de.  as  above. 
A.    pannosos.  —  A    pretty     Siberian 
perennial  6-9  in.  high,  with  4-9  pairs  of 
ovate  lance-shaped  leaflets,  and  compact 
ronnded  heads  of  rosy  flowers  in  July. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 
A.  ponticns. — A  rather  hairy-stemmed 
vigorous  perennial  2-8   ft.  high,  native  of 
Tauria    and     Bessarabia,     with    oblong, 
smooth ish  leaflets,  lance-shaped  stipules, 
and  yellow  heads  of  flowers  in  July. 
CuUure  dc,  as  above. 
A.    sulcatiH.  —  A    smooth    Siberian 
perennial  with  furrowed  stems    3-8  ft. 
high,   and    linear    lance-shaped  leaflets. 
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Flowers  in  Julv,  pale  violet,  with  a  wliite 
keel  tipped  with  brown. 

Culture  itc,  as  above. 

A.  Tragacantba  (Great  Ooat  TJwrn). 
An  evergreen  spiny  shrub  IJ-S  ft.  highi 
native  of  the  Levant.  Leaves  hoary,  with 
7-9  purs  of  linear,  hairy  leaflets ;  stalks 
heconung  spiny  when  cjil.  Flowers  in 
June,  pale  violet,  2-5  together  in  the  aiils 
of  the  leaves.  It  was  at  one  time  eiro- 
neonelj  Ihonght  that  Onm  Tragaoanth 
was  obtained  from  this  plant. 

Cnlture  de.  as  above. 

A.  vagiuatna. — A  handsome  Siberian 
perennial  1  ft.  high,  with  T  or  8  pairs  of 
elongated  obtong  leaflets  covered  with 
short  silvery  hairs.  Flowera  in  earumer, 
toiy-purple,  with  white-tipped  wings,  in 
dense  spikes.  Calyx  rather  inflated, 
covered  with  soft  white  and  black  hairs. 

Vulture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  vesicafiiis.  —  A  perennial  hoary 
trailer  0-12  in.  high,  native  of  Prance. 
Leaflets  5-7  pairs,  eUiptic.  Flowers  in 
Jnly,  standard  petal  pnrple,  wings  yellow, 
keel  white  tiffed  vrith  yellow.  Calyx 
covered  with  black  down  and  long  white 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  vimineua.  —  A  very  handsome 
Siberian  perennial  6-12  in.  high,  with 
4-6  pairs  of  lance-shaped  acute  leaflets 
covered  with  adpressed  hairs.  Flowers 
in  Jnne,  standard  petal  purple-rose,  longer 
than  the  pure  white  wings.  Calyx  covered 
with  black  hairs. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

A.  volpinns.  —  A  pretty  smooth- 
stemmed  Caucasian  perennial  2-8  ft,  high, 
with  obovate  blunt,  rather  velvety  leaflets. 
Flowers  in  June,  pale  yellow,  in  almost 
globose  spikes. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

OXYTROPIS.— A    genus    with    100 

species  of  much-branched  herbs  or  under. 
shrubs,  with  the  habit  and  floral  char- 
aotera  of  A»traga\u»,  from  which  it 
differs  ohiefly  in  the  flowers  having 
a  mucronate  or  pointed  keel.  Leaves 
oddly  pinnate.  Stipules  adnata  to  the 
leaf  stalk  or  free.  Flowers  in  axillary 
spikes  or  racemes. 

CuUwre  avd  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  prefer  a  dry,  sandy,  loamy  soil,  but 
are  not  particular  so  long  as  they  ore  not 
in   stagnant,   moist  spots.     They  are  in. 


creaeed  by  seeds  sown  in  the  open  border 
or  by  division  of  the  plants  in  spring,  and 
may  be  utilised  for  t^e  roogher  parts  of 
the  rock  garden. 

O.  campestris. — A  pretty  Scotch  alpine 
S-e  in.  high,  with  many  pairs  of  lance- 
shaped  acute,  hoary  leaflets.  Flowera  in 
Jnly,  creamy-white  with  purple-tinted 
wings  and  keel,  scapes  hairy,  crowded. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

O.  f«Uda. — A  clammy,  smelling  plant 
4-S  in.  high,  native  of  S.  France,  with 
many  pairs  of  smooth  lance-shaped  linear 
leaflets,  and  creamy-white  flowers  in  July. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

O.  Halleri.— An  elegant  Scotch  ulky- 
haired  species  6  in.  high,  with  ovate  acute 
leaflets  and  rich  bluish- pnrple,  or  rarely 
white,  flowers  in  July,  in  round  dense 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

O.  Lamberti.— A  rare  and  beautiful 
stemless  rock  plant  6-12  in.  high,  native 
of  N.  America,  with  silky  and  hairy  lance, 
shaped  acute  leaflets.  Flowers  in  Augnet, 
rosy- carmine. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

O.    montana.  —  A    hairy    Europeui 

rcies  6  in.  high,  with  elliptic  luics- 
pod  leaflets  and  short  racemes  of  blnish- 
purple  flowers  in  summer. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 
O.    pilosa   {Aitragaiui   pilotut).  —  A 
pretty  softly  hairy  Siberian  species  about 
6in,  high,  with luice-shaped  aoate leaflets 
and  pole  yellow  flowers  in  Jnly. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 

O.  pjreiuuca. — A  handsome  Pyrenoan 
species  4-6  in.  high,  with  lajiee-shaped  or 
oblong  pointed  leaflets  covered  wiu  long 
silky  hoire.  Flowers  in  summer,  sky-blue, 
erect,  9-15  on  a  short  crowded  raceme. 
Calyx  very  hairy,  with  short  lance-like 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

O.  unilensis.— A  pretty  Scotch  and 
European  perennial  with  10-lS  pairs  of 
ovate  acute  leaflets,  and  dense  rotmd 
heads  of  bright  purple  flowers  in  summer. 
Very  similar  to  0.  eampestrU. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

CORONILLA.— This  genus  ooutuns 
abont  20  species  of  smooth  rarely  silky 
herbs  or  shrubs,  with  oddly  pinnate 
leaves,    and    flowers    on    long -stalked 
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AsiUAi;  nmbek.  Calyx  teeth  nearly 
eqoal,  2  upper  ones  united.  Petals  rather 
long'Clairea ;  standard  roimdiah ;  wings 
obhqnelv  obovate  or  oblong ;  keel 
incuired,  beaked.  Stamens  10,  upper  one 
free.  Pod  round,  4 -angled  or  slightly 
compresaed,  straight  or  ourved. 

GulUire  and  Propagaiion. — Thehardj 
Coronillaa  may  be  tnoreaaed  by  onttisgs 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame  or 
greenhouBe  in  sprinf;.  The  roots  may 
also  he  divided.  Seeds  if  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe  vill  give  a  fair  percentage  of  good 
seedUngB.  They thriveinamiitureofgood 
loam  and  peat,  and  ore  excellent  for  the 
rougher  parts  of  the  rockery,  the  margins 
«f  shmbberies,  or  the  fi*OQt  of  mixed 
borders.     C.  glatioa,  a  lovely  greenhouse 

Slant  with  gUncous  foliage  and  yellow 
owere,  may  be  grown  outside  in  the  very 
mildest  parts  of  the  country. 

C.  Emerus  (Scorpion  Senna). — An 
elegant  S.  European  shrub  8-6  ft.  high, 
with  5-7  obovate  leaflets,  and  yellow 
flowers  in  April,  8-5  on  a  stalk.  In  mild 
winters  the  leaves  may  remain  on  the 
plant 

Cuttare  ite,  as  above.  Increased  b; 
seeds  or  cuttings. 

C.  iberica. — A  pretty  prostrate  rock 
plant,  with  more  or  less  ascending  stems 
6-6  in.  high,  and  9-11  obcordate,  ciliata 
leaflets;  stipules  distinct,  roundish, 
toothed.  Flowers  in  July,  yellow,  large, 
7-8  in  an  umbel.  This  species  is  also 
known  as  C  cappadocica,  and  is  a  native 
of  Asia  Minor. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  or  division. 

C.  jnncea. — A  pretty  rush-like  shrub 
2-8  ft.  high,  native  of  S.  Europe.  The 
round  wUp-like  branches  are  sparingly 
famished  with  leaves  which  are  composed 
of  8-7  bluntly  linear  lance-shaped  leaflets 
of  ft  rather  fleshy  texture.  The  bright 
yellow  flowers  appear  in  June  G-7  in  a 
cluster  at  the  sides  of  the  branches. 

Culture  <te.  as  above.  This  species  is 
fairly  hardy  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  in  ordinary  winters.  It  dionld 
be  grown  in  a  sunny  sheltered  situation. 

C.  Talis. — A  pretty  European  species 
with  trailing  stems  often  i-5  ft.  long,  and 
11-18  oblong  elliptic  mucronate  leaflets. 
Flowers  from  June  to  November,  pink 
«ncl   white,  or  rarely  white,  16-20  in  an 

Culture  ife,  ns  above.    This  species 


likeB  a  somewhat  chalky  soil,  and  may  be 
used  for  trailing  over  rocks  in  the  rock 
garden.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
air  in  April  and  May,  or  as  soon  as  ripe  in 
cold  frames.  In  the  latter  case  the  seed- 
lings may  be  transplanted  the  following 
spring. 

HIPPOCREPIS  (Horseshoe 
Vetcb). — ^A  genus  with  abont  12  species 
of  usually  smooth  spreading  heros  or 
□ndershrubB  with  oddly  pinnate  leaves, 
and  flowers  in  axUlary  stalked  umbels. 
Petals  long-olawed  ;  standard  ronndish  ; 
wings  falcate,  obovate  or  oblong;  keel 
incurved,  beaked.  Stamens  10,  upper  one 
free.  Pod  compressed,  or  rarely  round, 
often  curved,  breaking  up  into  8-G  horse- 
shoe-like joints. 

H .  comoML  —  A  British,  European, 
and  N.  African  plant  with  traUing  stems, 
6  in.  long,  and  7-15  obovate  obtuse 
leaflets,  ^lowers  in  spring  and  summer, 
yellow,  6-8  in  an  umbel. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
plant  grows  easily  in  ordinary  soil  and 
may  be  increased  oy  seeds  sown  in  spring 
in  the  open  air,  or  in  autumn  as  soon  as 
ripe ;  or  division  of  the  roots  may  also  be 
practised  in  autumn  and  spring.  The 
plants  ore  suitable  for  the  rookery  or 
border. 

HEDYSARUM.  —  A  genus  with 
50  species  of  smooth,  hoary  or  silky- 
haired  perennial  herbs  or  undershrubs, 
with  oddly  pinnate  leaves  and  flow- 
ers in  axillary  racemes.  Standard 
obovate  or  obcordate,  narrowed  at  the 
base,  scarcely  clawed ;  wings  oblong, 
sometimes  very  short ;  keel  obliquely 
truncate.  Stamens  10.  upper  one  free. 
Pod  flattened    with  rounded  or  quadrate 

H.  coronarium  {French  Honey- 
tuckU). — A  pretty  S.  European  perennial 
8-4  ft.  high,  with  8-5  pairs  of  elliptic 
or  roundish  leaflets,  downy  beneath. 
Flowers  in  summer,  deep  red,  in  crowded 
spikes  or  racemes.  There  is  a  variety 
with  white  flowers. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  grows  freely  in  ordinary  garden 
soil,  and  reproduces  itself  from  self-sown 
seed,  in  favourable  sunny  spots  iu  deep 
soil.    In  cold  parts  of  the  kingdom  it  may 


weather.     There  are  several  other  species 
grown  in  botanical  collections. 
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H.  UackenzL  —  A  rather  handsome 
N.  American  perennial  2-8  ft.  high,  the 
piimate  leaves  of  which  are  made  up  of 
5-7  pairs  of  oval,  blunt,  or  retuse  leaflets. 
The  pretty  rose-purple  flowers  appear  in 
early  ennuuer  in  long  loose  racemes. 

Culture  de.  as  above  for  H.  eorona- 
Hum.    Seeds  are  freely  ripened. 

H.  microcaljx.— A  pretty  half  shmbby 
perennial  2-fi  ft.  high,  native  of  the  N.W. 
Himalayoe.  The  pinnate  leaves  are  6-12 
in.  long,  and  composed  of  17-21  oblong 
blimt  leaflets  each  j-lj  in.  long.  The 
bright  purple  flowers  appear  in  June  in 
racemes  6-12  in.  long. 

Culture  etc.  as  for  H.  multijagum. 

H.  mnltijug^um. — A  shrub  2-5  ft.  high 
native  of  6.  Mongolia.  The  plant  is 
covered  with  soft  silky  hairs,  and  the 
leaves  are  composed  of  20-30  bluntly 
obovftte  or  oblong  leaflets,  silky  beneath. 
The  pale  pinky-red  flowers  appear  in  early 
summer  and  are  borne  in  racemes  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves. 

Calture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  prodnces  seeds  freely  in  the  open 
air,  and  new  plants  may  be  obtained  by 
sowing  them  as  soon  as  ripe  or  in  spring 
in  cold  frames,  afterwards  transplanting 
the  seedlings  when  large  enough.  Cut- 
tings of  the  young  flowerless  shoots  may 
also  be  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  spring  or 
early  sammer  under  a  ^ass. 

ONOBRYCHIS  (Sainfoin).  — A 
genus  with  over  70  speoies  of  onormed 
herbs  or  undershrubs,  rarely  very  spiny 
shmbs.  Leaves  oddly  pinnate,  stipules 
eoarious.  Flowers  in  stalked  spikes  or 
racemes.  Standard  petal  obovate  or 
obcordate,  narrow  at  the  base,  scarcely 
clawed ;  winjjs  short,  or  very  short ; 
keel  obliquely  truncate  at  the  apex,  blunt, 
equal  to  or  longer  than  the  standard. 
Pod  flattened  half-round  or  roundish- 
circinate,  ud jointed. 

O.  satin  {Common  Sainfoin).  —  k 
British  and  European  species  2-3  ft.  high, 
with  elliptic -oblong,  mucronate  leaflets, 
and  bright  rosy-red  flowers  with  darker 
veins  in  ovoid  compact  racemes  in 
summer.  The  variety  montana  is  a 
more  desirable  plant  6-12  in.  high,  from 
the  Alps.  It  is  a  pretty  decumbent  rock 
plant,  with  cuneate  lance-shaped,  mucro' 
nulate  leaflets,  and  purplish-rose  flowers. 


a  is  a  beautiful  speciee  dif. 
fering  from  0.  tativa  in  its  larger  bright 


pink  flowers,  more  glaucous  foliage,  and 
a  dwarfer  and  more  compact  habit. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Very  few 
Bpeoies  are  cultivated.  They  like  deep 
sandy,  loamy  soils,  and  are  easily  in- 
creased frvm  seeds  sown  in  spring  or 
autimin  in  the  open  border  where  the 
plants  are  to  bloom.  Open  sunny  situa- 
tions suit  them  best. 

LESPEDEZA.— A  genus  containing 
about  25-80  species  of  shrubs  or  under. 
shrulis  often  covered  with  soft  silky  hairs. 
Leaves  pinnately  3-fo]iolate-  Stipules 
free,  often  minute.  Flowers  purplish, 
rose,  or  white,  borne  in  axillary  clusters  or 
racemes,  or  in  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  Cslyi  lobes  or  teeth  nearly 
equal,  or  the  2  upper  ones  slightly  imited. 
Standard  petal  iibovate  or  oblong,  with  a 
narrow  claw  ;  wings  falcate -oblong,  free 
or  slightly  adhering  to  the  incurved,  blunt 
or  beaked  keel.  Upper  stamen  tree,  or 
rarely  uniting  with  the  others-  Pod  orate 
or  roundish,  flatly  compressed. 

L.  bicolor. — A  handsome  shrub  4-8  ft. 
high,  native  of  China  and  Japan.  It  has 
dark  brown  minutely  warty  stems  dis- 
tinctly ribbed  when  young  and  covered 
with  greyish  downy  hairs.  The  leaves 
ore  composed  of  8  more  or  less  oval- 
eUiptic  leaflets  ^-1}  in.  long,  and  much 
broader  than  those  of  L.  Sieboldi.  The 
targe  branching  racemes  of  blossoms  are 
much  less  dense  than  those  of  L.  Siebolrli, 
and  the  individual  flowers  also  are  some- 
what smaller  and  not  so  highly  colonrcd 
with  rose-purple. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  flourishes  in  ordinary  good  and 
well-drained  garden  soil,  and  is  hardy  in 
ordinary  winters  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  It  should  be  grown  in  warm 
and  sheltered  spots  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  results.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  cold 
frames  when  ripe,  and  cuttings  of  the 
more  or  less  ripened  shoots  may  also  be 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  under  a  handlight 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 

L.  Sieboldi  [Permodium  penduli' 
florum). — A  handsome  hardy  shrub  5-6  ft. 
high,  native  of  N.  China  and  Japan,  with 
drooping  branches  and  Laburnum -like 
leaves  composed  of  3  oblong  lance-shaped 
leaflets,  the  terminal  one  of  which  hax  a 
much  longer  stalk  than  the  others,  but 
they  are  all  covered  with  white  hairs  on 
the  under  surface.  The  pretty  roee  or 
lilnc.purple  pea-like  flowers  are  produrrd 
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In  great  profuBion  during  the  sonuner 
months  in  long  slender  drooping  racemeB 
6-8  in.  long,  and  give  the  plant  a,  oharoc- 
teristie  am)e!iTance.  There  is  also  a  white- 
flowered  form  whicn  is  very  bandsoine, 

Culture  aTid  Propagation. — Although 
Dsually  described  as  a  Bhrub,  L.  Sieboldi 
is  in  re&lit;  an  herbaceous  perenaial,  as  its 
stems  are  cut  down  to  the  gronnd  every 
winter.  New  ones  appear  every  spring, 
and  the  number  thus  increases  and  adds 
to  (h«  effect  when  in  bloom.  This  species 
may  be  easily  increased  by  division  of 
the  roots  in  early  autumn  and  also  in 
spring ;  and  also  by  seeds  in  the  same  way 
as  for  L.  bicolor. 

Other  species  of  recent  introduction 
are  L.  Delavayi  from  Yunnan.  It  grows 
8-6  ft.  high  and  haa  a  bushy  habit.  The 
8  blnnt  elliptic  leaflets  are  green  above 
and  silvet?  beneath,  and  the  deep  purple 
or  violet  flowers  are  borne  in  large  pani- 
des  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  L. 
maemcarpa  from  N.  China  is  a  shrub 
with  racemes  of  small  porple  flowers,  and 
L,  trigonoelada  is  a  remarkable  herba. 
eeous  perennial  with  triangular  stems, 
Bmooth  leathery  leaves,  and  panicles  of 
pale  yellow  or  whitish  flowers.  It  is  a 
nalife  of  China. 

VICIA.  —  A  genus  with  over  100 
Bpeoiee  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  with 
Sibraptly  pinnate  leaves,  the  stalks  of 
whicn  often  end  in  a  simple  or  branched 
tendril.  Flowers  axillary  or  racemose. 
Standard  petal  obovate  or  oblong,  emar- 
ginate ;  wmgs  obliquely  oblong,  adhering 
to  the  falcate  oblong  or  broad  keel 
ai  the  middle.  Upper  stamen  free,  or 
naore  or  less  united  with  the  other  nine. 
Fod  flattened. 

Culture  and  PropaaaUon.  —  "When 
grown  in  large  clnstars  m  borders  some 
of  the  Vidaa  ore  very  effective  when  in 
bloom,  but  afterwards  they  present  a 
somewhat  straggling  and  disorderly 
ftppearance.  The  weak  stems  require 
branches  to  hold  them  up.  They  will 
grow  in  any  garden  soil  in  open  situations 
kad  may  be  increased  by  seeds  sown 
either  in  spring  or  autumn  in  the  open 
border ;  or  in  the  case  of  perennials,  by 
diTiding  the  rootstock  also  in  early 
■ntnmn  or  spring. 

V.  Krgentea. — A  Fyrenean  perennial 
ftbout  1  ft.  high,  with  4-angled  stems, 
aflvery  leaTes  without  tendrils,  and 
oblong-linear,  mncronate  leaflets.    FloW' 


ers  in  June,  pink,  many  on  a  stalk,  with 
a  black-spotted  keel. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

V.  Cracca  (Cow  Vetch;  Tufted 
Vetck).~-A  rather  pretty  British  pereunial 
2-6  ft.  long.  Leaves  1-4  in.  long,  with 
man;  linear- oblong,  acute  or  mucronate 
leaflets.  Flowers  from  June  to  August, 
bright  blue,  in  dense  racemes. 

Culture  etc,  as  above. 

V.  gigantea.— An  ornamental  species 
8-S  fl.  high.  Leaves  with  about  18  pairs 
of  oblong,  mucronate  leaflets.  Flowers  in 
June  and  July. 

Cuiture  tic,  as  above. 

V.  onobrychioidea. — A  pretty  South 
European  atmuaJ  2  ft.  high.  Leaflets 
numerous,  linear,  obtuse,  or  mucronulate. 
Flowers  in  June,  purple,  many  on  a  long 
stalk. 

Cultare  ite.  as  above. 

V.  tennifolia. — A  climbing  perennial 
1-2  ft.  high,  native  of  Germany  and 
Tauria.  Leaflets  linear,  smoothish, 
mucronate.  Flowers  in  June,  violet,  in 
clustered,  long-stalked  racemes. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

LATHYRUS  {Sweet  and  EvBRLAST- 
INo  Pea). — A  genus  containing  about  100 
well-marked  species  of  dwarf  or  climbing 
annual  or  perennial  herbs.  Leaves 
pinnate,  the  stalk  ending  in  a  tendril. 
Stipules  leafy,  more  or  less  arrow-shaped, 
rarely  entire  at  the  base.  Flowers  on 
axillary,  elongated  stalks,  solitary  or 
racemed.  Standard  petal  broadly  ovate 
or  roimdish,  emarginate ;  wings  falcate- 
obovate  or  oblong,  slightly  adhering  at 
the  middle  of  the  sliorter  incurved  obtuse 
keel,  or  nearly  free ;  upper  stamen  free  or 
more  or  less  united  with  the  others.  Pod 
flattened  or  nearly  round.  For  cutting 
purposes  both  Sweet  and  Everlasting  Peas 
are  extremely  valuable.  The  blossoms 
Isat  a  long  time  in  water,  and  by  constantly 
cutting  the  sprays  fresh  flowers  are 
developed. 

Culture  ami  Propagation. — -Uost  of 
the  Lathyrus  are  pretty  garden  plants. 
They  thrive  in  rich  loamy  soil,  but  many 
of  them  are  not  particular  so  loi^  as  the 
ground  is  fairly  good.  Grown  aa  masses 
over  rough  slender  branches  in  the  open 
border,  against  walls,  over  trellises  or 
atboun,  both  the  annual  and  perennial 
kinds  look  very  efiective.  The  perennial 
sorts  may  be  divided  at  the  root  in  spring ; 
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or  they  may,  like  ihe  annmUfl,  be  sown 
in  the  open  ground  at  that  period.  A 
few  more  coltunil  details  will  be  fonnd 
under  tlie  *  Sweet  Pea '  (L,  odoratue). 

L.  califomicus. — This  is  a  native  of 
N.  California — closely  related  to  if  not 
actually  a  variety  of  the  British  Beach 
Pea  (L.  maritimm).  It  has  4-5  pairs  of 
ovate-oblong,  smooth,  glauoous,  sharply 
pointed  leaflets,  and  semi-sagittate 
stipalea.  Flowers  from  July  to  September, 
many  on  a  stalk,  large,  purple,  with  deeper 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

L.  Davidi. — This  perenniaJ  species  is 
a  native  of  N.  China  and  Japan,  and  has 
pinnate  leaves  ending  in  a  tendril.  There 
are  3-4  elllptio-acnte  leaflets  1  j-2  in.  long, 
and  the  yeUo wish- white  flowers  appear  in 
summer  on  long-stalked  racemes. 

Culi'aTe  die.  as  above. 

L.  grandiflorua.  —  A  beautiful  large- 
flowered  speoiee  native  of  S.  Europe, 
with  4 -angled  winged  stems.  Leaves 
with  one  pair  of  ovate,  blunt,  waved 
leaflets,  and  small  semi-sagittate  stipules. 
Flowers  from  Jnne  to  August,  rosy- 
red. 

Culture  tie.  as  above.  This  species 
aboidd  not  be  planted  too  close  to  other 
plants,  as  its  roots  travel  to  a  great  distance 
and  send  up  shoots  from  all  parts,  thus 


L.  heterophyllus. — An  '  Everlasting  ' 
Pea  with  erect  rigid  winged  stems,  native 
of  Europe,  one  or  two  pairs  of  lance- 
shaped  mucronulate  leaflets,  and  winged 
leaf  stalks.  Flowers  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember, 6-8  on  a  stalk,  large  flesh-coloured, 
with  a  whitish  Iteel. 

CuliuTe  lie.  as  above. 

L.  hetifioms. — A  Californian  perennial 
6-6  fl.  high,  with  light  green  leaves  out 
into  about  a  dozen  amall  leaflets.  The 
flowers  appear  in  sommer  and  are  white 
or  faintly  flesh-coloured,  the  standard 
being  veined  and  washed  with  bright  pink 
behind. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  This  requires  a 
little  protection  in  Scotland  during  winter. 
A  warm  sheltered  spot  suits  it  best. 

L.latifoUus  (L.ByUieitrisplatyphyUut), 
Everlasting  Pea.  —  This  beautiful  and 
weU -known  climber  is  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  garden,  great  and  small.  It 
is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  has  winged 
stems,  and  leaves  with  one  pair  of  elliptic 


mucronate  leaflets.  Stipules  broad 
ovate.  Flowers  in  summer,  large,  rosy, 
many  on  a   stalk-     The  white  variety 

alius  is  very  beautifuL 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

L.  magellanicus  (L.  artniiageanut).— 
Iicrrd  Atmoti'b  Pea. — A  strong-growing 
'  Everlasting  '  Pea,  native  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.  Leaves  with  one  pair  of 
ovate -oblong  leaflets  heart -shaped -sagit- 
tate stipules,  broader  than  the  leaves. 
Flowers  from  Jnne  to  September,  bluish- 
purple,  many  on  a  long  stalk. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

L.  odoratua  {Sweet  Pea). — The  wild 
Sweet  Pea  is  a  native  of  Sonth  Europe, 
with  ovate  sharply  pointed  leaflets,  semi- 
sagittate,  lanceolate  leaflets,  and  winged 
stems.  Flowers  in  summer,  varioosly 
coloured,  several  on  a  stem. 

Of  late  years  the  Sweet  Pea  has 
leaped  into  popular  fovour  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  has  almost  excluded  most  of 
the  other  kinds  fi^m  the  garden.  There 
are  about  160  varieties  now  sold,  and  thej 
are  nearly  all  charming  in  colour  and  free 
in  flowering. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — To  obtain 
the  best  results  from  Sweet  Peas  they 
should  be  grown  in  well-manured  and 
deeply  dug  loamy  soil.  The  seeds  may  be 
sown  out  of  doors  in  April  in  patches  or 
rows  according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  required.  They  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  birds  by  wire  netting  or 
branches.  When  well  above  the  ground 
'slender  twigs  or  stakes  may  be  put  to 
them  for  climbing.  They  will  reach  a 
height  of  4-7  feet  or  more  during  the 
summer,  and  flower  profusely.  To  prolong 
the  period  of  flowers  and  a  greater  supply 
of  tnem,  the  faded  blooms  should  be  picked 
off  BO  as  to  prevent  the  development  of 
seed-pods  except  on  special  varieties  from 
which  it  is  desired  to  save  seeds.  During 
hot  dry  summers  a  mulching  of  rotted 
manure  and  plenty  of  water  will  be  bene- 

Where  oold  frames  or  greenhouses 
exist,  it  is  much  better  to  sow  the  seeds 
about  5  or  6  in  a  6  in.  pot  in  February, 
having  previously  steeped  them  in  cold  or 
warm  water  for  a  few  hours.  When  an 
inch  or  two  high,  pleoty  of  light  and  air 
should  be  given — fdways  excluding  frost. 
By  the  end  of  April  or  May  according  to 
locality  and  mildness  or  otherwise  of  the 
season,  they  will  be  sturdy  tor  planting 
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oat,  after  which  they  ma,j  be  staked  and 
treated  as  above.  In  mild  aeoeous,  how- 
ever, they  ntay  be  planted  ottt  about  the 
seoond  or  third  week  in  March  with  safetv 
if  tbej  have  not  been  grown  in  too  hign 
a  temperatuie  previoosly. 

The  variety  of  uses  to  which  Sweet 
Peas  may  be  put  are  many,  and  one  of 
their  ^at  ohormi  is  to  make  an  other- 
wise  diDgy-lookinK  garden  bright  and  gay, 
and  give  an  abundance  of  bloBBom,  which 
if  picked  when  just  opening  and  on  long 
•tulu  will  last  a  week  or  more  in  rases  of 
fresh  water. 

A  tew  of  the  beet  varieties  grown  are 
mentioned  below,  and  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  group  them  according  to 
the  prevailing  c^our. 

White  Sioeet  Peas.— Blanche  Bnrpee, 
Capid,  Emily  Henderson,  Mrs.  Sonkey, 
Queen  of  England,  Saidie  Bnrpee,  Seusa- 

White,  Bluth,  thaded  or  ilrtped  Fink, 
Rote,  Purple,  Lavender  if  c. — Aurora  ■  Capt. 
Clark,  Daybreak,  Delight,  Dolly  Varden, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Earliest  of  All, 
Eliza  Eckford,  Empress  of  India,  Qaiety, 
Im  Eckford.  Juanita,  Lemon  Queen, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Bamona,  Senator. 

Pink,  Ceriie,  in  varityue  ikadee.— 
Adonis,  Alice  Eckford,  Apple  Blossom, 
California,  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  Countess 
of  Shrewsbury,  Cupid,  Duke  of  York, 
Emily  Lynch,  Hon.  F.  Bouverie,  Eathe- 
rine  Tracey,  Lady  hfary  Currie,  Lord 
Penzance,  Lottie  Hutohins,  Lovely, 
Modesty,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Ovid,  Pea^ 
Bloesom.  Pink  Friar,  Prima  Donna, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Red  Biding  Hood,  Royal 
Bobe,Boval  Rose,  Violet  Queen. 

Pttrpie  in  varioue  $hadeM.  —  Black 
Knight,  Captain  of  the  Blaes,  Carmen 
Sylva,  Countess  of  Cadogan,  Dorothy 
Tennant,  Duke  of  Clarence,  Duke  of 
Bntherland,  Duke  of  WeBtnunater, 
Emily  Eckford,  Fashion,  Grand  Blue, 
Imperial  Blue,  Indigo  King,  Madame 
Cantot,  Haid  of  Honour,  Monarch,  Navy 
Bine,  Othello,  Pnrple  Prince,  Shahzada. 

Lavender,  HehoiTOpe,  Lilae,  variout 
*hiuU». — Bute's  Bush  Sweet  Pea  (18- 
24  in.  high),  Colonist,  Countess  of  Radnor, 
Creole,  Duchess  of  York,  Golden  Gate, 
Grey  Friar,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Lady 
Nina  Balfour,  Lottie  Eckford,  New 
Coontess,  Princess  May,  Wawona. 

YeUoio,  Prrmroie,  Orange,  Salmon, 
vartOHS  thadee. — Chancellor,  Coquette, 
CoantMs  of  Powis,  Golden  Gleam,  Qor- 


geons,  Lady  Beaconsfietd,  Meteor,  Mrs. 

Eckford,  Oriental,  Primrose,  Queen 
Victoria,  Stella  Morse,  Triumph. 

Rote,  Crimean,  Scarlet,  Red. — Ameri- 
can Belle,  Blanche  Ferry,  Brilliant,  Bronze 
King,  Cardinal,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
Fire6y,  Her  Majesty,  Ignea.  Invincible 
Carmine,  Little  Dorrit,  Mais,  Mikado, 
Miss  Hunt,  Mrs.  Dugdale,  Novelty, 
Oddity,  Painted  Lady,  I^ince  of  Wales, 
Prince  Edward  of  York,  Queen  of  the 
Isles,  BiainR  Snn,  Salopia,  Scarlet  In- 
vincible, Splendour,  Stanley,  The  Belle. 
The  Queen,  Vesuvine. 

L.  pubeiceni. — A  charming  Chilian 
perennial  about  6  ft.  high,  with  a  somewhat 
shrubby  habit,  and  oddly  pinnate  leaves 
more  or  less  covered  with  down  all  over. 
The  large  and  beautiful  pale  lilac-purple 
flowers  appear  in  June  in  dense  racemes, 
and  seeds  are  produced  in  due  course  if 
the  blooms  are  allowed  to  remain  unpicked. 

Culture  itc.  aa  above.  In  the  colder 
and  more  northern  ports  of  the  country  it 
is  advisable  in  severe  winters  to  give  a 
little  protection  to  the  dormant  roots  with 
some  dry  leaves,  bracken  &e. 

L,  roMus. — A  native  of  Spain,  with 
ovate,  roundish  leaflets,  very  short  ten- 
drils, and  small  awl -shaped  stipules. 
Flowers  in  summer,  rosy,  on  thread-like 
stalks. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

L.  rotundifolius  {L,  Drwmmondi).^- 
A  pretty  Everlasting  Pea,  native  of  Persia, 
Asia  Minor  he,  with  ovate,  roundish  leaf- 
lets, semi -sagittate  stipules,  and  winged 
branching  stems.  Flowers  from  May  to 
July,  bright  rose-pink,  an  inch  across, 
and  in  large  clusters. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

L.  Sibthorpi.  —  A  beautiftJ  early- 
flowering  Everlasting  Pea,  2-8  ft.  high. 
The  flowers  appear  in  May  and  June 
in  rich  masses  and  are  of  a  beautiful  rosy- 
purple  colour,  very  useful  for  catting. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

L.  splendent  {Pride  of  California). — 
A  beautiful  Everlasting  Pea,  native  of 
southern  California,  It  has4-angled  stems 
abont  12  ft.  long,  and  slender  pinnate  grey- 
green  leaves.  From  6  to  12  very  distinct 
carmine-red  blossoms  are  borne  on  the 
racemes  dnrinjt  the  summer  months  in 
the  open  air,  but  somewhat  earlier  in  a 
greennonse. 

Culture  itc.  M  above.    This  species 
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raqnirea  very  hot  and  dry  situations,  but 
likes  plenty  of  water  during  growth.  It 
is  rather  too  tender  for  any  except  the 
mildest  parts  of  the  kiugdom  ont  of  doors, 
but  makes  a  charming  and  brilliant 
climber  for  cold  greenhousM. 

L.  ting^itanoB  (Tangier  Pea).  —  A 
pretty  Tangierian  annual,  with  winged 
atemB,  ovate,  blunt,  sharply  pointed  leaf- 
lets, and  orate,  semi -sagittate  stipules. 
Flowers  in  summer,  with  a  large  purple 
standard,  and  bright  red  wings  and  keel. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

L.  tuberoHua,— This  native  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  H.  Africa  is  now  naturalised  in 
some  parts  of  England,  and  is  also  grown 
in  BoUand  for  its  edible,  tuberous  roots. 
The  stems  ar«  4-aug)ed,  and  the  leaves 
have  one  pair  of  oblong,  elliptic  leaflets, 
and  narrow,  acute,  semi -sagittate  stipules. 
Flowers  in  summer,  large,  rosy,  3-6  on  a 
stalk,  very  free. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  As  the  roots  of 
this  species  travel  a  good  deal  under 
ground,  plants  should  be  placed  where 
they  will  not  interfere  with  choicer 
subjects. 

L.  violaceus. — A  rather  pretty  Califor- 
nian  perennial  6-8  ft.  high,  with  pale  gre«n 
leaves  composed  of  10-12  letdets,  and 
B  of  violet -blue  flowers  produced  in 


OHOBUS  (BiTTEK  VzTCH).  — Ben. 
tham  and  Hooker  consider  this  to  be 
merely  a  botanical  section  of  Lathijrtit, 
For  ^rden  purposes,  however,  it  is  quite 
distinct,  and  is  best  k^pt  separate  from 
the  Sweet  and  Everlasting  Peas.  It 
differs  from  Lalhyrua  chiefly  in  having 
no  tendril  at  the  tip  of  the  leaf-stalk, 
and  in  the  plants  as  a  rule  being  dwarf, 
tufted,  and  non-climbing  in  habit. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  They 
thrive  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  are 
easily  increased  by  dividing  the  root- 
stocks  in  spring,  or  by  sowing  seeds  at 
the  some  period.  They  EU-e  suitable  for 
rougher  pajts  of  the  rockery,  margins  of 
shrubberies,  borders  &o. 

O,  atropurpnreua. — An  elegant  Alge- 
rian perennial  1-1^  ft.  hi&h,  with  leaves 
composed  of  2-8  pairs  of  sharp  linear 
leaflets  and  small  semi- sagittate  siipules. 
The  deep  rose  or  violet-purple  Sowers 
appear  in  May  and  Jnne  in  loose  r 


CiUture  ifc.  as  above.  In  cold  northern 
parte  this  species  requires  protection  in 

winter  with  dry  leaves  Ac. 

O.  aurantius. — A  Caucasian  perennial 
IJ-'i  fi.  high,  with  5-6  pairs  of  lance- 
shaped,  bluntish  leaflets,  and  deep  yellow 
flowers  in  early  summer. 

Culture  tfc.  as  above. 

O.  craneua  [Platy»tyU»  eyaneut). — 
A  pretty  Caucasian  species  6-12  in.  high. 
Leaves  with  2  8  pairs  of  closely  set, 
narrow,  lance -shaped,  acute  l(a£eta. 
Flowers  in  spring,  blue  at  first,  changing 
to  purple,  large,  handsome,  few  on  a  stalk. 

Cvliure  ifc.  as  above. 

0.  filiformis  (0.  ean«aceti»). — A  native 
of  S.  Europe,  with  4-angled  stems,  and 
leaves  with  2-8  pairs  of  linear,  bluntish, 
downy  oi  dotted  leaflets.  Flowers  in 
May,  wbite,  tinged  with  blue,  many  on  a 

Culture  /tc.  as  above. 

O.  flaccidiis.  —  A  native  of  Croatia, 
6  ft.  high.  Leaves  with  2-8  pairs  of  long, 
smooth,  opposite,  linear  leaflets,  AaA 
green  above,  pale  beneath ;  etipules  large, 
semi -sagittate.  Flowers  in  May,  purple, 
with  2  prominent  bhmt  teeth  near  the 
middle  of  the  standard  petal. 

This  is  closely  related  to  O.  Ctfrntit, 
and  is  regarded  as  a  botanical  form  of  it. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

O.  hirsutuo.' — A  native  of  Thraoe,  1  fL 
high.  Leaflets  ovate,  acute,  parallel- 
nerved.    Flowers  in  May,  red. 

Culture  itc,  as  above. 

O.    lathyroidcB    [Vieia    nroboidei).— 

A  pretty  I^iberian  species,  11^  ft.  high. 
Leaves  composed  of  2  leaflets  2  in.  long, 
1  in.  broad,  oval,  lance-shaped  acute; 
stipules  semi -sagittate,  toothed  at  the 
base.     Flowers  in  early  summer,  bine. 


Culture  <tc.  as  above. 

O.  lutens.  —  A  handsome  Siberian 
species  1-2  ft.  high.  Leaves  with  8-fi 
pairs  of  elliptic  lance-shaped,  pointed  leaf- 
lets, glaucous  beneath.    Flowers  in  June, 


yellov 


.stalk. 


0.  uiMT.— A  pretty  European  epeciea 
IJ-S  ft.  high,  with  flexuons  stems,  and 
glaucous  green  leaves  composed  of  about 
8  pairs  of  small  ovd.oblong  leaflets.  In 
June    and    July  about  8-12   handsome 
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\iulet-red  flowers  ue  borne  on  the  racemea 
which  are  fireelj  produced. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above.  This  gr&cefal 
Bpeoim  JB  remarkable  for  the  blackish  tint 
of  the  foliage  when  drying  off. 

O.  pannonicus.  -~  A  native  of  South 
Europe,  1  ft.  high.  Leaves  with  2-8  pturs 
of  linear,  mueronate  leaflets.  Flowers  in 
May,  varjmig  from  white  and  cream 
tinged  with  rose  to  purple  and  white  and 
yellow,  many  on  a  etalk.  The  variety 
vanu$  has  roee  etandards,  and  yellowi^ 
wtDgB  and  keel,  aod  anmilar  stems. 

Culture  itc.  aa  above, 

O.  variegatiw. — Anativeof  B.  Kurope, 
with  flexaone  stems  1  ft.  high.  Leaven 
with  2-8  pairs  of  ovate  lanoe-shaped 
pointed  leaflets.  Flowers  in  early 
summer,  beautifully  variegated,  the  stan- 
dard fine  rose,  veined  and  netted  with 
puiple-crimson,  the  winge  being  tipped 
with  bine. 

Culture  rfc.  ae  above. 

O.  Tcmoa. — A  beantiful  Central  and 
S.  European  perennial,  1-li  ft.  high. 
Leaves  with  3-6  pain  of  shining,  ovate 
pointed  leaflets,  and  semi- sagittate  sti' 
pales.  Flowers  in  spring,  purple  and  blue, 
with  red  veins,  the  keel  tinged  with  green, 
freely  produced  on  one-sided  nodding 
stalks.  There  is  a  white'flowered  variety 
(albui)  and  also  a  double- flowered  form  of 
the  colonred  type. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

ERYTHHINA  (Coral  Tbkk).  —  A 
genna  with  about  25  species  of  trees  or 
•hmbs,  often  thick  and  priokly.     Leaves 

f innately  S-foliolate  ;  stipiilea  small, 
'lowers  usually  bright  scarlet,  in  t«rminal 
raoemee.  Standard  petal  larger  and 
longer  than  wings  or  keel.  Calyx  spathe- 
like,  troncate,  S-toothed.  Stamens  10, 
npper  one  vanally  free.  Pod  stalked, 
linear,  hloate,  flattened  or  round. 

E.  Crista-EKllL— This  is  a  beautilUl 
Brazilian  shrub  6-8  ft.  high,  with  ovate, 
rather  glancoua  leaves,  leathery  leaflets, 
and  prickly,  glandular  stalks.  Flowers  in 
early  summer,  deep  brilliant  scarlet,  in 
large  trasses  at  the  ends  of  the  br&nohes, 
oftmi  12-20inaraeeine.  There  are  several 
varieties,  all  useful  for  decorating  the 
garden  dnring  the  summer  months  if  too 
tender  to  stand  the  winter. 

Cultitre  and  Fropagation.  —  This 
ipeeiei  will  grow  against  a  warm  sonth 
wall  for  many  years  if  the  rootstook  is 


protected  from  frost  by  ashes,  litter  &c., 
and  every  spring  it  wiU  send  np  its  thick 
shoots.  It  snould  be  grown  in  rich  loamy 
soU,  and  during  active  growth  should 
have  plenty  of  water.  In  winter,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  kept  dry. 

Another  and  very  general  method  of 
cultivation  is  to  treat  the  Coral  Tree  ex- 
actly in  the  same  way  as  Dahlias.  The 
thick  rootstooks  are  lifted  as  soon  as  frost 
appears  and  ore  wintered  in  dry  sheds  or 
cellars  iree  ttom  frost,  after  the  old  stems 
have  been  cut  down  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  base.  About  February  or  March 
they  are  placed  in  a  worm  greenhouse  or 
hotbed,  slightly  covered  with  soil  and 
gently  watered  from  time  to  time.  This 
treatment  induces  the  development  of 
strong  young  Htems,  and  as  many  as  40 
or  SO  will  be  produced  on  a  good  strong 
and  healthy  old  rootstock.  The  plants 
may  be  potted  up  and  grown  on  under 
glass  till  the  end  of  Mayor  June,  untU  the 
weather  is  favourable  enough  for  outdoor 
planting.  Grown  in  large  bold  groups  on 
the  grass,  as  is  done  in  the  Iiondon  parks, 
is  a  very  effective  method  of  displaying 
the  string  and  brilliant  beauty  of  the 
Coral  Tree. 

The  plants  mav  be  increased  by  cut- 
tings inspringinwe  someway  as  Dahlias. 
■When  the  young  shoots  have  grown  8-6 
in.  long  in  the  warm  greenhouse  they  may 
be  detached  at  the  very  base  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  inserted  singly  in  light  sandy 
soil  in  small  pots.  If  kept  close  and 
shaded  and  fairly  moist  for  a  short  time 
the  cuttings  soon  root,  and  may  afterwards 
be  potted  on  and  hardened  off  for  outdoor 
planting  like  the  older  plants.  It  may  be 
added  that  frequent  waterings  with  liquid 
manure  during  the  growing  season  will  be 
of  great  advantage  to  the  plants,  and  a 
good  mulching  of  well-rotted  cow  manure 
on  top  of  the  beds  will  also  be  highly 
beneficial.  The  otherBpeciaeof Erytlmna 
require  indoor  treatment,  although  E. 
lierbaeea,  with  bright  scarlet  flowers,  may 
be  treated  almost  in  the  some  way  as  E. 
Crteta-gaUL 

AFIOS  (QBomJD  Nut).  — A  genus 
with  B  speoies  of  climbing  peremiials, 
having  pinnate  8-7-foliolate  leaves,  and 
small  etipulee.  Flowent  axillary  in  pani- 
cles or  olnsters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
Standard  petal  reflexed,  ovate  or  roundish, 
longer  than  the  obliquely  ovate  wings; 
keel  elongated,  much  incurved,  involute, 
or  spirally  twisted.     Stamens  10,  upper 
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one  &ee.  Pod  linear,  more  or  leaa  siokle- 
Bbaped,  flattiBh. 

A.  tuberosa  (Olyaine  Apioi).  —  An 
eleffant  light  and  graceful  twining  peren- 
niu,  native  of  Pennsylvania,  with  eatable 
floury  tuberB,  and  pinnate  leaves  oompOBed 
of  6  oblont;  lance-sbaped  leaflets.  Flowers 
from  Jnly  to  September,  deep  orange, 
dull  brownish-pnrple  or  pink,  Bweel- 
soented,  in  dense  aiillarj  racemes. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  When 
^own  in  a  sunny  sheltered  position  in 
rich  sandy  loam,  tnie  plant  is  effective,  but 
is  not  soltable  for  cold  damp  positions. 
It  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  tubei- 
ons  roots  in  spring  and  also  by  seeds 
sown  in  cold  frames  as  soon  as  ripe.  It 
is  on  tihe  whole  better  to  raise  plants 
from  seeds,  as  the  fleshy  roots  do  not 
always  separate  well,  and  often  die  after 
division.  The  roots  are  eaten  ohiefly 
in  winter  time  by  the  N.  American 
Indians,  and  the  idea  was  once  entertained 
of  growing  them  in  Europe  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Potato  when  the  tubers  of  the 
latter  were  so  much  subject  to  disease. 

CLADRASTIS,— A  genus  with  two 
species  of  small  trees,  having  oddly  pinnate 
leaves,  no  stipules,  and  flowers  in  terminal 

Eanicles.  Standard  petal  obovate-orbicu- 
,te,  reflexed  above  the  middle ;  wings 
obliquely  oblong ;  keel  slightly  incurved, 
blunt.  Stamens  10,  tree,  or  very  shortly 
connate  at  the  base.  Pod  linear,  com- 
pressed, slender. 

Cultwre  and  Propagation.  — These 
plants  grow  best  in  sandy  looWi  and  are 
suitable  for  shrubberies  or  perhaps  in 
clumps  on  lawns.  They  may  be  increased 
by  seeds  which  are  fre^Jy  produced  in  hot 
and  favourable  seasons ;  or  by  cuttings  of 
the  roots. 

C.  amurensis  {Maackia  am.urentii). — 
An  ornamental  ehrub  about  6  ft.  hi^h, 
native  of  the  Amoor  Valley.  Leaves  with 
8-4  pairs  of  ovate -oblone  leaflets.  Flowers 
late  in  summer,  greenuh -white,  small,  in 
long,  dense,  erect  racemes. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  tinctoria  {C.  latea;  Virgilia  lulea). 
Yellow  Wood.  —  A  small  N.  American 
tree,  with  smooth  pinnate  leaves  having 
7-11  ovate  leaflets.  Flowers  in  May, 
white,  in  large  drooping  racemes  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  There  is  a  form 
with  variegated  leaves  which  is  said  to  be 
constant. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 


AHUODENDRON.— A  small  genus 
(8  species)  of  silvery  silky  shrubs,  with 
abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  having  spiny 
stalks,  and  inconspicuous  stipules.  Flowers 
in  terminal  racemes.  Standard  petal 
roundish,  recurved ;  wings  obliquely 
oblong;  keel  incurved,  blunt.  Stamens 
10,  free.  Pod  linear  or  lance-shaped, 
flattened. 

A,  Sierersi  (Sopltora  bifolia).  —  An 
elegant  evergreen  shrub  2-i  ft.  high,  native 
of  Siberia.  Leaves  with  2  lance-shaped 
Ieafleta,silky,whiteonboth8ide8.  Flowers 
in  June,  purple,  racemose. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  thrives  in  well-drained  sandy  loam, 
and  may  be  increased  by  seeds  sown  in 
spring  out  of  doors,  or  in  autumn  as  soon 
as  ripe  in  warm  sheltered  spots.  It  may 
also  De  increased  by  layers  during  summer 
and  autumn. 

SOPHORA.— A  genus  with  over  20 
species  of  trees,  shrubs,  rarely  herbs,  hav- 
ing oddly  pinnate  leaves,  and  flowers  in 
simple  terminal  racemes  or  panicles. 
Standard  petal  broadly  obovate  or  round- 
ish, ofl«n  shorter  than  the  oblong  keel ; 
wings  obliquely  oblong.  Stamens  10,  free, 
or  rarely  united  in  a  ring  at  the  base.  Pod 
necklace- shaped,  round,  or  slightly  com- 
presaed,  fleshy,  leathery,  or  woody. 

Cullure  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Sophoras  thrive  in  good  ixoAy  loam,  and 
may  be  increased  by  imported  seeds  or  by 
layering  the  branches.  Cuttings  of  the 
roots  may  also  produce  young  plants  if 
placed  in  bottom  heat  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  The  weeping  varieties  are 
grafted  on  stocks  of  the  commoner  forms. 

S.  japonica.  (Styphnolobiutn  japoni- 
cum). — Chinese  or  Japanese  Pagoda  Tree. 
A  b^utiful  deciduous  tree,  80-40  ti.  high, 
native  of  China  and  Jajian,  and  resembling 
the  False  Acacia  (Robinia)  in  habit.  The 
graceful  bluish-green  leaves  have  9-18 
oblong-ovate,  acute  leaflets.  Flowers  late 
in  summer,  white  or  creamy,  small,  in 
large,  loose  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  There  is  a  not  particularly 
beautiful  variegated  form,  and  also  a 
drooping  one  (pendula),  which  are  best 
grafted  on  the  ordinary  variety.  A  newer 
variety  called  kyhrida  only  differs  from 
the  weeping  form  in  the  main  branches 
spreading  out  horizontally,  and  in  the 
branchlets  being  long,  thin,  and  drooping. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above.  The  Pagoda 
Tree    and    its    weeping     variety    make 
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exoellent  Ikwn  and  paric  trees  when 
•offldant  BPMe  »n  be  givea  tbew,  the 
light  air;  eneet  of  their  fbliege  end  the 
refreahing  dude  they  give  being  highly 
appreciated. 

S.  pla^rcarpa.  —  A  Japanese  speoies 
with  the  habit  and  general  appeannoe  of 
S.Japonica,  from  wbleh,  however,  it 
diflam  a  good  deal  in  the  froite. 

Culture  de.  ae  above. 

S.  tetraptera  (Edwardna  Mraplera). 
A  beantifol  deddnona  tree  6-12  ft.  high, 
native  of  New  Zealand,  widi  leaves  eom- 
poaed  of  &-40  pairs  of  leaflets  j-J  in.  long, 
varying  from  broadly  oboordate  to  linear 
oblong.  Flowers  in  May,  yellow,  1-2  in. 
long,  m  crowded  raoamas  at  the  ends  of 


the  branches.    The  varia^  tnierqpkyUa  is 
distinguished  by  its  ampler  legate. 

Except  in  the  vety  mildest  parte  of  the 
country,  perhaps,  this  s^iei  reqnires  pro- 
tection bom  froat  It  u  axtratnaly  aU^aut 
on  aaoount  of  its  finely  divided  foliage, 
and  its  great  masses  of  drooping  yellow 
blossoms. 

Culture  dc.  In  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom  it  requires  the  protection  of  a 
south  wall,  but  ma;  possibly  snccead  as  a 
bush  in  the  mildest  parts  of  tbe  sonth  and 
west.  It  may  be  increased  by  seeds  sown 
in  gentle  heat  in  spring ;  or  by  onttingi  of 
tha  young  aboots  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in 
genUe  hrat ;  or  by  layering  the  branches 
in  autumn. 


Sub-Omee  ir.  C*!SALPINE.«:. 
Flowers  irr^ular,  rarely  regular.     Sepals  and  petals  5,  or  the  latter  fewer  by 
abortion,  imbricate,  upper  one  innermoBt.    StamenB  UBually  10,  usually  free. 


CiESALPlNIA.— A  genus  with  about 
40  Qwdea  of  pretty  trees  or  sbmbs,  some- 
times climbing,  onanued  or  with  stifT 
shup  prickles.  Calyx  with  S  imbrioated 
seranente.  Petals  6,  usually  roundish, 
in^ricated.  Stamens  10,  free,  bent  down, 
filamants  often  hairy  or  glandular  at 
the  base.  Pod  ovate,  oblong,  lanceolate, 
or  lalcate,  flattened. 

C.  J^Mnica  (C.  wpiaria).— A  Japan- 
eae  prickly  tree  said  to  reach  a  height 
of  60  ft.  m  a  wild  state.  Leaves  twice 
pinnate,  graceful,  of  a  pleasing  soft  green 
tint,  each  pinna  being  composed  of  about 
10  pairs  of  pinnnles.  Flowere  in  BUimner, 
deep  yellow,  with  pinky  anthers  in  the 
centre,  and  borne  in  racemes  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches. 

Culture  and  Propagation,  —  Cesal- 
piniOB  are  nsually  grown  nnder  glosa.  but 
(he  species  described  above,  if  planted  in 
light,  sandy,  peaty  soil  in  sunny  situa- 
tions, has  proved  <^uite  hardy  in  this  coun- 
try. It  may  be  increased  by  imported 
■eeda  sown  in  cold  frames  on  orrivsJ  or  in 
sentlO' bottom  heat;  or  by  layering  the 
braochea  in  autumn.  It  is  better  to  allow 
the  pneUy  stems  to  remun  unpruned 
aieept  in  oaaee  where  they  beoome  too 
dense  and  prevent  the  ripening  influence 
of  sonshina  and  air. 

GYHNOCLADUS  (EaurncEV  CoF- 
i>BE  Tbkb),~A  genus  with  (wo  speoies 


described  below  with  the  generic  aha- 
raoters  as  stated  under  G.  canadantit. 

G.  canadenns. — An  ornamental  decidu- 
ous unarmed  tree  80-60  ft.  high,  native  of 
N.  America.  Leaves  twice  pkinate,  often 
8  A.  lon^,  with  4  -7  pairs  of  pinnte,  each 
one  having  fl-8  pairs  of  ovate  leaflets. 
Flowera  iconi  May  to  July,  polygamous, 
white,  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  Calyx  with  5  narrow,  nearly 
equal  segments.  Petals  4-5,  oblong. 
Stamens  10,  free,  shorter  than  tjie  pet^, 
with  thiokish,  hair^  filaments.  Ovary 
minute  or  wanting  m  the  male  Sowers ; 
sesrale,  with  a  thickened  oblique  stigma  in 
the  female  and  hermaphrodite  ones.  Pod 
oblong,  somewhat  falcate,  thick,  swollen 
or  nearly  round. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  tree 
loves  a  deep  rich  loamy  soil  and  somewhat 
shady  positions.  It  may  be  increaaed  by 
cuttings  of  the  roote  inserted  in  bottom 
heat  hi  early   spring,   or  from   imported 


_.   .   {Boap   Tree).  — A  hardy 

Chinese  tree  having  large  twice  pinnate 
leaves,  composed  of  numerous  bluntly 
oblong  leaflets.  The  wbltiah  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  ends  of  tha  branches  in 
early  summer.  In  China  the  women  use 
the  soft  substance  inside  the  seed  pods  for 
washing  the  flwa,  hence  the  popular  name. 

Culture  ie.  as  above  for  Q.  eana- 
d«im». 
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GLEDITSCHIA.— A  genni  with  4  or 
6  speeieB  of  ornamBntal  deciduoua  traes, 
often  armed  with  simple  or  branohed  rigid 
■pines.  LeaveB  twioa  pinnate,  and  mm> 
on  the  same  tree  aomptly  pinnate. 
FlowMB  polj'KamoaB,  in  axillary  otostered 
i;aoemes  or  UBcioted  cymeB.  Colji  tube 
with  8  -6  narrow  Bubeqoal  segmenta. 
Petals  8 -fi,  SMsile,  nneqnal.  Stamens  6-10, 
firee.  Pod  orate  or  elongated,  flattened, 
leathery  or  fleshy. 

Culture  amd  Propaffaiion.  —  The 
Oleditechias  thrive  in  any  birly  good  soil, 
and  may  be  increased  by  imported  seeds. 
The  plants  are  scarcely  hardy  enough 
to  stand  the  rigours  of  a  aevere  winter  in 
the  more  northern  parts  of  the  British 
Islands. 

Chinese  tree  of  spreading  habit,  and  re- 
markable for  the  Ivege  branched  spines  on 
the  trunk.  The  pinnate  leaves  are  about 
e  in.  long,  with  a  atont  petiole  and  raohis 
channelled  on  the  upper  surface.  The 
leaflets  are  fleshy  in  texture,  bluntly 
oblong,  with  erenate- serrate  edges,  and  of 
a  rich  deep  green  on  the  upper  surface, 
but  paler  beneath. 

Cattare  dc.  as  above.  There  need  to 
be  a  fine  speoimen  of  this  species  in  the 
gardens  at  Fnlham  Palace. 

G.  monoqierma  (O.  mermii). — Water 
Loetut. — A  native  of  tiie  United  States 
S(MO  ft  hi^,  with  few  slender  8-fid 
qnnes,  ovate  oblong  acute  laaflets,  and 
greenish  flowers  in  summer. 

Culture  lie.  an  above. 

C.  "■'""■■  iO.  horrida). — A  Chinese 
tree  80-BO  ft.  high,  with  strong  spines, 
ovate- elliptic,  blunt  leaflets,  and  greenish 
flowers  in  summer. 

Culture  dc.  ae  above. 

G.  triacanthos  (Honey  Looutt).^k 
native  of  the  United  SUtes  80-SO  ft.  high, 
with  strong  simple  or  S-fid  spines,  linear 
oblong  leaflets,  and  greenish  flowers  in 
summer.  There  are  a  few  varieties  of 
this,  inclnding  one  without  spines,  and  one 
with  a  drooping  habit. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above. 

CASSIA.^ — A  genus  containing  from 
200  to  400  species  (according  to  various 
authors)  of  ornamental  trees,  shmbs,  or 
herbs,  with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal  panicles. 
Calyx  segments  5,  imbricated.  Petals  6, 
imtwioate  spreading,  nearly  equal.    Sta- 


mens S'lO,  unequal,  some  abortive.  Pod 
round  or  flattened,  woody,  leathery,  or 
papery. 

CuUare  and  Propagation.  —  The 
speues  described  below  are  the  only  ones 
that  may  be  grown  outside  in  this  connlry, 
and  even  C.  eorymbota  and  C.  lamgata 
require  protection  in  winter,  the  first 
named  certainly.  The  CaMias  like  a  rich 
sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  may  be  readUy 
increased  firom  miported  seeds  sown  in 
heat,  or  hy  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
shoots  under   glass   during   the  snnuner 


A  pretty  Chilian 
shrub  with  leaves  3-4  in.  long  eompoeed 
of  4-6  pairs  of  elliptic  oblong  mncronate 
leaflets.  The  flowers  are  bright  yellow, 
1-1 J  in.  aeroes,  and  are  borne  in  corym- 
bose racemes  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  in 


Culture  ttc.  as  above.  This  speeiea  is 
generally  grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  but 
would  probably  suooeed  in  the  open  air  in 
the  mildest  parts  of  the  south  and  west, 
with  a  little  protection  in  winter. 

C.  corymbosa- — A  native  of  Bnenos 
Ayres  6-10  tl.  high,  with  smooth  oblong 
lance-shaped,  rather  falcate  leaflets,  and  a 
profusion  of  yellow  flowers  in  summer. 

Culture  ic.  as  above. 

C.  Uevicata  (C  herberOana).  —  A 
native  of  New  Spain,  about  8  ft.  high,  with 
smooth  ovate  lance-shaped  pointisd  leaflets 
having  an  oblong  acutish  gland  between 
each  pair  on  the  stalk.  Flowers  in  som- 
mer,  golden-yellow,  numeroua. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  marilondica  (Wad  Ssrma).  — A 
smooth  herbaoeons  perennial,  native  of  N. 
America,  2-8  ft.  high,  with  lance-shaped 
oblong,  blunt  leaflets,  and  axillary  racemes 
of  yeUow  flowers  late  in  summer. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  plant 
should  be  grown  in  sheltered  sonny  spots, 
and  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the 
roots  in  spring,  or  &om  seeds  sown  ae 
soon  as  ripe  in  eold  &amee. 

CERATONIA  (Bban  Tkbb;  Cabob 
Tree  ;  Locust  Tbbb). — A  genns  with  one 
species  described  below  wiUi  the  generic 
characters. 

C.  SiUqna.— A  native  of  the  Mediter- 
region  80-SO  fl).  high,  with  ahmptly 


Flowers  late  i: 


Stipules 
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polyguuoiiB,  or  dlceeiou*,  in  short  iMemeB. 
CaJyx  bell-^taped,  with  0  short  aegmentB. 
Petals  none.  Stameiu  6.  Pod  flatteoed, 
tiiickiab,  leathery,  about  4  in.  long,  rnatf 
-oolooT,  yielding  &  pulp  which  it  eaten 
•ometimea  in  this  eotmtry  h;  ahildren. 

CuUtMV  and  Propo^a  (ton.— This  tree 
grows  well  in  the  mildest  parts  in  warm 
sheltered  apots.  It  nuty^  be  increased  by 
aeeda  or  by  onttingB  inierted  in  aand 
imder  a  glasa  dnrins  the  late  smnmer  or 
antnmn  months,  and  protected  during  the 

CERCIS.— A  genua  with  6  or  7  species 
of  nnarmed,  ornamental,  deoidnouB  trees 
or  ihmbfl,  diatinguiahed  by  their  simple 
Iddney-shaped  or  oordate  leaves,  with  8  or 
many  nerves.  Flowers  nsnally  prodnoed 
in  clnatezs  along  the  branches  of  one, 
two,  or  more  years'  growth.  Calyx  more 
or  leas  bell-ahaped,  very  abort,  and 
broadly  G-toothed.  Petals  5,  somewhat 
Pea-like.  Stamens  10,  free,  bent  down. 
Pod  oblong,  or  broadly  linear,  flattened. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  These 
trees  like  a  deep  rich  aandy  well-draJned 
-soil,  and  are  fine  plants  for  shrub - 
beiiea  or  even  alone  on  grass.  When 
well  established  they  are  covered  with 
dowers  and  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
amongst  (he  finest  nowertng  trees  or 
ehrDM  in  cultivation.  They  ore  usually 
increased  by  seeds  sown  in  spring  in  gentle 
heat,  but  it  takes  8  or  4  years  to  obtain 
*  flowering  plant.  They  ore  aometimes 
multiplied  by  layers.  Aa  old  planta  do  not 
bear  being  transplanted  very  well,  it  is 
better  to  secure  tne  permanent  positions 
for  Cereiaea  while  they  are  still  young,  nay 
about  2  or  8  yeara  old. 

C.  canadensia.  —  A  Canadian  tree 
12-20  ft.  high,  with  heart-ahaped,  pointed 
leavee,  bearded  in  the  axils  of  the  veins 
beneaUi.    The  deep  red  and  bright  rose 


flowers  appear  in  May  in  elnsters  along 
the  trunk  and  branches  before  the  leaves 
are  developed. 

Culture  dtc.  as  above. 

C.  chiuentis  (C.  japonica).  —  A 
Japan  eae  and  Chinese  apecies  closely 
resembling  the  preceding  in  habit  and 
foliage,  but  has  larger  pink  or  deep  purple- 
red  flowers,  and  is  probably  not  quite  hardy 
except  in  the  milder  parts  of  the  country. 
The  roundish  ovate  leavee  taper  rather 
abruptly  te  a  point,  and  are  atmut  4  in. 
across,  and  there  are  about  6  or  B  flowers 
in  each  olnater. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above. 

C.  Sili^inastniin  (JwUu  Tree ;  Love 
TrM).— A  native  of  8.  Europe  20-W  ft 
high,  with  smooth,  bluntly  heart-shaped, 
emorginate  leaves  8-4  in.  aoross  and  of  a 
blue-green  hue,  and  cluatera  of  bright 
purple,  pale  rose  or  whitish  flowers  in 
Mav.  There  is  a  form  of  the  Judas  tree 
witn  variegated  leaves. 

Culture  dc.  oa  above.  In  unfavonrable 
parts  of  the  eoontry  this  tree  is  best 
against  a  wall. 

The  following  nwuea  of  Cercia  ore 
known  to  botanists,  but  are  not  yet  culti- 
vated in  the  British  Islands. 

C.  GriffithL — A  trailing  shrub  native 
of  Afghanistan  where  it  grows  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  over  10,000  ft.  It  has  smooth 
kidney-shaped  emarginato  leaves. 

C.  racemoaa.— A  distinct  and  hand- 
some Chinese  tree  about  20  ft.  high,  with 
roundish  leaves  2-4  in.  long  and  broad, 
downy  beneath.  From  10  to  SO  flowers 
ore  borne  on  racemes  about  4  in.  long. 

C.  texensia. — A  ahnib  or  small  tree, 
native  of  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  and  thus 
probably  somewhat  too  tender  for  outdoor 
cultivation  in  the  British  Islands.  It  has 
heart-shaped  reniform  leaves,  and  clusters 
of  rosy-pink  flowers. 


XXXIX.     ROSACEiE— Rose  Order 

A  Ui^e  order  oontainiog  1,000  species  or  more  of  ereot  or  proRtrate  herbs, 
«hrubs  or  trees,  rarely  climbers.  Leaves  various,  simple  or  compound,  alter- 
nate or  rarely  opposite,  stalk  often  dilated  at  the  base.  Stipules  3,  free  or 
adhering  to  the  leaf  stalk.  Flowers  usually  regular  and  hermaphrodite.  Calyx 
free  or  adnate  to  the  ovary,  usually  S-Iobed,  imbricated  and  persistent.  Petals 
5,  rarely  none,  inserted  under  the  mai^n  of  the  disc,  imbricate-  Stamens 
usually  numerous,  inserted  with  petals.  Carpels  1  or  many,  free  or  united, 
and  more  or  less  aduate  to  the  calyx-tube.    Fruit  various,  superior,  or  more 
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or  less  inferior,  naked  or  enoloBed  by  the  perusteot  oal3nc-tabe.  Besides  tlie 
RoBe,  tlie  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Baspberry,  Strawberry,  Peach,  Neotariae, 
Apncot,  Almond  &c.  belong  to  this  important  order.  Owing  to  the  great 
range  of  variation,  the  order  has  been  divided  into  10  tribes,  whioh  however 
are  not  all  represented  out  of  doors  in  this  oonntry. 

Tribe  I.  Pbcnea. — Trees  or  shruba  with  simple  leaves,  often  serrate.  Caljx 
tuually  deciduous.  Carpels  1.  Fmit  a  drupe.  Flowers  regular.  Stamens  nauallj  in 
8  whorls  of  5  or  10. 


PRUNUS.  —  A  genns  containing 
about  80  speoiei  of  evergreen  or  deciduous 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate,  simple, 
often  sermlate  leaves.  Flowers  solitary, 
racemose,  or  in  feeoioled  corymbs,  white 
or  rose.    Petals  5.    Stamens  19-20. 

Besides  the  Plums  proper,  this  genns 
now  includes  the  Almonds,  Peochaa,  and 
Kectarines  (Amygdahu) ;  the  Apricot 
{Amteniaca) ;  the  Chetry  (Ctranu),  and 
the  Cherry  Laurels  (Lavro-cara»ui), 

Just  here  these  plants  are  regarded 
solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  baautiful 
ornamental  flowering  trees.  The  Almonds, 
Cheniea,  Plums,  and  Peaches  are  not 
only  beautiful  flowering  trees,  but  they 
Uoom  at  a  peri[>d  when  they  are  most 
wanted,  that  is,  from  January  to  June. 
Of  late  years  this  fact  has  been  appre- 
ciated to  such  an  extent  that  small  plants 
have  been  grown  in  pots  for  conservatory 
decoration  in  winter.  The  protection 
afibrded  by  the  glass  alone  is  sufficient 
to  make  tLem  flower  earlier  thira  out  of 

As     outdoor    plants    they    may    be 
utilised    in  ehmbberies,  or    as    isolated 
~  L   grBSe   or   even   on   lawns. 


flowering  trees  and  shruD 
p.  107)  that  it  is  astonishing  they  are  not 
more  extensively  planted  mstead  of  the 
cheeriess  and  flowerleaa  shmbs  so  often 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Speaking 
generally  all  the  Plums,  Cherries,  JUmonds 
and  Laurels  described  below  will  flourish 
in  ordinary  good  and  well-drained  garden 
soil,  and  in  open  but  somewhat  sheltered 
utuatlons.  Where  it  is  possible  to  give 
particular  attention  to  their  cultivation, 
the  cultural  practice  as  detailed  imder  the 
Plum  (p.  1069),  the  Cherry  (p.  1075),  the 
Peach  and  Nectarine  (p.  1078}  may  with 
advantage  be  adopted.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  practise  all  the  details  given 
under  each  of  these  frnits,  as  the  objects 
in  view  are  entirely  different.    In  one 


case  the  aim  of  the  gardener  is  to  secnro 
the  finest  posuble  crop  of  fhiit ;  in  the 
other  he  seeks  only  to  obtain  a  beautiful 
well'shaped  tree  or  shrub  whioh  shall  bear 
abundance  of  blossom,  and  give  the  garden, 
park,  and  landscape  genen^  a  charming 
aspect.  To  secure  this,  ordinary  good 
omtivation  mixed  with  common  sense  will 
as  a  rule  be  snfBcient.  Pruning  may  be 
practised  to  a  moderate  extent,  bnt  only 
when  the  branches  are  apt  to  become  too 
dense  so  as  to  exclude  light  and  air  from 
the  interior  of  the  tree,  and  prevent  the 
proper  ripening  of  the  wood. 

As  for  propagation,  this  is  eflfected  by 
seeds,  budding,  grafting,  layering,  and  cut- 
tings, but  it  willbe  better  for  the  amateur 
as  a  mle  to  obtain  established  plants  from 
a  nurseryman.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  sow  his  own 
seeds  as  soon  as  ripe  in  sheltered  spots 
in  ordinary  good  sou.  Plants  are  easily 
obtained  in  this  way.  but  it  takes  a  long 
time  before  they  reach  the  flowering  stage. 
By  budding  or  grafting  some  of  the  beet 
flowering  Plums  or  Cherries  on  etooks  of 
any  of  the  ordinary  kinds  r^sed  from 
seeds,  flowering  specimens  will  be  obtained 
in  a  shorter  time,  and  any  particularly  rare 
variety  cau  also  be  more  quickly  increased 
in  numbers  by  this  process.  A  watch, 
however,  mast  be  kept  to  prevent  suckers 
of  the  undesired  stock  springing  from  the 
base  and  absorbing  the  nomi^unenl  re- 
quired by  the  choicer  graft. 

Layering  is  another  operation  easily 
performed  with  most  of  the  species.  By 
pegging  branches  down  as  explained  at 
p.  &9,  plants  will  in  due  course  be  obtained 
on  their  own  roots,  and  with  such  any 
suckers  &om  the  base  will  of  conrse  b« 
the  same  as  the  variety. 

Cnttings  of  the  ripened  branches  9  in. 
to  1  ft.  long  will  also  root  freely  with 
many  kinds  if  inserted  S  or  4  in.  deep  in 
light  rich  and  sandy  soil  about  September 
or  October  in  warm  and  sheltered  spoia, 
or  under  handlights  in  the  ease  of  kindf- 
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ratm^the  ent^ngB  bo  as  to  pnTent  tiiem 
being  lifted  out  or  looaened  Dy  the  Mtiott 
offrort. 

Altbongh  dotibtlow  oonvenient  from  a 
botanicwl  point  of  view  to  tuve  the  Plums, 
AlmcMida,  Cberriee,  and  Cheny  Lanreb 
sank  nnder  the  genns  Pnmiu,  from  a 
popular  and  gardening  point  of  view  it  is 
periwpB  not  ^te  «o  decdzable.  It  may 
therefore  be  nsefol  to  give  a  liet  as  set  forth 
in  the '  Kew  Handbook '  showing  the  natu- 
nil  groups  to  whioh  the  various  speoies 
described  below  belong. 

Thb  Auiohds  and  Pbachks  (Amygdatas) 
Leiwet  conduplicaU  in  bud  (/i.e.folded 
with  Ike  2  halve*  face  to  face).  Flowen 
nearly  lenile,  expanding  baf ore  th«leavef. 
Calyx:  thorl  or  elongated.  Dmpe  often 
large,  velvety  ;  fleth  firm ;  itone  wrinkled 
andfuU  of  tmaU  hole*. 
P.  Amy^dalna  P.  nana 

P.  Boiraieri  P.  orientatis 

P.  davidiaiia  P.  Persies 

P.  inoana  P.  Simoni 

The  Apbiuots  (Armeniaoa) 
Leavei  eonwihite  in  btid  [i.e.  rolled 
up  from  one  edge  to  another).  Flotpere 
eeitile  or  itaUced,  expandiftg  before  the 
leaves.  Calyx  tht^  or  beli-thaped. 
Drupe  veleetjf ;  fieeh  pulpy ;  tiona 
tmooth  with  afurroto  on  eath  tide. 
F.  Armeniaea  P.  Unme 

P.  Brigantiaoa 
P.  dairrovpa 


quite  smooth,  not glaueoiu ;  itonennwtlh 

or  wrinkled. 

P.  acida 

P.  Avintn 

F.  Getasns 

P.  ChanuecerasUB 

P.  humilis 

P.  Jaeqnemonti 

P.  japonioa 

P.  MaximowicEi 


P.  triloba 


Ths  Plums  (Prunue) 

Leave*  convolute  in  bud.  Flower* 
itaUted,  solitary  or  in  pairt,  erpanding 
before  or  at  Ike  tame  lime  at  the  leave*. 
Calyx  thort,  ohconieal  or  hemitphericai. 
Drupe  quite  tmooth,  often  with  a  glau- 
eoua  'bhom' ;  tfone  compreic-^  — 
or  ovoid,  tmooth  or  wrinMed. 
P.  alleg^anieiuiB 
P.  amMieana  I  P.  divaricaU 

P.  aagoatifblia  P.  iosititia 

P.  osnsifera  (  P.  epinosa 

*  Tmt  Ckbrbus  (Cenwoa) 

Leavea  condupUcate  tn  bud.  Flowert 
either  toUtary  or  in  ohittert  or  umbelt, 
expanding  before  or  at  the  tame  time  a* 
the  leave*.  Calyx  thort,  obeonical  or 
j^Umgaled,  tomeUmet  cyUndrieal.  Drupe 


;  P.  pendnia 

;  P.  pennsylvanioa 

'  P.  prostrata 

P.  pseudO'Oerasas 

P.Fadduiu 

P.  pomila 
'  P.  serrulata 


**Tbb  Bibd  Chbhbibs  (Padus) 
P.  CapoUin  |  P.  mollis 


P.  eomnta 
P.  demissa 
P.  Mahaleb 


I  P.  Pftdns 
'  P.  serotina 
I  P.  virginiana 


The  Chbrrv  Laurbu  (Li 

heavet  condupUcate  in  bud.  Flotoer* 
in  raceme*  from,  the  axilt  of  the  leave*  or 
the  eTtde  of  the  branehei.  Calyx  thort, 
obconicaL  Drupe  quite  tmooth,  very 
rarely  glaucou*,  (Along  or  round;  *tone 
tmooth  or  wrinkled. 
P.  ilicifblia  I  P.  Insit&nics 

F.  Laurooeraaus        I 

P.  adda  (Ceratut  aeida). — Abeautifn 
dwarf  Cherry,  native  of  Enrope,  and  in- 
teresting not  only  for  its  onutmenlal 
flowering  properties  bot  also  as  one  of  the 
parents  of  the  fruiting  varieties.  The 
beauUAil  white  flowers  are  borne  from 
May  to  September,  and  are  well  displayed 
among  the  small  deep  green  gloaey  leaves. 
There  Is  a  doubla-flowered  variety  ^fiore 
plena)  and  also  one  called  tempe^florent, 
with  a  drooping  habit. 

Culture  ite.  as  above. 

P.  alkghaititniia.— A  Pennsylvanian 
ehrab  4-6  ft.  high  or  more,  having 
pore  white  flowers  j  In.  across,  ohan^g 
to  pink,  followed  by  nearly  Toimd,  blnish- 
pnrple  fmit,  useful  for  preserving. 

Culture  etc.  as  above. 

P.  americana  (P.  nigra). — Amerieatt 
WUd  Yellow  or  Bed  Plum.— A  handsome 
N.  American  tree  B-20  ft.  high,  with  more 
or  less  ovate,  pointed,  coarsely  toothed 
leaves.  Flowers  in  April  and  May,  pore 
snowy- white.  Fmita  yellow,  red,  or 
orange,  less  than  1  in.  in  diameter, 
pleasantly  flavoured. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above. 

P.AmjfiMiaM(Amygdalutoomviunit). 
Common  Almond. — A  beautifnl  tree  10- 
SO  ft.  hi^,  native  of  Barbary,  with  oblong 
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lanae-shaped  eermlate  lesvea.  FlowetB 
early  in  March,  white  or  rose,  in  great 
pronision  before  the  leaves.  Fruit  coro- 
preased,  egg-shaped,  woolly.  There  are 
aeveral  varietiee  all  beautilul,  among  them 
being  amara  (Bitter  Almond),  with  large 
white  flowers  rosy  at  the  base ;  seeda 
bitter:  dulcit  (Swaet  Almond),  flowers 
red,  earlier  than  the  Wpe;  leaves  grey' 
green  \  seeds  aweet :  fiore  plena,  flowers 
double,  fleeh-ooloor,  rosy  in  bud ;  leaves 
oval  elliptic,  pointed:  fragiiit,  leaves 
shorter  tlmn  in  the  type ;  flowers  pale  rose  : 
ma^ocatpd,  leaves  broader  than  in  the 
type,  pointed ;  flowers  Unsh-rose,  about 
2  in.  aeroae  with  broadly  obcordate  wavy 

Stab,  and  large  tmita:  and  peniula, 
Doping  in  habit. 
Culture  ifc.  as  above,  p.  856. 
P.  anputifoliK  (Chiehuaw  Plum.). — 
A  native  of  the  United  Stales,  where  it 
attoina  a  height  of  15-20  &.  It  has  leaves 
8  in.  long,  and  white  or  creamy -tinted 
flowers,  each  about  i  in.  across.  There 
are  several  varieties,  inclading  a  varie- 
gated one;  bnt  they  are  not  yet  well- 
known  in  this  country. 

Culture  rfc.  aa  above,  p.  856. 

P.  Anneniaca  (Armeniaca  miigarit). — 
Common  Apricot. — A  native  of  N.  China, 
16  ft.  or  more  high,  with  ovate,  heart- 
sh^ed,  amooth,  serrated  leaves.  Flowers 
in  Febmary  and  March  before  the  leaves, 
pinkish- wlu te,  stalklesa.  Thereis  a  double- 
flowered  variety. 

Caltare  if  c.  as  above,  p.  856. 

P.  Avimn  (Ceratw*  Avium). — Wild 
Cherry  or  Oean. — A  beautiful  British 
tree  90-80  il.  high,  with  oval  lance- 
shaped,  pointed,  aerrated,  somewhat  droop- 
ing leaves,  slightly  downy  beneath,  with 
2  glands  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  April 
and  May,  before  the  leaves,  white.  Fruit 
roundish  ovoid,  depressed,  black,  with 
succulent  Btigary  fleah  adhering  to  the 
stone.  Thia  is  one  of  the  parents  of  the 
froiting  Cherries.  A  hybrid  named  grmca 
has  been  obttuned  by  crossing  it  with  P. 
Mah-aleh. 

Culfure  ifr.  aa  above.  The  variety 
decumana  is  a  striking  tree  with  leaves 
6-S  in.  long.  Juliana  {Sf.  JuUan't 
Cherry)  and  its  snb-varieties  have  large 
beautiful  blnah-tinted  flowers  appearing 
with  the  leaves,  and  ovate  heart-shaped, 
Bweet- flavoured  fruits ;  vtvltipler  has 
pure  white  double  flowers ;  nana  is  dwarf 


in  habit;  Utciniata  has  out  leaves;  and 
pendula  has  a  drooping  habit. 

P.  bifenuu. — A  vigorous  tree  of  garden 
ori^  remarkable  for  bearing  flowers  and 
(hut  at  the  same  time.  Leaves  broadly 
oval,  narrowed  at  both  ends.  Flowers  in 
April,  large,  white,  on  the  old  wood,  in 
small  ombellate  clusters :  the  later  ones 
appearing  on  the  yonng  wood  in  short 


Culture  ifc.  as  above,  p.  866. 

P.  Boisstcri  (Amygdaliu  Boitiieri), — 
An  omamontal  Almond,  native  of  Asia 
Minor,  not  yet  well  known.  Leaves  1  in. 
long,  elliptic,  leathery.  Flowers  in  early 
spring,  pide  flesh-colour,  nun 

Culture  itc.  as  above,  p.  8 

P.  Brigantiaca  {Art, 
tiaca). — A  South  European  Aprioot  6-8 
ft.  high,  with  rather  heart-shaped,  pointed^ 
sharply  and  numerously  toothed  leaves. 
Flowers  in  March,  before  the  leaves, 
white  or  pink,  almost  sessile,  in  heads,. 
followed  by  small  yellow  Apricot-like  frnita. 

Culture  tfc.  as  above,  p.  B56. 

P.  Capollin.—AMeiican Cherry 80-85 
t\.  high  in  a  wild  state.  Leaves  dark 
glossy  ^en,  loose,  drooping.  Flowers 
white,  m  erect  racenies.  Fruit  round, 
dark  red. 

Culture  ic.  as  above,  p.  866. 

P.  caroliaiaiia.~-A  pretty  North  Ame- 
rican Cherry,  with  evergreen  oblong 
lonce-shaped  mucronate  smooth,  rather 
leathery,  almost  entire  leaves.  Flowers- 
in  May,  rather  large,  white,  in  dense- 
axillary  racemes. 

Culture  itc.  as  nbovs,  p.  856. 

P.  cerasifera  (Myrobalim).  — The 
native  country  of  this  showy  Plum  is 
unknown  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  indige- 
nous to  the  Caucasus.  It  forms  a  very 
handsome  round-headed  tree  about  20 
ft.  high,  with  elliptic  obovate  acute,  ser- 
rulate leaves,  smooth  beneoth.  Flowers 
in  March  and  April  before  the  leaves,  white, 
about  1  in.  across,  in  clusters  on  short 
twigs.  Fruit  red,  rotmd,  yellow -fleshed. 
P.  Pitiardi  (or  P.  csnui/sra  afropur- 
puvea)  ia  a  beautiful  variety  of  Persian 
origin.  It  has  glossy,  blockish-purple 
twigs,  ani  smooth,  broadly  oval,  reddish- 
purple  leaves ;  flowers  white ;  fixdt  small, 
deep  red  or  purple,  sugary  when  ripe. 
The  foliage  is  now  extensively  used  by 
florists  for  floral  decorations. 

The     variety    c<mtorta    has    spirally 
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twisMd  lea\'eB,  aod  the  tree  is  more  fas- 
tigikte  in  habit  than  tbe  type. 

CuituTa  lie.  aa  above.  The  typical 
species  is  also  known  aa  P.  mirobalaTia 
and  Oeratui  myrobalanM,  and  for  this 
reason  has  been  a  good  deal  oonftiBed  with 
another  Plnm  ciSled  the  '  Mirabelle,' 
which  is  a  variety  of  the  common  wild 
Plum,  P.  cvnvnvunia. 

P.  CttaMaM{C«ratu»vulgaTit ;  C.  Cap- 
nmiana).—Wild  or  Dwarf  Cherry.-— 
A  amall  British  tree,  15-20  fl.  hish,  with 
red  bark,  slender  drooping  branohes,  and 
dark  bins-green,  oblong  obovate,  or  ellipdo 
crenate -serrate,  smooth  leaves.  Flowers 
in  May,  pure  white.  The  variety  Miga- 
relia  (Ceratut  daracina)  is  tuppoeed  to 
be  a  parent  of  the  Bigarrean  and  Heart 

Many  fine  vari«tiefi  are  known,  the 
best  .  perhaps  being : — Flore  pleno,  a 
distinct  and  beant^ol  doable- flowered 
variety ;  multiplex  (or  roMimculiJlora), 
also  a  fine  double-flowered  form ;  and 
Bheiii  fl.  pi.,  another  variety  with  pure 
white  long-stalked  double  flowers  in  great 
profhsion.  Sfrnperflorent — the  All  Baints, 
Ever- Flowering,  or  Weeping  Cherry— is 
a  beaatiful  variety  with  gracefully  droop- 
ing branches ;  and  particiflora  hfts  donble 
white  flowers  tinged  with  rose. 

Culture  ic.  aa  above,  p.  806. 

P.  CbXBuecerasm  (Csriuuj  ehamacera- 
tua) .  —Qnyand  Cherry. -^k  dwari  E  luropean 
Cherry  10  ft.  or  more  high,  with  obovate, 
shining,  orenate,  bluntish,  smooth,  rather 
leathery  leaves.  Flowers  in  May,  white, 
about  }  in.  across,  uBoally  in  sessile 
elatt«r>.  Proit  round,  reddish -purple, 
acid.  The  variety  perulufd  has  a  droopwg 
habit,  and  there  is  also  a  form  with  varie. 
gated  leaves. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  656. 

P.  Cocnndlio. — An  ornamental  Plum 
from  S.  Italy,  with  obovate  serrate  leaves 
and  moBseB  of  white-flowers  in  spring, 
snceeeded  by  beautifiU  yellow  fruits. 

CuUure  <tc.  as  al>ove.  Although  a 
uativ«  of  a  warmer  climate  than  our  own, 
this  ^ecies  seems  to  be  quite  hardy.  It 
grows  abont  20  ft.  high,  and  one  of  the 
finest  speeimGDB  in  tne  country  is  to  be 
fband  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Qardeos, 
where  it  flowns  and  fruits  almost  every 

p.  t^>tt>»nmi«  (Common  Plum).  —  An 
ornamental  tree  10-16  fL  high,  with  ovate 
or    oblong    lance-shaped    leaves,  downy 


beneath  when  young.  Flowers  in  March 
and  April,  white.  The  variety  Pruneau- 
litma  has  beautiful  moBses  of  white 
flowers  in  April,  and  there  is  also  a 
doable -flowered  form  of  it.  The  81oe  and 
Blackthorn  (P.  apinota),  the  Bnlloce  (P. 
inrititia)  and  the  Wild  Plum  (P.  doinet- 
tica)  are  all  varieties  of  P.  comnamit, 
and  in  conjunction  with  it  have  prob- 
ably produced  the  well-known  ealtivaled 
Plmn  (see  p.  1069).  The  variety  jvliatM 
is  much  used  as  a  stock  for  budding,  as  is 
also  the  one  known  as  the  '  Mirabelle  ' 
Plum  alluded  to  above  under  P.  ceratifera . 

The  double-flowered  Blackthorn  (P. 
Mpimoia  fl.  pi.)  is  a  pretty  March  •blooming 
snmb,  and  a  variety  of  the  coomion  wild 
Plum  called  Plon^ieri  IB  very  ornamental 
owing  to  its  wealth  of  semi-double  pure 
white  flowers,  succeeded  by  black  and 
good  flavoured  fruits. 

Culture  do.  as  above,  p.  856. 

P.  daiycwp*  [Armeniaca  daiyeairpa). 
A  pretty  Chinese  Apricot  10-16  ft.  high, 
with  dark  glossy  green,  ovate  pointed 
serrate  leaves ;  the  white  flowers  appeiu 
in  great  profusion  in  March  and  April 
before  the  leaves  unfold. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above,  p.  856. 

P.  davidiana,  (Peraica  davidiana). — A 
very  ornamental  Chinese  tree,  with  wavy 
serrated  leaves  narrowed  towards  the  bsae, 
and  pale  rose  or  white  flowers,  often  pro. 
dnced  as  early  as  January  in  mild  winters, 
and  in  great  profusion.  The  pure  white 
form  is  (^ed  oi&a,  and  the  pink  form  rufrnt. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above,  p.  856. 

P.  demiau  {Ceratue  demu8a).^A 
species  of  Bird  Cheny,  native  of  the 
United  States,  and  closely  related  to  P, 
virginiana.  It  may,  however,  be  distill- 
goished  from  the  latter  spedes  by  its 
thicker  and  more  downy  leaves,  which  are 
rounded  or  somewhat  heart-shaped  at  the 
base.  The  pure  white  flowers  appear  in 
April  and  May  on  racemes  8-6  in.  long. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  866. 

P.  divKriatta. — A  graoefal  Caucasian 
tree  10^26  ft.  high,  with  lance-shaped 
and  ovate  leaves  2  in.  long,  often  nearly 
cordate  at  the  base,  smooth  beneath. 
Flowers  in  March  and  April  when  the 
tree  is  in  leaf,  white,  j  in.  across,  and 
borne  in  such  profusion  aa  to  almost  hide 
the  branohes. 

This  species  comes  very  near  P.  ceraai- 
fern,  but  the  flowers  open  a  little  later 
than  that  species.    It  makes  a  splendid 
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salqeot  (or  the  Ikwd  and  is  one  of  Uie 
moat  effeetive  apring-flowering  trees  in 
cultivation. 

CloMly  related  it  P.  baldtehuantca 
from  Bokhara  with  obovate  ellipse 
coarseW  terrate  leaves  and  red  flowers. 

Culture  ite.  as  above,  p.  8Sfl. 

P.  hmnilis  (P.  Bwngei). — A  small  tree 
or  bush  4^10  ft.  high,  native  of  China. 
The  ovate  pointed  leaves  are  1^2  in.  long, 
with  glandular  and  ciliate  stipules.  The 
beautiful  rosy-pink  fiowers,  about  j  in. 
across,  are  borne  freely  in  April  and  May. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  B66. 

P.  ilidfolia  Ifleramt  Uioifolia).  —  A 
beaatiful  CaUfomian  Cherry  Lanret,  with 
shining,  evergreen,  sharply  toothed  leaves, 
more  or  less  HoUy-uke.  Flowers  in 
spring,  small,  white,  in  erect  or  nodding 
racemes  1-8  in.  long.  Fruit  usually  red, 
Bometimea  dark  purple  or  black,  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

CttltuTt  ifc.  as  above.  This  vary  dis- 
tinct species  is  best  near  the  shelter  of  a 
wall  in  warm,  drr  situations.  It  may  not 
be  hardy  in  bleak  parts  of  the  country. 

P.  incana  {Amj/gdaltu  incana).  —  A 
handsome  Cauoasian  Almond  2-4  ft.  high, 
with  obovate,  serrate  leaves,  woolly,  white 
beneath.  Flowers  in  March  and  April, 
deep  rosy-red,  solitary,  followed  by  dovmy 
flattened  fruits.  Thia  species  ie  closely 
related  to  P.  nana. 

Culture  ic.  as  above,  p.  S66. 

P.  J*cqueinMiti.^A  pretty  Cherry  from 
N.  Inma,  where  it  grows  at  an  altitude  of 
6,000-12,000  ft.    The  ovate  pointed  leaves 


are  lj-2  in.  long,  and  somewhat  downy 
when  young.  Ilowers  bright  rosy-pink, 
about  i  in.  acroes,  bome  in  great  profosion 


years  flowering  plants  may  be  obtained 
from  layers,  but  cutting*  «  the  ripened 
shoots  will  alao  root  in  tandy  eoil  under  a 
bandlight. 

P.  Lanroceraana  {Ceratut  Lauro- 
cerosw*).— Common  or  Cherry  Laarel. — A 
beautifnl  and  well-known  evergreen  shrub 
A-10ft.high,nativeoftheIjevant.  Leaves 
oblong  lanceolate,  serrate,  with  2-4  ^ande 
beneath.  Flowers  in  April  and  May, 
small,  white,  in  racemes.  There  are  many 
good  varieties,  among  them  being:— 
angutlifolia,  with  narrow  leavaa;  <sa- 
meUiafolia,  Camellia-leaved;  eaneanea, 
a  sturdy  variety  called  the  '  Spanish 
Laurel ' ;  eolehiea,  very  free-flowering ; 
rolitndi/olia,  round-leaved,  mneh  grown 
and  plated;  vairi«gaia,  with  variegated 
foliage ;  and  ihipka^mnM,  said  to  be 
hardiest  of  all.  Pann/olia  is  a  distinot 
narrow-leaved  variety  sometimes  known 
as  Bartoghia  capentii  in  gardens. 

Culture  and  Prvpagatitm.  ~  Cheny 
Latuels  will  grow  in  almost  uiy  soil,  and 
are  mostly  used  for  rough  ahrobberies.  In 
such  places  they  are  as  a  rule  much  ill- 
treated  and  hacked  about  with  knife  and 
saw.  Grown  in  sheltered  but  open  spaces 
the  Cheny  Laurel  would  have  a  much 
handaomer  appearance. 

It  may  be  increased  by  layering  the 
lower  branches  in  autumn,  or  by  inserting 
cuttings  of  the  ripened  shoots  in  nicely 
prepared  sandy  soil  in  sheltered  spots 
about  September. 

P.  luHtauica  (Ceratv*  huitamea).— 
Portugal  Lamrel. — A  beauHfiilPDnngnase 
tree  l5-20  ft.  high,  with  evergreen  ovate, 
lance-ahwed,  serrated  leavea.    Flowen  in 


on  the  previous  year's  growths  about 
April  and  May. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  856. 

P.  jap<»iai  (P.  *tn«ntu).— A  charm, 
ing  Chinese  Plum  with  oblong  pointed, 
serrulate  leaves,  and  dusters  of  small 
white  flowers  in  spring.  Fruit  small, 
round,  de^  red,  of  a  peculiar  but  agree- 
able flavour.  The  ymety  Jlore  pUno  has 
beautiful  double  flowers  IJ  in.  across, 
white,  more  or  less  tinted  with  loae.  A 
hybrid  called  reptant  has  been  raised 
between  P.  japrmica  and  P.  pumila.  It 
has  somewhat  trailing  branches  and  red 
flowers.  A  form  called  ttrieta  haa  erect 
branohea  and  white  flowers. 

Culture  do.  as  above.    In  about  two 


bright  rosy-pink,      June,  wUte,  in  drooping  azJllaiT  rat 

*    '  Fruit  ovoid,  red  when  ripe.    The  variety 


myrlifolia  is  a  dwarC  compaet,  Upright- 
growing  form  with  smi^er  Myrtle-like 
leaves ;  atoriea  has  larger  leaves  and 
flowers.  There  is  also  a  rare  rariety  with 
variegated  foliage. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above  for  the  Cherry 

P.  Mabaleb  {Cerant*  MahaUbl—'Oth 
Ataholeb  or  Perfumed  Cherry  attaine  a 
height  of  20-80  ft.  in  its  wild  sUte  in 
Central  and  8.  Europe,  and  supplies  a 
red,  hard,  sweet-scented  wood.  Leaves 
broad,  roundish,  cordate,  toothed.  Flowers 
in  April  and  May,  white,  in  someirtiat 
corymbose,  leafy  racemea.  The  variety 
periduia,  with  leaves  2  in.  long,  has  a 
loose  but  not  altogether  drooping  habit  of 
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growth  Bad  {wodnoes  imineiifle  masses  of 
sweet-BMDted  blossoms  ;  variegata  hu 
olean,  bUtot;,  TnriegKtad  Imtm,  very 
nmamentaL  There  ore  other  vuietieB 
Buoh  aa  globoia,  eltryiocarpa,  and  mon- 
tlrota  in  cultivation,  out  thej  are  not  well 

Culture  ife.  aa  above. 

p,  HaximowicxL — A  newly  introduced 
Cherry,  nadva  of  Japan  and  Cor«a,  where 
it  attains  a  height  of  30-80  ft.  and  lias  a 
nisty  down  oorering  the  imder  snifoce  of 
the  elliptie  obovate,  ooarsaly  toothed  leaves 
M  well  M  the  yotmg  ihoMe.  The  white 
flower*,  each  about  }  in.  aoroes,  are  pro- 
duced in  May  on  raoemee  S-4  in.  long, 
remarkable    foi    their   eoarsely    toothed 

Culture  *c,  as  above,  p.  856. 

P.  iniqiieUana  (Ceramt  herincqui- 
arta).  —  A  Japanese  speeieB  related  to 
P.  pimdula,  from  whieh,  however,  it 
diSeie  in  having  darker  coloured  Hhools, 
which,  when  young,  are  covered  with  » 
soft  down,  as  are  also  the  broader, 
thinner,  and  the  more  deeply  and  irrego- 
larly  cut  leaves,  at  the  baee  of  which  are 
9  orange  glands.  The  flowers  are  pale 
|rink  or  nearly  white,  the  petals  being 
narrowly  obovate. 

Culture  tte.  as  above.  Although 
cultivated  at  Kew  this  species  is  not  yet 
well  known. 

P.  moUia  (P.  pattoniana ;  Cera^ue  moU 
K«).— A  Bird  Cherry  !»-«0  ft.  high,  native 
of  the  Western  United  States,  and  easily 
reoogniaed  by  its  blunt  elliptic  leaves,  the 
under  mrfaoe  of  which  ie  covered  with 
down.  The  white  flowers,  eaoh  about  j 
in.  aeroea,  are  borne  in  corymb -like 
racemes  in  Hay,  and  are  in  duo  course 
■uoeeeded  by  reddish  fruits, 

CuUare  Ac.  as  above,  p.  806. 

P.  Hmne. — A  Japaneae  Apricot  with 
obovate  or  broadly  elliptic,  long  pointed, 
doubly  aeirate  leaves,  rounded  at  the 
base,  and  smooth  or  downy  beneath. 
Flowers  early  in  the  vear  before  the 
leaves,  red  or  wfait«,  amally  twin.  There 
are  several  forme  with  single  and  double 
dowers ;  alao  one  with  a  drotqdng  habit. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

P.  nana  (Amygdabu  nana ;  A.  hee- 
mriana).  —  A    beantifol   dwarf  Almond 


ary  and  Mareh,  rosy,  one  on  a  stalk,  but 
in  great  profosion. 

Culture  (tc.  as  above.  This  epeciH  is 
more  eoaily  increased  by  layering  than 
any  other  means, 

P.  orientalis  {Amygdaha  argentea). — 
Silver  A  l>aond.-~A  dutinot-looking  small- 
growing  Almond  native  of  Western  Asia, 
remarluble  for  the  silvery  down  whioh 
covers  its  short  ovate  leaves.  It  does  not 
flower  very  freely  owing  to  the  unfavour- 
able weather  in  the  early  period  of  the 
year,  and  it  can  only  be  consideted  quite 
hardy  in  the  mildest  parts  of  the  British 
Islands. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

P.  orthoaepala. — A  compact-growing 
twiggy  shrub  4^0  ft.  high,  native  of  Tesae, 
havmg  white  flowers  with  prtgecting 
orange -coloured  stamens.  The  dark  bine 
or  nearly  blackish  fruits  are  oovered  with 
a  glaucous  '  bloom,'  and  have  a  thick 
juicy  yellow  flesh  of  good  flavour  and 
qusJity. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  This  is  a  com- 
paratively new  species,  and  is  still  practi- 
cally unlmoWD  in  a  cultivated  state. 

P.  Padua  {Ceranu  Padui).  —  Bird 
Cherry  or  Hagherry.—K  beautiM  tree 
10-80  ft.  high,  native  of  the  Britieh 
Islands,  Europe,  N.  A&ioa,  and  Asia. 
Leaves  2-4  in,  long,  elliptic  or  obovate, 
sharply  and  double  serrate,  unequally 
cordate  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  May, 
^-j  In.  across,  white,  in  erect  (then 
drooping]  racemes  8-8  in.  long. 

lliere  are  many  varieties,  such  »a 
argenUa,  leaves  silver  blotched ;  aueu- 
bmfoUa,  Ancuba-like  leaves;  braoteota, 
with  long  bracts ;  Jiore  pl«nc,  a  splen- 
did donble-flowei«d  form;  helerophylla, 
leaves  various ;  parvijiora,  Bmaller 
flowers  than  in  type ;  rubra,  reddish 
flowers;  ttricta,  with  flowers  in  erect 
racomes.  There  is  also  a  Manchurian 
variety  with  flne  racemes  of  flowers  which 
open  some  time  before  the  ordinary  form. 
P.  eomata  from  the  Himalayas  is  a 
form  of  the  Bird  Cherry  with  larger, 
brwider,  and  stouter  red- stalked  leaves 
than  the  native  speciea, 

Cullvre  tic.  aa  above. 

P.  pendula  {Ceratut  pendula).  —  A 
beautiful  drooping  Japanese  Cherry,  with 
leaves  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  Che 
Common  Cherry  (P.  Cenuut).    Flowers 
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in  March  and  April,  beauti&l  soft  roae  or 
white,  in  great  profuBion. 

Culture  and  Propagation .  —  This 
species  abould  be  planted  Lu  wamt 
sheltered  spots.  It  is  said  (o  come  true 
firom  seed,  but  is  oftea  grafted  oq  stocks 
5-6  ft.  high,  to  diapUy  its  drooping  cha- 
racter to  advantage. 

P.  peiuujrlTaiiicft  (American  Wild 
Bed  Cherry). — A  graceftil  N.  Ainericwi 
tree  20-80  ft.  high,  with  light  reddish- 
brown  bark,  and  oblong  lance -shaped, 
pointed  leaves,  finely  and  sharply 
serrated,  shining  green  and  emooth  on 
both  aidea.  Flowers  in  May,  white,  many 
in   a    duster.      Fruit    emoU,   light    red, 

Culiure  dc.  as  above. 

P.  Perdca  (Perttco  yulgarii).—TJie 
Peaeh.— The  wild  Peach  is  supposed  to  be 
of  Asiatic  origin.  It  grows  about  IS  ft. 
high,  has  smooth,  lance-shaped,  serrated 
leaves,  and  light  or  dark  red,  etoUttess 
flowers  in  April  and  May. 

There  are  several  varieties,  that  with 
donble  flowers,  floreplejio,  being  one  of 
the  best ;  the  purple-leaved  variety 
known  OS  foliit  ntbrig  is  pretty  and 
distinct,  and  magnifica  is  a  newer  form 
surpassing  in  beauty  any  of  the  others. 
The  variety  Itevii  is  the  origin  of  the 
Nectarine,  and  is  diatingaialied  firom  the 
Peach  by  its  smooth-skinned  and  rather 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  The  treatment 
of  the  ooltivated  Peach  and  Nectarine 
wiU  be  found  at  p.  1(>T& 

P.  proatrata.  —  A  rare  and  lovely 
dwarf  Cherry,  native  of  the  mountains  of 
the  Levant,  with  long  slender  branches 
arching  outwards  and  downwards  to  the 
ground.  The  broadly  ovate  finely  toothed 
leaves  are  1^-2  in.  long  on  cultivated 
plants,  hut  are  usually  much  smaller  in 
wild  specimens.  The  flowers,  which  are 
borne  in  great  profusion  on  very  short 
stalks,  are  about  \  in.  across,  and  of  a 
bright  rose  colour. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above,  p.  856. 
P.  pseudo-cerasus  (P.  paniculafa). — 
Bagtard  Cherry. — A  pretty  Chinese  and 
Japanese  Cherry  6-20  ft.  high,  with  downy 
broaches  and  flower  stalks,  and  obovate 
pointed,  serrated  leaves.  Flowers  in  April 
and  May,  white  or  rosy-white,  each  about 
2  in.  across,  in  racemes.  Fruit  pale  red, 
small,  with  a  pleasant  acid  flavour. 


The  double -flowered  varieties  ore  far 
more  beautiful  and  valuable  omomeiital 
trees  than  the  type.  In  fiore  plena  the 
flowers  are  white  at  first,  but  are  after- 
wards suffused  with  pink.  WaUreri  is 
another  fine  double  variety. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

P.  Pnddum.— A  rare  Cherry  10-20  a. 
high,  native  of  the  Bhotan  and  SiUdm 
Hunalayas,  where  it  grows  at  an  elevation 
of  5,000-8,000  ft.  The  smooth  seirate 
leaves  are  8-4  in.  long,  and  the  beautiful 
soft  rosy  flowers,  each  abont  j  in.  acroso. 
are  borne  in  great  profusion  about  April 
and  May  on  leafless  twigs,  The  red 
Cherry- like  fruits  ore  pioduoed  fairly 
freely  in  warm  and  sheltered  spots. 


Culture  ie.  as  above 

P.    puniil«     Ifieraiui     dfpreii 


C. 


gtauca). — A  pretty  N.  American  Cherry 
8-6  ft.  hi^h,  having  dark  coloured  twigs 
clothed  with  bright  green  oblong  leaves 
about  2  in,  long.  The  white  flowers  are 
produced  in  great  abundance  during  April 
and  'May,  but  in  some  varieties  they  are 
purer  and  prettier  than  in  others. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above,  p.  858.  This 
species  is  easily  increased  by  cuttinss  of 
the  well-ripened  shoots  inserted  in  light 
sandy  soil  in  September,  at  which  period 
the  lower  branohes  also  may  be  layered. 
Grown  in  masses  or  groups  this  species 
looks  very  effectii-e. 

P.  lerotioa.  —  A  rather  pretty  Bird 
Cherry  20-40  ft  high,  native  of  Canada 
BJid  Central  America,  where  it  sometimes 
reaches  a  height  of  about  100  ft.  The 
dark  green  glossy  leaves  resemble  those 
of  the  Portugal  Laurel  (P.  hisitaniea), 
and  readily  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
Cherries.  The  whitish  flowers  appear 
early  in  June,  and  are  borne  in  great 
profusion  on  racemes  B-6  In.  long.  The 
variety  pendula  diflers  from  the  type  in 
haviiiR  ft  drooping  habit  of  growth. 
Culture  4c.  as  above,  p.  856. 
P.  serrutata  (Cero«M  lerrvlata;  C. 
Sieboldii. —Double  Ckineta  ChBTry.—L 
beautiful  Chinese  tree  16  ft.  high,  with 
smooth,  obovate- aonte,  sharply  serrated 
leaves.  Flowers  in  April,  pole  white  or 
rose  -  tinted,  double,  in  clusters.  The 
single -flowered  type  does  not  appear  to  be 
in  cultivation. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above,  p.  856. 
P.  SinwnL — An  ereot-growing,  some- 
what   fastigiate    Chinese   Almond  with 
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Imvm  like  thoae  of  the  Common  Almond 
{P.  Amygdalvt).  Flowers  in  Febrouy 
uid  UftToh,  white,  rooceeded  by  deep 
purple  frnitB. 

Culture  dc.  &a  above,  p.  866. 


—A  pretty  erect-grow- 
ing  J&paiieae  Cherry  eloeely  related  to  P. 
pemiula.  It  has  rather  dull  green  ovAte- 
poinled  leavci  more  or  less  heiry  on  both 
sidsH.  The  beautiful  soft  rosy  flowers, 
about  i  in.  acroBH,  are  borne  in  March 
and  April,  and  give  a  very  handsome 
oppeoranee  to  the  tree. 

Culture  (fr.  as  above,  p.  866. 

P.  tomentoML — A  pretty  Chinese  and 
Japanese  ihrub  6-9  ft.  high,  with  leaves 
and  branehea  more  or  less  covered  with 
soft  downy  hairs,  sod  having  large  white, 
Heah- tinted  flowers  produced  early  in 
March  and  April,  succeeded  later  on  by 
Cherry-like  fhiite  about  ^  an  inoh  in 
diometBT.  Thia  species  ia  not  yet  well 
known  but  has  been  proved  quite  hardy  at 
Kew.  It  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that 
it  seems  to  stand  between  the  Cherries 
and  Apricots,  thus  ''"V'^ig  the  two. 

Culture  ife.  as  above,  p.  666. 

P.  triloba  fl.  pL  {AwygdaloptU  lAnd- 
Iffyi ;  Prtmojtti*  Lindlni),  —  This  is 
perhaps  the  very  best  of  oil  the  beautiful 
flowering  Plums,  Cherries,  or  Almonds. 
It  is  a  native  of  China  and  grows  10-10 
ft.  high,  and  Is  easily  recognised  by  its 
S.lobed  leaves  which  appear  after  the 
flowers.  The  latter  are  produced  in  such 
profusion  at  the  end  of  March  or  early  in 
April  as  (o  practically  cover  the  tree ;  Uiey 
are  njmally  white  wthough  tinged  with 
rtiae  when  opening,  double,  and  about 
lj-2  ia.  across.  The  single -flowered 
variety  is  not  yet  well  known,  although 
it  haa  reoentiy  been  introduced.  It  bos 
smaller,  roey-white  flowers. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

Trtbe  II.  Spibks. — Shrubs  or  trees.    Calys  lobes  u 
or  more.    Carpels  1-8,  not  enclosed  by  the  calyx  tube. 

SPIRiGA  (Meadow  Swebt).  —  A  20-00,  inserted 
genus  with  about  60  species  of  beaatiful 
bsiba,  ahrnbs,  or  andersbrabs,  mostly 
daddnons.  Leavea  alternate,  simple, 
pinnate,  or  2-S.temate,  Stipules  tree,  or 
■hfiathing  and  odnate  to  the  leaf  stalk. 
Viawen  axillary  or  terminal,  variously 
ebutered,  hennaphrodite  or  polygomous- 
,  Sepals  and  petala4-G.  Stamens 


_  (Ceratut  vtfytnwna). — 

C)u)ke  Cherry.— A.  native  of  the  United 
Slates,  where  it  is  said  to  grow  from  20 
to  80  ft.  high.  Leavee  smooth,  oblong, 
pointed,  doubl^'  serrate.  Flowers  in  May 
and  June,  white,  in  long,  erect  racemes. 
Fruit  round,  red. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

P.  Watsoni  (Sund  Piwm).— A  recently 
introduced  compact-growing  twiggy  shrub 
8-12  ft.  hi^h,  native  of  the  United  Btates. 
Its  beautiful  white  or  blush  blossoms 
appear  about  the  middle  of  May,  8  or  4  in 
cluster,  and  in  such  profusion  that  the 
twigs  are  almost  completely  hidden  from 
view.  The  flowers  are  about  j  in.  across, 
and  emit  a  delicate  fragrance.  They  are 
succeeded  by  bright  orange-red  shining 
fruits  in  worm  and  sheltered  localities  in 
favourable  seasons. 

Culture  lie,  as  above. 

NUTTALLIA(OsoBKRRy).— Agenus 
with  only  one  species  described  below, 
with  the  generic  characters : — 

N.  censlformia.  —  A  rather  pretty 
Califomian  shrub,  6-18  feet  high,  wi^ 
obovate,  entire,  deciduous  leaves.  Flowers 
in  March  and  April,  polygamous -diieoioue, 
white,  small,  in  drooping  racemes,  some- 
times before  the  leaves  appear.  Calyx 
companulate,  6-lobed.  Pettds  6,  oblong, 
shortly  clawed.  Stamens  15,  the  10  upper 
ones  meerted  on  the  oalyi,  the  6  lower 
deflexed  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  tnbe. 
Fruit  Plum -like,  purple,  about  1  in. 
long  and  }  in.  broad,  nvely  ripens  in  even 
the  most  favoured  ports  of  the  British 

Cultwre    and    Propagation.  —  This 

speciea  ^ows  well  in  ordinary  soil  and 

may  be  increased  by  the  suckers  from  the 

roots,  or  from  imported  seeds.    Cuttings 

of  the  more  or  leas  ripened  shoots  may 

1  sandy  soil  under  a  hand- 

,.  the  tower  bronchi 

plants  may  also  be  secured. 


also  be  rooted 


.ally  persistent.     Stamens  10 


1  or  mor«  series  or 
bundles  round  the  month  of  the  calyx 
tube.    Carpels  usually  6,  dehiscent. 

Culture  and  Propctgation. — Spineos 
may  roughly  be  divided  into  two  groups-— 
shrubby- stemmed  and  herbaeeous,  the 
stems  and  leaves  of  the  latter  d3dng  dovm 
in  winter,  the  fbrmer  losing  only  their 
leaves.    The  herbaceous  kinds  as  a  rule 
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Hke  ft  moist,  loamy  (oil,  and  thrive  near 
wat«r.  They  may  be  iacraHodbjr  dividing 
the  rootttocka  in  aatnmii  or  apring  or  by 
sowing  the  seeds  m  soon  as  npe  in  cola 
fntmes. 

Hkbbaceoub  BptRKis 

S.  Aruncns  {Qoat't  Beard). — A  bold 
and  baautifiil  herbaceous  plant,  8-6  ft. 
high,  native  of  North  Korope,  Asia  and 
America,  with  thrice  pinnate  leaves  a  foot 
long,  and  lance-shaped  oblong  or  ovate 
lance-ehaped  serrated  leaflets.  Flowers 
in  Jnne  and  July,  white,  ditecious,  in  many 
slender  spikes  thrown  well  above  the 
foliage.  Americana  is  a  variety  in  which 
the  interrapted  male  flowers  are  soaroely 
larger  than  the  bmale  ones,  and  the  plant 
in  some  parte  of  the  world,  e.a.  the 
Japanese  Alps,  attains  only  1  ft.  in  beighL 
The  variety  tritemata  has  thrice  temate 
leaves,  often  covered  with  an  ashy  down 
beneath. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  is  a 
fine  plant  for  massing  in  the  herbaceous 
border  or  for  planting  in  beds  by  itself  on 
the  grau.  It  flourishes  in  both  open  and 
sunny  situationB  and  also  in  ehside,  pro- 
yiding  there  is  always  plenty  of  air,  and 
the  plants  are  not  suffocated  with  over- 
hanging branches  of  trees  or  placed  too 
'Close  to  other  plants.  It  may  be  increased 
by  division  in  September  or  early  in 
spring,  or  seeds  may  be  sown  as  soon  ae 
npe  in  cold  frames,  or  in  the  open  border, 
afterwards  pricking  off  the  seedlings  the 
following  spring  when  lai^  enough,  and 
in  mild  weather.  When  the  plants  are 
coming  into  bloom  it  will  be  found  useful 
to  give  them  a  good  mnlohing  of  well- 
rotted  manure  and  also  frequent  and 
liberal  waterings  with  liquid  manure. 

S.  astilboidea. — A  distinct  and  graceful 
Japanese  species,  resembling  S.  Arunciu 
but  dwarfer  and  with  smaller  and  looser 
leaves  and  leaflets.  Flowers  in  Hiimmer 
in  white  spioate  panicles.  The  variety 
fiorihwndc  is  superior  to  the  type  and 
prodnces  Sner  tmsBes  of  blossom. 

Culture  itc.  as  above  for  S.  ArvneuM. 
A  fine  plant  for  the  edge  of  a  pond  ca 
stream.  Although  perfectly  hardy  it  is 
now  grown  ertensivelj  under  glass  during 
the  earlier  months  of  the  jeax  as  a  pot 
plant  for  table  and  room  decoration,  for 
which  purpose  its  graoeful  habit  and  free- 
dom of  flowering  make  it  very  snitable. 

S.  ONpitoaa — A  tnfted  ntecies  6  in. 
high,  native  of  the  United  States,  with 


small  silky  entire  leaves ;  tower  onea  in  a 
rosette,  spathnlate,  the  npper  ones  linear, 
minute.  Flowers  in  smnmer,  in  dense 
spiked  racemes. 

Cullttre  dc.  as  above  for  S.  Aruncitt. 

S.  digitata. — A  Biberian  herbaeeous 
perennial  closely  related  to  the  N.  Ameri- 
ean  8.  lobata,  from  which,  however,  it 
difCsTB  in  having  the  terminal  leaf-lobe 
more  ronnded,  and  the  other  segmeDts 
more  nnmeroos  and  narrower,  and  more 
or  less  hairy  beneath,  especially  along  the 
nerves.    The  flowers  are  pink  or  ahnoei 

Culture  rfc.  as  above  tor  S.  ArwncH*. 

S.  Filipendnla  (Dropwore). — A  native 
of  the  British  Islands,  3-8  tl,  hi^  wHb 
smooth,  interruptedly  pinnate  leaves,  4- 
10  in.  long,  and  deeply  oat,  serrato  leaflets. 
Flowers  in  June  and  Joly,  white  or  rosy 
outside,  j  in.  across,  in  loose,  pKoioled 
cyrnes.  There  ia  a  good  double- flowered 
variety  called  fiore  piano  which  is  very 
pretty.  Its  flowers  have  been  likened  to 
sno^Jakee,  and  are  very  osefiil  for 
bouqnets  and  other  floral  decorations. 

Culture  do.  as  above  for  8.  Arwneu*. 
The  doable- flowered  variety  is  best  in- 
creased by  division  only. 

S.  kainttchatica.— A  native  of  Kam- 
tschatoa  6-9  ft-  high,  with  palmately  lobed 
leaves  about  6  in.  wide  and  4  in.  long, 
having  channelled  and  coarsely  hairy 
stalks,  fhmisbed  with  3  leafy  stipules  at 
the  base  and  a  number  of  irregular  leaflets 
along  the  whole  length.  The  white, 
sweetly  scented  flowers  are  bomein  corym- 
bose heads.  This  species  fa  also  known 
as  8.  gigantea  in  some  places. 

Culture  <fe.  as  above  for  Spiraa 
Aruncut.  Near  the  banks  of  lakes,  ponds, 
or  streams  this  flne  ornamental  spedei 
attains  its  greatest  height.  It  ia  peribotlj 
hardy  even  in  frozen  water.  The  hardy 
flower  border  is  scarcely  a  suitable  place 
for  it 

S.  lobata  (QuMn  of  tke  PriairU).^ 
This  is  a  smooth  herbaceoua  perennial 
2-8  ft  high,  native  of  North  America. 
Leaves  interruptedly  pinnate ;  end  leaflet 
very  large,  T-9-partoa,  lobes  inclwd  and 
toothed,  stipqleskidney-aha^ed.  Flowera 
in  Jnne,  deep  r^y-canmne  in  large 
terminal  cymes.  The  variety  albieana 
has  pale  rose- coloured  flowers. 

CKlture  de.  as  above  for  B.  Aruneiit, 
This  species  prefers  a  somewhat  ihadad 
situation. 
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S.  {MUmabt.— A  atrikingly  handsome 
berbftMona  perennial  1-3  ft.  nigh,  natliye 
of  J^Mui,  with  orimMQ  atema,  wad 
ptthnately  5-7-lobed  Imvsb  ;  lobM  oblong- 
poinwd,  aharplj  seirated.  Flowers  from 
Jniie  to  Aognst,  briUiont  crimaon,  m  lai^e 
oorymbose  paniol«fl.  The  viuriety  alba 
has  white  flowers  &nd  lighter  green  leaves ; 
elegaTU  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
8.  palmata  and  AtMbe  japoniea  on  the 
one  hand,  or  merely  a  variety  of  B. 
Olnuiria  on  the  other.  It  b&s  white 
flowera  with  red  anthers,  ajid  pinnatisect 
leaves.  The  variety  pnrpurratcent  has 
purple -tinted  foliage. 

Grown  near  ue  edge  of  ponds  or 
streams,  or  in  moist  loamy  soil,  S.  pah 
tmala  inakefl  a  noble  plant  It  may  be 
ntilised  tor  the  decoration  of  the  green- 
hooM  and  conservatory,  as  well-eetablished 
planta  of  it  grown  in  pots  will  force  into 
early  blosaom  almost  as  easily  aa  Bpirisa 
a*tiu>oidea  and  Atlilbe  japomca. 

Culture  etc.  aa  above  mr  S.  Aruncui. 

S.  pectlnatm.^A  N.  American  herba- 
eeona  perennial  6-12  in.  high,  with  tufted 
creeping  etema.  Leaves  2  or  6  times 
deft  with  linear  acute  lobes.  Flowers  ui 
Bimuner,  whitish,  in  woolly  racemea. 

Cultura  itc.  as  above  for  S.  Arwncua. 

S.  Ulmaria  {QuMn.  of  the  Meadoviw). 
A  pretty  native  perennial  3-4  ft  high, 
with  fiirrowad  stems,  and  intermptedly 
pinnate  leaves,  white  and  downy  beneath ; 
lower  ones  1-2  ft.  long,  terminal  leaflete 
1-8  in.  long,  acutely  lobed.  Flowers  from 
Jane  to  Angtiat,  white,  in  mnob-branobed 
clnaters  S-0  in.  aerosa.  There  ia  a  variety 
called  phi/UatUha  in  which  the  aep^  ore 
tranafonned  into  wborled,  lance-shaped, 
■harply  serrated  leaves ;  petals  and 
alamenB  absent,  or  more  or  leas  deformed. 
There  ia  also  a  form  in  which  the  leaves 
^ra  beautifally  variegated  with  green, 
vhite,  and  yellow  {aurvo-variegata),  be- 
eldaa  one  [flore  phno)  having  double 
flowers. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  thrives  on  the  edgee  of  streams 
or  ponds  or  in  moist  situations  in  the 
border  or  rock  garden.  It  may  he  in- 
ereesed  by  seeds  or  division  in  the  same 
wfty  as  8.  Arttneut. 

^  Tacclaifolia  {8.  laxiflora ;  8. 
rkamnyfolia), — A  somewhat  weak-grow- 
ing Himal^an  perennial  1-2  fL  nigh, 
with  cmooth,  ovate,  orenate  leaves  on  li»ig 


stalks,  glauoouB  beneath.  Flowers  in 
July  and  August,  white,  in  laqe,  loose, 
sha^y  panioles. 

Caltare  itc,  aa  above  br  8.  Aruncu*. 
Thia  apeciea  requires  warm  abeltered 
poaitiona. 

S.  Tcnuata.  ~  The  origin  of  the  true 
s^ies  is  unknown.  It  grows  4-5  ft. 
high,  and  has  the  lower  leaves  palmately 
pinnatifld,  the  upper  ones  palmatifid  with 
oblong  lanee-ahaped  coarsely  serrate 
segments,  downy  beneath  on  the  ribs.  It 
has  rosy  flowers  in  Jnne,  and  olthon^ 
near  8.  lobata  ia  considered  to  be  a 
diatinot  species. 

Cttlture  dr.  aa  above  for  iS.  Arancut. 

S.  veetlta.— A  Himalayan  perennial 
1-2  fL  high,  with  somewhat  hoar^  pinnati- 
sect leaves ;  terminal  leaflet  3-6  m.  acroas, 
palmately  8-d-lobed  and  toothed.  Flowers 
m  June,  white,  ^  in.  aorosa,  in  much- 
branched  oblong  eymea, 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  8.  Aru/netu. 
This    species    requires    warm    sheltered 


Shbobbt  Spir£A3 


The  shrubby  Sjnneas  a 
cuttings  of  the  young  wood  inserted  in 
sandy  soil,  and  kept  close  and  shaded 
until  roota  begin  to  form.  The  lower 
bianchea  mav  also  be  layered  in  antumn. 
A  large  nnmDer  of  shrubby  Spirteas  ripen 
seeds  in  the  Britlah  Islonda,  and  auch  may 
also  be  increased  by  their  means.  The 
eeed  should  be  sown  when  ripe  in  oold 
framea,  and  the  seedling  pricked  out  the 
following  spring  into  light  rich  soil  in  a 
warm,  but  not  too  sunny,  aituation. 

The  shrubby  Spineae  are  effective  in 
maaaea  on  grass  or  in  the  shrubbery 
where  they  have  plenty  of  room. 

S.  alinna.— A  Siberian  apeoiea  4-6  ft. 
high.  Leavee  oblong  lance-ahaped,  ses- 
sile, aerndate,  amoo^.  Flowers  in  June 
and  July,  white  in  tmrninal  corymbs. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

S.  argnta  {S.  multiflora  alba).  ~  A 
lovely  eariy-flowering  ahrnb  8-4  ft.  high. 
It  is  a  garden  hybrid,  one  of  the  parents 
beingthe  beautiful  Japaneae  S.  ThuTtbergi, 
the  other  a  hybrid  called  multijtora.  "the 
plant  has  a  sraceful  habit,  and  during  May 
its  wiry  ucning  ahoota  are  wreathed  wiu 
cluatera  of  pure  white  bloaaoms,  almost 
before  the  smooth  narrow  leaves  1-1 1  in. 
long  are  folly  developed. 
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Culture  ifc.  as  above.  This  beautiful 
plant  ahouid  find  a  place  in  every  good 
collection  of  flowering  ahmbs.  It  is  per- 
fectly hard;  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  may  be  eaail;  inoraaaed  by  means  of 
layers  or  cuttingH  of  the  yomig  or  halt- 
ripened  shoobs.  Plants  in  pots  may  be 
gently  forced  into  early  blossom  in  green- 
honaee  in  spring. 

S.  bella.— A  Himalayan  species  2-8  ft. 
high,  with  smooth,  raaty-eoloured  stems, 
and  smooth,  ovale,  serrate  leaves,  glaucous 
beneath.  Flowers  in  July  and  Angnat, 
beautiful  red,  in  spreading  terminal 
corymbs.       l^ere    is    a    white -flowered 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  866. 

S.  brtuljfolia  {S.  corymhota) — An  al- 
moat  smooth  shrub  1-2  ft.  high,  native 
N.E.Asia  uid  N.America.  Leaves  simple 
ova]  or  ovate,  toothed  towards  apex. 
Flowers  in  June,  creamy-white,  in  lai^ 
flat  compound  corymbs. 

CuUitre  de.  as  above. 

S.  BlumeL — A  native  of  Japan  8-6  ft. 
high,  with  obovate,  blunt  leaves,  deeply 
toothed  at  the  apex.  Flowers  white,  in 
terminal  cymes. 

Culture  ie.  as  above,  p.  B65. 

S.  biacteata  {8.  media  rotundifolia). 
A  beautiful  Japanese  shrub  5-6  ft.  hi^h, 
very  free  in  growth,  having  roundish 
leaves  with  8  more  or  lees  binnt  teeth  at 
the  apex.  It  produces  an  abundance  of 
pore  white  sweet-scented  fiowers  dnrinK 
the  early  summer  months,  in  rounded 
dusters  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  The 
upper  leaves  are  niuch  smaller  and  assume 
the  form  of  bracts  beneath  the  flower 

Oulture  rfc.  as  above.  This  very  fine 
plant  looks  well  in  bold  masses  and  floiir- 
lehaa  in  good  and  fiiirly  moist  garden  soil. 
It  may  be  forced  gently  in  greenhouses. 

S.  bnlUta  (S.  eritpifolia).—A.  dwarf 
Japanese  shnib  1-1}  fl.  high,  with  erect, 
wiry  branches,  densely  covered  with  a 
msty  down.  Leaves  nearly  sessile,  i  in. 
long,  ovate  oblong,  erenate,  leathery, 
smooth,  dark  green  and  wrinkled  shove. 
Flowers  in  summer,  deep  pink  or  rnby, 
in  dense  terminal  corymbs. 

Culture  etc.  as  above.  An  excellent 
shrub  for  the  rock  garden.  It  is  quite 
biu^  in  the  north. 

S.  cana. — A  native  of  Central  Europe, 
l-2(t.high.    Leaves  ovate,  ^Ij  in,  long. 


acute,  entire  or  slightly  toothed,  hoar^- 
haired.  Flowers  in  summer,  white,  m 
racemose  corymbs. 

Culture  rfc.  M  above,  p.  868. 

S.  caneacena. — An  erect,  hairy  shrub, 
4-6  ft.  hi|^,  native  of  the  Himalayas. 
Leaves  oval  or  obovate.  blunt,  entire. 
Flowers  in  summer,  pale  pink  or  white, 
in  crowded  tomentose  corymbs.  In  the 
'  Hew  Handlist '  as  many  as  24  different 
names  are  recorded  for  this  species. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  M5. 

S.  cantonieo^  (5.  reevetiama).  ^  A 
smooth  evergreen  Japanese  shrub,  8-4  ft. 
high,  with  sniolt,  simple,  lance-shaped 
leaves,  8-lobed  and  deeply  toothed. 
Flowers  in  early  summer,  white,  in  showy 
terminal  umbels.  There  ia  a  beautiful 
double -flowered  variety. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above,  p.  865. 

S.  cbanuedrifolia  (8.  eeanothifolia). 
A  species  1-2  ft.  high,  distribnted  from 
S.E.  Elurope  to  Japan.  Leaves  ovate, 
deeply  serrate  at  the  apex,  downy. 
Flowers  in  summer,  white,  in  half-round 
corymbs.  The  variety  fUxtiota  has 
elliptic  lance-shaped,  unequally  serrated 
leaves,  and  whil«  flowers  generally  smaller 
than  in  the  type.  The  variety  lUmifolia 
is  a  handsome  shrub,  8-6  ft.  high,  with 
Elm-like  leaves,  and  white  flowers  in  half- 
round  terminal  corymbs. 

Cvitwre  do.  as  above,  p.  866. 

S.  dectimbena.  —  A  dwart  truling 
shrub  6-9  in.  high,  fltfbr  rocks  and  banks, 
native  of  the  Tyrol.  Leaves  ronndiah 
oval,  erenately  toothed.  Flowers  in  sum- 
mer, white,  in  terminal  corymbs. 

CuUure  dc.  as  abore,  p.  866. 

S.  discolor  (S.  aritefolia). —  Spray 
Buah. — A  beautiful  flowering  shrub  8-10 
ft-  high,  native  of  N.W.  .\merica.  Leaves 
rigid,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  dad 
green  above,  sQ very  beneath.  Flowers  in 
summer,  dull  white,  in  graceful,  nodding 
panicles.  This  species  is  seen  to  the  beat 
advantage  as  an  isolated  specimen  on 
grass.  The  variety  dumoia  (also  known 
as  8.  Bourrieri)  difient  from  ditcohr  in 
being  dwarfer  in  growth,  and  with  )6M 
branched  panicles. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  866. 

S.  DoufflasL— A  beautiful  shrub  8  ft. 
high,  native  of  N.W.  America.  Leaves 
simple,  oblong  lance-shaped,  blunt,  sem. 
late  at  the  apex,  downy,  white  beneath. 
Flowers   in    August,  rosy,  in    a    denae 
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S.  ezpanM  (5.  kumaon«iitU).  —  A. 
vigorous- growing  compaot  shmb  4-5  (t. 
high,  native  of  ue  HimsJayaB,  enA  having 
ntbei  large  Itmoe-shaped  leavcB,  eharply 
BDd  eoarsel;  toothed  near  the  apes,  dnU 
jellowiab-green  above,  and  blae -green 
beneath.  The  rather  Bmall  pale  red  or 
pink  flowers  appear  in  Aoguat  and  Sep- 
tember, and  are  borne  in  luge  branching 
panioleB. 

CuUvre  de.  as  above,  p.  866. 

S.  6aML. — A  vigorons  Mexican  ehrab 
abont  8  ft.  high,  with  angular  downj 
brwiches,  small  leaves,  wedge-shaped  at 
the  base,  with  the  side  lobes  split  into  a 

ffii^ofaneqnal  shaip  teeth.    Flowers  in 
ay  and  Jnne,  whitish,  in  loose  terminal 
pamcles. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above.  This  con  be 
grown  with  safety  onlj  in  the  mildest 
parts  of  the  coimtry. 

S.  gracUi*. — A  hairj-branched  species 
2  ft.  high,  native  of  Nepaul.  Leaves 
obtow  or  roundish  elliptic,  amooth,  glau- 
oooB  beneath,  senated  at  the  apex. 
Flowers  in  July  and  Angnst,  white,  in 
loose,  rounded  corymbs. 

Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  866. 
S,  hyperidfolia  {8.  fiageUaia).—Ka 
Aaiatic  shrub  4-6  ft.  high.  Leaves 
obovate-oblong,  8-4 -nerved,  entire  or 
toothed,  smooth  or  slightly  downy. 
Flowers  in  summer,  white,  in  corymbs 
or  sessile  umbels.  The  variety  acuta.  [S. 
aaulifolia)  has  spathulate,  acute,  entire  or 
rarely  8-5-toothed,  rather  smooth  leaver 
and  Sowers  in  sessile  corymbs ;  Betteriana 
has  mostly  entire  leaves  and  flowers  in 
rather  loose  eorj'mbs  ;  crenata  has  obovate 
orenate  leaves ;  thaliclToidea  &om  Mon- 
golia has  amooth  glaaeons  obovate  entire 
leaves,  those  on  the  sterile  shoots  being 
crenate -obovate  or  somewhat  deltoid. 
Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  S66. 
S.  japonica  (S.  oaUota;  8.  Fortunei). 
A  very  beautiful  Chinese  and  Japanese 
dimb  8-4  ft.  high,  with  puritllsh  stems 
and  lance-shaped  aoute,  serrated  leaves. 
Flowers  in  Jnne  and  July,  light  and  dark 
rosy-rod,  in  flat  terminal  oorjrmbs. 

There  are  several  Gne  forms  of  this, 
inohidiiig  alba,  a  compact  pretty  bush 
abmit  1  ft.  high,  with  white  flowers  ; 
Bamalda,  also  dwarf  and  compact,  2  ft. 


high,  with  deep  rose-pink  flowers ;  and  its 
sub-variety  Anthony  Wat«rer  still  more 
brilliant  in  colour,  and  very  near  rvhra, 
a  handsome  fotm  with  brilliant  purple -red 
flowers ;  iplendent  (or  hydrangeafotta) 
has  peach-coloured  flowers ;  and  tuperba 
has  deep  rosy-red  ones ;  ruberrima  is  a 
hybrid  between  the  variety  Buimalda  and 
bullala.  It  is  dwarfer  in  habit  than 
Sumalda  and  has  also  larger  and  deeper 
coloored  flowers. 

Culture  de,  as  above.  The  plant 
^wn  in  pots  and  eold  in  large  quantities 
in  spring  as  Spircea  japonica  belongs  to 
the  Saxifrage  order,  and  its  proper  name 
is  AHiUie  japonica  (see  p.  414). 

S.  iKvigata  (S.  ailaioa), — A  Siberian 
shrub  2-3  ft.  high,  with  smooth,  glaucous, 
entire,  oblong  lance -shaped  leaves. 
Flowers  in  Jnne,  white,  tinged  with  rose, 
ditscious,  male  flowers  in  larger  and 
looser  panicles  than  the  female  ones. 

C  ait  are  dc.  as  above. 

S.  Undleyana. — A  beaatifiil  Himalaysn 
shrub  4  -12  fl.  high,  with  large  unequally 
pinnate  leaves  composed  of  11-21  ovate 
lance-shaped,  coarsely  toothed  leaflets, 
glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  in  July  and 
Au(n<^i  white,  in  large  plume-like  dusters. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  In  warm 
chalky  soils,  and  sheltered  from  north 
and  east  winds,  this  speoies  displays  itself 
to  great  advantage.  But  it  is  near  water, 
and  in  spots  where  it  has  plenty  of  space, 
that  the  greatest  development  takes  place. 
Seeds  are  fireely  produced  in  favourable 
seasons,  and  often  bow  themselves. 

S.  media  {S.  ctmfaea ;  8.  oblongi- 
folia). — A  beautiful  shrub  2-4  ft.  high, 
native  of  N.  Asia.  Leaves  elliptic  lance- 
shaped  acute,  more  or  less  serrate,  hairy 
beneath.  Flowers  in  June  and  July, 
white,  in  corymbs. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  866. 

S.  Millefolium  {ChammbaHariamiUe- 
folivmi). — A  dwarf  evergreen  Califbmian 
shmb  with  much  cut  leaves  tike  those  of 
the  Milfoil  (Achillea),  smooth  above,  with 
stellate  woolly  hairs  beneath.  Flowers 
in  summer,  whitish,  in  terminal  racemes. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

S.  DoUeuia.  —  This  species  comes 
from  California,  and  is  closely  related  to 
but  not  quite  so  hardy  as  Donglati.  It 
grows  S-4  ft.  high  and  has  ^liptic  or 
oblong,  blunt  or  acute,  more  at  less  toothed 
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iMivea,  downy  or  neariy  aDiootb  beneotb. 
Flawen  in  looser  oIoBters,  purple-rad,  &nd 
earlier  than  Dougltai,  tumally  in  Jnlj  and 
Angnst. 

Culture  do.  as  above,  p.  666. 

S.  pnmlfolla.  — A  beantifol  Chinese  and 
Japanese  shrub  4-6  ft.  high,  with  anull, 
smooth,  elliptic  oval  leaves,  connate  at 
the  base,  and  irregnlarly  toothed  toward 
the  apex.  Flowers  in  March,  pore  white, 
in  clusters  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
branches.  The  double-flowered  variety, 
ftore  pieno,  is  a  more  ornamental  plant 
than  the  type. 

Culture  ic.  aa  above.  The  foliage  of 
this  species  atisumes  beautiful  soailet  tints 
in  autonm,  and  is  very  omamantal. 

S.  pnbeacens  {8.  chvnen»i»).—h  Mon- 
golian shnib,  2  ft.  hieh,  with  ovate  oblong, 
acute  leaves  1  j  in.  long,  much  wrinkled, 
deeply  serrated,  somewhat  8-lobed,  downy 
beneath.  Flowers  in  March,  pure  white, 
email,  slightly  fragrant,  in  rotmded  heads. 

Cultura  <fc.  as  above,  p.  S66 

S.  ■alidfoUa.^A  native  of  Europe,  N. 
Asia  and  N.  America,  but  now  naturalised 
in  parte  of  the  British  lalande.  It  grows 
8-6  ft.  high,  with  leaves  2-8  in.  long, 
oblong  lanoe-shaped,  serrate.  Flowers  in 
July  and  August,  rosy-pink,  in  dense, 
A>mewhat  cylindrical  cymes.  There  are 
several  forma,  the  peculiarities  of  which 
are  indicated  by  their  names,  such  aa 
alptttria,  cam«a,  grandiflora,  latifolia, 
or  panieulala  Ik.  There  is  also  a  white- 
flowered  variety. 

Culture  ac.  as  above,  p.  366. 

S.  sorUfolia.— A  pretty  Asiatic  shrub 
S-6  R.  hi^,  with  pinnate  leaves  and 
lance-shaped,  sharply  serrated  leaflets. 
Flowers  in  Jnly  and  Angnst,  white,  sweet- 
scentftd,  in  clustered  panicles. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above,  p.  366. 

S.  Thunberg^ — A  beautiful  Japanese 
shrub  1-8  ft.  high,  with  smooth,  linear 
lanoe-shajied,  sharply  serrated  leaves, 
cbanging  to  brilliant  crimson  in  autumn. 
Flowers  in  April,  white,  in  great  profusion. 

CuMure  ife.  oe  above,  p.  365. 

S.  tomentOM. — A  N.  American  shrub 
about  8  ft.  high,  with  rusty  (omentose 
Btenu,  and  ovate  or  oblong  serrate  leaves, 
woolly  benea^.  Flowers  in  Jnly,  rosy  or 
rarely  white,  in  dense  poaioles. 

CvltuTe  do.  as  above,  p.  SifHt. 


S.  trilobata.  —  This  is  a  handeome 
shrub  1-3  ft.  high,  native  of  the  Altaian 
MonDtains.  Iieaves  roundish,  lobed, 
orenated,  amaoth.  Flowers  in  May,  pure 
white,  in  numerous  compact  corymbs. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  8S6. 

S.  Van HontteL-A  beauttfol  bush  6-4 
ft.  high,  Bud  to  be  a  croes  between  5. 
mediia  and  jS.  irilobata.  In  late  spring  it 
producee  masses  of  pure  white  blmm 
almost  hiding  the  deep  green  foliage. 
After  flowering  the  shoots  that  have 
borne  blossoms  should  be  thinned  out, 
and  new  shoots  will  break  away  and  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  bloom  the  foUoiring 
season.  This  Spinea  is  now  grown  rather 
extensively  in  pots  and  gently  forced  into 
early  blossom  in  greenhouses. 

Cu.lture  dc.  as  above,  p.  865. 

NEILLIA  (Nine  Bask).~A  genus  of 
4  or  '"i  species  of  branching  shrubs,  with 
simple  or  variously  lobed  and  toothed 
leaves,  and  large  deeidnous  stipules. 
Flowers  in  racemes  or  panicles,  herma- 
phrodite. Calyx  more  or  lee*  bell-shaped, 
5-lobed.  Pet^  5,  inserted  at  the  moulfa 
of  the  oalyx,  shortly  clawed.  Stamens  10 
ormore,  inserted  with  the  petals.  Carpels 
1-6,  sessile  or  shortly  stalked,  free  or 
connate. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  thrive  in  rich  loam,  but  do  well  in 
ordinary  soil,  and  are  suitable  for  sfanib- 
baries,  borders,  oi  grassland.  They  may 
be  inoreaaed  b^  cuttings  of  almost  ripe 
wood,  inserted  in  sandy  scul  under  a  glass- 
Seeds  are  also  ripened  freely  in  ordinary 
good  seasons  and  may  be  sown  in  cold 
frames  as  soon  as  ripe.  In  spring,  tiie 
seedlinRB  may  be  transplanted  to  li^t 
rich  sou,  in  worm  and  sheltered  spots. 


(Spirtea  amurentia). — 
A  native  of  Amni  4-T  ft.  high,  with  some- 
what cordate-roundish  S-6-Iobed  leaves ; 
lobes  acute,  sharply  serrate,  white  and 
downy  beneath.  Flowers  in  summer, 
white;  filaments  of  stamens  reddish. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 

N.  opulifolia  (Spvraa,  qpuli/olus). — 
A  beautifiil  N.  Amiarioan  shrub  6  ft.  hi^, 
with  roundish  scmiewhat  palmotely  8- 
lobed  and  heart-shaped  leaves.  Flowers 
in  June,  white,  in  umbellate  corymbs, 
succeeded  by  pnrplish  fruits.  The  variety 
lutea  has  beautiful  yellow-tinted  folinge. 
looking  well  in  the  distance.    The  vorietj 
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moIlM  (formerly  known  oa  Spirtea  capi- 
ttUa)  is  a  fonn  with  downy  leaves. 

CtiUure  dc.  M  above. 

H.  rubiflora  and  N.  thyrsiflora,  natives 
of  Nepaul,  are  not  yet  wbU  known,  nor  are 
they  quite  hardy  in  northera  parts  of  this 
oountrjr.  The  last-named  8p«ciat  is  a 
Spinea-like  bush  about  3  ft.  hlf^  with 
bright  purple-red  stema,  and  lobed  ood 
serrate  leaves  which  aasome  beauti^ 
purple  tints  in  autumn. 

Cvitwre  de.  as  above. 

N.  Torreji  (or  Spiraa  monogyna) 
resembles  N.  opulifolia,  but  has  a  more 
compact  habit,  and  grows  only  2-8  ft  high. 

Cullure  ite.  as  above. 

STEPHANANDRA.— A  genus  with 
only  3  or  3  species  of  shrubs,  with  alter- 
Date  leaves  and  hermaphrodite  flowers. 
Calyx  lobes  and  petals  5.     Stamens  10. 

Culture  and  Prqpaya  (ion,— This  is 
practically  tlie  same  as  foi  the  Shrubby 
Kpirffias.  The  plants  like  a  rich  loamy 
soil  thoroaghly  well-drained  and  rather 
moist  than  dry  on  the  whole.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  dressing  of  manure  every  autunm 
or  winter  is  very  beneficial.  They  may 
be  increased  by  dividing  the  roots  in  early 
aatonui,  or  in  mild  weather  in  spring. 
Cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots  will 
also  root  about  August  in  sandy  soil  under 
a  faandlight,  and  the  plants  thus  obtained 
may  be  transferred  to  the  open  air  the 
following  spring. 


{SpiriEa  inoi»a).  —  A 
deciduous  Japanese  shnib,  with  alter- 
nate, stalked,  incised  or  pinnatifid  leaves, 
lJ-8  in.  long,  somewhat  triangular  in  out- 
line, and  downy  beneath.  Stipules  leafy, 
penriatent.  Flowers  in  July,  white,  small, 
in  corymbose  panicles  or  racemes. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  When  well- 
grown  this  is  a  graceful  bush  S-6  ft.  high, 
with  long  arching  shoots  and  prettily  cut 
foliage.  It  is  best  grown  in  mosses  by 
itself  or  even  as  single  speeimena  on  the 
grass.  It  sends  oat  suckers  freely  from 
the  roots,  and  may  be  also  incresised  by 
this  means. 

S.  Tanalue. — A  Japanese  shrub  some- 
what coarser  growing  and  more  fleshy 
than  S.  fiexMoia,  and  with  larger  leaves 
4 -ft  in.  long,  sharply  toothed,  but  DOt 
deeply  lobed.  Flowers  small  and  greenish, 
in  loose  panicles,  not  very  attractive. 

Culture  ite.  as  above. 


EXOCHORDA  (Phial  Bubb).  —  A 
genoB  with  only  one  or  two  species  of 
shrubs  closely  related  to  the  Spirteas  in 
character. 

E.  fpa3i.^&QTa,  (Spiriea  grcmdijlora). — 
A  handsome  Chinese  shrub,  6  fb.  high, 
with  stalked,  lonce-shaped  oblong  entire  or 
serrulate  leaves  and  no  stipules.  Flowers 
in  May,  polygamous  diiBcioue,  white,  large, 
in  axillary  racemes.  Calyx  bell-thaped, 
4-C-Iobed,  rounded.  Petals  4-5,  large,  or 
rounded,  shortly  clawed.  Stamens  15, 
short,  inserted  at  the  month  of  the  oaly?:. 
Carpels  6,  immersed  in  the  oolyx  tube  but 
free  firom  it ;  when  ripe,  hoary,  compressed, 
ribbed. 

E.  Alberti  is  a  recently  introdoced 
species  from  Persia,  scarcely  yet  known, 
slthough  grown  at  Kew.  It  is  quite 
hardy  and  a  vigorous  grower,  and 
reaches  a  height  of  10-12  ft.,  very  much 
resembling  E.  grandiflora  in  appearance. 
The  leaves  liowever  are  larger  and  of  a 
brighter  green,  and  the  scentless  flowers 
are  of  a  purer  white  but  not  quite  so  large. 
As  stated  above,  there  are  15  stamens  in 
the  flowers  of  E.  grandiflora,  but  in 
E.  Alberti  there  are  25,  arranged  in 
6  bundles. 

CuilviTS  and  Propagation.— The  Pearl 
Hush  likes  a  warm  rich  loam  and  a  some. 
what  sheltered  position.  It  may  be  in- 
creased by  seeds,  layers,  cuttings  of  the 
half-ripened  branches,  or  suckers  from  th« 
roots.  It  is  a,  graoefiil  plEuit  for  small 
groups  on  the  grass,  and  when  it  bears 
ite  white  blossoms,  each  about  1 1  in.  across, 
it  reminds  one  of  -a  small  single- flowered 

GILLENIA. — A  genus  with  2  species 
of  erect  hairy  perennials,  with  almost  ses- 
sile 8-foliolate  leaves  and  axillary  or  termi- 
nal hermaphrodite  flowers  on  long  stalks. 
Calyx  tube  cylindrical,  10-nerved,  with  !> 
erect  teeth.  Petals  5,  linear  lance -shaped. 
Stamens  10-20.  Carpels  5,  distinct  or 
luiited.     Follicles  S,  leathery. 

Culture  and  PTOpagalion.^GiUemaa 
are  natives  of  N.  America  and  thrive  in 
moist  peat  and  loam  in  partial  shade,  and 
may  be  grown  under  taller  plants  in  the 
shrubbery.  They  may  be  increased  by 
dividing  the  roots  in  spring  every  three  or 
four  years  when  the  plants  have  made 
good  clumps.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe  in  cold  frames,  and  the  seed- 
lings transplanted  in  mUd  weather  the 
following  spring. 
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G.  stipnlAceo.  —  A  perennial  1-2  ft. 
high,  with  lanceolate  deeplj  eat  leaves, 
and  white  flowers  in  Jnne. 

Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  B69. 

G.  trifoliata  (Spiraa  trifoliata). — A 
Spirxft-lilie  plant  about  1  j-2  ^  high,  with 
S-parted  leaves,  and  linear,  entire,  pointed 
Btipules.    Flowers  in  June  and  July,  red 

Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  869. 
KERRIA  (Jew's  Maua>w).— A  genuo 
with  one  or  two  species  of  slender-stemmed 

deciduous  shmbB  with  stalked,  simple,  long 
pointed,  largely  and  tmeqnally  toothed 
leaves,  linear  awl-shaped  Btipoles,  and 
large  jellow,  solitary,  stalked  flowers  at 
the  ends  of  the  brancnes.  Petals  5,  broad 
oblong  or  rounded,  shortly  clawed. 
Stamens  nomeroua.  Carpels  6-8,  dry, 
indehisoent. 

K.  j^konica. — A  pretty  Japanese  shrub 
8-4  ft.  or  more  high,  with  bright  green, 
shining  leaves,  rather  smooth  above,  paler 
and  ^ghtly  bairy  beneath.  Flowers  in 
apring  and  early  summer,  orange-yellow, 
numerous.  The  double -flowered  variety 
is  best  known  and  is  usually  seen  trained 
to  wallH.  It  looks  well,  however,  grown 
as  a  bush,  the  slender  arching  stems  being 
covered  with  yellow  blossoms.  There  is 
a  beantiiiil  variety  with  leaves  variegated 
with  sea-green,  pale  yellow  and  white. 

Culture  aiid  Propagation.  —  Kerrias 
thrive  in  any  good  sod.  They  may  be  in- 
creased by  layers,  division  of  the  roots  in 
early  autumn  or  spring,  or  by  cuttings  of 
the  young  shoots  in  sandy  soil  under  a 
kIobs.  After  flowering  the  old  wood  may 
be  cut  out  where  necessary  and  the  young 
shoots  exposed  to  the  Ught  and  air  as 
much  as  possible. 

RH0D0TYP05  Ophite  Jkw's 
Mallow).  —  A  genus  with  one  species 
described  below,  with  the  generic  charac- 
tera: — 

R.  kerritudes. — A  charming  deciduous 
Japanese  shrub,  S-lCi  ft.  high,  with 
decussately  opposite,  stalked,  ovate, 
pointed,  deeply  serrated  leaves,  silky  be- 
neath. Flowers  in  May,  white,  herma- 
phrodite, solitary,  on  short  stalks  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  numerous.  Calyx 
lobes  4,  large,  lesJy,  deeply  serrated. 
Petals  4,  large,  rounded,  shortly  clawed. 
Stamens  numerous.  Carpels  1-4,  drupe- 
like,    rown,  shining,  1-seeded. 


Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  may  be  grown  like  the  Kerria, 
either  as  a  bush  or  wall  plant.  It  is  in- 
creased in  the  same  way  by  layers,  division 
of  the  roots  in  early  autumn  or  early 
spring,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots, 
and  likes  similar  soil.  Seeds  are  also 
ripened  &eely  in  favourable  seasons,  and  if 
sown  in  cold  firames  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  in 
gentle  heat  in  spring,  will  produce  young 
plants  which  may  be  prickod  out  ana 
transferred  to  the  open  ground  when 
strong  enough. 

NEVIUSIA  (Alabama  Snow  Wrkath). 

Another  genua  wfth  only  one  species. 
The  following  description  inoludee  the 
generic  characters : — 

N.  nlnbf  T'"""*  —  A  somewhat  rare 
and  beautiful  United  States  shrub  with 
alternate,  stalked,  ovate  or  oblong,  doubly 
serrate  leaves,  and  smaU  free  stipules. 
Flowers  rather  large,  hermaphrodite, 
white  or  yellowish -green,  on  slender  stalks 
along  tiie  length  of  the  branches.  Calyx 
fi.Iobed,  lobes  leafy,  serrated.  Petals 
none.  Stamens  numerous,  conspicuous. 
Carpels  4.     Drupes  4,  Pea-like. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — At  Kew 
this  plant  flowers  freely  in  the  open  air, 
and  it  will  probably  prove  hardy  in  most 
parts  of  the  country.  It  thrives  in  warm 
loamy  soil,  and  may  be  treated  like  Neillia 
or  Bhodotypot.  Propagation  may  be 
effected  by  means  of  cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  shoots  in  sandy  soil  under  a  hand- 
light,  or  the  lower  branches  may  be 
layered  in  autumn  and  severed  firom  the 
parent  plant  the  following  year  when  well 

ADENOSTOMA.— A  genus  with  2 
species  of  rieid,  branched  shrubs,  with 
Heath-like,  Imear,  leathery,  entire  leaves, 
solitary  or  clustered.  Flowers  herma- 
phrodite, racemose  or  paniculate.  Calyx 
oboonio,  beU-shaped,  10-ribbed,  leathery, 
S-lobed.  Petals  5,  round.  Stamens  12 
(or  8-15).     Fruit  a  leathery  achene. 

A.  faicicuUda.  — A  Heath-Uke  CWi- 
fomian  evergreen  bush  about  2  ft.  high, 
with  the  characters  above  described. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — It  thrives 
in  a  peat  and  loamy  soil,  and  may  be 
increased  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  in  sandy  soil  under  glass.  ThiB 
plant  Is  very  rarely  seen. 
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Tribe  HI.  Qduxajr^.— Trees  or  shrabB  with  einiple,  nrely  pinnate  leathery  leavoa. 
Cftljn  lobea  often  perdatent  Stamens  5-10-20.  Ca^wb  free  or  united.  Fmit  foUi- 
ciilar,  or  a  coccus  or  capsule. 


LINDLEYA A  genus  with    one 

specie*,  the  description  of  which  below 
includes  the  generic  characters. 

L.  mespiloidea.— A.  beautiful  Mexican 
Medlor-likc  tree,  20-80  ft.  high,  with 
simple  crenulate  leathery  leaves,  and 
email  awl-like  stipules.  Flowers  in  July, 
hermaphrodite,  white,  Bweet-scented, 
axillary  or  at  the  tips  of  the  shoots. 
Calyx  persistent,  5-lobed;  petals  6, 
ronndisb,  sessile,  large.  Stamens  15-20, 
inserted  at  the  mouth  of  the  oolys. 
Carpels  6.  Capsule  woody,  oblong,  5- 
ongled  or  farrowed. 

Culture  and  Propagalum. — In  the 
Bouthem  and  milder  ports  of  the  country 
this  eTergreen  tree  wiU  doubtlees  prove 
hardy,  ft  likee  well-drained  loamy  soil 
with  a  chalky  bottom.    It  may  be 


„      I  the  Con 
a  plant  very  rarely  i 

EUCRYPHIA.— A  genns  with  8 
species  of  smooth  or  woolly  rasinouB  trees, 
with  opposite,  leathery,  evergreen,  simple 
or  pinnate,  entire,  toothed  or  crenate 
leaves.  Sepals  4,  ohiong,  concave,  coher- 
ing at  the  tips.  Petals  4,  large,  somewhat 
hypogynoue,  broadly  obovate  round  ed, 
straight  or  oblique.  Stamens  very 
numerous.  Capsule  leathery  or  woody, 
ij-12-farrowed, 

CultuTe     anil      Propagation.  —  The 


species  described  below  like  a  warm 
loamy  or  peaty  soil  and  somewhat 
sheltered  positions,  especially  in  northern 
parte,  in  beds  by  Uiemaelves  on  gross  or 
in  borders.  They  may  be  increased  by 
ripened  cuttings  inserted  in  sand  under 
gyass  and  protected  during  the  winter 
months. 

E.  Billardieri  Milligoni  is  a  beautiftil 
white-flowered  evergreen  shrnb,  recently 
introduced  to  cultivation  from  Taamania. 
It  is  somewhat  tender,  and  will  scarcely 
succeed  in  the  open  air  far  beyond  the 
Midlands. 

Culture  do.  as  above. 

E.  cordifolia.— A  Chilion  tree,  20  ft. 
high,  with  heart-shaped  oblong,  crenated, 
downy  leaves.  Flowers  large,  white, 
oiillory,  solitary,  stalked. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

E,  pinnatifolia.  —  A  distinct  and 
beautiful  shrub  2-S  ft.  high,  also  native  of 
Chili,  with  pinnate  leoves  composed  of 
ovate  serrate  or  toothed  leaflets.  Flowers 
white,  large,  about  3  in.  across,  usually  in 
pairs  neor  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  and 
having  a  cluster  of  numerons  stamens  in 
the  centre.  They  are  borne  in  July  and 
August  and  give  the  plant  an  extremely 
handsome  appeoronce- 

Culture  itc.  ob  above. 


Triba  IV.  RirBK£. — Shrubs  or  nndershrnbs,  often  prickly ;  leaves  often  compound. 
Calyx  lobes  persistent.  Stomens  and  carpels  numerous.  Drupes  many,  not  enclosed 
by  the  calyx  tube. 


RUBUS  (Brahblk).— A  genus  con- 
taining obont  100  distinct  apeoies  of 
creeping  herbs,  or  climbing  prickly 
shrabs,  with  alternate,  simple,  lobed,  8-5- 
foliolate  or  oddly  pinnate  leaves,  with 
stipules  odoate  to  the  etolks,  Colyi 
lobes  5,  persistent.  Petals  S.  Stamens 
and  carpels  usually  numerous.  Fmit  con- 
sisting of  fleshy  dmpes  aggregated  on 
a  conical  receptacle  (well  seen  in  the 
Common  Raspberry). 

Cultttre  and  Propagation. — From  a 
flower  garden  point  of  view,  only  a  few  of 
the  best  Brambles  ore  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  even  they  are  (iiefly  useful  for 
clothing    unsightly    banks   or   walls    or 


rougher  parts  whsre  httle  else  will  grow, 
or  where  choicer  plants  would  be  out  of 
place.  They  hove  the  great  advantage 
of  flowering  freely  and  growing  in  the 
poorest  of  garden  soils,  although  of  course 
the  better  the  soil,  the  more  vigorous  will 
the  plant  be.  They  ore  easily  increased 
by  suckers,  division,  layers,  or  seeds. 
Tne  latter  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe 
either  in  cold  frames  for  the  more  tender 
kinds,  or  in  the  open  border  for  the  hardier 
ones.  The  seedlmgs  may  be  tronsplanteil 
in  spring  daring  mild  weather.  It  is, 
however,  much  quicker  to  divide  the  roots, 
or  replant  snckera,  or  to  detach  the  rooted 
layers. 

aaa 
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B«dde6  the  kinds  described  below 
there  ax6  many  others  to  be  fonnd  in 
botanieal  aoUeetioog  ineh  bb  Eew,  but 
the;  are  scarcely  worth  mention  here  from 
a  flower  sardeo  point  of  view. 

The  Baapbeiry  {R.  Idaut)  is  treated 
■epsrately  st  p.  106S. 

R.  vcticas.  —  K  small  non-prickly 
species  aboat  6  in.  high,  native  of  the 
Jjretio  regions.  Leaves  8-foliolate  with 
rhomboid-ovate  ooareely  toothed  leaflets. 
Flowers  in  June,  rose-pink,  usefhl  for  the 
rock  gaiden. 

Culture  ife.  as  above. 

R.  anstralis. — A  distinct-looking  New 
Ze^and  elimbet  with  prickly  stems  and 
practically  no  leaves  ae  popularly  under- 
stood. There  is,  however,  great  variation 
in  regard  to  these,  as  some  forms  have 
lar^  deep  shining  green  leaves,  composed 
of  &-B  le^ete  witii  coarsely  toothed  mar- 
gins. Flowers  in  early  summer,  pink  or 
white,  fragrant,  about  i  in.  across.  Froit 
yellow,  jnicy.  This  is  not  quite  hardy 
in  all  parte,  and  sboold  be  trained  up  a 
south  wall. 

Culture  ttc.  ae  above. 

R.  bidonia — A  tall  prickly  Himalayan 
species,  with  whitish  stems,  leoflete  D-S, 
ovflte,  doubly  toothed,  downy  or  hairy 
above,  white  and  woolly  beneath. 
Flowers  in  May,  white,  j-j  in.  across. 
Fmit  golden -yellow. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  Even  in  a  leaf- 
less condition  in  winter,  this  species  can- 
not fail  to  attract  attention,  as  its  cane- 
like  stems  stand  out  clearly  on  the  land- 
scape, being  so  white  that  the  uninitiated 
are  apt  to  imagine  them  to  be  white- 
washed. 

R.  Chanuemorus  {Cloudberry).— K 
non-prickly  British  species  4-8  in.  high. 
Leaves  5-T-lobed,  crenate,  wrinkled. 
Flowers  in  summer,  white,  1  in.  across ; 
sepals  hairy.      Fruit  orange -mellow,  \  in. 


Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

R.  delidosus. — A  beautiM  Korth 
American  climber,  with  roundish,  kidnej-- 
shaped, wrinkled  leaves  slightlyS  0-lobed, 
finely  serrated.  Flowers  in  May,  purple, 
about  2  in.  across,  produced  in  great  abim- 
dance.     Fruit  large,  delicious  flavour. 

CidtiiTB  ite.  as  above.  Thin  may  be 
grown  as  a  shrub  by  cutting  back  the 
shoots.  It  is  very  ornamental  when  in 
bloom  and  may  be  used  in  cliunpR  by 


itself  or  in  the  shrubbery  in  an  open 
situation. 

R.  fmticotiia  [Blaekherry  ;  BramhU). 
A  well-known  prickly  denizen  of 
British  and  Irish  hedges,  copsee,  and 
waste  places,  with  beautiful  white  or 
pink  flowers,  and  large  black  or  reddish- 
purple  fruits,  excellent  either  in  a  raw, 
cooked,  or  preserved  state.  The  double 
white  and  doable  pink  varieties  with 
flowers  like  rosettes  are  very  pretty  and 
well  worth  having  in  any  Bramble 
eollection.  There  is  also  a  form  with 
variegated  leaves.  Some  of  the  American 
varietiei,  like  Lawtont,  EittaUnny, 
Mamrmoth,  do  not  thrive  in  this  oonatry, 
but  the  Paraley-leaved  Blackberry  grows 
very  well. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

R.  japonicufi  tricolor. — A  handsome 
Japanese  trailer  with  slender  stems, 
and  leaves  with  8-lobed  toothed  or 
serrate  margins,  and  remarkable  for 
their  pretty  white  and  green  marbling, 
mixed  with  soft  rosy-pink.  The  yoong 
lea\'eB  look  particularly  handsome. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above.  This  is  anewly 
introdnced  Bramble  and  will  no  doabt 
prove  quite  hardy,  at  least  in  the  mild 
Boitthemand  western  ports  of  the  kingdom. 

R.  Uciniatns.  —  A  distinct,  prickly, 
straggling  species  with  leaves  composed 
of  3-5  dissected  and  sharply  serrated 
leaflets  somewhat  downy  beneath. 
Flowers  from  June  to  September,  white 
or  rosy  ;  petals  8-lobed  at  the  apex. 

Culture  tic.  as  above. 

R.  lasiosbrlus. — A  Chinese  species  4-S 


Flowers    in    summer,    small,    reddish- 

Culture  d-c.  as  above. 

R.  leucodermis. — A  native  of  N.W. 
America  somewhat  like  B.  biflomi,  but 
it  is  not  snch  a  strong  grower,  nor  ore 
the  prickly  stems  eo  white,  but  more 
distinctly  blnish.  Flowers  white.  Fruit 
yellowish -red,  with  a  good  flavour. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

R.  neglectua. — A  N.  American  plant 
supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  R. 
oecidcntalii  and  B.  etrigoiut.  It  has 
stout  prickly  stems  about  8  f).  hi^ 
covered  with  a  white  or  bluish-white 
bloom.    Flowers  white.    Fruit  dark  red. 

Culture  ifc.  OS  above. 
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CHAUSBATIA      873 


—A  native  of  Kootkft 
Sonnd,  with  hair;,  flexnous  Btema  1-10 
ft.  long.  Iisaves  fi-lobed,  eoonely  and 
luieqnally  toothed.  Flowers  in  Augoet, 
white,  la^,  followed  by  red  froitB, 

Cidtwre     and     Propagatum This 

■peoiea  thrives  near  water  or  in  moist 
soil,  and  maj  be  icoreased  in  the  wave 
mentioned  above.  It  ripena  seeds  freel; 
in  the  Britjah  lalandi. 

R.  ocddentaUs  {ThivAUberry  or 
Blaelc  Ratpbarry).  —  A  luttive  of  the 
Eastern  United  States  and  Canada,  with 
dull  bhiiih-white  arching  stems  5-6  ft. 
high.  Flowers  white,  succeeded  by 
porple-blaok  froits. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 


R. 

ferry). - 


(Purpb  Virginian  Batp- 
""■pnokly    N.    American 


Culture  ite.  as  above. 

R.  phoBoicolwiiiis  {Japaneie  Wine- 
berry). — A  tall-growing  Japanese  sneoiea 
eovered  with    itifF  glandnlor  porple-red 


pink,  succeeded  by  scarlet  froits  }  in.  long, 
to  whiah  birds  are  ver;  partiaL 

Culture  dc,  as  above. 

R.  roxefolitts. — A  Himalayan  species. 


pointed,  deeply  serrated.  Flowers  in 
Angnst,  white,  about  1  in.  aoross.  Fruit 
orange-red.  The  double  variety  coro- 
nortiu  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
type,  but  is  likewise  tender.  It  niakea 
pretty  specimens  if  grown  in  amaU  pots  in 
the  greenhouse  during  Uie  winter  months. 
Aocordiiig  to  the  '  Eew  Handlist '  this 
variety  is  now  known  ob  R,  Ihyrtoidea  fl, 
pi.,  but  the  name  roiisfoliua  u  very  de- 
scriptive of  the  foliage  and  is  retained 
here  as  ft  is  much  better  known. 

R.  •pectabilia  {Salmon  Berry).  —  A 
dense,  erect-growing.  North  American 
bramble  8-10  ft.  lugb.  Leaves  8-fbUalate; 
leaflets  ovate  pointed,  deeply  ont,  and 
serrate.  Flowers  in  M^,  bnght  red  <k 
purple,  large.  Fruit  loi,  twice  the  siie 
of  ^e  oommon  Raspberry,  bat  inferior  ia 
flavour. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

R.  atrigonis.  —  A  native  of  NJ& 
America  with  glancons  stems  ooverad 
with  bristles  rather  than  prickles. 
Flowers  white.    Fmit  red. 

Culture  tie.  oa  above. 


Tr^  V.  FoTS)rrtu.UE.— Herba  or  shrubs.    Calyx  persistent  brooteolote.  Stamens 
and  carpels  usually  numerons. 

PURSH I  A.— A  genus  containing  only 
the  following  species,  the  description  of 
which  inolucue  the  generic  charaaters : — 

P.  tridentata. — A  pretty  hardy  ever- 
green shmb  a-8  ft.  high,  native  of  N.W, 
America.  The  broncnea  ore  furnished 
with  clusters  of  small  alternate,  somewhat 
wedge-shaped  leaves  cut  into  8  linear 
lobes,  witn  recurved  margins  and  a 
whitish  downy  under  surface.  The  sbort- 
Blalksd  yellow  flowers  appear  In  summer. 
The  peraistent  6-lobed  luJyx  is  elongated 
tatrautr  or  fimnel- shaped,  and  the  corolla 
oonnsts  of  6  obovate  clawed  petals  snr- 
roimding  abont  26  stamens  in  we  centre. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  little- 
known  shmb  flourishes  in  ordinary  good 
and  well-drftined  garden  soil  of  a  some- 
what sandy  nature.  It  appears  to  be 
perfectly  hardy,  and  may  be  increased  by 
inserting  cuttings  of  the  young  or  half- 


ripened  shoots  in  sandy  soil  under  a  bell' 
gloss  during  the  summer  months. 

CHAHfBATLA.— This  genus  is  also 
represented  only  by  the  one  speoiea  de- 
scribed here ; — 

C.foliolosa.^-A  pretty  evergreen  shmb 
2-8  ft.  high,  native  of  California.  The 
young  shoots  ore  clothed  with  a  glandular 
down,  and  broadly  ovate  rather  otammy 
leaves  about  3  in.  long,  thrice  pinnataly 
out  or  divided.  The  white  flowers,  abont 
{  in.  across,  appear  in  summer  in  cy- 
mose  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots. 
Calyx  persistent  with  a  bell-shaped  or 
hemispherical  tube,  and  S  lobes.  Petals 
S,  obovate.  Stamens  numerous  in  many 
series,  inserted  on  the  throat  of  the  calyx. 

Culture  and  Propagation This  ia 

a  somewhat  tender  snrub  and  is  scarcely 
hardy  enon^  to  be  grown  in  the  open  atr 
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except  in  the  milder  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
It  flonriBhes  in  good  well-drained  garden 
soil,  01  rich  iandy  loam,  with  a  little  peat 
or  leaf  mould  added,  and  maj  be  inoreaeed 
by  onttings  of  the  half-ripened  ahoota 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  under  a  h&ndlight 
or  in  a  cold  frame. 

DRYAS  (MouNTAnj  Avknsj.^A 
genna  with  3  species  of  pretty  dwarf  tufted, 
ehmbby  plants,  with  simple,  stallced, 
oblong,  entire,  orenate,  or  somewhat 
pinnatifid  leaves,  shining  above,  white 
tienaath.  Btipnles  adnste  to  the  leaf  stalk. 
Flowers  on  slender,  erect  scapes,  solitary. 
Calyx  tulie  short,  glandular  haitv.  6-9- 
lobed.  Petals  tJ-9,  broadly  ODOvate. 
Stamens  and  carpels  numerons.  Acbenes 
with  slender  feathery  tails. 

CtUtare  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  thrive  in  moist  peaty  soil,  and 
may  be  increased  by  cuttings  inserted  in 
saad^  soil  in  spring  under  glass ;  by 
diriuon  of  the  roots  in  early  autumn,  or 
better  sbll  in  spring  when  growth  ia  com- 
mencing ;  or  tttaa  seed  sown  in  spring  in 
the  open  border  in  mild  weather,  or  early 
in  autumn  as  soon  as  ripe  in  cold  frames. 
The  aaedlinas  are  best  wintered  in  cold 
frames  the  first  season  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  become  strong  and  sturdy  before 
transferring  to  the  moist  parts  of  the 
rockery  or  edges  of  borders. 

D.  Dnunmondi. — A  rare  K.  American 
evergreen  traQer,  with  elliptic  deeply 
crenate  leaves,  white  beneath.  Flowers 
in  June,  golden 'yellow,  about  1  in.  aeroaa. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

D.  huuta  (D.  ntcen).— This  is  a  cori- 
OUB  Tyrolese  form  of  D.  oclopelala  with 
much  narrower  and  whiter  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  rather  smaller  than  those  of 
D,  oetopetala,  but  are  more  freely  pro. 
duced,  and  the  whole  plant  is  more 
vigorons. 

Cttlture  lie,  as  above.  Orowing 
nstnraUy  on  the  sunny  elopes  of  the 
southern  Tyrol,  this  plant  reqnires  open 
simny  situationa  and  will  flonrish  in  well- 
drained  sandy  loam.  It  may  be  increased 
by  seeds  or  division. 

D.  octopetaU  (D.  depret>a).—A  dwarf 
tufted  Brituh  plant  with  obovate  coarsely 
toothed  leaves  abont  1  in,  long,  hoary 
beneath,  ahining  above.  Flowera  in  May 
and  June,  white,  with  conspiauous  yellow 
_.  ^^    centre.      Calyx    very 


hairy.      There    is    a   pretty  little  form 
called  miniamt  useful  for  the  rock  garden. 
CuUwrg  lie.  as  above. 

FALLUGIA — A  genua  represented 
only  by  the  following  species  : — 

F.  paradoxa  (Siever»ia  paradoxa). — 
An   erect  muoh-branched   aurub  4  ft.  or 


a  anowy-white  under  aurtace.  The  large 
white  showy  fiowers  are  borne  either 
soUtary  at  the  ends  of  the  ahoota  or  in 
small  panicles.  The  persiatent  calyx 
tube  is  oboonical  or  hemiaphsrical,  with  6 
ovate  8-toothed  or  tailed  lobes.  Petals  6 
obovate  roundiah.  Btamens  and  aohenes 
numerous,  the  latter  ending  in  feathery 
taUs. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  is 
not  a  well-known  plant.  It  Nourishes  in 
ordinary  good  garden  soil,  and  likes  warm 
sheltered  and  sunny  situations.  In  the 
northern  and  bleaker  parts  of  the  kingdom 
it  would  probably  be  unable  to  stand  a 
hard  winter  unless  well  protected  with 
mats.  It  may  bo  inereaaed  by  seeds  if 
obtainable,  sown  na  aoon  as  ripe  in  cold 
frames,  or  by  moans  of  cuttings  of  the 
half-ripened  shoots  inserted  in  sandy  eoil 
under  a  handlight  in  summer. 

GEUH  (AvENs).— A  genus  with  about 
30  species  of  perennial  herbs  with  tufted 
pinnate  radical  leaves,  having  a  very 
large  terminal  lobe,  titipnles  sheathing 
and  adnate  to  the  base  of  the  leaf  staJk. 
Flowers  solitary  or  corymbose.  Calyx 
peraistent  with  S  bracteoles  below  the  5 
lobes.  Petals  6,  rounded  or  obovate. 
Stamens  and  carpets  many. 

Cultvfe  and  Propagation.  ~  Geums 
are  easily  grown  in  any  fairly  rich  loamy 
soiL  They  are  excellent  border  or  rock 
plants,  and  like  plenty  of  son  above,  and 
moisture  at  the  roots  dnring  hot  sommers. 
Propagation  is  mostly  easily  effected  by 
dividing  the  roots  or  clumps  in  early 
aatnmn,  or  in  spring  aa  growth  com- 
mences, when  the  plants  have  made  large 
masses,  and  would  be  benefited  by  the 
process.  Seeds  are  fr«elyripenedby  most 
of  the  kinds,  and  may  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe  either  in  cold  frames  or  in  sheltered 
spots  in  the  open  border,  afterwards  prick- 
ing the  aeedlings  out  in  spring  about  I  ft. 
apart.     Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in   the 
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open  tiiixt  spring,  and  the  seedlingB  tracu- 
planted  early  in  aatunm, 

G.  chiloense.  —  A  beautlM  hairy 
perennial  1-8  ft.  high,  native  of  Chiloe. 
Ijcavee  piimate,  with  crenate-Mirated 
leaflets.  Flowers  in  snmmer,  scarlet, 
sometimes  shaded  with  bronze.  The 
variety  gTondiflorvm  has  flowers  of  a 
dazzling  scarlet ;  mtt^iafum  is  also  a 
splendid  variety  with  brilliant  flowers, 
while  the  double  or  semi-double  flowered 
form  is  equally  handHome  and  brilliant  in 
colour. 

Culture  ifcasabove.  The Rpecies and 
varieties  mentioned  are  among  the  very 
finest  of  the  Qenms  and  should  And  a 
place  in  the  herbaceoos  border  for  the  great 
brilliancy  of  their  flowers.  They  are  all 
easily  inoreoaed  by  dividing  the  rootstocks 
early  in  autumn  or  in  spring.  Any  speci- 
ally Bne  form  is  best  increased  in  this  way, 
as  seedlings  have  a  great  tendency  to  vary 
from  the  parent  plant. 

G.  coccinentD.  —  A  native  of  3.E. 
Europe,  6-12  in.  high,  rather  rare,  but 
often  mixed  up  with  the  pieeediug  species. 
Leaves  large  J  lyrate-pinnatifid  with  5-7- 
toothed  iMflets.  Flowers  in  summer, 
scarlet,  with  roundish  obcordate  petals. 
Heldrnchi  is  a  Greek  form  with  deep 
onnge-red  flowers.  There  is  also  a  form 
with  semi-double  bright  scarlet  flowers. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above. 

G.  eUtnm.  — A  pretty  Himalayan 
species  with  pinnately  cut  leaves  the  seg- 
ments of  which  are  roundish  oblong  and 
irregularly  toothed.  Flowers  in  summer, 
golden-yellow,  on  long  slender  stalks. 

Calture  dc.  as  above. 

G.  macrophjUuin. — ANorth  American 
species  9-12  in.  high,  with  leaves  ending 
in  a  large  roundish  heart-shaped  lobe,  and 
having  a  few  golden -yellow  flowers  on  the 
stem. 

Culturr,  rfe.  as  above. 

G.  molk. — A  native  of  the  Servian 
and  Balkan  mountains  closely  related  to 
O.  pyrentUcum,  from  which  it  differs  in 
having  smaller  and  more  softly  hairy 
leaves  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and  larger 
bright  yellow  blossoms  in  June. 

Culture  rf  c.  oa  above. 

G.  montanum. — A  native  of  the  Alps 
6^12  in.  lugh,  with  softly  hairy,  incised 
leavGH.  Flowers  in  summer,  Ij  in. 
a«nMS,  ]rellow,  on  stems  9-18  in.  high, 
■uoceeded  by  a  cluster  of  feathery  tailed 


seeds  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  There 
is  a  loEge-flowered  variety  called  grandi- 
florum,  and  a  brilliant  orange -coloured  one 
called  a/armdiacum. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  It  likes  warm 
spots  in  the  border  or  rookery  fully  exposed 

G.  pjrcnaicnm.  —  A  hairy  Pyrenean 
perennial  about  IJ  ft.  high.  Lower  leaf- 
lets small,  ovate,  toothed.  Flowers  in 
Jnne,  yellow,  nodding,  1-4  on  a  stem. 

Culture  dc,  as  above, 

G,  radiatum. — A  handsome  perennial, 
12-18  in.  high,  native  of  the  high  monn- 
tains  in  Carolina.  It  has  roundish,  kid- 
ney-shaped leaves  with  radiating  veins, 
and  large  bright  yellow  blossoms  resem- 
bling those  of  G.  montanum. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

G.  reptuu. — This  pretty  species  is 
really  the  rook  form  of  G.  montanum.  It 
grows  in  the  clefts  of  rocks  and  in  rooky 
debris  on  the  higher  Alps  at  an  elevation 
of  6000-7600  ft.  and  is  also  native  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  mountain  ranges  of 
Eastern  Europe.  The  plant  sends  out 
long  thread-like  runners,  at  the  tips  of 
which  are  small  buds  or  shootB  which  take 
root.  The  grey-green  velvety  leaves  are 
more  deeply  and  finely  divided  than  those 
of  O.  montanum,  and  the  flowers  are 
larger,  about  2  in.  across,  and  of  a  soft 
yellow  colour,  appearing  in  summer,  and 
afterwards  followed  by  pnrple  hairy  seed 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  It  flourishes  in 
moist  well-drained  gritty,  but  not  calca- 
reous, soils. 

G.  rhwticuni.— A  native  of  the  SwiSH 
Alps,  6-9  in.  high,  with  hairy  lyrate  and 
pinnately  cut  bright  groeo  leaves.  The 
bright  yellow  flowers,  on  inch  or  more 
across,  are  usually  produoed  singly  on  the 
top  of  the  stem,  with  2  or  8  reduced  leaves 
or  bracts  beneath. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

G.  riwle  (Water  Avent).—A  British 
plant  1-8  ft.  high,  found  b^  the  banks  of 
streams  &c.  Leaves  variable,  pinnate, 
with  more  or  less  obovato  toothed  leaflets. 
Flowers  from  May  to  July,  1-1}  in.  across, 
yellow  or  orange. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  May  be  grown 
in  marshy  places  in  the  rockery,  or  near 
streams,  pools  &o. 

G.  strictum. — A  distinct  species  with 
a   wide  geographical    distribution,   being 
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found  on  the  Canoasiie,  in  Siberia,  and 
North  America.  It  grows  2-2}  £t.  hi^h, 
and  has  oval  pinnate  leaveB  covered  with 
Hoft  hairs,  and  produces  an  abaodanoa  of 
golden-jellow  flowers  dnring  the  Bummer 
motlthB. 

Culture  tte.  as  above. 

G,  triflonun  (Sievertia  trifiora).  —  k. 
prettj  N.  American  perennial  with  inter- 
rnptedly  pinnate  leaves  4-6  in.  long, 
with  deeply  serrated  leaflete.  Flowers 
in  summer,  white,  tipped  and  edged  with 
ptirpte-red,  oi  purpusb,  on  hairy  eteme 
8-12  in.  high.    Calyx  dark  puiple. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above.  It  likes  a 
moist  and  rather  light  boU  in  partiallj 
shaded  spots  in  the  rockery  or  border. 

WALDSTEINIA.— A  genus  with  4 
species  of  oreeping  perenni^  Strawberry- 
liKe  herbs.  Calyx  persistent,  6-lobed,  with 
&  minute  bracteoles.  Fetab  6,  obovate. 
StamenB  many.  Acheoes  dry  or  fleshy, 
downy  or  hairy. 

Cvlifi/re  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  grow  well  in  ordinary  soil  and  are 
suitable  for  the  rockery.  They  may  be  in- 
creased by  seeds  or  division  in  spring  or  in 
early  antomn.  Seeds  may  be  sown  when 
ripe  in  cold  frames  or  in  the  open  border 
in  sheltered  spots,  and  the  eeedUnga  may 
be  pricked  out  in  mild  weather  in  spring. 
Seeds  may  also  be  sown  at  the  latter 
period  and  the  seedlings  transplanted  in 
mUd  showery  weather  in  early  autumn. 
The  plants,  however,  are  so  very  easily 
divided  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
go  to  the  trouble  of  raising  them  from 
seed,  unless  a  very  large  number  of  plants 
are  required. 

W.  frai^oidea  (Barren  Strawberry). 
A  showy  N.  American  perennial  with 
bright  red  hoiiy  stems  about  6  in.  high, 
wiUi  ternateleaTeB,andobovateinegi^arly 
toothed  leaflets.  Flowers  in  early  sum- 
mer, bright  yellow,  about  i  in,  across. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

W.  geoidw.— A  dwarf  tufted  Hun- 
gatiaa  perennial  4-6  in.  high,  with  pal- 
mately  8-6-lobed  and  toothed  leaves. 
Flowers  in  May  and  June,  small,  yellow, 
numerons,  usually  in  terminal  pairs. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

W.  trifolia. — A  native  of  E.  Europe 
4-6  In.  high.  Leavee  8-lobed  with  shortly 
etalked  hoity  leaflets.  Flowers  in  April 
and  May,  ridi  golden-yellow.    W.  libirica 


from  Siberia  i^pears  to  he  a  form  of  this 
species. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  is  » 
channing  plant  for  trailing  over  rooks,  and 
looks  much  better  grown  in  this  way  than 
as  a  flat  patch  in  the  rockery. 

FRAGARIA  (STaiWBEBHr).  —  A 
genus  with  only  a  few  species  of  silky  or 
hairy  perennial  herbs,  with  runners  or 
stolons.  Leaves  1-8-foliolate  or  pinnate. 
Flowers  polygamous- dioecions.  Calyx 
persistent,  6-lobed,  G-brocteolate.  Petals 
5,  broadly  obovate,  shortly  clawed.  Sta- 
mens many,  persistent.  Carpels  many, 
distinct,  on  a  fleshy  convex  receptacle, 
which  in  the  case  of  the  Steawb^y  is 
eaten  as  the  fruit- 

Culture  and  Propagation. — The 
Strawberries  for  the  flower  garden  are 
easily  grown  in  ordinary  soil  not  too  wet  or 
cold,  and  are  easily  increased  by  dividing 
the  rootetocks  or  the  runners.  The  plants 
may  be  utilised  for  the  ornamentation  of 
rookeries,  old  ruins,  walls  Ac.  The  Straw- 
berry proper  is  treated  upon  at  p.  1068. 

F.  chilensis-— A  pretty  S.  American 
species  about  1  ft.  high,  with  obovate, 
serrate,  wrinkled  leaflets,  silky  beneath. 
Flowers  in  April  and  May,  white,  on  thick 
silky  stalks.  Fruit  rosy,  white-fleshed. 
The  variety  grandiflora  (known  as  the 
Pine  Strawberry)  has  glaucous  leaves 
hairy  beneath,  and  somewhat  larger 
flowere  than  the  type. 

Culture  etc.  ae  above, 

F.  indica,  with  golden-yellow  flowers, 
and  the  various  forms  of  the  white- 
flowered  Wild  Strawberry  (i^.  vetca)  are 
useful  in  conjunction  with  the  above  for 
the  rockery  or  chinks  of  old  walls. 

Culture  do.  ae  above. 

POTENTILLA  (CiNQURPon.).— A 
genus  with  about  120  species  of  smooth, 
hairy  or  silky  comentose  perennial  herbs 
or  undershruDB,  rarely  annaals.  Leaves 
digitately  8-7-foUoIate  or  oddly  pinnate, 
with  stipules  adnate  to  the  base  of  the 
stalk.  Flowers  in  corymbose  cymes, 
rarely  aiUlary  and  solitary.  Calyx  per- 
sistent, usually  6-lobed,  with  6  bracteoles. 
Petals  6,  rarely  4,  obovate  roondish,  or 
linear  spathidate.  Stamens,  carpels, 
achenes  many. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Poten- 
tillas  prefer  a  sandy  soil.  Many  of  them 
are  useful  for  rockeries,  banks  Ac,  and  a 
few    of  the  best  make  eplendld  border 
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plants.  Tbey  may  be  increased  by  divi- 
ding the  rootstockn  or  by  Bowing  seeds  in 
•prmg  in  the  case  of  the  single -flowered 
kinds.  The  doable-flowered  varieties  are 
best  increased  by  division,  as  they  do  aot 
nsu&lly  seed  so  freely  as  the  single  ones, 
ard  also  becanee  seedlin)^  rarely  oome 
with  the  trae  oharacten  of  the  parent 

The  Donble  Potentillas  aie  by  &r 
more  beantiful  gEurden  plants  tliui  the 
natural  species.  Qrown  in  a  light  deep  soil 
with  plenty  of  son  they  maJie  glowing 
pictures  in  the  flower  garaen  from  June  to 
September.  Although  the  flowers  are 
more  or  less  double,  and  resemble  small 
Roses,  they  ripen  some  seeds,  and  from 
these  new  lormH  may  be  obtained  by  thone 
in  search  of  novelties. 

These  double -flowered  forms  are  the 
result  of  OToesing  the  atrotaTtgtiinea  form 
of  P.  argyropkyUa  with  fortns  of  P. 
ti^palennt,  aa&  it  is  remarkable  that 
these  Himatavan  speeies  have  prodnced 
saob  a  fine  hardy  race  of  ornamental 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  beat 
donble  Potentillas  :— 

Caiifomt,  Urge  golden-yellow ;  Can- 
didat,  briok-red,  soffused  gold ;  Carnival, 
orange -yellow,  flaked  crimson;  CmdrilUm, 
red,  shaded  yellow ;  ChiTioii,  very  la^e 
rich  maroon  and  yellow ;  ChromateUa, 
dear  yellow,  effective;  Congo,  dark  ma- 
roon and  yellow ;  Don  Quixoie,  soft 
irellow,  splashed  scarlet ;  Eldorado,  scar- 
et-orimeon,  shaded  gold;  Feu  FolUt, 
orange- scarlet,  with  bioad  orange  margin  ; 
Oolconde,  rich  crimson,  suffused  and 
edged  gold ;  Jitpiier,  vivid  orimson,  suf- 
fused yellow ;  Lt  Vituve,  vennilion, 
flushed  and  blotched  golden  ;  L'Aekiron, 
brilliant  velvety  red  and  yeUow;  Madame 
BouUiard,  riui  velvety  scarlet,  edged 
golden,  very  large  flowers ;  Marron  d'Inde, 
maroon  and  yellow;  Melpomejie,  bright 
yellow,  shaded  orange -scarlet ;  Milton, 
yellow,  heavily  blotched  bright  red ; 
Orphie,  beaatifol  self.yBllon ;  Panora'ma, 
chroma-yellow,  striped  purple;  Purpurea. 
plena,  rich  deep  purple-crimson ;  Pur- 
pvrea  lutea  plena  ;  fltcA««e,  fiery  scarlet, 
■plaahad  gold;  TouMsainl  I'Omiorlure, 
rich  velvety  eearlet,  tipped  gold ;  Van 
Dgek,  yeUow,  striped  red ;  Vote  d'Or, 
eanaiy-yellow ;  Fsfourt  Povirpre,  dark 
velvety  purple,  large  donble  flowers ; 
Venieolor,  erimson-soarlet,  shaded  orange; 
Vviean,    rich    deep    crimson;     William 


BoUison,  glowing  scarlet  shading  lo 
orftDge-yellow,  very  showy  and  handsome. 

P.  alba. — A  dwarf  procumbent  speoies 
&-6  in.  high,  native  of  the  Alps,  with 
silvery  leaves  and  large  white  flowers  1  in. 
across,  from  Febmary  to  AngaBt. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

P.  alcbemilloides.— This  is  a  native 
of  the  chalky  mounttun  districts  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  grows  6-12  in.  high,  with 
ascending  Btema,  and  leaves  composed  of 
6-7  oblong  oval  leaflets.  The  pure  white 
flowers  appear  in  great  abundance  from 
June  to  August. 

Cvlttire  Ac.  as  above. 

P.  alpeatria.— A  somewhat  rare  British 

{ilant  6-12  in.  high,  with  rather  hairy 
eaves,  composed  of  6  leaflets,  and  bright 
yellow  flowers    1    in.  acroes,    in    early 


P.  amtngua.— A  creeping  Himalayan 
species  6  in.  high,  with  masses  of  leaves 
forming  a  green  carpet  on  the  grormd. 
Flowers  in  June,  rich  yellow,  1  in.  across, 

just  overtopping  the  foliage. 
Culture  Se.  as  above. 


,  (Sitow  Weed).—k  pretty 
and  distinct  species,  native  of  tjie  Northern 
temperate  hemisphere,  being  found  grow- 
ing naturally  in  moist  sandy  soil  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  N.  Asia,  and  N.  America. 
It  has  a  creeping  rootstock,  and  inter- 
ruptedly pinnate  leaves  com^sed  of  many 
deeply  serrate  or  pinnately  divided  leaflets, 
the  under  surface  of  which  is  clothed  with 
soft  silky  white  hairs,  which  give  them  a 
silvery  appearance.  The  solitary  yellow 
flowers  j-J  in.  across  are  freely  produced 
in  July  and  August. 

Culture  do.  as  above.  This  species 
may  be  used  for  covering  the  sides  of 
banks  or  slopes,  or  for  fumishing  waste 

P.  apennina  (P.  Boeconi). — A  dwarf 
tufted  species,  native  of  the  pastures  high 
up  on  the  Apennines.  The  leaves  are 
composed  of  S  oval  leaflets,  and  the  large 
flowers  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  are  borne 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Suitable  for 
the  border  or  rockery  in  open  sunny 
places.  It  likes  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam, 
and  sand. 
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_  -  A     slender -growing 

Bpeciea  6-12  in.  high,  native  of  the  dry 
moontainous  regioiu  of  Europe,  Asi& 
Minor,  Siberia,  uid  N.  America.  The 
leaves  ore  composed  of  5  obovate  leaflets, 
greyish-greeoabove,  silvery-white  beneath. 
The  sniB^l  yellow  flowers  are  borne  in  a 
terminal  paniole  from  June  to  September. 

There  are  neveral  forms  of  thia  species, 
and  a  hybrid  between  it  andP.vamaalso 
exists.  P.  aolUna,  a  native  of  Bohemia,  is 
closely  related. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  876. 

P.  orgyrophylla  (F.  intignit). — A 
pretty  Himalayan  speoies  1^8  ft.  high, 
with  aiUi^,  silvery,  ^larp-toothed  leaves. 
Flowers  m  summer,  yellow,  over  1  in. 
across.  The  variety  atroaangiiAnea  has 
beautifol  dark  crimson  flowers,  and  there 
is  also  a  fine  double -flowered  form  of  it 
from  which  most  of  the  garden  forms  are 
derived. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above,  p.  870. 

P.  aorea.— A  very  dwari  tufted  species 
scarcely  more  than  1-2  in.  high.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  European  mountain  ranges 
at  elevations  of  8000  to  6000  ft.  The 
palmate  leaves  have  5  oblong  lobea  edged 
with  silky  silvery  hairs.  The  large 
golden-yellow  flowers,  spotted  with  orange 
at  the  base  of  each  petal,  are  borne  in 
loose  panicleB  from  May  to  July. 

P.  ftffiWwwit  from  the  Tyrolese  Alps 
is  closely  related,  butmay  be  distinguished 
by  its  denser  habit,  smaller  and  more 
numecOQB  yellow  flowers,  and  hairy 
leaves. 

Culture  do.  as  above.  Suitable  for 
the  rock  garden,  or  for  making  a  carpet 
in  the  flower  border,  in  open  gunny  situa- 
tions in  sandy  soil,  with  a  little  peat  or 
leaf -mould  added. 

P.  bifurca.  —  A  Caucasian  species  in 
the  way  of  P.  antenna,  having  thread- 
like rooting  runners,  and  pinnate  leaves 
composed  of  8-7  pairs  of  oblong  very 
downy  leaflets.  The  bright  yeUow  flowers 
are  borne  on  an  erect  panicle  9-12  in. 
high  from  May  to  July. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  876. 

P.  Calabra.— A  native  of  S.  Europe, 


lemon. 


'ory 
yell. 


silvery  C-lobed  leaves,  ajid 
flowers  about  i  in.  ocroes, 
rly  summer.  This  is  closely 
related  to  P.  argenlea,  and  is  ptaotieallj 
only  a  form  of  it. 

Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  376. 


-An  erect-growing  per- 
ennial 1-2  ft.  high,  native  of  the  European 
moimtoin  ranges.  The  grey-green  leaves 
are  oomposed  of  5-9  leaflets,  and  am 
covered  with  a  silvery  down  on  the  under 
surface.  The  yellow  flowers  are  borne  in 
broad  clusters  from  May  to  July. 

Citlture  rfc.  as  above,  p.  876. 

P.  cuiilescena.  —  A  pretty  species, 
native  of  the  Alps,  Apennines,  Pyrenees 
Ac,  with  leafy  stems  6-9  in.  long.  The 
lower  leaves  are  composed  of  5  leaflets, 
the  under  sur&ce  and  the  margins  of 
which  are  furnished  with  ulky  hairs. 
The  white  flowers  appear  in  great  profu- 
sion from  June  to  August. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Asunnycre^-ice 
in  the  rockwork  or  in  stony  well.drained 
soil  suits  this  species  besL 

P.  cbijsantha. — A  native  of  the  monn- 
tains  of  Central  Europe,  1-2  ft.  high,  with 
downy  leaves  composed  of  6-7  purs  of 
oblong  toothed  leaflets.  The  Ught  yellow 
flowers  ore  borne  on  a  large  panicle  from 
May  to  August. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  876, 

P.  cinereo. — A  dwarf  creeping  speeics, 
native  of  the  mountains  of  S.  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor.  The  leaves  are  covered  with 
a  whitish  down,  and  are  composed  of  4-5 
thick  leathery  leaflets.  The  small  bright 
yellow  flowers  are  produced  with  great 
freedom  from  May  to  August. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  S7G. 

P.  dusiana. — A  small  species  2-8  in. 
high,  native  of  the  chalky  rocks  of  th<i 
Tyrol  and  Carpathian  Mountains  at  an 
elevation  of  3000-6000  ft.  The  3-5 
oblong  leaflets  which  compose  the  leaves 
are  covered  with  silky  down,  and  the 
white  flowers  appear  in  May  and  June, 
2  or  8  together  at  the  top  of  the  leafy 
stems. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  876. 

P.  congesta  [Horkelia  eongetta). — .\ 
Califomiau  species  1-2  ft.  hig^,  with 
wedge-shaped  oblong  leaflets  cut  at  the 
apex.  Flowers  in  August,  white,  crowded 
on  the  stalks. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  876. 

P.  delphiiwnMS.  —  A  dwarf  tufted 
species  9-18  in.  high,  with  digitate  leaves 
made  up  of  5-7  lobes,  green  on  both  sides. 
The  numerous  bright  yellow  flowers  aro 
borne  in  summer,  closely  arranged  on  the 
paiiicle. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  876. 
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P.  DetonKDML— This  ie  &  large  Emd 
hutdsome  plant  from  the  Macedonian 
mountaina,  cloBoly  related  to  P.  a/rgeniea, 
from  which  it  niHij  be  diBtinguished  bj  its 
more  ornamental  foliage  aoA  its  larger 
and  naore  brilliant  flowers.       < 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  876. 

P.  FensIL — A  prettj  little  species  6-9 
in.  high,  native  of  the  mountains  of  Uace- 
donia  and  Asia  Minor.  It  has  finely 
divided  ailkj  leavei  clothed  with  a  ailverj 
down,  and  Uie  small  yellow  blossome  are 
produced  in  close-set  panicles  in  summer. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above,  p.  876. 

P.  frigid*.  —  ThiB  handsome  little 
species  is  a  native  of  the  Alps,  Pyrenees, 
and  Bocky  Mountains,  and  has  somewhat 
tt&iling  or  ascending  stems  clothed  with 
hairjr  leaves  which  are  composed  of  S 
olive-green  leaflets.  The  small  golden- 
yellow  flowers  aie  almost  stalkless,  and 
appear  either  solitary  or  in  pairs  at  the 
tips  of  the   shoots  from    June  to   8ep- 

CuUure  lie.  as  above.  This  species 
likes  well-drained  gritty  soil  in  the  rock 
garden,  and  a  Bnnn3i  position. 

P.  fmticnwt.— A  British  shrub  2-4  ft. 
high,  with  brown  stems  and  somewhat 
di^tately  pinnate  leaves,  glaucous  and 
m&y  when  young.  Flowers  in  June 
and  July,  bright  yellow,  about  }  in. 
aoTOM,  at  the  ends  of  almost  every 
br»noh.  The  va,riety  prottrala  has  trail- 
ing stems,  and  davuriea,  a  Chinese  form, 
has  smooth  leaves. 

Culture  and  Propagation, — This  is 
a  very  striking  plant  and  when  in  fall 
blossom  is  exceedingly  attractive.  The 
branohes  and  leaves  are  almost  hidden 
with  the  abundance  of  yellow  flowers.  It 
likes  well-drained  ordinary  soil  and  plenty 
of  moisture,  and  may  be  inoreased  by  seeds, 
or  cuttings  of  the  yonng  shoots  in  spring. 

P.  Kiandiflora. — This  fine  species  is  a 
native  of  the  pastores  and  alpine  regions 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  grows  6-12  in. 
high,  and  has  8-faliate  leaves  of  a  g^ey- 
green  hue.  From  8  to  10  large  bright 
yellow  blossoms  are  borne  on  an  ereot 
•talk  from  May  to  August. 

P.  pedtmontana,  from  the  Southern 
Alps,  is  closely  related,  but  has  a  more 
■pleading  habit  and  smaller  leaves  covered 
with  a  sill^  down  beneath. 

P.  minima  is  a  Pjgmy  form  of  grandi- 
fiora  found  on  the  limestone  mountains  of 


S.  Europe  at  an  elevation  of  8000-6000 
feet.  The  flowers  are  very  small,  and 
appear  not  only  in  May  and  June,  but 
sometimes  also  in  autumn. 

Culture  (tc.  as  above.  Easily  increased 
by  seeds  and  ofisete. 

P.  heptaphjlbu — An  alpine  species 
with  spreading  stems  6-12  in.  high.  The 
leaves  ate  composed  of  5-9  le^eta,  and 
the  large  bright  yellow  flowers  appear 
from  Mi^  to  August. 

Culture  ie.  as  above,  p.  876. 

P.  hirta.  (P.  pedata), — A  handsome 
perennial  l}-2  ft.  high,  native  of  the 
mountains  of  S.  Europe,  and  also  found 
on  the  Atlas  Mountains  in  N.  Africa. 
The  leaves  are  out  into  7  leaflets,  and  the 
rather  large  golden-yellow  flowers  con- 
tinue to  appear  throughout  the  summer 
months. 

P.  attrakamica,  P.  anguttifolia,  and 
P.  obieura  are  forms  of  this  species. 

Culture  itc.  as  above,  p.  876. 

P.  hopwoodiana, — A  garden  hybrid 
Ij  ft.  high,  with  oblong  wedge-shaped, 
coarsely  toothed,  hairy  leaflets.  Flowers 
in  June  and  July,  beautiful  salmon - 
apricot,  edged  with  oright  rose. 

Culture  itc.  as  above,  p.  876. 

p.  multifida.  —  A  handsome  species 
6-12  in.  high,  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Central  Europe  and  A^ia.  The  leaves 
are  much  divided  and  cut  up,  deep  green 
above,  and  covered  with  a  white  down  on 
the  under  surface.  The  yellow  flowers 
are  borne  on  slender  stalks  from  May  to 
July. 

Culture  do.  as  above,  p.  876. 

P.  nepaleiiMa  {P.  /ormo$a).—&  hand- 
some velvety  hairy  perennial  12-18  in. 
high,  with  deep  green  leaves  composed 
of  6-7  oval  lancC'shaped  toothed  leaflets. 
The  brilliant    rosy-carmine    flowers  are 

Erodueed  freely  from  May  to  Augnat, 
aving  rosy  filaments  in  the  centre 
tipped  with  blackish  anthers.  There  is 
a  variety  called  nana,  similar  to  the  type, 
but  of  a  dwarfer  and  denser  habit  of 
growth. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  This  species  is 
closely  related  to  forms  of  P,  argyro- 
phylia — notably  atrotamguinea. — and  in 
conjunction  with  them  has  probably  been 
instrumental  in  originating  the  beautiful 
double- flowered  garden  forms. 

P.  neTadensit. — A  small  trailing 
species,  native  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in 
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Spain,  where  it  grows  in  the  clefts  of  the 
roakB  at  on  elevatioQ  of  about  10,000  ft. 
The  leaves  are  oompoBed  of  5  leaflets 
clothed  with  a  short,  soft,  silvery  down, 
and  the  pale  jellow  flowers  appear  in 
May  and  June. 

Culiare  dc.  as  above,  p.  876. 

P.  nitida. — A  native  of  S.  £urope  form- 
ing broad  silvery  onshionB  or  carpels 
ecarcelj  2  iu.  high.  The  leaves  are  oom- 
poeed  of  8-5  shining,  silvery,  obovate  or 
wedge-ehaped  leaflets.  Flowers  in  sum- 
mer, soft  delicate  rOBS,  but  of  a  much 
deeper  tint  in  (he  variety  atrtmihimt. 

Culture  (tc.  as  above.  Although  this 
Bpeciea  is  easily  increased  by  dividing  the 
toflfl,  it  seema  as  if  plants  raised  from 
seed  ore  hardier,  and  better  in  every  way. 
This  species  is  remarkable  for  having  piiut 
tlowers,  the  majority  of  the  tither  speeies 
heing  yellow  or  white.  There  is,  however, 
11  wnite-flowered  form  of  nitida  proper. 

P.  aivea.— A  dwarf  tufted  species 
about  2  in.  high,  native  of  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  America. 
The  whitish  downy  leaves  are  composed 
of  8  spreading  leaflets,  the  under  suiiaee 
of  which  is  snowy-white.  Flowers  yellow, 
from  May  to  July. 

Cnltwre  ie.  as  above.  This  species 
likes  gritty  peat  and  loam  in  half-uiaded 
parts  of  the  rockery. 

P.  opaca. — A  native  of  the  mountains 
of  Central  and  N.  Europe,  N.  Ada,  and 
N.  America.  The  branches  trail  on  the 
Bur&ce  of  the  soil,  and  are  furnished  with 
large  leaves  oompoaed  of  6-7  leaflets 
covered  with  soft  hairs.  The  yellow 
flowere  appear  in  May  and  June,  ap- 
parently on  the  Borface  of  the  ground,  on 
account  of  the  trailing  stems. 

Culture  lie.  ae  above,  p.  Bid. 

P.  pyrenaicB.  —  A  ahowy  Pyrenean 
species  6-18  in.  high,  BometimsB  covered 
with  adpresaed  hairs,  sometimes  nearly 
■mooth.  Leaves  S-6-lobed,  velvety  or 
rather  smooth,  the  lower  ones  on  long 
stalks.  Flowers  in  snmmer,  deep  golden- 
yellow;  petals  very  ronnd,  and  over- 
lapping. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  876. 

P.  recta.  —  A  rather  stiffish  erect- 
growing  speeies  12-18  in.  high,  native  of 
the  European  monntains,  with  leaves 
composed  of  6-toothed  leaflets,  and  bear- 
ing   numerous     large    primrose  ■  yellow 


flowers  from  May  to  September.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  this  fine  speeies, 
the  best  known  being  Inetntata,  maeran- 
tha,  foid  palmata. 

Culture  etc.  as  above,  p.  876. 

P.  rapeatris. — A  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Central  and  S.  Europe,  with  erect 
brownish  stems  lj-3  ft.  high,  and  pinnate 
leaves  made  up '  of  £-7  oblong  toothed 
leaflets.  The  white  flowere  are  borne  in 
a  looae  panicle  throughout  the  summer 
months. 

Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  376. 

P.  russelliana.^This  is  supposed  to 
be  a  hybrid  between  P.  argyrophj/Ua 
atrota/ngwimea  and  P.  nepalmtii.  In 
snmmer  and  antumn  it  bears  its  rich 
blood-scarlet  flowers,  nearly  2  in.  acrow. 

CultuTt  dc.  as  above,  p.  876. 

P.  Saxifraga, — A  native  of  S.  Europe 
4-6  in.  high.  Iiaaves  with  8-&  toothed 
or  ontoothed  leaflets.  Flowers  in  May 
and  Jmie,  white,  in  corymbose  heads. 

Culture  ic.  as  above,  p.  876. 

P.  splendens.  —  A  Pyrenean  spedea 
with  a  short  and  rather  m>ody  branching 
rootstock,  and  slender  stems  forming  a 
dense  carpet  scarcely  -  2  in.  high.  The 
8-5  leaflets  composing  the  leaves  are  of 
a  glistening  green  above,  with  a  silvery- 
white  down  beneath ;  and  the  beautifit] 
white  flowers  appear  singly  on  long  stalks 
from  May  to  July.  Other  white-flowered 
Potentillas  are  P.  Fragariattrutri,  P. 
petiolulata,   P.  micrantha,  and  P.  pyg- 

Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  876. 

P.  >ubacanlii.-^A  dwarf  tufted  species, 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Europe,  with 
branches  spreading  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  having  leaves  composed  of  S 
greyish  downy  leaflets.  The  yellow 
flowers  appear  from  May  to  July,  slightly 
above  the  trailing  branches.  Closely 
related  to  P.  cinerea  and  perhaps  only  a 
form  of  it. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  876. 

P.  nnguicnlata  [Iveiia  ungvioulata). 
A  pretty  Cahfomian  perennial  S-12  in. 
high.  Lower  leaves  4-8  in.  long,  narrow- 
linear,  with  6  closely  packed  leaflets 
clothed  with  silky  white  hairs.  Flowers  in 
July,  pearly- white,  J  in.  across,  in  slender, 
branched  panicles. 

Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  876. 
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more.     C&ip^  ^~^<  enclosed  hy  the  eolyx  tube. 


ALCHEHILLA  (I^pT's  Mantlb).— 
A  gonna  with  80  species  of  erect  or 
decumbent  herbaoeous  perennials,  wiUi 
ftUemAte,  lobed,  or  pahnat«  leAves.  Calyx 
persistent,  8-IO-lobed.  Petals  none. 
Stamens  1-4,  inserted  in  the  throat  of  the 
calyx.    Carpels  1-4. 

A.  alpina.-A  British  plant  8-9  in.      „^ 
high,  more  or  less    clothed  with    sdky      ggg^jg   Ij, 
h^rs,  except  the  upper  sarface  of  the  6-7-  ' 

parted,  roundish  kidney- shaped  leaTse. 
Flowers  from  June  to  Aupist,  email, 
yellowish-green,  in  spiked  and  panicled 

Culture  and  Propagaiicn.  —  Alche- 
millae  grow  well  in  ordinary  but  well- 
drained  soil,  and  are  snitable  for  rock 
gardens  ohiefly  on  account  of  their  silky 
foliage.  They  may  be  increased  by 
dividing  the  roots,  or  from  seeds  sown  in 
spring. 


8- T-lobed,  persistent.  Petals  none.  Sta- 
mens 1-10.  Carpels  1-2,  enclosed  in  the 
oalyi  tubs. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Acrnnas  on  account  of  their  compact 
habit  and  creeping  character  are  chiefly 
useful  for  clothing  rockwork,  or  dry  parts 
of  the  flower  border.  They  grow  wul  in 
ordinal^  soil,  and  may  be  mcreased  by 
seeds,  divisions,  cuttings,  or  portione  of 
the  creeping  rootlets.  Besides  the  species 
described  below  there  are  many  others  to 
be  found  in  botanical  collections. 


A.  Mricea.  —  A  Caucasian  species 
about  0  in.  high,  larger  in  every  part 
than  A.  alpina,  but  otherwise  very 
simiiar. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

HARGYRICARPUS.  —  A  genus 
with  8  sp«cieB  of  rigid  branching  snrubs. 
Calyx  persistent,  4-5-lobed.  Pebtls  none. 
Stamens  2-8.  Carpel  1,  enclosed  in  the 
calyx  tube.    Fruit  a  leathery  aohene. 

U.  Mtosos. — A  native  of  the  Andes, 
2-4  ft.  high,  with  oddly  pinnate  leaves, 
and  deep  green,  awl-shaped,  refleied 
leaflets.  Flowers  throughout  the  som- 
mer,  neen,  minute,  axillary,  sCalklees, 
encceeded  by  small  white  fruits  which 
form  the  chief  attraction  of  the  plant. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
pretty  little    evergreen  is  a  good   rock 

filant,  and  its  moases  of  white  fmits 
ook  charming  against  a  dark  back- 
ground. It  thrives  in  rich  sandy  loam 
with  leaf  mould,  and  may  be  increased  by 
cnttings  in  summer,  in  sandy  soil  under 
a  glass  ;  or  by  layering  the  branches. 

ACfNA.— A  genns  with  about  BO 
species  of  somewhat  creeping  or  decum- 
b«nl,  smooth  or  rilky  perennials  with  alter- 
nate, oddly  [nnnate,  deeply  toothed,  or 
mnch  cnt  leaves.  Flowers  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches  or  spicate,  small.    Calyx 


-A  Patagonian  species 
with  long  creeping  stems  and  ascending 
branchiate  clothed  with  pinnate  leaves 
which  are  slllcy  beneath,  and  divided  into 
elliptic  obovato  toothed  leaflets  \-\  in, 
long.  The  roundish  flower  heads  are  dark 
purple,  borne  on  long  stalke  in  Bommec. 
Culture  de.  as  above. 

A.  micropbjlla  [A.  Nov<x  Zealandia). 
A  small  creeping  evergreen  herb,  1-2  in. 
high.  Leaves  1-2  in.  long,  with  2-6  pairs 
of  ovate  toothed  leaflets.  Flowers  in 
summer,  inconspicuous,  in  close  heads, 
with  long  crimson  spines,  which  look  very 
attractive.     Native  of  New  Zealand. 

Culture  itc,  as  above.  In  severe 
winters  this  ia  apt  to  get  injured  in  ex. 
posed  situations,  but  as  a  rule  it  soon 
with  the  advent  of  mUd  weather. 


A.  millefolia. — A  distinct  species  with 
very  £nely  cut,  pale  green  leaves,  and 
dullish  spikes  of  inconspicuous  flowsrs. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

A.  myriophylla.— A  Chilian  Fem-hke 
plant  6-12  in.  high,  deeply  out,  with 
slightly  downy  leaflets.  Flowers  in 
summer  and  autumn,  in  small,  dull- 
coloured,  rounded  spikes. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

A.  pulchellA. — A  pretty  bronzy-leaved 
species  with  inconapieuous  flowers.  It 
grows  rapidly  and  is  well  auited  for 
covering  rock  work. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above. 
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leaves  and  lavaii  heads  of  flowers  bome 
on  rather  long  woolly  Btalka. 

Culture  itc.  ab  above,  p.  861. 

A.  Bericea.— A  Chilian  Bpeoies  with 
rather  long  leaves  having  8-5  paira  of 
oblong  wedge-shaped  toothed  leaflets, 
covered  with  soft  silky  hairs  beneath. 
The  greMiish  flowers  appear  in  round 
heads  on  long  stalks,  bnt  are  not  partiou- 
lart,v  attractive. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  881. 

A.  splendens.— A  stont-growing  tufted 
species  native  of  Chili.  The  pinnate 
leaves  have  8-4  pairs  of  narrow  obovate 
toothed  leaflets  densely  clothed  with  silky 
white  hairs  on  both  surfaces.  The  rather 
inoonspicuouB  flowers  appearin  long  inter- 
rupted spikes  during  summer, 

Caltare  dc.  as  above,  p.  381. 

ROSA  (Thb  Robb).— An  important 
genus  containing  according  to  Bentham 
and  Hooker  not  more  than  80  or  40  really 
distinct  species  although  as  many  as  180 
have  bean  described  as  Bach.  Hoses  are 
more  or  less  erect,  climbing,  or  trtuling, 
often  prickly,  smooth,  silky,  or  glandular 
hairo£  woody  shrubs,  with  alternate, 
oddly  pinnate  leaves,  serrated  leaflets  and 
adnate  stipules.  Flowers  solitary  or  in 
corymbs.  Calyx  5-lobed ;  lobes  simple 
or  compound,  inserted  on  the  top  of  a 
roundi^  or  pear-shaped,  fleshy  tube. 
Petals  5,  very  rarely  4,  but  in  cultivated 
varietieB  many  more  owing  to  the  trans- 
formation of  the  numerous  stamens. 
Carpels  numerous,  inserted  at  the  base 
of  the  oalyx  tube,  free,  with  a  mmple 
projecting  style  and  stigma.  The  ripe 
fruits  (known  as  '  hips ')  consist  of  many 
1-seeded  ctupels  in  a  fleshy  tube,  which 
is  analogous  in  structure  to  the  Apple  and 
Pear. 

Garden  Rosea 

Ghirden  Boses  are  divided  into  many 
groups,  all  arising  from  comparatively 
few  species.  Years  ago  several  of  the 
groups  mentioned  below  were  great 
favourites,  but  the  appearance  of  the  so- 
called  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  the  Tea- 
Scented  Roses,  with  their  exquisite 
flowers,  rapidly  caught  the  public  taste ; 
and  the  older  Bosea,  many  of  them  very 
beautiful,  free- flowering,  and  fragrant, 
began  to  disappear  from  gardens  and 
likewise  catalogues.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, a  reviviJ  nas  taken  ^lace,  and  some 
of  the  older  sections    with  'improved' 


OKNERU.   CULTTVATIOK 

Situation, — Boses  should  be  grown  in 
an  open  place,  sheltered  if  possible,  by 
Eunounding  vegetation  at  a  distance,  from 
tempestuous  winds,  especially  the  cold 
and  bleak  ones  from  the  north  and  east. 
An  aspect  fiw^ing  south-eafit  or  Muth-west 
is  best,  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  dur- 
ing the  hottest  hours  of  the  day  the  Hose 
garden  may  obtain  a  little  protection  from 
the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  by  the  cast 
shadow  of  trees  or  hedges. 

Soil.  — The  ideal  soil  for  Roses  is  a 
rich  fibrous  loam,  '  unctuous  loam '  as  it 
is  caJled,  that  feels  somewhat  greasy  when 
pressed  between  the  fingers.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  attain  the  ideal,  nor  is 
it  really  essential,  as  good  Roses  may  be 
grown  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  always 
provided  the  Bose-grower  is  industrious 
and  cultivates  it.  Where  soil  is  naturaUy 
light  the  addition  of  loam  or  even  clay 
vnil  improve  its  texture.  ^Vhere  cold 
and  heavy,  it  must  be  well  drained,  and 
will  be  benefited  by  the  addition  of  lime, 
sand,  burnt  earth,  and  leaf  soil.  Bnt 
whatever  kind  the  soil  may  be,  it  is 
essential  that  it  must  be  thoroughly 
drained,  dug  or  trenched  well,  and  well 
manured.  Too  much  importabce  cannot 
be  attached  to  keeping  the  soil  in  which 
Roses  are  grown  in  a  good  condition,  and 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  various 
articles  on  Soil  and  its  treatment  in  this 
work  at  pp.  61-69. 

Manwre,— Taken  all  found,  i^umyard 
manure  is  the  best  for  Roses.  For  h^t 
soib  cow  manure  is  preferable  to.  others, 
while  horse  mannre  is  more  suitable  for 
heavy  soils.  And  the  ordinary  Rose- 
grower  will  find  it  safer  to  keep  the  one 
or  the  other  well  incorporated  with  his 
soil.  Pig  manure  is  also  excellent.  Tha 
manures  in  a  fairly  weU-rotted  state  may 
be  spread  over  the  Rose  beds  about 
November,  and  forked  in  the  following 
spring. 

There  are  many  other  manures  em- 
ployed, but  they  ore  either  too  expensive 
or  too  difficult  to  obtain  at  the  ri^t 
moment.  Some  of  the  chemical  manures 
may  be  used  with  advantage,  bnt  they 
require  to  be  carefiilly  applied,  the  ten- 
dency with  a  beginner  always  being  to 
give  more  to  the  plants  than  is  good  for 
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"When  trenchuut  or  digging  Boee  beds, 
about  J  to  I  lb.  of  boeic  dag  to  the  square 
ynrd  may  be  added  to  the  soil  uid  well 
mixed  with  it.  In  ground  that  has  been 
well  dunged,  a  sprinkling  of  lime  on  the 
eor&oe  itbout  November  will  be  bene- 
ficial not  only  in  liberating  potaah  foods, 
but  also  in  keeping  the  soil  from  souring 
and  by  acting  as  a  oheclE  on  sings  and 
Other  vermin.  The  addition  of  aoot  to 
the  lime  is  an  excellent  practice. 

IiiqvAd  manure  and  watering. — 
Perhaps  the  beet  and  safest  consists  of 
bona  or  cow  manure  and  soot  made  up 
in  a  tub  or  tank.  Clean  water  diluted 
with  Uiis  to  the  colour  of  pale  ale  may  be 
given  to  the  plants  occasionally,  say  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  Care  must  be  taken, 
however,  not  to  apply  strong  liquid 
monnre  in  hot  dry  weather,  unless  the 
plants  have  previously  had  an  application 
of  clear  water.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  thirsty  roots  would  absorb  themanurial 
matters  too  greedily  and  thus  do  the  plants 
more  harm  than  good.  By  first  of  all 
giving  clear  water,  the  roots  absorb  enough 
to  fill  the  tissues  of  the  plants,  and  when 
the  liquid  manure  is  given  it  is  taken  up 
in  only  small  and  beneficial  quantities. 

During  the  flowering  period,  one 
ounce  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  one  ounce 
of  phosphate  of  potash  to  one  gallon  of 
water  makes  a  good  stimulant  ibr  outdoor 
plants,  but  for  plants  in  pots  the  same 
quantity  of  manure  shoold  have  at  least 
twice  as  much  water.  If  the  reader  uses 
these  mumres,  it  will  be  wise  to  experi- 
ment with  smaller  doses  thaa  above 
prescribed,  in  case  of  causing  injui^; 
and  when  watering  always  soak  we 
soil  thoroughly,  as  merely  wetting  the 
Bor&ce  is  worse  than  useless. 

Mukking  and  Hoeing.  — In  dry 
vxa  especially  in  light  soils,  it  is 


necessary  1 
the  soil  OB  possible.  A  good  mulching  of 
cow  manore,  or  even  rotted  leaves,  not 
only  retards  excessive  evaporation  of 
moistore  firom  the  soil,  but  also  prevents 
it  being  cracked  and  baked  hard  by  the 
son.  Next  to  a  good  mulehing  with 
maniire,  the  sorfsce  of  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  or  two  should  be  well 
hoed,  the  fine  soU  thus  acting  aa  a  mulch, 
and  checking  evaporation. 

Planting. — November  is  the  best  time 
tor  planting  Bose*.  The  ground  should 
have  been  well  dng  and  nuuiured  pre- 
viously, BDd  shonld  be  in  a  good  friable 


condition— neither  wet  and  sticky,  nor 
dry  and  dusty.  A  nnld  day  should  be 
chosen.  The  plants  should  be  placed  in 
the  soil  just  deep  enough  to  give  the  roots 
a  firm  hold,  taking  core  to  spread  these 
out  well,  so  that  the  soil  gets  in  easily 
between  the  fibres.  The  soil  should  be 
trodden  down  firmly,  but  no  mamu-e  should 
be  put  in  direct  contact  with  the  roots. 
A  layer,  however,  may  be  placed  round 
the  stem  after  planting  to  act  aa  a  mulch 
and  a  protection  from  frost  at  the  same 
time.  Dwarf  or  bush  Boscs  should  be 
about  12-16  in.  apart,  with  2  feet  between 
the  rows,  and  require  no  stakes ;  but 
standards  or  half- standards  should  have  a 
stout  stake  attached  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing to  prevent  injnry  from  strong  winds. 

The  diagram  at  p.  1082  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  way  in  which  not  only  Roses 
but  other  trees  and  bushes  should  be 
planted.  The  future  success  of  a  plant 
often  depends  upon  whether  it  has  been 
planted  properly  or  noL 

Before  aotuoUy  planting  it  is  wise  to 
earefiilly  examine  each  plant,  catting 
away   any  injured   roots.     The   branches 


the  one  next  the  cut  pointing  outwards. 
Bome  disagree  with  pruning  at  planting 
time,  but  &ere  are  sound  pbyeiologioal 
reasons  for  it,  in  addition  to  the  &ct  that 
some  of  the  most  successful  growers 
practise  it 

As  soon  as  possible  after  arrival  the 
plants  should  be  put  in  the  soil.  If  they 
appear  dried  up  or  withered,  a  good 
watering  all  over  will  do  them  good  ;  or 
they  may  be  buried  completely  in  the  soil 
for  a  few  days,  when  they  will  recover 
their  plumpness.  In  the  event  of  frosty 
weather,  it  is  better  to  dig  a  trench,  into 
which  the  plants  may  be  put  and  have 
their  roots  covered  with  soil  tmtil  planting 

RoieM  on  their  oton  Boot*. — Of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  demand  for  Roses 
on  their  own  roots,  instead  of  those  which 
are  usually  budded  or  grafted.  They 
Doay  be  a  little  more  difficult  to  estahli^ 
than  others,  but  when  once  in  a  suitable 
position  they  grow  well  and  have  the 
great  advantage  of  not  being  weakened 
by  the  strong  suckers  of  ruder  sorts. 
AVhen  purchased  from  the  ground  they 
may  be  planted  in  November,  as  recom- 
mended for  the  others ;  but  if  in  pots,  as 
they  usually  ore,  the  best  time  to  plant 
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them  iB  from  AnguBt  to  October.  Each 
plant  on  removitl  from  the  pot  to  the  open 
ground  should  have  fine  li^t  or  very 
Bandy  loam  with  a  tittle  decayed  manore 
placed  round  it,  to  induoa  new  roots  to 
form  more  quickly. 

No  large  garden  should  be  without 
Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Tea  Boses  on 
their  own  roots,  as  the  shoota  thrown  np 
from  the  roots  give  a  succession  of  bloom. 

Own-root  Roses  may  be  obtained  by 
means  of  'Onttings  or  layers  described 
below  :  but,  to  obtun  a  large  Block  in  a 
short  period,  resort  must  be  had  to  bud- 
ding at  first,  ao  as  to  obtain  as  many  plants 
as  possible,  from  which  cuttings  may 
afterwards  be  taken. 

Pruning  iiaju.^The  pruning  of  Boses 
depends  a  good  deal  upon  theii  natural 
featores.  The  main  object  of  pruning  is, 
of  course,  to  strengthen  Uie  plants,  preserve 
or  mould  their  shape,  and  impart  more 
substance,  size,  and  brilliancy  of  colour  to 
the  flowers.  A  couple  of  sharp  knives, 
and  a  pair  of  pruning  scissors  for  smaller 
shoots  or  ones  difBoult  Co  cut  with  a 
knife,  ore  the  tools  required,  and  a  pair  of 
gloves  is  not  to  be  despised. 

In  pruning  Boses  the  chief  things  to 
remember  are  :  1.  That  the  strong  grow- 
ers should  not  be  so  severely  pruned  as 
the  weaker  ones.  If  strong  growers  are 
out  bock  close,  they  will  send  forth  other 
strong  shoots,  full  of  leaf  but  lacking  in 
flower.  The  branches  of  thsse,  therefore, 
should  be  only  slightly  cnt  back  to  5  or  C 
eyes,  but  some  of  the  otbers  that  crowd 
the  centre  or  have  taken  awkward  turns 
are  to  be  cut  away  altogether,  thus 
giving  more  strength  to  those  left  behind. 
2.  Weaker  plants,  being  less  able  to 
support  a  large  number  of  shoots  than 
the  strong.growing  varieties,  are  to  have 
every  branch  cut  back  to  within  2  to  4 
buds  of  the  base — always  taking  care  that 
the  bud  nearest  the  cut  is  pointbg  out- 
wards, as  the  direction  of  the  bud  of 
course  indicates  the  direction  in  which 
the  new  shoot  will  naturally  develop. 
Varieties  which  flower  freely  require  more 
severe  pruning  than  those  which  flower 
poorly.  Climbing  Roses  require  practically 
no  pruning,  although  now  and  again  it 
will  be  advisable  to  take  out  a  branch 
here  and  there.  Tea  Roses  in  tbe  open 
air  require  only  a  little  thinning  out  and 
ehortening  of  the  shoots.  In  the  event  of 
too  many  shoots  appearing  after  pruning 
the  least  desirable  niay  be  pinched  or 


rubbed  out  with  the  finger  and  thumb. 
This  is  colled  '  disbuddmg,'  and  where 
exceptionally  fine  flowers  are  wanted,  the 
practice  may  also  be  applied  to  the  flower- 
buds — pinching  off  aU  except  the  one 
roquired  on  eaoh  branch,  ^farch  and 
April  are  the  best  times  for  pruning,  as  a 
rt^e,  but  the  season  must  always  be  taken 
into  account,  and  the  operation  performed 
at  the  most  suitable  time  about  this  period 
of  the  year. 

Pegging  doum  Boiet. — Whero  a  mas.^ 
of  bloom  is  required  instead  of  a  few  large 
handsome  blooms,  the  ripened  shoots  may 
be  bent  down  to  the  soil,  and  pegged 
down  here  and  there.  This  is  as  a  rule 
best  done  in  March,  when  the  weather 
is  niild  and  the  danger  of  particularly 
severe  weather  is  over.  Strong  stout 
stakes  about  1^-2  ft.  long  may  be  driven 
into  the  soil  around  the  Bose  bosh,  leaving 
about  9-12  inches  exposed.  To  this  the 
shoote  may  be  tied  after  bending  down  to 
the  BoiL  Fresh  shoots  will  spring  up 
during  the  season,  and  the  following  year 
will  bloom-  The  shoots  that  flowered  the 
previous  year  may  be  cut  away  at  pruning 
time  or  assoon  as  thoy  have  finished  bloom- 
ing, unless  there  is  a  chance  of  securing  a 
second  crop  of  blossoms  in  autiunn- 

Where  pegging  down  Boses  is  practised 
a  good  deiu  of  space  is  required  for  tha 
plants.  Three  or  four  feet  opart  is  not 
too  much  by  the  time  the  shoota  are 
covered  with  flowers. 

LdbeU. — Where  a  large  number  of 
varieties  aro  grown  it  is  well  to  have  the 
plants  labelled.  An  ordinary  wooden 
label,  not  too  large,  painted  white,  and 
written  upon  while  still  damp,  will  be 
found  as  suitable  as  any.  It  may  be 
attached  with  a  piece  of  thin  copper  wire- 
By  having  the  plants  correctly  labelled 
nothing  is  left  to  treacherous  memory  or 
to  chance  in  recording  the  behaviour  of 
any  particular  variety.  Some  sorts 
flourish  in  one  garden  and  fail  in  another 
under  equally  good  circumstances,  and  it 
would  be  unfortunate  if  the  failure  or 
success  of  an  incorrectly  named  Rose  were 
credited  to  the  real  variety,  which  would 
probably  behave  quite  difTerently  ubder 
the  same  treatment. 


Roses  are  increased  by  seeds,  cuttings, 
layers,  suckers,  budding,  a^i  grafting. 
Seeds  are  only  sown  for  the  proJuction  Oi' 
new  varieties  or  hybrids.     They  are  best 
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■own  aa  soon  m  ripe,  and  when  sown  in 
the  open  must  be  protected  from  miee 
ftnd  birds.  They  are  oeoaUy  several 
months  in  gerinuiating,  bnt  when  the 
seedlinRB  are  large  enough  to  handle 
OEteily  ttie;  vomj  be  transpluited  to  quar- 
ters   whera    Ihej    oan  be  protected    in 

0%tiMtg»  of  all  the  strong-growiiic 
Rosea  root  readilj.  In  antninn  ripened 
shoots  about  9  or  12  in.  long  may  be 
firmly  inserted  aboat  6  in.  deep, 


By  spring  tliey  will  nearly  all 
be  rooted  and  beein  to  grow.  They 
are  beat  left  until  the  autoniD  and  then 
moved  to  their  pennfmenl  positioo. 

Tea  Boses  and  other  more  tender 
sorts  may  be  rooted  in  the  same  way, 
but  they  require  the  protection  of  a  oold 
firame  during  the  winter  months. 

Laymng  is  not  much  practised.  The 
principle  is  aa  explained  at  p.  59.  The 
plants  obtained  in  this  way  are  on  the 
same  level  as  those  from  outtinge  by 
being  on  their  own  roots,  and  always  safe 
from  the  anckera  of  an  Inferior  variety. 
It  IB  not  essential  to  detach  the  rooted 
lajera.  They  may  be  allowed  to  remiun 
roimd  the  parent  plant  if  apaee  will  per- 
mit, and  when  in  bloom  will  present  a 
maniifioent  sight. 

BadAing  is  the  moat  popular  means 
of  inoreaaing  Rosea,  and  ejmoat  every 
amatemr  who  ia  fond  of  them  lilcea  to  do 
hia  own  budding.  The  atocke  chiefly 
need  are  the  Dog  Rose — taken  from  the 
hedges,  struck  nom  cuttings,  or  raised 
from  seed — the  Ifonetti,  and  sometimes 
De  la  Griffone — a  form  of  B.  polyantha. 
Each  kind  haa  ita  championa,  bnt  there  ia 
a  preponderance  in  iavour  of  the  Dog 
Rose  or  Briar. 

In  the  south  of  France  stocks  of  Rosa 
polyantha  have  been  largely  used  and 
■poken  of  very  favonrably.  Unfor- 
innately,  the  aeeda  are  somewhat  difBcolt 
to  procure,  and  this  will  prevent  its 
becoming  oommon.  The  seeds  germinate 
in  abont  a  month's  time,  and  Rosea  have 
been  budded  on  July  2  on  plants  the 
seeds  of  which  were  sown  on  March  14. 
Plsnts  on  the  polyantha  atock  ore  aaid 
to  produce  twice  aa  many  flowers  as  those 
OD  the  caniria  [Dog  Boae)  stock. 

Rose  hnddmg  la  generally  practised 
in  June  and  Jnly,  and  the  process  is 
detailed  at  p.  68. 


QrafHng  Roses  ia  generally  done  in 
March  out  of  doors,  and  is  practised  on 
old  standard  trees  which  have  lost  their 
tops ;  but  it  ia  scarcely  worth  the  trouble. 

Grafting  may  also  be  performed  during 
the  winter  months  in  greenhouses.  The 
atooka  abould  be  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  gr^ta,  by  placing  them  in  genUe  heat 
some  time  before  the  operation  is  to  be 
performed.  Care  moat  also  be  taken  to 
secure  sound  wood  in  the  grafte,  and  no 
shoota  that  have  been  injured  by  frost 
are  of  any  nae.  By  whip-grafting  (see 
p.  (2)  a  good  union  may  be  seemed, 
afterwards  tying  both  stock  and  graft  up 
carefully  and  firmly,  and  placing  in  a 
warm  close  frame.  Light  is  oest  excluded 
for  several  days  until  the  union  has 
almost  taken  ^ace,  bnt  as  soon  as  possible 
it  should  be  admitted.  Budding  may  be 
practised  at  the  some  Eeaaon  and  nndat 
similar  ciicum  stances,  and  it  ispoaaibleto 
have  Rosea  in  bloom  by  the  following  June, 
or  abont  six  months  after  the  process. 

Beaidea  the  above  methods  Roses  may 
also  be  successfully  increased  by  means  of 
the  single  '  eyee  '  or  buda.  These  ore  cut 
in  the  same  way  as  for  budding,  bnt  a 

Krtion  of  the  leaf — say  the  2  bottom 
tflets — is  retained  and  the  wood  is  not 
detached  from  the  bark,  but  is  left  to 
form  a  ^te  from  which  the  roots  are  to 
be  developed.  The  '  eyes '  thna  prepared 
are  dibbled  into  sandy  soil  uid  placed  in 
gentle  bottom  heat,  soon  root,  and  prodnce 
yonng  plants.  If  kept  growing  without 
a  cheek  this  is  a  good  way  of  inoreosing 
Roaes.  The  dormant  buds  attached  to  a 
piece  of  the  old  wood  will  alao  root  in 
bottom  heat  if  inserted  about  pruning 
time. 

DISIAaSB   AND   PBBia 

Mildeio  (Spharotheca  panno$a).  —  If 
outdoor  Roses  axe  kept  in  a  good  state 
of  cultivation — that  is,  if  the  E^il  ia 
kept  well  tilled,  the  drainage  perfect, 
and  water  abundant  but  not  irregnlorly 
8Uj)plied — they  do  not  suffer  much 
with  mildew.  If  they  do,  as  often 
aa  not  something  is  wrong  in  one  or 
other  of  the  departments  mentioned,  or 
perhaps  an  erratic  season  with  sudden 
changes  from  hot  to  oold,  drought  or  wet, 
is  to  olame.  Any  way,  good  cultivation 
ia  a  great  preventive.  Boot  sprinkled 
over  the  foliage  when  the  dew  is  on  it,  and 
allowed  to  remain  a  few  days  before 
washing  off,  ia  an  excellent  if  nnsi^tly 
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nmedy.  Water,  u  hot  »8  the  hand  con 
bear,  with  permangaiiate  of  potash 
dissolved  in  it  I  have  found  effaotiul  if 
allied  foroibly  in  a  fine  epra;  with  a 
•yringe. 

Bote  Batt  (Phragmidium.  muoro- 
natum),  which  disfigureB  the  leaves  of 
Hjbrid  Ferpetuals  with  orange -yellow 
Bpots,  and  anj  other  fungoid  diaeaae  may 
be  checked  if  not  destroyed  by  the  same 
means,  or  sprayed  with  livar  of  sulphur 
at  Uie  rate  of  about  1  oz.  to  10  gallons 
of  water. 

Qreen  Fly. — These  are  very  fond  of 
eackiiig  the  sap  out  of  the  young  and 
tender  shoots.  A  simple  remedy  is  to 
eyringe  the  plants  with  warm  water  in 
which  a  little  soft  soap  hae  been  added, 
and  peihaps  a  little  petroleum — about  a 
teaspoon^  to  a  gallon,  thoroughly  mixing 
the  whole  with  the  syringe. 

The  caterpillars  of  various  moths  also 
play  havoc  with  Rose  leaves,  and  the  only 
sure  remedy  for  these  is  to  pick  them  off 
and  kill  them.  It  is  a  nastj  ptooess,  but 
it  must  be  done  if  the  bushes  are  to  retidn 
anything  like  a  decent  appearance,  and 
produce  good  flowers. 

In  the  following  pages  brief  descrip- 
tions  are  given  of  ihe  best  kinds  of  Roses 
for  garden  purposes.  The  varieties  have 
been  olossified  m  sections  usoallj  adopted 
by  roaarians,  and  in  the  more  miportant 
olassea,  like  Uie  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Ten- 
Scented,  thoy  have  been  further  subdivided 
according  to  the  prevailing  colour.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  make  a  short 
and  select  list  of  varieties.  Such  lists  ate 
often  misleading,  as  the^  ore  tor  the  most 

Sart  based  on  the  experience  of  a  few  in- 
ividnals  who  usually  record  only  the 
varietjes  that  suoceed  or  fail  in  their  own 
particular  garden. 

HYBRID   PERPETUAL  ROSES. 

It  is  a  stretoh  of  the  imagination  to 
oall  these  Roses  '  Perpetual '  in  the 
•enae  of  lasting  a  long  time  in  bloom, 
as  comparatively  few  of  them  bear 
flowers  after  Aognet.  Indeed  many  of 
the  beautify  Tea  Roses  remain  much 
longer  in  bloom  than  the  Hybrid 
Ferpetuals.  The  latter  are  supposed  to 
be  the  outcome  of  hybridising  and  select- 
ing the  best  forms  of  R.  gaUica  and 
R.  dttmateena,  the  first  step  in  the 
iceas  being  a  hybrid  named  B.  Port- 
idiaa  after  a  Duchess  of  Portland  who 
was  a  great  lover  of  Roses  in  the  eighteenth 


century.  In  the  course  of  time,  however, 
they  seem  to  have  become  so  much  mixed 
np  with  other  sections  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  trace  their  origin. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  best 
Hybrid  Perpetusis,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  new  ones  are  being  added 
every  year  by  British  and  Continental 
Rose-growers.  Those  who  seek  novelties 
should  therefore  consult  nurserymen's 
catalogues  every  season. 

The  varieties  are  arranged  according 
to  the  predominant  colour  of  the  flowers, 
as  it  is  often  convenient  to  make  a  seleo- 
tion  of  a  particular  tint.  For  general 
culture  and  propagation  see  p.  883. 

Shade*  of  Bed,  Crimson,  CAsmm  Ae. 

Abel  Carriere,  rich  velvety  maroon, 
large  and  well  formed. 

Alfred.  Colomh  {MairthH  P.  Wilder), 
bright     carmine-red,     large,     full,     and 


globular. 


A.  E.  Willuimt,  bright  reddi8h.o] 
son,  large,  and  of  beautiful  form. 

Anna  de  Dietback,  brilliant  cam 
beantifully  formed,  large  and  cupped. 

Ardt  Bover,  spleniUd  orimson. 

Augutte  Neuman,  velvety  crimaon, 
full,  and  good  habit.  * 

Bacckia,  crimson,  shaded  violet- 
maroon,&ee. 

Bartynne  de  BontUtten,  intensely 
dark  velvety  crimson,  medium  size. 

Beauty  of  Walihatn,  bri^t  rosy 
orimeon,large, cupped,  and  finely  formed; 
very  firagrant. 

Black  Prince,  very  dark  crimson, 
rich^  shaded. 

Camille  B^nuirdin,  bright  red,  large 
and  full,  fine  form. 

Captain  Hmward,  bright  carmine- 
crimson,  a  new  uiade  of  colour ;  fine  and 
tuU. 

Charlti  Banoin,  deep  rich  orimaon, 
large  and  fuU. 

Charles  Qatar,  the  finest  new  orimson 
Rose  of  late  years,  large  globular  flowers 
of  brownish.red. 

Charlet  Lefebvre  {Marguerite  Brae- 
lae,    Paul    Jamain),    brilliant    velvety 
'  [neon,  cupped,  and  well  formed. 

Climbing  Duchetg  of  Norfolk,  bright 

nson,  fine  shape,  fragrant. 

Clirnhirtg  Etienne  Level,  fine  car- 
mine-red, globular,  good  habit. 

Climhmg  Julet  MargolHn,  hright 
scarlet,  perfect  shape,  very  fragrant. 
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Ciimbmg    Star    of    WaUhc/m,    deep 
crimson,  good  form,  imbricated. 

ClinMag      Victor      Verdier,     bright 
fibeiry-red,  large  and  well  formed. 

Colonel  Felix  Breton,  very  rich  violet- 
oruDson,  imbriosted,  good  form. 

Co^ttelle  del  Blanckei,  white,  tinged 
withpmh. 

CouniMi  of  Oxford,  bright  cutnine- 
red,  very  large  and  foil. 

Crimton  Queen,  dark  orimson,  very 
frsgnuti 

Dr.  Andry,  brilliant  red,  shaded  crim- 
■on,  verv  eBectiTe. 

Dueheai  of  Bedford,  rich  velvety  erim- 
Boa,  sufFoBed  with  icorlet,  perfect  shape. 

DiicJiett  of  Norfolk,  bright 
fine  shape,  fl^p-ont. 

Duke  of  ABiany,  vi  " 


Duke  of  CoTmaugkt,  rich,  bright 
velvety  omnBOn,  an  exquiaite  colour. 

Duke  of  Bdinlmrgk,  deep  velvety 
crimson,  good  form  and  habit. 

Duke  of  Teek,  bright  crimaon-scarlet, 
large  and  blL 

Duke  of  Wellington,  dork  orimson, 
large  and  foil. 

i>upuy  Jemunin,  bright  oeriae,  large 
tree  bloomer. 

Earl  of  Dufferin,  a  rich  dark  orimeon, 
ahaded  maroon,  large  and  fdlL 

Earl  of  Pembroke,  bright  browniah. 
orimson,  margin  bright  red. 

Eclair,  very  bright  scarlet,  gtobnlai, 
firee  and  good. 

Ella  Oordon,  bright  cherry -crimaon, 
large  and  foil,  good  in  autumn. 

EmperewT  de  Maroc,  rich  velvety 
maroon  ;  a  good  dark  variety, 

Eti&mte  Level,  fine  carmine,  red, 
globular,  good  habit. 

E,  T.  Teat,  bright  oeriee,  oupped, 
large  and  fine  shaped. 

Either  Bohme*,  rich  porplish-crimeon, 
medium  size,  flowers  beantiftiUy  im. 
brieated. 

Pran^oit  Level,  cherry- rose,  fine 
■hape. 

Qenwal  Jacqueminot,  moat  brilliant 
crimson,  large ;  a  grand  Bose.  This 
variety  has  been  orossed  with  JI.  multi- 
fiora,  and  has  produced  a  charming 
hybrid  called  the  '  Dawson  Rose,' 
s«ep.4(». 

Otoire  de  Margotlin,  brilliant  red,  on 
excellent  climber. 

Olorg  of  Chethunt,  rich  shaded  crim- 
son, cup  shape,  and  free  bloomer. 


Orand  Mogul,  deep  crimson,  shaded 
with  scarlet  and  black,  good  form.  Also 
known  BM  Jean  Soupert. 

Quilave  Piganeaa,  brilliant  connine- 
lake,  one  of  the  very  largest  Boses,  of  ex- 
cellcnit  habit. 

SaAleyburg,  cerise- crimson,  round. 

Harruon  Weir,  rich  velvety  crimson, 
large  recurved  petals. 

Helffn  KeUer,  brilliant  rosy  oeriae, 
large,  full  and  good  antnmnol  flowers. 

Henry  Bennett,  fine  bright  red,  shaded 
with  carmine,  good  form. 

Horace  Vemet,  velvety  reddish -purple, 
shaded  dork  crimBon. 

Janiee  BroiimUrw,  brilliant  carmine. 

J.  D.  Patole,  velvety  crimson,  capped 
flower,  and  good  for  forcing- 
Jean  Ckerpin,  very  dork  plum  colour, 
free  and  hardy, 

Jean  Liahaui,  dark  velvety  crimson, 
large  and  fulL 

John  Bright,  pure  glowing  crimson, 
cup  shape. 

John  Sopper,  brilliant  rosy  crimson, 
lilac  tint  on  bock  of  petals,  \KCgfi,  fiill  and 
a  free  bloomer. 

Julet  Margottin,  bright  scarlet,  lafge 
and  very  fragrant. 

Lady  Belen  Stewart,  bright  and  dear 
crimson,  scarlet,  fine  upright  form. 

Lord  Bacon,  deep  crimson,  fine  form, 
and  abundant  bloomer. 

Lord  Clyde,  rich  scEkrlet-crimson,  large. 

Loiiis  van  Houtte,  velvety  crimson, 
shaded  with  purple,  globular  £ape. 

ilada/me  Charlet  Crapelef,  bright 
cerise,  MI,  fine  shape. 

MadaTne  ThSrise  Level,  bright  cherry- 
rose,  large  and  folL 

Madame  Victor  Ferdiw, bright  cherry- 
red,  large  and  fine  shape. 

MademoiteUe  Arnue  Wood,  tjch  crim- 
son, fine  double. 

Marie  Baumann,  bright  carmine,  the 
reverse  of  petals  white,  fine  form. 

Marie  Body  (Comtette  de  Choiieul), 
brilliant  red,  edged  with  white,  nicely 
imbricated. 

Marquis  of  Saliabtiry,  rich  crimson, 
perfect  globnW  form. 

Ma/mrice  Bemardin  (Ferdinand  de 
Leaaept,  3ir  Q.  WoUeley,  Exposition  de 
Brie),  rich  vermUion,  very  full,  tai^ 
globular  shape. 

Merry  Bngla/nd,  rosy  crimson,  striped 
with  white. 

Mrs.  Harry  Turner,  dazzling  crimBon- 
scarlet,  large,  and  beautifully  imbricated. 
oc3 
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Mrf.  Jtrtoitt,  'brilliant  orinuon,  laige 
and  deep  globular  form.  Also  known  as 
Due  de  Rohan. 

Paul't  Carmine  Pillar,  bright  roay 
carmine,  a  good  climber. 

Paul'i  Clietkunt  SeoarUt,  beantifiil  in 
bnd,  semi-double,  vivid  scarlet- orinuon. 

Pierre  Hotting,  dork  red  with  a  violBt 
tint,  very  fine. 

Prifet  Iiimbourg,  dork  velvetj  red, 
large  and  capped. 

Prinet  Arthuir,  very  rioh  dark  crimson, 
in  the  form  of  Oimeral  Jacqueminot. 

Prince  CamilledeBohan  (La  SorUre), 
dark  velvety  crimson -maroon,  riohly 
shaded,  large  and  fiiU. 

B,  B.  Cater,  bright  magenta-car- 
mine, beautifnllj'  shaped,  early  and  free 
flowering. 

Bed  OauntUt,  bright  scarlet- 


Beynold*  Bole,  rich  crimson,  shaded 
maroon,  fine  globular  form. 

Robert  Duncan,  bright  rosy  lake,  per- 
fectly formed,  free  blooming  and  contma- 
ons. 

Rotieritte  Jaeobt,  rich  velvety  red, 
donded  with  block,  good  form. 

Royai  Scarlet,  a  single  scarlet  variety, 
blooms  produced  in  great  abmidance,  useful 
for  bedding. 

Salamander,  bright  crimson -scarlet, 
very  vivid,  large  and  fiill. 

Sinatvur  Vaisae,  dazzling  scarlet,  fine 
form  and  large,  a  bee  bloomer. 

Sir  RcnBUind  HUl,  a  rich  deep  port 
wine  oolooi,  large,  full  and  eweetiy  per- 
fumed. 

Sovnenir  de  Henry  Vy,  dark  crimson 
and  good  form. 

Star  of  Waltham,  deep  crimson,  large, 
full  and  deeply  imbricated 

Sultan  of  Zamibar,  blackish-maroon, 
edged  with  scarlet,  large  globular  flowers. 

Suztm7^e  Maiie  Bodocanacki,  soft  rosy 
oerisa,  very  distinct  and  beantifiil. 

Th«  Shah,  very  bright  red,  shaded,  of 
medium  size. 

T.  W.  OirdieiUme,  brilliant  vermilion, 
thoronghly   distinct,  large,  fall  and  well 

Tom  Wood,  cherry-red,  larKe,  full  and 
perfectly  formed,  flowers  very  freely. 

Ulrteh  Brunner,  cherry- orim  son,  very 
large  blooms,  effective. 

Victor  Hugo,  brilliant  crimson,  free. 
flowering. 

Victor  Verdier,  cherty-roae,  shaded 
with  oarmhie,  large,  flne  and  very  free. 


WaWham  Standard,  brilliant  eormine, 
shape  and  petal  of  A.  E.  WiUiamt,  fine 
foliage  and  a  graai  exhibition  Bose. 

Xwoier  oUho,  velvety  black,  shaded 
with  amaranth,  luge  globular  fbrm. 

Shadei  of  Pink  or  Boss 
Abel   Grand,   beautiful   silvery    rose, 

? lossy  and  fre^  in  colour,  large  and 
ail. 

Alphome  Souperl,  bright  pink,  ver^ 
la^a  and  free. 

Amm-ioan  Beauty,  deep  rose,  large, 
globular,  and  good  shape;  delicioudy 
scented. 

Anna  AUxieff,  bright  rose,  large,  very 
free  bloomer. 

Baaronet*  Roth*chHd,  very  light  rosy 
pink,  changing  almost  to  white;  fine 
shape,  and  free. 

Clara  Coeket,  bright  pink,  dear  in 
oolonr,  globular  diape. 

Climibing  Edouard  Morren,  glossy 
pink,  delicate  in  colour. 

Climbing  La  France,  satiny  pink,  a 
good  climber. 

Climbing  Marie  Cointet,  bright  rose, 
changing  to  blush. 

CKmhing  Queen  of  Queeni,  pink,  with 
blush  edges,  fr«e  bloomer. 

CUo,  flesh  colour,  shaded  ro^y  pink, 
large  and  globular. 

Cowiteage  de  Ser«nyi,  delicate  pink, 
shaded  rose,  large  compact  flower  of 
splendid  shape. 

Connteii  of  Ratebery,  soft  oannine- 
rose,  large  and  full,  cupped  form,  hand 
some  fol^ge. 

Dowager  Ducheat  of  Marlborough 
pnre  rose,  large  globular  flower,  beautifully 
scented. 

Ducheue  de  Momy,  dear  bright  roaa 
and  fine  shape. 

Duehett  of  Fife,  toh  silvery  pink, 
a  beautiful  shade,  finely  cupped. 

Ducheue  de  Vallombroea,  light  rose- 
peach   paasing   to   white,   large   globular 

Duehett  of  York,  pale  pink  flushed 
with  rose. 

Edtruard  Morren,  brilliant  glossy  pink, 
fresh  and  dear,  very  large. 

Egeria,  beautiful  Ugiit  silvery  peach, 
good  shape, 

EUe  Morel,  lilac-rose,  large  and  fuD, 
perfect  form. 

Ellen  Drew,  silvery  pink,  quite  a 
distinct  Rose.  A  sport  from  Ducheite  de 
Morny, 
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Fnmgoit  ViekeUm,  deep  loee,  reveree 
of  petela  dlvery. 

Heinriek  SehtUthaU,  delicate  pinkish- 
roee,  large  and  fine  fono. 

Her  Magett!/,  fle«h  ooloor,  luge 
DUMsive  flowert,  reflexed. 

Jeonnte  Diekton,  rosy  pink,  e^ed 
■ilTery  white,  good  tona. 

La  France.  Perhaps  no  Rose  1b  better 
known  oi  more  highly  valued  for  general 
planting,  both  in  open  gronnd  or  under 
daw,  than  La  Prance.  It  ie  a  Hybrid 
Tea,  but  nenallj  claesed  with  the  Hybrid 
Ferpetnale;  very  beantifiil  in  farm  and 
eokmr,  wbioh  is  a  lovely  shade  of  peaoh 
bloaeom,  changing  to  ambei-ioBe,  elegantly 
tinged  with  orimKn. 

hvuirenee  Alien,  soft  pink,  lighter 
shading,  lazge  and  fnlL 

Madame  Oahriel  Luuet,  light  silvery 
mnk,  edges  of  petals  shading  off  to  white, 
large  and  good. 

Madame  Lattrent,  bright  rosy  colour 
and  dobnlar  form. 

Madame  B.  MieKel,  fine  bright  roee 
very  laige  and  fall,  like  Madam«  Qabriel 
LutMet,  bat  deeper  in  oolonT. 

Madame  Vtdoi,  transparent  flesh, 
shaded  with  rose,  large  and  full. 

MademoitcHe  Evginie  VerdUr  {Uoirit 
Finger  Amtidie),  biigtx  flesh  ooloor,  laige, 
fliU,  good  habit. 

Magna  Charta,  bright  pink,  globnlar, 
veryla^ie  and  fine  habit. 

JfofwAioNeH  of  Dotonihire,  beantifiil 
satin  ^nk,  shaded  with  loee,  large  and 
fnlL 

Marehioneet  of  Dafferin,  beautifhl 
roey  pink,  very  la^,  full  and  fine  form. 

Marchioneet  of  Lome,  a  very '  rich 
and  fblgent  rose  ooloor,  slightly  shaded  in 
centre  with  vivid  oannine. 

Marguerite  de  Bl.  Amand,  bright  pink, 
large,  foil  and  imbricated. 

Marie  Cointet,  blight  leee,  changing 
to  Uasb,  pretty  reflesed  form,  very  &ee. 

Marie  Verdier,  bright  aatiny  pink, 
beaatifblly  onpped. 

Marquiee  de  CaeiaUane,  bright  rose, 
large  and  fine. 

Mre,  Qeorge  Diekton,  delieate  soft 
pink,  beaatifal  in  bod. 

Mr*.  John  Laing,  soft  pink,  a  laige 
and  beantifol  Hose  of  glotmUr  shape. 

Mn.  R.  O.  BharmoM  Crawford,  deep 
rosy  pink,  onter  petals  shaded  with  pale 
flawi,  free  bloomer. 

Mt».  W.  Bumtey,  fine  rich  pink,  good 
for  ratting. 


Monnew  Ntrma^  pore  rose,  large  and 
maeufloent. 

Pawl  Neron,  deep  rose,  large  and  good 

£>ride  of  Walihavi,  delicate  flesb, 
shaded  with  bright  rose. 

Princei*  Loaite  Victoria,  flesh  ohau. 
ging  to  blosh ;  makes  a  good  pillar  Roee. 

QuMn  of  Queene,  pink,  with  blush 
edges,  good  form,  and  vary  free  bloomer. 

Spenter,  satin  pink,  very  large  and  full, 

ShadM  of  Wbitb  or  Blcbh. Whits 

BarotKte  de  Maynard,  pore  white, 
moderate  sice,  good  lorm. 

Bladud,  suvery  white,  fii^  and 
globnlar. 

BotiU  de  Neige,  pure  white,  good 
form,  fine  in  bunohei. 

BUee  SoeUe,  white,  omitre  peaoh,  free 
bloomer. 

Helen  Paul,  pure  white,  Bometimea 
shaded  pink. 

Impiratrioe  Bvginie,  a  fine  white. 

Madame  Alfred  de  Bougemtmt,  white, 
tinted  with    pmk,    moderate    size,    free 


Madame  Fanny  de  Forreii,  beautiful 
white,  free  bloomer. 

Madame  Freeman,  white,  shaded  rose. 

JVoJonte  Lac\a/rme,  pure  white,  la^e 
and  fall,  blooms  fireely. 

Mademoitelie  BonnaAre,  white  shaded 
blush,  medium  size,  fine  fbim,  require! 
close  pruning. 

Marchionete  of  Londonderry,  ivory 
white,  shell-shaped  and  reflexed. 

MarouMS  de  Montemarl,  binHh-wbitei 
splendidly  doable. 

Mavourrteen,  delicate  ulvery  white, 
shaded  rose -flesh. 

MerveiUe  de  Lyon,  white,  slightly 
tinted  vrith  rosy  peach,  splendid  siie  and 

Mill    Ingram,    white    with   a   blush 

PffrbtlMBIanehei,porewbite,medinm 
site,  good  shape. 

VioletU  Bouyer,  white,  shaded  delicate 
flesh  otJonr,  large  globnlar  flowers. 

While  Baironeii,  pore  white,  large  full 
flower,  very  fine. 

TEA-SCENTED  ROSES.— The  Tea 
Rose— perhaps  the  most  exquiute  of  all 
beantifol  Hoses— is  supposed  to  be  de- 
scended chiefly  from  B.  vndiea  and  its 
variety  odorafo,  remarkable  for  the  fra- 
grance of  its  blossoms.    Like  the  Hybrid 
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Perpetnals,  the;  have  been  selected  aad 
crossed  and  brought  to  great  perfBction 
both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

Unfortunately  they  are  not  quite  oo 
hardy  as  the  Hybrid  Perpetnals,  end  most 
of  them  reqiure  a  alight  protection  of  litter 
or  bracken  or  farmyard  manure  around 
them  daring  severo  winters,  especially  in 
northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in 
other  bleak  localitiee. 

Although  the  kinds  enmnentted  below 
are  roughly  grouped  according  to  their 
ooloura,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  do 
justice  in  print  to  the  many  beautifully 
tender  and  deUoate  Bhadea  of  colour  in  the 
Tea  Boeea  as  a  olosa.  Aa  they  are  a  good 
deal  mixed  up  with  the  Noisette  Boses, 
the  reader  would  do  well  to  consult  both 
lists  when  lookiDg  for  any  particular 
variety,  as  it  may  be  in  one  or  the  other 
aooording  to  the  views  of  certain 
roearians. 

For  general  culture  and  propagation 
see  p.  BB2. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the    best 

Shades  of  PiHK,  BosE,  and  Cantaos 
Adam    (Pretident),   blush-rOBe,   very 
sweetly  scented,  large  and  full. 

Ahne     Sitley,     violet,     shaded    red, 


Anna  Olivier,  rosy  flesh,  base  dark, 
fine  form  and  very  distinct. 

Beaaii  Ineotuita/nte,  coppery  red, 
shaded  with  earmine  and  yellow. 

BrideMmaid,  a  strong,  vigorous  form 
of  0.  Manaet,  of  deep  pi^  cdour. 

Caihrnritie  Mermet,  fine  flesh  ooloor, 
fall  and  perfect  form ;  one  of  the  finest. 
Best  grown  in  bold  groups,  as  individual 
plants  have  a  somewhat   naked   appear- 

Clara  Watton,  salmon  tinted  pink,  a 
good  Boae. 

Cleopatra,  pale  pink,  edged  with  rose, 
pretty  in  bud. 

Clotilde,  rose  and  white,  centre  some- 
time b  violet,  double. 

Comtene  de  NadaHlac,  bright,  flesb- 
ooloured  rose,  with  coppery  yellow  or 
apricot  base,  very  fine  in  the  bud  and 
open  flower. 

Cotnteiae  de  Pamitie,  bright  flesh 
colour  tinted  coppery  rose,  very  full,  and 
good  form. 

Comtetie    Rvsa    du    Pare,    beautifnl 


metallic  rose,  changing  to  pink,  large 
globular  form,  a  pretty  oolour, 

Corninn,  fie^  oolour,  shaded  with 
rose  and  suSiised  with  tawny  copper. 

Dr.  Rouges,  deep  red  with  orange 
shading,  long  semi-double  bud,  distinct. 

Due  de  Caylut,  deep  rosy  magenta, 
flushed  with  oreuny  white  and  oanaiy- 
yeliow. 

Duehess  of  Edmbwgh,  deep  rosy 
crimson,  large  and  fhU,  good  for  Eoroing. 

Elite  Fugier,  very  pale  lemon-white. 

Emanuel  Oeibel,  a  sport  tecaaMadame 
Falcoi,  but  much  deeper  in  oolour. 

Emprett  Alexandra  of  Buitia,  rich 
lake  imaded  with  orange,  large  and 
globular,  distinct. 

Emett  Mett,  delicate  cannine-nHe, 
reverse  of  petals  deeper,  well  formed. 

Ethel  Broiimlow,  bright  salmon-pink, 
shaded  with  yellow  at  base  of  petals. 

Fremgoi*  Dubrvail,  beautlftil  orimson. 

Qenerai  Sillol,  pale  violet  flushed  with 
amaranth. 

Ooubalt,  bri^t  rose,  centre  bufi,  la^e 
and  Ml. 

Outiave  Outndot,  salmon-red,  vsry 
free,  hardy  and  vigoions  growth. 

Homer,  rose  with  deeper  centre)  a 
pretty  crimpled  flower. 

La  Nwmce,  delicate  flesh  oolour,  fine 
form,  very  pretty. 

Madame  Berard,  Ughi,  rich  salmon, 
large  reflexed  flowers,  very  fine. 

Madame  Camitle,  delicate  salmoa- 
pink,  large  and  ftdL 

Madame  Oharlet,  bright  apricot,  beau- 
tiful in  bud. 

Madame  Owiin,  rose  -  pnrple  with 
yellow  centre,  fine  forxn. 

Madame  de  St.  Joeeph,  salmon-pink, 
large  and  doable. 

Madame  de  Watteville,  pale  lemon, 
with  mai^^  of  pink,  passing  to  deep  roset 
very  distinct  and  free. 

Madame  Paleot,  dork  aprioot,  laiga 
and  very  fine. 

Mtxdame  Lombard,  fine  bright  red, 
sometimeB  pater  later  in  the  eeaaon,  fine 
imbricated  form.    One  of  the  best  Tea 


Madame  Marie  Ditcher,  I 
rose,  very  large,  fine  form  and  good  habit. 

Mwman  Coehet,  large  and  Aill,  pink 
shaded  with  salmon  •  yellow,  a  good 
novelty. 

Margniie  de  VitieriM,  a  distinct  and 
beaatifbl  bright  pink  rose,  with  semi- 
double  flowers,  delioionely  fragrant. 
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Mr$.  Pierpont  Morgan,  like  Madame 
Curin,  with  deeper  ghsde  of  colour. 

jUrt.  IFtbon.eolotirdeepleiaoii-yelloWt 
petaia  tipped  with  rose. 

P^pa  OontMT,  .bright  rosy  crimeon, 
exDeedmgly  pretty  in  bod, 

PrimcMM  Alice  Monaco,  oater  petals 
pink,  oentre  ■Almon- yellow. 

Safratw,  b 

haS,  beantiAil  i 

iSowtwnir  <fc  Prffideni  Camot,  very 
free,  bad  long,  rosy  fleah  colonr,  large  and 
fiiU,  {)erfect  form. 

SotM)«nir  d'un  Ami,  Bftlmon-rose, 
large,  and  fine  shape.  This  is  a  vigorous 
Uid  free-flowetiug  Boae,  and  although 
(he  blosaoms  hang  their  heads  somewhat, 
they  are  very  fine. 

WaioM,  carmine-pink,  splashed  with 
flaming  madder-red. 

Shades  of  Yhu.ow 

Atbertine  Banquet,  pale  lemon  yellow. 

AwMMone,  golden  yellow,  long  pointed 

BeU«  Lf/onnaite,  deep  canary  yellow, 
fhmiging  to  salmon,  large,  globular,  and 

CKmbittg  Perle  dei  Jardmg,  fine 
ora^e  yellow,  good  climber. 

Comtette  Duty,  pale  lemon  yellow. 

i>u«A«n  Marie  of  Batiior,  creamy 
yellow  vith  a    ced^eh    centre ;    strong 

EtoUe  de  Lyon,  fine  aulphm:  yellow, 
with  brighter  centre,  targe  and  perfectly 
formed. 

Frattciiea  Kruger,  coppery  yellow, 
shaded  with  peach,  large  and  full. 

Gloire  de  Dijon,  bufii  shaded  with 
salmon,  orange  centre,  very  large  and 
good  form.  A  splendid  Bose  for  all 
purpOHee. 

Oloire  Lyonnai$e,  clear  chrome 
yellow,  changing  to  silvery  white,  large, 
fall,  and  good  shape. 

Golden  Oate,  very  pale  lemon  yellow, 
edged  fiuntly  with  pink ;  not  a  very  strong- 
growing  variety. 

Qmtave  Regie,  canary  yellow  with 
ont^e  centre,  beautiful  in  bnd. 

Eenrieltt  dn  Beauvan,  bright  clear 
yellow,  free ;  a  good  climbing  Rose. 

IiwoeenU  Pirola,  light  fawn,  changing 
to  white,  beautiAiI  shape. 

Iiabetla  8j/runt,  sulphur  yellow, 
beantifol  in  the  hud,  free  bloomer, 

Jean  Dvther,  salmon  yellow,  shaded 
rosy  pink,  large,  full,  and  globolar. 


Jeanne  Forgeot,  golden  yellow,  shaded 

nankeen  and  rOBe- 

La  Bovie  d'or,  golden  yellow,  bat 
requires  hot  seasons  lo  come  to  perfection 

Le  Soleil,  beantiful  chrome  yellow ; 
hlooms  freely  in  autumn. 

Louite  de  Savoie,  lemon  yellow,  very 
large  and  double. 

Ma  Capiteine,  bronze  yellow,  beauti- 
ful in  bud,  a  charming  button-hole  Bose. 

Madame  Caroline  KutteT,  beantiful 
orange  yellow,  large,  globular  and  frea- 
fiowering.    Often  classed  as  a  Noisette. 

Madaime  Chedmie  Qninoitiean,  very 
bright  yellow,  exquisite  eolenr  and  shape. 

Madajme  Eugine  Verdier,  very  deep 
yellow,  distinct  and  attractive. 

Madame  Oermaiine  Trockon,  yellow, 
shaded  nankeen  yellow,  la^e  and  liilL 

Madame  MargotHn,  beautifol  citron 
yellow,  centre  rosy  peach,  large  and  weU- 
formed. 

Naroitee,  fine  pale  yellow,  free  and 
full. 

Perfection  de  Monplaieir,  deep  canary 
yellow,  lovely,  medium  size. 

PerU  dee  Jwrdim,  fine  orange  yellow, 
very  targe  and  fine  form ;  one  of  the  very 

Perle  de  Lyon,  deep  yellow,  srane- 
times  tinted  apricot,  large,  very  full  and 
fine  form. 

Prinoen  Beatrice,  rich  golden  yellow, 
paler  towards  ontaide  of  flower,  large  and 
well  formed. 

PrineeM  of  Walet,  rosy  yellow,  deeper 
centre,  large  and  perfect  form. 

Raoul  Chauvrg,  yellow,  shaded  apri- 
cot ;  flowers  large,  buds  very  long. 

Sappho,  &wn  colonr,  ehaded  with 
yellow  and  tawny  bnfF,  globular,  large  and 
fuU,  very  distinct. 

8ouv.  de  Jeanne  Cahaud,  copper - 
coloured,  shaded  yellow  and  cannine. 

Sulpkurea^x,  fine  sulphur-rose,  laige 
and  full. 

Suntet,  deep  orange  yellow,  perfect 
form ;  a  very  fine  Bose. 


Annackarttm,  cream,  edged  with  car- 
mine and  rose ;  very  free. 

Climbing  Devoniennt,  white,  with 
yellow  tint,  fine,  of  rampant  growth. 

Climbing  iHipkelot,  beautiful  pure 
white,  a  vigorous  grower,  flowers  on  the 
lateral  shoot*. 
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Devomimti*,  white,  with  yellow  tint, 
lairge  and  fine. 

Enehantreti,  white,  Blightty  tinged 
with  yellow  in  the  centre,  globolar ;  strong 
and  free. 

Etendard  ds  JeajMie  d'Aro,  creamy 
vhite,  changing  to  pnre  white,  good  shape ; 
a  white  liloire  de  Dwoji. 

Hon.  Editk  (afford,  white,  slightly 
tinted,  with  Tellowbase,  a  grand  Bose. 

Letty  CoUt,  white,  with  pink  centre, 
novel  and  distinct. 

Madame  Angele  Jaequivr,  jeUowiah- 
vhite,  with  rose  centre,  large  and  foil. 

Madame Bramy (AJha  rosea;  Madame 
de  Sertot ;  Josephine  Malton),  cream, 
centre  blush,  large,  and  beautifully 
fonned. 

Madame  Hippoh/te  Ja/madn,  white, 
with  copper-coloured  centre,  distinct. 

JifadanieHofte,  yellowish- white,  centre 
deeper  yellow,  large,  perfect  form. 

Madame  Mamria,  white,  shaded 
Bolmon,  large  and  ftdl. 

Madatne  Willermoe,  white,  with 
salmon  centre,  fine. 

Marie  Quillof,  fine  white,  tinted  with 
yellow,  large,  fhll  and  fine  form. 

Marie  Fan  Hoatte,  yellowish- white, 
edged  with  bright  rose,  large,  full  and 
beaotifiil.     A  splendid  Rose  for  maseing  in 

May  Bivert,  white,  slightly  tinted 
with  lemon,  darker  in  centre. 

Muriel  Orahame,  pale  cream  flushed 
with  rose,  a  sport  &om  Calherine  Mermet. 

Niphetog,  beautiful  white,  large  and 
tuU ;  one  of  the  best. 

Subent,  white,  shaded  with  rose,  good 
form.     An  excellent  garden  Bose. 

Souvenir  d'EUie,  creamy  white,  with 
blush  centre,  very  beautiful. 

Sowvetiiir  d'EUte  Va/rdon,  white,  with 
salmon  centre,  sometimes  edged  with  rose. 

Souventr  de  PatU  Neron,  white, 
tinged  with  rose,  fall  and  perfect  form. 

Bottvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  a  pure 
white  sport  from  Sowvenir  d'lui  Ami,  one 
of  the  best  white  Tea-Scented  Roses. 

Sylph,  flowers  ivoiy  white  tinted 
peach  ooloui,  magnificent  exhibition  Rose. 

The  Bride,  fine  white,  large  and  full ; 
one  of  the  best. 

White  Maman  Cocket,  a  while  sport 
of  Maman  Coehet,  a  grand  new  variety. 

HYBRID  TEA-SCENTED  ROSES 

These  have  been  obtained  by  crossing 

tlie    Tea    Rosea    and    the    Hybrid    Fec- 


petuiJB.  They  are  hardier  than  the 
ordinaiy  Tea  Rose,  and  may  be  grown 
like  the  H.P.S.  For  general  culture  and 
propagation,  see  p.  8^ 

Shade*  of  Crikson,  BoaB,  or  Pink 
Bardou  Job,  bright  glowing  crimson, 
almost  ungle,  a  free  bloomer. 

Camoent,  bright  China  rose,  most 
taking  colour,  fine  and  large. 

Ci^tain  ChrUty,  delicate  flesh  oolonr, 
large  and  full. 

Caroline  Te»tov.l,  light  salmon-pink, 
very  lai^e  and  globular. 

Chethunt  Hybrid,  oherry-red,  large 
and  full,  beautiful  in  bud,  good  habit,  one 
of  the  finest  climbers, 

CUmhing  Captain  Ckriily,  delicate 
flesh  colour,  large  and  Aill. 

Gounlen  of  Oaledon,  rich  carmine- 
rose,  great  substance ;  strong  growth  and 
free  branching  habit. 

Doinmark,  rosy  pink,  umilar  to  La 
France,  but  brighter  in  colour,  round 
ball-shaped  flower,  large  and  double. 

Lady  Ma/ry  FitewUUo/m,  light  rosy 
pink,  with  deeper  centre,  a  splendid 
Rose. 

La  Fraickevx,  carmine-roM,  shaded 
lighter,  fine  oup-ahaped  flower,  very  long 
buds,  a  grand  Rose. 

Longworth  Bambler,  li^t  crimson, 
semi-double,  very  vigorous.  A  good 
autumn -flowering  climber.  Also  known 
as  Deichampt,  and  classed  with  the 
Noisettes. 

Madame  CadeoM  Barney,  rosy  fieah 
shaded  with  yellow,  a  pretty  combination 
of  colours. 

Madame  de  Ta^tat,  bright  rose, 
medium  size,  very  free. 

Marqviie  de  Liita,  carmine-rose,  ver- 
milion centre,  large,  full  and  cupped. 
Meteor,  dark  red,  fine  and  very  free. 
Mrt.  W.  C.  Whitney,  clear  deep  pink, 
laige,  full  and  well-formed  flowers. 

Mrt.  W.  J.  Grant,  bright  rosy  pink, 
large,  full  and  beautifuL 

PapiUon,  rosy  colour,  ourione  twisted 
petals,  very  pretty. 

Prtncwi  May,  a  clear  soft  opaque 
pink,  large,  full,  and  globular. 

Seine  Marie  Henriette,  deep  carmine, 
large,  fiiU,  and  well-formed ;  a  good 
climber. 

Seine  Olga  da  Witrtemberg,  a  vivid 
red,  good-shaped  fiowers,  but  oiily  semi- 
double. 

Vi^cownUta  Folkeatone,  creamy  pink. 
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•emi-cdimbiiig  lubit,  very  free-flowering, 
and  ekrhr  bloomer. 

W.  F,  Bemutt,  brilliant  crimBon,  large 
and  free,  neefol  for  oatting. 

8hadt4  of  White  or  Cekaih- White 
Antoine  Rimiire,  cream  with  orange- 
yellow  eentre,  large  and  foil. 

Av,ffu*tiM  Quinoitieau,  a  white  La 
Prance,  very   lightly  tinted  with    pale 

Charloite  GiUsmot,  ivory  white,  lai^ 
and  Ml,  and  perfect  imbricated  foim. 

Ctimbinf  Aowertn  Aufftttla  Victoria, 
eream  ehaded  Iranon,  a  elunbing  aport  of 
great  vigour. 

Oioirt  d»  Bordeaux,  silvery  white, 
laige  and  full. 

Grace  D<»rling,  white,  shaded  and 
edged  with  roee,  veir  good  and  distinct. 

Grand  Due  Adoljihe  de  Liuvemhowrg, 
white,  blooms  in  closters,  aemi-donble. 

Kaumrin  Attffutta  Victoria,  white, 
elightly  ehaded  lemon,  deeper  in  centre,  a 
distinct  and  beautiful  roee. 

Lad^  Alice,  creamy  white,  luge  and 
fine  form. 

Madaime  Joi»ph  Combit,  creamy 
white,  abaded  rosy  peach,  flowera  larire 
and  full. 

Madame  Julet  Fingar,  creamy  white, 
•haded  pink  with  salmon  centre,  large 
andfnlL 

Margaret  Diekton,  white  with  pale 
flesh  centie,  good  form. 

Marjorie,  white  with  pink  tint,  free 
and  continnoua  bloomer. 

Miti  Bthel  Biehardaon,  almost  a  pure 
white,  pale  flesh  centre,  large  imbricated 
fonn,  very  free. 

While  Lad]/,  creamy  white,  one  of  the 
most  handsome  and  etTeotive  Rosea  grown, 
quite  distinct 

NOISETTE  ROSES  (B.  Noihbt- 
tuma). — Thia  group  is  aapposed  to  have 
arisen  by  crossing  the  Tea  Rose  or  the 
Bengal  Bose  with  B.  motchata,  the  Musk 
Koee,  by  a  French  gardener  named 
Philippe  Noisette,  who  sent  it  to  France 
from  America,  and  who  may  possibly 
have  used  the  climbins  native  American 
It.  tetiffrra  instead  of  B.  motchata.  The 
climbing  character  of  some  of  the 
Noisette  Roses  rather  bvoors  this  idea, 
bat  the  sweet  fragrance  is  a  point  in  &vour 
of  B.  mothala  parentage.  Borne  varieties 
are  oocasioDally  classed  as  Tea  Roses,  and 
it  may  be  ae  well  to  eonenlt  bo^  lists 


when  looldng  for  any  particular  variety. 
The  following  appear  in  most  oataloguee 
as  Noisette  Roses.  For  general  oultore 
and  propagation,  see  p.  882. 

Aimie  Vibert,  pore  white,  beautiful 
and  full,  flowere  in  large  clusters.  A 
good  climbing  or  pUlar  Rose,  also  as  a 
standaid  bush. 

AUater  SteUa  Oray,  a  climbing  Rose, 
in  the  way  of  W,  A.  Richaa'daon,  with 
bunches    of    straw-    and   orauge-yellow 

Bouquet  (POr,  deep  salmon-yellow, 
with  copper  centre,  large  and  falL 

Cilaie  ForeetUr,  pale  yellow,  with 
deeper  yellow  in  centre,  free-flowering, 
opens  well  out  of  doors. 

Cloth  of  Oold,  deep  yellow,  edges 
sulphur,  a  splendid  Rose  when  it  can  be 
flowered ;  requires  a  south  wall.  Rather 
tender.  It  requires  no  pruning  beyond 
cutting  out  weak  growths. 

Comlette  de  Oaiard  Biam,  tsaaxy- 
yellow,  free-flowering  and  a  good  climbw. 

Duehei$  of  Mecklenburg,  pale  yellow, 
produced  very  freely  in  bnnches. 

FeUenherg,  rosy  crimson,  very  free 
bloomer. 

Fortune' M  Yellow  or  Beauty  of  Qlazen- 
tBood,  buff  striped  with  orimson.  Rather 
lender,  and  is  best  grown  under  glass 
except  in  the  mildest  parts. 

Ja/wne  Deapret,  light  colour,  fewn 
centre,  good  climber,  bat  looks  well  droop- 
ing from  a  standard  stook. 

Lamarque,  pure  white,  with  sulphur- 
yellow  centre.  Bather  tender,  is  best 
grown  under  glass  except  in  the  mildest 

L'Idial,  yellow  and  metallic  red, 
streaked  and  tinted  golden -yellow,  quite 
distinct.  Rather  tender,  and  best  grown 
under  glass  except  in  the  mildest  parts. 

Madame  Camot,  fine  golden-yellow, 
seedling  from  W.  A.  Bichardton,  with 
deeper  centre,  edge  of  petals  paler.  It  is 
rather  tender,  and  is  best  grown  under 
glass  except  in  the  mildest  parts. 

Madame  Pierre  Cachet,  centre  rich 
golden-yellow,  shading  off  to  yellowish- 
white,  a  profiise  bloomer.  Bother  tender, 
and  best  grown  under  glass  except  in  the 
mildest  parts. 

Mariekal  Kiel,  bright  rich  yellow, 
large,  free  and  fine  form ;  the  best  yeUow 
Rose  in  cnltivation.  Rather  tender,  and  is 
best  grown  nnder  glass  except  in  the 
mildest  parts.  It  is  sabjeet  to  canker, 
and  is  probably  best  on  the  Briar  stock. 
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Prvnceit  Meeklmhurg,  lemon-white, 
oldster  Bose. 

Sive  d'Or,  de«p  yeUow  and  buff;  a 
good  elimbor.  It  ie  f^moet  an  evergreen 
and  breaks  mto  good  growth  from  the 

Solfatmre,  Holphnr  ■  yellow,  large. 
Bather  tender,  and  is  best  grown  under 
glass  except  m  tiie  mildest  parts, 

THontphe  de  Bonnet,  light  csaary- 
yallow,  a  free  bloomer. 

White  Mwriehal  Niel,  a  white  Tana  ot 
Marichal  Neil,  with  a  similar  growth  and 
habit,  and  qiiit«  as  tender. 

Wm.  Allen  Riehardton,  beaatiM 
orange-yellow,   flowers    small,    but   very 

ty.    It  81 

CHINA,  BENGAL,  or  MONTHLY 
ROSES.— Supposed  to  be  derived  from  B. 
iridiaa  and  its  varieties,  and  first  intro- 
duoed  into  England  abont  1770-1780  from 
Canton.    Hence  the  name  of  China  Bose. 

The  flowers  are  usually  produced  in 
clusters  or  corymbs,  and  in  great 
abundance. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— 'Fhey  are 
well  adapted  for  planting  in  beds  on  lawns, 
and  flower  profusely  alinoBt  into  winter. 
They  like  warm,  light  soil  but  not  dryness, 
and  may  be  severely  pmned  except  when 
a  few  ^oots  on  a  wall  are  required  to 
produce  early  flowers.  In  severe  winters 
it  would  be  wise  to  give  some  protection 
with  dry  leaves,  litter  Ac.,  as  in  the  oaee 
of  the  Tea  Boses.  For  general  culture 
and  propagation  see  p.  B82. 

The  following  is  a  selectioo  : — 

Abbi  Mioland,  reddish-purple ;  vigor- 
ous grower. 

Archduke  Charlet,  clesf  rose  changing 


Btairii  No.  1,  blush-pink,  large  and 
double,  a  good  climber. 

CliitMng  Craimoiiie  Suptrieure,  a 
bright  and  efieotdve  climber. 

Commion  Blu*h,  blush  colour.  This  is 
really  the  best  of  all  the  Monthly  Roses. 
It  flowers  profusely,  and  may  bo  grown  as 
a  climber  or  for  massing  in  beds,  borders, 
banks  tx. 

Cramoine  SupMeure,  bright  orimson, 
very  effective. 

Duicher,  pure  white,  good  form  and 

Ditke  of  York,  rosy  pink,  edged  white, 
good  habit. 

Fabvier,  brilliant  crimson,  semi-double, 
very  efleotive. 


Irert^  Watt$,  varying  from  salmon- 
white  to  pale  pink,  with  long  pointed  bud. 
Laurette  de  Meteimy,  deUoale  rosy 
pink,  shaded  with  yellow,  most  pleMing 
and  effective.  An  excellent  variety  for 
grouping  in  beds. 

lAUle  Pet,  or  While  Pet,  produces 
clusters  of  white  flowers  in  great  profusion. 
Very  dwarf  habit. 

Madame  Eugtnie  BettU,  edonr  vari- 
able, ranging  tnmn  coppery  r«d  to  bright 
rose.  It  is  a.  seedling  from  Laurette  de 
Mettvmy. 

Mri,  Boiainquet,  dehoate  pale  flesh, 
clustering  very  beautiful. 

NeTttetii,  bright  crimson,  tree  and  good. 

Old  Orvmson,  deep  bright  crimson- 

Queen  Mab,  soft  rosy  apricot,  centre 
shaded  with  orange,  outside  tinted  with 
red.  The  unopened  buds  are  charming 
and  very  nsefw  for  sprays,  oDst-flowors, 
&a. 

Bed  Pet,  similar  in  habit  to  White 
Pet,  but  of  a  rich  crimson  colour  changing 
to  blackiBh -maroon  in  autumn. 

ViridiJioTa,  the  green-flowered  Rose. 

BOURBON  ROSES  (B.  ikdica.  bob- 
bonica). — A  very  useful  group  of  Garden 
Roses,  blooming  in  the  autumn  freely  and 
constantly  in  favourable  situations.  They 
look  well  grown  as  standards,  but  are 
more  effective  grown  in  bold  masses  or 
in  beds  in  good  well-drained  soiL  They 
require  very  little  pruning  as  a  rule,  and 
may  be  reiKlily  increased  by  moans  of 
cuttings-  Grown  on  tfae  Briar  stock  they 
come  into  bloom,  however,  somewhat  later 
than  when  on  their  own  roots.  For 
general  culture  and  propagation  see  p. 
382.  They  are  somewhat  confnsed 
with  other  sections,  but  the  following  is  a 
selection  : — 

Addalie,  blush-white  of  good  size. 
This  variety  has  slender  graceml  shoots, 
and  a  somewhat  climbing  habit. 

Armoea,  pink,  in  dusters,  very  free  and 
continuous. 

Baron  Qonelia,  pinkish-lilao  inrade, 
deep  rose  oatside.  A.  beantifDl  free-flower> 
ing  Rose. 

ComtesM  de  Braho/ntane,  flesh- 
coloured,  fine  double -flowered  form ;  vigo- 
rous grower. 

Comteate  de  Bocquigny,  white  flushed 
with  pinky  salmon ;  flowers  produced  in 
large  trusses. 

Qloire  det  Botomimet,  beantifol  rich 
crimson,  semi-double ;  vigorous  grower. 

Kronprmxeitin  Victoria,  soft   prim- 
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roM-yeUow.  A  v«t^  beantifal  sport  from 
8otiV.  de  la  Ualmauim. 

Loma  Doone,  magenta  -  carmme, 
•haded  with  Boarlet,  very  handsome  and 
aweet. 

Lo*n*e  Odier,  bright  pink,  veiy  free 
aMti  hudy. 

Mdm«,  Itaac  Pereire,  beantifiil  vivid 
earmine,  fhll,  and  of  immense  size,  blooms 
freely,  growUi  very  vigorous,  one  of  the 
finest.  llay  be  grown  &a  a  bush  or 
standard. 

iidm«.  Pierre  Ogar,  while  shaded  and 
edg«d  with  pink ;  exqaisite  iorm. 

Mrt.  Paul,  blnan- white,  with  rosy 
peach  shadingt  larae  Camellia-like  flowen 
of  great  sabetanee,  gntwth  very  vigorons 
ftndgood  antnmnal  bloomer.  Itiss  seed- 
ling from  ildme.  T.  Pereire. 

Mrt.  Botamtfutt,  pale  flesh  colonr ; 
vary  free  in  growUi  and  blossom  either  ae 
a  bneh  or  standard. 

Puritjl,  pnre  white,  faintly  flashed 
eantre,  growUi  eemi-oliiabiDg. 

QfMm,  delicate  salman  or  boff,  framnt. 
As  many  as  90  blossoms  are  often  borne 
OD  one  shoot  when  well  grown. 

Qtisen  of  Bedden,  rich  orimson,  very 
free;  dwarf  habit. 

Reine  Vieloria,  bright  rose,  medium 
size ;  good  form. 

RoMula,  velvety  orimson  shaded 
pnrple.  The  shoots  grow  6  to  6  ft.  long  in 
one  season.  A  good  climber  or  pillar  Bose. 

Bir  Joteph  Paxton,  bright  rose,  rather 
flat,  bat  very  free  and  tigoions,  and  es- 
oellent  for  town  gardens. 

Sowe.  d«  la  SfafnMWon,  dear  blnsh, 
very  large  and  donble,  superb.  One  of 
the  very  oest. 

J9out>.  de  la  Pierre  Dupuy,  fine  deep 
orimson,  shaded  with  pnipie,  very  lar^ 
and  doable,  a  fine  pillar  Rose  (Hybrid 
Bourbon). 

BOURSALT  ROSES  (B.  AtPiH*).— 
The  Bonrsalt  Boses  ore  gndoally  disap- 
pearing, and  many  rosarians  considarthein 
amall  ioee.  And  yet  I  know  on  old  shed, 
the  end  of  which  nas  for  many  years  been 
covered  with  the  old  crimson  Amadi»,  and 
at  a  distance  it  looks  rimplj  channing. 
Bnt  closer  inspection  reveals  a  very  coarse 
flower  indeed,  and  it  is  perhape  onl^  jnst 
that  it  should  give  place  to  better  thmgs. 

PROVENCE      Of     CABBAGE 

ROSES.  —  These  beautifol  Boses  are 
derived  from  B.  centifoUa,  and  althongh 
it  is  not  quite  cleai  why  they  are  called 


'  Provence '  Boses  (as  tiiey  did  not  ori- 
ginate in  Provence  bnt  in  the  East)  that 
name  at  least  sounds  better  than  the 
equally  obscure  appellation  of  '  Cabbage  ' 
Rose.  Many  years  ago  a  doable  yellow 
Provence  B<we  used  to  be  common  in 
gardens,  bnt  now  it  seems  to  have  dis- 
appeared, and  is  not  to  be  found  in 
modem  catalognes. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — The  Pro- 
vence Boses  enjoy  a  lich  well-monnred 
soil,  and  may  be  severely  pruned.  They 
are  best  on  their  own  roots,  bnt  also  sne- 
eeed  well  on  the  Briar  stock.  For  general 
culture  and  propagation,  see  p,  882. 

The  following  vsrieties,  including  the- 
miniature  Provence  or  Pompon  Boses, 
are  obtainable ; — 

Comnwn  Provenee,  rosy  blush,  large 
andfoU. 

Creeled  or  Criitata,  rosy  pink,  with 
paler  edges,  beautiful. 

Forcing  Provence,  flesh  colour,  large. 

Bed  Provence,  crimson,  large  and  tnlL 

Unique  or  White  Provence,  beautifol 
white,  large  and  frtU. 

Yorh  and  hanoaeter,  white,  atripe4 
with  red,  sometimes  half  red  and  half 
white. 

HOSS  ROSES  (R.  obhtipolu. 
hubgosa). — The  Moss  Roses  are  a  charm- 
ing class  of  hybrids  derived  like  the 
Provence  Boses  from  varieties  of  B.  een- 
tifoUa,  and  readily  distinguished  by  the 
sreen,  mossy  calyx — the  moss  being  trans- 
tonned  hairs  of  the  calyx,  and  sometimes 
of  the  flower  and  leaf  stalks.  Of  late  years 
they  have  been  somewhat  neglected  owing 
donbtleBB  to  the  appearance  of  so  many 
beautiful  Tea  and  Hybrid  Perpetual  kinds, 
bnt  wherever  a  large  collection  of  Rosea  is 

EDwn  the  mossy  section  is  well  worth 
ing  represented,  The  original  old  red 
Moss  Rose,  from  which  all  the  other 
varieties  have  been  developed,  appears  to 
have  been  sent  to  England  about  1786r 
from  Italy.  It  wm  grown  by  a  nursery- 
man named  Wrenoh  at  Broomhouse,  Fm- 
hom,  for  20  years  without  attracting  mnob 
attention,  but  was  afterwords  taken  in 
hand  by  another  nurseryman  named 
Shailer  of  Chelsea.  He  produced  the  first 
white  Moss  Rose  in  1786,  or  rather  it 
was  a  sport  from  the  red  variety,  and  be 
budded  it  on  the  white  Provence  Rose. 
A  atriped  variety  next  appeared,  and  the 
cultivation  of  Moss  Roses  at  high  prices 
became  extensive  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chelsea  and  Fulham. 
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Cultwe  and  Propagation.  —  Mom 
BoaeB  like  the  best  of  well-drfuned  hai 
vell-maiiiu'ed  boU  to  piodaoe  their  flowerB 
in  Bbnndanoe.  Some  flower  in  early 
aommer,  others — known  aa  '  Perpetual ' — 
in  aotiuan,  thus  giving  a  long  season  of 
bloom.  They  maj  be  grown  as  dwarf 
standards  or  bushes  and  do  well  on  their 
own  roots,  or  budded  on  the  seedling 
Briar.  They  enjoy  a  rich  fibrous  loam, 
with  which  has  been  incorporated  plenty 
of  well-rotted  manure.  About  every  third 
or  fourth  year  they  will  be  improved  by 
traneplanting,  as  they  become  stronger  and 
flower  more  ireeh.  They  like  severe 
pruning  as  a  rule,  but  discretion  most  be 
naed  and  notice  taken  of  weak  and  strong 
growing  varieties.  They  like  a  good 
mulching  of  manure,  and  may  be  treated 
generally  as  advised  at  p.  882. 

The  following  are  among  the  best 
varieties ; — 

SDMHKB-FLOWEBINa  TABIBTIES 

These  bloom  in  Uay,  June,  and  July, 
and  are  all  favouritea  ou  aooounl  of  their 
peenliar  and  beautifiil  appearance. 

Alice  Leroy,  blush  sbaded  with  rose, 
large  and  donUe. 

Barorme  ifo  Wautnaer,  deep  toae,  very 
early,  double,  and  showy. 

uopfatn  Ingram,  Aaxk  velvety  pnrple, 
fine. 

Celina,  flowers  rich  crimson,  produced 
in  panicles  of  6  or  9,  and  with  a  well- 
mossed  oalyi. 

Common  Moia  Rote,  pale  rose,  large 
and  free. 

Oomtene  de  MurinaAt,  white,  large 
and  donble,  each  ahoot  with  clusters  of 
blossom. 

Craiied,  pale  rosy-pink,  buds  beauti- 
fdlly  crested,  distinct. 

Orimttyn  Globe,  deep  orimsou,  globular 


OUnre  de  Minaieutet,  blush,  large  sjid 
mil,  one  of  the  best. 

QraciHt  or  Prolific,  deep  pink,  globu- 
lar, large,  full,  and  of  good  shape ;  an 
excellent  kind. 

Henry  Martin,  shaded  velvety  oar. 
mine,  fine. 

Lan«i,  deep  brilliant  rose,  a  beautiful 
round  handsome  bad  fairly  well  mossed. 

Little  Oem,  amsJI  double  crimson 
flowers ;  charming  miniatnce  Moss  Bose. 
This  is  a  good  variety  for  growing  in 
pots.  The  finds  are  very  small  and  very 
mosey,  but  produced  in  great  abundance. 


Lwoembourg,  dark  purplish-crimeon, 
beautiful. 

Mane  de  Bloit,  bright  rose,  large, 
full ;  well  mossed,  handeome  buds. 

Nvdtt  d'Young,  velvety  purple,  very 
doable. 

Prineeu  Boyal,  flesh,  very  dislinoti 
small  and  pretty. 

Prineee*  Alice,  de^  blniah-red,  centre 
pink,  buds  well  moaned. 

Seine  Blanche,  white,  a  good  variety> 
pale  green  foliage. 

White  BatX,,  paper-white,  beaotifal, 
large  and  full. 

'  PBBPBTDAL  '  AOTUMN-FLOWEBINO 

VAaiBTCBa 

The  following  are  aU  antomn  as  well 
ae  summer  blooming  kinds,  and  are  of 
great  merit.  They  should  have  good  rieh 
soil,  and  should  be  closely  pruned. 

SIoncAe  Jtforaou,  pore  white,  of  perfect 
form,  well  mossed,  the  sepals  passing 
beyond  the  bad  nearly  an  inch,  and  form- 
ing a  vivid  oontraat  to  the  flowers. 

Bvgitie  Verdier,  crimson,  very  large 
and  fine. 

Madame  Moreau,  rose,  edged  with 
white,  deeper  in  the  centre. 

Madame  Wm.  Paul,  bright  row,  free- 
flow ering. 

MoueaeUne,  white,  sometimes  slightly 
tinted  in  opening,  Is^e  and  full,  aod 
thoroughly  perpetual. 

Perpetual  White,  white,  blooming  in 
clnsters,  very  mossy. 

Salet,  very  bri^t  pink,  fiowering 
fi;eely  in  antunm. 

Sailer t  el  Notting,  flowers  very 
large  and  full,  of  the  most  perfect  form, 
fine  bright  roee,  foliage  large,  eqoal  to  the 
Provence  or  Cabhage  Bote. 

BANKSIAN  ROSES  (B.  Banksia). 

The  true  Banksian  Bose  is  a  non-prickly 
Chinese  climber,  with  stemB  often  20-80 
ft.  long,  in  favourable  pla^ea.  The  leaves 
conaiat  of  S-5  ehiny,  oblong,  lance-slu^fed 
serrated  leaflets,  very  hairy  at  the  base 
of  the  middle  nerve,  and  with  ciliated 
stipules.  Flowers  in  Jane,  white,  very 
double,  nodding. 

It  was  named  by  Bobert  Brown  in 
honour  of  Lady  Banks — whose  huaband 
Sir  Joseph  was  a  great  patron  of  botany 
and  horticulture.  The  first  plant  was 
introduced  in  1807,  and  what  is  asserted 
to  be  the  identical  one  is  still  growing 
at  Spring  Grove  House,  leleworth,  where 
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the  rendeaoe  of  Sir  JoMph  Baoiks  atood 
DnUl  a  few  yearn  sfio  when  it  was  replAoed 
by  a  modern  mumon. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Banksian  Boeea  require  the  ghelter  of  a 
wanit  wall,  and  a  dry  border  with  rich 
■oil  to  bring  them  to  perfeetion.  They 
require  very  little  pruning,  jnat  removing 
th«  later  sappy  ahoots  after  July.  The 
white  {aiba)  and  yellow  (lutea)  varieties 
are  grown,  and  ahoold  be  on  their  own 
roote.  A  mnlohing  with  manure  in  hard 
winters  wiU  prevent  them  being  killed. 

DAHASK  ROSES  (B.  damahcema). 
Theee  roeea  are  snpposed  to  be  of  Syrian 
origin,  and  ware  first  intfoduoed  from  the 
H(Sy  Land  by  a  Gomte  de  Brie  when 
returning  &am  the  Cnieades  in  1270. 

The  shootB  and  leaves  of  the  Damask 
Booea  are  of  a  dietinot  light  green.  The 
plants  are  perfectly  hardy,  wiUi  numerous 
fragnuit  flowers,  and  require  very  liUle 
pruning.  For  general  oolture  and  propa- 
gation see  p.  S82. 

The  varieties  nsaally  met  with  are 
La  viUe  de  BraxeUei,  light  rose,  with  a 
bltuh  margin;  Leda  or  Patnfod,  blush, 
edged  with  lake  ;  Madame  Bardy,  large, 
beautiful  white  ;  Madame  Staltx,'  pole 
yellow,  (rapped ;  Madame  Zoetmtmt, 
creamy  white  shaded  buff;  and  York 
and  Lancatler  (true),  red  and  white, 
sometimes  striped,  liable  to  sport  and 
come  self-coloured.  Some  of  the  Provence 
Boaes  are  also  called  '  York  and  Lancas- 
ter.' 

The  Bote  du  Roi  is  a  veiy  old 
Damask  Perpetual  Boee  with  bright 
n  flowere. 


The  ALBA  ROSES.— Hr.  Baker  re- 
gards B,  alba  as  probably  a  hybrid  between 
R.  eontna  and  B.  gallica.  At  present  the 
garden  hybrids  form  a  small  out  choice 
gronp.  They  thrive  under  ordinary  care, 
and  the  followinge  xcept  FiU^li  should 
be  pruned  rather  closely. 

For  general  eultnre  and  propagation 
seep.  882. 

Belle  de  Siaur,  soft  ros;^  flesh,  edges 
blnah,  beautiful,  of  medium  size,  full,  form 


'lanehe  Belffi^ue,  white,  very  florifer- 


""5£ 


Cabattol,  flesh  colour,  beautifully 
tinted  with  the  most  delicate  pink,  of 
mediom  size,  double,  oupped. 

F4UoiU  (Parmmtter),  rosy  flesh, 
margin  blosh,  large  and  full. 


Lorna  DooTta,  deep  rose. 

Mada/me  Audot,  glossy  flesh,  large  and 

MaAams  Legrat,  oraamy  white,  large 
andfuU. 

Maiden't  Bluth,  soft  blush,  of  medium 


MULTIFLOHA  or  POLYANTHA 
ROSES. — A  very  pretty  and  ornamental 
class  of  miniature  or  fairy  Boses  which 
have  been  much  improved  by  the 
additions  made  during  the  last  season 
or  two.  The  plants  are  very  compact  in 
habit,  and  bear  in  gfeat  pn»Fneion  pretty 
small  double  flowers.  They  are  admir- 
ably suited  for  pot  culture  as  conservatory 
plants  or  for  edging  Rose  beds. 

The  Polyantha  Boses  have  been 
spoken  of  very  &vourably  as  stocks  for 
other  varietiee,  and  may  in  the  ftatnre  be 
more  extensively  used  for  that  purpose. 

For  general  culture  and  propagation 
see  p.  883. 

The  fbllowing  are  some  of  the  best 
known  varieties  : — 

Aglaia  (Yelioto  Ramhler),  bright 
ouiary-vellow  flowers,  produced  in  pyra- 
midal clusters,  very  horiy. 

OeciU  Brunner,  blush,  shaded  pale 
pink,  very  free. flowering,  one  of  the  beet. 

Eupkrotyne  {Pinic  Rambler),  buds 
carmine,  ohuiging  to  pure  rose ;  a  olnster 
Bose. 

Bloire  de  Polvanlha,  a  miniature 
flower,  deep  rose,  with  a  white  base  to  the 
tiny  petals. 

Qolden  Fairy,    bright   fawn,    tinted 

Jetmne  Femm,  pink,  lighter  colour 
as  the  flower  expand*,  refleied,  a  good 

Ma  Pa^usrette,  pure  white. 

Mignonette,  rosy  pink,  a  beantifhl 
miniature  Boee. 

Bed  Pet,  rich  crimson,  vary  small, 
very  free- flowering. 

The  Pet,  delicate  pink,  changing  to 

7'urn«r'«  Crimton  Rambler,  a  fine 
introdnction  from  Japan,  producing  lai^ 
clusters  of  brightest  oimson  flowen, 
The  ^ant  is  of  very  vigorous  growth, 
producing  shoots  8-10  ft.  long  in  one 
season.  A  grand  variety  for  climbing  or 
pegging,  very  hardy,  free-flowering,  and  a 
oontinnous  bloomer.    It  succeeds  on  the 
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U&netti  stock  or  on  ita  'own  roots,  better 
than  when  budded  on  the  Dog  Bose. 
Cuttings  of  the  ripened  shoots  will  also 
TOot  freely  and  make  good  plants. 

AYRSHIRE  ROSES  (R.  abvbhsib 
or  RBFBHB,  TAB.).— The  Ajrehire  Rosea  are 
OBaolIy  considered  to  be  desoended  from 
the  common  Field  Boee  (B.  arvmtU  or 
repent).  From  their  hardiness,  and  rftpid 
growth,  they  are  admirably  adapted  for 
planting  in  rough  situations  where  ohoioei 
kinds  vriU  not  thrive,  and  for  olimbing 
over  banks,  trees,  pillars,  buildings  &o. 
When  grafted  or  baddedon  tall  stems  they 
also  make  eiaollent  weeping  Boses. 

They  are  of  the  eaeieet  cultivation  in 
ordinary  good  and  well-drained  garden 
soil,  and  will  respond  to  the  best  of  treat- 
ment as  given  to  the  Tea-Scented  and 
Hybrid  Ferpetoal  -varisties.  They  require 
little  or  no  pruning,  so  long  ae  the  shoots 
are  not  allowed  to  get  entangled  and  over- 
crowded. The  following  are  some  of  the 
best  varieties.  For  general  culture  and 
propagation  see  p.  SS2. 

AUee  Gray,  white,  delicately  edged 
with  pink. 

Bennett'*  Seedling,  a  lovely  double 
white -flowered  variety. 

Dvmdee  Rambler,  white,  with  pink 
edge. 

Princeee  Victoria,  pale  flrah. 

Queen  of  the  Betgiaiu,  creamy  white, 
double. 

Bivert '  AvTihire  Queen,  re  ddish  -purple , 

Buga,,  pale  flesh,  very  fragrant. 

i^Undena,  pale  flesh,  bads  crimson. 

Virginian  Sambler,  a  very  free-flower- 
ing variety  with  beautiful  pinky-white 
blossoms. 

EVERGREEN  ROSES  (B.  Sbh- 
pERTiRBMs). — These  are  valuable  climbing 
Roses,  blooming  in  large  dusters  of  ten  to 
fifty  blooms  each,  and  holding  their  dark 
green  shining  foliage  through  a  great  port 
of  winter ;    they   are   free   growers    and 

Suite  hardy.  Like  the  Ayrihire,  they 
>rm  beautiful  weeping  Boses.  In  pruning 
the  head  should  he  well  thinned  out,  a 
few  of  the  more  pendant  shoots  being  left 
their  whole  length ;  these  will  flower  to 
their  very  points.  For  general  culture 
and  propagation  see  p.  882. 

Donna  Maria,  pure  white,  small  aud 
double. 

Fiiieiti  P«rpe  tu«,  creamy  white,  beau - 
(iful,  small  and  full,  one  of  the  finest. 
Flora,  rosy  flesh,  tul!.    It  has  pretty 


red  shoots  and  glossy  green  leaves  which 
stand  smoky  atmOBphere  well. 

Leopolaine  d'Orliane,  white,  tipped 
with  red,  small  and  double- 

Myrianthes  BeTumctUe,  blush  edged 
with  rose,  small  and  donble.  A  beantuu] 
variety. 

Priaceg» Marie,  B  double  pink- flowered 
variety  which  retains  its  leaves  somewhat 
longer  than  the  others. 

FRENCH,  GALLICA,  or  GARDEN 
ROSES  (B.  Oaluca).— These  Boses  grow 
anywhere,  but  become  of  greatly  in- 
creased beauty  nnder  good  oultivatiou. 
They  may  be  distinguished  by  their  stitF 
erect  growth.  As  standards  they  form 
compact  heads,  which  display  the  flowera 
to  great  advantage.  The  flowers  are  re- 
markable for  their  brilliant  and  richly 
varied  hues,  fulness,  regularity,  and  a 
delicious  fragrance.  They  require  moder- 
ately close  pruning.  The  striped  varieties 
of  this  section  (Boea  Muttdi,  Ac.)  are 
often  called  York  and  Laiu^aeler. 

For  general  culture  and  propagation 
see  p.  882. 

Bianchejlewr,  white  slightly  tinted 
with  flesh. 

Btiule  de  Sanlmtil,  crimson -purple, 
centre  sometimes  fiery. 

Gynihie,  pale  rose,  light  margin,  beau- 
tifbl,  large. 

D'AgueieeoM,  crimson  riohly  shaded 
with  purple,  large  and  fall. 

B^Kete  of  Bueoloueh,  dark  rose, 
margin  blush,  beantiAil. 

Kewx,    rich    velvety    purple,    centre 

(Eiliet  PairfaH,  pure  white  widi 
broad  stripes  of  roE^  crimson,  beautifol, 
very  donble. 

Ohi,  dark  crimson  and  scarlet  shaded, 
large. 

Perlea  dea  Panaehifi,   white,  stnpM 

Boia  Mundi,  red  striped  with  whil«, 
sometimes  all  red  ;  large  and  semi-double. 

Village  Maid,  white  striped  with  rose 
and  purple,  larfre  and  full,    of  eupped 

HYBRID  SWEET  BRIARS.  — 
These  lovely  Hybrids  rused  by  Lord 
Penzance  are  crosses  between  the  Common 
Sweet  Briar  and  various  old-bshioned 
Garden  Boses ;  the  flowers  are  single  or 
semi-double,  and  varyin  colour  from  pde 
yellow  to  crimson.  The  plants  are  very 
vigorous    and    perfectly  hardy  and    the 
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foliage  of  all  of  them  ia  aa  sweetly  aoented 
as  (Be  Common  Sweet  Briar.  They  form 
a  distinct  break  from  any  class  of  Rose  yet 
in  commerce.  They  are  excellent  plants 
for  makiug  hedges,  and  by  pegging  the 
■hoots  down  as  deeoribed  above  at  p.  S84 
these  Sweet  Briars  form  one  of  the  most 
effectiTe  sights  in  the  garden,  espeofally 
when  they  have  become  well  established. 
Not  only  are  their  flowers  lovely  in  every 
way,  but  the  sweet  fira^Tanee  of  the  plants 
is  a  cbaraoter  of  the  highest  uuportanoe. 

For  general  ooltnre  and  propagation 
■eep.S82. 

Amy  Bobuvrt,  a  lovely  deep  rose,  an 
abnndant  bloomer,  robust  and  free. 

Aiate  of  QeiertUvn,  dark  crimson, 
followed  by  an  abnndanoe  of  pretty  clus- 
tered bnnches  of  hips.  It  is  a  strong 
grower  and  would  make  an  exoellent 
hedge. 

Brtnda,  soft  blush  or  peach,  hand- 
some in  colonr  and  shade. 

CatheriTie  Seton,  a  very  pleasing  tint 
of  soft  rosy  pink,  the  bright  golden  anthen 


being  very  prominent,  very  free-flower- 
ing, perpetoaJ,  and  agood  Autuumal  Boee. 

Edith  SeUenden,  pale  rose,  flowering 
proftuely  in  dusters  at  the  ends  ol  the 
shoots,  which  are  long  and  pendulone. 

Flora  Mclvor,  pure  white,  blushed 
with  rose,  perfect  for  cutting. 

Qreen  Mantle,  bright  nch  pink,  with 
a  bond  of  white  enoircling  the  anthers, 
which,  with  their  background  of  white, 
have  a  very  pretty  eSect.  This  variety, 
Coo,  is  ve^  free-flowering,  and  a  good 
Autnmnal  Base, 

Jeannie  Deattt,  semi- double,  very 
large,  eoarlet- crimson,  flowering  freely  in 
clusters,  foliage  of  a  deep,  healthy-looking 
green,  and  very  strong  growing, 

JuUa  Maniiering,  soft  pearly  or  porce- 
lain pink,  the  prettiest  of  all  the  pink 
Tarieties,  very  free-flowering,  thoroughly 
perpetoal,  with  flower  and  foliage  deli- 
cionsly  scented. 

Lady  Peruiaruie,  copper-tinted  yellow. 
This  is  a  grand  Sweet  Briar  and  probably 
the  finest  for  giving  beautiful  effeots. 

Lord  FmusaTice,  fawn  colour. 

Lucy  Aihton,  white,  pink  edges. 

Luey  Bertram,  a  fljae  deep  orinuon, 
the  noheat  colour  of  all;  the  centre  is 
pare  white,  whioh  shows  ofl'  the  bright 
yellow  anthers  to  good  advantage ; 
bt«nohing  habit,  free-flowering,  a  good 
Antomnal  Rose. 

Meg  Merriliet,  crimson. 


Mtna,  large  pnre  white,  opening  with 
a  tint  of  palest  blush,  bushy  habit,  foliage 
like  a  Scotch  Briar. 

Rote  Sradwardine,  clear  rose. 

HYBRIDS  of  CHINESE,  BOUR- 
BON, and  NOISETTE  ROSES  (R. 
Oallica). — The  Roses  in  this  section  are 
Hybrids  between  the  Oallioa,  Centifolia, 
Ik.,  and  the  Chinese,  Noisette,  and  Bour- 
bon. Most  of  them  grow  to  perfection  as 
Wall  or  Pillar  Roses.  In  pruning  they 
should  be  well  thinned  ont,  and  the  shoots 
left  for  flowering  shortened  but  little. 
The  moderate  growers,  tike  Comtette 
Laeipide  and  Sowvenir  de  Pierre  Duvvm, 
require  closer  proning.  These  Hybrids 
are  still  valuable,  frequently  concentrating 
in  the  same  flower  perfection  in  the 
desired  ooints — form,  fulness,  and  size ; 
and  fhruier,  many  of  them  are  brilliant 
in  colour.  For  general  culture  and  pro* 
pagation  see  p.  882. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  beat 
varieties  grown  : — 

Blavni  No.  2,  blush-pink,  fine,  very 
large  and  double. 

Brennui  or  Bruttit,  deep  carmine, 
superb,  very  large  and  fiill. 

Charlet  Lawton,  vivid  rose  shaded, 
large  and  full ;  one  of  the  best. 

Charles  Duval,  deep  pink,  large  and 
foil,  capped. 

Ch«nedole,  light  vivid  crimson,  colour 
exquisite,  very  large  and  double ;  a  fine 
pillar  Rose. 

ComtsMB  Laeipide,  silvery  blush, 
sometimes  ro^  fle^,  large,  foil,  cupped. 

Covpe  d'Hibi,  rich  deep  {dnk,  large 
and  very  double;  one  of  the  best. 

Fulgent,  deep  crimson ;  a  good  climb- 
ing Rose. 

OeTieral  Jaeqjieminot,  deep  purple, 
shaded  with  crimson. 

Juno,  pale  rose,  blush  edges,  very  large 
and  fall. 

Madanu  Barriot,  light  rose,  shaded. 

Madame  Plantier,  pure  white,  free 
bloomer,  beautiful,  foU  ;  the  finest  of  all 
pure  white  Roses  for  massing. 

MadaUae,    white,    usually    margined 

Panl  Perrai,  beautiful  pale  rose,  fine, 
very  large  and  fall. 

Pwul  RicoMt,  bright  rosy  crimson, 
large  and  fuU  ;  one  of  the  best. 

Paul  Ferdter,  magnificent  bright  rose, 
large,  full,  and  perfectly  imbricated; 
.  good  Rose. 
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Bomenir  de  Pierre  Dumy,  deep 
velvety  red,  very  Urge  end  doable ;  fine. 

Vivid,  vi»id  erimioD,  very  ehowy ;  a 
fine  pillar  or  cQimbing  Row. 

WilUam  Jette,  pnmiBh-erimson,  tinged 
with  lilu,  large  and  donbla. 


AlUiongh  the  best  Climbing  Boeee  beve 
already  been  mentioned  in  the  eeottona  to 
which  they  belong,  it  may  be  eonTenieat 
to  have  a  Mparate  liat  of  them  for  ready 
reference.  With  the  eioeption  of  the 
Banksian  BoaeB  (see  p.  896)  most  of  the 
Climbing  Roaes  are  easily  grown,  and 
their  general  culture  and  propagation  are 
aa  detailed  at  p.  8B2.  Their  great  valne 
for  garden  purpoeee  oonBiate  in  the  many 
ways  they  may  be  utiliMd  for  the  orna- 
mentation of  parte  of  the  garden  where 
no  Other  plant  would  be  so  effective  or  so 
appropriate,  or  give  anch  a  wealth  of 
blossom  and  variety  of  colonr.  Old  treee, 
old  buildings,  walls,  sheda,  aiboura,  per- 
golae,  arohes,  trellisee,  banks,  and  almost 
any  place  where  long  rambling  blanches 
will  go,  are  suitable  places  for  Climbing 
Roees,  provided  they  are  judiciously 
planted,  and  not  overcrowded. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
best  Climbing  Roses : — 

HIBRin    PB&FBTDAI.   CIJKBEBS 

CHmbing  Ihmkeu  of  Norfolk  (p.  886). 
Climbing  EUenne  Level  (p.  8B6). 
Climbing  JuUt  Margoltin  (p.  886). 
Climbing  Star  of  Waltham  (p.  887). 
Climbing  Victor  Verdier  {p.  887). 
PcmVi  Carmine  PiUar  {p.  888). 
Clvmhing  Edouard  Morren  (p.  886). 
CUmbiny  La  France  (p,  888). 
Climbing  Marie  Cointet  (p.  888). 
CHmbing  Queen  of  Queena  (p.  888). 
Princess  Ltmiie  Victoria  (p.  889). 

TBA-9CXNTBD    CUMBBRS 

CUmhing  KiUterin  Auguiia  Victoria 
(p.  898). 

CUmbiTig  PerU  de*  Ja/rdin*  (p.  891). 
Climbing  Devoniensit  (p.  891). 
Climbing  Niphetos  (p.  891). 
Cheshant  Hybrid  (p.  892). 
Glwre  de  Dtjon  fp.  891). 
Longworth  EarrAler  (p.  892). 
Beine  Marie  Henrietle  (p.  892). 

HOISBTTE    CLIHBBRB   AMD   TBKIR    HTBKIDB 

Aimie  Vibert  (p.  898). 
Alitler  BteOa  Oray  (p.  898). 


Bhwri  No.  I  (p.  894). 

Comtetse  de  Oalard  Beam  (p.  898). 

Jaune  Detprez  (p.  898). 

Bive  <f  or  (p.  894). 

Vioid  (p.  400). 

Wm.  Allen  Bichardeon  (p.  894). 

OTHEB  OUMBIHS  BOBBB 

Ayrshire,  eee  varieties  (p.  898). 

Banktiam  varieti^  (p.  896). 

Cramoitie  eupirieare  (monthly), 
(p.  894). 

Evergreen  varietie*  (p.  898). 

MulMlora  or  PolyantJta  varietiet 
(p.  897). 

Muek  Bote*  (B.  mosohata)  (p.  408). 

R.  letigera  (p.  404). 

B.  wichuriana  {p.  40fl). 

WILD  ROSES.— Besides  the  florist's 
Rose,  there  are  several  beantifol  natural 
species  which  deserve  a  place  in  the 
garden.  Of  coarse  one  of  the  greatest 
difTerenoes  between  the  two  groups  is  that 
the  flowers  of  the  wild  species  are  usually 
single,  and  have  the  general  characters  ae 
desoribed  at  p.  882.  In  the  garden  forma 
the  numerous  stamens  have  been  trans- 
formed into  petals,  henoe  the  '  doubling. ' 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  They 
thrive  in  good  soil,  but  it  is  not  neoeeaary 
to  take  the  same  amount  of  trouble  over 
pruning  them  aa  with  Hybrid  Perpetnals 
and  such  like.  A  thinning  out  of  the 
branches  and  dead  wood  here  and  there 
is  sufficient,  and  very  little  shortening 
book  of  the  shoots  ia  required  during  the 
year.  The^  are  not  nearly  so  much 
subject  to  disease  and  insect  pests  as  the 
garden  varieties,  and  the  fact  that  they 
vary  a  good  deal  in  habit — from  dwarf 
sturdy  hnshes  to  long-branched  climbers — 
enables  one  to  use  ttiem  in  many  w^re. 

They  may  be  increased  by  seeds,  hat 
owing  to  the  ease  with  which  some  of 
them  hybridise,  the  progeny  may  not 
come  qmte  trne.  They  are  probably  best 
obtained  by  layering  the  branohee,  and 
thus  getting  them  on  their  own  roots. 
The  fulowing  is  a  selection : — 

R.  adcnUiis. — A  native  of  North  tem- 
perate regions,  with  very  priokly  stemB 
and  very  glancons  leaves,  oomposed  of 
about  7  oval,  elightiy  rugose,  serrated 
leaflets.  Flowera  in  June,  pale  blush, 
solitary,  fragrant,  followed  by  yellowiBh- 
orange  obovoid  fruits. 

Culture  do.  OS  above. 
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R,  tlbft.  —  Thia  ie  of  garden  ongin, 
and  has  given  rise  to  the  '  Alba '  roses 
(see  p.  897).  It  grows  4-7  ft.  high,  with 
straight  or  falaate  priokles,  oblong, 
fflauoons,  serrated  le&fleta,  and  very  &a- 

Knt,  white  or  delicate  blush  blooms  in 
le  and  Jnly.  Fruit  Morlet  or  blood- 
red,  oblong,  nnarmed.  There  is  a  sweet- 
scented  variety  called  ruavealeni. 

Culture  itc.  sfi  above. 

R.  klpina. — A  native  of  Europe,  about 
8  ft.  high,  with  prickles  on  ihe  yoimg 
■terns.  Leaflets  S-11,  ovate  or  obovate, 
sharply  serrated.  Flowers  in  Jnne,  pink 
or  rose.  Fmit  orange-red,  ovate  or 
ronndish,  drooping.    The  Bonrsalt  Boses 


R.  alt^ca. — A  beautiful  species  S-4 
ft.  high  with  white  floweiB  2-8  in.  across, 
produced  during  May  and  June.  The 
bundle  of  bright  yellow  stamens  in  the 
centre  is  in  good  oontiast  to  the  roundish 
wedge-shaped  petals. 
Culture  tic.  as  above. 
R.  be^c^riana. — A  pretty  shrub  4-6  ft, 
high,  native  of  Central  Asia.  The  leaves 
are  composed  of  8-4  pairs  of  small  elliptic 
serrate  leaflets,  and  furnish  slender 
branches  having  only  a  few  leonrred 
^ines  but  no  pncklm.  The  small  white 
flowers  are  home  in  rather  large  corymbs, 
and  eontinue  to  appear  thronghont  the 
summer  months.  They  are  afterwards 
■oooeeded  by  fruits  not  much  larger  than 
a  pea,  at  first  orange-red,  but  tunung  deep 
purple -black  when  ripe. 
Culture  <fr.  as  above. 
R.  bncteata  (Marearhiey  Rote). — 
An  erect  woolly  Chinese  plant  about  2  Pi. 
high,  armed  with  strong,  recurved,  oAen 
twin  priokles.  Leaflets  6-9,  obovate, 
slightly  serrated,  smooth,  shining. 
Flowers  in  July,  large,  white,  solitary 
and  sweetly  scented.  The  variety  aiba 
timplec  has  a  conapioaoDs  mass  of  yellow 
stamens  in  the  (lentrs,  while  Marie 
Leonida  has  large  double  white  flowers, 
creamy  blush  in  the  centre. 

Culture  dtc.  as  above.  The  Macartney 
Rom*,  though  somewhat  tender,  are  very 
pretty  and  distinct  and  almost  evergreen. 
They  repay  for  a  little  care  and  should  be 
grown  in  warm  sunny  spots  on  a  south 
wall  or  fence. 

R.  caniua  (Dog  Rote). — A  handsome 
Britiah  Rose  forming  huge  bushes  in  our 


thickets  and  hedges,  and  having  arching 

prickly  branches  with  smooth  or  slightly 
nairy  and  sharply  toothed  leaflets.  The 
beautiful  eup-shaped  blossoms,  2-8  in. 
across,  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  vary 
from  pure  white  to  deep  rose  in  colour. 
There  are   many  varieties  of    the  Dog 

Culture  tte.  as  above.  Exoellent 
for  hedges,  and  for  stocks. 

R.  Carolina  (Carolina  Stoamp  Rote), 
A  pretty  M.  American  species  4-7  n. 
hig^,  armed  with  stout  hooked  prickles. 
Leaflets  6-9,  elliptical.  Flowers  from 
June  to  September,  pink,  in  corymbs 
of  a  dozen  or  more.    Fruit   somewhat 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

R.  centifolia  (Provenoe  or  Cabbage 
Roie).-~A  pretty  Bose  S-6  ft.  high,  native 
of  the  East,  with  prickly  branches  and 
leaves  composed  of  5-7  ovate  serrate 
leaflets  slightly  hairy  on  the  under  sur- 
face. The  large  sweet-scented  rose-purple 
flowers  appear  in  June  and  July  and  are 
succeeded  by  fragrant  top-shaped  'hips.' 
The  variety  jnuacoia  with  rose  or  white 
flowers  is  the   origin  of  the  Mobs   Bose 


Culture  itc.  as  above. 


{Danuuk  Eoge). — This, 


bushes  2-4  ft.  high.  It  has  very  prickly 
stems  and  leaves  composed  of  5-7  ovate 
stifflsh  leaflets.  The  large  sweet-scented 
white  or  rosy  flowers  are  home  in  trasses 
in  June  and  July,  and  have  clammy  hairy 
calyces. 

Culture  (to.  as  above. 

R.  femiginea  [R.  ruhrifolia).  —  A 
European  species  like  the  '  British  Dog 
Bose.'  It  has  deep  red  or  purple  stems 
about  8  ft.  high,  armed  with  small  short 
hooked  prickles.  Leaflets  ovate,  toothed, 
very  glaucous,  and  brightly  tinged  with 
red,  wrinkled.  Flowers  in  August,  deep 
red,  small.  Fmit  purple.red  with  a  soft 
flesh. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

R.  s^allicm.  —  A  native  of  Southern 
Europe  and  Western  Asia  2-8  ft.  high, 
with  prickly  stems  and  5-7.  ovate  or 
lance-shapea  leathery  leaflets  composing 
the  leaves.  The  flowers,  which  vary  from 
red  to  crimson  and  ate  double  or  semi- 
double,  appear  in  June  and  July. 
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Culture  do.  EtB  above.  Several  garden 
Boaee  have  originated  from  tbia  species. 

R.  sig^aiitea.r-A.  magnifieunt  Indifm 
climbing  Hose  with  atems  often  reaching 
a  length  of  40  ft.  Flowers  jmre  white, 
6  ID.  or  more  aorosB,  golden-yellow  in 
bnd.  This  species  has  not  yet  been 
flowered  in  the  British  Islands,  but  has 
done  so  in  the  south  of  France.  It  is 
hardj  in  the  milder  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  it  may  some  da;  astonish  its  pos- 
sesaors  by  showing  its  beautiful  blossoma. 

Cult-are  dc.  as  above,  p.  882, 

R.  GodefrojK. — A  compact,  smooth- 
stemmed  bnsh,  native  of  Persia,  with  shin- 
ing dark  greeu  leaves,  having  5-7  leaflets. 
Flowera  in  summer,  large,  with  numerous 
white  petals. 

Culture  ito.  as  above,  p.  882. 

R.  Hardi.  —  This  is  supposed  to  be 
a  hybrid  between  the  simple -leaved  and 
yellow-flowered  R.  limplicifolia  and  the 
white-flowered  B.  involaeraia  which  has 
compound  leaves.  It  is  a  rather  pretty 
Rose  with  leaves  composed  of  5-T  serrate 
leaflets,  the  terminal  one  of  which  is  much 
larger  than  the  others.  The  flowers 
resemble  those  of  a  Cistus  (see  p.  228) ,  being 
2  in.  across  and  soft  yellow  in  colour  with 
a  crimson  blotch  at  the  baae  of  each 
notched  petal.  It  growsand  flowers  more 
freely  tlian  R.  Hntplicifolia, 

CuHure  rfc.  as  above,  p.  882. 

R.  hemispluerica  (B.  svlpkurea). — k 
beautiful  species  about  8  ft.  high,  native 
of  the  East,  with  somewhat  spiny  stalks. 
Leavea  composed  of  6-7  obovate  toothed 
leaflets,  paler  beneath,  and  downy  on  the 
nerves.    Flowers  in  summer,  soft  yellow. 

Culture  rfc,  as  above,  p.  882. 

R.  hispida  (it.  lutMcen*).  —  A  species 
oloBely  allied  to  the  Scotch  or  Burnet 
Rose,  but  of  uncertain  origin.  It  grows 
I>--6  ft.  high,  with  prickly  branches  and 
leaves  having  7  oval,  sharply  toothed 
leaflets.  Flowers  in  June,  white  tinged 
with  soft  yellow. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above,  p.  S82. 

R.  indtca  [Blush,  Common  China,  or 
Monthly  Bote). — A  stout,  brown -prickled 
S|)eciee,  probably  native  of  China,  not- 
withstanding its  name.  Leaflets8-5, shin- 
ing, elliptic  acuminate,  crenate  serrate, 
dark  above,  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers 
at  all  seasons  (hence  the  name  Monthly 
Rose),  usually  semi-double,  red,  numerons. 
Fruit  scarlet,  obovate. 


This  species  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  production  of  the  China  or 
Bengal  Boses  (see  p-  394),  the  Bourbon 
(p.  894),  and  the  Tea  Boses  (p-  889). 

The  *  Qreen  Rose '  called  monitrosa 
is  a  variety  of  indiea. 

Culture  dc.  ae  above,  p.  882. 

R.  inrolncraU  (B.  LyeUC) — A  pretty 
Indian  Rose  about  6  fl.  high,  with  leaves 
8-4  in-  long,  and  composed  of  8  or  4 
pairs  of  eUiptio  oblong  finely  serrate  leaf- 
lets. The  white  sweet-scented  flowers, 
each  2-8  in.  across,  are  produced  in  July 
and  August  either  singly  or  in  small 
dusters,  and  are  sucuccded  by  round, 
woolly-stemmed  fruits. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above,  p.  882. 

R.  Itevinta  [R.  »inica).  —  C?i«roltee 
Bote. — A  Chinese  Rose,  now  naturalised 
in  the  United  States  and  West  Indies- 
It  has  Ions  trailing  stems,  the  branches 
armed  with  stoat,  curved  prickles  and 
evergreen,  usually  S-fbliolate,  smooth  and 
shining  leaves,  hairy  on  the  midribs. 
Flowers  in  June,  white,  large,  solitary. 
Fruit  orange-red,  warty.  Rather  tender- 
Culture  iFc.  as  above,  p,  382. 

R.  ludda. — A  beautiful  K.  American 
Rose  1-2  ft.  high,  armed  with  briatly 
prickles.  Leaflets  shining  green,  0-9  ellip- 
Uc  or  oblong  lance-shaped,  sharply  serra- 
ted. Flowers  from  May  to  July,  red,  1-8 
on  a  staik.  The  variety  ^orepleno  has 
channing  double  flowerB,  It  is  known  as 
'Rose  Button.'  The  fruits  of  this  Rose  are 
deep  red,  about  the  size  of  a  Haxel-nnt, 
and  look  handsome  among  the  autnmn- 
tinted  foliage. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

R  lutea  (R.  EgUinferia).^AH»- 
trian  Briar. — An  Eastern  speries  about 
8  ft.  high,  with  straight  prickles.  Leaves 
l}-8  in.  long;  leaflets  2  4  uairs,  ellip- 
tic ovate  or  roundish,  deeplv  toothed. 
Flowers  in  June  2-2  j  in.  across.  The 
variety  punicea  has  flowers  scarlet  inside, 
yellow  outside,  and  purple  stigmas.  There 
IS  also  a  form  (florc  2>leno)  with  double 
flowers  which  looks  pulicularly  attractive 
when  laden  with  blossom. 

The  bestknown  forms  are  the  Austrian 
Yellow  and  Austrian  Copper  Briars  with 
beautifiil  single  flowers.  BarHtoni  and 
the  Pertian  Yelloia  are  also  fine  golden. 

J'eUow.  The  latter  has  leaves  scented 
ike  Sweet  Briar.  When  pruning  the  head 
should  be  well  thinned,  but  the  shoots 
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intended  fbr  flowering  shoold  be  allowed 
loremaui  long. 

Culture  do.  tu  ftbove,  p.  883. 

R.  mkCTO|ih^lA.  —  A  distinct  ]mick]y 
Rose,  about  0  ft.  high,  native  of  Thibet. 
Leavea  2-8  in.  long,  with  elliptic  ovate, 
finely  toothed  leaves  Ttenali;  downj 
beneath.  Flowers  in  snnuner,  pink, 
1-Sj^  in.  aoroBH,  with  broadly  ohcordate 
petiJs.    Fmit  sometinieB  2  in.  long. 

CiMn/re  de.  as  above,  p.  882. 

R.  microphjlls.  —  A  stardj  Chinese 
shrab,  2-4  ft.  high,  with  only  slightly 
priokly  stems  and  small  ovate  l^meta 
fl-15  in  number.  Flowers  from  Angnst 
to  October,  rather  la^e,  delioate  rose, 
very  fragrant.  Fruits  large,  globular, 
prickly,  green  or  yellowieh  when  ripe, 
exhaling  a  Pineapple  odooi. 

There  is  a  doable -flowered  variety 
{JloTt^leno)  which  has  been  mnch  longer 
in  onltivation  than  the  type. 

Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  862. 


,  oompaot -growing 
Califbmian  Rose,  the  atems  of  wmoh  are 
armed  with  nnmerona  atraight  spines, 
and  clothed  with  very  small  leaves  having 
6-7  deeply  toothed  leaflets.  The  Bmall 
aolitary  pink  or  white  flowers  are  produced 
on  short  spurs  along  the  branohee. 

OvXture  de.  as  above,  p.  882. 

R.  mollis. — A  British  species  forming 
a  large  bneh  with  erect  or  arching  prickly 
stems  and  ver^  hairy  leaves.  The  red 
flowers  appear  in  Jnne  and  Jnly  and  ore 
soeoeeded  by  roondish  or  top-ahaped 
fmits  omaUy  densely  covered  with 
prickles. 

CitUKre  de.  as  above,  p.  882. 

R.  moichatft  {B,  Brwtoni).  ~  Muak 
Rota, — A  native  of  8.  Europe  to  India, 
with  climbing  sterna  20  (t.  or  more  in 
length.  Leaves  2-6  in.  long,  with  2-4 
pairs  of  ovate  or  ovate -lance-shaped  acnte 
leaflets,  shupljBeirated,  somewhat  downy 
beneath.  Flowers  in  July  and  August, 
about  2  in.  acroes,  yellowuh-white,  very 
numeronB,  in  compound  corymbs  and 
delioately  fragrant.  This  ia  one  of  the 
reputed  parents  of  the  Noisette  Btiaes 
(see  p.  898),  and  ia  ezceUent  for  ontting 
purp«Mfl'  In  the  variety  rwvea  the 
bloMOms  are  pure  white  eometimes 
flnaiied  with  pink. 

Hnafc  Bosee  ore  of  rapid  growth, 
beet  adapted  for  elimbers ;  they  require 
littia  pruning.  The  flowers  have  a  peculiar 


Mnak-like  scent  as  a  point  of  distinction, 
but  it  requires  a  still,  moist  atniosphere  to 
be  readily  appreciable. 

The  following  are  good  varieties  : — - 

Eliio,  Werry,  nankeen- yellow,  chan- 
ging to  white. 

Fringed,  white,  petals  serrated; 
cupped. 

Prinoette  de  Nattau,  yellowiah  straw, 
cupped,  very  sweet. 

Siveri,  pink  shaded  with  buff. 


[B.  polyantka).  —  A 
native  of  China  and  Japan,  with  stems 
about  12  ft  long,  having  scattered  slender 
prickles.  Leaflets  ovate  tanoe -shaped, 
slightly  wrinkled.  Flowers  in  June,  white, 
pink,  or  pntple,  in  corymbs.  Frrdte 
bright  red.  Caimea  ia  a  donhle  pink- 
flowered  form  ;  flore  plena  differs  flram 
the  type  only  in  its  double  flowers,  and 
platyphylla  has  broader  leafleta  and  pur- 
ple double  flowera. 

The  'Dawson  Bose '  is  a  hybrid  be- 
tween R.  mvMifioTa  and  the  crimson 
Hybrid  Perpetual  'Oeneral  Jacqueminot-' 
It  has  gracefully  arobiug  sprays  of  semi- 
double  pink  and  white  bloBBoms,  12-20  in 
a  cluster,  during  June  and  July.  It  is  an 
elegant  Rose  for  mossing  In  beds  on  grass- 
land. 

Gvitvire  do.  as  above,  p.  E162. 
R.  mitkana. — A  distinct  species  from 
N.W.  America,  having  rather  broad 
smooth  or  downy  leaves,  at  the  base  of 
which  there  are  usnally  some  broad  flat 
apines,  and  occasianally  scattered  priokles. 
The  flowers  ore  borne  in  loose  corymbs, 
and  ore  succeeded  by  round  bright  scarlet 
fruits  about  }  in.  in  diameter. 
Cnllure  de.  as  above,  p.  882. 
R.  piaocaipa  (B.  pw^/brmi*).— An  In- 
teresting  Califomian  Rose  having  smooth 
reddish  stems  armed  with  straight  prickles. 
It  makes  a  long  strolling  freely  branched 
bush  clothed  with  rather  small  leaves  of 
6  leaflets.  The  bright  piuk  flowers,  each 
about  an  inch  across,  appear  in  twos  and 
threes  in  summer,  and  are  followed  by 
roundish  red  frniU  about  i  in.  through, 
which  look  very  attractive. 
Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  882, 
R.  Pinardi.~A  beautifhl  species  16- 
20  ft.  high,  native  of  the  Caspian  shores. 
The  spiny  glaucous  branohes  are  spreading 
or  bwt  downwards,  and  are  fnmished 
with  deep  green  leaves.  The  sweet- 
scented    white   or   blush-white   blossoms 
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aie  Bemi-donble ;  they  appeEtr  late  im 
STUumer  and  are  prodnoed  in  great  abund- 
ance in  upright  COTymbe,  being  sncoeeded 
b;  deep  red  froita. 

Culture  ttc.  a*  aboTO,  p.  882. 
R.  pomifeim  {Apple  Bote).—Thie  ia  an 
old-&^oned  British  Rose  with  glancons 
foliage.  The  flowen  are  single,  blueh- 
oolonred,  and  enoMeded  by  handsome 
scarlet  frnitB  1-2  in.  long,  apple  or  pear- 
shaped,  and  covered  with  bristles. 
Cultwe  Jc.  as  above,  p.  382. 
R.  repens  (B.  amenatt).— A  rambling 
British  and  European  meoies,  2-8  h. 
high,  &om  which  ttke  Aymdre  Boses  have 
been  developed.  Tfaetrwlingpnrplishglaii- 
oons  stems  are  armed  with  stoat  strongly 
hooked  prickles,  and  clothed  with  smooth 
leaflets,  glanooua  beneath.  Flowers  ~  in 
summer,  1-6  in  a  truss,  rarely  solitary, 
white,  with  a  yellow  blotch  at  the  base 
of  ea<di  petal.  Csjyx  ptlrple.  There  are 
several  forms,  and  also  one  with  double 
flowers. 

Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  882. 
R,  rublglnoaa  (Eglamivne  ;  Suieel 
Briar). — A  delight^iUy  fragrant  pretty 
native  Wild  Boss  about  5  it.  nigh.  Leaf- 
lets glabrous  above,  downy  beneath. 
Flowers  in  June,  pink,  1-3  on  a  stem.  It 
is  on  excellent  hedge  plant,  and  not  a  few 
places  in  England  boast  a  '  Sweet  Briar 
Lane.' 

Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  882. 
R.  mgOM  (Japanete  or  Baanana* 
Boss). — A  distinct -looking  and  handsome 
bush  abont  4  ft.  high,  native  of  Japan, 
densely  armed  with  straight  prickles. 
Leaflets  5-9,  ovate,  much  wrinkled, 
serrated,  blnnt.  Flowers  in  June,  red, 
large,  solitary.  Fruit  as  large  as  a  thrush 
egg,  varying  from  orange-red  to  deep  red, 
very  handsome,  with  an  edible  polp. 
There  ore  several  forms,  the  best  of  which 
ore  alba,  with  pure  white  flowers ;  plena, 
a  double  crimson  ;  Couberl't  Double 
White  with  beautiful  satiny  white  flowers ; 
fimbriata,  white  Ficotee  edged  petals; 
and  Mdme.  Qeorgea  Bruant,  white,  semi- 
double. 

B.  rugota  has  been  crossed  with  some 
of  the  Bengal  Boses,  and  has  produced  a 
hybrid  called  calocarpa,  and  it  has  also 
been  crossed  with  the  well-known  hybrid 
perpetual  Qenaral  Jacqueminot.  There 
seems  to  be  a  great  mture  before  this 
species  in  the  hands  of  the  hybridist. 
Culture  tie,  aa  above,  p.  862. 


R.  ■ericea.—An  Indian  species,  witli 
■mooth  or  slightly  prickly  stems  which, 
when  young,  are  sometimes  red.  Leaves 
1-S  in.  long,  with  7-9  oblong,  blnnt, 
sharply  toothed  leaflets,  dlky  oeneath. 
Flowers  in  May,  white,  ntrely  pink  or 
pale  yellow,  often  having  only  4  instead 
of  6  petals.  The  variety  pteraeantha  is 
'distinguished  by  having  winged,  thin 
spines,  sometimes  1  j  in.  wide  at  the  base. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  862. 

R.  setieera  (OUmhing  or  Prairie 
Boae).~k  pretty  N.  American  climber, 
stems  10-20  ft.,  armed  with  stout 
straightish  prickles.  Leaflets  8-&,  ovate 
Bcnte,  sharply  serrated,  smooth  or  downy 
beneath.  Flowers  in  July,  deep  rose, 
changing  to  whjte,  corymbose. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  882. 

R.  nmplicifolia  (B.  berberifoUa). — -An 
Asiatic  species  2-8  ft.  high,  remarkable 
for  its  small,  simple.  Barberry-like,  downy 
leaves  and  slender  downy  branches. 
Flowers  in  June,  sweet-scented,  sohtary, 
deep  yellow,  with  a  dark  crimson  spot  at 
the  base  of  each  petal. 

Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  88S. 

R.  spinosiaainiA  (S.  pimpinelUfolia). 
Bvmet  or  Scotch  Roee. — A  pretty  Briti^ 
Bose,  1-4  ft.  high,  with  very  unequal 
crowded  prickles.  Iieafleta  7-9,  ra^er 
broad,  serrated.  Flowers  in  May  and 
June,  leas  than  2  in.  across,  white  or  pink, 
I  or  more  on  a  stalk.  The  variety  altaica 
is  a  taller  growing  plant  with  broader 
leaves  and  fine  flowers. 

The  varieties  belonging  to  this  group 
all  form  compact  bushes,  flowering  abun- 
dantly early  in  the  season  before  most 
other  Boses.  They  are  not  adapted  for 
growing  as  standards.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  globular,  many  of  them  aa  they 
hang  on  tiie  bush  kioldng  like  tittle  balls. 
Their  colours  ore  yellow,  white,  and 
various  shades  of  pink,  rose,  and  crimson. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — If  care- 
fully planted  at  first  Bcotch  Boses  will 
require  but  little  attention.  They  are 
proof  against  frost  and  snow,  and  are  rarely 
if  ever  sul^ect  to  mildew  or  green  fly. 

Speaking  generally  they  are  beat 
grown  in  beds  by  themselves,  bat  are 
also  suitable  for  covering  rou^  banks 
and  transforming  them  into  a  ohanning 
picture.  In  poor  soils,  they  may  be  given 
a  good  molching  of  rotted  manure  every 
antnmn.    Only  the  bright  clear-coloored 
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varietiee  are  worth  ({rowing.  For  general 
enltore  Ae.  Bee  p.  882. 

What  are  known  aa  Perpetnal  Bootch 
Boam  are  repreeented  by  one  called  Stan- 
teeU  Perpetual,  which  hoa  rosy  bloKh 
fiowera,  often  with  a  pink  centre. 

R.  tomentosa. — A  British  and  Eoro- 
pean  Bpecies  with  arching  prickly  Btems 
6  It.  or  more  high.  Leaves  4-6  in.  long,' 
with  doubly  gerrate  leaflets,  greyish  above, 
uid  more  10  beneath.  Flowers  m  sommer. 


R.  -wichniiana.— 'A  bsautifnlJapaiUM 
Rose,  with  prostrate  stems  abont  13  ft, 
long,  and  sinning  green  leaves.  Flowara 
late  in  smnmer,  pnre  white,lf--2in,Mnws, 
slightly  raised  above  the  creeping  Btems, 

Liicida  is  a  pretty  hybrid  varieW  with 
glaneonB,  reddish  foUage,  and  bright  red 

Culture  itc.  as  above,  p.  882. 

R.  xanthina  {B.  Eea). — A  ohanuing 
dwarf,  prickly  speoies,  snitable  6a  the 
rockery,  native  of  Aighgnistan.  Leavaa 
with  6-&  small  leaflets.  Floweia  in 
summer,  golden-yellow,  less  than  1  in. 


e  dc.  as  above,  p.  883. 


woodsuma,    with    fine  deep      s 
rose-pnrple  flowers. 

Cultwre  dtc.  as  above,  p.  883. 

TribeVII.  Pohkk.— Treesand  shrabsoftenwithsimpleleaves.    Calyx-tube  adnata 
to  the  OTOry  (or  carpels  sank  in  the  top  of  the  fleshy  flower-stalk).     Stamens  n 
Fmil  a  pome  or  drupe. 


PYRUS  {Applb,  Tbar,  Quincr, 
MmiuiB,  Crab  Sm.). — A  genus  with  86-40 
spedee  of  ornamental  deciduous  trees  and 
^unba,  with  alternate,  simple  or  pinnate, 
Btolked  and  often  serrate  leaves.  Flowers 
usually  in  terminal  cymes.  Calyx  tube 
nm.shaped  or  rarely  top-like,  6-lobed. 
Petals  fi,  roundish,  shortly  clawed.  Fmit 
fleshy,  ovoid,  globose  or  pear-shaped. 

Besides  the  cultivated  Apple,  Pear, 
Uedlar,  there  are  manyother  fine  flower- 
ing trees  in  this  genus,  such  ae  the 
Japanese  Quince,  Pyru*  {CydoniaSjapo- 
niea,  and  the  Mountain  Ash  or  B«wan 
Tree,  the  latter  being  also  remarkable  for 
ite  maaaes  of  orange-red  or  scarlet  frnits. 
Some  of  the  finest  species  for  the  deoora- 
tion  of  parks,  gardens,  pleasiire  grounds, 
Ac.  ore  describ^  below. 

CvXiv/re  and  Propagation. — The  trees 
all  grow  well  in  fairly  good  garden  soil,  and 
many  of  them  might  tie  more  extensively 
Dsed  on  large  lawns  than  is  now  the  case. 
They  ore  increased  by  seeds,  layers,  cat- 
tings,  budding  and  grafting,  in  the  same 
way  asApplee  (p.  1042}  and  Pears  (p.  1069). 

P.  Mnericana  i^Sorbv*  amerie<ma). — 
Afnenetm  Motinlam  Aih, — A  beantifiil  N. 
Amerioan  tree,  with  oddly  pinnate  leaves, 
eompoaed  of  18-16  lanoe-shoped  tapering, 
•errated  leaflet*.  Flowers  in  June,  white, 
fbllowad  by  chisters  of  bright  red  berries 
■bant  the  siie  of  peas. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 


related  to  P.  eortyiutria,  with  simple  oblong 
or  lance-shaped  leaves,  usually  toothed  at 
the  edges  and  smooth  to  the  touch.  The 
baantifal  rose.colonred  flowers  appear  in 
April  and  are  delioiously  scented.  There 
is  a  double-flowered  variety  ifiore  pl&tui) 
apparently  superior  in  every  way  to  the 
single-flowered  type.  It  is  perfectly  hardy 
and  grows  in  any  good  guden  soil,  and 
bears  a  wealth  of  frsgrant  donUe  blossoms. 

Caltare  dc,  as  above. 

P.  arbntifolia  iP.floribundaY—Cholte- 
berry. — A  pretty  N.  American  shrub  3-10 
fl.high.  Leaves  simple,  oblong  or  obovate, 
finely  serrate,  woolly  beneaUi.  Flowers 
in  May  and  June,  white,  sometimes 
purple- tinted.  Pruit  red  or  purple,  pear- 
shaped  or  globular.  The  vanety  melano- 
ca/Tpa  (P.  grandi/olia)  haa  larger  leaves, 
and  dark  purple  firuits. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

P.  Aria  {TFftite  Beam  Tree). — A 
British  tree  sometimes  attaining  a  height 
of  40ft.  Leavessimple  orpinnatifid,3-6 
in.  long,  smooth  above,  plaited,  coarsely 
and  irtegularlv  toothed,  deeply  lobed, 
cottony  beneatn.  Flowers  in  May  and 
June,  white,  i  in.  aoross,  in  loose  corymbs. 
Fruit  red  or  soarlet,  dotted,  abont  J  in.  in 
diameter.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties 
varying  somewhat  in  the  leaves  and  the 
colour  of  the  fmits. 

CuUMTe  ife.  OS  above. 

P.  Aacaparia  (MouMtain  Aih;  Botoan 
Tree).— A  well-known  British  tree  10-80 
ft.  high,  leaves  6-8  in.  long,  with  6-8  paira 
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of  liDear  oblong,  eerrate  leafieta.  Flowers 
abont  Whitsuntide,  creamy  while,  in 
dense  oymeB  4-6  in.  long.  Fnut  Boarlet 
sr  orange-red.  There  are  several  forma, 
among  them  being /cuCi^fa,  more  erect 
in  growth ;  frvetvt-lnUo,  with  yellow 
berries ;  pmd'ula,  with  weeping  branches ; 
and  vwnegata,  with  variegated  leaves, 
not  well  marked. 

Culture  <te.  as  above. 

P.  bMCAU  {Siberian  Cherry  Crab). 
A  handsome  Siberian  tree  15-20  ft.  high, 
with  ovate  acate  serrated  leaves  on  long 
•talks.  Flowers  in  April  and  Maj,  white, 
crowded.  Fruit  yellow  tinged  with  red, 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  Cherry.  A 
verv  variable  speoies,  chiefly  recognised 
by  its  deciduoas  calyx  lobes. 

Culture  tte.  as  above. 

P.  Chanwemeapilua  (Cratucgua  Chamis- 
mswpiiut ;  Sorbut  CluxmajnespUu*). — 
FaUe  Qumce. — A  shrub  5-6  ft.  lugh, 
native  of  the  moontainous  parts  of  Europe. 
Jjeaves  ovate,  serrate,  smooth,  downy 
when  young.  Flowers  in  May  and  June, 
reddish.  Fruit  red,  round.  The  variety 
HotU  has  broadly  elliptic,  often  lobed 
leavee,  and  rosy  pink  flowers  in  large 
terminal  corymbs. 

Culture  tfc,  as  above. 

P.  commimis  (Wild  Pear).—k  native 
tree  20-40  ft  high,  with  oblong-ovaie 
acnte,  bluntly  serrated  leaves,  more  or  less 
downy  when  young.  Flowers  in  April 
and  May,  white,  1-1}  in.  across.  Fruit 
1  -2  in.  long,  pear-shaped.  There  are 
several  forms,  such  as  cotini/olia,  fasci- 
cidarii,  ftoTF plena, pPTidula,  tc. 

Culture  lie.  as  above  ;  see  also  Pear, 
p.  1059. 

P.  coronaria  [Stoeet-tctnted  Crab). — 
A  pretty  N.  American  tree  20  ft.  hi^. 
Leaves  simple,  ovate,  somewhat  cordate, 
deeply  toothed  or  lobed.  Flowers  in  May, 
ro^,  large,  fragrant.  Fruit  greenish, 
fragrant.  The  variety  fliyre  plena  is  far 
superior  to  the  single- flowered  type.  Its 
blossoms  are  rosy  white,  and  over  2  in. 
aeioas  with  2  or  8  rows  of  petab.  The 
bloesoms  are  borne  in  large  clusters,  and 
render  this  one  of  the  finest  flowering 
trees  at  the  end  of  May. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

P.  floribunda.  —  A  very  ornamental 
J^onese  Crab,  with  slender  shoots  and 
amall,  oblong  lance-shaped,  toothed  leaves. 
Flowers  in  May,  rich    rosy   red,  freely 


produced.  Fruit  long- stalked,  very  small, 
roundish.  There  are  numerous  varieties, 
including  alrotangvinea,  with  d»ep  red 
flowers;  BUteRatM,  uaA pendiula,Aroof- 
ing  habit ;  Toringo  (the  Tormgo  Crab),  a 
variety  with  sharply  cut,  usually  S-lobed, 
downy  leaves,  and  others ;  its  sub- variety 
Bingo  is  a  free  -fl  o wering,  ornamental  ahmb 
with  deeper-lobed  leaves. 

Flare  plena  (also  known  as  Malut 
halleana  and  M.  Parkmanni)  Is  a  beauti- 
ful tree  10-18  ft.  high,  with  more  or  less 
double  flowers  of  a  soft  rosy  tint  and  graco- 
fiiUy  borne  on  long  slender  red-brown 
stalks. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above. 

P.  ^ennuiica  {MetpUat  g&rmamea). 
Corntnon  Medlar, — A  free-flowering  Bri- 
tish tree  1&-20  ft.  high,  with  obovate  or 
lanoe-shaped  serrated  leaves,  somewhat 
downy  beneath.  Flowers  in  May  and 
June,  white,  over  an  inch  across.  F^wt 
about  1  in.  in  diameter,  roundish,  with  a 
depressed  area  at  the  top,  and  persistent 
calyx  lobes.     There  are  sever^  forms. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  See  also  Med- 
lar, p.  1085. 

P.  japonica  {Oydonia  japoniea).— 
Japajieie  Quince.— A  handsome  Japan- 
ese shrub  6-8  ft.  high,  with  smooth,  oval, 
crenate  serrate  leaves.  Flowers  brilliant 
scarlet,  produced  in  great  profusion  soon 
after  Christmas,  and  while  the  plant  is  in 
a  leafless  state.  Fruit  green,  fragrant, 
but  not  edible.    There  are  several  forme, 


form,  nwttii*,  is  very  pretty.  There  ia 
also  a  semi-double  variety. 

Grown  as  a  bush  or  against  walls,  the 
Japanese  Quince  always  looks  efTectire 
and  brilliant  during  the  dullest  season  of 
the  year,  and  continues  to  blossom  well 
into  May.  Small  plants  in  pots  flower 
freely  in  cold  houses  early  in  the  year. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  Sm  also  Quince, 
p.  1085. 

P.  lobata  (Metpiliit  grandiftora). — 
A  Caucasian  Medlar  about  20  ft.  high. 
Leaves  oblong  elliptic,  serrate,  nerves 
beneath,  downy.  Flowers  in  May  and 
June,  white,  about  i  in.  across. 

Culture  itc,  as  aoove.  See  also  Med- 
lar, p.  108!). 

P.  Mains  {Crab;  Wild  AppU).—It. 
British  tree  about  20  ft.  high.  Leaves 
1-2  in.  long,  oblong,  rounded,  pointed  or 
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tul«d.  Flowers  ia  Ma^,  pink  Mid  white, 
•bant  11  in.  acroas.  Fruit  yellow,  1  in.  in 
diameter,  rotrndish.  There  ore  Mveral 
TUietiea,  the  beet  of  which  are  Bertini, 
remarkable  for  ita  mosfieH  of  bright- 
oolonred  fhiita ;  craiagina,  with  frnitR 
like  the  Hawthorn ;  and  tempervirent, 
the  leaves  of  which  remain  long  alter  the 
others  have  dropped.  The  variety  aurea 
has  yellow  leavea  with  a  green  pat«h  in 
the  centre. 

CuHure  dc,  aa  above.  Bee  alio  Apple, 
p.  1043. 

P.  Maiilei  (Cydonui  MauUii).  —A 
lovely  Japaneee,  somewhat  spiny,  shmb 
2-4  ft.  high,  oloaely  allifld  to  P.  japonica, 
than  which  it  is  dwarfer,  and  smaller 
leaved.  Flowers  in  April,  bright  orange- 
red,  niimerouB,  followed  by  very  fragrant 
orange- yellow  fruits  1^2  in.  in  diameter, 
which  are  excellent  oa  a  preserve. 

Culiure  dc.  aa  above.  See  also  Quince, 
p.  1066. 

P.  piimatifida  (P.  fenniea). — An  orna- 
mental tree  said  to  be  a  true  native  of  the 
Island  of  Arran.  It  hae  oblong  leaves 
5-6  in.  long,  pinnately  cut  and  toothed 
eepeoially  towards  the  base,  the  under 
surface  being  covered  with  hoary  down. 
The  white  aweet-ecented  flowere  are  borne 
in  loose  corymbose  clusters  in  May  and 
June,  and  are  ancoeeded  by  scarlet  fruits 
about  i  in^  long,  which  look  remarkably 
pretn  in  aatmnn. 

CtUture  <te.  as  above,  p.  405. 

P.  pmnifolia  [Siberian  Crah).  —  A 
Siberian  tree  20-80  ft.  high.  Leaves 
ovate,  pointed,  serrate,  like  those  of  the 
Cherry  tree.  Flowers  in  April  and  Ua^, 
white,  like  those  of  the  Fear.  Fruit 
yellowish,  red  on  the  sunny  side,  bcme  in 
great  abundance,  and  of  an  agreeable 
aoiduloos  flavour.  There  are  several 
varietiea  of  the  Siberian  Crab  including  a 
double- flowered  one  {^re;  I^no),adioop- 
ing  one  {pendula),  and  a  soarlet-frnited 
one  (/mctu  coecineo). 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  See  also  Apple, 
p.  1042. 

P.  aalidfolia.— A  beautifiil  flowering 
tree  10-80  ft.  high,  native  of  Siberia.  It 
has  narrow  lance-shaped  leaves  2-8  in. 
long,  finely  toothed  on  the  margins,  and 
more  or  less  hoary  on  the  under  surface. 
Tb«  oharming  pare  white  flowers,  about 
an  inch  across,  are  borne  in  dense  corymbs 
during  the  epringmonthe,  and  (heir  purity 


is  enhanced  by  the  dark  stamens  in  the 

P.  Anemia  {Sandy  Pear  ;  Snow 
Pear).— A  Chinese  tree,  with  leaves  like 
those  of  the  common  Fear,  bat  larger,  and 
almost  evergreen,  the  young  ones  being 
rendered  very  conapicuoue  m  spring  by 
their  bronzy-red  tint.  Flowers  m  A^ril, 
white.  Fruit  Apple-like,  warty,  andgntty 
flavoured. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above,  p.  405. 

P.  Sorbna  [Sorbiu  dometliea).  —  A 
native  of  Britain  20-60  ft.  high.  Leavea 
pinnate  ;  leaflets  toothed  near  the  apex, 
cottony  beneath.  Flowers  in  May,  creamy 
white.  Fruit  red,  pear-shaped,  about  1  in. 
long,  painfully  irritable  when  onripe, 
but    meowed    and  rendered  edible   t>y 

Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  405. 

P.  spectabilis.  —  A  beautiful  Chinese 
tree  20-80  fl.  high.  Leaves  oval  oblong, 
serrated,  amooth.  Flowers  in  April  and 
May,  p^e  ted,  large,  semi-double  when 
open,  in  sessile  ombela.  There  is  a 
Japanese  variety  called  Kaido,  with 
blush-white  flowers,  wine-red 


Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  40S. 

P.  Tormiaalis.~A  tree  10-50  it.  high, 
native  of  Britain,  Europe,  and  N.  Africa. 
Leaves  2-4  in.  long,  oblong  ovate  or 
cordate,  6-10-lDbed,  lobes  triangular, 
pointed.  Flowers  in  April  and  Ma;^> 
white,  J  in.  across,  very  numerous.  Fruit 
pear-shaped,  gTeeniah- brown,  dotted.  The 
\»iv%iy  pirmatifida  has  more  deeply  cut 
leavea.  P.  crattegifolia  from  N,  Italy  is 
closely  iielated,  but  may  be  diitingniened 
by  (he  thinner  texture  of  the  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  pure  white  and  very  showy. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  405. 

P.  vestita  (P.  lanata;  P.  nepaUniit). 
Himalayan  Beam  Tree,  —  A  fine  tree 
20-SO  ft.  high,  with  large  ovate-acnte  or 
elliptic  leavea,  silvery  white  when  young, 
gradually  becoming  smooth  and  shinmg 
green.  Flowers  in  April  and  May,  white, 
in  woolly  corymbs.  Fruit  greenish-brown, 
about  the  size  of  a  sm^  Cherry. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

P.  vulgaris  {Cydonia  vulgarie). — 
Common  Qutnce.— Anativeof  S.  Europe, 
20  ft.  high.  Leaves  ovate,  whitish  be- 
neath, lowers  in  May  and  June,  white 
or  pale  red,  lai^.  Fruit  more  or  less 
pear-flhaped,  with  a  peculiar,  rather  plea- 
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eant  aroma.  The  variety  ludlanica,  the 
Portugal  Quince,  lias  tuger  leaves  and 
froit,  and  is  a  good  stock  for  Pears. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  See  abo  Qoince, 
p.  1085. 

CRAT£GUS  (Hawthobn  ;  White- 
thobh;  Uat;  Quick].— a  geniu  with  65 

r'les  of  beautiful  deeidnoas  trees  and 
bs,  often  spiny.  Leaves  simple,  lobed 
or  pinnatelj  cut.  Flowers  in  terminal 
corymbose  cymea.  Calyx  tabe  nm- 
shaped  or  bell-shaped,  S-lobed.  Petals  6. 
Stamens  many.  Fruit  ovoid  or  globose, 
with  hard  bony  cells  or  stones. 

Cvlture  and  Propagation. — All  the 
Hawthorns  thrive  in  any  fairly  good  soil, 
and  the  following  kinds  are  all  more  or 
leas  worth  growing  when  space  can  be 
found  for  them,  although  the  white  and 
red  May  trees  ore  sure  to  be  the  first 
favourites.  Most  of  the  kinds  are  in- 
creased by  budding  or  grafting  on  the 
common  Hawthorn  which  may  be  raised 
from  seeds  sown  either  in  drills  or  beds, 
after  the  pnlp  surroonding  the  bony 
'seeds'  has  been  rotted  away.  It  is, 
however,  more  satiB&ctoiy  to  obtain  well- 
established  yoong  trees  from  a  nnrsery- 

C.  aptifolia. — A  native  of  the  United 
States  8-10  ft.  high.  Leaves  deltoid,  6-7- 
oleft,  acutely  lobed  and  toothed.  Flowers 
in  May  and  June,  white.  Fruits  deep 
red,  ovoid. 

Ciiltare  dc.  as  above. 

C.  Azarolaa.— A  tree  15-20  ft.  high, 
native  of  8.  Europe.  Leaves  dovmy, 
trifid,  with  blunt,  coarsely  toothed  lobes. 
Flowers  in  May,  white,  sweet-scented. 
Fruit  red  or  yellow,  ovoid  globose,  agree- 
able when  ripe. 

Culture  ic.  as  above. 

C.  CarriereL— A  handsome  Thorn  of 
hybrid  ori^n  with  oblong  wedge-shaped 
serrate  leaves  and  clusters  of  large  white 
flowers  in  Ma^,  suooeeded  by  large  scarlet 
fruits  resembhng  Cherries  in  autumn. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above. 

C  coccinea  (ScarUl-fnUled  Tluim), 
A  native  of  the  United  States,  20-30  fL 
high.  Leaves  roundish- ovate,  sharply 
toothed  and  cut,  smooth.  Flowers  in 
May,  white.    Friiitbright  coral-red, ovoid, 

Erge.     Among  the  several  varieties  tiie 
st    known   are   eoralUna,   glandulota, 
indentata,,  maeracantha  (with  long  curved 


spines),  moxima,  minor,  n^apolitojMuiA 
rubvilloia. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  In  France  ("'. 
eoecinea  has  been  found  to  be  a  much 
superior  stock  to  the  Common  White 
Thorn  for  grafting  or  budding  purposes. 
It  might  be  well  to  try  it  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  especially  as  it  oan  be  quickly 
raised  from  seeds. 

C.  cordata  (C  populifolia). — Wa*h- 
ington  Thorn. — A  native  of  the  United 
States  O-IO  ft.  high.  Leaves  broadly 
ovate  or  triangular,  mostly  truncate  or 
slightly  cordate  at  the  base.  Flowers  in 
May  and  June,  white.  Fruit  red,  veij 
small,  roundish. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

C  crenulata. — A  beautiful  evergreen 
Thorn,  native  of  the  Himalayas.  The 
somewhat  drooping  branches  are  thickly 
fiunished  with  bright  green  crenulate 
leaves.  The  white  Sowers  appear  in  Uay 
and  are  succeeded  by  large  dusters  of 
brilliant  scarlet  haws  in  autimui  and 
winter. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  In  un&voured 
parts  of  the  kingdom  it  is  safer  to  grow 
this  species  on  a  south  wall,  although  in 
the  south  and  west  it  may  be  grown  as  a 
bnah.  It  requires  little  or  no  pruning  for 
several  years. 

C.  CruB-GaUi  (C.  lucida). — CocJttpur 
Thorn.— k  North  American  tree  10-«)  ft 
high,  remarkable  for  its  very  long  apinea. 
Flowers  in  May,  white  tilled  with  red. 
Fruit  scarlet,  eatable.  The  variety  linearM 
has  linear  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  few 
shorter  spines ;  nana,  ovate  lanoe-shaped 
leaves!  ovalifolia,  ovate  rather  hairy 
leaves,  semi-oordate  serrate  stipules,  and 
white  flowers  ;  prunifoUa,  broMly  ovate, 
unequally  toothed  leaves,  white  flowers ; 
pyracanthifolia,  oblong  lance -shaped. 
Willow-like  leaves  ;  and  aplendena,  with 
obovate  wedge -shaped  leaves. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  Douglas!.  —  A  native  of  N.W. 
America,  10-15  ft.  high,  with  rigid  spines. 
Leaves  obovate  or  oval,  doubly  serrate, 
smooth.  Flowers  in  May,  white.  Fruit 
dark  purple,  almost  black,  small. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

C.  flava  (C.  caroliniana;  C.  glandtt- 
lota).— A  tree  12-20  ft.  high,  native  of  the 
United  States.  Leaves  obovate  wedge- 
shaped,  somewhat  lobed,  crenate -serrate  ; 
stipules  heart-shaped.     Flowers  in  May, 
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white,  nmally  Bolitoij.  Fruit  yellow. 
Pear- shaped,  edible. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

C.  florentma. — A  native  of  Florence 
20-80  ft.  bigh.  Leaves  ovate  oblonKi 
deei^j  serrated,  downy  beneath.  Flowers 
in  Uay,  white,  ovoid,  KloboEe. 

Culture  Sc.  aa  above. 

C.  heterophylla.  —  An  Eastern  tree 
10-20  ft.  high.  Leaves  smooth,  wedge- 
■baped-lanceolate,  somewhat  8-lobed  and 
cut  at  the  apei.    Flowers  in  May,  white. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above. 

C  melanocarpa (C  Oryaeanthaoliver- 
iana).—A.  native  of  Tauria  10-20  ft.  high. 
Leaves  nsuall;  8-oleft,  Berxated  towards 
the  apex.  Flowers  in  May  and  June, 
white.     Fruit  black. 

Culture  (tc.  as  above. 

C.  t^fpa.  (C.  carpatica).^A  tree  10- 
20  ft.  high,  native  of  E.  Europe.  Leaves 
lobately  sinnated,  serrate,  ^ossy  Rreen 
above,  downy  beneath ;  stipules  oblong, 
doubly  serrate.  Flowers  in  May  and 
June,  white.    Fruit  black. 

Culture  <tc.  a*  above. 

C.  odoratiasima.— A  Crimean  tree  10- 
20  ft.  high.  Leaves  deeply  out,  downy, 
with  sharp  lance-shaped  serrated  lobes. 
Flowers  in  May  and  June,  white,  very 
sweet-scented.  Fruit  lai^,  roundish, 
yellow. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  speoiee  is 
closely  related  to  C.  orienfaltf. 


is  (C.  swngwmea). — Anative 
of  the  Levant  12-20  ft.  high ;  with  hoary 
branohes.  Leaves  8-lobed,  downy  be- 
neath; lobes  ovate,  deeply  toothed  at  the 
apex.    Flowers  in  May  and  June,  white. 

Cul^re  At.  as  above. 

C.  Oxjacantha (Common  Hav/tkom; 
May).— A  well-known  British  tree  10-20 
fL  nigh.  Leaves  obovate  wedge-shaped, 
8-oleft  or  pinnately  cnt,  smooth,  shining. 
Flowers  in  May  and  Jnae,  white,  some- 
times pink,  sweet-scented.  Fruit  crimson- 
red,  occasionally  orange. 

There  are  many  fine  forms  of  the 
Hawthorn,  the  beat  being  (turanliaca, 
with  orange-yellow  fruits ;  aurea,  distinct, 
with  golden-yellow  frnits;  eriocarpa,  with 
wooUv  frnits  and  clear  whitish  bark ; 
fidfoiUi,  Uxomiala,  and  pteridifoUa,  all 
with  finely  cut  leaves ;  A^fre^pleno  alba, 
doable  white  flowers  changing  to  pink 
with  age ;  prterox,  the  Olaetonbury  Thorn, 


sometimes  in  flower  at  Christmas  in  mild 
winters ;  carriunata  or  ro«ea,  pink  petals 
with  white  claws ;  rotea-superha  (or 
punieea),  with  large,  dark  red  flowers ; 
Paul's  Double  Bcarlet,  and  eeveral  others. 
Culbire  Ac.  as  above.  The  Bcarlet 
Thorns,  or  '  Mays '  as  they  are  popularly 
termed,  are  extensively  Ranted  in  villa 
and  suburban  gardens,  and  are  usually 
grown  as  mop-headed  standards  grafted  on 
the  commoner  kind. 

C.  pinnatifida.  —  A  diB^ct  Chinese 
Thorn  6-10  ft,  high,  with  broadly  oval 
leaves  divided  into  2-4  long  pointed 
teoihed  lobes  on  each  side;  they  are 
smooth  above  and  downy  on  the  nerves 
beneath.  The  white  flowers  appear  in 
May  in  erect  corymbose  clusters  before 
many  of  the  other  Thorns.  The  variety 
major  is  more  oroamental  than  the  type. 
It  haa  long-Btalked,  lobed  and  pinnately 
divided  leaves,  large  white  flowers  in 
clusters,  and  bright  red  pear-shaped  frnita 
about  }  in.  in  diameter.  It  looks  very 
handsome  in  automu. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above,  p.  406. 

C  Pyracaatha  (Evergreen  Thorn; 
Pyracanth). — A  beautiful  and  well-known 
tree  10-20  ft.  high,  native  of  S.  Europe, 
Leaves  smooth,  ovate  lance-shaped,  cre- 
nate.  Flowers  in  May,  white.  Fmits  of 
a  beautiful  scarlet,  as  large  as  peas, 
remaining  on  the  trees  during  winter. 
There  are  only  one  or  two  varieties,  of 
which  Lalandi,  which  fruits  more  freely 
than  the  type,  and  pauciflora,  a  dwarfer 
form,  are  uie  best. 

The  Pyraoanth  does  well  on  a  wall, 
and  looks  handsome  ^own  as  a  pyra- 
midal tree.  As  the  birds  are  very  fond  of 
the  frnits,  a  net  over  them  wUl  dieck 
their  thieving. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above,  p.  408. 

C.  sinaica  (C.  Aronia;  C.  ma/roccana). 
A  native  of  S.  Europe  15-20  ft.  high. 
Leaves  wedge  -  shaped,  8  -  lobed  and 
pinnately  cnt,  smooth ;  stipules  cut- 
Flowers  in  May  and  June,  white.  Fruit 
scarlet. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above,  p.  406, 

C.  ttLDMixtiIo^a.{Tanty-leaved  Thorn). 
A  native  of  the  Levant,  12-20  ft.  high. 
Leaves  deeply  cut,  downy,  with  oblong- 
acnte,  few-toothed  lobes.  Flowers  in  May, 
white  ;  calyx  lobes  acute,  hairy,  reflezed. 
Fruit  green  ish-yellow,  round. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above,  p.  408. 
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COTONEASTER.— A  genaB  oon- 
UiniDg  ftbout  20  apeoies  of  erect  or  tnul- 
ing  tfoes  or  shrub  b.  Lbstsb  eimple, 
leathery,  entire,  nsaEiU<r  wooUv  or  white 
beneath  (a  &at  not  mentioned  again  in 
the  deacnptione  below),  often  evergreen. 
Flowers  in  axillarj  and  terminal  cymes, 
oreoUtary.  Catyx-tnbe  5-lobed.  Petals  5. 
Stamens  many.  Fruit  an  ovoid,  lop- 
shaped,  or  roundish  drupe,  oontaining 
2-5  seeded  stonea. 

According  to  soil,  sitaatioti,  and  mild- 
ness or  otherwise  of  the  season,  the  decid- 
uous kinds  either  retain  their  leaves  for  a 
greater  portion  of  the  year,  or  lose  them 
at  theusuai  period.  The  evergreen  kinds, 
even  when  not  in  bloom  or  berry,  have  a 
peonliarly  graceful  and  ornamental  ap- 
pearance in  the  depth  of  winter.  The 
dwarfer  kinds  might  be  used  with  advan- 
tage for  covering  Danks  or  rising  gronnd, 
or  for  making  thickets  or  coverts. 

The  accompanying  list  will  show  at  a 
glace  the  evergreen  and  the  deciduous 
species. 

Evergreen 
C.  bmifolia 
C.  microphylla         {       C.  affinia 
C.  panooea  ,        C.  bacillaris 

C.  Totunditolia  O.  trigids 

0.  thymitolia  C.  horisontalis 

I        C.  fntageiTima 
j        0.  Iszifloia 

C.  multiflora 
,        0.  Hammulaiia 

C.  Simonsi 
I  C.  tomeotoM. 
Culture  and  Propagation. — Cotoneae- 
ters  grow  well  in  ordinary  soil,  and  are 
ornamental  trained  against  a  wall,  or  to 
fill  up  a  comer  in  the  shmbbery  or  border. 
They  may  be  increased  by  seeds  sown  in 
spring,  or  better  still  in  autumn  as  soon 
as  ripe ;  by  cuttings  and  layers  in  autumn, 
or  by  ^raiting  in  Maroh  on  C,  Simomi 
and  0.  integerrima,  the  Quince  [PyTiia  vul- 
garis), or  the  Hawthorn  {Cralagua  Oxy- 
aeantha).  Plants  are  so  readily  raised  by 
means  of  seeds,  cuttings,  and  layers  that 
it  is  astonishing  that  grafting  is  at  all 
practised. 

C.  acuminata. — A  decidiioas  Hima- 
layan species  10  ft.  or  more  high.  Leaves 
lJ-2  in,  long,  tapering  to  a  point,  veiy 
hairy  when  young,  smooth  when  old. 
Flowers  pintiy  white,  2  or  more  together 
on  very  short  cymes.  Fruit  large,  nand- 
some,  scarlet. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above. 


C  affinit.  —  Closely  related  to 
C.  bacillarie  and  C.  /ngida,  native  of 
Nepaul,  It  is  shorter  and  atiSec  in  habit 
than  the  two  species  mentioned,  and  has 
the  nnder  surface  of  the  leaves  covered 
with  a  woolly  down. 

Culture  d'c.  as  above. 

C.  bacilUria. — A  bold,  large-growing 
deoiduoas  species,  16-20  ft.  high,  tcora 
Nepaul,  with  oblong  or  obovate  lance- 
shaped  leaves  1-8  in,  long,  narrowed  into 
a  stalk.  Flowers  white,  i  in.  across, 
in  cloaters  along  the  slender  shoots. 
Fruits  in  giaoefiil,  drooping  clusters,  dark 
brown  or  black. 

There  is  a  variety  called  fioribunda 
which  differs  but  little  if  at  all  &om  the 
type,  and  another  called  obtuea,  in  which 
tno  leaves  are  blunt  instead  of  pointed. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  buxifolia, — An  evergreen  species, 
native  of  the  Nilghiri  Mts.,  8-10  ft.  high, 
with  drooping  brsjichea.  Leaves  elliptic- 
acute  or  ovate,  like  those  of  the  common 
Box  {Buxue  eempervircnt)  in  shape. 
Flowers  in  April  and  May,  white,  2-6  in 
a  short  cyme. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  is  a  very 
free-growing  species,  and  attains  large 
proportions, 

C.  frigfida.  —  An  almost  evergreen 
^ecies  about  10  ft.  high,  native  of  Nepaul. 
Leaves  more  or  leaa  oblong  lance-shaped, 
aoDte,  8-6  in.  long.  Flowers  in  April  and 
May,  white,  in  woolly  cymes,  followed  by 
large  clusters  of  bright  red  fiinits  about  the 
size  of  small  Peas. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  This  is  one  <rf 
the  most  ornamental  species,  especially 
when  studded  with  its  brilliant  fruits. 

C.  horizontalis.  —  As  a  bush  in  the 
open  this  fine  species  grows  only  about 
2  ft.  high,  but  against  a  wall  it  wUl  reach 
a  height  of  6  ft.  or  more.  The  young 
branches  are  covered  with  a  thick  brown 
wool,  but  the  leaves — abont  j  in.  long — 
are  smooth,  shining  green,  and  are  set 
very  close  together,  bright  red  or  yellow 
in  autumn.  Flowers  in  May  and  June, 
small  pinky  white  in  great  profusion, 
succeeded  by  round  red  attractive  fruite  in 
antnmn  and  winter. 

Culture  (t-c.  as  above. 

C.  integririma  [C.vulgarie ;  Me*piim» 
Cotoneaiter).~A  ehrnb8-5  ft.  high,  native 
of  Carnarvonshire,  Europe  and  W.  Aam. 
Leaves  broadly  elliptic-oblong,  btont  or 
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aeate.  Flowers  in  May  and  June,  white 
or  reddiah.  Fruit  round,  i«d,  drooping. 
In  the  Tftrietj  metamocarfa  the  Quits 
»re  black. 

Culture  dc.  u  above. 

C.  l»xifloi». — A  SiberiitD  gpeoies  with 
oblong  blunt  leaves,  smooth  above,  woolly 
baueath.  Flowers  pinky  white  in  long 
drooping  alast«rs.  Thia  speciea  is  closely 
related  to  C.  integerrvma. 

OultuTB  da.  as  above. 

C>  microphjUa.'^A  pretty  trailing 
eveigreen  8-4  ft.  high,  native  of  Nspam. 
Iieaves  about  ^  in.  long,  ovate  or  obovale, 
amte  or  blunt,  deep  glossy  green.  Flowers 
in  April  and  Kay,  J  in.  aoroBS,  white,  in 
great  profoaion,  followed  by  small  deep 
red  bwries,  which  look  particularly  oheer- 
fdl  in  winter.  The  variety  glanalia  (or 
eoagetta)  is  a  dwarf  alpine  foim,  with 


Culture  ic.  aa  above.  This  species 
may  he  grown  as  a  bush  in  moBt  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  but  in  bleak  northern  parts 
it  is  best  with  the  shelter  of  a  wall. 


a  (C.  rtfiexa).—A  graceful 
ahmb  6  ft.  or  mote  high,  with  slender, 
drooping  branches,  native  of  Persia,  N.E. 
India  fto.  Leaves  deciduous,  1-2  in.  lone, 
smooth  above,  woolly  or  silky  beneath 
whan  young.  Flowers  white,  8-10  in  a 
oyme.  Fruits  pear-shaped,  beautiful 
Mtnnine-red. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

C.  Nnmmulaiia. — -A  distinct  and  pretty 
almost  evergreen  shrub,  1(>-15  ft.  high, 
native  of  Kashmir,  Western  Tibet  Ac. 
Leaves  roundish,  apioulate.  Flowers  in 
April  and  May,  white,  in  woolly  cymes. 
noit  small,  round,  black. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

C.  pannosa.  —  A  tree  and  elegant 
Chinese  eveigreen,  with  ovate  leaves 
about  ]  in.  long,  covered  with  a  thick 
wool,  white  at  tirst,  chaugwig  to  brown. 
Flowers  white,  with  a  very  woolly  calyx. 
Fruits  pear-shaped,  dull  red,  about  \  in. 
long. 

Culhtre  ifc.  as  above. 

C.  rotnndifolia.  —  A  beantlAil  Hima- 
layan shmb  4-5  ft.  high,  with  roundish, 
dark  green,  ^oesy  leaves,  about  i  in.  long, 
abruptly  pomted,  hairy.  Flowers  solitary, 
white.    Fruits  bright  scarlet,  lasting  well 


into  spring.  The  variety  i>ro«<ra  fa  has  a 
more  drooping  or  trailing  nabit. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  aikUmensta.— A  deciduous  shmb, 
native  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas.  It  has 
large  eUiptio  leaves  4-6  in.  long,  dull  green 
above,  and  grey. green  beneath.  The 
white  flowers  are  produced  in  compound 
umbels  in  spring,  and  are  succeeded  by 
bri^t  coral- red  fruits  in  autumn. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  and  C. 
frigida  are  remarkable  fbr  having  the 
largest  leaves  in  the  genus. 

C.  Simonal. — Perhaps  one  of  the  beet 
species  grown.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Khasia  nille,  and  grows  8-12  ft.  high. 
Leaves  about  1  in.  long,  rhomboid-round* 
ish,  glossy  green  above,  silky  beneath. 
Flowere  in  April,  solitary  or  twin,  almost 
stalkless.    Fruit  bright  scarlet-red. 

Culture  dr.  as  above.  This  species  is 
largely  used  as  a  stock  upon  which  othsTS 

C.  thymifolia. — A  pretty  evergreen, 
less  than  1  ft.  high,  native  of  the  temper. 
ate  Himalayas,  with  crowded  branches, 
small  oblong-ovate,  dark,  shining  green 
leaves,  pinkish  flowers  in  April,  and 
scarlet  ^lits  in  autumn  and  winter. 

Cultu  re  dc.  as  above.  This  species  is 
closely  related  to  and  sometimes  confosed 
with  C.  microphylla. 

C.  tomentosa. — A  native  of  Central 
and  S.  Europe,  with  bluntly  eUiptio 
leaves  i-2  in.  long,  woolly.  Flowers 
white,  4-6  in  a  cluster  with  a  very  woolly 
calyx.     Fruite  red. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

PHOTINIA.— A  genus  eontammg  30 
species  of  smooth  or  downy,  evergreen 
trees  or  shrubs.  Leaves  alternate, 
leathery,  simpls,  entire  or  serrate. 
Flowers  in  terminal  corymbs  or  panides. 
Calyi.lobee  6,  ovate  blnnt.  Petals  0. 
Stamens  up  to  20.  Fmit  a  drupe  or 
ovoid  berry. 

Culture  a/nd  Propagation. — Photinias 
like  a  somewhat  light  loamy  soil,  and  are 
worth  growing  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
bold  and  beautiful  foliage.  Trained 
against  sunny  walls  the  plants  do  well, 
but  in  bleak  parts  of  the  country  they 
may  require  a  Uttle  protection  in  winter. 
They  may  be  Increased  by  cuttings  of  the 
nde  shoots  2-6  in.  long,  in  sandy  soil, 
under  a  glass  during  the  summer  months. 
They  tnay  aleo  be  grafted  close  to  the 
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P.  arbutifolift  {Crattegut  arbtiti/oUa) . 
CalifornianMaiyhuth. — ACalifomiiiQ  tree 
lO-'iO  ft.  hiffb,  with  yoimg  branches  tuid 
leaf  etaXkt  bright  red.  Leaves  oblong 
lance-shaped  acute,  aerrated.  Flowers  in 
summer,  white,  in  long  panicles. 

Culture  ttc.  ae  above. 

P.  elliptic^.  —A  native  of  Nepaul,  80 
ft.  high.  Iieaves  elliptic,  toothed^  downy 
beneath.  Flowers  white,  in  olnsterH 
covered  with  a  mstj  down.  Fruit  yellow, 
downy. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

P.  japonica  {Eriobotrga  ja^onicd).— 
Ja^a/n  Medlar  or  Qvince ;  Loquat,~A 
handsome  Japanese  tree  10-20  ft.  high. 
Leaves  large,  oblong,  wriiikled,  downy 
beneath.  Flowers  late  in  autumn,  white, 
in  drooping  raoemee.  Fmit  about  the 
size  of  a  Pippin  Apple,  pale  orange-red, 
dowBy,  in  large  olustuv;  ocacceh'  ever 

Produced  out  of   doors  in    the    Brilish 
slands. 
Oullure  Sc.  as  above. 
P,    serniUta     (Cratagut     glabra). — 
CkmeteHawthom. — A  huidaome  Chinese 
and  Japanese  tree  10-20  ft.  high.    Leaves 
Laurel^ke,  leathery,  oblong  acute,  serm- 
late.    Flowers  from  April  to  July,  white, 
small,  in  flat  corymbs. 
Culture  dc,  aa  above, 

POURTHI^^A.— A  genus  of  ever- 
green oi  decidaoUH  shmbB  closely  re. 
eembling  the  Photinias  and  sJmost 
identical  with  them  in  structure.  The 
leaves  ue  usually  more  or  less  lance. 
shaped  and  serrate  with  bristly  stipules, 
and  ^e  flowers  are  borne   in  cymes  or 


marginate  or  lacerated  apex.    Stamens 
20.      Fruits  about  the    size  of  a   Pea, 

fleshy. 

P.  ai^t«  {Photinia  aryw(a).  —  A 
handsome  shrub  native  of  the  Khasia  Hills, 
with  downy  young  shoots,  and  lanoe- 
ahaped  or  elliptio  oblong  sharply  serrate 
leaves  8-6  in.  long.    Flowers  in  summer, 

Culture  and  Fropagation.  —  This 
seems  to  be  the  onl^  species  at  present 
cultivated, -and  even  it  is  not  well-known. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  species  alto- 
gether known,  and  they  resemble  each 


other  a  good  deal  in  appearance.  The 
leaves,  however,  are  much  narrower  and 
shorter  in  some  than  in  others.  The 
plants  flonrish  in  light  sandy  loam,  and 
are  more  valuable  for  their  foliage  than 
anything  else.  They  may  be  trained 
aKsinst  walls  like  the  Photinias,  and  may 
^so  be  increased  by  onttings  of  the  more 
or  less  ripened  shoots  in  snmmer  and 
autunm  inserted  under  handli^hts. 

KHAPHIOLEPIS  (Japanesb  Haw- 
tbobm). — A  genua  with  a  few  species  of 
rather  smooth  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs, 
with  alternate  simple  leathery  leaves, 
entire  or  serrulate.  Flowers  in  panicles 
or  corymbs.  Calyx  lobes  6,  deciduous. 
Petals  6,  clawed,  oblong,  acute.  Stamens 
many,  decidaous.    Berry  polpy. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — These  like 
a  rich  loam,  peat,  and  sandy  soil  in  warm 
situations,  protected  from  the  north  and 
easL  Cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots 
will  root  in  sandy  soil  under  a  glass  during 
the  BDmnaer  months. 

H.  ovata  (B.  japonica  inlegerrimtii. 
A  beautiful  Japanese  shrub  2-4  ft.  hi^ 
Leaves  2-B  in.  long,  broadly  obovate,  dark 
green  and  shining  above.  Flowers  in 
June,  less  than  1  in.  across,  snowy  white, 
fragrant. 

R.  indica,  the  Hast  Indian  Havithom, 
and  its  variety  taUeifoUa,  are  also  beauti- 
ful plants,  but  not  quite  hardy  enough  for 
our  climate,  except  perhaps  on  sunny 
walls  in  mild  plaices  in  the  south  and 

Ctilttire  dc.  aa  above. 

STRANViESIA.  —  A  genus  with 
only  one  species,  here  described  with  the 
generic  characters  :~- 

S.  elaoc«»ceiis.— An  oniamental  ever- 
green tree,  about  20  ft.  high  when  fully 
grown,  native  of  the  Ehasla  Hills  and 
other  parts  of  the  temperate  Himalayas. 
It  has  alternate  stalked,  simple  leather? 
leaves,  ovate  lance-shaped  in  outline  wit^ 
serrulate  edges,  and  bristly  stipules  at  the 
base.  The  white  Sowers  appear  in  June 
in  axillary  and  terminal  clusters,  and  in  a 
wild  state  are  succeeded  by  small  orange- 
coloured  fruits.  The  bell-shaped  calyx 
hae  5  short  erect  blunt  lobes.  Petals  6, 
spreading,  hairy  at  the  base.  Stamens 
aoout  20.  Ovary  hairy,  half-superior,  6- 
celled.     Styles  5,  united  at  the  base. 

Culture  amd  Propagation. — Hiis  tree 
is  Boarceiy  hardy  enough  for  growing  in 
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the  open  ur  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  It  may  be  planted  against  a 
Boath  wall  in  milder  pBrts,  or  even  grown 
aa  a  bosh  in  the  most  favonrable  localitieB 
of  the  south  of  England  and  Ireliuid.  A 
f(Ood  well-drained  garden  soil  or  sandy 
loam  will  suit  it  well.  It  may  be  increased 
by  outtingg  of  the  haif-ripened  shoots 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  under  a  handljght  in 
snmmer  ;  or  it  may  be  grafted  in  March 
and  April  upon  stocks  of  the  common 
Hawthorn  or  upon  Crat<eguf  coccvnea. 

AMELANCHIER  (June  Birbv).- 
This  genus  contains  4  speoieB  of  pretty 
shrubs  or  bushes,  with  oltsmate,  stalked, 
simple,  deciduoas,  entire  or  serrate,  often 
wooUyleaves.  Flowers  in  rooemes.  Calyx 
lobes  5,  recurved,  peraistent.  Petals  6. 
Stamens  many.    Berry  small. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Amelan- 
chiers  thrive  in  a  rich  loamy  soil,  and  may 
be  propagated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Cotonearters  (p.  410)  by  sowing  seeds 
oat  of  dooie  or  in  cold  frames  as  soon  as 
ripe ;  b^  cuttings  of  the  half-ripenad 
ehoote  inserted  in  sandy  soil  under  a 
ban^ight  in  summer ;  by  layering  the 
nthe 


r  by  „ 
A.  vulgarit  about  March. 

A.  MlnifDli*. — A  pret^  N.W.  American 
thnib,  about  8  ft.  high.  Leaves  variable, 
sometimes  entire,  sometimes  serrate. 
Flowers  in  spring,  white,  in  compact 
racemes,    succeeded   by   briUiant   purple 

Culture  ite,  as  above. 


in*  (PtfTut  Botryapium).— 
Qrape  P«ar.—A.  very  handsome  Canadian 
ahrnb  6-8  ft.  or  more  high.  Leaves 
oblong  elli|itic,  tailed,  hair^  when  yoong, 
and  asBunung  rich  mellow  tmtainantamn, 
the  nnder  surface  being  of  a  deep 
reddish  or  brownish  purple  colour. 
Flowers  in  April,  snowy  white,  in  great 
profusion.  Fruits  puiple-orimaon.  There 
are  several  varieties,  of  which  florida, 
ovaUt,  parvifoUa,  rotundifolia,  obUmgi- 
folia  are  more  or  less  eanly  reoognised 
Dj  ^ir  foliage. 

Culture  rfc.  Bollfinches  are  very  fond 
of  the  flower  bads. 

A.  oKcocaipa.— A  busby  shrub  2-4  ft. 
hi^i,  native  of  the  Eastern  United  States. 
It  has  smoodi  oblong  acute  leaves  with 
crennlate  edges,  and  produces  its  white 
Sowers,  each  about  ]  in.  across,  in  April 


osd  May,  either  solitary  or  in  pairs,  but 
rort^  three  or  fbor  in  a  raceme. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

A.  saogoinea.^Thia  differs  from  A. 
eanadeneu  chiefly  in  having  shorter 
racemes  of  flowers,  oblong  serrate  leaves, 
and  blactdsh-purple  fruits.  In  the  '  Kew 
Handlist '  it  is  given  as  a  synonym  of 
A.  etmadentia. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  toIemtIs  (iSetpilut  Amelanchier). 
This  pretty  European  shrub,  6-9  ft.  high 
or  more,  has  been  ooltivated  for.abont 
SOO  years.  Leaves  roandish-oval,  downy 
beneath,  when  young.  Flowers  in  April, 
white.    Fruits  dark  purple. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

OSTEOUELES.— A  small  genus  of 
trees  and  shrubs  having  alternate  stalked 
leathery  leaves,  osnally^  simple  and  ever- 
green, but  compound  in  the  species  de- 
scribed below.  Flowers  few  or  numerous, 
home  in  corymbose  clusters.  Calyx  more 
or  less  bell-shaped,  adnate  to  the  carpels, 
and  having  5  lance-  or  awl- shaped  per- 
sistent lobes.  Petals  5,  oblong  q>tea£ng. 
Stamens  10  or  more.    Carpels  5.    Drupe 

O.  anthTllidifolia. — A  remarkable  and 

interesting  Chinese  evergreen  shmb  about 
5  fL  high,  with  slightly  twisted  and 
gracefully  inflected  branches  of  a  violet- 
brown  colour,  and  downy  in  a  young 
state.  The  oddly  pinnate  leaves  consist 
of  10  or  11  pairs  of  amall  opposite  or 
alternate  oval-pointed  leaflets,  which  are 
very  downy  on  both  sides.  From  10-25 
long-stalked  pnre  white  Hawthorn-like 
flowers  are  home  in  a  loose  corjnnboae 
duster  at  the  ends  of  the  young  shoots, 
and  are  succeeded  by  small  Cotoneaetec- 
like  froits,  which  chuige  from  green  to 
violet-red,  and  then  black,  with  a  hoaiy 
bloom  when  fully  ripe. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  is  a 
comparatively  new  introduction  to  cultiva- 
tion, and  is  too  tender  for  growing  in  the 
open  air,  except  in  the  very  mildest  parts 
of  the  country  and  in  sheltered  spots.  It 
flourishes  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and 
peat,  and  may  be  increased  by  seeds — if 
obtainable — which  should  be  sown  as  aooa 
OS  ripe  in  cold  frames  or  greenhouses. 
They  will  probably  take  a  long  time  to 
germinate,  perhaps  12  months.  -  Cuttings 
of  the  half- ripened  shoots  will  rootinamii- 
ture  of  sandy  loom  and  peat  in  July  and 
August  if  placed  under  a  handlight  imd 
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kept  Bhaded  and  clow  for  a  time.  The  exe«Uent  reBolts  have  been  obtuaed  in 
rooted  cuttings  may  bepotted  up  in  spring.  Paris  by  using  Cotoneatter  acuminata  as 
Grafting   has  also    been  prsotieed,  and      a  stock. 

XL.    SAXIFRAGEiE-Rockfoil  Order 

An  order  containing  over  500  species  of  herbs,  shnibB,  or  trees,  very  vaviable 
in  habit.  Flowers  h^irmaphrodile,  rarely  l-sexed,  or  polygamons-diceciouB. 
Calyx  5-{rarely4-12-)parted,  free  or  adnate  to  the  ovary.  Petals  usually  4  or 
5,  rarely  none,  generally  perigyaous,  often  small.  Stamens  usually  4  or  5,  or 
8  or  10,  rarely  more,  perigynoua  or  epigynous,  sometimes  hypogynoOB,  fila- 
ments free,  anthers  very  often  didymous  (united  in  pairs).  Ovary  inferior  or 
BQperior,  usually  consisting  of  2  carpels  cohering  more  or  less  by  their  face,  but 
distinct  and  diverging  at  the  apex.     Fruit  usually  a  capeule  or  berry. 

This  order  and  the  preceding  one  (Bosacete)  are  very  closely  related  to  each 
other,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  whether  a  plant  belongs  to  one  or 
the  other.  When  in  doubt  a  reference  to  the  2  united  and  divergent  cai^eis 
and  to  the  fewer  stamens  in  Saxifrages  will  usually  settle  the  point. 

Tribe  I.  8axipragk«. — Herbs,  often  scapigerouB.  Leaves  usually  alternate,  with- 
out stipules.  Flowers  nearly  always  pentameroQB  (with  the  parts  in  fives).  Ovary 
1-8-c^ed. 


ASTILBE. — A  genus  with  6  species 
of  tall,  smooth  or  hairy  perenniaJs,  with 
the  habit  of  Spircea  Aruncut  (see  p.  364). 
Leavefl  twice  or  thrice  temate,  and  more 
or  less  divided,  with  deeply  serrated 
lobes,  and  stalks  dilated  at  the  base. 
Flowers  often  polygannoUB-ditecions,  in 
termmal  racemes  or  spikes.  Calyx  lobes 
6,  rarely  4.  Petals  4,  5,  or  none,  inserted 
at  the  base  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  8  or 
10,  inserted  with  the  linear  petals.  Car' 
pell  2'S  scarcely  united  at  the  base. 

CttHiwe  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Astilbes  are  graoefol  feathery  plants 
suitable  for  the  mixed  border.  They 
thrive  in  any  good  garden  soil  and  like 
plenty  of  water  during  active  ffrowth. 
They  are  easily  increased  by  dividing  their  new  positii 
the  rootstocks  early  in  spring. 


early  summer,  small,  pnre  white,  in  erect, 
pyramidal  trusses,  l^ere  is  a  variegated 
form  but  seldom  seen. 

Culture  and  Propagation,  —  This 
species  ia  usually  grown  in  pots  and  sold 
in  thousands  every  spring  as  BpiTtea 
japonica,  a  name  properly  belonging  to  a 
Bosaoeons  shrub  described  at  p.  867.  The 
plants  are  perfectly  hardy  in  ihe  border, 
bat  the  soil  should  be  rich  uid  weU- 
manured  to  develop  them.  Imported 
clumps  may  always  be  obtained  about 
September.  Grown  in  shaded  or  partially 
shaded  parts  of  the  border  or  nx^ry  the 

filants  retain  their  graceful  beauty  for  a 
ong  time.  A^r  flowering  the  clumps 
may   be   divided   and  well   watered  into 


—A  graceful  Chinese 
species  resembling  .il.j'apDniea  in  appear- 
ance. It  has  however  mach  taller  and 
stronger  flower  stoma,  more  loosely 
branded,  and  the  rose-coloured  flowers 
are  larger  and  very  effective  right  through 
the  summer  months  up  to  September. 
Culture  lie.  as  above. 


A.  i^otuc»(Spiri9ajaponica;  S.  bar- 
bata ;  Hoteia  Japonica). — A  well-known 
graoefiil  Japanese  plant  1-2  ft.  high,  with 
thrioe  temate  or  pinnate  leaves,  and 
coarsely   serrated  leaflets.      Flowers   in 


A.  LemoiiieL — This  is  the  name  given 
to  a  French  hybrid  between  A.  ThuMergi 
and  Spirtea  attilboidttflorilnmda  (p.  864). 
If  the  parentage  be  correct  it  proves  that 

CitB  belonging  to  two  natural  orders — 
ace»  and  Saiifragete— may  be  crossed 
with  each  other — a  very  remarkable  thing 
and  probably  unique. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  rivnhuis.— A  vigorous  handsome 
Nepalese  perennial  8-4  ft.  high.  Leaves 
twice  temate,  with  ovate  doubly  serrate 
leaflets  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  late  in 
summer,  yellowish- white,  in  upright 
clusters. 
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Culture  ifc.  M  above.  This  Uagiand 
plant  for  the  side*  of  ponds,  Btreains  &c. 
or  in  damp  porta  of  the  flower  border. 
It  is  eaail;  inoreased  by  dividing  the 
iDOta  in  spring  when  growth  ia  oonimeD- 
cing. 

A.  rabra. — A  eoioewhat  rare  and 
pretty  Indian  species  4-6  ft.  h\A,  with 
twice  temate  leaves ;  leaflets  obliquely 
(.-ordate  pointed,  1-2  in.  long,  aerrated. 
Flowera  in  sammer  ftnd  aatomn,  losj, 
in  dense  paniolea. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

A.  Thunbergi. — A  pretty  little  Japan- 
ese ondersbmb  about  IJ  ft.  higti.  Leaves 
oddly  pinnate  or  twice  pinnate,  with 
broad,  yellowish 'green,  aharply  toothed 
leaflets.  Flowers  in  May,  small,  white, 
in  erect,  dense,  pyramidal  olnHters,  with 
reddish  and  rather  downj  stalks. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

RODGERSIA    (Bodobrs's    Srohzb 
Lkap). — A  genua  with  only  one  cultivated 
eciee,  deecribed  below  with  the  generic 


speciee,  deei 
cnaracters:- 


R.  podopt^lla  (S.  japonica).  —  A 
charminf  herbMeoos  Japanese  perennial 
with  a  Uiick,  scaly  rootetock  and  large 
alternate  leaves ;  lower  oneslong-etatked, 
paliuately  or  peltately  S-cleft,  1  to  8 
ft.  acrosB ;  npper  onea  6-lobed,  with 
sessile,  aharply  serrated  segmenta,  out  at 
the  apex ;  leaf-atalks  dilated  at  the  base, 
with  papery  adnate  atitiules.  Flowers 
in  June  and  July,  yeltowiah- while,  in 
sconpioid  cymes  disposed  in  lar^  paniclBS, 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Thia 
plant  thrives  in  a  peaty  soil  and  a  rather 
shaded  situation.  A  mulching  or  top- 
dressing  of  well-rotted  manure  over  the 
crowns  after  the  leaves  have  withered 
away  will  be  of  gr<^at  benefit  every  year- 
It  may  be  increased  by  cutting  up  the 
rootatock  in  early  spring,  but  the  ^snts 
should  not  be  disturbed  unless  they  have 
become  too  large. 

Other  species  of  Bodgereia  have  been 
diceovered  of  late  years,  and  may  soon 
be  introduced  to  cultivation  fioto  their 
habitats  in  China.  Ji.  aicttlifolia,  with 
yellowish- white  flowers  ;  R.  EenrUi,  with 
deep  purple  flowers ;  and  R.  pimrMta, 
with  pale  rose  or  white  flowen,  ate  the 
species  referred  to. 

SAZIFRAGA  (RocKFon. ;  Bbbak- 
sto)(e).~A  genus  with  abont  100  speciee 
of  beantifo],  mostly  perennial  rook  plants, 


very  amooth,  hairy  or  glandular,  erect  or 
decumbent.  Leaves  various ;  the  lower 
ones  often  in  rosettes  ;  the  npper  ones 
usually  alternate,  sheathing  at  the  base. 
Flowers  usually  in  paniclea  or  corymbs, 
white  or  yellow,  rarely  purple  or  pink. 
Calyx  lobcB  6.  Petals  6.  nsnolly  equal, 
Bometimes  fringed  or  glandular  at  the 
baae,  perigynous  or  nearly  hypogynone. 
Stamens  10,  rarelv  C.  Ovary  superior  or 
half  Inferior,  2-loDed  at  tiie  apex,  very 
rarely  with  2  &ee  carpels.  Capsule  2- 
beaked. 

Cultwr9  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Bookfoils  are  beautiful  garden  planta, 
chiefly  natives  of  the  north  temperate  or 
arctic  regions,  and  are  very  eaaily  grown 
in  ordinary  soil  with  atone  and  rooks 
abounding.  The  planta  are  eaaily 
increased  b^  division  in  spring,  or  from 
aeeds  sown  ui  cold  frames  as  soon  as  ripe, 
while  many  kinds  with  creeping  or  trail- 
ing stems  are  also  readily  increased  by 
cuttings  of  the  shoots  inserted  in  sandy 
moist  soil  in  spring  in  cold  frames.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  which  have  been  noted 
in  the  proper  places,  most  of  the  species 
like  rather  higher  ground  than  the 
ordinary  level,  and  are  thus  eminently 
saitable  for  the  rock  garden  in  raised 
positions,  where  they  will  not  run  the 
risk  of  having  stagnant  moisture  at  the 
roots.  Burins  the  active  period  of  growth 
however  they  like  an  abundance  of  water, 
and  as  they  gradually  begin  to  pass  from 
this  Btage,  and  to  ripen  their  seeds,  drier 
conditions  are  necessary.  Besides  the 
kinds  described  below  there  ore  many 
forms  which  are  probably  hybrids,  and  they 
resemble  one  another  so  closely  that  it  is 

Eraotically  impossible  to  distinguish  them 
y  mere  written  desoriptions,  although 
they  appear  distinct  enough  to  the  eye. 

As  there  are  so  many  sections  of 
Saiifraga  recognised  by  botanists  it  may 
be  as  well  to  give  them  in  a  t^ulated 
form,  showing  the  species  belonging  to 
each  section. 

1.  Cymbalaria.  —  Usually  annual  or 
biennial  herbs  with  fleshy,  etalked,  6-9- 
lobed  leaves.  Petals  more  or  lessobovate 
oblong,  yellow  or  orange. 

S.  Cymbalaria  S.  huetiana 

2.  Trtdoctyftfes.— Herbs  withroaettes 
of  fleshy,  wedge-shaped  S-6-7-lobed  or 
entire  leaves,  narrowed  into  a  petiole. 
Petals  white,  obovate,  wedge-uuLped, 
em^rginate. 
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J.  tridaelj/Hlea 


S.  adseendem 

5.  N^hrophyUum.  —  Stems  slender, 
annual  or  biennial,  nuvly  pereiinial, 
nsaally  salitair,  ereot,  le^^.  Bftdical 
leaves  atalke^  kidney- shaped,  lobed. 
Flowers  few,  often  large,  white.  Petals 
obovate,  wedge-shaped,  or  narrowed  into 
a  olaw.  Calyx  tube  abort,  sepals  united 
at  the  base. 

S,  tUlantiea  S.  irrigita 

S.  biUmata  S.  laeUa 

S.Bouti^  S.  lattpelioUila 

S.  granulala 
4.  Peltiphyllum. — This  section  con- 
taioH    only    one    species— S.    pellata — 
described  Wow. 

fl.  Miieopetaium.  —  Stems  leafy,  sto- 
lons none.  Leaves  alternate,  roundieh 
and  thiddsh,  more  or  less  slightly  lobed 
or  orenate.  Flowers  in  panicles,  white, 
spotted,  with  oblong  petals.  Calyx  seg- 
ments almost  free.  Ovary  free.  The 
only  species  belonging  to  (his  section  is 
S.  Totundifolia. 

6.  Hireiilai,  —  Steins  leafy.  Leaves 
various,  entire,  with  curved  nerves,  and 
narrowed  into  a  hairy  petiole.  Flowers 
yellow,  with  oblong  or  rarely  obovate 
petals.  Sepals  free,  ereot,  or  spreading, 
or  reflexed. 

There  are  several  speciea  belonging  to 
this  section,  but  only  two,  iS.  divertifolia 
and  8.  Hirculut,  are  described  below. 

7.  BoTaphila.—'&iaai  almost  absent. 
Bodioal  leaves  stalked.  Scape  paniculate. 
Calyx  tube  conical,  adhering  to  the  base 
of  ovary.  Petals  white,  yellowish- green, 
or  porplish,  broadly  or  narrowly  elliptio 
or  lance -shaped,  rarely  obovate. 

5.  ClwA  S.  nivalis 

8.  hieracifolia  S.  pallida 

B.  inUgrifolia  8.  peniwytvanica 

3.  leucaiUhtmifolia  S.  virjmi^ntia 


.  leathery,  rarely  flaccid,  roundish 
^  wedge -shaped,  in  rosettes  on  the  sterile 
stems.  Calyx  lobes  and  ovary  nearly 
free.  Petals  white,  sometimes  uneqnu, 
3  being  smaller  than  the  other  two. 
S.eortvt/rfolia  S.  FortunH 

8.  cutcuta/ormii  S.  tarmentoia 

9,  Dactyloidea. — Steins  usually  de- 
cumbent, spreading  or  compact.  Leaves 
peraiBtent,  often  8-5-cleft,  or  pedately  or 
palmately  out.     Flower  stems  often  leafy. 


rioweri  solitary  or  corymbose,  white  or 
straw-yellow.    Calyx  toM  rather  long. 
S.  ajagafo^Mi  8.  geranioidts 

3.  androiacea  S.  globulifera 

8.  aphylla  S,  hypnoidM 

S.  aqtioliim  3.  mixta 

S,  Camposi  S.  mtaeoidet 

S.  eoniftra  3.  petUadaetyUt 

S.  cuneata  8.  trifunMia 

3.  eaarata 

10.  Trachyphylliim, — Leaves  fleshy 
or  leathery,  stiff,  entire,  beset  with  spiny 
or  bristly  haira.  Flowers  in  cymose 
racemes  or  panicles.  Petals  oblong  or 
more  or  less  roundish  obovate,  sometimes 
absent. 

S.  aitoida  S.flagtllans 

S.  tupva  8.  tenella 

S.  bronchialia 

11.  Soberttonia. — ^  Stems  perennial, 
woody,  with  a  rosette  of  leaves  at  the 
apex.  Leaves  roandish  or  obovate,  era. 
nato  or  serrate,  with  slightly  cartilaginons 
margins,  heart-shaped  or  wedge-uiaped 
at  the  base,  and  ending  in  a  flat  or  half- 
round  stalk-  Flowers  in  panicles,  white, 
spotted  with  yellow  or  purple  ;  petsls  mora 
or  less  obovate  oblong. 

S.  cuneifolia  8.  umbroia 

3.  Oeitm 

12.  Aiioonia, — More  or  less  erect, 
often  tufted  herbs.  Leaves  in  rosettes, 
perennial,  very  leathery,  with  cartilagi- 
nous margins,  pitted,  often  porous  at  the 
apex.  Flowers  in  panicles  or  corymbs, 
whit«,  sometimes  spotted  with  pnrple; 
or  yellow,  rarely  red.  Petals  obovate  or 
wedge-shaped,  rarely  lance-shaped. 

8.  Aiiixm  3.  Haiti 

8.  Cotyledon  S.  linguiata 

8.  cruitata  S.  longifiil*'^ 

S.  floTulenta  S.  mulala 

18.  Kahschia.  —  Stems  perennial, 
clothed  with  densely  imbricating  leaves. 
Lower  leaves  thickish  or  fleshy,  tongue- 
shaped  or  obovate  spoon-shaped,  pitted  at 
the  margin.  Flowers  in  cymose  racemes 
or  panicles,  white  or  sometimes  yellow, 
rarely  purple.  Petals  mure  or  less  round- 
ish or  wedge-shaped. 

S.  ajnculata  3.  Kolatfiyi 

S.  aretioidtt  S.  liiteo-vindit 

S.  buraeriana  8.  marginala 

8.  aeiia  S.  madia 

S.  diapensioidti  3.  pteudo-aanela 

3.  imbrieatii  8.  roekeliana 

3,  juniperifolia  3.  laneta 
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S.  teardiea  S.  valdetaa 

S.  Tomteatien»it 
14.  Porphyreon;  Muteoidea. — Leaves 
imbricated,  amall,  opposite,  very  often 
porous  at  tlie  apei.  Flowers  solitary, 
r«d,  ot  purple.  Petals  oblong  wedge- 
ehaped,  or  l&nooolate. 

5.  biflora  S.  oppositifolia 


16.  flerffwiia.— Eootstook  thick,  leaves 
large,  with  atalka  dilated  at  the  base. 
Petals  white,  red,  or  purple.  Iiiotnd«B 
Mboabea  wfaioh  is  kept  up  as  a  distinct 
geuuB  by  some  authorities. 


uifoUa  S.  Slracheyi 

S.  liguiata 

S,  ftdaccndens. — A  European  and  N. 
American  annual  S  in.  high.  Leaves 
fleeh;,  8-lobed ;  lower  ones  ourdate  with 
cut  lobes.  Flowers  ia  April,  white,  with 
hairy  stalks  and  calyx.  8.  petraa  and 
8,  tridaclylitet  are  verj  closely  related. 

CuUart  and  Propagation.  —  This 
Bpeoies  is  little  more  than  a  botanical 
curiosity.  It  will  flourish  in  cool  damp 
parts  of  the  rockery  facing  uotth  or  east. 
and  may  be  increased  by  seeds  sown  as 
aooa  as  ripe  or  in  spring  in  the  open  air. 

S.  aisoides. — A  British  and  European 
alpine  with  decumbent,  tufted,  much- 
brauohed  stems,  8-6  in.  long.  Leaves 
linear  oblong;,  crowded  below,  scattered 
upwards,  ^-2  in. long;  lower  onesredexed, 
often  ciliated.  Flowers  in  summer,  j  in. 
across,  orange  or  golden  yellow,  with  red 
dots. 

Culture  lie.  as  for  S.  flageliaria,  p.  420. 

S.  Aizoon  (8.  intaeia). —  Native  of 
Europe  and  N.  Annerica,  6  -10  in.  high. 
Iiower  leaves  clustered,  silveiy,  persistent, 
thick,  spoon-shaped,  with  white,  carlila- 
ftinous,  toothed  edges.  Plowers  in  June, 
oreamy- white,  often  spotted  at  the  base ; 
petals  obovate;  scape  downy,  clammy. 
There  are  very  many  varieties  of  this 
■pecies,  among  the  best  being  earinthxaca, 
(or  gracilu),  robutta,  recta. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  A  good 
rook  plant;  it  likes  plenty  of  sun,  and 
may  be  planted  bo  as  to  face  outwards 
more  or  less  verticallv  from  the  face  of 
th«  rocks,  which  may  be  either  limestone 
or  granite.  The  soil  however  should  be 
deep  and  rich,  so  that  the  roots  may  pene- 
trate after  tiie  moisture  between  the 
Increased  by  seeds  and  division. 


S.  aJi^fKfoIiA.— A  pretty  little  tufted 
species  from  the  Pyrenees.  It  has  small 
andratherthick  fleshy  bright  green  leaves, 
and  1-8  white  flowers  with  yellow  anthers 
on  a  stalk,  produced  in  July. 

Culture  £c.  as  above.  This  species 
luxuriates  in  a  moist  but  well-drained 
situation,  and  is  an  excellent  plant  for 
carpeting  the  rookery  in  positions  facing 
north  or  east,  or  for  making  edgings  to 
beds  or  shrubberies  in  the  shade. 

S.  Andrewai.— A  hybrid  between  8. 
Oeam  and  8.  Aixaon,  about  6-12  in.  high. 
Leaves  long,  spoon -shaped,  obtuse, 
smooth,  rather  thick,  narrowed  at  the 
base  into  a  slightly  fringed  stalk,  and 
having  a  membranous  margin.  Flowers 
in  early  summer,  white,  dotted  with 
purple.  jS.  guthrieajuL  is  very  similar 
to  this. 

Culture  ifc,  as  above  for  S.  Avioon. 

S.  androsacea.  —  A  mossy  speoiea 
found  on  damp  rocks  on  the  higher  Alps. 
The  small  deep  green  shining  leaves  are 
spoon-shaped  or  obovato  wedge-shaped, 
with  an  entire  or  8-6 -toothed  apex. 
Flowers  1-8  on  a  stem,  pure  white,  pro- 
duced in  June  and  July, 

Culture  etc,  as  above  for  8.  ajnga- 

S.  aphyllA. — ^A  mossy  Alpine  species 
with  rosettes  of  entire  or  6-6-tOOthed 
fleshy,  bright  Breen  leaves.  The  bright 
golden-yellow  flowers  appear  in  June  and 
July,  and  are  usually  borne  singly  on  the 
top  of  the  staik,  but  there  are  occasion- 
ally two  blossoms  on  one  stem. 

Culture   ic.   as   above  for  8.  ojuga- 

5.  a[»cnlata.  — -  A  charming  mossy 
Saxifrage  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
8.  aretioidei  and  5.  tcardica.  It  has 
dense  rosettes  or  tufta  of  small  thick 
linear  acute  leaves,  and  produces  S-9 
fiowers  of  a  soft  pale  prinu'ose -yellow 
colour  on  very  boiry  yellow-green  stalks 
8-6  in.  high  from  February  to  April, 

Culture  dtc.  as  for  8.  burieriana.  It 
makes  a  charming  pot  plant,  and  also 
fine  carpets  in  the  rock  garden.  It  ia 
better  than  8.  aancta  for  this  purpose, 
but  does  not  Hower  so  freely. 

S,  Kquatica. — A  beautiful  Pyrenean 
species  with  fleshy  and  slightly  hairy 
deeply  8-lobed  leaves  dilated  at  the  base. 
The  large  white  or  rarely  yellow  flowers 
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appear  in  Jnly  and  Angnst  on  stalks  13-18 
in.  high,  and  their  beauty  is  enhanced  hy 
the  purple -coloured  anthers  in  the  centre. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above  for  8.  ajagce- 
folia.  Thia  Hpecies  grows  naturally  in 
moist  Bud  oool  places,  and  may  be  given 
aimilar  situations  in  the  rooker.v.  It 
must,  however,  be  fully  exposed  to  tite  air. 

S.  ■retioidea.  —  A  tiny  Pyrenean  epe- 
oiee  about  2  in.  high.  Leaves  crowded, 
linear  strap'Shaped,  upright,  tipped  with 
a  fharp  point,  margins  fiinged.  Flowers 
from  May  to  July,  golden -yellow,  on 
eUiUis  covered  with  clanmiy  down.  There 
are  several  varieties,  among  which  may 
be  noted  alba,  with  whitish  flowers  i 
prtecon,  which  flowers  earlier  than  the 
type  ;  and  pHmuUna,  with  soft  primrose- 


5.  aapera.  ^~A  more  or  less  tufted 
species  from  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
closely  related  to  S.  Unella,  It  has 
rosettes  of  small  lanoe -shaped  linear 
leaves  ending  in  a  sharp  point,  with 
ciliated  margins,  and  of  a  whitish  shining 
green.  The  ye  Ho  wish -white  flowers  with 
a  deeper  yellow  base  and  golden-yellow 
anthers  appear  in  June  and  July.  There 
are  several  forms  of  this  species. 

Culture  rfc.  aafor  S.Jlagellirii,  p.  420. 

S.  atlantica.  —  A  compnct  dwarf- 
growing  Rockfoil,  native  of  the  moist 
rocks  of  Southern  Spain  and  Algeria.  The 
light  green  roundish  leaves  have  lobed  or 
crenate  edges,  and  the  large  white  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  8-7.  on  a  slender  stem. 
appear  in  April  sjid  May. 

Culture  ifc.&afar  S.granulal<t,f.  421. 

S.  biflora. — A  pretty  and  very  variable 
species  of  the  pppaeitifolia  group,  native  of 
the  high  mountains  of  Central  Europe. 
The  lower  leaves  of  the  trailing  brnnehcd 
stems  are  obovate  roundish,  while  the 
upper  ones  are  more  spoon-shaped,  and 
all  are  small,  thick  and  fleshy,  bright 
green  or  purplish.  Nothwithstandiug  the 
speciSo  name,  more  than  two  flowers  are 
often  borne  on  the  stems.  They  appear 
in  June  and  July,  and  vary  in  colour 
from  deep  violet  to  dark  blue,  and  are 
occasionally  reddish  or  white. 

Culture  d-c.  as  for  S.  oppoiitifolia, 
p.  424. 

S.  bitemata. — A  hury  tufted  species, 
native  of  the  Spanish  mountains,  with 


long-stalked,  twice  temate,  bright  green 
leaves,  the  lobes  of  which  are  more  or  less 
deeply  divided  and  bluntly  toothed.  The 
white  flowers,  with  spoon-shaped  shallow 
notched  petals,  appear  about  July. 

Culture  dtc.  as  for  8.  granulata 
below. 

S.  BojdL^ — A  charming  Saxifrage  said 
to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  yellow- 
flowered  S.  aretioidei  and  the  milky-white 
S.  burieriarta.  The  rosettes  or  tufts  of 
leaves  more  nearly  resemble  those  of  the 
latter  parent,  but  are  linear  and  end 
abruptly  in  a  point.  The  flowers  are 
about  I  in.  aoross,  and  appear  from  Uarch 
to  June.  They  are  soH  prinuose-yellow 
in  colour,  and  1-S,  rarely  more,  are  borne 
on  the  stems.  The  white -flowered  variety 
alba  is  very  similar  in  appearance,  but 
shows  more  of  the  bursrriana  blood. 

Culture  ifc.  as  for  S.  buneriatia. 

S.  broncbialis. — A  native  of  Northern 
Asia  and  N.  America  about  6  in.  high, 
with  ascending  stems,  densely  leafy  at 
the  base.  Leaves  stiffiah,  linear  lance, 
shaped,  with  ciliate  or  somewhat  spiny 
margins  and  a  pointed  apex.  The  yellow- 
ish or  creamy  white  flowers  with  oblong 
petals  appear  in  May,  and  are  ornamented 
with  numerous  orange-red  dots.  From 
8  to  10  blossoms  ore  borne  on  a  more  or 
leas  htury  stem. 

Culture  <f c.  as  tor  S.fiagellarit,  p.  42a 

S.  burseriana.  —  A  densely  tufted, 
moss-like  plant,  about  2  in.  high,  native 
of  the  Alps.  Leaves  in  rosettes,  trique- 
trous, smootli,  glauooua.  Flowers  &om 
March  to  June,  usually  one  on  a  slender 
red  stem,  milky-white,  large,  and  veined 
with  yellow.  The  variety  major  is  a 
beautiful  rock  plant  with  acute  fiinged 
leaves  in  dense  rosettes,  and  large  white 
flowers  on  stalks  about  2  in.  high. 

Culture  lie.  as  given  above  under 
general  iuBtnictions.  This  species  likes 
a  high  and  well-drained  position  in  the 
rockery,  and  is  almost  sure  to  fail  if  grown 
in  moist,  marshy,  or  ill -drained  spots. 
Once  established  in  suitable  positions  it 
makes  very  fine  carpets  of  green,  studded 
with  white  flowers. 

S.  ccaia.— A  pretty  native  of  the  Alp* 
and  Pyrenees  forming  dense  nlvery  tufts 
often  less  than  1  in.  high.  Leaves 
linear-oblong,  recurved,  keeled,  margined 
with  while,  crustaceouB  dots.    Flowers  in 
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■«&rl7  ■nnuner,  white,  about  }  in.  acrou, 
on  thread-like  etalke  aboat  8  in.  high. 
Culture  lie.  as  above  for  3.  burie- 

S.  cK^tosB.  —  A  densely  tnfted 
Briliah  apeoiee  about  8  in.  high.  Lower 
laavea  wedp-abaped,    S-S-lofaed ;  nppei 

ones  undivided.  Flowen  from  June  to 
August,  whit«,  bell- shifted,  on  stalks 
lunaUy    covered    with    short    ^anduloi- 

Culture  ttc.  as  for  jS.  aiugafolia  above. 

S,  Campoai  (S.  Wallaeeii. — A  native 
'of  Spain,  8-G  in.  high,  leaves  very  variable, 
i^  in.  across,  S-6-cleft,  with  obtuse  or 
«ante  teeth,  or  broader  and  deeply  8-&- 
lobed.  Flowers  in  early  sommer,  white, 
abont )  in.  acrosa. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above  for  8.  ajugm- 
fotia,  p.  417- 

S.  Chui. — A  native  of  the  Pyreneea, 
where  it  nows  in  marshy  soil,  and  on  the 
banks  of  brooks.  It  has  very  short  stems 
with  rosettes  of  thin  spoon-shaped  and 
linear  leaves  more  or  less  tooled  and 
hairy.  The  white  flowers,  spotted  with 
yellow,  ^pear  in  Jnne  and  July. 

CuUv,Te  rfe.  as  above  indicated  in  the 
general  instructions  under  Saxifraga. 
This  species  likes  a  moist  cool  part  of  the 

S.  coniferm. — A  peculiar  Sazifrase 
from  the  mountainous  parts  of  Spain.  It 
forms  dense  clusters  of  small  lance- 
shaped  linear  leathery  leaves,  ending  in  a 
■harp  point,  and  more  or  less  densely 
covered  with  a.  soft  down.  The  flowers 
appear  in  June  and  July,  from  8  to  9  in  a 

CuHure  de.  as  above  for  S.  ajugir- 
Jolia,  p.  417. 

S.  cfiriitoUA  {Megatea  cordifolui). — A 
pretty  Siberian  species  abont  1  ft.  high. 
Leaves  la^e,  fleshy,  roundish  heart - 
shaped,  serrated,  on  long,  thick  stalks. 
Flowers  froni  March  to  May,  clear  rose, 
large,  in  clustered  panicles. 

The  variety  purpurea  has  very  large 
thick  and  leauiery  leaves,  and  is  a  very 
strong  grower.  It  has  large  and  showy 
deep  purple  flowers. 

Several  more  or  lest  distinct  and  pretty 
hybrids  have  been  raised  betwMa  8.  ear- 
iifoKa  and  8,  parpwaieen*. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
«peeies  flonrighM  in  ordinary  good  and 
well-drained  garden  aoil  in  op«n  soiuiy 


situations.  The  plants  hke  plenty  of 
wMar  during  active  growth  and  during 
the  summer  months.  Owing  to  the  glossy 
texture  of  the  foliage,  they  stand  the 
smoke  and  dirt  of  town  gardens  well, 
although  they  are  often  very  much  neg- 
lected in  such  places.  Increase  may  be 
efieeted  by  dividing  the  plants  in  early 
autumn  or  in  spring.  Seeds  may  also  be 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  as  recommended 
above  in  the  general  instructions  under 
Saxifraga. 

S.  coriopbjlla. — Asturdy,  ornamental, 
silvery  species,  8  in.  high,  native  of  the 
Alpine  regions  of  N.  Albania.  Leaves  in 
rosettes,  entire,  oblong,  oonvei  and  keeled 
beneath,  vrith  6-7  pits  or  depressions  on 
the  margin.  Flowers  in  early  spring, 
large,  ptire  white ;  petals  ob  ovate- oolong. 
with  8  straight  veins.  Near  S.  Boeheli- 
ana,  and  now  considered  to  he  a  variety 
of  it. 

Culture  itc.  aa&hovotor S.burMeriana. 

S.  coitusKfolia- — A  stemless  Japanese 
sppcies  with  roundish  heart-shaped  or 
reniform  leaves,  2-8  in.  wide,  fi  or  more 
lobed,  bright  green,  fading  to  red  or  red- 
dish-brown in  autumn.  Flowers  in 
autumn,  white,  spotless,  in  panicles  7-8 
in.  long. 

Culture  dc,  as  above  indicated  in  the 
general  instructions  under  Saxifraga. 
■Warm  sunny  positions  in  well-drained 
gritty  loom  suit  this  plant  best.  In  the 
colder  parts  of  the  kingdom  a  little  pro- 
tection in  severe  winters  may  be  neces- 
sary.   Increased  by  seeds  or  (Lvision. 

S.  Cotyledon.— A  fine  silvery  Euro- 
pean species,  1-2  fL  high.  Leaves  in 
large  rosettes,  flat,  fleshy,  spoon-shaped, 
margined  with  finely  pomted  teeth. 
Flowers  in  early  summer,  white,  in  a 
large  elegant  pyramidal  panicle  6  in. 
to  a  yard  high.  5.  nepalentU  and  S. 
pyramidaiU  are  merely  strong-growing 
varieties  of  this  species,  and  S.  monta- 
vonieruit  has  white  flowers  with  red 
calyx  and  stamens. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above  for  S.  Aieoon. 
This  species  will  flDorish  almost  anywhere 
on  old  walls,  ruins  ke.  in  warm  snnny 
pomtions.  The  variety  }>^ra7iiidnlu  how. 
ever  is  somewhat  tender  in  the  colder 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  requires  pro- 
tection in  winter.  It  makes  a  beautifal 
pot  plant 

S.  craadfoUa  {iiegatea  crattifalia). 
A  stout  Siberian  plant  with  thick,  woody 
■  >3 
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roots  and  large,  flesfay,  oval  or  oboTate 
leavM,  very  blunt,  Binooth,  and  Bemilated. 
Flowers  from  Uftrch  to  May,  red.  Large, 
in  elnstered  paniolea  about  9  in.  high. 

Culture  #c,  as  above  for  S,  cordifoKa, 

S.  cmstata. — A  native  of  the  chalky 
Alps  with  rosettes  of  blunt  linear  leaves 
with  miniitely  crenate  margins,  and  hav- 
ing the  upper  surface  coated  with  a 
whitish  or  grey-green  limy  powder,  and 
washed  with  rose  or  purple  beneath.  The 
hiury  flower  stalks  carry  8-6  flowers  which 
are  usually  white  but  sometimes  n>otted 
with  purple-red  at  the  base  of  the  obovate 
petals. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above  for  S.  Aixorm. 

S.  ciumta. — A  loosely  tufted  species, 
native  of  the  Spanish  mountains,  with 
leathery  spoon -^aped  or  linear- laaoe- 
sliaped  leaves  somewhat  clammy  beneath, 
and  having  three  large  teeth  or  lobes.  The 
white  flowers  are  borne  in  loose  panicles 
about  July,  and  have  obovate  oblong 
petals. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above  for  S.  ajiaiie- 
folia,  p.  417. 

S.  cnneifoliL — A  tufted  species  native 
of  the  mountains  of  Central  and  S. 
Europe.  Leaves  obovate  wedge-shaped, 
serrate,  rather  leathery,  deep  greerL  above, 
reddish  beneath.  The  flower  stalks  are 
4-6  in.  high,  and  bear  a  small  panicle  of 
white  flowers,  with  a  yellow  centre,  in 
May  and  June. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  This  species 
likes  a  warm  muist  position  among  the 
rocks  and  stones  in  the  rock  garden. 
Tliere  are  several  varieties  of  it,  the  best 
known  being  apennina  with  smaller 
leaves  and  flowers.  The  plants  are  use- 
ful tor  the  lower  portions  of  the  rock 
garden,  and  are  readily  increased  by  seeds 
or  division.  See  also  general  cultural 
instructions  under  Saxifraga,  p.  416. 

S.  cuacutKfomiis.  —  A  Japanese  spe- 
cies 6  in.  high.  Lower  leaves  thickish, 
roundish  or  ovate,  deeply  or  wavy  toothed. 
Flowers  in  summer,  white,  on  branched 

Culture  rfc.  as  above  for  S.  roriutic- 
fotU,. 

S.  CyiDbalAria. — A  distinct  Caucasian 
annual,  with  brown-striped,  kidney-shaped, 
orenately  lobed  leaves.  Flowers  from 
early  spring  to  autumn,  bright  yellow,  in 
dense  masses,  on  numerous  weak  strag- 
gling stalks.    S.  Sibihorpi,  from  Greece, 


and  also  having  yellow  flowers,  ia  very 

Culture  ifc.  as  below  for  iS.  huetiana, 

S>  dii^wnnoides. — A  densely  tufted 
plant  1|  in.  high,  native  of  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland,  Dauphiny,  and  the  Pyrenees. 
Leaves  linear,  erect,  keeled,  with  cartila- 
ginous margins,  fringed  at  the  base,  1-2 
perforated  dots  at  the  apex,  and  packed 
into  dense  cylindrical  rosettes.  Flowers 
in  early  surmner,  while,  bell-shaped,  8-S 
in  a  terminal  head  on  leafy  stems. 

Culture  itr.  as  above  tor  8.  burieriana. 

S.  tHverMfolk. — A  Himalayan  species, 
6-18  in.  high.  Lower  leaves  stalked,  1-3 
in.  long,  ovate  or  heart-shaped,  ocote; 
upper  one  stalklese.  Flowers  in  July, 
yefiow,  i-J  in.  across,  obscurely  spotted, 
arranged  in  loose  clusters. 

Culture  avd  pTopagation.  —  This 
species  likes  damp,  oool,  and  well-drained 
soil,  with  plenty  of  light  and  air,  but  not 
exposed  to  the  scorching  midday  snn.  It 
may  be  increased  by  sowing  seeds  or  by 
division  as  recommended  above  in  the 
general  instructions  given  under  Saxi- 
frage. 

S.  ezarattt. — A  very  variable  species, 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Central  Europe, 
with  rosettes  of  wedge-shaped  8- lobed 
leaves,  and  white  or  yellowish -white,  or 
rarely  rose  or  purple  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  The  variety  nervota  has  looser 
rosettes  of  sparsely  hairy  clammy  leaves, 
roundish-oblong  in  outline,  and  deeply 
cut  into  S-5  narrow  linear  lobes.  The 
milky-white  flowers  have  obovate  petals 
as  in  the  tj'pe. 

Culture  itc.  as  above  for  8.  ajugct' 
fclia,  p.  417. 

S.  flagfcllarig.  —  A  Caucasian  species, 
8  in.  high,  with  thread-tike  nmnera 
issuing  from  beneath  the  upper  whorl  of 
leaves  and  rooting  at  the  tips.  Leaves 
obovate,  spoon-shaped ;  upper  ones  rather 
hairy.  Flowers  from  April  to  July,  yellow, 
on  erect,  simple,  glandular-downy  stems. 

Cull-are  and  Propagation.  —  Tliis 
plant  likes  a  gritty  toam  and  damp  shady 
parts  of  the  rockery.  It  is  easily  in- 
creased by  the  runners. 

S.  flonilent».~A  very  pretty  species, 
native  ot  the  Maritime  Alps,  The  deep 
green,  spoon-shaped  leaves,  with  bristly 
edges  towards  the  base,  are  1-2  in.  long, 
and  form  rosettes  often  over  6  in.  across. 
The   beautiful    rosy-red  or   lilac   flowers 
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are  borne  on  more  or  leea  hairy  stolke  in 
narrow  otuBters  in  early  sununer. 

CuUur0  de,  as  above  for  S.  AUoon, 

S.  Fortnuei.— A  pretty  Japanese  spe- 
cies, with  the  habit  of  jS.  oortuttefoUa. 
Leaves  reniform,  heart-shaped,  lobed 
and  laoiniately  toothed.  Flowers  late  in 
summer,  white,  in  erect  panicles ;  petals 
very  unequal,  edges  finely  toothed. 

CuUaTB  dc  as  above  fur  8.  eartutte- 
folia.  This  plant  requires  proteotion 
ill  severe  winters. 

S.  K'enuiioides. — A  Pyreoeau  species, 
6  in.  high.  Lower  leaves  slightly  hairy, 
roundish  kidney. shaped  palmately  8-oleft, 
the  side  lobes  2-oleft,  entire  or  toothed. 
Flowers  in  July,  white,  numerous  ;  petals 
obovate-oblong,  clawed. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  S.  ajugte- 
folia,  p.  417. 

S.  Genm.— A  pretty  Pyrenean  Saxi- 
frage with  rosettes  or  whorls  of  roundish 
ur  kidney-shaped  toothed  or  crenate 
leaves,  hairy  above,  smooth  and  often 
reddish  beneath.  The  small  blush-white 
dowers,  dotted  with  red,  appear  in  May 
and  June,  and  are  borne  in  erect  panioles 
on  stalks  about  AS  in.  high. 

The  variety  dentata  (also  known  as 
S.  hinuta)  has  the  hairy  leaves  deeply 
And  prettily  toothed,  and  pale  green 
beneath,  and  the  white  flowers,  dotted 
with  rose,  are  borne  on  rather  taller 
stems.  The  variety  elegant  has  roundish 
heart-shaped  leaves  sharply  serrate,  and 
covered  with  hairs.  The  flowers  are 
yellow  spotted  with  purple.  The  variety 
poUta  difieiB  in  having  smooth  shining 
roundish  heart-shaped  leaves  with  crenate 

Culture  de.  as  above  for  S.  cuneifolia. 

S.  clobaUfem  (8.  granatentU),  —  A 
native  of  the  Spanish  and  Algerian  moun- 
tains. It  makes  a  torfy  carpet  of  thiokish 
ovate  or  spoon-shaped,  bright  green, 
entire  or  S-S-lobed  leaves,  which  assume 
a  purple-red  tinge  during  the  winter 
months.  The  pure  white  Bowers  appear 
in  Hay  and  June,  8-6  or  more  on  a  hairy 
■talk.  The  variety  gibraUarica  differs 
in  having  the  leaves  more  deeply  divided 
into  narrower  lobes. 

Cviture  dc.  as  above  for  S.  ajugie- 
/olia,  p.  417. 

S.  gmmlatA  (Fair  Maddt  of  France ; 
Firtt  of  May ;  Meadow  Saxifrage). — A 
pretty  British  and  European  species,  6-12 


in.  high.  Leaves  rather  fleshy,  kidney, 
shaped,  lobed  ;  lower  ones  on  slender 
stalks,  upper  ones  sessile,  deeper  and  more 
sharply  out.  Flowers  in  AprQ  and  May, 
white,  inolined  or  drooping,  1  in.  across. 

There  ia  a  double- flowered  variety 
called  flore  plena,  the  beautiful  white 
blossoms  of  which  are  over  an  inoh  across, 
and  sometimes  having  a  stray  petal  tipped 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  species 
likes  a  moist  or  boggy  situation  ia  the 
rock  garderL. 

S.  hieradfolia. — A  European  species, 
1  ft.  high.  Leaves  ovate  oblong,  remotely 
toothed,  dilated  at  the  baee,  smooth  above, 
hairy  beneath  and  on  the  edges.  Flowers 
in    summer,  wliite,    in    erect    branched 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  S.  Clu»i. 

S.  Hircnlus,— A  distinct  and  pretl; 
British  and  European  species,  4-8  in. 
high.  Leaves  ^-1  in.  long,  lance-shaped 
or  spathulate,  m  rosettes.  Flowers  in 
August,  clear  rich  yellow,  j-J  in.  across, 
with  orange-red  dots  on  the  lower  half  of 
each  obovate  petaL  The  variety  grandi- 
flora  has  flowers  quite  1  in.  across. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  B.  diverai- 
folia.  This  species  delights  in  moist  or 
tnarshy  spots  in  the  rockery. 

S>  HoatL— A  native  of  B.  Europe,  6- 
12  in.  high.  Lower  leaves  strap-shaped, 
obtuse,  figged ;  upper  ones  oblong,  cre- 
nate-serrate.  Flowers  in  Hay,  white, 
with  a  few  purple  dots  above  the  middle, 
6-9  in  a  corymb.  The  variety  alUenmu 
has  broader  leaves  with  seitate  edges,  and 
the  white  flowers  have  a  greenish  base 
and  purple- red  spots. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  tor  8,  Aisoon. 

S.  huetjana.  —  This  pretty  species  ia 
remarkable  for  being  an  annual  or  oiennial 
and  not  a  perennial.  It  is  a  native  of 
moist  and  marshy  spots  on  the  Gilicitui 
mountains  in  Asia  Minor,  where  it  grows 
in  the  shade.  It  is  ciosely  related  to 
5.  Cymbalaria,  and  forms  compact  taiin 
4-8  in.  high  of  bright  green  slightly  lobod 
roundish  leaves.  The  numerous  small 
bright  yellow  flowers  are  freely  produced 
from  May  to  July. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
Bpeoies  may  be  raised  by  sowing  seeds 
when  ripe  in  well-drained  soil  in  cold 
frames,  and  keeping  the  seedlings  under 
glass  until  mild  weather  the  following 
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npring,  when  they  mftj  be  traaaferred  to 
moiet  shaded  parts  of  the  rookery.  The 
seeds  ataj  also  be  sown  in  spring  in  the 
open  air  where  the  pliulls  are  to  bloom, 
covering  the  seed-patohes  with  a  hand- 
light  until  the  see^ings  are  well  above 
the  aurtaoe  of  the  soil.  But  plants  raised 
thns  never  attain  the  nze  and  vigour  of 
those  raised  from  antutnn-sown  seed. 

S.  Huguenini. — A  neat  little  perennial 
1-2  in.  high,  native  of  the  Swiss  Alps. 
It  has  a  tufted  habit,  and  creeping  stems 
clothed  with  oblong  ciliate- toothed  leaves. 
The  solitary  white  flowers  appear  in  early 

CJuUuTB  if  c.  aa  above  for  8.  burteriana. 

S.  hjpnoidea  (DovedaU  Mom  ;  Eve'i 
Cushion)  J — A  pretty,  deep  green,  moBBy 
species,  native  of  Britain  and  W.  Eiirope. 
Leaves  wedge-shaped,  8  6-cleft,  smooth  or 
more  or  less  fringed  with  glandular  hairs. 
Flowers  from  May  to  July,  white,  ^1 
in.  across,  on  stalks  S-16  in.  long. 
S.  deoipieni,  affinit,  incurvifolia,  hirta, 
gemmifirra,  platypetala,  and  Stembergi, 
are  more  or  lass  distinot  forms  of  this 
very  variable  species. 

Culture  de.  aa  above  for  8.  ajtigtx- 

S.  imbricata.  — A  densely  tufted 
Indian  species  8  in.  high,  leaves  small, 
channelled,  ovate-oblong,  keeled  at  the 
apex,  hairy  toothed  on  the  edges.  Flowers 
in  June  and  July,  white,  solitary. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above  for  3.  burseriana. 

S.  iDtegrifolia.  —  This  is  a  hairy  and 
clammy  plant,  native  of  the  Booky  Moun- 
tains, and  resembling  S,  hieracifolia  and 
S.  virginienii».  The  deep  green  lower 
leaves  are  somewhat  membranous,  ovate 
oblong,  very  bltmt,  entire  or  slightly 
sinoate-crenate.  The  white  flowers  are 
borne  on  an  erect  naked  scape  about  May 
and  June, 

Culture  dc.  aa  above  (or  8,  Ct-un. 

S.  irrigua. — A  native  of  Tauria  6-12 
in.  high.  Lower  leaves  palmately  6 -parted, 
upper  ones  S-clsft,  aeaaile.  Flowers  in 
Bummer,  white,  lai^e,  bell-shaped,  in  loose 
panicles. 

Culture  cfc.  as  above  for  8.  granulata. 

S.  juntperiToUa  (S.  jitnipeWna). — A 
distinct  Caucasian  species,  with  sharp 
pointed,  oval-shaped  leaves  in  dense,  firm 
cushionB.  Flowers  in  summer,  yellow  or 
greenish -yellow,  6-10  on  a  spike. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  S.  buneriana. 


S.  Kotschyi. — A  pretty  bluish-green 

reiea,  native  of  Asia  Minor,  forming 
isely  tufted  rosettes  j-}  in.  across,  with 

small,  obovate,  blunt,  apioulate  leaves. 
Flowers  in  summer,  yellow,  in  cymes  at 
the  ends  of  the  short  leafy  stems.  Re- 
quires sheltered  sunny  oomers. 

CulluTB  dc.  as  above  for  S.  6ur(ert- 
UTia,  p.  418. 

S.  Uctu.  —  A  remarkable  Siberian 
speoies  4-5  in.  high,  clothed  with  glandu- 
lar down,  and  baving  tufta  of  wedge- 
shaped  leaves  cut  into  8-5  bluntly  oblong 
lobes,  the  upper  leaves  being  out  into  8 
linear  blunt  lobes.  The  white  flowers,, 
with  obovate  wedge-shaped  petab,  appear 
in  June,  and  look  very  pretty  agunat  the 
bright  green  foliage. 

Culture  dc.  as  for  5.  j^ranuiafo,  p.  421. 

S.  UtepetioUt*. — A  remarkable  bien- 
nial Saxifrage,  native  of  the  Spanish 
monntains.  It  has  strong  branching 
stems  9-I'2  in.  high,  and  dense  rosettes 
of  glandular  hairy  kidney-shaped  leaves 
deeply  cut  into  6-6  coarsely  crenate  lobes, 
and  having  broad  petioles.  The  white 
flowers,  each  J  in.  across,  are  borae  in 
crowded  clusters. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  S.  huetiana. 

S.  lenamthemifotia. — A  pretty  North 
American  species  5-18  in.  high.  Leaves 
oblong  wedge-shaped  or  Bpathnlate, 
coarsely  toothed  or  cut,  tapering  into  a 
stalk.  Flowers  in  summer,  white,  in  a, 
spreading  corymbose  or  paniculate  cyme; 
petals  unequal,  the  S  outer  ones  with  a 
heart-shaped,  dotted  base. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  3.  Clu»i. 

S.  ligulata. — A  handsome  Nepalese 
plant  1  ft.  high.  Leaves  obovate  or  rather 
heart-shaped,  wavy,  toothed,  expanded  at 
the  base  into  a  fringed  sheath.  Flowers 
from  Marcbto  May,  pale  red,  almost  white, 
in  forked  panicles  ;  petalsbroad,  roondiah. 
The  variety  ciXiata  differs  from  the  type 
in  having  smaller  leaves  hairy  on  biDth 
Burfhoes,  but  it  ia  a  charming  plant  for 
sheltered  nooks  in  the  rockery.  It  may 
also  be  grown  in  cool  oonacrvatorieB,  and 
will  flower  a  week  or  two  earlier  as  a 
result  of  the  artificial  protection. 

The  plant  called  8.  3chmidti  seems 
to  be  identical  with  the  ordinary  form  of 
8,  ligulata. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  S.  cordifoUa, 

S.  lingulftta- — A  native  of  the  Alps  1- 
11  ft.  high.  Leaves  linear  tongue-shaped,. 
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ohftimeUed.  warty,  crenate,  glaaeona, 
fringed  »t  the  bue,  reouired  at  the  apex. 
Flowen  firom  Maj  to  Jnly,  white,  dotted 
with  rose ;  pettJe  oval,  oonapicaoaaly 
8-Derved.  The  variety  eochlearit  has 
■poon-ibaped,  leathery  leaves  }-!  in.  long 
In  tufted  rosettes,  and  white  flowers  on 
purple- brown,  glandular  downy  stalks. 

Culture  itc.  as  above  for  H.  Aitoon. 

S.  loi^ifolia. — A  handaome  Pyrenean 
Bpeciee  with  linear-oblong,  greyi^-green 
leaves  6  in.  long,  thick,  in  dense  rosettes, 
•oinetimea  1  (t.  across,  with  cartilsginons, 
Mmilate  edges.  Flowers  in  Jnly,  white, 
slightly  dotted  with  red,  in  a  close 
pyramidal  cluster  1-2  tl.  high. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  iS.  Aixoon. 
This  species  may  be  planted  between 
atones  and  does  best  in  a  position  facing 
west  or  south -west. 

S.  luteo-viiidis.  —  A  densely  tnfted 
speoies  4-5  in.  high,  native  of  the  Transyl- 
vanian  mountains.  Lower  leaves  more 
or  less  spoon-shaped,  ciliate  at  the  base. 
Flowers  from  June  to  August,  yellowish- 
green,  in  eymose  panicles. 

Cutlure  dc.  as  for  jS.  barieriana. 

S.  macnabians.-'A  beautiful  tufted 
perconial  4-6  inches  high,  with  lance- 
shaped  serrate  leaves  having  a  somewhat 
powdery  surface.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced freely  in  May  and  June  on  some- 
what hairy  stalks,  and  are  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inoh  across,  being  rendered 
particularly  attractive  by  means  of  the 
numerous  rose  or  crimson  speckles  on  the 
lower  portion  of  the  pure  white  roundish 

8,    macnabiana    was    raised  in  the 

•    Botanio  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  in  1875,  and 

is   believed  to  be  a  hybrid   between   the 

pyramidalii  variety  of  S.  Cotyledon  and 

either  i3.  Ungulata  or  8.  HoHi. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  8.  CotyUdon. 

S.  macropetala. — A  remarkable  Tyro- 
lese  species  more  or  less  resembling  both 
S.  hifiora  and  8.  oppowilxfolia.  The 
lower  leaves  ore  roundish  wedge-shaped, 
the  upper  ones  being  somewhat  ciliated 
and  pitted.  The  deep  lilac  flowers,  with 
broad  elliptic  petals,  appear  in  April,  and 
axe  rendered  distinct  by  the  pretty  red 
anthers. 

Culture  dc.  as  for  8.  oppotitifoUa, 

S.  marcinato. — A  native  of  8.  Eoiope 
with  pnrpUah  stems  2-4  in.  high.  Leaves 
in  dense  rosettes,  small,  oblong,  dotted  on 


the  margins  with  incmstations  of  lime. 
Flowers  in  Jnly,  white,  i  in.  across,  in 
small  rather  compact  cymes. 

Culture  dc,  as  above  for  3.  hurseri- 
ana.  This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
'  encrasted '  Saxifrages. 

S.  maweana.  —  A  beantiful  tnfted 
rock  plant,  native  of  TetuoD.  Leaves  1-2^ 
in,  long,  lower  ones  in  loose  rosettes, 
roundish  kidney -shaped,  8-clett  to  the 
middle,  or  with  the  aide- Lobes  cleft ;  upper 
ones  wedge-shaped,  S-oleft.  Flowers  in 
May  and  June,  white,  }  in.  across,  on 
erect  stalks  4-6  in.  long. 

Culture  ic.  as  above  for  8.  ajugeefoUa. 
Reqnires  a  damp  shaded  place  in  the 
rookery. 

S.  media. — A  native  of  Ihe  Pyreneea 
6-9  in.  high,  forming  dense  compact 
rosettes  on  the  ground.  Lower  leavea 
imbricatediSpathulate,  strap-shaped,  sharp 
or  blunt;  upper  ones  spoon-shaped,  smooth 
except  at  the  apei.  Flowers  in  summer, 
pink,  crimson,  or  pnrple,  changing  to 
deep  blue  when  old.  The  variety  Frede- 
riei  Avgutti  has  small  rosettes  of  narrow 
iance-shaped  bright  green  leaves  and 
numerous  yellow  flowers  on  short  leafy 
stalks. 

Culture  ic.  as  above  for  8.  burMeriarut, 

S.  mertcnaiana, — A  somewhat  downy 
N.  American  species  witli  roundish  heart- 
shaped  hairy  leaves,  cut  into  8-4  blunt  or 
acute  lobes.  Flowers  in  early  summer, 
white,  borne  on  slender  erect  scapes  in 
loose  panicles. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  3.  Cluii. 

S.  mixta. — Adensely  tufted  hairy  Saxi* 
frace,  native  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  more 
or  lese  obovate  wedge-shaped  leaves  ore 
out  into  8  blunt  linear  lobes,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  bright  green.  The  milky- 
white  Bowers  appear  in  July  and  August, 
and  the  roundi^- obovate  petalsare  some- 
times veined  with  purple.  The  variety 
iratiana  differs  in  having  broadly  obovata 
wedge-shaped  leavea  cut  into  5-9  short 
and  olunt  linear  lobes,  while  the  white 
roundish  petals  have  purplish  veins. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  tor  8.  ajugit' 

S.  muscoidea.  —  A  pretty  Pyrenean 
species  2-8  in.  high,  forming  a  dense 
green  carpet  of  smooth  entire  or  8-6-clefl 
leaves.  Flowers  in  May  and  June, 
pale  yellowish  or  purple,  1-10  on  a  stalk. 
The  variety  atropurpurea  produces  a  mass 
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of  deep  red-pnrple  flovers  on  stalka  1-2 
in.  high;  the  vBiiety pygmaa  and crocea, 
BB  WW  B8  the  cloBsly  related  S.  aromatica, 
B.  exarata,  8.  ped^ontarta  and  8.  Bhci, 
are  all  more  or  leea  beaatiful  rock  plants. 

Culture  da.  as  above  for  5.  ajugte- 
folia,  p.  417. 

S.  muUta.— A  Swiss  species  6-12  in. 
hif^h.  Leaves  flat  BpooQ-shaped,  carti- 
laginonsly  crenated,  fringed  with  long 
clammy  hairs.  Flowers  in  summer, 
reddish -brown,  with  deeper  coloured  dots, 
and  borne  in  panicles, 

Ciillure  dc.  aa  above  for  8.  Aisorm. 

S.  nivalis.  —  A  British  Bpecien  with 
rather  leathery,  broadly  spoon -shaped, 
eren  ale -toothed  leaves,  reddish  beneath, 
i  -1  in.  wide,8taU[e  1-2  in.  long.  Flowers 
in  July  and  Angust,  white,  1  in.  across, 
4  12  in  a  capitate  cyme  S-6  in.  high. 

Cullare  dc.  at  above  for  S.  Cluai, 

S.  oppodtifolia. — A  handsome  British 
Bpeoies  with  creeping  leafy  stems  6-8  in, 
long.  Leaves  opposite,  densely  crowded, 
ovate  or  obovate,  flat,  blunt,  ciliated. 
Flowers  in  April  and  May,  bright  purple 
j  in.  across,  on  short  annual  shooti 
There  are  several  varieties,  among  which 
the  following  may  be  noted  :  alba,  white 
howers ;  major,  with  larger  flowers  than 
the  type ;  tplendent,  very  bright  oolonred 
Dowers ;  pyrenaica-  tup&rba,  a  strong- 
growing  variety  with  rosy-lilao  flowers 
twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  type.  Other 
forms  more  or  less  distinct  in  sixe  and 
colour  are  pyrenaica  maxima,  p.  rubra, 
and  grand ijlora,. 

Closely  related  are  iS.  rjidolphiana 
with  rosy-pnrple  flowers  usually  one  on 
a  BtaUt,  sometimes  two  ;  S.  bifiora,  with 
deep  blood-red  or  bright  rose  flowers ; 
jS.  Koeki,  Sowers  roey-purple  in  twos 
or  fours ;  and  S.  reluaa,  leaves  short, 
dense,  and  firm,  flowore  purple,  in  May 
and  June. 

Cnlture  and  Propagation. ^■'Beva^  a 
native  of  the  alpine  regions  of  Wales  and 
ticotland,  OS  well  as  Europe,  this  species 
requires  to  be  grown  in  well-drained 
gritty  soil,  composed  of  sandy  loam  and 
pieces  of  granite  or  other  rook.  As  hot 
summers  are  usually  unfavourable  to  it, 
the  plants  should  be  placed  on  slopes  or 
banks  of  the  rookery  facing  north,  with 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  during  the 
summer  months  should  receive  good 
supplies  of  water.  When  well  grown 
they  form  dense  carpets  of  green  and  look 


very  haudsome  when  in  bloom.  They 
also  make  very  charming  pot  plants  for 
a  cold  greenhouse.  Increased  by  seeds, 
division,  or  cuttings  of  the  tips  of  the- 
n  on -flowering  shoots. 

S.  pallida. — A  pretty  little  Saxifrage 
native  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas,  where  it 
grows  wild  at  an  elevation  of  18,000- 
17,000  ft.  It  forms  flat  rosettes  of  green 
spoon-shaped  leaves,  more  or  less  toothed 
on  the  margin,  and  produces  its  whits 
flowers,  j-f  in.  across,  in  spring.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  persistence  of  the 
blunt  elliptic  petals  during  the  ripening 
of  the  seed. 

CaltuTe  dc.  as  above  for  S.  Cluti. 
S.  peltaU  [Umbrella  P^ffnO-  — This 
is  probably  the  largest  of  the  Saxifrages. 
It  IB  found  near  streams  in  California,  and 
has  roundish  peltate  6-10-1obed  leaves  &-1B 
in.  wide,  on  cylindrical,  downy  stalks  1'2 
h.  long,  the  lobes  being  out  and  sharfdy 
toothed.  Flowers  in  April,  white  or  pale 
pink,  i  in.  across ;  petals  elliptic,  blunt. 

CiMure  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  grows  luxuriantly  near  the  edges 
of  ponds,  streams  &o.  where  its  roots  can 
reach  the  water ;  but  it  also  flourishes  in 
moist  shady  parts  of  the  ordinary  flower- 
border.  The  remarkable  leaves,  owing  to 
the  depression  in  the  centre  where  the 
leaf  etedk  joins  the  blade,  hold  a  consider- 
able amount  of  water  after  a  heavy  rain, 
and  daring  the  autumn  months  they 
assume  rich  and  effective  red  and  brown 
tints.  The  plant  may  be  increased  by 
seeds  and  division  as  reconunended  in  the 
general  instructions  undsr  Salifraga. 

S.  penaylratiica  (Suurmp  Saxifrage). 
A  Pennsylvanian  species  1-2  ft.  high. 
Leaves  olustered,  oblanceolate,  obscurely 
toothed,  4-8  in.  long,  narrowed  into  short 
broad  stalks.  Flowers  in  May  and  Jnne, 
greenish,  small,  many  on  an  erect,  downy, 
clammy  scape. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above  for  8.  Cluti. 
S.  pentsdactylis.  —  A  densely  tufted 
Fyrenean  plant  S-fi  in.  high.  Iieaveswith 
long  compressed  stalks,  smooth,  6-cleft. 
Flowers  in  May  and  June,  white,  in  loose 
panicles. 

Culture  dc,  as  above  for  S.  ajugie- 
folia,  p.  417. 

S.  psendo-sancta.  —  A  tufted  speoiea 
native  of  the  Balkan  Mountains,  with 
hairy  stems  and  erect  apptessed  linear 
awl-shaped   leaves,  a   little   broader  and 
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ciliate  at  the  base,  and  of  a.  bright  Bhinmg 
Kr»en  when  joung.  The  eitron-yeUow 
flowers  appear  in  spring  or  earlj  summer. 

Culture  Se.  afl  above  for  S.  burteritma. 

S.  pnrpunucens  {Megaiea  parpur- 
ateen»).^k.  large-leavctd  handsome  Hima- 
layan HpecieE6-12  in. high.  LeavesoboTate 
rounded,  entire,  2-3  in.  long,  glnasj  green, 
sometimes  obseuretj  ainuated,  and  mar- 
gined with  red.  Flowers  from  April  to 
Jnne,  purple,  bell-sbaped,  abont  1  in. 
across,  and  home  in  dense,  downy, 
glandular,  eorymboHe  panicles. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  C.  eordi- 
folia,  p.  419. 


S.  pj^nue*  (S.  paradoxa). — A  Pyren- 
ean  species  1-2  in.  high,  with  slender 
thread-like  stems.  Leaves  lance-shaped, 
■iiiooth.  Flowers  in  Uay  and  June, 
jtllowish,  very  Bmall. 

Culture  dr.  as  above  for  S.  ajuga- 
folia,  p.  417. 

S.  rocheliaM.  —  A  pretty  Austrian 
kind  with  tnfU  of  smooth,  tongne -shaped, 
while-edged  leaves,  fringed  at  the  base, 
the  upper  ones  pale  green,  with  clammy 
hairs.  Ffowers  in  spring,  white,  lai^, 
freely  prodnced  in  corymbose  stems  8-4 
in.  hi^.    R,  eoriophylta,  is  very  near  this. 


Culture  etc.  as  above  for  8.  huraeriana. 

S.  Fotandifolia.— A  native  of  Austria, 
about  1  ft.  high.  Leaves  kidney- shaped, 
coarBely  and  unequally  toothed,  the  upppr 
ones  stalked.  Flowers  in  May  and  June. 
dotted  with  scarlet ;  petals  lance-shaped, 
acnte,  8-nerved.  'The  variety  taygetea 
from  Greece  has  the  leaves  5-9-lobed,  the 
lower  ones  stalked  and  hairy-edged,  the 
tipper  ones  linear  or  trifid.  Other  forms 
are  anguUita,  heutherifulia,  la»ifiphyUa, 
and  repanda. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  S.  cuneifolia. 

S.  SalomonL — This  is  a  pretty  hybrid 
between  8.  roeheliana  and  S.  huraertana, 
both  of  which  have  white  flowers.  Their 
offimringhas  mossy  grey-green  leaves  from 
which  arise  purplish  scapes  2-B  in.  high, 
each  bearing  a  solitary  white  flower  about 
j  in.  across  in  March  8J>d  April. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  8.  bitrteriawi. 

S-  sancta.— A  beautiful  species,  native 
of  Greece,  forming  a  dense  carpet-like  mass 
of  deep  green,  lance-shaped,  keeled  leaves, 
fringed  and  finely  toothed  on  the  margins. 
Flowers  in    early  spring    and    Bommer, 


britfht  yellow,  in  a  short  dense  spike  an 
intm  or  two  high. 

Culture  de,  aa  above  for  8.  burieriatia. 
(Aaron'a  Beard  ;  Creep- 


Beard  ;  Wandiring  Jew  ;  Pedlar' 
Baaket,  dc). — The  common  names  of  this 
distinct  and  pretty  Chinese  plant  show 
that  It  is  &irly  well  known.  Leaves 
roundish  heart-shaped,  hairy,  crenate- 
lobed,  red  beneath,  mottled  above ;  run- 
ners creeping,  and  endingin  rooting  ofbeta. 
Flowers  in  summer,  white,  2  of  the  ' 


outer  petals  large,  naocid. 

The  variety  tmnor  is  merely  a  smaller 
growing  form ;  tricolor  is  a  handsome 
plant  with  green  leaves  beautifully  blotched 
with  creamy  white  and  red,  bnt  too  tender, 
I  fear,  for  outdoor  cultivation,  except  in 
shady  spots  in  eoimner. 

This  species  is  usaally  grown  suspended 
in  pots  or  baskets  to  allow  the  runners  and 
ofisets  to  hang  down,  and  is  often  seen  in 
rooms  or  cottagers'  windows,  or  in  cool 
conservatories.  As  an  indoor  rock  plant 
it  is  charming.  It  may  also  be  grown 
outside  in  the  mildest  parts  of  the  British 
Islands. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  fbr  iS.  ClaH. 

S.  scardica.  —  A  pretty  Macedonian 
Saxifrage  forming  dense  and  somewhat 
hairy  tufts-  The  leaves  ore  oblong  acute 
stiffish,  becoming  lance-shaped  acute  np- 
wards,  of  a  bright  grey-green,  tinged  with 
dull  purple  beneath.  The  white  or  pale 
rosy-red  Sowers  appear  in  Jnne  and  July 
on  pnrple  hairy  stems  in  corymbose 
clusters. 

Culture  de.  as  above  for  8.  but 


S.      Stracheyi.  —  A     strong-growing 
species  4-8  in.  high,  native  of  the  Western 

Himalayas.  Leaves  with  roundish  stipular 
sheaths  at  the  base,  obovate  wedge-shaped, 
S-B  in,  long,  lobed  at  the  base,  irregularly 
toothed  and  fringed  on  the  edges.  Flowere 
in  March,  pink,  J  -1  in.  across,  in  a  much- 
branched  drooping  panicle;  petals  obovate, 
spoon-shaped,  or  roundish.  The  varietv 
Mileti  has  leaves  9-12  in.  long,  4-6  hi 
and  white  flowers.  Thyaanodea  is  a- 
what  taller,  with  obovate,  deeply  crenate- 
serrate  leaves,  hairy  on  both  sides,  espe- 
cially beneath ;  flowers  in  April,  white, 
smaU,  in  a  slightly  branched  raceme.  "" 
variety  alba  and  the  plant  called 
afghanica,  wilh  white  flowers,  seem  to  he 
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idestical.  8.  ipedota  is  a  pret^  hjbrid 
in  this  section  with  large  rather  heart- 

Bhap«d  leaves  and  large  bright  pink 
flowers. 

Callure  itc.  aa  above  for  S.  cordifolia, 

S.  tenella. — A  native  of  the  Alps,  with 

rosettes  of  linear  pointed  leaves,  fringed 

oa   the   marginH.      Flowers   in   aonuner 

white,  nmneroos,  in  a  loose  panicle. 

Culture  rfc,  as  for  S.  ^ojeUom,  p.  420. 

S.  tombeanenaia.  —  A  pretty  Alpine 
Bockfoil,  native  of  the  Tyrol,  and  some- 
what resembling  8.  httrtcriaTta.  It  has 
rosettes  of  small  erect  ovate  lanee-shaped 
leaves  minutely  serrulate  on  the  margins, 
the  upper  ones  becoming  much  narrower 
and  pointed,  and  covered  with  glandular 
hairs.  The  bright  red  hairy  stems  bear 
ti~4  white  flowers  in  April  Eind  May. 

Culture  tfc.  as  above  for  5.  burteriana. 

S.  trifurcat*  (S.  ceratophylla)^— k 
showy  and  strong -growing  species,  natii'o 
of  Spain,  with  dark  green,  deeply  2-S- 
patted  leaves,  forming  compact,  wide- 
spreading  tofts,  3-8  in.  high  ;  segments 
awl-shaped,  bomy-pointed ',  stems  reddish 
at  the  base,  clammy.  Flowers  in  early 
Bommer,  pure  white,  in  loose  branched 
panicles. 

Culture  (tc.  as  above  for  S.  ajuga- 
folia,  p.  417. 

S.  uinbrow  (London  Pride;  SI. 
Patriok't  Cabbage). — A  beautiful  and  well- 
known  garden  plant,  natire  of  the  Kerry 
mountains  round  EiUarney,  and  the 
Spanish  FeninsDla.  Leaves  in  loose 
rosettes,  roundish  or  broadly  ovate,  coarsely 
toothed  or  crenate,  J -2  in.  wide,  stalked. 
Flowers  in  summer,  white,  J  in.  across, 
dotted  with  red,  in  panicled  cymes  6-12 
in.  high,  S.  Geum  (and  its  forms  elegant 
and  graeilig),  8.  hirsuta,  are  varieties  or 
sab-species ;  other  forms  being  puTictata 
and  terratifolia. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  8.  cuneifotia. 

S.  Taldensia.' — A  native  of  the  8.  of 
France,  8  in.  high.  Leaves  dense,  short, 
flat  at  the  base,  but  more  or  less  keeled  at 
the  apex,  irregularly  dotted  above.  Flowers 
in  May  and  June,  white,  rather  large, 
corymbose,  on  short  hairy  stalks. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above  for  S.  burteriana. 

S.  Tb^:iniensi3.— A  pretty  N.  American 
species  4-9  in.  high.  Leaves  obovate 
or  oval  spoon-shaped,  thickish,  crenate- 
tooihod,  narrowed  into  broad  stalks. 
Flowers  Irom  April  to  June,  white,  in  mora 


or  leu  cliutered  oymes.  The  variety 
flora  plena  has  compact  double  flowers. 
8.  elongata  is  closely  related  but  has  more 
slender  flower  stems. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above  for  8.  Cluti. 

TIARELLA  (Foax  Flower).  —  A 
genus    with    5    species  of  erect  slender 

{lerennial  herbs.  Leaves  usually  radical, 
ong-stalked,  simple  or  S-foliolste.  Stipules 
small,  adnate  to  the  stalks.  Racemes 
terminal,  simple  or  compound.  Calyx 
lobes  6,  OTate.  Petals  5,  entire.  Stamens 
10.     Ovary  superior ;  styles  2,  slender. 

T.  cordifolia  (Fahe  Mitrewort).  ~  A 
pretty  border  or  rock  plant  native  of  N. 
America.  Leaves  heart  shaped,  sharply 
lobed  and  unequally  toothed,  hairy  above, 
downy  beneath,  stem  sending  out  mnners 
alter  flowering.  Flowers  in  April,  white, 
small,  starry,  in  great  abundance. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  grows  well  in  ordinary  soil,  and  is 
easily  increased  by  dividing  the  rootstock 
in  early  autumn  or  spring.  It  likes  a 
partially  shaded  situation  in  the  rockery 
or  border. 

TELLIHA. — A  small  genus  of  more 
or  less  hairy  perennials  with  roundish 
heart-shaped  lobed  or  toothed  leaves,  and 
greenish  or  white  flowers  in  racemes  like 
the  Tiarellae.  Calyi  tube  bell-shaped, 
5-taothed  or  lobed.  Petals  S,  entire, 
8-cleft  or  pinnate tydi^-ided.  Stamens  10. 
Ovary  half-superior ;  styles  2-3,  short. 

T.  grandifloni.  —  A  hairy  perennial 
1^3  ft.  high,  with  lobed  and  toothed 
loaves  beautifully  veined  and  tinted  with 
bronzy  purple  like  some  of  the  Henoheras. 
Its  greenish  yellow  flowers  are  borne  in 
erect  racemes  but  are  not  particularly 
Attractive. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  is 
the  species  beet  known,  but  there  aro 
others  somewhat  similar  such  as  T, 
Cymhalaria  and  T.  parviflora,  but  not 
so  desirable.  The  plants  grow  in  tufls 
in  any  ordinary  ^d  soil,  and  may  be 
increased  by  dirision  in  early  autumn  or 
spring. 

MITELLA.  —  A  small  genus  ■  of 
perennials  with  long-stalked,  heart- shaped 
lobed  or  crenate  leaves,  with  mem- 
branous stipules  adhering  to  the  atalka. 
Flowers  small,  greenish,  in  long  slender 
racemes.  Calyi  with  5  spreading  lobes. 
Petals  5,  S-dett  or  cut  into  thread-like 
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filaments.  Staineiie  10  or  C.  Ovary 
aoperior.    StylcB  2,  short. 

CvUvre  and  PTopagation,  —  These 
plants  though  not  remarkable  for  their 
llowen  nevertheless  maka  handsome  tnfls 
in  the  rock  garden,  like  the  Heucheras, 
Tellimae.  and  Tiarellas.  They  flonrish 
in  sandy  peat  and  loam  ajid  may  be 
increased  like  their  relatives  by  division 
in  antonui  or  spring. 

H.  diphylla. — A  pretty  N.  American 
rock  plant  6-0  in,  h^h  with  tufts  of 
heart-shaped  S-S-lobed  and  toothed 
leaves  and  whitish- green  flowers  with 
finely  divided  petals,  ai^oiing  in  April 
and  May. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

U.  petitafldra.^AlBO  a  native  of  N. 
America,  about  6  in.  high  with  heart- 
shaped  bluntly  lobed  leaves  and  yellowiah- 
green  flowers  in  May,  the  petals  being 
divided  as  in  if .  diphylla,  but  only  5 
stamens  present 

Culture  etc.  as  above. 

HEUCHERA  (Alvh  Root).— A  genns 
including  about  20  species  of  thiok-rootsd 
annual  or  perennial  herbs,  often  toll, 
hair;  or  glcuidalar,  with  noJted  or  few- 
leaved  scapes.  LowerlBaveslong-stalked, 
broadly  heart. shaped  or  roundish,  lobed  or 
crenate.  Stipules  membranous,  adnate 
to  the  leaf  stalks.  Flowers  in  spiked 
raoomes  or  panicles.  Calyx  lobes  6,  some- 
times unequal.  Petals  usually  5,  small, 
entire.  Stamens  6,  inserted  with  the 
petals  at  the  ntouth  of  the  bell-shaped 
calys-tnbe.  Ovary  almost  inferior,  styles 
i,  dongated. 

Cviture  and  Propagalion. — The  Hen- 
cheras  thrive  in  any  ordinary  garden  eoil, 
except  stiff  clay-  They  are  etuily  increased 
hj  division  in  antumn,  or  early  in  spring. 
They  may  also  be  Increased  by  seeds  sown 
in  cold  fi^omes  as  soon  oa  ripe,  afterwards 
pricking  the  seedlings  out  into  a  prepared 
part  of  the  border  the  following  spring  in 
mild  showery  weather.  They  ore  valuable 
for  the  rookery  or  the  edge  of  the  ordinary 
tlowet  border  in  well-dramed  positions. 

H.  americana.^A  N.  American  species 
1  j  ft.  high,  clothed  with  a  clammy  down. 
Leaves  5-7-lobed,  toothed.  Flowers  in 
TOinmer,  reddish. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

H.  brixoides  is  a  hybrid  with  leaves 
like  H,  tanguinea  and  masses  of  soft  pink 


flowers  in  summer-  It  is  not  yet  well 
known  but  is  well  worth  growing. 

Culture  do.  as  above. 

H.  cylindrico. — A  native  of  N-  America, 
l-lj  ft.  high.  Leaves  deeply  and  roundly 
lobed,  and  fringed.  Flowers  in  snmmer, 
greenish,  rather  large. 

Culture  ite.  as  above. 

H.  iflabra. — A  native  of  N,'W.  America 
1  ft.  high.  Leaves  sharply  lobed,  smooth, 
unequally  and  sharply  toothed.  Flowers 
in  summer,  white,  email. 

Culture  ite.  as  above. 

H.  hJs^dA  (H.  fiMjftorifaomi).— A  hiury 
species  from  Uie  mountains  of  Virginia 
and  Carolina.  Leaves  roundish,  5-9-lobed. 
Flowers  from  May  to  July,  veined  with 
purple,  on  stalks  2-4  ft.  high. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

H.  microntho.  —  A  N.W,  American 
species  1-2  ft.  high.  Leaves  bluntly  lobed, 
crenate,  with  homed  teeth  and  beautifully 
marbled  with  deep  brownish- purple,  which 
gives  a  very  effective  appearance  in  the 
rockery  or  border.  Flowers  in  sommer. 
yellowish,  in  loose  panicles. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

H.  pubescens  [H.  pulverulenta ;  H. 
ribifolia). — A  plant  about  1  ft.  high,  native 
of  the  United  States,  covered  with  a  pow- 
dery down.  Leavee  acutely  lobed  and 
toothed.  Flowers  in  summer,  pale  red, 
large,  variegated  with  yellow- 

Calture  de.  as  above, 

H.  aan^uinea.— A  handsome  perennial 
9-lS  in-  hig^,  from  N.  Mexico.  Leaves 
heart-shaped  rounded,  6-7-lobed,  toothed 
and  ciliated.  Flowers  firom  early  summer 
to  autumn,  bright  coral  red— or  almost 
scarlet  in  the  beautiful  variety  tplendeni 
— more  or  less  drooping  on  a  downy, 
branched  stalk,  like  small  blood-red  Lilies 
of  the  Valley.  The  variety  alba  has  white 
flowers,  but  is  not  nearly  so  showy. 

Culture  itc.  as  above,  This  species  is 
tar  superior  as  a  garden  plant  to  any  of 
the  other  species,  and  looks  well  in  either 
the  rookery  or  border.  It  flourishes  in 
well-drained  ordinary  garden  mould,  and 
may  be  easily  increased  by  separating  the 
crowns  early  in  autumn. 

H.  villosa  {H,  eauleteeTu). — A  native 
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TOLMIEA,— A  genufl  closely  related 
to  Heuchera  and  differing  in  having  only 
S  sbunens.  The  only  Bpeoies  described 
below  requires  the  tame  treatment  aa 
Heuehera  and  Tiarella,  both  of  which 
names  it  bore  at  one  time. 

T.  HensieaL  —  A  native  of  N.W. 
America,  having  stems  1-2  ft.  high,  with 
8-5  hury  leaves,  lower  ones  stalked, 
incised,  lobed.  STowers  in  April,  green, 
ish,  rather  large,  nodding  in-  a  lender 
elongated  raceme,  calyi  purple-nerved. 

Culture  etc.  as  above  for  Eeuchera. 
It  flonrisbes  in  ordimiry  well-drained 
garden  soil  and  may  be  increased  by 
division  or  seeds. 

PARNASSIA  [Grass  of  Farnabsus). 
A  genus  with  twelve  tpecies  of  olegsJit, 
very  Bjnootb,  Hoapigerous  herbs,  with 
radical,  ovate -kidney-shaped  or  oblong 
leaves,  with  stalks  dilated  at  the  base. 
Scapesangled,  1-flowered.  Calyx  lobes  6. 
Petals  6,  entire  or  fimbriated.  Stamens 
S,  hypogynous  or  perigynous,  alternating 
with  C  more  or  less  club-shaped  and 
divided,  glandular  tipped  scales  or  stami- 
Dodes.  Ovary  superior  or  half  inferior, 
tityle  1,  very  short,  with  8-4  stigmas. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— Poxdoa- 
sias  thrive  in  a  moist  peaty  soil  in  the 
rockery,  or  in  the  bog-garden.  They  may 
be  increased  by  division  in  early  autumn, 
or  in  spring  as  growth  is  about  to  com- 
uienoe ;  or  from  seed  sown  as  soon  as  ripe 
in  oold  frames,  afterwards  pricking  toe 
seedJingB  out  into  light  soil  when  large 
enough. 

Tribe   II.     Fu&ncob£. — Scapigerous   herbs   with   parts  of  the  flowers 
(tetramerous).    bUuuens  4  or  b. 

FRANCOA  (Maidbn's  Wkxathj.^A 
genus  with  two  or  three  species  of  Chihan 
perennials  besot  with  glandular  hairs  or 
down,  and  with  thick  flashy  rootstocks. 
Leaves  crowded,  lyrate-pinnatifid,  or 
pinnate,  glandular-toothed,  net -veined. 
Flowers  in  long,  more  or  less  erect  or 
arching  racemes.  Calyx  lobes,  petals, 
and  stamens  4.  Ovary  free,  4-angled  or 
lobed. 


P.  •Muifoli*. — A  very  pretty  North 
American  plant,  S  in.  high,  with  more  or 
lese  kidney -shaped  leaves  and  white 
flowers  in  Bommer. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 

P.  caroliaiana. — A  native  of  Niwth 
American  swamps,  6-9  in.  hi^  Leaves 
roundish  below,  ovate  above.  Flowera 
from  July  to  September,  white,  netted  with 
green  or  purple. 

Culture  ic.  as  above. 

P.  fimbriate. — A  remarkable  plant, 
6  in.  high,  native  of  N.  America.  Lower 
leaves  kidney -shaped,  hallowed  out  at  the 
l«ee  and  lobed  or  divided.  Flowers  i» 
July,  white,  petals  obovate,  clawed, 
fringed  at  the  base. 

Cullare  rfc.  as  above, 

P.  nubicoU. — A  Himalayan  species 
with  elUptic.  rather  heart-shaped  leaves. 
Flowers  in  summer,  white,  soUtary,  over 
an  inch  across,  borne  on  4-angled  stalks 
6-12  in.  high,  and  having  8-tobed  yellow 
staminodes. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

P.  palustris  (Common  Grata  of  Par- 
nattu*). — A  lovely  little  bog  plant,  about 
<i  in.  high,  native  of  the  British  Islands. 
Leaves  heart-shaped  rounded.  Flowers 
in  summer,  J-1  in.  across,  white,  witli 
greenish  pellucid  veins. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above. 

P.  parrifiora. — A  native  of  N.  America, 
6  in.  high,  with  ovate  leaves.  Flowers  in 
July  and  August,  white,  net-veined  with 
pale  purple  or  green. 

Cultare  dc.  ae  above. 


Culture  and  Propagation. — Francoss 
thrive  in  a  rich,  Ugbt,  loamy  soil,  but  can 
be  grown  out  of  doors  (except  in  summer) 
only  in  the  very  mildest  parts  of  the 
country,  and  they  sbonld  have  dry  sheltered 
poaitiona  on  warm  banks  or  borders.  The 
Spikes  of  flowers,  often  over  2  ft.  long,  are 


excellent  for  cutting  and  last  a  long  time, 
tjeeds  must  be  raised  in  a  hotbed  or 
greenhouse,  and  may  be  sown  in  early 
spring.  Afterwards  prick  out  separately 
into  email  pots  and  grow  on  until  large 
enough  for  putting  out  or  growing  in  larger 
pots.  The  plants  may  alao  be  increased 
by  dividing  the  rootatock  in  spring  or  early 

F.  appendicnlata.  —  A  lyrate-Ieaved 
plant  1  -2  tt  high.  Fkiwers  in  July,  pale 
red,  with  a  deeper  spot  at  the  base  of  each 
petal,  in  compact  racemes  on  nearl; 
simple  scapes. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

F.  ramosa. — This  species  has  a  stein, 
and    shortly    stalked,  usually  deoorraQt 
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lefties.  Flowen  in  July  and  Anj^at, 
white,  looael;  arranged  on  a  mnch- 
branohed  soape. 

Culture  ttc.  oh  above, 

F.  80iichifolia,~A  apeoles  abont  2  ft. 
high,   with   ahort'Stallced   leaves,  asaallj 

Tribe  III.  Etdbahoe£.     Shmbs  or  (rei 
Stamens  often  epigynons,  8, 10,  12  or  more 

HYDRANGEA,— A  genus  with  over 
SO  species  of  deciduous  or  evergreen  shrubs 
or  trees  with  entire  serrate  or  lobed 
leaves.  Flowers  in  large  terminal 
corymbs,  fertile  ones  small,  sterile  ones 
large  and  without  petals.  Petals  4  or  5, 
valvate.  Stamens  B-10.  Styles  2-4,  free 
or  united  at  the  base. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  In  the 
milder  parts  of  the  country,  and  on  rich 
warm,  weU-manured  loam,  Hydranijeas 
grow  very  well.  Cuttings  of  the  jount; 
and  partially  ripened  shoots  root  readUy 
in  sandy  soil  in  a  shady  place  in  siunmer 
or  nnder  glass  in  spring  or  autumn.  Seeds 
are  freely  produced  by  most  of  the  species, 
and  these  may  be  sown  in  cold  frames  as 
soon  as  ripe.  The  seedlings  will  probably 
not  appear  till  spring,  when  they  may  be 
pricked  ont  into  light  rich  soil  in  warm 
shady  positions. 

North  of  the  Thames  Valley  Hydran- 
geas can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  great 
success  in  the  outdoor  garden,  but  in 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall  and  the  Sonth 
of  Ireland  they  attain  luxuriant  propor- 
tions. Positions  whii^hareparliallyshaded 
from  the  hot  midday  sun  suit  the  plants 
best.  A  good  mulching  of  well-rotted 
manure  in  autumn  or  winter  will  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  plants  and  enable 
them  to  produce  masses  of  fine  foliage  and 
blossom  every  season.  The  bushy  species 
may  be  pnmed  in  winter,  cutting  away 
the  old  wood,  so  that  young  vigorous 
shoots  may  appear  in  spring. 

Some  people  are  always  trying  to  turn 
the  white  flowers  blue  by  the  addition  of 
klum,  iron  kc.  to  the  soil,  and  there  is  a 
great  variation  in  shade  owiog  no  donbt 
to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  soil  in 
which  tho  plants  are  grown.  Indeed  the 
Hydrangeas  of  the  Hortentia  type  are  as 
T&riabic  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
althongh  raised  from  cuttings,  as  if  tliey 
were  raised  from  seed. 

H.  arboreacens. — A  N.  American  shrub 
4-6  ft.  high.  Leaves  ovate,  rather  heart- 
shaped,  upper  ones  lance -shaped,  coarsely 


decurrent  below  the  baaal  lobes. 
Flowers  in  summer,  pnrple  or  pink, 
often  with  a  darker  blotch  near  the  base 
of  the  petals. 

Culture  ite.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  or  division. 

es  with  nppoute,  exstipulate,  simple  leaves. 

toothed,  pale  and  rather  downy  beneath. 
Flowers  in  snmmer,  white,  small,  fragrant, 
nearly  all  fertile,  in  flattish  corymbs. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  It  is  not  a 
particularly  showy  plant  owing  to  the 
majority  of  the  flowers  being  fertile  or 
perfect  (i.e.  having  both  stamens  and 
pistil).  It  is,  however,  interesting  as  being 
the  first  Hydrangea  cultivated  in  British 
gardens. 

H.  upent. — A  hardy  Chinese  shrub 
resembling  H,  panicvlata  in  habit,  and 
having  lance-shaped  ovate  or  almost  obo- 
vate  tapering  leaves,  with  wavy  and 
serrate  margins.  The  upper  surface  is 
green,  bnt  the  under  surface  is  greyish- 
green,  thickly  covered  with  rooghi^  hairs. 
The  cymes  of  flowers  appear  in 
the  sterile  ones  being  large  and  oi 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

H.  chinenaJB.— A  Chinese  shmb  2-6  A. 
high,  with  deeply  toothed  leaves  8-6  in. 
long,  and  small  clusters  of  white  flowers 
in  summer.  It  is  closely  related  to  E. 
virent,  but  differs  in  the  leaves  being 
green  on  both  sides  and  in  the  sepals  of 
Uie  sterile  flowers  being  equal  in  size,  and 
thicker,  almost  fleshy  in  texture. 

Culture  <te.  as  above. 

H.  hirta,— A  compact  shrub,  native  of 
Japan,  8-4  ft.  high,  with  slender  hairy 
branches,  and  ovate,  serrate.  Nettle-like 
leaves.  Flowers  in  summer,  white, 
numerous,  nearly  all  fertile,  and  borne  in 
terminal  cymes  2-8  in.  across.  Not  a 
showy  species. 

CiiltuTe  rfc,  as  above. 

H.  Hortensia  (Hortetiria  opuloides), 
Abeautiful  Chinese  shrub  2-5  ft,  high,  with 
broadly  ovate,  pointed,  serrated,  shining 
green  leaves.  Flowers  from  spring  to 
autumn,  white  or  bluish,  in  large  oorymbs 

cymes,  nearly  all   sterile,  and  r 


this  species,  the  best  being:— ^*(ij)onica, 
or  Lindleyi  as  it  is  now  colled,  with 
white  or    blue  flowers  tinged  with  red 
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and  finely  toothed ;  Behoni,  flowera  white 
or  blue  with  entire  sepals,  and  B.  varie- 
gata,  with  white  blotched  Isavea ;  Otakta, 

flowers  flesh- coloored,  handsome;  com- 
inanit,  flowers  deep  rosy-pink;  tUllata, 
all  the  flowers  sterile  and  double,  pink, 
roee,  or  pale  blue,  changing  to  green  with 
age  ;  ThomoM  Hogg,  s  maj^iGcent  pnre 
white  variety,  grown  largely  in  pots  for 
market  work ;  nigra  hu  pretty  dark  purple- 
brown  stems ;  and  tricolor  has  the  leaves 
beautifully  marbled  with  white  and  pale 
green,  and  edged  with  creamy  yellow. 

The  variety  acuminata  has  leaves 
slightly  hiury  on  both  aurfaoes,  and 
bearded  in  the  axils  of  the  veins ;  the 
flowers  are  bine,  but  vary  a  good  deal 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  in 
which  the  plants  are  grown. 

Culture  dc.  as  above, 

H.  involncrata. — Ahandsome  Japanese 
ahrab  6  10  ft.  high  with  herbaceous  Htcms 
and  very  large  oval  oblong  or  roundish 
double -toothed  leaves  sometimes  nearly 
12  in.  long  and  6-9  in.  broad,  which  when 
young  are  covered  on  the  nnder  surface 
with  a  dense  white  woolly  down.  The 
flowers  appear  in  summer  in  flat-topped 
or  roundish  clusters,  and  the  inflorescence 
is  remarkable  for  having  large  lea^  bracts 
at  the  base  where  the  branches  are  given 
off.  The  typical  form  has  but  a  few  large 
sterile  flowers  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
trusses,  bnt  in  many  forms  which  have 
been  cultivated  the  sterile  flowers  are 
more  namerons  and  vary  in  colour  from 
rose  to  lilac,  rose-pink,  and  even  yellow, 
some  forms  having  double  flowers. 

Culture  rfc,  as  above.  This  species 
likes  warm,  moist,  and  partially  shaded 
situations.  It  ia  fairly  hardy  as  for  north 
as  the  Thames,  but  is  better  adapted  for 
outdoor  cultivation  in  mild  southern  tind 
western  ports  of  the  kingdom. 

H.  panicnUta.  —  This  species  attains 
a  height  of  25  fL  in  Japan,  its  native 
country,  forming  a  dense  round  head,  and 
an  upright  tmnk  6  in.  in  diameter.  Leaves 
opposite  or  in  threes,  ovate  oblong  acute, 
downy,  sometimes  6-6  in.long.  Flowers 
in  summer  and  autumn,  pure  white,  in 
masuve  oonicaJ  or  cylindrical  clusters  1  ft. 
long  at  the  end  of  almost  every  shoot. 
There  are  several  forms,  the  best  known 
being  J^rt&uniia,  grandijlora  and  minor. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  To  obtfun  the 
best  results,  ibis  plant  should  be  well 


pruned  in  winter,  and  the  soil  well  manured 
or  mulched  at  the  same  period. 

H.  petiolaris,  —  A.  tall  climbing  or 
trailing  shrub  native  of  the  Japanese 
mountains,  where  it  growsin  shady  woods 
on  the  Cryptomeria  (ace  p.  9B2),  clothinj; 
the  trunks  to  a  great  height,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Ivy  clambers  up  trees  in  this 
country.  It  baa  ovate  or  elliptic  leaves, 
somewhat  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  and 
producea  flat  corymbs  of  whitish  flowers 
in  June.  Only  a  few  of  the  outer  ones 
ore  sterile  and  larger  than  the  others. 
There  are  a  few  forms  of  this  species,  such 
as  scttTwfofu,  which  has  small  heart-shaped 
or  ovate  leaves  with  long  stalks ;  and 
cordifolia,  which  has  distinctly  heort- 
sh^>ed  leaves  and  entire  or  toothed  sepals 
of  the  sterile  flowers,  rarely  notched. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  Owing  to  its 
climbing  character  this  species  is  best 
grown  against  a  wall,  or  in  the  mildest 
parts  of  the  kingdom  it  might  be  trained 
over  or  up  old  tree  trunks  in  the  sajne 
way  aa  Ivy,  or  even  over  large  boulders 
in  partially  shaded  parte  of  the  rock 
garden.  Thia  species  is  often  erroneously 
called  Sckizophragma  hydrangeoideg  ix 
gardens. 

H.  pubescetu.  —  A  pretty  Japanese 
ahrub  4-6  ft.  high,  with  deep  green  ovate 
serrate  leaves  tapering  to  a  point  and 
covered  with  a  whiti^  down  beneath. 
The  leaf  atalka  and  midrib  are  of  a 
reddish -purple  colour  and  look  very  pretty. 
The  flowers  appear  in  summer  and  are 
borne  in  a  flat  cyme  with  dowuy  branches. 
Some  of  the  outermost  cross-shaped  flowers 
only  are  showy  and  sterile,  and  over  on 
inch  acroaa ;  they  are  white  alightly 
veined  with  green,  while  the  smaller 
fertile  flowers  have  3  styles. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above.  Thia  species 
ia  quite  hardy  in  the  milder  part*  of  the 
kingdom,  but  attains  its  fineat  proportions 
in  the  South  and  West. 

H.  quercifolia.  —  A  very  distinct  and 
ornamental  shrub  native  of  Florida,  4-6  ft. 
high.  Leaves  large,  ovate,  about  6  in. 
long,  lobed  and  toothed  like  a  Plane  rather 
than  an  Oak  leaf;  hairy  and  grey  beneath, 
stalks  and  stems  covered  with  a  rusty 
down.  Flowers  in  July,  white,  changinf^ 
to  greenish-purple  and  borne  in  flattish 
corymbs,  a  few  of  the  outer  blossoms  being 
large  and  sterile. 

Culture  tfc.  as  above. 
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H.  ndiftta  (ST.  nivea).—k  N.  Ameri- 
CMi  shrub  4-6  ft.  high,  closely  related  to 
B,  arboTetceni,  bom  which,  however, 
it  may  be  diatinguiBhed  by  the  short  dense 
whitish  wool  on  the  under  aiirface  of  the 
leaves. 

CuUttre  rfe.  as  above.  This  is  fwrly 
hardy  in  the  Tbames  Valley,  but  is  not  a 
partisularly  showy  species. 

H.  Thunbei^  —  A  Japanese  dwarf 
shrub  with  slender  bnutches,  small  ovate 
oblODg  leaves,  and  small  cymes  of  flowers 
of  a  delicate  peach  blossom  colour  borne 
in  summer,  the  outermost  flowers  only 
being  sterile  and  not  much  more  than  }  in. 

Culture  ite.  as  above. 

H.  virena. — An  elegant  Japanese  shrub 
2  6  fl.  hisb,  with  deeply  toothed  leaves 
2  8  in.  long,  yellowish -green  above. 
Flowers  in  summer,  in  small  clusters ; 
they  are  mostly  sterile,  and  have  8  en- 
larged unequal  sepale  of  a  graenish.yellow 
colonr.  Very  common  near  Nagasald,  but 
not  yet  grown  in  this  conatry. 

SCHIZOPHRAGHA.  —  A  genus 
containing  only  one  species: — 

S.  bydrangeoides.  ^  A  tall  climbing 
deciduous  Japanese  shrub  resembling 
Hydrangea  petiolarit.  The  ovate  heart- 
shaped  tapering  leaves,  with  coarsely 
toothed  margins,  are  Z-4  in.  long,  and 
have  long  slender  stalks.  The  white  or 
flesh  -  coloured  (lowers  appear  in  late 
summer  or  autunm  in  downy  flat  corym- 
bose cymes,  and  resemble  those  of  the 
Hydrangeas  &c.  in  having  the  outer 
flowers  larger  and  sterile.  The  fertile 
flowers  have  a  top-shaped  calyx  with  fi 
teeth  ;  6  valvate  petals,  and  10  epig3^0UB 
stamens  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  disc. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
plant,  sometimee  called  the  Climbing 
Hydrangea,  flourishes  in  good  and  well- 
drained  garden  soil,  rich  sandy  loam  with 
plenty  of  manure  being  preferred.  In  the 
mild  sonthem  and  western  ports  of  the 
kingdom  it  is  quite  hardy  in  ordinary 
winters,  but  in  less  favoured  localities  it 
is  safer  to  give  it  the  protection  of  a  wall. 
New  plants  are  obtained  by  inserting 
euttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots  in  sandy 
soil  under  a  bell-glaas,  or  better  still  in 
gentle  bottom  heat  'When  rooted  they 
may  be  potted  up  and  sprinkled  overhead 
every  day  mitil  well-established. 


DEUTZIA.— A  genus  cont^ning  7 
species  of  roughish  or  downy  ehrubs  with 
roundish  opposite  branohes,  and  opposite, 
more  or  less  deoiduons,  ovate  or  lance- 
shaped  serrated  leaves.  Flowers  axillary 
or  terminal,  in  racemes  or  corymbs. 
Petals  6.    Stamens  10.    Stales  8  or  4. 

OiUtttre  and  Propagation. — Deuliias 
grow  well  in  any  fairly  good  soil  in  half 
sunny,  half  shady  positions  in  borders  or 
shrubberies ;  but  they  luxuriate  in  rich 
well-manured  sandy  loam.  Oat  of  doors 
Deutrias  may  be  increasad  by  layers  in 
the  autumn,  or  by  division  of  the  tufts. 
Cuttings  of  the  ripened  shoots  8-12  in. 
long  may  be  inserted  in  the  aatnmn  like 
Currant  cuttings  (see  p.  1096),  or  of  the 
half-npened  ^oots  in  early  summer 
under  a  handlight. 

Most  of  the  kinds  may  be  lifted  in 
antunm  if  not  too  large,  and  grown  in  pots 
for  conservatory  decoration.  They  should 
not  be  forced  with  too  much  heat,  other- 
wise the  plants  will  take  two  or  three 
years  to  recover  ftom  this  exhausting  pro- 
cess. The  protection  of  a  cold  greenhouse, 
however,  is  quite  sufficient  to  bring  the 
plants  into  blossom  some  weeks  earlier 
than  those  in  the  open  air.  Each  year 
after  flowering  the  shoots  should  be 
pruned  and  all  old  or  uselesB  wood  cut 
out.  A  mulching  of  well-deeom^sed  cow 
manure  in  autumn  or  winter  wiU  also  be 
highly  beneficiaL 

D.  coiTrabosa.— A  beautiful  Himalayan 
shrub  about  5  ft.  high,  with  oblong  or 
elliptic  lance -shaped  leaves,  and  forked 
corymbose  panicles  of  white  flowers. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above. 

D.  crenata  (D.  Fortunei ;  D.  tcabra). 
Pride  of  Roehetter.  —  A  handsome 
Japanese  shrub  4  8  ft.  high,  with  ovate 
lance-shaped,  somewhat  bristly  serrulated 
leaves,  rough  te  the  touch.  Flowers  in 
summer,  white.  There  are  a  few  varieties, 
the  best  being  candiMttima,  with  a  wealth 
of  double  snowy  white  flowers  'jfiore  pUno, 
flowers  white,  double,  tinged  with  purple ; 
and  purpurea-plena,  similar  but  more 
purple  tinted.  Watereri  and  Welln  are 
supposed  forms. 

Cuilture  ttc.  as  above. 

D.  discolor. — A  pretty  Chinese  shrub 
of  recent  introduotion,  and  probably  8  ft. 
or  more  in  height  when  fully  grown.  It 
has  dull  green  lance-ehaped  toothed  leaves 
1J~8  in.  long,  the  upper  surface  being 
very  rough  to  the  tench.      The    white 
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flowers  each  about  ]  in.  across  appear  in 
May  Bad  June  in  compact  oorjrmbose 
clnsters  at  the  euds  of  the  branohea  and 
also  along  the  side  ahoots.  The  vwiety 
purpuratcenM  has  the  flowers  suffused 
with  rosy- purple. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

D.  gracilis.— A  Japanese  shrub  1-2  ft. 
high.  Leaves  small,  ovate,  pointed,  ser- 
rated. Flowers  in  April,  white,  numer- 
ous, in  terminal  racemes.  There  is  a  form 
called  foliia  aurei»  which  has  yeUowish- 
green  leaves. 

Culture  rfe.  as  above. 

D.  Lemoinei.  —  Tliie  is  a  beautiful 
hybrid  obKuned  by  crossing  D.  gracitU 
and  D.  parviflora.  It  is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  (wo  parents  and  flowers  freely. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

D.  parviflora.  —  A  beautiful  Chinese 
shrub  8-0  ft.  high,  with  ovate  lonce- 
shaped  toothed  and  wrinkled  leaves,  and 
masses  of  oreamy-white  Hawthorn-like 
blossoms  borne  in  April  and  May  at  the 
ends  of  the  shoots. 

CuUurt  itc.  as  above. 

D.  staminea.  —  A  Himalayan  shrub 
about  3  ft.  high.  Leaves  1-2  in.  long, 
oblong  or  elliptlo  lance-shaped,  greyish 
downy  beneath.  Flowers  in  early  sum- 
mer, white,  fragrant,  in  corymbs. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

DECUMARIA. — A  genus  containing 
only  one  species  here  described : — 

D.  barbara.  —An  ornamental  deciduous 
climbing  shrub  native  of  the  B.  United 
States,  with  round  branches,  and  opposite 
stalked  ovate- acute  entire  or  slightly 
toothed  leaves.  The  white  sweet'Scentcd 
flowers  appear  about  June  and  are  borne 
in  corymbs  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  The 
more  or  less  l>ell'shaped  calyx  has  T-10 
teeth.  Petals  7-10,  narrowly  oblong. 
Stamens  20-80. 

Culture     and    Propagation.  —  This 

Clant  may  be  grown  against  walls  in  the 
!3S  favourable  parts  of  the  kingdom,  or 
over  tree-trunks,  trellises,  porches  &c.  in 
the  mildest  parts,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Climbing  Hydrangeas.  It  thrives  in  rich 
sandy  loamln  warm  situations,  and  is  bene- 
fited by  a  good  mulching  of  manure  in 
autumn  or  vrintec.  It  may  be  increased 
by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  under  a  haudlight 
during  the  summer  months.  The  cuttings 
should  be  kept  shaded  from  the  sun  and 


^>rinkled  overhead  occasionally  until 
rooted.  They  may  afterwards  be  given 
plenty  of  air  and  light,  and  be  trans- 
planted in  spring. 

PHILADELPHUS  (Mock  Obahok). 
This  genus  contains  about  12  species  of 
decidnoue  ornamental  shrubs  with  oppo- 
site roundish  branches.  Leaves  opposite, 
entire  or  serrated,  often  clothed  with 
starry  down.  Flowers  aiillary,  solitary, 
or  corymbose,  often  fragrant.  Fet^s 
usually  4,  rounded  or  obvovate.  Stamens 
20-40.     Styles  8-5,  thread-like. 

Cullure  and  Propagation. — The  Mock 
Oranges  grow  well  in  fairly  good  loamy 
soiL  They  flower  on  the  wood  of  the 
previous  year— a  fact  that  should  be 
remembered  when  pruning  or  cutting  out 
the  branches.  They  are  easily  increased 
from  suckers  or  layers,  and  also  from 
cuttings  8-9  in.  long,  iuserted  in  the  soil 
iu  autumn,  and  allowsd  to  remain  for 
about  12  months  before  transplanting. 

The  plants  should  always  have  plenty 
of  air  and  sunshine  and  are  more  effective 
in  beds  or  gronps  by  themselves  than 
mixed  up  with  all  lunds  of  trees  in  a 
shrubbery,  where,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  light  and  air,  the  plants  soon  become 
weak-stenuned  and  straggling. 

In  the  autumn  or  winter  a  good  top 
dressing  of  well-decomposed  cow  maonre 
over  the  BoU  wiU  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
roots  and  enable  them  to  develop  an  abun- 
dance of  blossom  the  foUowing  season. 

P.  coTonariua.  —  This  beautifiil  tree, 
3-10  ft.  high,  is  the  well-known  European 
Mock  Orange.  Leaves  ovate  pointed, 
serrate -dentate.  Flowers  from  April  to 
June,  white,  over  1  in.  across,  with  a  strong 
orange-iike  scent,  and  borne  in  racemes. 

There  are  several  fine  varieties,  the 
best  being  aureus,  with  beautiful  golden 
foliage  which,  however,  gradually  be- 
comes greener  towards  autumn;  argen- 
taO'Variegattu,  with  more  or  less  silvery 
leaves ;  flore-phno  {KeteUeri  or  primu- 
Iceflora).  with  double  flowers  ;  andnanu*, 
a  bush  about  2  ft-  high,  but  not  free- 
floweriug;  and  variegatua,  the  leaves  of 
which  &ie  edged  with  white. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  The  type  will 
flourish  in  almost  any  soil  which  is  Dot 
too  wet,  and  it  will  flower  profusely  year 
after  year  without  the  least  sttentioii, 
even  in  hard  baked  soil.  It  is,  howevt'r, 
better  to  treat  the  plant  well,  as  superior 
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P.  Coultefi.  —  A  pretty  hardy  ahrub, 
native  of  N.  Mexioo.  It  haa  slender 
drooping  bronohes  anA  ovate  lanee-ehaped 
leaves  with  Berrate  marginB,  and  covered 
with  &  white  down  beneath.  The  white 
flowers  abont  1  in.  acroe«  appear  in  early 
Btimmer  singly  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

Culture  ie.  as  above.  Requires  the 
same  treatment  aa  P.  mexicaniit-. 

P.  Gordonianns. — A  native  of  N.W. 
Amerioa,  about  10  ft.  high,  with  ovate- 

fointed,  serrulate  leaves.  Flowers  in 
Illy,  white,  scentless,  borne  in  racemes  in 
great  abnndance. 

Culfure  dc.  aa  above. 


1     (P.     MMMOftM).  — A 

handsome  Bbmb  6-10  ft.  tkigb,  native  of 
the  S.  United  States,  with  rather  slender 
twiggy  stems.  Leaves  ovate,  pointed  or 
nei^y  ronnded,  irregularly  toothed, 
downy  when  yonng.  Flowers  in  June, 
white,  lai^,  fragrant,  S-i  in,  across,  with 
ronndisb  or  broadly  obovate  petals  and  a 
bonob  of  yellow  stamens  in  the  centre. 
The  variety  fioribundut  is  a  very  free- 
flowering  form  and  the  variety  laxvi 
may  be  recognised  by  its  dwarfer  habit, 
leaves  covered  with  a  hairy  down  beneath, 
and  flowers  either  Bohtary  or  in  threes. 
P.  inodoruj  is  a  scentless  form. 
Culture  de,  as  above. 


flowering  speeiee  8-5  ft.  high,  native  of 
N.  Amerioa.  Leaves  oblong-ovate,  acute, 
toothed,  hairy  on  both  sides,  white 
beneath.  Flowers  in  June,  white,  sohtaiy 
and  in  threes,  covering  the  whole  plant. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

P.  LemoineL  —  This  is  a  beautihil 
hybrid  between  P.  eoronarCui  -  and  P. 
microphyllut.  Leaves  lance -shaped, 
more  or  less  pointed,  sli^tly  toothed, 
S-nerved.  Flowers  in  June,  white,  over 
1  in.  across,  petals  oblong-ovate,  denticu- 
lAte  on  the  edges.  The  variety  »rectua  is 
erect  growing  in  habit ;  Boule  de  Neige 
(acroH  between  Lemoinn  and  the  double- 
flowered  form  of  eoTonariut),  beautiful 
double  white,  firagrant. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

P.  LewlvL — A  North  Ameriowi  shrnb 
6-6  ft.  high,  Leaves  ovate  acute,'  almost 
entire,  with  Gringed  mar^s.    Flowers  in 


June,  white,  rather  smaller  than  those 
of  P.  hireutu*. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

P.  mezicanna.— A  beautiful  Mexican 
Mock  Orange  4-6  ft.  high,  with  ovate 
acute  or  tapering  leaves  3-2J  in.  long, 
having  a  few  distant  teeth  on  the  margins, 
and  more  or  less  downy  scoording  to  age. 
The  pure  white  cirouiar  flowers,  over  2 
in.  across,  with  a  conspicuous  cluster  of 
golden-tipped  stamens  ui  the  centre,  are 
borne  singly  in  May  and  June  at  the 
ends  of  the  slender  and  more  or  less  hairy 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  species  is 
too  tender  for  the  northern  and  bleaker 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  in  the  mildest 
places  in  the  south  and  west  is  practically 
hardy  in  ordinary  winters. 

P.  microphylliia.  —  A  dense  bushy 
species  about  8  ft.  high,  with  ovate  lance- 
shaped  njyrtle-like  leaves  }-$  in.  long, 
somewhat  8-nerved,  and  aligntly  haiiy 
beneath.  Flowers  in  summer,  white, 
fragrant,  solitary  or  in  threes,  borne  in 
great  profasion.  It  is  a  native  of  Colorado, 
and  although  not  many  years  in  cultiva- 
tion has  already  been  naed  by  the  hybridist 
to  produce  the  beautiful  P.  Lemoinei 
mentioned  above. 

Calture  dc.  as  above.  Grown  in  small 
groups  on  the  grass  or  in  front  of  taller 
shmbs  it  makes  a  very  effective  picture  in 
the  garden. 

P,  Satsumi  (P.japcmicue). — A  slender 
fi«e-growing  Japanese  bush  4-6  ft.  high, 
with  longnarrow  leaves,  and  white  flowers 
about  1  j  in.  across,  produced  in  pairs  at 
the  ends  of  the  shoots  in  July. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

PLATYCRATER.— A  genna  having 
only  the  one  species  described  here : — 

P.  ai^ta.  -~  A  trfuling  or  creeping 
deciduous  Japanese  shrub,  with  round 
branches  and  opposite  short-stalked  lance- 
shaped  tapering  leaves,  deeply  toothed  on 
the  margins  and  distinctly  veined.  The 
greenish -white  flowers  appear  in  summer, 
and  are  borne  in  corymbs  at  the  ends  of 
the  shoots.  The  outer  blossoms  are  sterile 
and  larger  than  the  others,  as  in  the 
Hydrangeas,  but  much  larger.  The  calyx 
has  6  triangular  acute  lobes.  Petals  4, 
valvatc.  Stamens  numerous,  in  many 
whorls.     Styles  2. 

Cu  Hh  re  and  Propagation. — This  plant 
flourishes  in  ordinary  garden  soil  and  may 
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be  osed  for  eUmbering  over  bonlden  of 
rock  or  old  tree  truiika  in  open  gjumy 
eitoatioaa.  It  may  be  inoreased  by  cat- 
tingB  of  the  ripened  shoots  8-9  in.  long 
inserted  in  warm  sheltered  places  in 
antnnm,  or  of  the  hali'ripened  shoots 
placed  under  a  hondlight  in  snmmer  and 
kept  shaded  and  spriiuJed  overhead  until 
rooted.  Layers  of  the  branches  may  also 
be  made  in  late  Hammer  and  antiunn  and 
detached  the  following  spring  if  well 
rooted. 

JAHESIA.— A  genus  with  onlv  one 
species,  the  deecriptioii  of  which  below 
contains  the  generic  characters  :— 

J.  afflericaiia.^A  pretty  dwarf  deoi- 
dnona  ahmb  3-6  ft.  high,  native  of  the 
Bocky  Hoantains  of  Colorado.  Leaves 
opposite,  ovate,  serrated,  white  beneath. 
Flowers  in  June,  white,  abont  j  iu.aoross, 
in  terminal  paniculate  ojmes.  Calyx 
lobes  trianffolar-ovate,  sometimes  2-c1sft. 
Petals  S,  obovate.  Stamens  10.  Ovary 
conical.     Styles  8-6,  united  at  the  base. 

Cullure  and  Propagation. — This  shrub 
thrives  in  &irlv  good  wall-drained  gardeii 
soil,  and  maybe  used  in  the  borders  or 
shrubberies,  or  iu  round  beds  on  grass. 
It  may  be  inereaaed  by  seeds  sown  as 
•oon  as  ripe  in  cold  frames,  or  in  spring 
in  gentle  heat.  Cnttings  of  the  mature 
shoots  placed  in  suidy  soil  under  a  hand- 
light  in  autnmn  will  also  root,  and  produce 
good  plants  by  the  following  year  or  next. 


CARPENTERIA.~Like  the  prece- 
ding, there  is  only  one  speeiea  in  this 

C.  cslifoniica. — A  handsome  flowering 
shrab  6-10  ft.  high,  native  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  California.  Leavee  broadly 
lanceolate  entire,  2-8  in.  long,  S.nerved 
at  the  base.  Plowere  in  Jnne,  white, 
2-8  in.  across,  like  (he  white  Japanese 
Anemone,  in  raoemose  cymes.  Calyx 
lobes  6-7.  Petals  9-7,  oblong  obovate  or 
roundish.  Stamens  numerous,  inserted 
beneath  the  roundish  fiaek-ehaped  ovary, 
looking  very  eonspicaons  with  their  goldm 
anthers  in  ^e  midst  of  the  white  blcMsoms. 

Culture     and     Propagation This 

lovely  shrub  thrives  in  light  woim  soil, 
and  reqnires  protection  except  in  the 
milder  parts  of  the  oonntry.  It  may  be 
grown  in  large  pots,  at  a  bnah  plant,  and 
will  thus  be  easy  to  place  in  a  greenhouse 
in  winter,  or  it  may  be  trained  on  a  south 
wall.  It  is  increased  from  seeds  sown  in 
gentle  heat  or  by  layers  made  in  late 
summer  or  autumn  and  detaobed  the 
following  spring  when  well  rooted.  Cut- 
tings of  the  b^-ripened  shoots  may  also 
be  inserted  in  sandy  soil  under  a  handlight 
and  kept  shaded  and  sprinkled  overhead 
until  rooted.  Snckera  from  the  base  may 
also  be  detached  with  as  many  roots  as 
possible,  and  if  planted  in  good  wail  in 
showery  weather  in  aatomn  will  grow 


Triba  IV.  Escallo  hies.— Trees  or  shrubs.  Leaves  alternate,  without  stipules, 
simple,  often  leathery  and  ^andular  serrate.  Stamens  often  eqnal  to  tfae  petals  in 
number. 


ESCALLONIA.— A  genus  with  8C 
species  of  pretty  evergreen  shmbs,  with 
white  or  red  Sowers  in  terminal  panicles, 
or  more  rarely  axillary.  Calyx  lobes  5, 
ovate  or  awl-shaped.  Petals  5,  linear 
epooD-ehaped ;  claw  erect,  limb  spreading. 
Stamens  6,  epigynone.  Ovary  inferior; 
stigma  capitate,  2-8-lobed. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— la  the 
milder  parts  of  the  country  Escallonias 
are  perfectly  hardy,  and  in  many  places 
make  beantifnl  hedges.  In  unfavourable 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  Thames 
Valley  northwards,  tfaey  are  safer  trained 
on  a  south  wall.  They  grow  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by 
cuttings  of  tlie  half.ripened  shoots,  in 
sandy  soil  under  a  glass,  or  by  layers  or 
suckers.  Many  kinds  ripen  seed  freely, 
and  new  plants  can  be  obtained  by  sowing 


them  as  soon  as  ripe  in  cold  frames,  or  in 

Xring  in  gentle  heat,  afterwards  pricking 
e  seedlings  out  and  growing  on  under 
glass  until  large  and  strong  enough  for 
the  open  air. 

E.  illinita.  —  A  Chilian  shrub  about 
S-6  ft.  high,  with  resinoos  branches  and 
more  or  less  oblong  obovate  leaves  with 
crenulate  margins,  and  somewhat  clammy 
to  the  touch.  The  white  flowers  with 
lone-clawed  petals  appear  abont  August, 
in  branched  racemes  or  panicles  at  the 
ends  of  the  shoots. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

E.  lang;leyentia  is  a  graoefol  hybrid, 
more  or  less  straggling  in  habit.  Leaves 
about  1  in.  long,  obovate,  toothed,  shining 
green.  Flowers  in  June,  rose-pmple,  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  for  some  distaaca 
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aloa^  the  branehH.  The  porentB  of  this 
hybnd  were  E.  macraniha  with  crimBon- 
red  Sowers  and  B.philippiana  with  white 
one*. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above. 

E.  mumithA.—  A  beaatifhl  shrub  S-6 
ft.  high,  native  of  Ohiloe.  Leaves  ovate- 
elliptic,  blimtiBh,  aerratfl,  shining,  dotted 
beneath.  Flowers  in  June,  crimson-red, 
rather  large.  This  is  also  known  m  E. 
IngTami  in  lome  gardens. 

Cultwre  Ac.  ae  above. 

E.  mootevideiiMa  (E.  florihunda).  — 
A  native  of  New  GraoiuU  10  ft.  high. 
Leaves  oblo^,  blnnt,  finely  orenolated 
or  entire.  I^^wers  in  July,  white,  in 
niaoh-branahed  leafy  corymbs  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches. 

Culture  de.  m  above. 

E.  o^fauenais.— A  handsome  shrub 
2-4  ft.  high,  native  of  the  Organ  Monn- 
tains,  having  rich  red-brown  stems  and 
branches.  Leaves  oblong,  bhmt,  deep 
glossy  with  red  margins.  Flowers  in 
sommer,  deep  rose. 

Culture  dc.  a*  above. 

E.  phil^ipiaiui, — A  beautifhl  Voldivian 
shrub  8-6  ft.  high,  with  rich  green, 
rather  spoon-shaped,  serrated  leaves,  and 
denselv  crowded  panicles  of  white  flowers 
in  July  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
This  shmb  is  hardy  in  the  Thames 
Valley,  and  makes  a  fine  bnsh.  The 
hybrid  varieties  exonienait  and  leueanlka 
are  desirable  on  acccmnt  of  flowering  till 


E.  pterocUdon. — A  Patagonian  ehrnb 
abont  4  ft.    high,    remarkable    for   the 

Culiar  winged  branches,  and  small 
res.  Flowers  in  Jnly,  white  and  pink, 
■mall,  bat  in  great  profuion  along  the 
branches. 

Culture  ic.  as  above. 

E.  pnlvemlenta.  —  A  hairy  Chilian 
shmb  6-10  ft,  high.  Leaves  elliptic, 
aermlate,  rather  clammy  above  when 
yoong.  Flowers  in  June,  white,  in  erect 
racemes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

Culture  Se.  as  above. 

E.  punctata  [E.  rubra  punctata).  ~ 
A  native  of  Chili  8-6  ft.  high.  Leaves 
bright  green,  elliptic  aeute,  finely  and 
often    nneqnally   toothed.      Flowers    in 


Jnl^,  deep  red,  tn  terminal  corymbs. 
This  plant  may  be  easily  distinguished 
from  E.  rubra  by  the  stoUced  glands  on 
the  yonng  shoots,  flower  stalks  £c. 

Culture  ttc,  as  above. 

E.  revoluta  (E.  affinit).  —  A  Chilian 
shmb  S-6  ft.  high,  having  softly  downy 
branches  and  obovate  acute  leaves  1-2  in. 
long  with  toothed  and  reonrved  margins. 
The  white  flowers,  each  about  ^  in.  long, 
are  borne  in  late  soauner  or  autumn  in 
branched   racemes  at  the    ends  of  the 

Cu  Iture  if  e.  as  above. 

E.  mbra. — A  rather  smooth  Chilian 
shrub  8-6  fl.  highi  clothed  with  gluidular 
hairs  when  young.  Leaves  obovate - 
oblong,  pointed,  toothed,  with  resinous 
dots  beneath.  Flowers  from  Jnly  to 
September,  red,  2-7  on  a  stalk. 

Culture  ife,  aa  above. 

ITEA. — A  small  genus  of  trees  or 
shrabs  with  alternate,  stalked,  oblong 
or  lonoe-shaped  leaves  with  glandular 
toothed  or  orenate  margins.  Flowers 
small,  white,  in  terminal  and  aiillaiT 
racemes.  Calyx  more  or  less  bell-shaped, 
with  5  ovate  or  awl-shaped  persistent 
lobes.  Petals  S,  perigynons,  linear,  some 
what  erect,  spreading  or  reflexed.  Sta- 
mens 5-  Ovary  superior  or  half  superior, 
2-oeUed. 

I.  virginica.  —  An  ornamental  deci 
duons  shrub  6-8  ft.  high,  native  of  the  E 
United  States,  with  deep  green  oblong 
oval  and  minutely  serrate  leaves.  "The 
small  white  flowers  appear  in  horinoatal 
sprays  in  June,  and  very  much  i-esemble 
those  of  the  Common  Privet  (p.  644). 
Owing  to  their  great  abundance  they 
make  a  fine  display  against  the  deep  green 
foliage. 

Culture  and  Propagation, — This  plant 
thrives  in  ordinary  good  sandy  loam  witii 
a  little  peat  or  leaf  soil  added.  It  may  be 
increased  by  seeds  sown  in  cold  frames  as 
soon  as  ripe,  or  in  spring  in  gentle  heat. 
It  may  also  be  layered  in  late  summer  or 
autumn,  and  the  suckers  from  the  base 
may  likewise  be  removed  and  transplanted 
in  mild  showery  weather  in  autumn- 
Cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots  may 
also  be  rooted  in  sandy  soil  under  a  hand- 
light.  In  autumn  plants,  if  not  too  large, 
may  be  lifted  and  grown  in  pots  for  con- 
servatory decoration  in  spring. 
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Tribe  V.  Bibbbua. — Shrnbs  with  alternate  eimple  leaves.  StipnleB  nooe 
adnate  to  the  leaf  atalk.  Flowers  uBually  in  rocemas.  Ovary  interioi.  Seeds  1 
mersed  id  pnlp  (as  in  Qooseberry). 


RIBES     (CUR&AHT  ;     OOOSBBRBRt). — 

A  genne  containing  nearly  60  spscies  of 
spiny  or  tinarmed  shmbH,  with  the  cha- 
racters of  the  tribe.  Calyx-tube  ovoid 
or  spherical  with  a  4-6-parted  limb ; 
lobes  nsnally  coloured,  erect  or  recorved. 
Petals  4-6,  small,  scale-like,  inserted  with 
the  4-5  stamens  on  the  throat  of  the 
calyx.  Styles  2,  distinct  or  nnited.  Berry 
oblong  or  round,  pulpy. 

Only  the  ornamental  flowering  shrubs 
belonging  to  the  genus  Bibes  are  described 
here.  'The  Currant  (R.  Tobnum  and  R. 
nigrum)  and  the  Qooseberry  (R.  Qrottu- 
laria)  are  dealt  with  in  the  fYoit  section 
of  this  work  (see  pp.  1092,  1095). 

Cultwre  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Flowering  Currants  thrive  in  any  good 
garden  soil,  and  are  beautiful  enough  to 
deserve  better  treatment  than  they  usually 
receive-  In  groups  by  themselves  they 
are  far  more  effective  than  when 
smothered  in  shrubberies.  They  are 
easily  increased  by  layers,  or  by  cuttings 
of  the  ripened  shootB  about  9  in.  long  m 
autumn,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cultivated 
CtUTant(p.  109S).  Seeds  are  ripened  freely 
by  many  kinds,  and  may  be  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe  in  cold  frames,  oi  in  spring  in 
gentle  bottom  heat.  The  seedlings  should 
be  pricked  out  and  grown  on  antil  laree 
enough  to  transfer  to  the  open  in  mild 
showery  weather  in  spring  or  autimm. 
To  keep  the  plants  in  a  good  healthy  con- 
dition and  proper  shape,  a  little  pruning 
in  winter  may  be  practised,  chiefly  with 
a  view  to  thinning  out  old  or  usetess 
branches,  and  to  prevent  the  centre  of 
the  bushes  becoming  choked  with  weak 
growths. 

R.  alpinum,  —  A  compact-growing 
spineless  shrub  8-5  ft.  high,  native  of  the 
Northern  hemisphere,  and  often  found 
growing  wild  in  parts  of  Britain.  Its 
slender  branches  are  furnished  with 
broadly  ovate  leaves  lJ-2 in. across,  some- 
what S-5-lobed  and  coarsely  serrate,  Euid 
more  or  less  hairy  on  both  surfaces.  The 
yellowish -green  nowers  appear  in  April 
and  May,  and  are  not  particularly  attrac- 
tive. The  sexes  however  are  distinct, 
the  males  and  females  being  borne  on 
separate  bushes. 

Culture  ffc.    m    above.      Usefiil  for 


planting  in  poor  soil  and  in  shady  places. 
There  is  a  yellow-leaved  variety  (aurmim), 
and  also  a  dwarf  form  called  pumHum. 

R.  Mneiiculun  {R.  floridum ;  R. 
mwsourwnss). — A  spiuelees  N.  American 
shrub  about  4  ft.  high.  Leaves  rather 
heart'shaped,  8-5-lobed,  and  doubly  eer- 
rate,  in  antnnm  assuming  a  beantifiil 
bri^t  purple-bronze  colour  sufifiised  with 
gold  and  crimson,  flowers  in  May, 
whitish,  in  drooping  downy  racemes. 

R.  anreuBi  (Bvffalo  Cttrrant).  —  A 
smooth,  spineless  N.  American  shmb  6-9 
fL  high,  with  8-lobed,  irregularly  toothed 
leaves.  Flowers  in  Afnil  and  Ma^, 
golden -yellow,  in  long  racemes.  Fruit 
yellow,  rarely  black.  The  variety  priBcoz 
flowers  earlier  than  the  type,  and  lero- 
tinitm  later,  and  finer.  The  variety  known 
as  auranliarum  tninui  is  one  of  the  beat, 
its  flowers  being  of  a  deep  orange-yellow 
and  Bweet- scented.  There  are  other  less 
well-known  forma,  as  tenuiflorvm;  and 
its  variation  fruelu-niaro,  the  fruits  of 
which  change  firom  yellow  to  red  and 
then  blackish-pnrple. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

R.  cerenm  {B.  inebrianej.—A.  pretty 
spinelefii  N.  American  shrub  8  ft,  high. 
Leaves  almost  round,  bluntly  8-loMd, 
crenate,  viscid.  Flowers  in  May,  white, 
tilled  with  pink,  8-5  on  a  drooping, 
downy  raceme. 

Culture  (tc.  as  above. 

R.  gfordoniannm  {R.  Reatoni;  R. 
Loudon^.  —  A  distinct  and  beantifU 
hybrid  between  R.  aureum  and  R. 
tanguineum,  the  character  gf  each  being 
tratumitted  and  mingled,  the  flowers 
being  reddish  tinted  wiUi  yellow. 

Culture  rfc  as  above. 

R.  Lobtn. — A  rare  Califomian  shrub 
3-5  ft.  high,  with  prickly  stems  and  lobed 
and  toothed  leaves  like  an  ordinary  Ooose- 
berry  bush,  being  also  furnished  with 
triple  spines.  The  deep  reddish -purple 
flowers  appear  in  April  and  May,  1-8  on 
each  stalk.  The  calyx  lobes  are  spreading 
and  thus  give  the  flower  a  diameter  of 
about  an  inch. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 
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R.  mnttiaoniin. — A  gracefdl  shrub  S-6 
ft  high,  native  of  the  Csipathian  Uoun- 
talnt.  LeAvee  heart-Hhaped,  6-lobed, 
hairy  beneath.  The  greenieh  -  yellow 
flowers  appear  in  Ma;,  and  are  borne  in 
(pnoefiil  drooping  raoemee  4-6  in.  long  in 
great  ahnndance,  thoa  giving  the  ehrub  a 
distinct  and  even  ornamental  appeanmoe. 

Caltam  itc.  as  above. 

R.  ■ansninnim  {Plotvtriag  Currant). 
A  beautifol  spinalew  shrub  4-10  ft.  htgli, 
native  of  N.W.  Anterica.  Leaves  heart- 
shaped,  G'lobed,  serrated,  smoothish 
above,  rather  heuiy  beneath.  Flowers 
in  April  and  May,  deep  rose,  in  drooping, 
downy  racemes. 

There  ^  a  few  varieties,  bnt  the 
deeper  and  more  brilliant- flowered  ones 
are  beat.  The  one  called  atrorubeni  or 
tpUnd«ni  ie  very  fine ;  albidvim  has 
white  flowers  tinged  with  pink ;  flore 


plena  (Burning  Bush)  baa  beautiful 
double  Sowers ;  gluHnotttm  has  pale 
rosy  flowers,  and  rather  clammy  foli^e  ; 
and  vtalvaeeum  has  lilaC'tinted  flowers 
in  short  dense   racemes,  and    roufhish 


(Fuehtia  -  fiowered 
Currant).  —  A  handaome  Cidifomian 
ehrub,  6-8  ft.  high,  more  or  less  bain 
and  prickly.  Leaves  somewhat  8-lobed, 
inoised,  arenate.  Flowers  in  tifty,  deep- 
red,  or  eriiuBon,  4-parted,  c^hndiioal, 
resembling  some  of  the  FuohaiaB  in  ap- 
pearance, drooping  in  gmoll  clusters, 
and  remarkable  for  the  muoh-prolmding 


Culture  ttc.  as  above.     Inoreaeed  by 
seeda  or  cuttings. 


XLI.    CRASSULACE^— Stonecrop  and  Houseleek  Order 

An  order  conttuning  400  epeciee  of  usually  fleshy  herbs  with  opposite  or 
alteroate,  sometimes  united  leaves,  often  erowded  at  the  ends  of  the  branches 
in  rosettes.  Stipules  none.  Flowers  usually  in  cymes,  hermaphrodite, 
regular.  CWyz  free,  persistent,  3-5  rarely  6-30-parted.  Petals  3-5,  rarely 
more,  free,  or  more  or  less  united.  Stamens  as  many  or  twioe  as  many  as 
the  petals,  perigynous,  or  nearly  hypogynous,  usually  free.  Carpels  3-5, 
rarely  more,  free. 


GRAHHAHTHES.— A  genus  with 
one  or  two  species,  natives  of  B.  AMoa, 
and  having  the  characters  here  given 
under  the  following  species  ; — 

G.  chlMKfolia.— A  pretty  half-hardy 
annual  8-4  in.  huh,  forming  a  dense  tnn 
of  ovate  aonte,  fleshy  leaves  about  It  in.  to  secur 
long.  Flowere  in  summer,  orange-bellow  blossoms, 
at  first,  nhmnging  to  red,  with  a  distinct 
V-Bhamd  nu^  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 
Calyx  bell-sh^ed,  6-oIeft  to  the  middle. 
Corolla  tube  with  5-6  spreading  lobes. 
Btamens  S-6,  adnate  to  the  corolla  tube. 
Canels  5-6.  O.  gtntianoidet  is  umilar, 
with  a  profusion  of  crimson  or  scarlet 
flowere  tinged  with  yellow. 

Culture  omfPropa^afion.— The  plants 
thrive  in  dry  parte  of  the  rock  garden  and 
may  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  heat 
abont  February  or  March.  As  the  seeds 
ore  very  minute  they  require  scarcelv  any 
covering  with  soil.  'When  the  Beedlinga 
are  weU  above  the  surface  they  may  be 
pricked  out  into  light  rich  sandy  soil,  and 


will  be  fit  (or  transferring  to  the  open 
gromid  at  the  end  of  May  or  beginmng 
ot  Jmie.  Warm,  sunny,  and  fairly  dry 
positions  are  necceaary  to  grow  this  plant 
well.  Stagnant  moisture  at  the  roots  is 
fatal,  and  plenty  of  sunshine  is  essential 
the    full    expansion    of    the 


COTYLEDON  (Navbl  Woet).  —  A 
genus  with  which  is  now  included  the 
well-known  Echeveria.  The  main  cha- 
racters of  Cotyledon  proper  are;  Calyx 
G-parted.  Corolla  gamopetalous,  with  5 
reflexed  lobes.  Stamens  10,  inserted  on 
the  corolla  tube.  Carpels  G,  free.  Natives 
of  the  Cape. 

Behevencu  differ  chiefly  in  often 
having  lea^  sepals,  and  in  b«ng  mostly 
natives  of  Mexico  (one  from  Peru  and 
another  from  Japan). 

Culture  and  Propagation,  —  These 
plants  thrive  in  ordinary  well-drained 
garden  soil.    They  may  be  increased  by 
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■eeds  sown  as  soon  ae  ripe  under  glasB 
protection  and  in  finely  sifted  soil.  The 
more  usual  way,  however,  is  to  detach 
the  ofbets,  which  are  freelj  produced, 
and  ineert  them  either  in  the  open  border 
until  the  end  of  autumn  or  in  shallow 
bosea  in  sand;  aoil.  In  the  case  a!  Eche- 
ileria  leamda  glauea,  ofFseta  can  be  in- 
duced to  form  freely  by  cutting  off  the 
chief  rosette  of  leaves,  leaving  the  thick 
fleshj  steins  in  the  soil.  In  a  short  time 
all  round  the  edge  of  the  cut  stems  oSsets 
will  be  produced  and  may  be  taken  off 
and  inserted  in  shallow  boxes.  The  chief 
rosette  if  simply  placed  on  the  soil  will 
in  the  meantime  have  taken  root  and 
begun  to  produce  ofbeta  as  well.  A  shady 
border  is  the  best  place  for  carrj'ing  out 
these  operations  in  July  and  August. 

Where  o&ets  are  not  readily  prodaced 
each  leaf  (which,  however,  should  oe  pretty 
well  mature)  may  be  slightly  stuck  into 
dry  sand  in  pans  or  boxes.  After  a  short 
time  email  plants  will  develon  from  the 
base  of  the  leaves,  and  then  tbey  should 
be  gently  watered  and  grown  on  until 
large  enough  to  put  into  pots  singly  or 
several  in  boxes  or  pans. 

"     '       e  freely  ripened  and  may  be 


soil.  When  the  seedhngs  are  old  enough 
they  may  be  pricked  out  a  couple  of  inches 
apart,  and  when  fully  grown  are  available 
for  the  outdoor  garden. 

These  plants,  although  not  proof  against 
hard  frost,  will  stand  the  winter  well  in 
a  cold  airy  frame,  and  can  easily  be  pro- 
tected from  severe  weather  by  mats. 

The  Cotyledons  and  Echeverias  are 
chiefly  used  for  edging  flower  borders 
from    early    summer    till    the     end    of 

C.  metallic^  (Eclieveria).—A  beautiliil 
Mexican  succulent  plant,  1-8  ft.  or  more 
high,  with  a  large  rosette  of  broad  obovate 
Bpoon-shaped  leaves  6  in.  or  more  across 
and  of  a  bMutifiil  purplish  glaucous  metallic 
hue.  Flowers  in  summer,  yellow,  tipped 
with   red,    00-00    in    a    loose    cluatered 

Culture  ttc,  as  above. 

C.  secnnda  (Echeveria).~A.  beautiful 
edging  plant,  native  of  Mexico.  Leaves 
in  rosettes  S-G  in.  wide,  wedge-shaped, 
glaucous.  Flowers  during  summer,  red 
and  yellow,  on  long  curved  stalks,  very 
beautiful.    The  variety  glavca  has  bluish- 


white  leaves ;  glauea  Ttuyor  is  a  la^- 
leavedform;  and  Tomoia  is  amonabo«ty 
with  a  flat  stem  covered  with  small,  green, 
abortive  leaves. 

Culture  lie,  as  above. 

C.  Sempervirum  lUmbiUcut  Semper- 
vivum). — A  pretty  hardy  speciee  4-6  in. 
hi^,  with  rosettes  of  ovate,  dnll  green 
leaves  tinged  with  brown.  Flowers  in 
August  and  September,  de^  red. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

C.  ipinoaa  (Sempervivum  epittotum). 
A  hardy  Asiatic  species  about  1  fL  high. 
Lower  leaves  in  rosettes,  nxMn-shaped, 
becoming  lanoe- shaped  and  flattish  up- 
wards.   Flowers  in  June,  yellow. 

Cultwe  lie.  as  above. 

C.  UmbiUcns.— A  hardy  British  plant 
about  6  in.  high.  Lower  leaves  shield- 
like,  roundish,  crenated.  Flowers  in 
June,  yellow.  Useful  for  the  rook  garden 
or  hardy  fernery. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above. 

SEDUH  (Stokecbof  ;  Okpinb).  ~  A 
genus  containing  about  120  species  of  suc- 
culent, usually  prostrate,  annual  or  peren- 
nial herbs,  sometimes  Cofted  or  mosay, 
with  slternat«  opposite  and  whorled 
leaves,  entire  or  serrate,  rarely  laciniated. 
Flowers  in  cymes,  hermaphrodite,  or 
1-sexed  by  abortion.  Calyx  4-6-lobed. 
Petals  4-G  (rarely  6-7),  free.  Stamens 
8-10  (rarely  12-14),  perigynous.  Carpels 
4-6,  free  or  rurely  united  at  the  base. 

Cwlturs  and  Propagation. — Sedums 
thrive  in  almost  any  soil  and  in  any 
situation.  The  dwurf  mossy  kinds  ara 
at  home  on  rookworti,  old  walls,  ruins,  as 
well  as  in  the  border  as  edgings,  or  raised 
They  are  easily  increased  by 
tings,   or  division,  new  plants 


to  descme  the  whole  120  species,  but  the 
following  will  be  found  a  good  selection. 

S.  ten  (Wall  Pe^er). — A  smooth 
British  eveigreen  2-4  m.  high,  with  small, 
thick,  alternate,  stalkless  leaves,  ovate  or 
nearly  round.  Flowers  in  early  summer, 
vellow.  Aureum  is  a  fine  variety  with 
bright  golden-yellow  leaves  in  spring,  but 
not  quite  so  hardy  as  the  type ;  elegant  is 
a  silvery-leaved,  delicate  form ;  and  majva 
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fa  »  tobnst  one  with  flowers  J  in.  acroi 
MawMniMn  ui  luiotber  form. 

CuUitre  ic.  ob  above. 

S.  Alzoon. — A  Siberian  speciee  1  ft.  or 
more  high  with  smooth,  rather  angular 
stems.  Leaves  stalldess,  alternate,  2^  in. 
lonfi!,  oblong  lonce-ehaped,  ooarBsly  and 
irregnlorlj  toothed,  with  a  prominent  mid- 
rib. Flowers  late  in  summer,  yellow,  i  in. 
aoroes,  nomerons. 

CtUtwe  itc.  as  above. 

S.  ■Ibnm  (8.  formotwm ;  S.  neglec- 
fMm). — A  pretty  British  evergreen  with 
alternate,  Bpreading,  linear-oblong,  blunt 
leaves  \  in.  long.  Flowers  in  summer, 
white,  nearly  1  in.  oeroea,  on  pinkish 
stems  4-0  In.  high.  The  variety  hr«m- 
foliv^n  has  shorter  and  thicker  leaves; 
mieranthuvi,  smaller  flowers,  and  flattened 
leaves;  and   lereHfoU,am,wititi  blunt  (in- 


— A  glaucone  ever- 
green native  of  Central  Europe.  Leaves 
roundish  or  obovate,  blunt,  apiculate, 
lobed  at  (he  base,  and  margined  with  red. 
Flowers  in  July,  violet,  nomerons,  about 
\  in.  across,  rarely  produced. 

Cultiite  dc.  OS  above. 

S.  anglicnm.— A  pretty  Uttle  evergreen 
speoiee,  native  of  Bntain,  and  seen  best  in 
a  wild  state  in  rooks  and  banks  by  the 
sea.  Leaves  ovoid  oUong,  ^—i  in.  long, 
swollen  at  iba  ba^e.  Flowers  hom  June 
to  Augost,  pure  white  or  rose-tinted,  i  in. 
across,  on  stems  2  in.  high. 

Culture  ifc.  oa  above. 


—A  charming  little  annual 
or  biennial  from  the  Uediterranean  rwion. 
Leaves  tufted,  ^  in.  long,  oblong,  blunt, 
pale  green  dotted  with  red.  Flowers  in 
July,  pole  bine,  j  In.  across,  on  stalks  2-8 
in.  high. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 


Japanese 


handsome 


ese  sneoies,  with  erect  greenish 
1-lj  ft.  high.  Leaves  2}  m.  long, 
ra,  oblong,  sinuate,  obecnrely 
toothed,  tapering  into  short  stolka,  or  ees- 
aile.  Flowers  in  autmnn,  greenish  flushed 
with  pink,  nearly  J  in.  across. 
Culture  <tc.  aa  above. 
S.  EwersL  — A  somewhat  tender 
Siberian  evergreen.  Leaves  Of^Kwite, 
Btalklesa,    roundish,    about  i    in.    wide. 


or  slightly  sinnate.  Flowers  late 
omer,  ^nk  or  pale  violet,  nnmerona ; 
petals  dork  spotted. 

Culture  ic,  aa  above. 

S.  glandoloaum. — A  glandular  hairy 
annual  native  of  Spain,  with  simple  or 
forked  stems  2-6  in.  high.  Leaves 
scattered,  sessile,  ^  to  J  in.  long,  linear 
oblong,  blnnt,  cylindric.  Flowers  in  June, 
pole  reddish -purple,  j  in.  across. 

Culture  lie.  as  as  above. 

S.  Elancnm.— A  pretty  ^ucons  ever- 
green species,  native  of  Central  Enrope. 
Leaves  densely  crowded,  i  in.  long, 
linear,  glaocoos,  becoming  reddish,  tipped 
with     translucent     dots.      Flowers     in 


f.  Aatyvkyl^y^'  The  variety  platy- 
peialamaas  7-6  petals. 

S.  japoniaun.  —  A  pretty  Japanese 
evei^reen.  Leaves  scattered  or  opposite, 
rather  reflexed,  obltuig  spoon -shaped  acute, 
ohanneUed  above,  bright  green.  Flowers 
in  summer,  yellow,  \  in.  across. 

Culture  ic.  oa  above. 

S.  kamtschatictim  (iS.  leltftyonum). 
An  evergreen  species  native  of  Kamts- 
chatka,  with  green  or  purple  branches  0-6 
in.  long.  Leavea  about  2  in.  long,  oblong 
obovate,  deep  green,  toothed  towards  the 
^>ei,  with  minute  warts  on  the  edges. 
lowers  late  in  autumn,  yellow,  }  in. 
across,  on  stalks  4-6  in.  high, 

CuXtare  Ac.  ss  above. 

S.  Lydiiun  (S.  Itvidum).  —  A  pretty 
little  Bpeciea  from  Asia  Minor.  Leavea 
crowded,  \  in.  long,  linear,  roundish, 
greenish  or  tipped  with  red,  lobed  at  the 
boae,  with  minute  pimples  at  the  apex. 
Flowers  late  in  summer,  pinkish,  lesa 
than  \  in.  across,  on  shoots  4-5  in.  long. 

Culture  dc,  as  above.  This  specsies  ia 
excellent  for  edging  slopes,  footpaths  kc., 
or  for  oorpet-bedding. 

S.  Uaximowiczi.— A  Siberian  tttone- 
orop  with  strong  erect  atema  1^-2  It.  high, 
fnrniahed  with  alternate  oval  lutoe-ahaped 
deep  green  leaves,  the  upper  whorls  of 
which  have  orenulate  margins.  The  bril- 
liant yellow  blossoma  appear  in  July  in 
large  flattish  heads  well  above  the  foliage. 

Culture  de.  oa  above.  An  excellent 
[dant  ten  the  rookery  or  border  where  it 
will  flourish  in  rather  dry  sunny  places  fbr 
aeveral  yean  without  mneb  attention. 
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S.  maxmnun. — A  native  of  Europe 
and  Asia  with  erect  green  or  purple  Btema 
1-2  ft.  high.  Leaves  BtalklsBB,  stem-clasp- 
ing, about  8  in.  long,  ovate  acute,  more 
or  lesB  heart-shaped,  crenate- toothed. 
Flowers  late  in  aunmier,  whitish,  on  long 
stalks ;  petals  spotted  with  red  at    the 

There  are  manj  forms  of  this  very 
variable  species,  but  hcematocUi — a  Fortn- 

Seee  variety — is  perhaps  the  best  of 
im  all.  It  has  erect  purplish  stemB  2-2  j 
ft.  high,  and  purplish,  oblong  ovate,  blunt, 
coarsely  toothed  leaves,  about  5  in.  long, 
and  flowers  as  in  the  t;^.  Atropur- 
pureum  is  anotber  deep  coloured  form. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

S.  populifolinm. — A  Siberian  and  N. 
Amerian  Stonecrop  with  rather  woody 
branching  Hteina  12- IB  in.  high,  furnished 
with  alternate  stalked  bright  green  leaves, 
ovate  acute  in  ontUne,  unequally  toothed 
tm  the  margins.  The  starry  pink  and 
white  Sowers  with  purple  stamens  appear 
from  July  to  September  in  dense  masses 
at  the  ends  of  the  shoots. 

Culture  lie,  as  above.  A  good  plant 
for  the  rook  garden  facing  north  or  east. 
Iticreased  by  cuttings  of  the  non-flowering 
shoots, 

S.  pulchellnm. — A  handsome  species 
from  the  United  States,  with  slender 
trailing  branohee  8-6  in.  long.  Flowers 
in  summer,  roey-pnrple,  J  in.  across. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 


a  (S.  collinum ;  8.  uii 
A  variable  evergreen  species,  native  of 
Britain,  Europe  &c.,  witii  trailing  stec 
Leaves  in    6-7    rows,    crowded    into 
conical   mass,  j-J    in.   long,  linear   ai 
shaped,   roundish,   swollen    at   the   base, 
spreadmg  or  abruptly  deourved.     Flowers 

parted,  on  stems  8-10  in.  hi^.  The 
variety  monttrotum  has  flattened  stems 
and  leaves  clustered  on  top  as  in  the 
Cockscomb. 

Culture  lie.  aa  above. 
S.  riM«nin  {Bhodiola  ro»ea).  —  Rote 
Boot. — A  pretty  British  plant  with  fleshy 
stems  S- 18  in.  long.  Leaves  1-1  j  in.  long, 
glaucous,  larger  and  more  crowded  up- 
wards, obovate  oblong  acute,  toothed  at 
the  apex.  Flowers  frran  May  to  August, 
j[  in.  across,  yellow  or  purplish.  There 
ore  one  or  two  varieties.  B.involucratum 
from  the  Caucasus  is  closely  related.    It 


has  flat  roundish  toothed  leaves  and  flesh, 
coloured  flowers  produced  from  May  to 
July. 

Culture  ic.  as  above. 

S.  rnpeatre. — Another  British  species 
with  stout,  loosely  tufted,  green  or  pinkish 
stems.  Leaves  j-1  in.  long,  smooth, 
Unear-lance -shaped  acute,  swollen  at  the 
base.  Flowers  in  Jane  and  July,  \  in. 
across,  golden-jellow,  on  leafy  stems  6-10 
in.  high.  The  variety  tnojutrofum  is  a 
rather  slow-growing  plant  with  flattened 
(fasoiated)  twisted  stems,  on  the  upper 
edges  of  which  the  glaueons  leaves  are 
borne  like  the  flowers  of  the  Cooksoombs. 
iS.  albeecenM,  8.  attietitnum,  and  8.  ele- 
gant, all  with  yellow  flowers,  are  closely 
related  and  are  nsefiil  for  the  decora- 
tion of  rookwork  or  for  making  ed^ng 
to  borders. 

Culture  de,  as  above. 


1  vartega- 

fum). — An  elegant  Chinese  Stoneorop  with 
creeping  and  rooting  stems  bearing  sessile 
linear  leaves  eithet'opposite  or  in  threes, 
and  of  a  bright  green  edged  with  white. 
The  younger  leaves  are  sometimes  quite 
white.  The  golden-yellow  star-like  flow- 
ers, although  individually  insignificant, 
are  produced  in  great  profnmon  in  eymes 
or  panicles  in  Jane  and  July. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above.    An  eieellent 
plant  for  the  toekery  or  for  hanging  pots 


S.  sempervivoidea.  —  A  very  pretty 
downy  species  4-8  in.  high,  from  Asia 
Minor.  Leaves  in  dense  rosettes  like  the 
House  Leek,  1  in.  long,  obovate  wedge- 
shaped  ;  those  of  the  flower  stem-clasping, 
greenish-red,  oblong,  acute.  Flowers  in 
July,  bright  red,  over  {  in.  across,  on 
hairy  stalks. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 


species,  hardy  in  most  parts  o 
country  but  usually  grown  in  greenhouses. 
Leaves  in  whoils  of  8,  sessile  or  nearly 
BO,  roundish,  sinuate,  bluish. green,  with 
pinky  edges,  about  j  in,  wide.  Flowers 
in  August,  about  j  in.  across,  pinkiah, 
numerous ;  petals  with  a  green  spot  on 
the  back  near  the  top.  The  variety 
variegaUan  has  a  central  creamy  white 
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bloteh  (HI  each  leaf.  More  teodei  than 
the  type. 

Culture  dc.  em  abore.  This  Bpeciee, 
aod  its  variety  eipeoiallj,  is  freqaently 
grown  as  a  pot  plant,  and  may  often  be 
seen  haogingincottageTB'  windows.  It  is 
a  graoefol  plant  for  the  rockery  or  for 
hanging  basketB  fto. 

S.  spathnlatum. — A  pretty  Stoneciop 
from  British  Columbia.  It  haii  spoon- 
shaped  grey-green  fleahy  leaves  and  pro- 
dnces  masaes  of  goldan-yellow  flowers  in 
snimner. 

CtiUure  th.  as  above.  This  species  is 
quite  haidy  and  looks  effsotiTe  as  an 
edging  or  in  the  rock  garden. 

S.  apectalHle  {.S.  Fabaria).—A  vigor- 
ous Japanese  Bpeoies,  1-2  ft.  high.  Leaves 
opposite,  in  pairs  alternately  crossing, 
or  in  whorls  of  8,  8  in.  long,  bare^ 
•talked,  or  the  upper  ones  Btalkless,  ovate, 
blunt,  or  spoon-shaped,  entire  or  slightly 
toothed.  Flowers  in  September,  pink, 
nomerons,  i  in.  across,  twice  as  tongas 
the  whiti^  sepals.  There  is  a  variegated 
toriD  in  which  the  leaves  are  heavily 
blotehed  with  yetlowish-white. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  This  species 
makes  an  excellent  pot  and  a  good  window 
plant,  and  will  also  succeed  ont  of  doors 
in  shady  as  well  Os  smmy  places. 

S.  stolomfemm  {S.  dentatutn ;  8. 
denlicvlalum ;  S.  vpurium).  —  A  Canca- 
sian  evergreen  with  trailing,  sometimes 
brown-dotted  steins.  Leaves  j-I|  in.  long, 
wedge-shaped,  spathulate,  coarsely  toothed 
towuds  (he  apes,  margined  with  trans- 
Inoent  pimples.  Flowers  in  Jnly  and 
August,  piiui  or  white,  numerous,  }  in. 
aoroBs,  on  reddish  stalks  about  6  in.  long. 
8.  iberioi/m  is  a  form  with  nnall  white 
flowers  and  ciUolate  leaves. 

CultuTe  itc.  OS  above. 

S.  Telepbitim.  —  A  very  variable 
British  plant  with  stont  green  or  red 
■potted  stems  1-1^  ft.  high.  Leaves  1-8 
in.  long,  ovate  or  oblong,  blunt,  flat  or 
ooDcave,  bluntly  toothed  or  serrate. 
Flowers  in  July  and  August,  ^  in.  across, 
rosy-white  or  speckled,  in  dense  corymbose 
cymes. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

SEMPERVIVUH  (HonsE  Lbek).— A 
genas  containing  40  to  50  species  of  thick 
neshy  herbs  or  undershrnbs,  varied  in 
habit,  often  stemless  and  emitting  young 
plants  from  the  axils,  sometimes  caule- 


scent and  leafy.  Leaves  alternate,  thickly 

fleahy, often  in  dense  rosettes,  and  revolnt«. 
Flowers  often  in  densely  ponicled  cymes. 
Calyx  e-6-  (rarely  5-)  cleft  or  ported. 
Petals  6-8,  freo,  oblong  or  tanoe-shaped, 
acute  or  pointed.  Stamens  nsnolly  twice 
as  many  as  the  petals,  rarely  equal  in 
number.  Carpels  as  many  as  the  petals. 
Cvliure  and  Propagation.  —  All  the 
hardy  House  Leeks  grow  well  in  dry  sandy 
soil,  and  are  suitable  for  the  rockery, 
on  old  walls  or  ruins,  as  edgings  round 
beds  or  borders  Ac.  They  ore  easily 
multiplied  by  detaching  the  young  plants 
produced  round  the  base,  or  from  seeds 
sown  in  finely  sifted  sandy  soil,  under 
glass  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  in  spring.  As 
soon  OS  the  young  plimts  are  large  enough 
they  may  be  pricked  out  into  well -drained 
sandy  soil,  and  it  is  safer  to  cultivate 
them  in  pots  in  cold  frames  for  the  first 
year  before  transferring  them  to  their  per- 
manent positions  in  the  open  air. 

S.  umchnoideuni.  —  A  very  distinct 
species  native  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Central 
£urope.  Leaves  oblong  wedge-shaped,  in 
dense  roaettes,  veiled  with  white  cobweb- 
like hairs.  Flowers  in  Jime,  bright  red, 
9-I3-parted,  less  than  1  in.  acroaa,  on 
stems  8-4  in.  long.  The  variety  Laggeri 
ia     a     laige    one    with    rosettes    Ij  in. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

S.  orcnorium  (5.  comutum). — A  pretty 
Tyroleae  species  with  rosettes  of  oblanceo- 
late  acute  leaves,  minutely  ciliated  on  the 
edgM,  the  outer  ones  tinged  with  brown, 
j-j  in.  long.  Flowers  in  summer,  pale 
yeUow,  i-\  in.  across,  in  dense  heads,  on  . 
downy  stems  6-9  in.  high. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 


!. — A  native  of  the  French 
Alps,  closely  related  to  8.  calcareum.  but 
having  smaller  roaettes  of  oblong  ciliate 
leaves,  which  are  either  smooth  or  slightly 
covered  with  glandular  hairs.  The  floral 
stems  are  about  9  in.  high,  and  bear 
bright  rosy  flowers  in  summer. 
Culture  de.  as  above. 

S.  atlanticum. — A  native  of  the  Greater 
Atlas  Uountains,  with  rosettes  2-8  in.  in 
diameter  of  oblanceolate  wedge-shaped, 
pole  green  leaves,  shghtly  tipped  with 
red-brown,  fringed  on  the  margins,  the 
onter  leaves  1-lj  in.  long.  Flowers  in 
summer,  pale  red,  1  in.  across,  12-parted, 
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on  Btenu  ftbunt  1  it.  hi^  with  l«tfy  Tsd- 
brown  bracts. 

Culture  Sc.  aa  above. 

S.  tMrbatnlnm.  —  A  dietinot  species 
8-6  in.  high,  native  of  the  Alps.  Leaves 
in  email  rosettee,  velvety,  oiliated  on  the 
MiarginB  and  famished  with  a  dense  tuft 
of  white,  oobwebbj  hairs.  Flowers  in 
summer,  bright  rose,  on  stems  8-4  in. 
hifih,  with  red  downy  bracts  j-f  in. 
long.  3,  pilif«rum  is  closely  related  to 
this.  It  has  smooth  blae-green  leaves 
slightlj  ciliated  at  the  edges,  and  webbed 
with  amall  white  hairs.     Flowers  rosy. 

Culture  do.  ss  above. 


wedge-shaped  pointed  leaves, 
long,  ciliated  with  brown  hairs.  Flowers 
in  July,  pale  red,  very  hairy,  1  in.  across, 
lQ-14- parted, 

Cuitiwi  <tc.  as  above. 

S.  bontignyantim.  — A  Pyrenean  species 
with  rosettes  2-8  in.  in  diameter,  pale 
glaucous  green,  often  lined  with  red  out- 
side, brownish-red  at  the  top,  pale  rose  at 
the  base.  Flowers  in  summer,  pale  rose, 
with  darker  lines  at  the  base,  f  m.  across, 
12-14rparted,  on  stems  6-8  in.  hi«^. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

S.  Braimi.— A  Tyrolese  species  with 
rosettes  1-2  in.  in  diameter.  Leaves 
glandular  downy,  outer  ones  slightly  tipped 
with  purple,  j-l  in.  long.  Flowers  in 
July,  dull  yellow  with  a  green  keel,  j— 1  in. 
across,  10-12-parted,  on  downy  stems  6-9 
in.  long. 

Cvlttire  <tc.  as  above. 

S.  calcaratum  (S.  Cwmollei ;  S. 
italicum ;  S.  juratum ;  3.  Boyeni ;  3. 
nitlieantun;  S.  3egui«ri).  —  A  rather 
common  plant  with  rosettes  9-4  in.  across. 
Leaves  4  in.  long,  glaucous,  distinctly 
tlKHSd  with  red-brown,  and  edged  with 
sbnlsh  hairs.  Flowers  in  summer,  doll 
reddish. white,  1  in.  across,  on  tufted  and 
branched  stems  over  1  ft.  long. 

Culture  dc,  as  above. 

S.  calcareuni  (S.  coii/omicum).— A 
native  of  the  chalky  Alps  of  Dauphiny, 
with  rosettes  2  in.  in  diameter.  Leaves 
1  -14  in.  long,  very  glauoons,  tipped  with 
red- Drown,  edged  with  stiffisn  hairs. 
Flowers  in  eommer,  j  in.  across,  pale  red 
with  a  greenish  keel,  densely  fringed,  10- 
12-parted,  on  stems  less  than  1  ft.  high. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 


—  A  native  of  the 
European  Alps  with  rosettes  1-1^  in.  in 
diameter.  Leaves  ^}  in.  long,  green, 
strongly  fringed  with  defleied  hcurs,  and 
tipped  with  pnrple-ced.  Flowers  in  July, 
bright  red,  1  in.  across,  on  densely  ^an- 
dnlar  hairy  stems  6-9  in.  high. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

S.  flafellifonne.  —  Supposed  to  be  a 
Siberian  speoies.  Rosettes  1-1^  in.  in 
diameter,  the  leaves  pale  green,  fringed 
with  short  hairs.  Flowers  in  June, 
bright  red,  over  1  in.  across,  densely  glan.. 
duhir  hairy  outude,  on  stems  8-4  in.  nigh. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

S.  Fnncka. — A  Tyrolese  species  with 
rosettes  1^-2  in.  in  diameter,  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  yonng  ones  on  bright  red 
stalks.  Leaves  green  and  smoou  when 
old,  fringed  with  dense  hairs,  and  not 
lipped  with  red-brown.  Flowers  in}uly, 
rosy,  nearly  1  in.  across,  on  densely  hairy 
steins  6-9  in.  high. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

S.  fflancum. — A  native  of  the  Simploo 
Alps,  with  nwettee  2-8  in.  in  diameter. 
Leaves  smooth,  edged  with  hairs,  funtly 
tipped  with  reddi^-brown.  Flowere  in 
summer,  bright  red,  1  in.  aeross,  with 
deep  pnrple  filaments ;  on  stems  6-9  in. 
high,  UMry  ^love. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

S.  £Tmndifionun  (8.  glob^erum). — 
A  native  of  the  Alps,  with  rosettes  about 
li  in.  in  diameter,  and  numerous  round, 
brownish-green  ofbets.  Leaves  down;, 
tipped  with  reddish-brown.  Flowers  in 
Bummer,  l^lj  in,  across,  pale  yellow 
flushed  with  purple  inside  at  the  t»M,  in 
dense  heads  on  stems  8-4  in.  bigh. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

S.  birtimL  — -  A  native  of  Central 
Europe.  Rosettes  1-1}  in.  in  diameter, 
covered  with  soft  glandular  down,  and 
fringed  on  the  mai^s,  outer  ones  &tntly 
tinted  with  red.  Flowers  in  June,  pale 
vellow,  on  densely  hairy  stems  6-8  in. 
high. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

S.  HneffelL— A  native  of  S.B.  En- 
rope,  with  rosettes  1^2  in.  in  diameter. 
Leaves  tinted  with  bright  red-brown  on 
the  upper  half;  and  margins  fringed  with 
stiff  hairs.  Flowers  in  August,  straw- 
yellow  with  bright  red-brown  oal^  when 
old.    Flowering  stems  6-8  in.  high,  very 
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downy,  with  reddish-browD  le&TSB  f-I  in. 
long. 

Cvltwrt  dc.  u  above. 

S.  LamotteL  —  A  native  of  Central 
France.  BoaetleB  S-4  in.  in  diameter, 
smootli,  ciliated,  faintly  tipped  with 
reddieh-brown.  Flowers  in  Bummer,  1  in. 
acrosa,  pale  pink,  with  bright  ptirple  61a- 
mentB,  on  Bteme  1  fL  high. 

Culture  (fe.  ae  above. 

S.  mcttwiianum.— An  Alpine  Houee- 
leek  with  medinm -sized  roaettee  of  eUialed 
tapering  ieavea  which  aaeame  a  reddiah 
tint,  specially  on  the  nppar  nirfooe,  in 
antmnn.  The  flower  stems  are  4-6  in. 
high  with  rosj-white  blossoniB  prodaoed 
(huing  the  greater  portion  of  the  sommer 
and  ODtumn  months. 

CuUwra  de.  as  above. 

S.  Mt^pidgeL— Native  of  the  Alps. 
Bosettes  2  in.  across,  gieen,  smooth,  with 
minately  ciliated  margins,  the  stem 
leaves  pale  green  and  reddieh.  Flowers 
in  September,  }  in.  across,  i«d,  on  stont 
leafy  stems  9  in.  high. 

Culture  dc.  as  ehove. 

S.  montantun. — A  Pyrenean  species 
with  dense  rosettes  over  1}  in.  in  dia- 
meter. Leaves  downy  and  glandular, 
ciliated,  dark  green.  Flowers  in  Jnne, 
bright  mauve -purple,  about  1  in.  across, 
on  leafy  stems  6  in.  high. 

CvXturt  dc.  ae  above. 

S.  Pittoiii.~A  native  of  the  Alps  with 
mediam-eiEed  rosettes  of  velvety  downy 
leaves  fringed  with  hairs,  and  having  a 
purple  bloMh  at  the  tips.  The  yellowuh 
flowers  are  borne  on  stalks  8-6  in.  high 
during  t^^ft  summer  months. 

CuUwre  dc.  as  above. 


rosy-red,  about  1  in.  across,  on  densely 
haiiy  and  leafy  stems,  6-9  in.  high. 
Cultwre  de.  as  above. 


-A  free-flowering  Cau- 
casian Honseleek  with  large  rosettes  of 
velvety  downy  leaves  often  Mngsd  with 
silvery  white  hairs,  and  assuming  a  red- 
diah hue  in  sutnmn-  The  ros^-white 
flowers  are  freely  produced  durmg  the 
summer  months  on  stems  6-9  in.  high. 
Culture  de.  as  above. 

S.  lobolifemm  [Hmi  and  Chicken* 
HoateUek).  —  An  Austrian  species  with 
globose  rosettes  I-lj  in.  acroes,  with 
nomerouB  new  ones  attached  by  a  thread- 
like stalk.  Leaves  minutely  ciliated,  the 
outer  ones  tinted  with  bright  red-brown. 
Flowers  in  summer,  pale  yellow,  about 
1  in,  across,  on  strong  stems  6-9  in. 
long,  quite  hidden  by  the  leaves. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 


L  —  A  native  of  the  Alps. 
Rosettes  lj'-2  in.  in  diameter.  Leaves 
hairy  on  both  surfaces,  the  outer  onee 
Moged  with  red.    Flowers  in  July,  bright 


(Bullock'*  Eye;  Com- 
mon Houteleek  ;  Jupttar't  Beard  ;  Sea- 
Cen).  ^  A  w(Jl-known  plant  natura- 
d  in  but  not  a  native  of  Britain. 
Bosettes  8-4  in.  in  diameter,  pale  green, 
ciliated,  distinctly  tipped  with  reddish- 
brown.  Flowers  in  summer,  }-l  in. 
across,  pale  red,  keeled  with  deep  red  ; 
filaments  bright  purple.  Flower  sterna 
about  1  ft-  high,  densely  hairy.  The 
variety  nuticum  (also  known  as  8.  Be- 
quieni}  is  distingniahed  from  the  type  by 
its  broad  rosettes  of  blue-green  leaves. 
Culture  de.  as  above. 

5.  WnlfenL  —  A  native  of  Central 
Europe.  Rosettes  1^2  in.  in  diameter. 
Leaves  somewhat  aqueous,  tipped  with 
reddish-brown,  with  nairy  edges.  Flowers 
in  summer,  pale  yellow,  about  1  in, 
acroBB,  with  bright  mw.Ove-pnrple 
AlamentB.  Flower  stems  6-9  in.  long, 
densely  hairy  and  leafy. 
Ctatm-e  dc.  as  above. 


XLII.    DROSERACEiG-Sundew  Order 

A  cOTioDsIy  interesting  order  containing  about  110  Bpeciea  of  annual  of 
perennial  giandnlar  herbs,  ohiefly  remarkable  for  their  fly-catahing 
propensities.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  4-8-  (rarely  8-)  parted 
or  with  free  sepals.  Petals  5,  asaally  hyp^ynous,  free  or  united  at  the  base. 
BtamenB  4-20,  hypogynous  or  perigynoaB. 

Except  in  botanic  gardens,  plants  of  this  order  are  rarely  enltivated,  and 
even  then  they  are  not  always  seen  in  a  happy  condition.    Where  there  is  a 
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moist  boggy  oomer  in  the  rook  garden,  some  of  the  Sundews  like  Drosera 
rotimdifolia  may  be  tried ;  also  the  Venua'a  Flytrap  Dionaa  mutoipula  from 
N.  America,  or  DrosophylVwm  lusitanicum  from  Portugal;  or  during  winter 
in  cold  frames  in  mossy  and  peaty  soil. 


XLIII.    HAMAMELIDE^-Witch  Hazel  Order 

A  peculiar  order  containing  30  species  of  smooth  or  downy  trees  and  shrubs, 
with  usually  alternate  stalked  leaves,  simple  entire  or  toothed,  deoiduoas  or 
persistent,  stipulate.  Flowers  1-sexed  or  hermaphrodite,  usually  united  in 
dense  beads.  Calyx  tube  more  or  less  adnate  to  the  ovary ;  limb  trunoate  or 
6-lobed.  Petals  4-8,  rarely  absent,  perigynons  or  nearly  epigynous, 
linear-spathulate  or  obovate,  sometimes  reduced  to  soalea  or  deficient  on 
one  side.  Stamens  4  or  more,  perigynous,  usually  inserted  at  the  mouth  of 
the  calyx.  Ovary  inferior  or  half-inferior  ;  styles  awl-shaped,  straight  or 
recurved. 


PARROTIA.  —  A  genus  with  2 
speoiea  of  trees  or  shrubs,  having  oblong 
or  roundish  deciduouB  crenaM  leaves,  and 


Stameoa  5-7.     Btyle 

P.  pernca  {Iron  Tree).— A  beautiful 
small  Persian  tree  about  10  ft.  high,  with 
evate-oblong,  deep  green  leaves  which 
change  to  orange  or  vellow  and  crimson 
in  autumn,  and  look  very  bondsome. 
Flowers  in  Fabniarj,  chiefly  conspicuous 
by  the  numerous  crimson-tipped  stamens. 

Culture  and  FTOpagalicn.  —  Grown 
against  a  wall  being  south  or  west,  this 
tree  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  thrives  in 
ordinary  good  garden  soil.  It  may  be 
increased  by  layers  in  summer  and 
autunm,  or  by  seeds  sown  under  ^ass. 

FOTHERGILLA.— This  genus  con- 
tains only  one  species  described  below 
with  the  generic  oharacters : — 

F.  olmfoUo.  —  A  pretty  dwart  strag- 
gling deciduous  shrub  with  crooked 
branches,  8-6  ft.  high,  native  of  N.E. 
America.  Leaves  obovate,  obscurely  or 
at  the  apex  largely  toothed,  clothed 
with  soft,  starry  down.  Stipules  tnin, 
smalL  Flowers  in  April  and  May,  white, 
sweet-scented,  in  dense  spikes,  before  the 
leaves  appear.  Calyx  tube  bell-shaped, 
5-7- toothed.  Petals  none.  Stamens 
about  24.  This  species  is  now  called 
F.  Oardeni. 

Among  the  varieties  are  acuta,  with 
narrow,  ovate  acute  leaves ;  major,  with 
ovate-oblong  leaves,  somewhat  lobed  at 


the  base ;  obluMa,  leaves  obovate,  crenate 
at  the  top,  downy  t>eneath  wtien  younsi 
•«rottna,  leaves  oblong-ocute,  or«nately 
toothed  at  the  tw. 

Cultwra  and  Propagation.  —  This 
shrub  and  Urn  vuieties  floorish  in  sandy 
peat  and  loam,  in  warm  and  well-drained 
situations,  and  may  be  trained  on  a  wall 
like  the  Farrotia.  It  may  be  increased  by 
layering  the  branches  in  late  smnmer  or 
autumn,  or  by  means  of  seeds  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe  in  cold  fcames,  or  in  spring  in 
the  same  way. 

CORYLOPSIS.  —  A  genus  with  8 
or  4  species  of  ornamental  deridnons 
Hazel-like  shrubs.  Calyx  tube  5-parted. 
Petals  6,  obovate  spoon-uiaped.  Stamens 
S,  alternating  with  S  truncate  scales. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  These 
peculiar  plants  require  the  same  treatment 
as  the  Witch  Hazels  belonging  to  the  next 
genus  Harmimelu.  They  t&ive  in  rich 
sandy  loam  or  well-drained  good  garden 
soil  and  may  be  increased  oy  ayering 
the  ripened  shoots  in  aatomn,  or  by  sow- 
ing the  seeds  in  cold  frames  when  ripe,  or 
in  spring.  The  Corylopsis  are  valuable 
for  their  early-flowering  properties  in 
spring,  and  are  quite  as  beautiM  and 
useiul  when  in  blossom    as  the  Witch 

C.  himoUyana. — A  shrub  about  6  fl. 
iush,  native  of  the  Hhagia  Mts.  and 
Bhotan.  Leaves  roundish  ovate  or  acute, 
often  lobed  at  the  base,  plaited,  smooth 
above,  silky  or  downy  beneath.    Flowers 
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in  H&reh,  yellow  or  whiM,  in  drooping 
raoemM  at  the  ends  of  the  bruiohes. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  Mndflora.  —  A  Japanese  species 
reaembling  0.  tpicata  in  habit,  the  oolonr 
and  wsent  of  ita  flowen ;  it  is,  however, 
B  dwaifer  plant  with  smaller  leaves  and 
fewer  flowers  in  a  raceme  produced  in 
March  and  April. 

C-altitre  de.  as  above. 

C  spicata. — A  pretty  Japanese  shrub 
8-4  fli.  lugh.  Leaves  long-stalked,  acntely 
heart-shaped,  strongly  feather- veined 
and  serrated,  somewhat  hoary  beneath. 
Flowen  in  Pebniary,  pole  yellow,  scented 
like  Cowslips,  and  issaing  singly  from 
a  greenioh'yellow  bract,  in  drooping 
racemes  2-B  in.  long. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

HAMAMELIS  (Witch  Hazm,).— A 
genns  with  only  a  few  species  of  deciduous 
■hn^  or  boshes.  lieaves  roundish, 
unequal  at  the  base,  orenate-toolhed. 
Cal^  4-parted,  persistent.  Petals  4, 
elongated  linear,  persistent,  or  absent  in 
the  female  flowen.  Btamens  4,  alter- 
nating with  4  soales.     Styles  2,  short. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Witch  Hazels  thrive  in  a  moist  sandy 
loam  and  are  very  effective  as  winter- 
flowering  shrubs  when  grown  in  mBssea 
or  beds  by  themselves.  They  are 
inereaaed  by  layers  chiefly,  but  also  from 
seeds  sown  when  ripe  in  cold  frames,  or 
in  spring ;  and  by  grafting  on  stocks  of 
H.  virfmiea  raised  &om  seeds, 

B.  arborea. — A  pretty  Japanese  tree 
lS-30  ft,  high.  Flowers  in  winter  from 
December  to  February,  while  the  branches 
are  still  In  a  leafless  state ;  petals  twisted, 
clear,   rich,  primrose -yellow ',   calyx  deep 

Culture  tte.  as  above.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  obarmiug  and  coDspicnous  flow- 
ering ihrubB  in  bloom  dnring  the  dnll 
uonlhs  of  the  year.  Its  peculiarly  twisted 
yellow  flowers  oao  be  seen  for  a  great 
distance,  especially  if  several  plants  are 
grown  in  a  bold  group.  They  require  but 
very  little  pruning ;  just  cutting  out  an^ 
old  or  useless  branches  after  flowering  is 
over  being  sufficient.  If  the  gronnd  oe- 
neath  is  carpeted  with  Snowdrops,  Scillas, 
Crocuses,  Eranthis  hyemalis  Ac.  the 
bareness  will  be  hidden  and  a  good  effect 
prodaoed. 


ler  J  wanes 
(,  and  with  lemon- 
vellow  flowers.  It  resembles  H.  virginiea 
but  differs  in  having  larger  flowers  with 
dull  purple  calyx  lobes. 

Cullwre  de.  as  above. 

H.  mollia,— A  pretty  Chinese  Witch 
Hazel  of  recent  introduction.  It  has 
leaves  much  larger  than  the  other  Aeiatio 
species,  being  4-S  in.  long  and  2^-8}  in. 
wide,  and  also  covered  with  a  soft  felt-like 
down  on  the  under  surface.  The  flowers 
appear  in  January  and  February  and  are 
borne  on  the  leafless  twige.  They  re- 
semble those  of  H.  twborea,  but  are  of  a 
brighter  yellow,  although  Uie  petals  are 
not  so  twisted. 

Culture  Se.  as  above. 

H.  virgfinlco. — A  N.  American  shmb 
about  6  tt.  high,  with  obovate,  sharply 
toothed  leaves  on  short  stalks.  Flowers 
from  October  to  February,  rich  yellow, 
in  great  profoaion,  on  the  leafleas 
branches. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

H.  succariniana.— This  is  botanieally 
only  a  variety  of  E.  japoniea,  but  vtry  dis- 
tinct from  a  garden  point  of  view.  It  is 
very  free -flowering,  with  pale  yellow 
petals  and  a  greeni^-brown  oolyx. 

Cult-UTd  dc.  as  above. 

LOROPETALUM.— A  ^eins  con- 
taining only  the  species  described  below 
with  generic  characters: — 

L.  chinenae. — An  omomentiJ  ever- 
green shmb  about  4  ft.  high,  native  of  the 
Ehasia    Mte.    to    China.     Leaves    dark 

Keen,  alternate,  oblong,  entire,  nerved 
□eath.  Stipules  membranaceous,  de- 
cidnous.  Flowers  in  autumn,  white,  6-8 
in  a  crowded  head  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  Catyi  tube  4-cleft.  Petals  4, 
linear-elongated,  somewhat  twisted. 
Stamens  4,  epigynons.  Ovary  h^- 
superior ;  styles  2,  awl-shaped. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  thrives  in  light  rich  soil,  and 
may  be  increased  by  seeds  sown  in  cold 
frames  when  ripe  or  m  sprinr ;  by  outtlngB 
of  the  half-ripened  shoots  m  sandy  soil 
under  a  handlight ;  or  by  layers  in  the 
autumn. 

LIQUIDAUBAR.— A  genus  oon- 
tMning  4  species  of  ornamental,  balsam- 
bearing,  deciduous  trees,  with  alternate, 
slender-stalked,  palmately  lobed,  Maple- 
like glandulose- serrate  leaves.     Flowers 
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in  smill  heads  luaally  1-sexed ;  vet; 
rarely  Bomewhat  hermaphrodite ;  male 
fiowers  often  in  rB«emet,  without  calyx 
and  corolla.  Stamens  eliutered,  ahorUy 
Btalked ;  females  solitary,  with  a  con- 
fluent oalyz,  and  no  petale,  snrroondad 
by  scalei. 

Gtdtare  and  Propagation.  —  Liquid- 
ambots  like  a  mout  loamy  soil  and 
aomewhat  sheltered  aitUBtioas.  New 
plants  may  be  obtained  from  layers  made 
ax  autumn  and  Allowed  to  remain  for 
about  12  months  before  detaohing.  Seeds 
whioh  have  to  be  imported)  take  a  very 
long  time — perhaps  13  montlu— to  ger- 
minate, but  soaking  in  warm  water  may 
(acilitate  the  prooese.    When  the  yonng 


plants  are  6-9  in.  high,  they  may  be 
planted  out  in  mild  showery  weather  in 
spring. 

L.  orienUlia  (L.  MnAer6e).~-A  large, 
slow-growing  bush  10-90  ft  high,  native 
of  the  Levant,  with  UBuaQy  palmately 
S-lobed,  smooth  leaves  reeembfing  aonie 
of  the  Maples. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above. 

L.  ■^radflna  {Swuet  Gum).  —  A 
beantifhl  N.  Ameriuau  Maple-like  tree 
80-SO  ft.  high  in  a  wild  state.  Leaves 
palmately  lotted,  with  the  sinoaes  At  the 
base  of  the  veini,  hairy.  Flowers  in 
spring,  greenish -yeUow. 

Culture  lie,  as  above. 


XLIV.    HALORAGE^ 

A  natural  order  containinf;  about  80  species  of  herbs  or  usually  perenmal 
aquatic  or  terrestrial  underahrubs.  Leaves  opposite,  alternate,  or  whorled, 
simple,  entire  or  toothed,  the  submerged  ones  often  pectinately  pinnatifid. 
Stipules  none,  or  adnate  to  the  leafstalk  ae  in  Ounnera.  Flowers  usually 
axitlafy,  solitary  or  clustered,  sometimes  in  a  raoeme,  spike,  or  panicle,  or 
corymbose ;  hermaphrodite  or  1-sexed,  often  minute,  frequently  incomplete. 
Calyx  lobes  and  petals  2,  4,  or  none,  the  latter  concave,  deciduous,  valvate  or 
imbricated  at  the  margins.  Stamens  2-8,  rarely  1  or  3,  large,  with  short  fila- 
ments. Ovary  ovoid,  oblong,  or  shortly  oylindrioal,  flattened  or  2-8-angledor 
ribbed,  rarely  2-4-winged.     Styles  1-4,  with  papillose  or  feathery  stigmas. 

rather  by  detaching  the  thick  bud-like 
ahoota  wbioh  form  all  round  the  b^«. 
Each  ahoot  should  be  carefully  planted  in 
light  rich  soil  in  early  antnmn  or  in  spring, 
and  if  started  imder  the  pioteelion  of  cold 
frames  bo  much  the  better. 

Seeda  may  bJso  be  sown  when  ripe  in 
cold  frames  or  in  gentle  heat  in  spring, 
but  it  la  rather  a  tsdiona  process  obtaining 
plonta  in  this  way  as  a  nila.     When  well 


GUNNERA  (Pbicklt  BnUBAaB).— A 
genua  containing  11  species  of  eoapigetoua 
perennial  herbs  with  large,  stalked,  ovate 
or  roundish  heort-ahaped,  simple  or  lobed, 
crenate,  thick,  leathery,  often  wrinkled 
leaves,  all  springing  from  the  creeping 
rhizome.  Flowers  gTeenish,  minute,  in 
dense  spikes  or  branched  panicles. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Ounneraa 
thrive  in  rich  moist  loom  and  are  effective 


judiciously  planted  in  sunny  placen      germinated  the  seedlings  should  be  care- 
)  edges  of  la£es,  streams  &c.,  where      mlly  pricked  out,  and  it  is  beat  t 


.n  the  — p _ 

they  can  be  sheltered  by  the  surrounding 
vegetation  from  the  violent  winds.  The 
huge  Rhubarb-like  leaves  die  down  on  the 
approach  of  winter.  While  dormant  the 
rootstecka  are  best  covered  over  with  dry 
leaves  until  the  spring,  when  the  covering 
may  be  removed,  so  as  not  to  weaken  the 
young  growths,  although  in  mild  winters 
this  precaution  is  scarcely  necessary. 
The  old  leaves  themselves  make  excellent 
ooveringa  for  the  crowns.  Ounneras  are 
increased  by  dividing  the   rootstock    or 


cold  frames  until  they  have 
become  large  sturdy  plants.  The  following 
species  are  beat  known : — 

G.  manirata.— A  noble-looking  plant 
from  the  frosty  regions  of  Bouth  Brazil. 
Leaves  4~7j  ft.  in  diameter,  roundish 
heart-shaped  and  deeply  lohed,  and  borne 
on  stout  stalks  4-6  ft.  high. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above.  This  spedes  is 
perfectly  hardy  as  &r  north  as  Aoerdeen. 
with  a  slight  protection  of  leaves  in  severe 
winters. 
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G.  acabfa.  —  A  splendid  Chilian 
•peoiea,  with  lesves  4-7  ft.  ftoroes,  borne 
on  rtont,  prickly  stoUu  8-6  ft.  long. 
Flowars  reddieb,  smaU,  verj  uumerouB,  in 
ft  Urge,  ereet,  olnb-shaped  spike.  A  fine 
pUnt  for  eheltered  pUoei  on  the  lawn  c 
in  gram.    ^  ■""  *  ="'•"' 


1  splendid  speeimen  of 


thia  speeiea  in  a  garden  at  Clorell;  a  few 
years  ^o,  and  it  must  have  been  about 
IB  or  17  ft.  in  diameter  then  and  about 
10  ft.  high,  although  I  believe  it  was  shel- 
tered by  a  Bbrabbery  on  eveij  aide  except 
the  north. 

Cnllura  tfc.  as  above. 


XLV. 


MYRTACEjE-Myrtle  Oixler 

A  l&rge  order  containing  76  genera  and  about  1800  species  of  trees,  shmbs, 
or  undershrubs,  very  few  of  which  unfortunately  are  hardy  in  our  olimnte. 
Leaves  simple,  entire,  or  rarely  obsonrely  crenate-aeirate,  opposite  or  alternate. 
Flowers  regular  or  nearly  so,  hermaphrodite,  or  polygamously  abortive. 
Calyx  lobes  4-5,  rarely  6-8  or  3,  Petals  4-5,  rarely  6,  or  fewer  or  none  by 
abortion.     Stamens  numerous.     Ovary  inferior,  rarely  half-superior. 

worth  growing,  and  althongh  it  was  first 
introduced  to  cnltivation  sa  long  ago  as 
1774  it  IB  Btill  practically  unknown  outside 
botanic  gardens. 

L.  acopanum.— A  beautiful  New  Zea- 
land ahrub  4-6  ft.  high,  with  ovate  muoro- 
nate  leaves,  whioh  when  rubbed  between 
the  hands  give  off  a  pleasant  and  fragrant 
odour.  ItproduoesmasBesofreddishrlilao 
flowerx  in  Janua^  and  February,  about 
i-i  in.  across,  which  are  particularly  wel- 
come  at  this  season  of  the   year   out   of 

Culfvre  tie.  as  above. 

EUCALYPTUS  (Guk  Tbms).-\ 
genus  containing  over  100  epeciea  ot 
mostly  Australian  trees,  some  of  which 
attain  a  height  of  over  400  ft.  in  their 
native  country.  They  are  reoogniaed  by 
their  entire  leathery  often  glaucous  leaves, 
which  in  the  young  trees  are  opposite, 
becoming  alternate  on  the  same  trees 
with  age,  and  variable  in  shape.  Pe- 
duncles aiillary  or  bearing  8-15  flowers 
in  an  umbel  rarely  with  only  one  flower. 
Calyx-tube  pear-shaped  or  bell-shaped, 
truncate  at  the  apex,  entire  or  remotely 
4-toothed.  Petals  enclosed  in  a  leathery 
oalyptra,  or  top-shaped  capsnle  opening 
at  the  top.     Stamens  numerous,  fi^e. 

Culliirr  and  Propagation. — Only  com- 
paratively few  species  of  Eucalyptus  are 
grown  in  this  country,  and  these  chiefly 
for  sub-tropical  gardening  daring  the 
summer  months.  E.  globulus  ie  the 
roost  popular  species  for  thia  purpose 
owing  to  its  gracefal  habit  and  its  beauti- 
ful glaucous,  ovate-lance -shaped,  curved 
leaves,  which  look  beautiful  waving  in 
the  breeze. 


LEPTOSPERMOM.— Agenua  con- 
taining about  26  speeiea  of  amooth  oi 
ailky-baired  small  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
small  alternate  rigid  leaves.  Flowers 
white,  often  polygamous,  borne  in  twos  or 
threes  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  or  solitary 
to  the  axils  of  the  leavea.  Calyx  tube 
more  or  less  broadly  bell-shaped  with  6 
herbaceous  or  membranous  segments. 
Petals  6,  spreading.  Stamens  numerous, 
free. 

Caliure  and  Propagation.  —  Lepto- 
spermums  are  chiefly  met  with  in  botanic 
^rdens,  and  are  then  nsnally  grown  in 
oool  greenhouses.  L.  scoporium,  nowevet, 
described  below,  flowers  profusely  at 
Belvoir  Castle,  Orantham,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  ButlJaud,  and  Mr.  Divers  says  it 
was  quite  uninjured  by  12°  frost  in 
January.  It  requires  to  be  planted  in  a 
warm  comer,  and  enjoys  a  soil  composed 
of  peat  loam  and  sand  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions. Cuttings  of  the  shoots  may  be 
rooted  during  the  summer  months  tmder 
a  handglass.  Seeds,  if  obtainable,  may 
also  be  raised  in  gentle  heat  in  spring. 

L.  lanigenim. — A  beautiful  Australian 
ahrub  8-6  ft  high  with  ailky-baired  obo- 
vate  leavea  about  )  in.  lon^.  The  beautiful 
white  starry  flowers,  ]  m.  across,  with 
roondiah  petals,  appear  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember ajid  wreathe  the  branches  for 
about  6  in.  Their  general  appearance  and 
eoloor  strongly  remind  one  of  the  flowers 
of  Saxi/raga  burteriafia  (p.  418). 

CuUum  dc.  aa  above.  This  species 
has  been  found  perfectlyhardyin  the  open 
airinvariouspartsof  the  United  Kingdom, 
notably  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  in 
Luieashire.    It  is  a  shrub  that  is  well 
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In  the  mildest  parts  of  the  south  of 
England  and  Irehmd  some  of  the  EnoA- 
lypti  may  live  for  vears  and  attfiin  a 
goodly  sise,  but  in  less  &voiired  parts 
they  will  not  survive  the  winter.  For 
aubtropicsl  beddtne  purposes,  the  im- 
ported seeds  should  be  sown  about  August. 
They  sprout  freely,  and  the  seedlings  may 
be  grown  on  during  the  winter  in  a  oool 
greenhouse  or  eold  frame.  By  this  means 
they  will  be  much  larger  and  stronger  for 
planting  out  in  May  or  June  than  plants 
obtained  from  seeds  sown  in  spring.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  best  kmds  for 
cultivation  in  the  open  sir  :— 

E.  coccifera.^This  is  a  native  of  Tas- 
mania and  in  the  mildest  parts  of  the 
kingd(»n  it  will  form  a  smiul  tree  reeog- 
niaable  by  its  blue-green  appearance.  The 
leaves  are  mostly  ovate  tance-ehaped, 
falcate,  more  or  less  tapering  to  a  point, 
and  from  4  to  6  in.  long. 

Cu-UuTe  Se.  as  above. 

E.  Gmmj — the  Cider  Tree  of  Tasmania 
—is  perhaps  the  hardiest  of  all  the 
Eucalypti  for  this  country.  For  several 
years  a  tree  of  it  grew  in  Eew  Gardens 
and  reached  a  hei^t  of  about  80  ft.,  but 
it  was  killed  at  last  by  the  winter  of 
1894-5.  It  forme  a  bush-like  tree,  and 
the  branches  are  famished  with  ovate 
lance-shaped  or  elliptic  leaves  IJ-Sj  in. 
long.- 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 

E.  uniigera.  —  This  is  another  Tas- 
manian  species  which  has  been  proved 
mote  or  less  hardy  in  the  mildest  parts  of 
the  kingdom  in  ordinary  winters.  It  has 
dull  green  narrow  lance-shaped  acute 
leathery  leaves  8-4  in.  long,  home  on 
twig^  branches  with  olive-green  bark. 
At  Whittinghame  Gardens,  Prestonkirk, 
H.B.,  there  is  a  tree  of  this  species  which 
in  1887  vras  60  ft.  high,  although  it  had 
been  cut  down  to  the  ground  by  frost  in 
1860. 

Mr.  John  Oarrett,  the  gardener  at 
Whittinghame,  writes  in  reference  to  this 
partiouls^  plant : — '  The  tree  is  alill  in 
WgoTous  health.  Its  height  is  now  (1900) 
7H  ft.  and  girth  of  main  trunk  12  ft.  7  in. 

'  I  have  raised  numerous  seedlings  from 
it.  The  first  I  raised  was  sown  in  Sep- 
tember 1887,  one  of  which  is  now  SS^feet 
high,  and  stem  1  ft.  10  in.  This  tree  was 
twice  transplanted,  or  U  would  doubtless 
have  been  much  larger.  We  have  planted 
quantities  of  it  out  in  the  woods  also. 


Wth  regard  to  the  variety,  I  cannot  say 
positively  what  it  is.  Authorities  hava 
differed  so  much  regarding  it.  For  ex- 
ample, the  late  Mr.  Benthem,  and  the  late 
Professor  B^our,  of  Edinburgh  Botania 
Gardens,  considered  it  to  be  £-  virninaiit. 
Sir  J.  Hooker  names  it  E.  vmiggra,  and 
Baron  Ullller  called  it  E.  Ourmi.  I  have 
grown  E.  Ounnt  (true  variety)  here  also, 
and  mnst  say  that  it  resembles  E.  Whit- 
tinghaanii  more  than  any  other  sort  I 
have  seen,  and  yet  there  is  the  difTerence 
that  while  the  leaves  of  Ounni  are  oppo- 
site or  nearly  so,  those  of  Whittinghamii 
are  distinctly  alternate,  and  have  each  a 
stalk  of  considerable  length.  I  have  also 
raised  plants  of  E.  umigera,  but  could  see 
no  resemblance  here  wnatever.  In  fact, 
the  sorts  are  totally  distinct.  I  have  tried 
a  great  many  sorts  here,  including  E. 
coed/era,  and  had  them  up  to  about  IB 
feet  in  height,  but  aU  were  killed  in  the 
spring  of  189S,  except  our  own  variety, 
which  was  almost  uninjured.  One  other 
variety  was  killed  to  about  2  feet  from  the 
ground,  viz.  E.  vemicota,  which  broke 
away  again,  and  is  now  a  nice  plant  about 
10  ft.  high.  My  own  opinion  is  that  E. 
Whittinghamii  is  a  natural  hybrid.  The 
seed  was  originally  brought  from  Australia 
by  Lord  Balisbnry.' 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

HYRTUS  [MvBTLR).  —  A  genos 
containing  over  100  species  of  smooth, 
woolly,  or  downy  shrubs,  with  opposite 
feather- veined  leaves.  Calyx  lobes  and 
petals  4-5.  Stamens  numerous,  five. 
Ovary  free.     Fruit  a  berry. 

H.  communii  (Common  MyrlU).—k 
native  of  S.  Europe  8-10  ft.  high,  with 
ovate,  or  lanceolate  acate,  deep  green, 
shining  leaves.  Flowers  in  July,  white, 
having  the  numerons  golden -Imobbed 
stamens  much  protrnding.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  the  common  Myrtle 
known  aa  the  Dutch,  Italian,  Roman, 
Bosemary  or  Thyme-leaved,  Box-leaved 
Ac.,  all  beautiful  and  fragrant. 

Cultwre  and  Propagatitm.  —  Except 
in  the  mildest  parts  of  the  country,  the 
Myrtle  requires  the  shelter  of  a  walL  It 
likes  a  rich  loamy  soil  with  leaf  mould, 
and  during  the  summer  months  should 


syringing  every  evening  is  very  benefl 
and  gives  the  plants  a  beautifol  frtab 
appearance  and  induces  new  growth. 
Sometimes  the  Myrtle  is  grown  in  pots,. 
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A  ^KjQginK  of  the  foliefe  with  tepid  water. 
The  Myrtle  may  be  inciBKaed  by  cut- 
inga  of  the  ripe  or  almost  ripe  shoots 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  tmder  a  glaaa,  or 
the  lowei  branohes  may  be  layered  in  the 
autvimn  euid  detached  when  well-rocted 
the  loUowing  year.  The  seeds  when  ob- 
tainable may  also  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripo 
in  cold  frames,  or  better  still  in  gentle 
bottom  heat. 


M.  URni  (Eugenia  Ugnij.^A  beauti- 
ful Chilian  shrub  4-6  ft.  high  with  deep 
green  shining  ovate  acute  leaves,  the 
marginB  of  which  are  slightly  reflezed. 
Flowers  in  summer,  white,  with  numQ- 
rouB  protruding  stamens,  and  succeeded 
by  roundish  red  or  black  berries,  which 
mive  a  pleasant  taste  and  an  agreeable 


XLVI.  MELASTOMACEjE 
A  large  order  oontaining  134  genera  and  1,800  speoies,  consisting  chiefly  of 
erect  trees  and  shrubs,  with  opposite,  exetipiilate,  paralled-veined  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  panicles,  spikes,  cymes  or  corymbs.  The  genus  Bhexia  described 
below  ie  the  only  representative  of  the  order  hardy  out  of  doors  in  the 
British  Isles. 


RHEXIA.  ~  A  genus  including  7 
Bpeeies  of  erect  branching  herbs  or  under- 
ihrubs.  Leaves  oblong,  shortly  stallced, 
6-nerved,  entire  or  oristly  serrulate. 
Flowers  solitary  or  cymose,  regular, 
hermapbrodit«.  Calyx  tube  oblong,  bell- 
shaped,  4-Iobed.  Petals  4,  obovate.  Sta- 
mens 6,  anthers  with  a  pore  at  the  apex, 
and  a  spmr  at  the  base.  Ovary  free, 
■mootb,  4-celled. 

Cviiure  and  Propagation. — Bheiias 
thrive  in  good  peaty  soil,  and  may  be 
increased  by  dividing  the  rootetocks 
in  early  antnnm  or  in  spring.  This 
operation  however  should  not  be  per- 
formed more  often  than  necessary,  as  the 
plants  do  not  bear  disturbance  very  well. 
In  any  case,  only  large  clumps  should  be 
divided,  and  that  as  carefully  as  possible. 
They  ore  excellent  for  massing  in  the 
front  of  borders,  flower-beds  Ao.,  with 
taller  plants  as  a  background.  They  are 
all  natives  of  Eastern  K.  America. 

R.  dlicwa.  — A  species  1-1  i  fl.  high, 
with  smooth.  4-angled  stems.  Leaves 
about  1    in.  long,  ovate,  S-ribbed,  and 


bristly  above.  Flowers  in  Jnly  and 
August,  purple,  l-I  j  in.  across,  few  on  a 
leafy  cyme. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

H.  mariana.— A  bristly  plant  1-2  ft. 
high,  with  round  or  6 -angled  stems. 
Leaves  lance-shaped  acute,  bristly,  ser- 
rate, 8-ribbed.  Flowers  fhim  Jnly  to 
September,  purple,  1^-2  in.  across,  hairy 
outside. 

Culture  tfc.  as  above.  Owing  to  the 
brilliant  crimson -soariet  tint  assumed  by 
the  foliage  of  this  species  in  autumn  it 
should  be  planted  in  bold  masRcs  to  secure 
a  fine  effect  at  that  season. 

R.   Tir^iniCK    (Deer    Oraii ;  Meadoiv 

Beauty). — A  bristly  species  6-12  in.  high, 
with  4-angled  stems.  Leaves  ovate  and 
ovate- lance -shaped,  somewhat  acute,  ses- 
sile, bristly  serrate,  U -5 -nerved  and  covered 
with  short  bristly  hairs.  Flowers  in  July 
and  August,  bright  purple  or  red,  with  a 
cluster  of  yellow-spurred  stamens  in  tha 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 


XLVII.    LYTHRARIE.«— Loosestrife  Order 

This  order  contains  about  250  species  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs  of  varied 
habit,  often  with  4-aagled  branches.  Leaves  usually  opposite  exstipulate. 
Flowers  usually  hermaphrodite,  regular  or  rarely  irregular.  Calyx  usually 
free,  persiBtent,   tubular,  or    bell-shaped,   3-12-lobed  or  toothed,  valvate. 
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nana,  which  does  not  often  exceed  9-12 

in.  in  height. 

Culture  iff.  an  above. 


Petals  as  many  as  the  lobes  or  teeth  of  the  calyx,  rarely  fewer  or  none,  often 
crumpled  and  clawed.     Stamens  definite  or  rarely  n 

CUPHEA  (CioiR  Plant).— A  genua 
with  90  ipecies  of  herbs  or  Bmall  shrubs, 
often  clainm;  and  smooth  -  stemmed. 
Leavas  opposite  or  whorled,  rsrely  alter- 
nate. Calyx  and  tube  elongated,  ribbed, 
coloured,  produced  below  into  a  spur,  with 
6  primary  teeth,  and  6  secondary  smaller 
one«.  Petals  ububJIt  6,  dawed,  the  two 
upper  ones  nsuallj  larger.  Stamens  11, 
the  upper  one  missing,  enclosed  or  pro- 
truding. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Cupheas 
are  not  strictly  hardy  plants,  but  aa  they 
are  used  so  much  for  beds  and  borders  in 
summer,  they  deserve  notice  here.  They 
are  increased  by  cuttings  in  brisk  bottom 
heat  in  spring,  or  better  still,  seed  may 
be  sown  in  January  or  February  in  heat, 
and  pricked  out  and  potted  on  until  plant- 
ing-out time  at  the  end  of  May.  If  grown 
in  rich  sandy  soil  they  will  be  good  plants 
by  that  time.  The  kinds  mentioned  below 
are  best  known.  They  should  be  planted 
in  masses,  each  plant  being  9  to  iji  in.  or 
thereabouts  apart.  In  this  way  they  will 
assist  each  other  in  producing  a  glowing 
effect. 


t  (C.  jorulUn»it).—A.  grey- 
ish-green or  whitish- looking  Mexican 
plant  about  2  ft.  high  with  oblong  lance- 
sbaped  acute  leaves  covered  with  down. 
The  numerous  flowers  are  borne  in  long 
terminal  spikes  in  summer,  and  tiie 
velvetv  hairy  calyx  is  of  a  bright  orange- 


red  coloi 
Cull,, 


c  rfc.  as  above. 


C.  ignea  (C.  platyceiitra).—A  native 
of  Mexico  about  1  ft.  high,  with  deep  ruby 
stems,  lance -shaped -pointed  leaves,  and 
bright  scarlet,  cylindrical  flowers  in  July 
and  August,  with  a  black  and  white  ex- 
panded limb,  the  whole  flower  resembling 
a  miniature  cigar  with  an  ashy  tip. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above. 

C.  lanceolata. — A  pretty  branching 
Mexican  annual  12-18  in.  high,  with 
alternate  or  opposite  ovate  lance-shaped 
downy  leaves.  The  flowers  appear  in 
summer,  and  vary  a  good  deal  in  colour 
from  bright  rose  to  purple  or  carmine  and 
scarlet,  the  two  upper  and  larger  petals 
ponietimes  having  a  deep  purple  blotch  at 
the  base.    There  is  a  dwarf  variety  called      the  parent  plant. 


■  A   Mexican  perennial 

about  2  ft.  high,  with  ovate-pointed  leaves 
covered  with  white  bristles.  Flowers 
from  June  to  September,  pale  vermilion. 
The  variety  Llavea,  has  loi^  leaves,  and 
bright  purple,  cylindrical,  hairy  tubes, 
with  crumpled  oblong  pe^la,  and  woolly 
stamens. 

Culture  ifr.  as  above. 

C-  aileDoides.  —  A  Mexican  annual 
12-16  in.  high,  closely  resembling  C, 
lavceolala.  The  conspicuous  flowers 
appear  from  June  to  October,  and  have  a 
rosy-purple  calyx  with  deeper  coloured 
stripes,  and  purple -brown  petals,  while 
the  throat  of  the  calyx  tube  is  furnished 
with  rosy-white  hairs. 

Culture  (fr.  aa  above. 

C.  otrigillota  (C.  cyanea). — A  nmch- 
bronched  Mexican  species  12-18  in.  high, 
with  downy  oval  oblong  acute  leaves,  and 
clusters  of  yellow  and  red  flowers  in 
sunmier.  The  clammy  calyx  is  red  at  the 
base,  and  yellowish  at  the  apex,  while  the 
petals  are  purple-red. 

Ciilttire  ife.  as  above. 

C.  Zimapani.  —  A  beautiful  Mexican 
species  about  2  ft.  high.  Flowers  in 
autumn,  deep  rich  piurple,  with  a  paler 
border. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above. 

LYTHRUM  (Loosestrife).-  A 
genus  containing  12  species  of  smooth 
or  downy  herbs  or  undershrubs,  with 
4-angled  stems.  Leaves  opposite,  rarely 
whorled  or  alternate.  Flowers  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  solitary  or 
cymose.  Calyx  tube  cylindrical,  U-12- 
ribbed,  straight,  4-6-toothed.  Petals  4-  6, 
obovate,  sometimes  luiequal  or  none- 
Staiuens  B- 12,  rarely  fewer. 

Culture  ami  Propagation. — Lythmiue 
are  easily  grown  in  ordinary  garden  soil, 
and  may  be  increased  by  division  in 
aiitimin  or  spring.  If  left  undistiirl>e<l  in 
a  few  years  they  spread  over  large  lu-eas 
and  stifle  other  plants  near  them  with 
their  rather  rank  growth.  The  seeds  are 
shed,  and  often  masses  of  seedlings  may 


is  necessary  therefore 
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to  keep  the  Loosestrifes  within  bounds 
in  the  rougher  parts  of  the  garden  or  by 
the  bulks  of  Btreams,  lakes,  ponds  &e. 

L.  alatum.— A  prettj  half-shmbb^  N. 
American  species  1-^  ft.  bigh,  with  ivnggj 
4'angled  brooches.  Leaves  ovate  oblong 
aonte,  rather  lobed  at  the  base,  sessile, 
or  nearly  bo.  Flowers  in  summer  and 
autumn,  beautiful  purple. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above. 

I_  S«licaria  (Common  Purple  Loote- 
ttrije). — A  native  plant  2-5  ft.  high,  with 
lanceolate  leaves  lobed  at  the  base. 
Flowers  in  Julj,  reddish -pnrple,  in 
whorled  leafy  spikes,  almost  sessile, 
petals  6-7.  There  are  two  fine  varieties, 
roteum  and  iiiperbum. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  This  hand- 
souae  plant  is  excellent  at  the  sides  of 
streams,  ponds  &c. 

L.  Tirgatum. — A  native  of  Siberia  2--S 
ft.  high,  with  lanoe-shaped  leaves,  nar- 
rowed towards  the  base.  Flowers  in 
Bonuner,  purple,  in  threes,  distinctly 
rtalkod. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

PUNIC  A  (Pouborahatg).— A  genns 
with  only  1  species,  here  described  with 
the  generic  characters  :— 


P.  GrsnatnnL^A  handsome  deoiduoue 
tree  16-80  ft.  high,  native  of  Cabul  and 
Persia,  with  oblong  or  lance-shaped  entire 
leaves.  Flowers  from  June  to  September, 
red,  2-6  together,  almost  sessile,  near  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  Calyx  persistent, 
thick,  fleshy,  6-T-lobed.  Petals  5-1  in- 
serted in  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  lance- 
shaped,  crumpled.  Stamens  several. 
The  double  variety  flore  pleno  is  hand- 
some ;  and  Tiana  is  a  much  smaller  plant 
than  the  type. 

The  imported  fruit  of  the  Pomegranate 
is  well  known.  It  is  remarkable  in  being 
composed  of  2  sets  of  carpets,  one  above 
the  other,  and  the  seeds  are  embedded  in 
a  pellucid  pulp. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— Otdy  in 
favoured  spots  or  on  sheltered  walls  does 
the  Pomegranate  produce  its  flowers  in 
this  country,  and  very  seldom  its  leathery 
skinned  firmts.  It  thrives  in  a  rich  loamy 
soil,  and  when  not  trained  agfunst  a  sonu 
wall,  or  grown  as  a  bush,  it  is  sometimes 
treated  as  a  pot  or  tub  plant  like  Oranges, 
and  kept  in  a  greenhouse  during  the 
winter.  It  may  be  increased  from  seeds 
sown  in  gentle  heat ;  by  cuttings  of  the 
half-ripened  shoots  in  gentle  heat  under  a 
hell-glass ;  or  by  layers,  suckers,  or  graft- 
ing, the  latter  process  being  reserved  for 
fine  ootonred  varieties. 


XLVIII.  ONAGRARIE^-Evening  Primrose  Order 

An  order  with  over  20  geaera  and  300  species  of  anaual  or  perennial  scent- 
less herbs,  rarely  shmbs,  or  trees.  Leaves  opposite  and  alternate,  usually 
entire,  dentate  or  serrate.  Stipules  none.  Flowers  usually  hermaphrodite, 
regular,  axillary  and  solitary,  or  spioate,  or  racemose,  near  the  ends  of 
the  branohes.  Calyx-tube  adnate  to  the  ovary ;  Umb,  with  usually  2-4  large, 
valvate,  frequently  coloured  lobes.  Petals  often  2-4,  rarely  none,  fugacious, 
tvristed.  Stamens  1-8,  very  rarely  6,  6,  or  12.  Ovary  inferior,  1-6  very 
often  4-celled.     Fruit  various,  capsular  or  berry-like. 

lobed  stigma.    Capsule  4-ang1ed,  opening 
between  the  reUn. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
kinds  mentioned  below  are  the  only  ones 
uf  any  garden  value.  They  thrive  in 
any  garden  soil,  and  in  any  situation,  and 
require  to  be  kept  in  check,  or  they  will 
soon  choke  choicer  plants  in  a  border  or 
shrubbery.  They  m^  also  be  used  with 
effect  near  water.  Easily  increased  by 
seeds  sown  in  thn  open  border  as  soon  ss 


EPILOBIUM  {WIU.OW  Hsrb).— A 
genns  with  SO  species  of  erect,  decumbent, 
or  creeping  herbs  or  undershrubs,  havinjj; 
alternate  and  opposite,  entire  or  toothed 
leaves.  CalyT  tube  slender,  scarcely  pro- 
duced beyond  the  ovary,  linear,  4-angled 
-or  roundish  ;  limb  4-parted,  deciduous. 
Petals  4,  obovate  or  obcordate,  erect  or 
-spreading.  Stamens  6,  alternately  short 
and  long.  Ovary  l-celled ;  style  thread- 
like, with  an   oblique  club-shaped  or  4- 
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ripe  oc  in  spring,  covering  the  seed  beds 
with  lights  in  oaae  of  severs  weather ;  or 
by  division  of  the  rootBtooka  in  autumn  or 
in  spring.  The  following  &re  &  few  of  the 
beat  kinds ; — 

£.  angnstifoliiim  (French  Willow  or 
Sote  Bay),  —  A  vigoroas  and  rapidly 
spreading  British  plant  8-6  ft.  ni|{h, 
with  lance-shaped,  wavy,  Willow-like 
leaves,  and  spiked  racemes  of  crimson 
flowers  in  July.  There  is  a  charming 
pure  white  variety. 

Culture  ic.  as  above. 

E.  Dodoiuei  (£.  HaUeri).  —  A  Kuto- 
pean  species  1  ft.  high,  with  linear 
obscurely  toothed  leaves.  Flowers  in 
July,  de«p  rose,  large,  crowded  near  the 
top  of  the  branches. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

E.  hirsntum  (Codlint  and  Cream). 
A  Sritish  and  European  species  S-6  ft. 
high,  covered  with  a  soft  clammy  down, 
and  exhaling  a  peculiar  acid  aoent. 
Leaves  opposite  below,  alternate  above, 
ovate  lance-shaped,  hairy,  toothed,  half 
Btem-clasping.  Flowera  in  July,  usually 
pale  pink,  sometimes  whit«. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  This  species 
naturally  likes  moist  places,  and  may  be 
used  in  masses  at  the  edges  of  streams, 
pondsAo.  foreScct  in  the  same  way  as  the 
purple  Loosestrife. 

E.  Inteum. — A  pretty  N.  American 
Willow  Herb  &-%  in.  high,  with  slender 
stems  and  broad,  bright  green  leaves. 
The  pale  yellow  floners  about  an  inch 
across  appear  in  summer  in  clusters  at 
the  tips  of  the  shoots. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  species 
should  be  planted  in  a  warm  position 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  winds. 

E.  obcordatoiD. — A  charming  Califor- 
nian  species,  low.growing,  and  suitable 
for  moist  well-drained  porta  of  the  rock 
garden.  Leaves  opposite,  ovate,  stalk- 
less,  glaucous,  J-1  in.  long.  Flowers  in 
summer,  bright  rose-purple,  large. 

Culture  dfc.  as  above. 

E.  roamarinifolituu  {E.  angutiit»i- 
mum}.  —  A  pretty  European  species  2 
It.  high,  with  linear  obscurely  toothed 
leaves  like  the  Rosemary.  Flowers  in 
July,  red,  crowded  near  the  top  of  the 
brar.ches. 

Cuttiire  ttc.  as  above.  This  species 
ninkes  eltgant  tufts  and  produces  a  grand 
effect  when  grown  in  masses.    Owing  to 


its  comparativi'  du'arfoess  it  may  be 
utilised  for  the  decoration  of  the  rock 
garden,  and  grown   in  light  rich   sandy 

ZAUSCHNERIA  (Caufornun 
Fuchsia  ;  HtmMiHn  Bird's  Truhfbt).— 
A  genus  with  only  one  species : — 

Z,  California^  —  A  handsome  downy 
branched  ahmb  about  I  ft.  high,  native  of 
California  and  Meiitso.  Leaves  seesile, 
linear  lance-shaped,  downy,  entire  or 
finely  toothed,  lower  ones  opposite ;  upper 
ones  alternate.  Flowers  in  BOmmer  and 
antnmn,  bright  red,  in  loose  drooping 
spikes  at  the  ends  of  the  brantsbes.  Calyx 
tube  linear,  4-aDgled,  roundish  or  inflated 
at  the  base.  Petals  4,  obovate,  Ztobed. 
Stamens  8,  alternately  shorter.  Ovary 
4-celled ;  style  with  a  4-lobed  stigma. 
Capsule  linear,  4-angled. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  In 
bleak  localities  this  plant  requires  pro- 
tection of  the  rootstook  in  winter  by 
ashes,  leaves  &c.,  but  it  grows  well  in 
warm  sheltered  positions.  The  plants 
may  be  increased  by  sowing  seeds  in 
March  in  gentle  heat,  or  by  dividing  the 
Tootstocks  about  the  same  time-  Cuttings 
of  the  non-flowering  shoots  may  also  be 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  under  handlights  in 
autumn,  and  again  in  spring,  and  this 
method  may  be  adopted  for  perpetuating 
the  finest  coloured  varieties.  Of  these 
there  appear  to  be  several,  among  them 
one  naiued  iiiexii:ai\a.  which  seems  to  be 
more  hairy  than  the  tvpe,  and  with  more 
brilliant  dowers.  The  variety  latifolia 
has  broader  whitish  hairy  leaves,  and 
rather  smaller  flowers  with  a  dull  red 
calyx.  This  species  has  been  found  to 
flourish  not  only  in  good  rich  garden  soil, 
but  also  in  stiff  clay,  whiob  was  baked 
and  cracked  by  the  summer  sun.  Where 
the  poor  shy  blooming  varieties  exist 
they  are  sure  to  cause  disappointiuent, 
but  there  is  nothing  so  fine  as  a  good 
clump  of  the  best  forms. 

CLARKIA.— A  genus  having  a  few 
species  of  smooth  or  bairy  branching 
annuals,  with  alternate  linear  or  lance- 
shaped,  entire  or  toothed  leaves.  Flowers 
axillary,  solitary,  or  in  terminal  raoemes. 
Calyx  tube  Unear,  4.angled ;  limb  4- 
parted.  Petals  4-clawed,  dilated,  entire. 
or  8-lobed.     Stamens  8. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Clarkias 
are  very  showy  plants  in  the  border  and 
grow  well  in  ordmary  garden  soiL    They 
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may  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  out  of 
do(»s  either  in  spring  or  autnmn,  and 
when  pl&nt«d  out  (o  flower  a  distance  of 
aboDt  a  foot  Bhoold  be  between  them. 
They  produce  charming  muses  of  colour 
in  the  flower  border  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  montha, 

C.  elq^ana.  —  A  pretty  Cftlitbrnlan 
annnal  with  purplish  stems,  I  j  to  2  ft. 
high.  LeaveB  ovate  lance-shaped,  smooth, 
dentate.  Flowers  in  sommer,  rich  crim- 
son, with  kidney -shaped,  long-clawed 
petals.  There  are  several  varieties 
including  pure  whit«,  rose  Ae.  Purple 
King  and  Salmon  Queen  are  two  of  the 
best  double -flowered  forme. 

Culture  lie,  as  above. 

C.  pnlcbella.— An  elegant  N.  Ameri- 
can annual,  lJ-2  ft.  high,  with  linear 
smoothieh  leaves,  and  large  pnrpte 
flowers  in  enmmer,  with  deeply  8-lobed 
petals.  There  are  many  smgle  and 
double  varieties  of  this  epeciea.  The 
variety  alba  has  white  flowers.  The  one 
known  as  inUgripetala  has  entire  instead 
of  8-lobed  petals.  There  is  also  a  dwarf 
Tom  Thumb  strain,  the  plants  of  which 
are  shorter  and  more  compact  than  the 

Culture  ic.  as  above. 

(ENOTHERA  (Evkmno  Fkdihosb). 
A  genns  containing  about  100  specieB  of 
herbs  or  small  slmibs  ofvariaUe  habit. 
Leaves  alternate,  membranous,  sessile  or 
stalked,  entire,  toothed,  lobed,  or  pinna- 
tifid.  Flowers  axillary,  solitftry,  sessile 
.  or  stalked.  Calyx  tubia  linear  or  club- 
ahaped,  4-angled,  prodnced  beyond  the 
ovaiy,  4-lob^  Petals  4,  obovate  or 
obcordate,  barely  clawed.  Stamens  8, 
eqnal  or  alternately  shorter.  Stigma  4- 
loned.  Capsnle  membranous,  leathery 
or  woody,  linear  oblong  or  clavate,  round, 
4-  or  many  an^ed  and  ribbed,  or  broadly 
4 -winged. 

Culture  and  Propd^afton.  —  From 
June  till  the  end  of  autumn  (Enotheraa 
are  among  the  most  showy  of  hardy 
flowere,  and  they  thrive  in  any  fairly 
good  sandy  soiL  They  may  be  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  in  borders  or  shrubberies, 
mixed  with  other  plants,  or  in  beds  by 
themselves,  always  favouring  a  warm 
sunny  position.  The  annual  and  bien- 
nial kinds  may  be  increased  by  sowing 
seeds  in  the  open  border  in  spring  fbr 
flowering  the  same  year ;  or  in  cold  frames 
in  antnmn  for  blooming  the  foUowing 


year.  In  the  case  of  perennial  kinds, 
cuttings  may  be  put  in  a  cold  frame  in 
autumn,  and  protected  from  frosts  during 
the  winter  months  ;  but  they  may  also  be 
raised  from  seeds  in  the  some  way  oe  the 
annuals  and  biennials,  and  cuttings  of  the 


the  kinds  however  are  so  easily  raised 
from  seeds  that  it  is  the  better  means  of 
propagation  on  the  whole. 

The  genus  Godetia  is  now  included 
with  (Enotkera. 

(E,  amtnna  (<E.  Iiindlem).—kn  an- 
nual 1-2  ft.  high  fr^3m  N.W.  America, 
with  entire  linear  lance-shaped  leaves. 
Flowers  in  summer,  rose,  with  a  crimson 
spot  on  each  petal.  The  variety  rubi- 
eunda  from  California  has  lilac-purple 
flowers  with  a  deep  blotch  at  the  base  of 
each  petal.  It  is  known  as  Godetia 
rulncunda  also,  and  many  fine  varieties 
have  been  obtained  from  it,  including  a 
dwarf  strain  called  Tom  Thumb.  The 
one  called  Bijou,  having  white  flowers 
spotted  with  red  at  the  base  of  the  petals, 
grows  about  9  in.  high  and  is  very  free- 
nowering. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  sown  in  spring  or  autumn. 

CE.  biennis  {Common  Evening  Prim- 
rote). — A  N.  American  biennial  2-4  ft. 
high,  with  a  rosette  of  tower  leaves, 
oblong-lance- shaped  passing  upwards 
into  ovate-lonce- shaped  toothed  and 
downy.  Flowers  in  summer  and  autnmn, 
beautifiil  printrose-yellow,  about  8  in. 
across,  fragrant,  and  at  their  best  in  the 
evening.     The     variety     Lafnarekiatta 

S)r  grandiflora)  has  flner  and  larger 
owers  and  is  a  fine  border  plant. 
Culture  itc.  as  above.  This  species 
once  introduced  to  a  garden  is  with 
difficulty  eradicated,  as  it  seeds  freely  and 
increases  rapidly.  Confined  in  masses  to 
rougher  parts  of  the  garden,  it  is  a,  plant 
difficult  to  surpass  for  its  soft  yet  brilliant 
yellow  colouring. 

CE.  bistort*.  —  A  Califomian  annual 
with  somewhat  decumbent  stems  and 
lance-shaped  leaves.  Flowers  in  summer, 
yeUow,  with  small  deep  blood-red  spots 
at  the  base.  Fruit  1^-2  in.  long,  twisting 
when  ripe.     Veifchiana  is  an  improved 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  sown  in  autumn  in  cold  frames  and 
prieked  out  in  spring ;  or  by  sowing  in  the 
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open  border  in  April,  or  in  gentle  heat  in 
March,  afterwari^  transplanting  the  seed- 
lings at  the  end  of  May  to  the  open 
border. 

(£.  c«Iiforiiic«.— A  Caljforman  peren- 
nial about  2  ft.  high,  with  oblong'lanoe- 
shaped  leaves.  Flowera  in  sonuner,  1  j- 
3  in.  across,  vaiTine  from  white  to  pale 
pink,  with  a  yellowisb  centre,  very 
fragrant  and  opening  in  the  evening. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above. 

S.     craasicMilia A     beautiful     N. 

American  biennial  lt-2  ft.  high,  forming 
tiifta  a  yard  through  in  the  course  of 
the  season's  growth.  Leaves  lance - 
shaped  acute,  unequally  toothed  and 
wavy,  green  with  a  white  midrib.  The 
flowers  appear  from  July  to  October  and 
are  8-4  in.  across,  pure  white,  tinted  with 
yellow  in  the  centre,  and  becoming 
faintly  flushed  with  rose  as  they  grow 
old. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
Beeds  sown  in  cold  frames  in  autumn, 
and  transplanting  the  seedlinga  in  spring, 

S.  DrummondL— An  annual  or  bien- 
nial Evening  Primrose,  native  of  Texas, 
It  groivs  lj-2  ft.  high,  and  has  ahghtly 
downy  trailing  stems,  and  grey -green 
oval  lance-shaped  wavy  leaves.  The  pale 
yellow  hloasoma  appear  from  June  to 
October  and  have  ohcordate  petals.  The 
variety  nana  is  a  dwarf  free-flowering 
plant.  There  is  a  fonn  of  it  called  alba, 
the  flowers  of  which  however  are  pale 
creamy  yellow  and  not  white,  ns  one 
would  imagine  from  the  name. 

Culture  ffc,  as  above.  Raised  from 
aeede  sown  in  autumn  or  spring. 

<£,  eximia  ((E.  ijiarginata).  —  A 
handsome  perennial  9-12  in.  high,  from 
the  Bocky  Mts.  of  Upper  California. 
Leaves  lance -shaped,  downy.  Flowers  in 
July,  white,  4  in.  across,  scented,  with 
very  long,  slender  calyx  tubes.  This 
species  is  also  known  as  (E.  cttapitosa. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above. 

S.  fruticosa.  —  A  perennial  2-6  ft. 
high,  native  of  the  United  States.  Leaves 
1-2  in.  long,  ovate-lane  e-shaped,  finely 
toothed.  Flowers  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber, golden -yellow,  with  broad,  obcordate, 
erose  petals.  The  varieties  major  and 
Youngi  may  possibly  be  a  little  better 
than  tbs  type  ;  ambigua  has  rather  pale 
yellow  flowers,  at  first  in  corymbs,  after- 
wards ' 


Cullure  dc.  as  ^ove.  This  ^eoies 
may  be  increased  from  seeds,  and  alao  by 
dividing  the    tufts    in  spring   or    early 


It 


I    knot 


<E.  glauca.— A  beautiful  N.  American 
smooth  and  glaucous  perennial  1-2  ft. 
high,  with  ovate  repondly- toothed  leaves. 
Flowers  from  June  to  October,  pale 
yellow,  lai^e,  with  obcordate,  erose 
petals.  The  variety  Fraieri  from  8. 
Carolina  is  a  dwarfer  form  with  brighter 
green  oval  lance-shaped  leaves  and  deeper- 
yellow  flowers. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

CE.  linearis.— A  perennial  10-18  in. 
high,  from  the  United  States.  Leaves 
linear  or  narrow  lance-shaped,  remotely 
toothed  or  entire.  Flowers  in  sammer, 
yellow,  scarcely  scented. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above, 

CC  missourieiuis.— A  handsome  N. 
American  ^renniol  with  prostrate  downy 
stems,  entire,  lonce-ehaped  leaves,  the 
edges  and  nerves  of  which  ore  covered 
with  white,  silky  down.  Flowers  from 
June  to  August,  yellow,  4-5  in.  across ; 
petals  broadly  obcordate,  calyx  spotted 
with  red.  The  variety  lali/olia  oi  maero- 
earpa  is  a  fine  broad-leaved  form. 

Ciilture  Ae.  as  above.  As  this  species 
often  fails  to  ripen  seeds  it  must  be  in- 
creased by  dividing  the  tufts  in  mild 
weather  in  spring;  or  from  cuttings  of 
the  young  shoots  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in 
gentle  heat. 

CE.  roieo. — A  much-branched  Mexi- 
can species  about  1  ft.  high,  with  oval 
lane  e-shaped  toothed  leaves,  the  lower 
ones  of  which  are  more  or  less  lyrate. 
The  flowere  appear  in  May  and  Jnne 
and  continue  up  to  October.  They  are 
among  the  smallest  of  the  genus,  and  are 
usually  more  expanded  in  the  evening 
and  the  early  morning. 

Culture  ffc.  as  above.  Although 
really  a  perennial,  this  species  may  be 
raised  from  seeds  sown  anno  ally  iu 
autumn  or  spring.  It  is  not  so  striking 
as  the  other  species,  but  may  be  used  in 
sunny  parts  of  the  rockery. 

(E.  speciosa.  —  A  fine  N.  American 
perennial  2  3  ft.  high,  with  lance-shaped, 
coarsely  toothed  leaves,  downy  beneath. 
Flowers  from  March  to  September,  white, 
8  in.  or  more  across,  becoming  rosy  with 
age.     The  drooping,  cylindrical,   pointed 
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bnds  will  espaod  if  the  flower  Btenu  are 
placed  in  water. 

Culture  itc,  as  above.  When  this 
species  tails  to  ripen  seed,  as  it  does 
occoaionally  in  unfavourablu  Beasons,  it 
Uiay  be  iuoreaaed  by  dividing  the  tofts  in 
eni-ly  automn  or  spring.  Cuttings  of  the 
roots  about  l^-2in,  long  will  also  produce 
plants  if  placed  in  light  sandy  soil  in  a 
gentle  hotbed  in  spring. 

CE.  tantxacif olio.  —A.  beautiful  Chilian 
biennial  6  in.  high,  with  somewhat 
trailing  stems.  Leaves  downy,  interrup- 
tedly pinnate,  Candelion-like.  Flowers 
in  summer,  white,  with  a  narrow  tube 
6  in.  or  more  long,  becoming  red  with  age, 
and  at  their  best  in  the  evening.  Fruit 
borne  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  pear- 
shaped  and  4 -winged. 

C-ulture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  sown  in  autumn  in  cold  frames,  or 
in  the  open  border  in  April,  or  in  gentle 
heat  in  March.  A  good  plant  for  warm 
sunny  banks  in  the  rock  garden. 

CE.  tenella. — A  pretty  Chilian  annual 
6  9  in.  high,  with  rather  glaucous  linear 
Bpoon-shaped  leaves  and  purple  flowers 
produced  m  June. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

S.  tetraptum.  —  A  downy  Mexican 
annual  9-12  in.  high,  with  leaves pinnately 
cut  into  toothed  lobes.  The  very  fragrant 
flowers  appear  in  July  and  August.  They 
nro  8-4  in.  across,  white  at  first,  after- 
wards becoming  tinged  with  rose,  and 
opening  best  at  early  mom  and  eve. 

CuUure  ifc.  as  above.  The  seeds  of 
thie  species  are  best  sown  in  the  open 
border  in  April  and  May  where  the  plants 
are  to  bloom,  afterwards  thinning  the  seed- 
lings ont  about  a  foot  apart. 

CE,  triloba.  —  A  North  American 
annual  8  6  in.  high,  with  interruptedly 
pinnatifid  toothed  leaves.  Flowers  from 
May  to  September,  pale  yellow,  sweet- 
scented  in  the  evening  ;  petals  obovate, 
slightly  e  lobed.    - 

Culture  At.  as  above. 

^S,,  Tioosa  {Qodeiia  ni'rioia).  —  A 
C'alifomion  annual  about  2  ft.  high,  with 
linear-oblong,  smooth,  slightly  toothed 
leaves.  Flowers  in  July  and  August, 
white  tinted  with  purple. 

Culture  rtc.  as  above. 

S.  Whitneyi  {(Jodetia  grandiflora). 
A  pretty  Colifomian  annual  1- 1)  ft.  high, 
with  oblong  tance-shaped  leaves.  Flowers 


in  snmmer,  8-4  in.  across,  rosy-red, 
blotched  with  crimson,  numerous, 
crowded.  Coneolor  (whits),  flammea 
(crimson),  and  jfaTftmra  itriata  (crimson 
striped),  Lady  Albemarle  (brilliant  rose), 
Duke  of  York  (scarlet), Sride»mai(i  (rose 
and  white),  Dueheu  of  Albany  (white), 
gtorioia  (deep  blood-red),  Wairy  Qaeen 
(white  and  crimson),  Mandarin  (sulphur. 


dwarf  compact  form  with   double  deep 
crimson  flowers. 

CiMure  lie.  ae  above.    Increased  by 

EUCHARIDUM.  —  A  genus  with 
2  or  8  species  of  Califomian  annuals,  with 
alternate,  ovate-lance -shaped  or  oblong 
entire  leaves.  Calyx  tube  linear,  4-angled, 
4-parted,  deciduous.  Petals  4,  clawed, 
8-lobed  or  wedge-shaped  obcordate,  the 
middle  lobe  longer  and  much  smaller 
than  the  other  two.  Stamens  4.  Ovary 
4-celled.  Style  filiform;  stigma  dilated, 
2  -  4  -  lobed.  Capsule  linear  -  oblong, 
roundish. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  These 
dwarf  annnals  about  9  in.  high  grow  in 
ordinary  soil,  and  to  obtain  the  best 
results  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  open 
in  early  autumn  to  obtain  flowers  in  early 
summer.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  oat  of 
doors  in  March  for  autumn  flowering. 

E.  BrewerL  ^-  An  elegant  annual, 
forming  dwarf  dense  tufte.  The  short 
stems  are  furnished  with  oval  or  nearly 
linear  obiong  entire  leaves.  The  red  or 
lilac-purple  flowers  are  borne  in  great 
profusion  and  almost  hide  the  foliage. 

Cultv,re  rfc  as  above. 

E.  concbmnm.  —  This  species  also 
mokes  dwarf  compact  tufte  9-12  in.  high 
and  has  rosy  Sowers  ;  the  variety  al&um 
being  white  or  faint  blush.  E.  grandi- 
florunt,  with  deep  rosy-purple  flowers,  is 
regarded  hs  a  variety  of  concinnuin,. 

Culture  iff.  as  above. 

FUCHSIA  (Lady's  Eab-Deops). — 
This  well-known  genus  contains  about  50 
species  of  emooth  or  hairy  small  shrubs 
or  trees,  with  opposite,  alternate  and 
whorled,  entire  or  toothed  leaves.  Flowers 
usually  drooping,  solitary  on  axillary 
stalks,  or  sometimes  in  racemes  or  pom- 
cles  at  the  tops  of  the  branehes.  Calyx 
coloured,  tube  produced  beyond  the 
ovary,  limb  4-lobed.     Petals  4,  convolute. 
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or  Bpreading,  or  reflexed.  Stomena  8, 
with  slender  filaments,  often  protruding. 
Fruit  a  4-ceUed  pulpy  berry- 
Along  the  aontnem  and  western 
coasts  the  Fuohsia  may  be  seen  in  all  its 
beauty  and  vigour,  and  it  is  astonishing 
that  each  lovely  flowering  plant*  should 
□ot  be  more  in  fovour  in  the  fiower 
garden.  In  less  &vonred  localities  than 
tboae  referred  to  many  kinds  of  Fnchsiss 
wilt  grow  well,  and  although  they  may 
have  their  shrubby  stems  cut  down 
diring  the  winter  like  herbaceous  plants, 
in  spring  new  ones  shoot  forth  with 
renewed  vigour  from  the  rootstock.  It  is 
probably  owing  to  the  numerous  charm- 
ing and  tender  varieties  grown  in  green- 
hontes  that  many  people  have  obtained 
the  impression  that  all  Fuchsias  require 
indoor  treatment.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case,  and  the  kinds  described  below 
will  be  found  to  grow  very  well  out  of  doors, 
and  add  a  unique  charm  to  the  flower 
border.  In  severe  winters  the  roots  may 
be  covered  with  a  little  coco-nut  fibre  or 
ashes,  to  guard  them  from  the  frost. 

Calture  and  FTopagation. — FuchBias 
thrive  in  rich  sandy  loam  and  leaf  soil, 
but  grow  weU  in  ordinary  garden  mould. 
They  are  easily  increased  oy  cuttings  of 
the  young  shoots  inserted  in  sandy  soil 
under  glass  in  spring.  They  root  very 
soon,  and  may  be  put  singly  into  pots 
and  prown  on  until  lar^e  enough  for 
planting  oot.  By  just  pmching  out  the 
tip  of  the  main  riioots,  new  branches  are 
caused  to  develop,  and  in  a  short  time  a 
strong  bushy  plant  is  obtained.  Fuchsias 
cannot  have  too  much  light  and  air  to 
make  them  Hlordy  in  growth,  and  water 
should  be  given  freely,  except  in  winter, 
when  they  will  go  for  weeks  without  a 
drop. 

Seeds  are  ripened  freely  on  many 
kinds,  and  may  be  sown  in  autumn  after 
being  cleansed  from  the  pulp  surrounding 
them ;  or  in  spring,  in  pots  or  pans,  under 
glass.  Unless  new  varietteB  are  required 
i(  is  not  worth  while  to  sow  seeds,  as 
cuttings  are  much  quicker  and  better. 

Besides  the  natural  species,  all  the 
florists'  varieties  are  usefiil  for  planting 
out  in  the  summer  time,  and  those  with 
bronze  or  variegated  foliage  and  dwarf 
habit  make  effective  groups  by  themselves 
or  in  the  front  of  a  mixed  border. 

F.  coccinea. — A  pretty  Chilian  bush, 
with  slender,  downy  branches,  8-6  ft. 
high.    Leaves  bluntly  ovate,  toothed,  on 


short  hairy  stalks,  smoothish  above, 
downy  beneath.  Flowers  in  summer ; 
petals  violet,  obovate ;  sepals  scarlet, 
purple  at  the  base,  oblong  acute. 

Cultwre  itc.  as  f^ve. 

F.  conica. — A  vigorous  Chilian  species 
8-6  h.  high,  with  scarlet  sepals,  and  deep 
purple  petals.  Leaves  S-4  in  a  whorl, 
ovate  flat,  toothed,  smooth ;  stalks 
downy. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

F.  comUitUL — In  the  South  and  West 
of  England  this  plant  has  produced  thick 
stems  to  a  height  ot  20  ft.,  and  is  useful 
for  walls,  or  the  sides  of  houses  &c. 
Leaves  opposite,  or  in  whorls  of  4  or  5, 
greenish -crimson  above,  dwk  crimson 
beneath;  the  young  stems  dark  red. 
Flowers  drooping ;  sepals  crimson ;  petab 
dark  plum -colour. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

F.  corymbiflora.  —  A  Peruvian  shrub 
4-6  fl.  h^h,  with  aomewhat  4-angled 
branches,  reddish  and  downy  when 
young.  Leaves  large,  opposite,  oblong 
lonce-shaped,  almost  entire,  with  a  rosy 
midrib.  Flowers  in  summer,  aoarlet, 
aboQt  2  in.  long,  in  drooping  terminal 
clusters. 

Cttlture  dc.  as  above. 

F,  dependens.  —  A  native  of  Chili,  2- 
4  ft.  high.  Leaves  whorled,  ovate-acute, 
toothed,  slightly  downy  above,  paler  and 
more  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  in  summer, 
in  drooping  leafy  racemes,  at  the  ends  of 
the  shoots ;  c^yz  soft  scarlet ;  corolla 
deeper  in  colour. 

Culture  lie,  as  above. 

F.  gfloboaa.  —  A  fine  Uezican  shmb 
C-6  fl.  high.  Leaves  ovate-acnte,  small, 
toothed.  Flowers  from  June  to  October, 
drooping,  globular,  sepals  purplish-red; 
petals  purplish -violet. 

Culture  /fc.  as  above. 

F.  gracilis  {F.  decuttata). — A  graoefol 
Afeiican  shrub  6-10  ft.  high,  wiUi  finely 
pubescent  branches.  Leaves  opposite, 
on  long  stalks,  smooth,  distantly  toothed. 
Flowers  in  summer  and  autumn,  axillary, 
nodding;  sepals  scarlet,  oblong  acute; 
petfje  purple.  There  is  a  oeautiful 
variegated  form,  with  silvery  foliage,  not 
BO  hardy  as  the  type.  Uultijlora  is  a  free- 
flowering  form,  and  tenella  is  a  seedling. 

Culture  rff.  as  above. 

F.  macrostenuna  {F.  magellanica).— 
A  beautiful  Chilian  shrub  6-12  ft.  high. 
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LeaveB  aborUy  stalked,  8  In  ft  whorl, 
ovate  acuta,  finely  toothed.  Flo  wen 
from  Jul;  to  October,  Biillary,  nodding; 
oaljx  scarlet,  with  oblong-aoate  lobes, 
longer  than  the  obovate,  spreading  petals. 
F,  eoniea,  globota,  graeilit,  and  diieolor 
are  probably  only  ootanioal  varieties  of 
this  species,  but  from  a  ganJen  point  of 
view  tbey  are  distinct  enough. 

Culture  de,  as  above. 

F.  Riccartoiii.  —  This  is  one  of  the 
most  graceful  and  hardy  of  Fuchsias. 
It  ie  a  garden  hybrid  from  F.  globoia,  and 
was  raised  at  Biccarton,  near  Edinbui^h, 
about  18S0.  Its  compact,  twiggy  branches 
are  laden  with  bright  red  flowers  daring 
the  summer  and  aatumn.  It  stands 
severe    winters  well  in  many  northern 

Culture  tfc.  as  above. 

LOPEZIA.~A  genus  with  abont  6 
species  of  smooth  or  downy  branofaiog 
ereot  herbs,  with  alternate  leaves  (or 
lower  ones  opposite),  stalked  and  toothed. 
Flowers  at  the  tips  of  the  branches  in 
racemes  or  corymbs.  Calyx-tube  with  4 
linear  lobes.  Petals  4.  Stamens  3, 
epigynous,  one  fertile,  one  sterile  and 
petatoid.  This  is  the  chief  peculiarity  of 
the  genus. 

L.  coronata. — An  interesting  Mexican 
annual  lJ-2  ft.  high,  with  ovate  senate 
leaves,  and  rose-purple  flowers  from  July 
to  September.  L.  grwndiflora  is  a  larger 
plant  but  not  quite  so  hardy.  It  has 
orange-ied  flowers.  The  cut  flowBi.spikes 
last  a  long  time  in  water,  and  are  thus 
valuable  for  bouquets  Ac. 

Calture  and  Propagation.— lio^ezi&ii 
grow  well  in  light  sou  and  are  increased 
by  seeds  sown  in  heat  in  Msj'ch,  and 
the  seedlings  planted  out  in  May  or  the 


beginning  of  June.  They  are  not  very 
effeotivo  if  planted  singly,  but  gruwii  in 
masses  in  tne  border  they  make  a  very 
good  display.  They  require  abundance  of 
water  during  the  season, 

GAURA.— This  ^enus  contains  about 
20  species  of  smootb,  downy,  or  hairy 
annual  or  perennial  barbs,  rarely  bushes, 
all  natives  of  the  Southern  United  States 
and  Mexico.  Leaves  alternate,  sessile  or 
stalked,  entire,  toothed  or  sintiate. 
Flowers  sessile  or  stalked  in  racemose 
spikes.  Calyx  tube  more  or  less  obconi- 
cal,  8-4-angled,  8-4-lobed.  Petals  8-4. 
Stamens  6-8,  declinatei  filaments  slender, 
with  a  scale-like  appendeige  at  the  base. 
Fruit  indehiecent,  8-4-angled,  leathery  or 
woody. 

Caltture  and  Propagation —  Qauras 
grow  best  on  a  tight  well-drained  soil  in 
sunny  positions.  They  ore  most  readily 
increased  from  seeds  sown  in  spring  in- 
doors or  out,  and  transferred  to  flowering 
positions  when  large  enough.    They  like 

filenty  of  water  during  the  season  and 
aok  well  grown  in  bold  masses. 

G.  Lindheimcri.  —  An  elegant  plant 
8-4^  ft.  high,  with  ovate-lance- shaped 
toothed  leaves,  often  spotted  with  reddish- 
purple,  and  becoming  linear  lance-shaped 
upwards  on  the  branching  stems.  Flowers 
^m  June  to  October,  pure  white  and 
rose,  in  numerous  long,  slender  spikes. 

Culture  ic.  as  above.  Although 
really  a  perennial  it  is  best  to  raise  this 
species  from  seeds  every  yeoi'  and  tireat  it 
as  an  annual. 

G.  biennis,  with  white  flowers  chan- 
ging to  red,  and  G.  parrlBora,  with  yellow 
flowers,  are  other  species  not  so  well 
known. 


XLIX.    LOASEjC 

An  order  of  erect  or  twining  herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  with  forked  branches, 
without  tendrils  and  often  clothed  with  stinging  hairs.  Leaves  opposite  or 
alternate,  entire,  lobed,  pinnatifid,  or  pinnate ;  stipules  none.  Flowers 
regular,  hermaphrodite,  solitary,  racemose,  or  cymose,  or  capitate ;  peduncles 
often  opposite  the  leaves.  Calyx  tube  adnate  to  the  ovary,  often  with  spirally 
twisted  ribs  ;  lobes  4  or  6,  imbricate  or  twisted,  persistent.  Petals  4-5, 
inserted  on  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  sessile  or  clawed,  fiat  or  hooded ;  some- 
times with  petaloid  scales  alternating  with  the  hooded  petals  ;  stamens  usually 
numerous,  often  in  clusters  opposite   the   petals.      Ovary  usually  inferior ; 
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style  filiform,  entire,  or  2-1 
twisted  ribs. 

HENTZELIA  (inoloding  Babtohu). 
A  genus  oontsining  about  80  apeciea  of 
annual,  biennial,  or  perennial  plants  with 
alternate  leaves.  Calyx  tube  4-6-lobed. 
Pelola  5,  lanceolate  or  epathulata,  rarely 
oblong  or  obovate.  Scales  none.  Stamens 
numerous,  free  or  in  clusters. 

CtitUtre  and  Propagation.  —  Ment- 
^elioB  and  Bartoniss  are  showy  planta 
when  in  bloom,  and  are  worth  a  place  in 
eummer  in  the  border.  They  grow  easily 
in  ordinary  soil  and  may  be  raised  from 
seeds  sown  in  slight  heat  for  planting  out 
in  May,  or  in  the  open  in  spring.  The 
biennial  species  should  be  sown  early  in 
antnmn  in  a  cold  frame,  shifting  the 
plants  on  into  pots  until  spring,  when  they 
may  be  put  outside.  The  annuals  treated 
thus  will  bloom  much  earlier  the  following 
year.  Some  of  the  kinds  however  do  not 
transplant  very  well,  and  are  best  raised 
frvm  seeds  sown  in  patches  in  the  open 
border  in  April  and  May,  and  onwaida 
until  abont  the  middle  of  June  to  secure  a 
snocession  of  blossom  well  into  autumn. 

M.  klbesceni  (BaHonia  alhetcem), — 
A  pretty  Chilian  annual  or  biennial  1-4 
ft.  high,  with  whitish  shining  stems  and 
sinuately  toothed  leaves.  Flowers  In 
summer,  pale  yellow,  with  10  petals. 

Culture  rfe.  as  above. 

M.  bartonioides  (Eucnide  and  Micro- 
iperma  bartonioidet). — An  annual  with 
flexuose  and  fleshy  stems  about  1  ft.  long, 
native  of  the  W.  United  States.  Leaves 
ovate  acute,  lobed  and  serrated.  Flowers 
sulphur-yellow,  paler  beneath,  almost 
white,  ovate  or  obovate,  slightly  serrated. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

H.  hisfud*. — A  Mexican  perennial  Ij 
ft.  high,  with  almost  sessile  leaves. 
Flowers  in  summer,  yellow,  with  obovate 
abruptly  pointed  petiLs. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

H.  ImiCMilis. — A  Califomian  biennial 
about  2  it.  high,  with  bright  j-ellow 
flowers  2-8  in.  across,  openmg  in  the 
morning  and  closing  after  midday.  M. 
mida,  with  white  flowers,  is  very  similar. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

M.  Lindleyi  (Barfonia  aurea). — ^A 
showy  Califomian  annual  1-1 J  ft.  high, 
with   oblong   linear  lacerated  or  toothed 


■cleft.    GapBule  usually  1-celled  with  straight  oi- 


■essile  leaves,  S-S  in.  long.  Flowers 
golden  yellow,  Hypericum-like,  with  a 
zone  of  orange  at  the  base,  and  numerous 
slender  golden -knobbed  stamens  radiating 
from  the  centre. 

Culture  dc,  as  above.  May  be  sown 
in  the  open  border  in  patches. 

M.  olq^pernuL^A  perennial  about 
2  ft.  high,  native  of  Louisiana.  Flowers 
in  early  smnmer,  yellow,  with  pointed 


Culture  dc.  as  above. 

H.  onutta  {Bartonia  decapetakt).~A 
pretty  annual  about  2  ft.  high,  native  of 
Missouri,  with  hairy  glandular,  deeply  cut 
leaves.  Flowers  late  in  summer,  2j  4 
in.   across,  white,  scented,  opening  after 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

LOASA. — A  genus  with  90  species  of 
erect,  climbing  or  prostrate  herbs  with 
Btiffish  stinging  hairs.  Leaves  alternate 
or  opposite,  entire,  lobed,  or  very  much 
divided.  Calyx  lobes  5,  equal.  Petals  5. 
hooded,  spreading  or  erect,  more  or  less 
united  into  a  bell-shaped  corolla,  slter- 
nating  with  5  soales,  each  having  2  3 
bristles  oD  the  back,  and  2  awl-shaped 
appendages  at  the  base.  Stamens 
nnmerous,  in  bundles  opposite  the  petals ; 
staminodes  10,  2  opposite  each  scale. 
Capsule  smooth  or  ribbed,  rarely  twisted. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Only  a 
few  species  are  in  cultivation,  and  these 
are  easily  raised  from  seeds  sown  either 
in  gentle  heat  in  February  or  March,  or 
in  the  open  border  in  May.  The  trailing 
kinds  may  be  utilised  for  covering  old 
tree  stnmps,  Eirbours,  trellises  Ac. 

L.  acanthifoUa  (L.  Piocet).— A  pretty 
Chilian  annual  about  4  tt.  high,  with 
pinnately   cnt   and    toothed   leaves,   and 

Cultun;  dc.  as  above. 

L.  hispida. — A.  pretty  trailing  annual 
about  18  ft.  high,  native  of  Lima.  Leaves 
oblong,  deeply  and  pinnately  cut,  downy. 
Flowers  in  .Tuly.  1  in.  across,  bright 
lemon-yellow,  with  a  green  and  while 
centre. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

L.  lateritia  (L.  aurantiaca ;  L.  iri- 
color).  —  A  very  pretty  trailing  Chilian 
annual  or  biennial  with  long-slolked  ami 
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pinnatelj  lobed  and  crenste  leaves  8-4 
in.  long.  FlowerB  in  August,  coroJ-red, 
ftboiit  I^  in.  acrose,  with  hooded  or  bo&t- 
shaped  petals  into  the  e&vitiee  of  which 
the  bundles  of  white  stamens  are  de- 
pressed during  the  day,  but  toward  evening 
Spring  up  beiweeo  the  6  pairs  of  yellow 
awl-fthnped  eUminodea.  Outeida  the 
latter  are  8  purple-tipped  softies. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  The  stems 
attain  a  len^i^th  of  10-12  ft.  during  the 
season.  The  whole  plant— stems,  leaves, 
and  flowers — is  covered  with  ronghish  stiff 
hMrs  mostij  pointing  downwards. 

L.  Pentlandi  —  A.  beantifal  Peruvian 
annual  with  leaves  4-6  in.  long.  Flowers 
in  earl;  stunmer,  2  in.  across,  with  orange 
petals ;  stalks  about  4  in.  long. 

CuUure  <te.  as  above. 


shaped,  ovale,  deeply  angular  leaves,  and 
yellow  flowers  in  summer. 

CvliuTC  dc.  as  above. 

I_  Tvlcanica  (L.  WallUi).—  Anannual 
about  2  ft.  high,  native  of  Ecnador. 
Leaves  palmately  8-6-lobed  and  cut. 
Flowen  in  summer  about  Ij  in.  aorosB, 
white,  with  S  erect  scales  or  nectaries, 
red  barred  with  yellow  and  wbite. 

Cutiurw  do.  as  above. 

BLUUENBACHIA.-~A  genus  witli 
12  species  of  erect  or  climbing  herbs  with 
stiffisfa,  stinging  hairs,  and  opposite,  almost 
seeaile  or  stalked,  entire,  lobed,  or  pinna- 
tifid  leaves.  Floral  characters  almost  the 
same  as  in  Loasa.  The  capsule  when 
ripe  splits  to  the  base  into  10  valves. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This  is 
practically  the  same  as  for  the  Loasas. 
The  plants  Sourish  in  ordinary  good 
garden  soil  in  open  sunny  situations,  and 
may  be  used  id  the  flower  border  in 
masses.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  border  where  the  plants  are  to 
bloom,  and  the  seedlings  afterwards 
thinned  out. 


B.  chnquitensis. — A  Penivian  climber 
with  oblong  lance-shaped  pinnate  and 
deeply  cut  leaves.  Flowers  in  September, 
consisting  of  6-10  boat-shaped  petals, 
yellow  inside,  red  outside. 

Culture  ifc,  as  above.  Sticks  should  be 
placed  to  the  plants  for  climbing. 

B.  coronata  {Caiopkora  coronafa). — 
A  graceM,  tufted,  erect  biennial  about  1  j 
ft.  high,  native  of  Chili.  Leaves  narrow, 
twice  pinnately  cut  into  small  segmsnts. 
Flowers  in  summer,  'I  in.  across,  pure 
glossy  white,  with  5  hooded  hairy  petals, 
dotted  inside. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above. 

B,  Insignia  {Loata  palmata).  —  A 
Cbilian  trailer  about  1  ft.  high,  wit^ 
lower  leaves  B-7-lobed ;  upper  ones  deeply 
twice  pinnatifld.  Flowers  in  summer, 
about  1   in.  aoross,  white  with  reddish 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

GRAMMATOCARPUS.  —This 
genus  contains  only  the  following  species, 
which   is   also   known    as    Scyphanlhat 

G.  volnbilia, — A  Chilian  annual  with 
opposite  or  twice  or  thrice  pinnately  cut 
downy  leaves.  Flowers  m  summer, 
axillary,  sessile,  yellow,  calyi-tube  linear 
elongate,  S-lobed.  Petals  5,  saccate,  alter- 
nating with  smaller  bristly  scales. 
Stamens  numeroas  in  bundles  opposite 
the  petals.  Btaminodes  10,  papillose,  in 
pairs  opposite  the  scales. 

Culture  and  Pn^agalion.— This  is 
practically  the  same  as  for  the  Loasas 
above.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  cold 
frames  in  autumn  and  the  seedliiigH 
wintered  under  glass  nntil  the  end  of  the 
following  May.  Or  they  may  he  sown  in 
gentle  heat  in  February  and  March,  for 
planting  out  at  the  same  period.  The 
plants  flourish  in  ordinary  good  and  well- 
drained  garden  soil,  and  as  they  climb 
6-0  n.  high  may  be  used  for  covering 
treUises,  arbours  &c. 


L.    PASSIFLOREjE— Passion  Flower  Order 

This  order  coQtaine  mostly  plants  of  climbing  habit,  with  alternate  lobed 
leaves  and  lateral  tendrils.  They  are  remarkable  for  having  a  corona  of 
beautifully  coloured  radiating  filaments  between  the  petals  and  stamens. 
Flowers  regular,  hermaphrodite  or  1-eexed.  Catys  tube  persistent :  lobes  3 
or  more,  leathery.    Petals  none  or  as  many  as  the  calyx-lobes.     Stamens  3-5, 
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rarely  more,  perigynoua  and  inserted  with  the  petaU  in  the  throat  of  the 
calyx,  or  hypogynous.  Ovary  superior,  1-celled.  Style  simple,  or  3-5,  with 
clab-ghaped  or  dilated  stigmas.    Fruit  capsular  or  a  berry,  often  edible. 

The  order  has  about  20  genera  with  250  species,  but  the  only  hardy 
representative  is  described  below. 

PASSIFLORA  (Passion  Floweb).—  white  in  the  middle,  blue  at  the  tips.  Fmit 

The  oharaoteri  of  this  geans  are  the  same  egg-shaped,  jellow  and  frsenuit  when  ripe. 

OS   those   of  the   order   above  deecribed.  The  variety  Comtwnce  Ellintt  is  a  beau- 

The  popular  name  is  derived  from  the  tiAil  while-flowered  form,  quite  as  hardy 

parte  of  the  flower  being  supposed  to  as  the  type. 

resemble  respectively  the  crown  of  thoma  Culture      aaid      Propagation,  —  The 

(the    corona),   the   five    woonda    (tiie    5  Passion  Flower  is  best  grown  against   a 

stamens),  and  the  nails  (8  stigmas)  of  oar  warm  south  wall,  altbongh  in  south  coast 

Lord's  Passion.  locaUtJes  it  mav  be  tnuned  over  arboois 

P.  cemlea.— A  beaatifid  olimber  from  and  trellises,    ft  likes  a  rich  turfy  loam 

Brazil  and  Peru,  with   smooth,  d-parted  mixed  with  a  little   peat   and   sand.     In 

leaves  and  oblong  entire  lobes.     Flowers  spring  cuttings  of  the  yoong  shoots  about 

from    June   to   October,   faintly   scented,  6  in.  long  maybe  inserted  in  sandysoil 

scarcely  lasting  more  than  a  day.     Calyx  under  a  glass.     As   soon   as   well  rooted 

segments  pale  greenish-white ;  petals  simi-  they  may  be  potted  oS  singly  and  grown 

lar  in  shape,  varjnng  from  white  to  pale  bine  on  for  some  time  in  a  greenhouse,  gradn- 

and  rosy-red  ;  styles  purpliab  ;  filaments  of  ally  givinf;  more  light  and  air  to  harden 

the  corona  in  two  circles,  purple  at  the  base,  the  plants  off  for  placing  out  of  doors. 

LI.    CUCURBITACEiE-Gourd  Order 

The  characteristics  of  this  order  are  rendered  more  or  lees  familiar  by  the 
Cucumber,  Marrow,  Melon,  and  Gourd.  They  are  mostly  climbing  or  prostrate 
annual  herbs,  often  with  a  large  fleshy  perennial  rootstock.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  simple,  lobed  or  divided.  The  tendrils,  when  present,  are 
lateral,  solitary,  simple  or  branched,  and  spirally  twisted.  Flowers  monoeci- 
ous or  dioecious,  white  or  yellow,  rarely  red  or  blue.  Calyx-tube  adnate  to 
the  ovary  ;  lobes  5,  rarely  3  or  6.  Petals  5,  rarely  3  or  6,  tree,  or  rarely  gamo- 
petalous,  often  confluent  with  the  calyx.  Stamens  usually  3  (rarely  5,  or  1, 
2,  or  1).  Fruit  inferior,  usually  fleshy,  often  large,  variable  in  form  and 
sometimes  highly  coloured. 

This  order  is  interesting  chiefly  on  account  of  the  many  beautiful, 
diversely  shaped,  and  brilliantly  coloured  fruits — popularly  knovro  as  Gourds 
—which  it  yields,  chiefly  from  Citcurhita  Pcpo,  a  native  of  the  Levant. 
Gourds  vary  from  ^  oz.  to  200  lbs.  in  weight,  and  are  round,  flask-shaped, 
ringed,  warted,  striped,  mottled,  angled,  snake-like  Sic.,  with  many  intermediate 
and  indescribable  forms^all  so  highly  curious  and  interesting  that  tbey  are 
well  worth  a  plaoe  in  the  ornamental  garden,  trained  up  gnarled  tree  trunks, 
over  trellises,  or  arbours,  hanging  from  hedges  Ac.,  the  better  to  show  their 
fruits. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Gourds  thrive  in  well-dug  and  well-manured 
soil.  Seeds  are  best  sown  in  a  cool  frame  at  the  end  of  April.  After 
germination  as  much  light  and  air  as  possible  should  be  given  to  make  the 
plants  sturdy,  but  care  must  be  taken,  especially  at  nights,  to  protect  them 
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from  the  spring  frosts.  By  the  end  of  May  oi  the  first  week  of  June,  the  seed- 
lings m&y  be  transferred  to  the  positions  in  which  they  are  to  flower  and 
fruit.  They  require  plenty  of  water  during  the  summer,  and  should  he  well 
mulched  with  rotted  manure  to  prevent  evaporation  from  the  soil  and  to 
replenish  the  food  taken  from  it  by  the  grosa-feeding  roots. 

Gourds  have  been  grown  Bucoessfully  simply  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  the 
flowering  quarters  about  the  second  week  in  May,  a.nd  in  mild  localities  this 
method  might  be  adopted  to  save  the  labour  of  transplanting  from  frames. 

THLADIANTHA.— Thisgenua'oon-  B.  dioica.~A  haiiy  slender  climber, 

sisteof8or4  species  of  softly  downy  climb-  native  of  the  had^B  and  thickets  in  Eng- 

ing  jJantB  with  ovate  hesft-shaped,  deeply  land.    It  haa  large,  fleshy,  tuberous  root- 

lobed,  toothed  leaves,  diixeioDS  flowers,  stocks,  and  roundish  hoEut-shaped  S-lobed 

and    oblong,  fleshy,  many-ribbed  fruite,  leaves  8-6  in.  across.    The  hairy  greenish 

with  hollows  between  the  ribs.  flowers  ^-{  in.  across  appear  in  oorymboBe 

T,  dubia,   the  only  species  generally  clusters  from  May  to  September,  and  the 

grown,  is  a  native  of  India  and  China,  female  ones  are  followed  by  red  berries 


It  hoe  tuberous  roots  and  climbing  sterae 
which  reach  a  height  of  12  to  20  fl.  in  the 
oonise  of  the  season  in  favourable  sitna- 
tiooe.  They  are  furnished  with  ornamental 
heart-shaped,  hairy  leaves,  and  in  summer 
produce  an  abundance  of  yellow  flowers, 
succeeded  by  bright  red  fruits  about  the 
siEC  and  shape  of  a  hen's  egg  and  covered 
with  downy  hairs. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  grows  in  ordinary  soil,  and  ia  beat 
against  a  auimy  wall,  although  almost  any 
position  will  suit  it  in  milder  parts. 

It  is  rarely  seen  in  fruit,  simply  because 
the  fact  mentioned  above  is  usiutUy  over- 
looked, VIE.  that  the  flowers  are  dinscious, 
that  is,  the  male  and  female  flowers  are 
borne  on  separate  plants.  To  secure  a  crop 
of  the  bright  red  fruits,  therefore,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  have  a  male  and  female  plant  close 
together,  or  at  least  convenient  to  one 
another,  so  that  the  pollen  may  be  used 
for  fer^sing  the  pistils.  The  cUmbing 
Bteme  die  down  to  the  tuberous  rootatock 
every  winter. 

Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  divi- 
ding the  tuberous  rootetocks  in  spring. 
Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in  gentle  heat 
about  March,  afterwards  pricking  out  the 
seedlings  and  growing  the  plants  on  in 
pots  until  about  the  end  of  May  or  begin- 
ning of  June  when  they  may  be  transferred 
to  the  outdoor  garden. 

BRYONIA  (Bbyony).— A  genus  of 
slender  climbing  perennial  herbs,  with  8-5 
angled  or  lobed  leaves,  and  smalt  dirty 
white  or  yellow  flowers  usually  dioecious. 
Fruit  small,  red,  black,  or  green. 

The  plant  known  as  '  Black '  Bryony 
{Tamut  comtnunU)  is  described  at  p. 864. 


J  in.  in  diameter. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
grows  rapidly  in  any  soil,  and  is  very 
useful  for  trailing  over  old  hedges,  fences, 
walls  Ac.  Notwithstanding  the  faet  that 
it  is  a  British  weed  it  is  a  very  ornamental 
plant  both  when  in  flower  and  in  fruit.  It 
may  be  increased  by  sowing  seeds  in  the 
open  ground  when  ripe.  Once  established 
in  a  garden  to  clamber  over  rough  hedges, 
fences  Ac.  it  may  be  left  to  look  after  itself. 

B.  OTthrocarpa  (BryonoptU).  —  An 
East  Indian  annual  climber  often  attain- 
ing a  height  of  0-10  ft.  in  the  course  of 
the  season.  It  has  alternate  palmate 
leaves  with  5  oval  lance-shaped  toothed 
lobes  separated  from  each  other  by  ronnd- 
isb  Hinuses.  Both  male  and  female  flowers 
are  borne  on  the  same  plant,  aud  not  on 
separate  ones  as  in  the  Bryony.  They 
are  yellowish- green,  the  female  (or  pistil- 
late) ones  being  in  due  course  suoeeeded 
by  roundish  berries,  about  the  shee  of 
a  Cherry,  which  are  green  at  first,  then 
striped  with  white  and  afterwards  deep 
crimson  spotted  with  white. 

B.  ladniosA  is  closely  related  hut 
differs  chiefly  in  the  hemes,  which  are 
yellowish -green  striped  with  white,  and 
not  HO  ornamental  as  those  of  B.  erylhro- 

Culture  and  Propagation.~Omtig  to 
the  graceful  climbing  habit  and  foliage 
and  the  colouring  of  the  fruits,  these  plants 
are  worth  growing  among  other  annoal 
climbers  and  are  useful  for  covering  trel- 
lises tK.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  gentle 
heat  in  March,  and  the  young  seedlings 
grown  on  in'  pots  until  the  end  of  May  and 
then  planted  out. 
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ABOBRA.  —  A  genoe  with  2  or  tt 
speeiaa  of  smooth  or  rough  climbers,  with 
cut  ]eeiTe)i,  and  usually  2-c1eft  tendrils. 
Flowers  dicGciouH,  slender,  greeoiah.  Berry 
small,  drooping. 

A.  TiridLSora. — A  native  of  S.  America, 
with  dark  green  elejjantly  cut  and  divided 
gloBSj  pale  green  leaves,  froftrant  flowers, 
and  oval  scarlet  fruits  aboat  the  tdze  of  a 
Filbert  borne  by  the  female  Howere. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
plant  grows  rapidly,  and  when  trained 
over  orbouTH,  trellises  &a.  looks  very 
handsome,  especially  when  in.  fruit.  It 
has  fleshy  tuberous  roots,  which  may  be 
taken  up  in  autumn,  and  stored  like 
Dahlias  in  a  cool,  dry  place  free  from 
frost.    To  secure  a  good  supply  of  the 


scarlet  frnits  mole    and    femsle    plants 
should  be  grown  together. 

This  species  may  be  increased  by 
dividing  the  tnberons  rootstocks,  and 
where  the  male  and  female  kinds  have 
been  noted  it  is  easy  to  place  roots  of  each 
together  at  planting  time  in  spring.  Seeds 
may  also  be  sown  in  gentle  heat  in  spring. 
The  seedlingn  must  be  pricked  out  in  dne 
course  and  grown  on  in  pots  under  glass 
until  about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
■Tune,  when  it  will  be  safe  to  transfer  them 
to  the  open  ground.  Cuttings  of  the  yonog 
shoots  from  the  tuberous  roots  may  be 
rooted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  hotbed  in  m>ring 
in  the  same  way  as  recommended  for 
DahhoB  (seep.  519). 


LII.    BEGONIACE.«-Begonia  Order 

This  order  consiBts  of  Begonia,  Begoniella  and  Hiltebrandia.  The  last 
genus  was  in  cultivation  several  years  ago,  but  has  since  baoome  a  lost 
garden  plant ;  and  Begoniella  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  For  practical 
gardening  purposes,  the  order  is  thus  represented  only  by  the  genus  Begonia. 


BEGONIA  (Elephant's  Ear).  —  A 
genus  containing  upwards  of  850  species  of 
joioy  herbs  or  nndershrubs,  many  having 
perennial  tuberous  rootstocks.  Leaves 
alternate,  simple,  more  or  less  unequal 
sided,  entire,  lobed  or  parted,  irregularly 
toothed.  Flowers  often  showy,  monceci- 
ous.  Male  tlowers  consisting  of  2  large 
outer  (sepaloid),  and  2  small  inner 
(pelaloid),  segments.  Stamens  nnmer- 
ous,  free  or  united  in  one  bundle.  Peri- 
anth of  the  female  flowers  has  2-10 
segments,  of  which  the  2  outer  ones  are 
larger  and  sepaloid.  Ovary  inferior,  often 
8-,  rarely  2-,  or  4-5-celled.  Styles  2-4, 
free,  or  united  at  the  base,  with  branched 
twisted  stigmas.  Fruit  a  capsule,  usnally 
3.angled  and  unequally  S-winged.  Seeds 
numerone,  minute. 

Begonias,  both  double  and  single,  are 
now  so  well  known  in  the  flower  garden 
that  one  oan  scarcely  credit  the  (act  that 
less  than  a  generation  ago  they  were  not 
only  unknown  but  not  dreamt  of  The 
forms  that  now  rival  the  Rose,  Carnation, 
Hollyhock,  and  Camellia  in  form  and 
colour  have  all  been  developed  by  careful 
cross-breeding  within  the  last  quartet  of 
a  century,  and  they  have  in  Utat  short 
time  reached  such  a  stage  that  the 
characters  of  their  progenitors  have  been 


entirely  lost.  Indeed,  some  of  the  original 
parents  themselves  have  disappeared 
altogether  from  cultivation. 

The  species  chiefly  concerned  in  the 
development  of  the  florist's  Begonia 
were  B.  P«a/rcei  (yellow).  B.  bolivientit 
(bright  scarlet),  B.  Veitehi  (bright  orange, 
red),  B.  Clarkei  (rosy-red),  B.  roteefiora 
(roay-red)  and  B.  Daviti  (bright  crimson) 
— natives  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  some  of 
them  at  an  altitude  of  as  much  as  11,000 
to  18,000  ft.  It  will  be  noticed  that  with 
the  exception  o!  B.  Pearcei  they  have  aU 
red  flowers,  and  yet  their  progeny  have 
crimson,  pink,  scarlet,  rose,  white,  yellow, 
orange  and  innumerable  intermediate 
shades.  B.  Feared,  B,  bolivienti*,  and 
B.  Veitehi  have  been  more  used  than  the 
other  three  species,  and  they  are  most  in 
evidence  in  the  beautifiil  hybrids  of  to- 
day. All  the  flowers  with  yellow  shades 
show  the  influence  of  the  yellow-flowered 
B,  Peareei. 

The  value  of  the  florist's  Begonia  as  a 
garden  plant  is  now  well  recogniaed,  and 
owing  to  the  great  beauty  of  the  flowers 
and  the  length  of  time  they  last,  there 
is  a  probability  that  many  of  the  older 
plants  used  for  bedding  out  in  summer 
will  have  to  make  way  more  and  more  for 
tlie  Begonia  every  year. 
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Allboogh  both  nogle  and  doable  kinde 
nu^  be  used,  the  nnglea  are  on  the  whole 

better  for  bedding  out.  To  make  B  good 
display  tubers  at  le&at  one  year  old  ebould 
be  used.  After  the  winter'a  rest  in  sand 
or  coco-nut  fibre  in  a  drj-,  cool  place  free 
from  firost,  the  tubers  about  February, 
March,  or  April  may  be  placed  in  genue 
heat  to  start  them  into  growth.  They 
should  be  gradually  hardened  off  by  put- 
ting  in  a  light,  airy  place,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  June  they  will  be  sturdy 
enough  for  planting  out.  In  the  autumn, 
when  the  leaves  and  Btalka  are  withering, 
the  plants  shotdd  be  lifted  and  dried  care- 
fully, removing  all  decaying  stems  and 
leaves  from  the  tubers.  These  may 
then  be  stored  in  Bood  or  fibre  as  above 
stated. 

The  aoil  for  Begonias  ahould  have 
been  well  dug  and  manured  some  time 
previous  to  planting  out.  and  should  con- 
sist  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  soil.  After 
planting  the  surface  may  be  top-diessed 
with  coco-nut  fibre ;  eiime  of  the  dwarf- 
tufted  Violas  (see  p.  284)  with  Sowers  that 
will  harmonise  may  be  used  as  a  carpet 
in  between. 

PTopagation. — Bedding  Begonias  may 
be  increased  by  Heeds,  cuttings,  or  division 
of  the  tubers.  Seeds,  which  are  very 
fine  and  require  some  skill  in  sowing 
thinly,  are  perhaps  the  best  and  quickest 
means  of  increasing  the  plants,  but  there 
is  of  course  always  likely  to  be  great 
variation  in  the  oolour  of  the  flowers. 
The  tnodnt  ojwrondi  is  as  follows;  — 
About  the  end  of  January  shallow  pans 
or  boxes  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  soil  are 


prepared,  being  well  mixed  together,  with 
some  finely  sifted  soil  on  top  to  make  the 
surface  level.  The  whole  is  firmly 
pressed  and  watered  with  a  very  fine- 
rosed  can,  or  dipped.  The  dnst-like  seeds 
should  be  sown  carefully  and  a*  evenly 
as  possible  over  the  snrface,  bnt  not 
covered  with  any  soil.  The  pans  or 
boxes  are  then  placed  in  a  temperature  of 
65°-T0°  F.  with  bottom  heat.  As  soon  as 
the  seedlings  become  large  enough  (hey 
are  pricked  out  into  similar  pans  or 
boxes,  and  this  operation  may  have  to  be 
again  performed  if  the  seedlings  become 
too  crowded  before  planting  out  time 
arrives.  Increase  hy  leaf-cuttings  is  only 
practised  when  some  special  varieties  are 
required  to  he  kept  pure.  In  dividing 
the  tubers  care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut, 
throngh  a  bnd  at  the  apex. 

Oflate  years  tlie  forms  of  a  shrubby   ' 
species — B.  lemperflorens — have  becqme 


small  foliage,  which  towards 
assumes  many  beautiful  tints  of  colour. 
Vemon'a  variety  becomes  deep  pnrplu- 
crimson.  The  flowers  of  this  section  are 
small,  white  or  pink,  and  mostly  sio^e. 
They  produce  seeds  freely  and  may  be 
increased  as  directed  above. 

In  the  case  of  tuberous  Begonias  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  occupy  space  with 
a  list  of  varieties.  The  names  given  are 
BO  purely  fanciful  and  unstable  that  each 
year  sees  quite  a  new  selection.  It  is 
therefore  best  to  consult  a  nurseryman's 
current  catalogue  if  it  is  desired  to  secure 


LIU.  CACTE^-Cactus  Order 
A  curiously  intereBting  order  of  plants  abounding  in  watery  or  milky  juioe, 
and  mostly  devoid  of  leaves,  the  functions  of  which  are  performed  by  the 
stems,  the  latter  varying  a  good  deal  in  shape,  being  cylindrical,  conical, 
fintteoed,  angular,  ribbed  &o.,  and  often  covered  with  hooked  spines,  or 
cushions  of  prickles.  Flowers  regular  and  hermaphrodite,  often  large  and 
brilliant,  with  numerous  coloured  sepals  and  petals  and  thread-like  stamens ; 
style  long,  often  with  a  many-cleft,  radiating  stigma.  Fruit  a  berry,  inferior  ; 
seeds  numerous.  All  natives  of  America,  chiefly  Mexico,  but  several  from 
Peru  and  Brazil. 

Being  natives  of  dry  sandy  regions  Cactaceous  plants  require  similar  con- 
ditions under  cultivation.  They  grow  well  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  soil  with 
old  mortar  &a.  added.  Only  a  few  kinds  are  grown  and  are  seen  chiefly  in 
cottagers '  windows.    The  'Whip  Cactus '  {CereuxJiageUiformis),  with  prostrate. 
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creeping,  10-angled  stems  and  red  or  pink  flowers,  is  fairly  common.  Many 
of  the  Mamillarias  aad  Echinooactus  and  Cereus  could  be  grown  in  rooms, 
as  they  take  up  little  space  and  require  practically  no  attention.  Their 
cultivation  out  of  doors  Is  hardly  worth  attempting  except  in  the  most  southern 
parts  of  the  country,  but  It  is  questionable  if  they  will  ever  receive  much 
-attention  except  from  enthuBiasts,  and  even  these  usually  grow  cool  in  their 
cultivation  after  a  year  or  two. 

LIV.    FICOIDEiE— Fig:  Marigrold  Order 

An  order  containing  about  450  species  of  small  shrubs  or  herbs,  mostly 
uninteresting,  with  opposite  or  alternate,  usually  fleshy  or  thickened,  flat, 
round,  or  triangular  leaves.  Flowers  usually  hermaphrodite,  regular.  The 
genus  Mesembry anthem um  is  the  only  one  of  any  garden  value. 

HESEUBRYANTHEHUH  (Fio 
Mabioold).— A  genuB  including  about  800 
species  of  erect  or  prostrate  herbs  with 
fleshy  opposite  leaves,  very  variable  i: 
form,  and  conBpicuouB  white,  yellow, 


rosy  Daisy-like  flowers.  Calys  tube 
adnate  to  the  ovary,  limb  5-H-lobed. 
Petals  numerous,  linear,  in  one  or  more 
series.  stamens  numerous.  Capsule 
contained  in  the  fleshy  calyx  tube. 

Cultiire  und  Propagation, — Although 
not  hardy,  several  species  are  grown  out 
of  doors  in  summer.  They  are  easily 
grown  in  a  mixture  of  lime-rubble,  loam, 
sand,  Bud  rotted  manure,  and  require  the 
sunniest  possible  place  to  develop  their 
flowers  properly.  They  may  be  easily 
increased  by  putting  portions  on  moist 
sand  in  the  sun,  and  will  root  in  a  few 
weeks.     They  are  nearly  all  natives  of  S. 

U.  cordifolium  variegatum.  —  This 
handsome  little  perennial  is  probably  the 
best  known  member  of  the  genus  and  is 
largely  used  for  edgings  &c.  The  small, 
flat,  heart-shaped  leaves  are  distinctly 
edged  with  creamy  white,  and  when 
covered  with  bright  rosy-purple  flowers 
the  effect  is  elegant. 

Culture  i^c.  as  above.  Easily  increased 
by  cuttings  inserted  in  sandy  soil  under 
glass  about  March  and  April. 

M.  ci7staUinnni(IcePian().-Ahardy 
procumbent  8.  European  annual,  covered 
with  large  glittering  crystal-like  granules, 


which  give  the  plant  a  frosted  appearance. 
Leaves  alternate,  ovate,  wavy.  Flowers 
from  May  to  August,  white,  axillary, 
nearly  sessile. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  grows  well  in  any  good  soil  and 
may  be  uae<l  in  the  rockery  in  sunny  posi- 
tions. Seeds  should  be  sown  in  gentle 
heat  in  March.  The  seedlings  ^ould 
be  pricked  off,  and  by  June  they  will  be 
large  enough  to  plant  out  6-8  in.  apart. 

H.  pomeridianum.— A  South  African 
annual  8-6    in.    high,  with    cylindrical 

downy  reddish  stems,  and  thick  oblong 
lance-shaped  leaves,  ciliated  on  the  mar- 
gins. The  golden-yellow  flowers  about 
2  in.  across,  and  somewhat  resembling 
the  yellow -flowered  Sweet  Sultan,  appear 
in  August,  and  are  remarkable  tor  not 
expanding  fully  until  towards  the  evening. 
Culture  Ac.  as  above  and  for  IS.  trir- 

M.  tricolor. — A  pretty  tufted  annual 
with  long,  linear  acute  leaves.    Flowers 

pink  and  crimson  with  a  dark  eye,  on  long 
stalks  covered  with  small  granular  pro- 
tuberances. There  is  also  a  pretty  white- 
flowered  variety  called  olfruTTi. 

Culture  and,  Propagation. — As  this 
plant  dislikes  bein^  transplanted  it  is  best 
to  sow  the  seeds  in  the  open  about  April 
where  the  plants  are  to  bloom.  They 
make  pretty  edgings  to  borders,  and 
during  the  sunniest  part  of  the  day  they 


LV.    UMBELLIFERiE— Sea  Holly  Order 

A  large  order  containing  over  150  genera  and   1,300  species  of  herbs    or 
shrubs,  rarely  trees,  with  usually  much-divided  leaves.     Flowers  more  or 
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less  regular,  hermaphrodite,  or  otten  polygamous-moncecious,  rarely 
diceciotiB,  in  compound  or  simple  umbeU',  or  rarely  capitate  or  whorled. 
Calyx  6-lobed,  or  almost  absent.  Petals  5,  epigynous,  usually  oboTate  or 
oboordate,  the  tips  usually  iueurred.  Stamens  5,  filamenta  inourved. 
Ovary  inferior,  usually  2-celled ;  styles  2,  distinct,  erect  or  recurved.  Fruit 
of  2  indehisoent,  l-seeded,  flattened  carpels  or  mericarpe,  witK  10  more  or  less, 
prominent  ridgea  or  oil  canals  technically  known  as  vittce. 

ripe,  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame 


TRACHYUENE.  —  A.  genus  with 
aboat  14  BpMiee  of  uati^j  hurj  herbs, 
having  temately  dissected,  or  rarely 
divided,  toothed  leaves,  and  flowers  in 
einij^e  nmbels. 

T.  otmlea  (^DidUeut  earuletu). — A 
native  of  W.  Australia  1-2  ft.  high,  with 
leaves  once  or  tirioe  three-parted;  lobes 
linear  wedge-shaped,  trifid  or  incised. 
Flowers  in  July  and  AuguBt,  lavender- blue, 
on  long  atalka,  each  Maring  an  nmbel 
1-2  In.  across.  There  is  also  a  white- 
floweied  variety  rarely  seen. 

Culture  artd  Propaga  lion.  —  This 
ftinnn*  is  best  raised  from  seedB  sown  in 
heat  in  February  or  March,  but  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  keep  the  seedlings  too 
moist,  or  they  may  dtunp  tM,  By  the  end 
of  May  they  will  be  strong  enough  for 
planting  out  in  rather  good  warm  soil.  It 
may  be  noted  that  plants  with  blue  flowers 
are  very  rare  in  the  Umbellifer  order,  and 
this  rather  tender  annual  is  therefore 
decidedly  interesting. 

ERYNGIUM(EEirNOo;  Sba  Holly). 
A  genua  contuning  over  100  species  of 
nsnally  spiny,  perennial,  Thiatle-lilce  herbs, 
with  spiny-toothed,  lobed  or  diaseotad 
leaves,  rarely  entire  and  stiflly  ciliated. 
Flowers  sesule,  in  dense  heads  or  spikes, 
surrounded  by  a  whorl  of  spiny  bracts. 
Calyx  teeth  rigid,  acute  or  pungent. 
Petals  erect.  Disc  dilated.  Fruit  ovoid 
or  obovoid,  scarcely  compressed,  with 
a  broad  oonunissore. 

Culture  and  Propagatifyn. — Many  of 
the  Eryngiuma  are  now  very  popular 
garden  pliuits,  and  are  more  valued  for 
the  appearance  of  the  bracts  than  for  the 
Bowers  thomMlves.  Some  of  the  more 
highly  coloured  species  like  E.  amtthyiti- 
num  when  grown  in  masses  or  beds  by 
themselves  are  very  eSsctive.  They 
thrive  in  a  light,  well-drained,  sandy 
loam,  and  may  be  increased  by  very  care- 
ful division  early  in  autumn  or  in  spring. 
If  not  carefolly  done  the  divided  plants 
may,  and  often  do,  die.  They  are  per- 
haps better  raited  from  seeds  sown  as 


until  spring,  when  they  will  germinate. 
By  SeptemMr  the  seedlings  will  be  fit  fbr 
planting  out,  or  if  the  season  be  unhvour- 
able,  they  may  be  planted  the  following 

Sring.  The  chief  point  to  rementber  In 
e  cultivation  of  Sea  Hollies  is  the  fact 
that  they  dislike  moist  or  wet  situations, 
and  enjoy  warm  and  thoroughly  well- 
drained  soU. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best  tor 
garden  purposes,  although  many  others 
are  to  be  found  in  botanical  collections : — 

E.  alpinum. — A  native  of  the  Alpine 
pastures  of  Switzerland,  lj-2  ft.  high, 
tiower  leaves  long-stalked,  heart-shaped, 
tooUied,  undivided,  the  upper  ones  stem- 
dasping,  palmately  lobed,  and  serrately 
fringed.  Flowers  in  sununer,  blue  or 
white,  in  oblong  heads  ;  bracts  10-20,  oi 
a  beantifnl  deep  blue,  the  outer  ones 
pinnatifid,  the  inner  ones  deeply  serrate- 
cihate.  TheerroneousnameofcisIettMiunt 
has  recently  been  applied  to  this  plant  by 
some  growers  and  may  lead  to  confusion. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  This  species 
likes  a  rather  chalky  well-drained  soil. 
Increased  by  seeds  or  division. 

E.  ameOiyatiniun.  —  A  beautifiil  but 
rather  straggling  species  l-lj  ft.  high, 
native  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia.  Lower 
leaves  pinnatifid,  with  cut  ^iny  lobes. 
Flowers  in  July  and  August,  ametbyHt- 

Cple,  in  rounded  heads,  with  7-6  long 
oeolate  toothed  bracts  and  brilliant 
violet-purple  steins. 

Culture  de,  as  above.  This  species 
is  often  confused  with  E,  oUverianum,  a 
much  taller  and  more  vigorous  plant.  It 
is  easily  raised  from  seed. 

E.  BourgatL— This  is  the  'Chardons 
bleuB  '  of  the  I^renees,  and  grows  1-2  ft. 
high.  Lower  leaves  roundish,  8-parted, 
with  pinnatifid  or  forked  lobes.  Flowers 
from  June  to  August,  bluish,  in  ovoid 
heads,  with  10-12  beautifQl  long,  lance- 
shaped,  prickly  bracts  of  a  striking  bluish 
sea-green  colour. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above. 
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E.  bromctiafolliun.— A  distinct  Mexi- 
can plant  3-4  ft.  hi^,  with  broadly  lance- 
shaped  linear,  parallel-veined  leaves, 
having  awl-shaped  teeth  along  the  mar- 
gJDB  and  reminding  one  of  some  of  the 
tropical  Bromeliaa.  Flowers  in  July, 
wlute,  in  round  heads,  with  10  lance- 
shaped  acnte  bracts. 

Cultwre  de.  as  above. 

E,  cemleuin. — A  prettj  Himalayan 
perennial  Q-8  ft.  high,  with  oblong,  entire 
or  slightly  orenate  lower  leaves,  borne  on 
long  stolKH,  the  upper  ones  on  the  stems 
being  stalklesa  and  palmately  divided. 
The  steel-blue  flowers  appear  in  sunmier 
in  heads  snrronnded  by  steel-blue  spiny 

Culture  Je.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  or  division.  Quite  hardy  in  most 
places  in  well-drained  soil. 

E.  coraiculatum.  —  This  closely  re- 
sembles E.  alpinutn  in  appearance  and 
might  easily  be  mistaJien  for  it  if  the  two 
species  were  not  seen  side  by  side.  It 
grows  about  2  ft.  high,  and  has  smaller 
and  more  loonelv  arranged  sleely-blne 
flower  heads  and  bracts. 

CultuTe  itc.  as  above. 

E.  ebumeum. — This  species  is  a  native 
of  Monte  Video,  and  is  closely  related  to 
'  E.  bromelicEfoUum,  It  grows  4-6  ft. 
high  and  has  stifier  and  stronger  stems. 
The  leaves  are  also  broader  and  stiffer, 
and  are  slightly  recurving.  It  produces 
its  heads  of  whitish  flowers  tinned  with 
yellow  in  July  and  August,  and  is  on  the 
whole  a  very  ornamental  plant  for  massing 
in  groups  for  subtropical  effect. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 

E.  gig;«nteum,  —  A  native  of  the 
Caucasus  8-4  ft.  high,  with  forked  stems. 
Leaves  heart-shaped,  lower  ones  entire, 
ronghish,  downy  or  smooth  beneath,  net- 
veined,  cienate -toothed ;  upper  ones  stem- 
clasping,  deeply  lobed,  spiny.  Flowers  in 
summer,  blue,  is  ovoid  heEwlB,  surrounded 
by  8-9  ovate  or  lance-shaped,  deeply  out, 
spiny  bracts  of  a  more  or  less  beautiful 
blue  .green  tint. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  species 
flourishes  in  almost  any  position  so  long 
as  the  soil  is  well  drained. 

E.  maritlmuiii  {Uo-mmon  Sea  Holly). 
A  native  of  the  sandy  shores  of  the  British 
Islfmds,  with  stout  stems  1-2  ft.  high. 
Leaves  of  a  whiti^  glaucous  hue,  lower 
ones  roundish,  &-lobed,  spiny,  upper  ones 


palmate.  Flowers  ftom  July  to  October, 
bluish -white,  in  ovoid  heads,  with  6-7 
ovate,  spiny-serrate  bracts. 

Culture  ite.  as  above. 

E.  oliTCriannm. — This  species  is  often 
confused  with  E.  amethyttinMm.  It 
grows  much  taller  than  that  species,  from 
2-4  ft.  In  habit  and  general  appearance 
it  resembles  E.  aipinum,  and  produces  in 
great  almndance  its  heads  of  bri^t  steely- 
blue  flowers,  with  10-12  bracts,  during 
the  summer.     . 


E.  pandanifolitun.  —  A  noble  ^>ecies 
from  Monte  Video,  10-15  fL  high.  Lower 
leaves  4-6  ft.  long,  very  glaucous,  concave, 

pointed,  with  spiny  margins.  Flower* 
purplish,  in  rather  small  roundish  heads 
with  scarcely  any  bracts. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above.  This  fine 
species  is  perhaps  not  ^uite  so  hardy  as 
some  of  the  others,  but  it  grows  vei;  well 
in  southern  parts.  As  a  ungle  specimen 
on  a  lawn  it  looks  well.  E.  Lataeauxi  is 
nearly  related,  and  quite  hardy.  It  grows 
only  6-7  ft.  hi^,  however,  and  its  narrow 
leaves  rarely  eioeed  a  yard  in  length. 

E  phuintn. — A  native  of  £.  Europe, 
1-2  ft.  high,  with  while  and  blue  stems. 
Lower  leaves  ovate  heart-shaped,  ore- 
nated,  undivided,  on  long  stalks;  upper 
ones  etalkless,  more  or  less  G-parted  and 
serrated.  Flowers  in  summer,  blue,  in 
roimded  heads,  with  6-8  lance-sbaped, 
remotely  spiny-toothed  bracts. 

Culture  itc,  as  above. 

ASTRANTIA  (Mastbbwobt).  —  A 
genus  of  smooth,  erect,  often  braaohad, 
herbaceous  perennials,  with  palmately 
lobed  and  dissected  toothed  leaves.  Um- 
bels simple  or  irregularly  compound,  sur- 
roimded  by  an  involucre  of  many  radiating. 


than  the  sterile.  Calyx  teeth  very  sharp. 
Petals  notched  with  a  long  indeied  point. 
Fruit  ovoid  or  oblong,  almost  round ; 
commissure  broad  ;  carpophore  none. 

Cult  are  and  Fropaga  tion. — Aatr&ntias 
although  not  particularly  showy  have  a 
peculiar  beauty  of  their  own.  They  grow 
in  any  ordinary  soil,  but  prefer  a  rafter 
damp  position,  and  are  useful  for  banks, 
borders,  or  woodland  walks.  They  may 
lie  increased  by  division  in  early  autumn 
or  spring.    Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in 
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eold  frftmeB  aa  soon  em  ripe,  and  the  seed- 
lings maj  be  traneplaoted  in  mOd  weather 
the  following  Hpring. 

A.  csnilolica.^A  pretty  epeeioB,  6-12 
In.  higb,  native  of  Ca.miola.  Lower  le&veB 
with  fr-7  obloni^-pointed,  nnequallj  ser- 
nted  lobea.  Flowers  in  May,  white. 
Bracts  13-18,  entire,  white,  with  a  central 
green  line  tinged  with  red. 

Culture  de.  aa  above. 

A.  hdleborifolia  (A.  mazima).—A 
native  of  the  E.  CaacaenB,  1-2  ft.  high. 
Lower  leaves  with  8  ovate -lance- shaped, 
unequally  eemted  lobes.  Flowers  in 
June,  piiui,  with  12--18  ovate -lanoe^^iaped, 
brifltly  bracts  of  the  tame  coloar,  some- 
what exceeding  the  umbel. 

Culture  itc,  as  above. 

A.  major. ~A  very  distinct  and  pretty 
Enropean  speciesl-Sft.  high,  now  natura- 
lised in  woods  near  Ludlow  and  Malvern. 
Leaves  with  8-7  ovate-lanae-sbapedT) 
rather  B-cleft,  brieUy  serrated  lobes,/ 
Flowers  in  June  and  July,  white  or  pink,( 
with  16-20  linear  lance-shaped,  entire) 
reticulated  bracts,  white  beneath,  dark! 
green  tinged  with  pink  above.  I 

Oultare  dc,  as  above.  , } 

A.  mioor. — An  intereslinK  little  peren- 
nial 6-d  in.  high,  native  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees.  It  nas  leaves  palmately  ant 
or  dividAd  into  7-fl  lanoe-ehaped  acute 
toothed  lobes.  The  small  rosy-white 
flowera  appear  in  June  and  Jmy,  the 
heads  being  surrounded  by  13-16  whitieb 
braotB. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

HACQUETIA.— A  f;enus  containing 
•  only  the  species  described  below  : — 

H.  Epipactis  {Z)<m(Zia  EpipaciU).—A 
curiously  pretty  perennial  8-8  in.  high, 
native  of  Carinthia  and  Carniola.  Lower 
leaves  stalked,  palmate,  with  6  wedge- 
shiffed,  2  8 -cleft  leaflets.  Flowers  in 
H>nng,  greenish-yellow,  polygamous,  on 
snort  pedicels,  with  on  involucre  of  6-6 
obovate  bracts,  longer  than  the  umbels. 
Calyx  teeth  very  sharp.     Petals  notched. 

CuUure  and  Propagation.  —  Being 
rather  slow  in  growth  it  is  safer  not  to 
divide  the  plant  until  strong  healthy 
clumps  have  been  formed.  Spring  is  the 
best  time  for  division.  The  plant  likes  a 
good  rich  loam,  and  may  be  used  in  the 
roeker;,  edges  of  borders,  bonks  Ac. 


HOLOPOSPERHUH.  —  A     genus 

containing  only  one    species    here    de- 
scribed : — 

M.  cicutoriiun.  —  A  very  ornamental 
perennisl  8-6  ft.  high,  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Central  Europe.  The 
strong  hollow  and  furrowed  stems  are 
furnished  with  large  handsome  leaves 
pinnately  divided  and  cnt  into  irregularly 
toothed    lance -shaped    segments.       The 

CI  wish -white  polygamous  flowers  are 
e  in  May  in  many-rayed  umbels,  and 
have  oblong  or  wedge-ehaped  petals  with 
incurved  or  slightly  refleied  tips. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
plant  makee  on  elegant  oush  of  dense 
irregular  growth,  with  finely  divided  Fern- 
like  folia^  that  renders  it  suitable  either 
for  grouping  on  grass  or  for  the  wilder 
and  more  pieturesque  parts  of  the  garden. 
It  flourishes  in  ordinary  ^ood  garden  soil 
with  plenty  of  moisture  m  summer,  and 
may  be  inoreaeed  by  division  of  the  roots 
in  early  autumn  or  spnng ;  or  by  seeds 
sown  in  cold  frames  when  ripe,  afterwards 
transferring  the  seedlings  in  mild  weather 
in  spring. 

BUPLEURUH  (HARB'a  Eab).  —  A 
genus  containing  60  apecies  of  quite 
smooth  shrubs  or  rigid  annual  or  perm- 
nial  herbs,  with  mostly  entire  ieaves. 
Flowers  usually  in  compound  many. 
rayed  umbels.  Catyx  teeth  obsolete. 
Petals  flat,  incurved  at  the  apex.  Fruits 
flattened. 

B.  fniticonun.  ^  A  Bpanish  shrubby 
qiecies  8-6  Ft.  high,  with  purplish  branches 
and  oblong,  leaUiery,  sea-green  slalkless 
leaves  narrowed  at  the  base.  Flowera 
in  July,  yellowish,  with  long  involucrol 
bracts. 

Culture  and  Prop<igatiott.  —  This 
speoies  grows  readily  in  ordinary  soil, 
and  may  be  increased  from  seeds  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe  in  cold  frames,  or  in  spring, 
afterwards  pricking  the  seedlings  out 
when  large  enough  for  transferring  to  (he 
open  border.  Or  the  plants  may  be  more 
readily  increased  by  dividing  the  roots  in 
early  antumn  or  spring. 

There  are  other  species  such  as  fruit- 
oeieene,  gratji/inifoltum,  falcatum,  ro- 
tundifolium  tu:.,  but  they  ore  not  gener- 
ally grown  except  in  botanic  gardens. 

MYRRHIS  (Myrrh  ;  Sweet  Cioelv). 
A  genus  with  3  species  of  hairy  peren- 
nials, with  finely  cut,  pinnate  leaves  and 
white  polygamous  flowers.    Calyx  teetii 
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minate  of  absent.     PeUls  w«dge-sh&ped, 
obovate  or  obLonfi,  inonrved  at  the  tip. 

Fruit  flattened,  shortly  beaked.    Carpo- 
phore 2-oleft. 

U.  odonta.— A  graoefal  native  plant 
2-8  ft.  high,  with  ternately  deeompound 
leaves,  having  pinnately  out  leaflets. 
Flowers  in  May,  white,  sweet-scented, 
with  involucres  of  many  lanoe-ahaped 
ciliated  braols.  Froit  about  1  in.  long, 
with  5  prominent  ribs,  usually  clothed 
frith  minute  rigid  hairs. 

Cviture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
speciea  is  snitable  for  natoralising  near 
woodland  walks,  shmbberies,  and  wild 
places  generally.  It  may  be  increased 
by  division  in  early  autumn  or  spring  or 
by  seeds  eown  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  ripe 
in  prepared  spots,  afterwards  pricking  the 
seedlings  ont  in  spring.  It  was  once  used 
as  a  pot  herb  in  this  country. 

FtENICULUM  (Fbnnbl),— A  genus 
of  8  or  4  species  of  tall,  smooth,  biennial 
or  perennial  herbs,  with  finely  divided, 
pinnate  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  in 
compound  mnbels. 

F.  dulce  and  F.  vulgare  (or  offidnalu) 
are  best  known.  The  former,  although  a 
biennial,  is  considered  by_  some  to  bo 
merely  a  form  of  the  perennial  F.  vttlgare, 
a  native  of  Britain  and  B.  Europe. 

Cultwre  and  Propagation. — Although 
usefhl  aa  pot  herbs,  the  Fennels  have 
such  graceful  feathery  foliage  that  they 
are  worth  a  place  on  any  waste  bank. 
They  will  thrive  in  ordinary  soil,  and 
may  be  easily  increased  by  aaeds  sown  in 
spring  out  of  doors  or  by  division  of  the 
roots  early  in  autumn. 

HEUH.  —  A  genus  with  only  one 
species  :^ 

U.  athamanticuin  ISpignet).  —  An 
elegant  and  fragrant  native  perennial 
6-18  in.  high,  chiefly  found  in  northern 
alpine  pastures.  The  oblong  leaves  are 
pinnately  divided  and  cut  into  namerons 
Fam-like  leaflets,  and  the  white  or  purplish 
flowers  are  borne  in  compound  umbels  in 
June  and  July. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  ^Thia 
graceful  perennial  is  chiefly  valoabte  for 
its  finely  divided  elegant  foliage,  and  is  a 
snitable  plant  ibi  the  border  or  rock- 
garden.  It  flouriJiea  in  ordinary  garden 
■oil,  but  likes  plenty  of  water  during  the 
summer  months  to  keep  it  in  a  fresh- 
looking  condition.  It  may  be  increased 
by  dividing  the  roots  in  early  autumn  or 


ACIPHYLLA. — A  genus  containing 
about  20  species  of  curious  perenni^ 
herbs  with  pinnately  divided  and  much- 
cut  leaves.  Flowers  white,  often  poly- 
gamooe- dioecious,  borne  in  compound 
lunbels.  Calyx  teeth  usnally  conspicuous. 
Petals  acute  or  tapering,  concave  or 
slightly  infleied  at  the  tip. 

A.  Colensoi.— This  is  a  native  of  New 
Zealand  and  forms  a  roundish  spiny  bush 
4-S  ft.  high  in  its  native  country.  A. 
LyalU  is  very  aimilar  in  habit  but  is 
smoother  in  aU  its  parts,  the  leaves  being 
piimately  divided  into  sharp  spiny  seg- 
ments. A.  gquarrasa,  known  as  the 
*  Bayonet  Plant,'  is  the  best  known  species 
and  is  similar  to  the  others  in  habit  and 
appearance. 

C-ulture  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  flourish  in  well-drained  sandy  soD 
and  are  suitable  for  wann  sunny  parts  of 
^e  rock  garden.  They  may  be  increased 
by  dividing  the  toots  in  early  autumn  or 
spring,  or  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  cold 
frames  when  ripe. 

FERULA  (OuHT  Fuoni.).— A  genus 
with  60  speoies  of  glaucous  smooth  herbs, 
with  large,  finely  divided  leaves,  and  tall 
branched  flower  stems.  Umbels  com 
pound,  many-rayad.  Fmit  almost  flat 
winged  at  the  aides. 

Culture  and  Prm)agalio7i.— The  Gianc 
Fennels  are  noble-looking  plants,  especi- 
ally if  grown  in  deep  rich  soil.  They  are 
easily  grown,  and  should  be  planted  in 
positions  in  which  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  disturbed  for  a  few  years.  Either 
singly  or  in  small  groups  neax  a  shrubbery, 
or  on  a  lawn  or  grosa  land,  they  have  a  _ 
graceftil  effect,  especially  in  early  spring  ' 
when  their  deep  green  beautiful  foliage 
is  seen  to  great  advantage. 

The  plants  have  thick  roots,  and  should 
be  very  carefully  divided  when  an  increase 
is  deau'ed.  They  are  easily  reused  from 
seed,  which  should  be  sown  aa  aoon  as 
npe  in  a  prepared  spot,  and  afterwards 
carefully  transplanted  the  fallowing  spring 
in  mild  showery  weather. 

The  fallowing  are  best  known : — 

F.  conununia. — A  noble  plant  8-12 
ft.  high,  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  with  finely  out,  needle-like,  flaccid 
leaves,  the  upper  ones  with  very  large 
sheaths.    Flowers  in  June,  yellow ;  oen- 
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tnl  umbel  ne&rly  Mtaile ;  side  onea  n&iUl, 
stalked ;  involuora  wantiug. 

Cnlture  tic.  as  above. 

F.  gUnoL— A  beantifiil  plant  6-S  ft. 
hJgh,nativeofS. Europe.  Leaves glauoous 
beneatbiwith  lmear,eloDga  ted,  flat  leafleta. 
Flowers  in  Jvme,  yellow  ;  side  umbels  on 
longer  stalks  than  the  central  one ;  invo- 
Inore  absent. 

Cviture  dc.  as  above. 

F.  tinptaiUL. — A  native  of  N.  Africa 
B-8  ft.  hi^.  Leaves  ahiniDg,  with  deeply 
toothed,  oblong  lonoe -shaped  leaflets. 
Plowers  in  June ;  side  umbels  few,  on 
longet  stalks  than  the  central  ones. 

CultuTe  lie.  M  above. 

HERACLEUM  (Cow  Paksnip  ;  Hao- 
wbbd). — A  genus  contwningVO  species  of 
tall,  strong,  coarBe-growiiig,  more  or  less 
hairy  biennial  or  perennial  herbs,  with 
large,  broadly  lobed,  pinnate  or  temately 
dissected  leaves,  and  flowers  in  large,  com- 
pound, many-rayed  umbels.  Calyx  tee^ 
absent,  or  more  or  less  conspicuous. 
Petals  wedge-shaped,  rhomboid,  or 
clawed,  notched  or  deeply  2-iobed,  points 
Incurved.  Fruit  roundish  obovoid  or  ob- 
long-flattened. 


CtUivrt  and  Propagation.  —  Hera- 
elenms  are  essentially  plwita  for  the  wild 
garden.  They  will  grow  in  any  poor  soil 
and  seem  to  be  as  much  at  home  among 
brick  rubbish  as  on  the  banks  of  streams 
or  ponds.  They  may  he  increased  by 
seeds  sown  in  the  open  border  when  lipe 
or  in  spiiag,  or  by  divisioa  in  early 
autumn  or  spring,  but  will  reproduce 
theniselves  from  seed  if  left  alone. 

Some  very  fine  plants  of  H.  giganieum 
(or  vUlofum) — the  '  Cartwheel  Flower ' 
— were  growing  In  June  1899  among  the 
rubbish  around  Westminster  Cathedral, 
London.  They  were  &- 10  ft.  high,  with 
green  and  purplish  stems  2-8  in.  in 
diameter,  with  large  lohed  spreading 
leaves.  Kany  of  the  umbeU  of  white 
flowers  were  as  much  as  16  in.  acroas,  the 
stalks  of  each  little  nmbel  radiating 
upwards  from  the  main  stalk  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel  or  (he  ribs  of  an  lun- 
iatSlB  turned  inside  out. 

There  are  several  other  speoies,  such  as 
letoium,  tibt/rieuim,  emiman*  Ac.,  but  they 
ore  somewhat  confused,  and  none  have 
such  a  fine  aspect  as  gigant«ma,  although 
the  Persian  H.  perticwm,  and  the  Cau- 
cadan  H.  pubeteent  are  also  noble-looking 


LVI.    ARALIACE^— iTy  Onler 

An  order  containing  about  40  genera  and  340  species  of  erect  or  climbing 
trees  or  ahnibs,  rarely  herbs,  often  olothed  with  a  starry  down,  oooaeionally 
spiny.  Leaves  alternate  or  rarely  opposite,  entire,toothed,  lobed,  or  palmately 
or  pinnately  divided.  Stipules  various,  rarely  none.  Flowers  regular,  herma- 
phrodite, polygamous,  or  rarely  dioecious,  in  heads,  umbels,  racemes,  or  panicles. 
Calyx  tube  adnate  to  the  ovary.  Petals  3  or  more,  often  5,  ueuolly  valvate. 
Stamens  as  many  as  petals,  rarely  more.  Ovary  inferior,  1-  or  more  celled. 
Pruit  a  drape  or  berry. 

ARALIA. — A  genus  containing  about      species  described  below  are  the  only  ones 

80  species  of  smooth  or  downy,  bristly  or      ' —  <--_j.. :_  .i,.  ti..:.;.i.  t-i. 

-niny  shrubs  or  herbs.  Leaves  alternate, 
dictate,  or  once  or  more  pinnately  cut 
with  serrulate  leaflets.  Flowers  often 
polygamons-monceoious,  in  umbellate 
racemes  or  panicles,  rarely  in  compound 
ombels.  Calyx  shortly  6-toothed.  Petals 
6,  ovate,  obtose,  or  very  shortly  incurved 
at  the  tip,  more  or  less  imbricate  at  the 
edges.  Ovary  2-S.celled.  Fruit  ooni. 
pressed,  S-G-ongled,  containing  2-6  stony 

Culture     and     Propagation.  —  The 


more  or  less  hardy  in  the  British  Islands. 
They  thrive  in  a  deep,  rich,  well-driuned 
loam,  and  should  be  planted  in  sheltered 
sunny  spots.  In  northern  parts  the  plants 
may  require  protection  wi^  a  little  eanvae 
or  matting  in  hard  winters.  They  have 
a  very  graceful  and  ornamental  aspect, 
and  tend  a  somewhat  tropical  appearance 
to  the  garden.  Most  of  the  species  may 
be  increased  by  seeds  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe  or  in  spring  in  cold  frames ;  or  by  root 
and  stem  cuttings  2-8  in.  long  in  sandy 
soil  in  heat  in  early  spring.     Some  kinds 
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produce  enokers  freely,  and  theae  may  be 
detaohed  with  bb  many  roota  as  possible, 
and  replanted  in  mild  showery  weather 
either  in  early  autumn — say  in  Kaptember 
— Ot  in  aprinfi;. 

A.  cacfaeuurica  (A,  macrophylla). — 
A  Himalajao  herbaceous  perennial  about 
6  ft.  high,  with  very  large  compound 
leaves,  the  hairy  leaflets  of  which  are 
4-5  in.  long  and  tapering  to  a  point. 
The  umbels  of  white  flowers  appear  in 
summer  and  are  arranged  in  a  narrow 
terminal  raceme  8-4  ft.  long. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds.    Reqnires  Warm  eunny  sitnations. 

A.  chineoiii.  —  ^lien  this  species  is 
well  fomished  with  its  leathery  pinnate 
leaves,  it  is  a  very  handsome  shrub.  It 
is  a  native  of  Chma  and  grows  6-12  ft. 
hifih,  and  in  hvourable  aitnaticna  con- 
siderably more.  The  flowers  are  creamy- 
white,  in  iimbeUate  panicles,  and  add  a 
beauty  to  the  plant  m  July  and  August. 
DimoTphanthut  mandechuricua  i  b  another 
name  lor  it,  and  there  is  a  variety  called 
oaneiemu  with  very  hairy  and  prickly 
leaves  8-5  ft.  long.  A  new  variety  with 
an  irregular  silvery  bordering  to  the  leaves 
has  recently  appeared. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  This  plant 
enjoys  warm  and  moist  situations  and 
may  be  grown  near  ponds,  strecmis  &c., 
where  the  roots  are  likely  to  secure  an 
abundance  of  moisture. 

A.  edulla.  —  A  hairy  and  spineless 
Japanese  perennial  4-6  ft.  high.  Lower 
leaves  pinnate,  with  abont  6  leaflets  ; 
upper  ones  with  stalked,  finely  toothed, 
downy  leaflets.  Flowers  in  summer, 
white,  numerous,  in  rounded  umbels. 
This  is  also  known  as  A.  cordata. 

Culture  ifr.  as  above.     Grows  well  in 


-A  native  of  North 
America  8-4  ft.  high.  Lower  leaves  pin- 
nate, with  6  oblong-oval,  tapering,  serrate 
leaflets.  Flowers  in  June,  greenish, 
eaoh  division  of  the  trifid  scape  bearing 
a  many-flowered  umbel. 

Culture  dr.  as  above.  This  herbtKeoQs 
species  grows  well  in  shade  and  may  be 
increased  by  division  or  from  seeds. 

A.  racemosa.  —  A  highly  ornamental 
N.  American  herbaceous  ^ant  S^  ft.  high. 
Leaf  stalks  8-parted,  each  one  bearing 
8-5  ovate  or  heart-shaped,  pointed,  ser- 
rated,   smoothish    leaflets.      Flowers    in 


June,  greenish -white,  in  tenoinal  umbel- 
late racemes. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  or  division.    Orows  well  in  shade. 

A.  qunosa  (Angelica  Tree).— A  fine 
N.  American  shrub  8-12  ft.  high,  with 


small,  white,  in  large  panicles. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above,  Suokers  are 
freely  prodaoed  and  may  be  utilised  for 
increa^ng  the  plants. 

ACANTHOPANAX.— A  small  genua 
of  smooth  or  woolly  shrubs  or  small  treee 
closely  related  to  the  Aralias  and  often 
called  by  that  name  in  gardens.  The 
leaves  are  usually  palmately  lobed. 
Flowers  polygamous  or  hermaphrodite. 
Petals  and  stamens  5,  rarely  4. 

Culture  and  Propagation,  —  The 
remarks  made  under  AraUa  are  equally 
applicable  to  Acanthopaoax.  The  plants 
like  a  deep  rich  and  well.droined  loom 
and  worm  sheltered  sitnations  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sunshine.  They  may  be 
increased  from  seeds,  onttings  oi  the  roots, 
or  ripened  shoots,  and  also  by  snekers 
from  the  base. 

A.  ricinlfoUum  (Aralia  Maxiiiiouncxi). 
An  elegant  Japanese  sbrub  with  erect 
spinv  stems,  said  to  reach  a  height  of  90  ft. 
in  the  forests  of  Tezo.  Leaves  long- 
stalked,  palmately  5-7-lobed  like  those  of 
the  Castor  Oil  phuit  {Sicinua) ;  lobes  3  j  in. 
long,  lonce-shaped,  serrate. 

Culture  dc.  bb  above.  This  is  a  very 
striking  plant  and  quite  hardy  as  for  north 
as  the  Thames  VaUey. 

A.  teasiliflonmi.^A  recently  introduced 
species  native  of  China  and  Japan.  It  has 
ronghish  dark  green  wrinkled  leaves  cot 
into  S-6  lobes.  The  small  doll  purple 
flowers  with  protruding  stamens  appear 
in  summer  and  are  closely  packed  into  a 
roundish  sessile  head  at  the  ends  of  the 
shoots. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  spinoKun  {AraUa  perttaphf/lla). — 
This  must  not  be  confttsed  with  the  North 
American  Aralia  tpinota  described  above. 
It  is  a  native  of  Chma  and  Japan,  and  ia 
cultivation  becomes  a  small  ehiub  with 
prickly  stems.  The  deep  green  leaves  are 
out  into  8-0  ovate  lance-shaped  segmenta 
2-8  in.  long,  with  serrate  margins,  and 
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eonitiUite  the  chief  attraction  of  tb«  plutt. 
Th«   TUMty    Daritgala    hu    the   leaves 
broftdly  edged  with  eieamy  white. 
Culture  de.  bs  above. 

FATSIA.— A  small  gcnne  closely  re- 
lated to  Acanthopaiutx,  and  like  that 
often  called  Aralia  in  gardens.  Theftowera 
are  polygamous  or  hermaphrodite.  Petals 
4-8,  membranoua.     Stamsne  4-6. 

Culture  and  PropagalioTi.  —  The 
Fatsias  ore  well  known  chiefly  through 
F.japonica  described  below.  They  may 
be  cmtivated  in  the  open  air  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Aralia  and  Aoanthopanai,  in 
deep  rich  well-drained  eoil,  and  in  warm 
sheltered  spots.  They  are  increased  by 
Deeds  sown  onder  glaes,  and  by  cuttings  of 
the  sterna  and  roots. 

F.  horiida.— This  rather  tender  shrub 
is  a  native  of  the  Bocky  Monntaina  and 
also  Japan.  The  stems  and  leaf  stalks  are 
thickly  covered  with  sharp  spines — a  cir- 
cumetanoe  that  suggested  the  specific 
mime,  and  the  leaves  are  palmately  lobed 
and  densely  covered  with  prickles  on  the 
midrib  and  principal  veins. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above.  This  plant  rc- 
(laires  a  warm  well-drained  Boil  and  posi- 
tions sbelteivd  from  bleak  winds.  Too 
mncb  moisture  at  the  root  in  winter  is  very 
injurious,  but  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months  plenty  of  water  may  be  given. 

F.  jiqMnicai  {AraUa  Siebohli).  —  A 
beantifnl  Japanese  evergreen  shmb  8-9 
ft.  hij^h,  with  large,  leathery,  digitate,  shin- 
ing green  leaves. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  This  plant  is 
usually  grown  in  greenhonses,  and  thou- 
sands are  raised  every  year  from  seeds 
sown  in  spring  in  heat.  The  tops  of  the 
seedlings  #re  often  taken  off  as  cuttings 
and  rooted,  and  make  very  &ne  symmetri- 
eal  plants.  Large  specimens  look  well  on 
tawna  in  semi-shad^  places.  Not  quite 
hardy  in  severe  wmters  except  in  the 
mildest  parts  of  the  country.  There  aie 
beantifal  eUver  and  golden  vftriegated 
tbnUB  less  hardy  than  &e  type. 

F.  papyriieni  (Aralia  papyri/era). — 
Citinete  ^oe-paper  Plant. — A  luuidsome 
Formosan  shrub  6-ti  fL  high,  and  prac- 
tieally  hardy  in  sunny  spots  in  U>e  souuiem 
parts  of  the  country.  Protection  &om 
froat  ie  leqniied  in  northern  loisalities. 
The  leaves  are  8-12  in.  long,  &-7-lobed, 
downy  when  yoang,  smooth  when  old. 


Flowers  greenish  in  drooping  panicles 
2-&  ft.  long. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

HEDERA  (IvT).— Botanically  there 

are  only  2  speoiea  of  Ivy — the  Australian 
{H.  auMfraiiana)  and  the  British  {H. 
Helix).  It  is  the  latter  and  its  numerona 
varieties  that  are  so  well-known  in  cnlti- 
vation.  The  essential  characters  of  the 
genus  are : — climbing  evergreen  shruba, 
with  simple,  undivided,  lobed  (or  pinnate 
in  H.  aiatroMtma)  leaves,  Flowerspoly- 
ganious  in  paniculate  nmbels.  Calyx 
entire  or  S-toothed.  Petals  S,  valvate. 
Stamens  G.  Ovary  6-celled,  styles  united 
in  a  cone  or  short  column. 

The  nses  to  which  Ivy  can  be  put  are 
numerous.  As  a  rule  the  common  Ivy 
[H.  Helix)  and  its  green-leaved  forms  are 
more  vigorous  than  the  silver  or  golden 
forms.  Covering  old  walls,  old  stumps  of 
trees,  decorating  stone  pillars  of  gate- 
ways, the  aides  of  buildings,  or  nnder  trees 
where  nothing  else  will  grow,  are  a  few 
of  the  many  ways  in  wtuch  Ivy  may  be 
appropriately  used. 

Culture  and  Propoaaiion.— Although 
not  particular  as  to  soQ,  Ivy  grows  much 
better  in  good  rich  sandy  loam  than  in 
poorer  soil,  and  it  covers  any  required 
space  in  a  much  quicker  period. 

Inorease  of  the  commoner  sorts  is  very 
easy,  especially  where  roots  are  freely 
produced  on  the  stem.  Pieces  anylengtb, 
if  placed  on  the  soil  and  covered  over  or 
p^^d  down  here  and  there  in  the  autnmn, 
will  readily  root,  and  begin  to  grow 
freely  the  following  spring.  The  Tree 
Ivies  are  usually  grafted  on  stocks  of  a 
baser  kind,  and  all  rare  and  special  varie- 
ties are  usually  increased  by  tfaie  means 
nnder  glass,  ae  it  is  quicker  and  more 
sure  than  by  cuttings.  Of  late  years  Tree 
Ivies  have  become  more  popular,  and  in 
appropriate  positions  moke  fine  bushes  in 

Below  is  a  description  of  Hedera 
Helix  and  some  of  its  best  varieties : — 

H.  HeUx  {Common  lvy).~A.  native 
of  the  British  Islands,  Western  and  H. 

Europe,  N.  Africa,  and  West  Central  Asia. 
Leaves  thick  and  shining,  ovate,  angled 
or  8~6-lobodj  those  of  the  flowerless  stems 
usually  much  more  divided  than  the 
others.  Flowers  in  autumn,  yellowish' 
green,  succeeded  by  umbellate  clusters  of 
roundish  fruits. 

var.    algerienrit    (H.    canescens,    H 
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viridia).  —  A  beandiiil  quick-growing 
varietj,  with  large  yellowish- green  leavea 
TEU^ing  from  entire,  broodlj  ovate  or 
roundish,  to  a  peoulifir  8-lobed  form. 
There  is  a.  Tsriegsted  form  of  this. 

oar.  arboreteen*  (TreB  Ivy). —  An 
Arborescent  form  of  ^e  Common  Ivy. 
There  are  forms  with  golden  and  aOTer 
voriegataon,  and  also  one  with  jellow 
berries. 

var.  oanarientit  ( H.  grandif oUa) . — Irish 
Ivy. — LsKves  deep  green,  nsually  S-tobed, 
terminal  lobe  latest  This  is  excellent 
for  quickly  covering  walk,  or  bare  ground 
nnder  trees,  or  wherever  anything  else 
will  not  grow.  The  branoneB  which 
produce  flowers  and  frnit  have  ovate 
entire  leaves.  There  are  ^old  and  silver 
variegated  fbmiB  of  the  Irish  Ivy,  known 
respectively  ab  aUTeo-Tnaeulata  and/oZiif 
argenteit. 

var,  chrytocwrpa. — A  quick -growing 
climber  with  smalliah,  almost  triangnlar 
or  8-lobed  leaves,  central  lobe  often  pro- 
longed with  a  few  sharp  lobes  or  notehes ; 
colour  grey-green,  with  veins  of  a  lighter 
shade.  The  variety  amranliaea  is  similar, 
but  has  yellow  fruits. 

var.  conglomerata, — A  dis^not,  slow- 
growing,  erect  variety,  with  small  wavy 
leaves,  and  short  intemodes.  Exoellent 
for  rambling  over  rockwork. 

var.  eutpidala  minor. — A  pretty  vari- 
ety with  purplish  stems  and  leaf  stalks, 
and  small  uniformly  8-lobed  and  orenated 
leaves,  of  a  rich  glossy  green,  with  whitish 

var,  deltoidea.—k  distinct  Ivy  with 
stout,  purphsh  stems,  and  bluntly  deltoid 
blackish-green  leaves,  changing  to  a  duU 
purple-bronze  in  antumn.  Suitable  for 
walls. 

HOT.  dentata. — A  large  handsome 
form  with  leathery,  heart-shaped,  glossy 
leaves,  sometimes  distinctly  toothed. 

var.  digitata.-^A  strong-growing  Ivy 
with  finger-shaped,  blackish- green  leaves, 
with  whitish  veins.  Excellent  tor  walls. 
The  variety  caenwoodiana  is  very  similar 
if  not  identical  with  this. 

var.  donerailmni, — A  very  pretty 
form  with  small  B-lobed  leaves,  which 
assume  a  dull  purple-brown  in  winter. 

var.  Olymi.^A  distinct,  wiry-growing 
form,  with  leaves  varying  from  ovate  to 
long  wedge-shaped,  many  being  obscurely 
8-lohed,  of  a  very  glossy,  deep,  dull  green. 
This  variety  is  also  known  as  lortuota. 

var.    graciU*. — A     graceful     variety, 


with  wiry,  pniplisb  stems,  and  8-lobed 
leaves,  light  dnll  green  changing  to  rich 
bronze  in  antnnm.  Oood  for  oovering 
walls,  pillars,  old  stumps  Ac. 

var.  lohata  major. — A  strong,  free- 
growing  variety  with  deep  glossy  green, 
8-S-lobed  leaves. 

var.  ludda. — A  quick  grower,  with 
deltoid  or  8-6-lobed  glossy  leavee. 

var,  luleola,.—A  fine,  strong- growing 
Tree  Iv^,  with  broadly  ovate,  irr^ularly 
rhomboid,  sometimes  8-lobed  leaves,  green 
in  the  centre,  mottled  with  grey,  and 
broadly  edged  with  creamy  yellow. 

var,  marginata, — A  rather  slow-grow- 
ing variety  with  bluntly  triangular  leaves, 
dull  green,  edged  with  creamy  white, 
brightly  striped  with  red  or  pink  in 
autumn. 

liar,  marginata  atirea  has  elongated 
triangular  leaves,  edged  with  pale  orange- 
yellow,    turning    to     red.        Good    wall 

var.  marginata  minor  (H.  Caven- 
dishi). — Leaves  smaller  than  in  marginata 
proper ;  rather  a  slow  grower,  with  weak 

var.  marginata  rubra  (H.  elegantis- 
sima;  H.  tricolor). — Leaves  like  those  of 
marginata  in  sh^e,  but  with  deep  roa- 
red edges  in  autumn.  The  colour  dis- 
appears in  spring.  There  is  also  a  form 
called  Tnarginata  purpurea. 

var,  mttrmorala. — A  fine  large-leaved 
form  with  irregular  creamy-white  blotches. 
The  Bub-variety  minor  is  distinct,  with 
smaller  leaves. 

var,  palm^ta. — Leaves  8-S-lobed,  dull, 
deep  green,  very  much  like  digitata 
when  young. 

var,  pellucida, — A  vigorous  variety, 
with  red  stems  when  young.  Leaves 
bluntly  4-angled,  mottled  with  green  and 

oar.  purpurea.  —  A  climbing  form 
with  leathery  leaves  of  a  pnrpluh  oolonr, 
like  riegneriana, 

var,  ragneriafia,^A  handsome  vig- 
orous form,  with  broadly  heart-shaped, 
leathery,  dork  green  leaves.  The  tree 
form  is  very  striking. 

var.  rhirmbea, — A  distinct  form  with 
medium-sized,  rhomboid  leaves,  green, 
narrowly  edged  with  creamy  white. 

var.  gagittafoUa. — A  free-growing, 
wiry  .stemmed  variety,  nsually  with 
bluntly  8-Iobed  leaves,  the  central  lobes 
pnrjeoting,  sharply  niangular ;  eolour 
deep  dull  green,  with  a    few    blaokish- 
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bronze  bItrtobM,  obaaging  to  rich  pnrpla- 
bronse  in  Katonui. 

var.  larUfoha  (H.  oordoicL).  —  A 
diBtlnot  bat  not  Btrong-growing  varietv, 
vith  ronndish,  triangolar,  or  obscnrelj 
S-lobed,  dnll  green  leaves,  with  obsonre 

var,  varirgata. — A  beantifnl  form  of 
the  Conuuon  Ivy  with  light  green  leaves, 
edged  and  blotched  with  creamy-white. 


var.  williiana  (H.  nigra). — A  dark- 
leaved  form  near  lobata  major,  bnt 
much  darker  in  colour  in  nimnier,  and  in 


In  catalogues  many  other  names  will 
be  found,  bnt  as  a  good  deal  of  conihBioD 
exists  with  the  names,  it  b  better  to  see 
the  actual  plants  than  to  buy  from  cata- 
logue descriptionB. 


LVII.     CORNACEjE-Dogwood  Order 

A  genus  oonaieting  of  12  genera  and  75  species  of  smooth  or  siUy-haired 
b«e8  or  shraba.  Leaves  opposite,  or  alternate,  often  stalked,  leathery,  entire, 
or  occasionally  lobed,  angled,  or  serrate.  Stipules  none.  Flowers  usnally 
small,  regular,  unisexual  or  hermaphrodite.  Calyx-limb  4-5-toothed  or 
lobed.  Petals  none,  or  4-5,  rarely  more.  Stamens  4  or  5.  Ovary  inferior, 
1-4-celled.    Fruit  often  drupe-like,  with  1-4  stony  seeds. 


CORNUS  (CoKNEL ;  Doawooo).— 
This  genns  eontains  about  8S  species  of 
tree*  or  shrabs,  rarely  herbs,  with 
opposite,  rarely  alternate,  stalked  or 
ne^ly  sessile,  entire,  or  somewhat  ser- 
rulate leaves,  oAen  glancoae  beneath. 
Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Caljx-tabe  more 
or  less  bell-shaped,  round,  angled,  or 
ribbed.  Petals  4,  oblong  or  ovate. 
Stamens  4.  Disc  cushion-like,  or  absent. 
Drupe  ovoid  or  oblong. 

All  the  shmbby  Dogwoods  aie  useful 
for  shrubberies,  and  some  of  them  look 
well  in  groups  on  grass  against  which  the 
deep  pnrple  leafless  stems  look  beautiful 
even  in  winter.  The  gronnd  beneath  may 
be  oaipeted  with  such  dwarf  and  early- 
flowermg  plants  as  the  Winter  Aconite. 
Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  SciUas  ftc.  to  give  a 
brightening  eEGsct  to  the  surroundings. 

CvltuTB  a/nd  Propagalum.  — They  may 
be  increased  by  BSeds,  layers,  anckers.  or 
cuttings  in  the  autumn.  The  seeds  may 
be  sown  in  cold  Erames,  and  when  well 
germinated  the  following  spiring  the  seed- 
ungB  may  be  pricked  out  into  light  rich 
soiL  Cuttings  of  the  ripened  shoots  also 
root  readily  in  most  cases  nnder  a  hand- 
light  in  autumn,  but  any  that  refiise  to  be 
inoreased  in  this  way  may  be  layered,  or 
suckers  from  the  base  may  be  detached  and 
replanted.  C.  eamad&nns  and  C.  tutciea 
are  herbaceous  and  not  shrubby  kinds  and 
require  somewhat  different  treatment. 
They  thrive  in  sandy  peat,  in  rather  shady 
roots ;  and  ace  easily  increased  by  dividing 
the  roots  in  early  autumn.    The  other 


species  grow  well  in  rich  welt-drained 
loam  and  aie  benefited  by  an  annual 
mulching  of  well-rotted  manure  in  autumn 
or  winter. 

C.  tiOM  (WhiU-FrviUd  Dogwood).— 
A  native  of  N.  Asia  and  Siberia,  about 
10  &,.  high,  with  slender,  reddish  branches 
and  creamy-white  flowers,  succeeded  by 
white  fruita.  The  variety  Bpdthi  hsls 
beautiful  bronzy  leaves  in  spring,  changing 
to  green  with  an  irregular  gold  margin  in 
summer.  Oouehaiti  is  another  varie- 
gated form.  SibiHca  is  a  dwarf  variety 
with  bright-coloured  branches,  and  it 
also  has  a  variegated  form. 

CultuTt  So.  Be  above. 

C.  altemifolia. — A  rare  N,  American 
species  !M-80  ft.  high,  in  a  wild  state,  and 
on  damp  ground.  FoU-grown  trees  make 
beautiful  pyramids,  the  branches  of  which 
spread  out  horizontally  in  tiers  and  are 
clothed  with  deep  green  bark.  As  may  be 
seen  from  the  characters  of  the  genus 

S'ven  above,  the  leaves  of  most  of  the 
ogwoods  arc  opposite,  but  in  this  species, 
as  &e  name  indicates,  they  are  alternate. 
It  has  pale  yellow  flowers,  and  bluish- 
black  berries  home  on  bright  red  stalks. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

C.  asperifolia. — Also  a  native  of  N. 
America,  with  reddish-brown  bark,  small 
hairy  leaves,  and  pearly  white  berries  on 
redcUsh  stalks. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Thie  species 
grows  naturally  in  dry  sandy  places  and 
likes  warm  sunny  positions  in  our  gardens. 
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C.  ctdifocoic*. — A  Califomian  species 
»bont  10  it.  higli  witli  smooth  branches, 
h&iry  branch  lets,  and  cyroea  of  pretty 
white  flowers,  niicceeded  by  white  berries. 

Culture  ifc.  OS  above. 

C-  mudensia  [Btmch  Berry  ;  Dwarf 
Cornel). — A  Binall  N.  American  berbafis- 
COS  plant  4-8  m.  high,  with  upper  leaves 
in  whorls,  ovate  pointed,  veined,  on  short 
et&lke.  Flowers  in  Uay,  purplish -white, 
umbellate,  shorter  than  the  4  white,  ovate, 
pointed  bracts.  Benies  red,  oonepioaous, 
sweet  and  palatable. 

Culture  and  Projxi^afion. —  This  is 
a  suitable  plant  tor  the  bc^  garden,  or 
oool  parts  of  the  rockery.  It  nuy  be 
easily  increased  by  dividing  the  roots  in 
early  antomn. 

C.  C^tata  (Benthamia  fragifera). — 
Slraieberry  Tree.  —  A  beautiful  tree 
native  of  N.  India  and  China,  often 
reaching  a  height  of  40  (t  in  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  and  the  S.  of  Ireland,  the 
only  parte  where  it  appears  to  be  hardy. 
Leavea  8-4  in.  long,  uuice-ahoped,  pointed 
at  each  end,  shortly  stalked,  roughish, 
with  small  adpressed  down.  Flowers 
from  June  to  October,  large,  white,  ses- 
sile, densely  clustered  in  a  round  head. 
Frait  about  the  size  of  a  very  large 
Strawberry,  clear  red,  composed  of  many 
more  or  less  hexagonal  fleshy  drupes. 

Culture  (fc.  ae  above. 


abruptly  pointed  leaves,  4-5  in.  long, 
covered  with  hoary  down  beneath. 
Flowers  in  Jane,  white,  in  flat  cymes. 
Berries  bright  blue,  about  tlie  $i',<e  of  a 


Pea. 

CuUure  lie.  as  above. 

C,  florida  (Flowering  Dogwood).  — A 
beautiful  tree,  20-80  ft.  high  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  very  bitter  bark. 
Leaves  ovate  pointed,  with  adpressed 
hairs  on  both  surfaces,  clionging  to 
shades  of  green,  brown,  buff,  and  yellow 
in  autumn.  Flowers  in  April  and  May, 
greeniBh-yellow,  with  4  large  white 
oboordate  bracts.  There  is  a  form  (flore 
riibro)  in  which  the  flowers  are  tinted 
with  bright  red. 

Culture  dc.  oh  above.  Only  ia  the 
hottest  ports  of  the  country  does  C.  ^rtda 
grow  to  the  best  advantage,  as  the  pro- 


duction of  its  fine  flowers  depeitds  Dpon 

the  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood. 

C.  Kousa  {Benthamia  japonita), — A 
beantifnl  Japanese  species  8-6  ft.  high, 
with  ovate  lance-shaped  leaves,  and 
clusters  of  small  yellowish  flowers,  which, 
however,  ore  surrounded  by  4  large  white 
ovate  pointed  bracts  much  more  attractive 
in  appearance  and  each  about  I^  in.  long. 
They  appear  in  May  and  June. 

Culture  ifc.  ae  above. 

C.  mocropAjlfai  (C.  braekf/poda).—/i 
Japanese  species  of  moderate  size,  with 
crimson- stalked,  elUptic  ovate,  gn«D 
leaves,  which  change  to  brown  tinted 
with  rose  in  autumn.  Flowers  in  early 
summer,  white,  in  clusters.  There  is  a 
variegated  form,  with  white-edged  le»Tes, 
hot  it  is  not  partioularly  striking. 

Culture  die.  as  above. 

C.  Has  (C.  inatcula).  —  Cornelian 
Chemj.  —  A  beautiful  ft^e  -growing 
Austrian  species  10-16  ft.  hij^h,  with  oval- 
pointed  leaves,  rather  dovniy  on  both 
BUrfaoes.  Flowers  from  February  to 
April,  yellow,  appearing  before  the  leaves, 
in  umbels  about  equal  in  length  to  the 
4-leaved  involnore.  The  variety  varie- 
gata  has  leaves  variegated  with  silvery 
white  ;  and  elegcmtiuima  has  the  foliage 
beautifully  marked  with  creamy  white 
and  tinged  with  red.  Other  forms  are 
aurea,  fruclu  viohjceo,  lattceolala,  ruma 
{oi  pumila),  and  xanthocarpa.  Old  trees 
flower  and  fruit  freely,  the  fruit  being  an 
inch  or  more  long,  Cherry-like,  bright  red, 
yellow  or  violet.  C.  oMctnalit  from  Japan 
and  Cores  reBembles  the  Cornelian  Cherry 
in  appearance,  but  may  be  easily  distin- 
guidied  by  the  tnfts  of  rusty-colonred 
hairs  in  the  axils  of  the  main  veins  of  the 

Culture  <fc.  as  above. 

C.  NuttallL— A  native  of  the  forests 
of  CaUf omia  and  Or^on,  where  it  attains 
a  height  of  50-00  ft.,  with  leaves  like 
those  of  C.  fiorida.  The  flowers  ore 
Burronnded  usnally  by  6  large  brood 
white  bracts,  each  2-3  in.  long. 

Culture  (te.  as  above.  Seedlings  of 
this  species  are  best  grown  on  under  the 
protection  of  cold  fi^omes  for  a  year  or  two 
until  comparatively  large  and  sturdy, 
before  planting  in  the  open  border. 

C.  paniculata.  —  A  native  of  the 
United  SUtes  4-8  ft.  high,  with  pal* 
pniple  branches.      Leaves  ovate,  pointed. 
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smooth,  bokry  bonealh.  Flowon  in  July 
^lid  AnguM  ia  looM  oytnea.  Fruit  white. 
'  CwU»r«  ifc.  as  above. 

C.  pnbeacens. — This  ehmbby  Do^ood 
nowa  4-12  ft.  hi^  and  is  a  native  of 
Weatern  N.  America.  It  has  smooth  pnr- 
pUsh  braneheB  more  or  less  covered  with 
D&irs,  and  oval  or  ovale-acuta  leaves, 
green  above,  silky  white  beneath.  The 
white  flowers  appear  in  eummer,  and  are 
succeeded  by  wiute  fruits. 

Culture  tic.  as  above. 

C.  sanffninM  (Common  Dogwood; 
Dogberry;  Prickwood}.  —  A  native  of 
Britain  oiid  north  temperate  regions,  6-8 
ft.  high,  with  dork  red  Dronches.  Leaves 
2-8  in.  long,  ovate,  or  ovate  oblong,  acute, 
downy.  Flowers  in  June  and  July, 
creamy  white,  in  dense  terminal  cymes, 
sQcceeded  by  small  block  berries.  The 
variety  camdidUriTita  has  pale  yellowish- 
green  bark  ;  latifolia  has  mnoh  broader 
leaves  than  the  type ;  and  variegata  is  an 
undesirable  form  with  variegated  foliage. 

Culture  tic.  as  above. 

C.  lerice*. — A  native  of  the  United 
.States  5-8  ft.  high,  with  woolly  branehleta, 
bsiTing  a  doll  purple -colonred  bark  and 
ovate  pointed  leaves,  clothed  with  rosty 
down  beneath.  Flowers  in  summer, 
white,  in  woolly  depressed  corymbs. 
Berries  pole  blue,  roundish. 

C»,l^r«  dc.  as  above.  This  speoiee 
prefers  rather  moist  and  bosgy  titustions 
and  may  be  grown  on  the  bonwi  of  atreams, 
ponds  Ac 

C.  rtokmifeTa  {Bed  Oner  Doawood). 
A  North  American  species  4-10  ft.  hiffh, 
spreading  and  increasing  freely  oy 
prostrate  or  undei^p>nnd  etems.  Young 
shoots  bright  reddish-purple-  Leaves 
ovate  acute,  downy,  whitish  beneath. 
Fktwen  in  May,  white,  in  small  flat 
eymee.  Berries  white.  C.  Baiiayi,  a 
leoently  Introduced  Dogwood,  native  of  8. 
Canada,  ia  closely  related  but  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  this  species  b^  its  ereot 
habit,  by  the  absence  of  creepm^  under- 
gronnd  stems,  by  the  duller  brownish  bark, 
the  pearly -white  fruits,  and  the  white 
woolfiness  of  the   under   Burfaee   of  the 

CuUv^  de.  OB  above  for  C.  terieea. 

C.  strictn.— A  straight -growing  spe- 
eiea  8-lS  ft.  high,  native  of  the  United 
States,  with  reddish -brown  branches. 
Leaves  ovate,  pointed,  smooth,  green  on 


both  Btdee.  Flowers  in  June,  white,  in 
loose,  flattish  cymes.  There  is  a  form 
with  white  and  yellow  variegated  leaves. 
The  type  is  also  known  as  C.  oandidisMirtut. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

C.  suecico.— A  native  of  Britain  and 
Northern  Europe,  about  6  in.  hi^,  with 
opposite,  sessile,  ovate  leaves.  Flowers 
in  June,  dork  purple,  with  4  white 
bracts,  which  finally  change  to  green. 
Berriee  red. 

CKllicre  and  Propagation.^-'Liike  0. 
eanadennt  this  herlMceouB  species  may 
be  grown  in  swampy  or  oool  moist  places 
and  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  roots 
in  early  autumn.  It  will  also  Boorish  In 
ordinary  garden  soil  which  is  not  particu- 
larly moist. 

AUCUBA.— A  genus  of  baautdfhl 
evergreen  shmbs  with  opposite  leaves,  and 
smaO  dicsoious  flowers  in  axillary  panicles. 
In  the  mole  flowers  the  calyx  is  small,  4- 
toothed.  Petals  4,  ovate  or  lance-shaped. 
BtamenB4.  Disc  4-angled,  fleshy.  Ovary 
none.  Female  flowers :— Calyx  tube  ovoid 
or  nearly  oyUndricat,  4-toothed.  Fruit  a 
l-seeded  drupe  about  the  sise  of  the  Sloe. 

A.  japonic^. — A  native  of  Japan  6-10 
ft.  high,  with  broadly  ovate  lance -shaped 
leaves,  pointed,  toothed,  leathery  in. 
texture,  smooth  and  shining,  pole  ^^cn 
spatted  and  mottled  with  yellow.  There 
are  numerous  more  or  less  distinct  forms 
of  both  the  mole  and  female  kinds,  all 
worth  growing.  A.  kimalaica,  from  the 
Himalayas,  is  probably  a  geographical 
form  of  A.  j<w<mica.  A  large-leaved  form 
of  it  called  macrophylla  has  orange- 
oolonred  berries.  The  distinct  features  of 
the  following  varieties  are  sufidciently 
indicated  by  the  names  :  albo-viLriegata,, 
aurea,  dentata,  laiiimaeutata,  laHfoUa, 
a/nguttifolia,  pygjnma,  aalicifoUa,  rut- 
phurea,  and  virtdie. 

Cultttra  and  Fropagation. — Aucubas 
are  excellent  shmbs  for  growing  where 
others  will  not,  as  under  trees.  The 
pollen -bearing  plants  {i.e.  those  having 
stamens)  should  be  planted  near  the 
others  so  that  a  good  crop  of  bright  red 
berries  may  be  always  relied  upon. 
One  male  or  poUen-beariDg  plant  in  the 
vicinity  of  several  female  or  pistillate  onee 
will  be  sufBcient  to  ensure  fertilisation  by 
natural  moans.  Where  this  is  not  the 
cose,  the  orop  of  berries  may  be  improved 
by  eolleoting  the  pollen,  anddusting  it  with 
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K  oamel-hair  brash  on  to  the  piatU  when 
the  lip  of  the  latter  is  in  a  aticky  condition. 

Ancubas  thrive  in  imy  RHden  soil,  Emd 
nifty  be  increased  by  cutti^e  inserted  in 
li^it  sandy  eoil  in  apring  or  Batnmn  in 
iOMy  holders ;  or  from  seeds  sown  aa 
soon  OB  ripe  in  p&ns  or  boxes  in  cold 
frunea.  The  lower  brtmches  may  also  be 
layered  dnring  the  sununer  months  and 
detoobed  in  autumn  or  spring  when  well 
tooted. 

GARRYA.  —  A  genus  oontoining 
about  8  species  of  shrubs  with  4-angled 
branobes,  and  opposite  entire  or  dentioa- 
late  evergreen  leaves.  Flowers  dicecions, 
in  slender  drooping  catkins.  Petals  none. 
Stamens  4.  Ovary  1-oelIed;  styles  2. 
Berry  ovoid,  1-2.  seeded. 

G.  elliptica.— A  baantifol  Califbmian 
ever^een  BIO  fL  high,  with  elliptic,  dark 
shining  green  leaves,  hoary  beneath. 
Flowers  in  mild  winters  ae  eoriy  as 
December,  pale  greenish -white  or  yellow- 
ish in  drooping  catkins  so  much  like 
slender  tassels  that  the  name  Tsssel-biuh 
has  been  suggested  as  a  popular  name. 
Berries  black.  The  pollen  plant  is  more 
elegant  than  the  beny-beanng  one. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This  is 
the  only  species  at  present  generally 
grown.  In  warm  situations  it  makes 
a  beautiful  bnsh ;  but  it  is  often  grown 
on  a  wall.  In  cold  locahties  it  requires 
shelter.  The  plants  thrive  in  rich  sandy 
loom,  and  may  be  increased  by  seeds,  oi 
cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood  inserted 
in  sandy  loam  in  August,  and  shaded 
from  the  Bun  until  rooted.  Also  by 
budding  or  grafting  on  stooka  of  Aueuba 
japotiica,  and  by  la,yoring  the  shoots 

autumn,  and   detaching   ■"    --— ■'■ 

well  rooted. 

GRISELINIA.  — A  genus  with  8 
speciee  of  trees  or  shrubs,  having  alternate, 
often  unequal- sided,  oblong,  nearly  quad- 
rate or  lance-shaped,  thick  leatheiy  entire 
leaves,  spiny. tooUied  or  angled.  Flowers 
diteciouB,  in  terminal  panicles.  Calyx 
teeth,  petob,  and  stamens  S  in  the  male 
flowers.     Berry  ovoid. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Grise- 
linias  thrive  in  light  rich  loam,  and  may 
be  increaaed  by  cuttings  or  layers  like 
Aucubas.  Both  the  species  desoribed 
below  are  natives  of  N.  Zealand. 

G.  littoralls.  —  This  grows  80  ft.  high 
in  a  wild  state.  It  has  ovate  or  oblong 
leathery  and  glossy  leaves,  which  remain 


on  the  plant  during  winter.  It  is  a  good 
plant  for  seaside  places  and  seema  to  be 
hardy  in  the  mildest  ports  of  the  country. 

Culture  dc.  oa  above. 

G.  ludda.— OrowB  10-12  ft.  high,  with 
obliquely  ovate,  unequal- sided  leaves, 
dietinetly  veined  beneaui,  and  of  a  ■hining 
green  above.  The  varied  maeropkyUais 
chiefly  distinguishable  from  the  type  by 
its  larger  leaves. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above. 

NYSSA  fPuPBLO  Trbb) A  genus  of 

more  or  less  ailky  haired  decidnoos  trees  or 
shrubs  with  alternate  atalked  leaves  which 
are  entire  or  lobed  or  toothed  when  voong. 
The  small  polygamous -diceeioua  nowera 
are  borne  m  crowded  heads,  or  abort 
racemes  at  the  ends  of  the  aiillory  sttdks. 
The  male  flowers  have  a  somewhat  cup- 
shaped  calyx  with  5  or  more  teelh.  Petals 
and  stamens  6  or  more.  Diao  large, 
cuahion-like,  entire  or  lobed.  The  female 
flowers  have  a  more  or  less  bell-shaped 
calyx  with  5  teeth.  Petals  none  or  very 
smaU.  Stamens  none,  or  rudimentary. 
Ovary  1 -celled.    Fruit  on  oblong  drupe. 

Cult/ure  and  Propagation,  —  The 
Nyasaa  are  rather  handaome  trees,  but 
are  very  rarely  seen  outside  botanic  gor- 
dena.  They  are  chiefly  valuable  for  the 
autumn  colouring  of  the  foliage,  whi«h 
becomes  a  deep  scarlet  tint,  andtooka  very 
fine  wherever  a  good  specimen  is  growing. 
The  planta  flotmah  in  moiat  or  marshy 
peat  spots  and  may  be  planted  near  the 
edges  of  lakes,  streams,  ponds  &c.  Seeds 
do  not  often  ripen  in  cultivation,  but  the 

flanta  may  be  increased  by  layering  the 
ranchea  in  late  bi 


I  when 


N.  aqnatica  {WaUr  Tupelo).  —  A 
native  of  the  Southern  United  States, 
where  it  attains  a  height  of  80-SO  ft.  It 
haa  oval  oblong  entire  leaves  S-4  in.  long, 
glanoouB  beneath,  and  tinged  with  red  in 
autumn.  The  flowers  appear  in  April  and 
May,  and  are  aucceeded  bv  pairs  of  dark 
blue  obovoid  drupes  about  Ine  aiie  of  a  pea. 

Cultwre  ie.  aa  above. 

N.  cairitata  (Ogeechee  Lime). — This  is 
also  a  native  of  the  South  United  Statea, 
and  grows  about  SO  ft.  high.  The  leaves 
are  more  or  less  oval  or  oblong  and  downy 
beneath,  and  the  flowers  appear  in  AprU 
and  May.  The  red  Plum-like  frmts 
appear  in  due  course  and  are  of  an  agree- 
ably acid  flavour. 

Ctilture  de.  as  above. 
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1  (N.  mwHj/lora).— Bloflft 
or  Sov/r  Own;  Pejiptridge. — A  North 
Ainariotui  tree,  SO-50  ft.  high,  with  a 
habit  Mtnewhat  nMmbling  that  of  tho 
Beeoh.  The  deep  green  oval  leavei,  2-4 
in.  lonK,  are  downy  when  yonng  bnt 
■mooth  when  old,  and  are  then  remark- 
able  for  their  brilliant  orinuon  hues, 
whioh  look  efFeetive.  The  flowers  appear 
in  Ma;,  and  are  ancoeeded  by  deep  blue 
fimita. 

Culture  tie.  as  above.    This  speoiea 


fiooriehes  in  deep  rich  loam,  and  will  also 
grow  slowly  in  poor  gravelly  soils. 

N.  iiniflora. — A  native  of  the  swampfl 
of  Florida,  where  it  grows  70-90  ft.  high, 
Tlie  long-stalked  o^  tapering  leaves, 
with  2-8  teeth  on  one  side,  are  6-6  in. 
long,  and  downy  beneath.  The  small 
soUtary  flowers  appear  in  May,  and  are 
SDCoeeded  by  large  deep  bine  finiitB. 

Ciilture  (to.  as  above.  This  ia  the 
tallest  of  the  Tapelo  trees,  bnt  does  not  ap- 
pear (o  be  qnite  so  hardy  as  the  others. 


Division  II.   GAM0PETAL0U8  DICOTYLEDONS 
Series  I.  Epiqtn^  (see  p.  126). 

LVIII.    CAPRI  FOLIAGES— Guelder  Rose  Onler 

An  order  consistiDg  of  14  geaent  and  about  200  species  of  shmbs  or  herbs  with 
opposite,  simple,  or  oompouod  leaves  and  no  stipules.  Mowers  usually 
corymbose  or  cymose,  and  often  sweet-scented.  Calyx-limb  superior,  3-5- 
toothed  or  lobed,  usually  with  2  or  more  bracts  at  the  base.  Corolla  regular 
OF  irregular,  gamopetaloua  or  polypetalous,  often  2-lipped.  Stamens  4-10, 
epipetalous.     Fruit  a  berry,  drupe,  or  dry  capsule. 

SAHBUCUS  (Eldsb).  —  A  genus 
containing  10-12  speoies  of  ornamental 
trees  or  ^rubs,  rarely  herbs,  with  pinnate 
leaves,  and  large  oompoond  cymeB  of 
small  white,  yellow,  or  pinkish  flowers. 
Calyr  limb  8-6-lobed  or  toothed.  Corolla 
rotate  or  somewhat  bell-shaped,  with  3-5 
naually  imbricated  lobes.  Stamens  5. 
Fruit  a  berry-like  drape  with  8-5  one- 
seeded  stones. 

Culture  amd  Propagation. — The  Com- 
mon Elder  (S.  nigra),  as  everyone  knows, 
grows  well  in  any  soil  with  plenty  of  son- 
shine  above  and  moiBtnre  beneath.  Its 
more  ornamental  varieties  and  other 
species  do  equally  well  under  similar 
eonditions,  and  when  judiciously  |^anted 
lend  a  charm  to  the  landscape.  Herba- 
ceous kinds  like  S.  EhuXu*  may  be  in- 
creased by  dividing  the  rootstooks  in 
early  autonm  or  soring.  The  shrubby 
Idnda  increase  easily  from  outtingB  in- 
serted in  sandy  moist  soil  in  shade.  Seeds 
also  genninate  freely,  not  only  in  the  case 
of  the  Common  Elder,  but  also  the  others. 
The;  m^'be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  out  of 
doors  in  the  milder  parts  of  the  country, 
or  In  oold  frames  in  more  nnfavoiunble 
localities. 


-A  handsome  Canadian 
Elder  6-12  ft.  high,  with  pinnate  leavea 
composed  of  4-S  pairs  of  leaflets  and  an 
odd  one,  the  lowest  pair  being  often  out 
into  two  or  three  lobes.  I^  whitish 
flowers  appear  about  June  and  July,  and 
are  borne  in  long-stalked  flattiah  dusters, 
being  afterwards  suooeeded  by  pniple- 
block  fruits. 

Culture  dc,  as  above.  A  good  plant 
for  placing  near  the  mai^jins  of  lakes, 
streams  Aa. 

S.  Ebului  (Daite'e  Blood ;  Dwarf  Elder 
tte.),  —  A  native  of  Europe,  temperate 
Asia  and  N.  Africa,  and  also  the  British 
Islands,  whither  it  Is  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Danes.  It  has 
■tout  ribbed  and  grooved  herbaceous 
stems  2-4  ft.  high,  and  leaves  with  4-6 
pairs  of  oblong- lonoe -shaped,  serrate 
leaflets  4r-6  in.  long.  Flowers  in  July 
and  August,  white  tipped  with  pink,  in 
cymes  8-4  in.  across.  Berries  small, 
globose,  black.  This  plant,  which  emits  a 
somewhat  obnoxious  smell  when  braised, 
is  nseM  for  rongh  shrubberies,  banks  &c. 
It  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  roots 
in  early  autumn  or  in  spring. 
Cuilure  rfc  as  above. 
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S.  gUnca  (5.  califomu!a),—&  bMUtifol 
Elder,  native  of  California  aad  other  porta 
of  Western  Amerioa,  where  it  grows 
80-50  ft.  high.  It  very  much  rewmblei 
oar  Common  Elder  (S.  nigra)  in  the  foUsffe, 
having  lance -shapBd  eerrftte  leaflets.  The 
whituD  flowers  appear  in  early  sommer, 
and  are  Bucceedodbyblackiahfrnita  whioh 
are  remarkable  For  the  thiclt  bluieh-white 
bloom  that  covers  the  surface,  and  sug- 
gested the  Bpeoifio  name. 

CtUtare  de.  as  above. 

S.  nigra  {Gomimm  Eld«r ;  Boon  Tree  ; 
Bar  Tree). — A  well-known  British  tree 
20-26  ft.  high,  having  leaves  divided  into 
2-4  pairs  of  ovate-oblong,  or  lanoe- shaped, 
serrate  leaflets  1-8  in.  lonf;.  Flowers  in 
May  and  June,  white,  in  flat-topped 
oymee  4-6  in.  aorosa,  euooeeded  by  amaU 
black  berries,  so  mnch  used  for  malting 
Elderberry  Wine  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

There  are  several  fine-leaved  vaiieties, 
among  whioh  may  be  mentioned  •.—foliit 
auTeit — the  Golden  Elder,  with  yellow 
leaves.  A  beautiful  plant  which  may  be 
kept  dwarf  and  bn^y  by  pinohing  ont 
the  tips  of  the  young  shoots ;  laeiniata — 
JParaley- leaved  Elder,  a  handsome  tbnn 
with  finely  oat  leaves ;  monalrota,  with 
the  flowers  increased  in  parts,  branches 
atriped,  and  frnits  irregolar ;  rotundifolia, 
wiu  trifoliolate  leaves  and  roundish 
leaflets.  There  are  also  silver  and  golden 
variegated-leaved  forms,  and  forms,  with 
white  {Imieoaairptif,  and  yellowish -green 
fruits  (vireieeTu). 

Culture  <fc.  as  above. 


L   (Hart's  Elder;  Searlet- 

Berried  Elder).~A  large  shrub  10-20  ft. 
high,  native  of  S.  Europe  and  Siberia,  with 
large  pinnate  smoothish  pale  green  leaves; 
leaflets  6,  oblong  painted,  serrated,  un- 
equal at  the  base.  Flowers  in  April  and 
May,  white,  in  panicles,  succeeded  by 
scarlet  fruits  in  iavourable  places.  The 
variety  lerratifolia  is  an  elegant  shrub 
with  deeply  out  serrated  leaflets.  There 
are  also  forms  called  laeiiUata  with 
jagged  leaflets,  and  plwmcta  with  deeply 

rnatifid  ones.  The  variety /otiit  aareii 
yellow  foliage  ;  roseejtora  has  deep 
pink  or  purple-tinted  bloasonis;  tpeciahUiU 
has  purer  white  flowers  than  the  type ; 
and  tenuifoUa  ia  a  handsome  form  with 
the  leaf  segments  out  into  narrow  strips. 
Culiure  <fe.  as  above. 


VIBURNUM.— A  genus  oontaining 
about  80  species  of  omamentAl,  deoidnona 
or  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  with 
opposite,  rarely  whorled  leaves,  stalked, 
entire,  serrate  or  toothed,  always  simple, 
with  or  without  stipules.  Flowers  white 
or  pinkish,  jointed  on  tbe  pedicels,  in 
terniinal  or  axillary  o^es,  eorymbe,  Of 
panicles,  hermaphrodite,  or  the  enter 
ones  much  larger  and  sterile  (as  in 
Hydrangea).  Calyx-tube  turbinate  at 
ovoid  ;  limb  short,  equally  5-toothed. 
Corolla  regolar,  rotate,  beU-ehaped  or 
tubular,  with  5  equal  imbrioUed  lobes. 
Stamens  6,  eptpetalous.  Fruit  a  1- 
aeeded,  dry  oi  fleshy,  ronnd  or  flattened 

Culture  and  Propagation Uoet  of 

the  Vibnmnma  are  easily  grown  in  any 
£»irly  good  soil  with  plenty  of  moisture  at 
the  root  in  aummer.    They  are  increased 

by  layers ;  or  by  cuttings  of  the  half- 
lipened  young  shoots  inserted  in  sandy 
sod  in  a  eold  frame,  or  under  handlights 
in  a  shady  place.  In  autumn  or  winter  a 
little  pruning  or  thinning  ont  of  dead  or 
useless  branches  may  be  needed,  and  a 
good  (op-dressing  of  manure  wiU  be  highly 
beneficial  to  the  plants. 

The  genus  is  familiar  to  almost  every 
one  by  means  of  the  Snowball  Tree  or 
Guelder  Rose  {V.  Opalut)  and  the 
Launiatinus  {V,  Tiniu).  But  there  are 
several  other  fine  species  in  cultivation, 
all  worth  growing  either  in  bordere  or 
shrubberies,  or  in  groups  by  themselves 
on  grass  Ac. 

V.  acerifolinm  (DoeknuKlM).  —  A 
pretty  compact  shrub  about  4  ft.  high, 
native  of  the  N.E.  United  States. 
Leaves  roundish,  Afaple-like,  somewhat 
coarsely  toothed  and  8-lobed,  downy 
beneath,  4-5  in.  across,  becoming  a 
bright  claret  colour  in  autnmn.  Flowers 
in  May  and  June,  white,  on  slender 
stalked  cymes  2-8  in.  across,  with  very 
few  sterile  blossoms,  or  none.  Fruit 
black,  oval. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 


\.  compact  shmb 
about  6  ft.  high,  native  of  swampy  places 
in  N.  America.  Leaves  S-4  in.  long, 
thick,  leathery,  ovate-oblong.  Flowers 
in  June,  yellowish -white,  in  flat  cymes 
4-S  in.  across.  Fruit  handsome,  rosy  at 
first,  changing  to  bluisb-blaok. 
Culture  Sc.  as  obovet 
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V.  cofiaceniD.— A  reoently  introduced 
Cbioese  apeoies  with  dftrk  evergreen 
leaves,  8-5  in.  long,  pointed,  smooth, 
distantly  toothed,  somewhat  resembling 
dioK  of  a  green  Auouba.  Flowen  in 
■mnmer,  white,  dmost  tubular,  in  small 
terminal  oorymbs. 

CvAtwre  dc.  as  above. 

V.  cotinifoiium  {Indian  Wayfaring 
Tree).—  A  pretty  Himalayan  shruo  6-10 


ft.   high,   with    ovate   or   elliptic   leaves. 
eJmOBt    entire,    rarely   coarsely    i 
umially    woolly    beneath.      :B1ow 


crenate, 


Jose,  white,  in  dense  terminal  corymbs 
3-8  in.  acroBS. 

Cullare  ite.  as  above. 

V.  dentatum  (F.  montanum).  — 
Ameriean  Arrow  Wood.  —  A  handsome 
shrub  5-10  ft.  high,  native  of  the  Eastern 
United  States.  Leaves  2-4  in.  across, 
broadly  ovate  or  roundish,  strongly  veined, 
deeply  and  nearly  toothed,  often 
bearded  in  the  asls  of  the  veins.  Flowers 
in  June,  white,  all  small  and  fertile,  in 
terminal  cymes  8-4  in.  across.  Fruit 
dark  blue  or  purple,  small,  ovoid,  rarely 
ripened  in  this  country.  There  is  a 
Tariegated  form. 

CuUuTe  tfc.  as  above. 

V.  dilatattun. — A  handsome  Japanese 
shrub  6-10  A.  higb.  Leaves  8-S  in.  long, 
varying  from  roundish  to  obovate,  usually 
abrupUy  and  bluntly  pointed,  coarsely 
and  unevenly  toothed,  slightly  hairy,  on 
stalks.aboDt  }  in.  long.  Flowers  in  June, 
while,  ^  in.  across,  in  branched  cymes 
3-6  in.  across.  Fruit  brilliant  red.  This 
species  is  atiU  very  rare. 

CuUare  dc.  as  above. 

V.  eromm. — A  sturdy  Japanese  and 
Chinese  shrub  6  ft.  or  more  high,  with 
much-forked  branches,  and  ovate-pointed 
leaves,  3-4  in.  long,  with  small,  linear 
stipules.  Flowers  in  summer,  greenish- 
white,  in  small  clusters.     Fniit  red. 

Culture  tte,  as  above. 

V.  furcatum  (7.  cordifoliatii). — A  rare 
and  handsome  Japanese  shrub,  12-15  ft. 
high,  with  large,  broad,  almost  round 
leaves,  which  assume  brilliant  soarlet  and 
reddish'purple  hues  in  autumn,  and  con- 
stitute the  chief  ornamental  value  of  the 
plant. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 


1  (Wayfaring  Tree).  —  A 
beantifu]  British,  Eiuopean  and  iempe- 
rate  Asiatic  tree  12  10  ft.  high  or  more. 


Leaves  broadly  obloUg,  heart-shaped,  2-  4 
in.  long,  serrulate,  wrinkled,  rich  red  in 
autumn,  covered  with  a  pale  down 
beneath,  also  on  the  young  branches. 
Flowers  in  May  and  June,  whit«,  i  in. 
across,  in  flat,  stoutly  rayed  cymes.  Fruit 
at  first  red,  afterwarae  black.  There  is  a 
rather  valueless  form,  with  variegated 
white  and  yellow  leaves. 
Culture  de,  as  above. 

V.  lantanoides  {V.  alni/oliium).  — 
Hobble  Bujh ;  Mooteviood. — A  beauti- 
ful N.  American  shrub  or  small  tree,  with 
roundly  ovate  or  heart-shaped  leaves,  8-6 
in.  across,  bluntly  pointed,  closely  serrated, 
beautifully  claret-tinted  in  autumn,  with 
a  rusty  down  on  the  veins  beneath,  as 
well  as  on  the  stalks  and  young  branches- 
Flowers  in  May,  white,  the  outer  ones 
sterile,  an  inch  or  more  across,  in  broad, 
flat,  sessile  cymes.  Fmit  at  first  coral- 
red,  afterwards  dark-purple  or  black. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  does  not  sncoeed  in  all  places.  It 
probably  reijuires  a  moist  and  somewhat 
shady  position.  It  is  said  to  grow  well 
grafted  on  stocks  of  V.  Lantama. 

V.  Lentago  (V.  nilidmn).  —  Sheep 
Berry;  Sweet  Vibamttm. — A  handsome 
tree  15-80  ft.  high,  native  of  Eastern  N. 
America,  with  long-stalked,  shining,  ovate 
or  lance-shaped  leaves,  tapering  rather 
abruptly  to  a  fine  point,  and  minutely 
and  regularly  toothed  on  the  marsins. 
Flowers  from  May  to  July,  creamy  white, 
all  fertile,  in  a  sessile  cyme.  Fruit  bluish- 
black,  edible,  sweet,  oval,  about  \  in- 
long. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

V.  nuUTOcephalum  (F.  Fortunei}.  — 
This  beautiful  Chinese  shrub  is  said  to 
reach  a  height  of  about  20  k.  Leaves 
bluntly  ovate,  2-4  in.  long,  denticulate, 
with  a  roughiah  down  on  the  under  sur- 
face. Flowers  in  June,  all  large  and 
sterile,  1-li  in,  across,  pure  white,  borne 
on  pyramidal  trusses. 

The  variety  Keieleeri  is  the  wild  type, 
from  which  the  cultivated  F.  tnaoroce- 
pluiluTn  has  sprung.  It  is  like  the  sterile 
plant  in  habit,  but  the  centre  of  the  flower 
trusses  have  small,  fertile  flowers,  the 
outer  ones  only  being  sterile. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

V.  molle.— A  vigorous  shrub  6-12  ft. 
high,  native  of  the  S.F.  United  States, 
and    closely  related    to    V.    dentatum. 
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Leaves  broadly  oval,  obovale  or  ovate, 
ooareely  orenate  or  toothed,  very  downy 
beneath.  Flowera  in  July,  white,  in 
downy  oymes.  Fmit  puiple  or  blue, 
ovoid,  email,  but  lai^r  thui  that  of  V. 
dent<Uum. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

V.  andum  (Ameriean  With«  Bod).— A 
native  of  the  N.  United  States,  6-10  ft. 
hi{^,  and  closely  resembling  V.  catai- 
nmdtt.  Leaves  thick  and  glossy,  oval, 
oblong  or  lance-shaped.  Flowera  in  Uay 
and  June,  white,  all  fertile,  in  shortly 
stalked  cymes.  Fruit  black  when  ripe, 
sweet,  ovoid,  \  in.  long.  There  is  a 
variety  called  Claifloni   but   very  rarely 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

V,  odoratiMJmuin  (V,  Atoafuk^. —  A. 
handsome  evergreen  Chinese  shmb,  6-10 
ft.  high,  with  eUiptio,  leathery,  shining 
green  leaves  S-6  in.  long,  entire  or  some- 
what einoate -toothed.  Flowers  in  May, 
small  and  doll  white,  bat  very  fragrant, 
in  corymbs  2-4  in.  hi^. 

Ims  species  is  only  hardy  in  the 
southern  ports  of  England  and  Ireland. 
In  cooler  places  it  requires  the  shelter  of 
a  aonth  wall. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

V.  Opalva  {V.  edule ;  V.  Oxycoccut).—^ 
G-aelder  Bote;  SiiowbaU  Tree;  Cran- 
berry Tree;  Dog  Bowan  Tree;  Marsh 
or  Waier  Elder  dc. — A  handsome  shrub 
t>-16  ft.  high,  native  of  the  British  Islands, 
Europe,  N.  and  W.  Asia,  and  N.  America. 
Leaves  2-8  in.  long,  8-lobed,  the  young 
ones  downy ;  lobes  unequal,  serrated. 
Flowers  in  June  and  July,  creamy  white, 
in  rounded  cymes  2-4  in.  acroBB.  Fruits 
red,  ^obose,  translucent,  j  in.  in  dia- 
meter, very  handsome  in  autumn. 

The  variety  tterile  is  best  known  as 
the  Guelder  Rose  or  Snowball  Tree,  and 
is  remarkoble  for  having  nearly  all  pure 
white,  sterile  flowers,  which  cannot  of 
course  produce  the  beautiful  fruits  of  the 
lesB  showy  form. 

There  is  a  variety  called  fruetu  luteo, 
with  yellow  instead  of  red  berries;  nanitm, 
a  curious  dwarf  plant,  1-2  ft.  high, 
forming  dense,  rounded  tnfts,  bnt  does  not 
flower  freely.  There  is  abo  a  form  (foliii 
variegatU)  with  white  and  yellow  varie- 
gated leaves. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 


elliptic  or  roimdlab,  coarsely  serrated, 
plaited  leaves  8-5  in.  long,  smooth  above, 
down;  beneath.  Flowers  in  May  and 
June,  pnre  white,  oU  sterile,  in  f^obnlar 
heads  8  in.  or  more  across,  at  the  tip  of 
almost  every  branch,  and  resembling  the 
Guelder  Rose.  Botanieally  V.  pUcatum. 
is  the  sterile  form  of  V.  tontenlomm. 
When  well  established  F.  plicatum  is 
perhaps  the  finest  species  in  onltivatioQ 
and  is  very  hardy. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

V.pnuufoliom  {BlaekSaiv). — A  native 
of  the  Central  and  Southern  United 
States  6-16  ft.  high.  Leaves  dark  ■>iiniiig 
green  like  those  of  a  Hum,  finely  and 
sharply  serrated,  often  oesmning  beautifbl 
red  or  purple  tints  in  antumn.  Flowers 
in  Ma^  and  Jane,  pure  white,  saoceeded 
by  blmsh-blaok  froits. 

Culture  dc,  aa  above. 

V.  pubescens.— A  somewhat  compaot 
shrub  6  ft.  or  more  high,  with  ronudish, 
coarsely  toothed  leaves  11--2}  in.  long 
on  purphsh,  down^  stalks.  Flowers 
in  June,  creamy  white,  tabular,  in  flat 
cymes.  Fruits  oval,  ^  in.  long,  blnish- 
black.    It  is  a  native  of  N.  America. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

V.  SiKboUHV.reticulatum). — A.etroiig 
sturdy  Japanese  bush  with  dark  glassy 
green,  obovate  leaves  2-S  in.  long,  stronf^y 
veined  and  coarsely  toothed  towards  thie 
apex.  Flowers  in  early  summer,  creamy 
white,  all  fertile,  in  flat  terminal  cymes. 
Fruit  black,  shout  1  in.  long. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

V.  Tinus  (Launutinut) An  orna- 
mental ever^preen  8-lOft.hi^  with  ovate 
oblong  entire  leaves,  glsjidular  hairy 
beneath.  Flowers  from  Christmas  to- 
Easter,  rosy  in  bud,  white  when  open,  in- 
flat  trusses  2-8  in.  across.  Fruits  dark 
blue,  rarely  produced.  It  b  a  native  of 
the  Mediterranean  region. 

Culture  (fc.  OS  above.  Except  in  severe 
vrinters  this  species  is  hardy  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  but  prefers  sunny 
situations.  If  cut  down  by  frost  new 
branches  arc  almost  sure  to  spring  up 
again.  There  are  severiJ  varieties,  includ- 
ing :  Frabeli,  with  pale  green  leaves  and" 
white  flowers ;  hirtum,  which  flowers  in 
autumn  and  winter  and  has  oval  oblong 
leaves,  hairy  beneath;  luoidum  flowers 
in  spring,  leaves  large,  shining,  smooth. 
Thtffe  is  a  sub-variety  of  this  with  varie- 
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form ;  virgatiim.  an  Italian  variety  with 
obloDg  laace-shaped  leaves,  hairy  beneath. 
Mid  on  the  maj^ina.  There  are  others, 
aaoh  as  jiunrureum,  pyramidale,  rotwndi- 
folitun,vanabil«  Ac.  more  or  leBgdiatinot. 

V.  tomeiita9iuii.~Thi«  is  the  fertile 
flowering  form  of  V.pHcatam,froiD  which 
it  differa  in  having  more  hairy,  oblong, 
aerrate,  roughiah  leaves,  and  only  the 
outer  flowers  large,  showy  and  sterile, 
those  in  the  centre  being  Emaller  and 
with  stamens  and  pistil. 

Caltv/re  /tc.  aa  above. 

SYMPH0RICARPU5  {St.  Fet«r'* 
Wort ;  Snowberry  rree).— A  genns  oon- 
tttining  about  6  speeies  of  handsome  dwarf 
deoidnons  ahrubs,  with  opposite,  shortly 
stalked,  ovate,  entire  or  sinuate- toothed 
leaves.  Flowers  small  in  short  axillary 
lacemes  or  spikes.  Calyx  tnbe  nearly 
ronnd,  limb  irregularly  4-D-toothed. 
Corolla  fonnel-  or  bell-shaped,  4-6.1obed. 
Stamens  4-S.  Drupes  berry-like,  white 
or  red,  ovoid  or  round,  fleshy,  4-stiDned. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Snow- 
berries  grow  well  in  ordinary  garden  soil 
and  may  be  increased  by  snckers  which 
are  freely  produced.  Seeds  may  be  sown 
in  the  open  border  when  ripe  in  a  prepared 
spot,  and  the  seedlings  may  be  transplanted 
in  mild  weather  the  following  spring  or 
antnnm.  fiat  the  plants  are  hardly  worth 
this  trouble.  They  are  scarcely  suitable 
for  the  flower  border  or  shrubbery  but 
make  excellent  covert  plants.  They  are 
very  graceful  looking,  with  the  green 
leaves  and  slender  branches  swaying 
gently  in  the  breeze. 

S.  occidentalia  (Wolf  Berry). —  A  na- 
tive of  N.  America,  D-A  11.  high.  Leaves 
ovate,  entire' or  sinuate-toothed,  or  lobed 
on  the  young  shootB,  downy  beneath. 
Flowers  in  summer,  white  tinged  with 
rose,  bearded  within.  Closely  related  is 
5.  Heyrri,  a  native  of  Colorado,  with 
rhomboid  prominently  veined  leaves  of 
firm  texture,  and  pretty  rose-coloured 
flowers. 

Culture  (tc.  as  above. 

S.  netamaa*  (Comrnon  Snow  Berry). 
K  a.  American  ^mb  4-6  ft.  high,  with 
oval  entire  leaves,  glancous  beneath. 
Flowers  from  Jnly  to  September,  rosy,  in 
looM  spikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ; 
corolla  bearded  inside.      Berries  white. 


almost  aa  lai^  aa  a  Barcelona  Knt, 
persistent  during  the  winter.  There  is 
a  variety  called  paueifiorut  with  fewer 

flowers. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

S.  Tulearis  {Coral  Berry;  Indian 
Cturani ;  Common  St.  Peter' i  Wort). — 
A  North  American  shrub  8-6  ft.  high, 
with  blunt  elliptic-ovate,  glancoua  leaves, 
downy  beneath.  Flowers  fatta  July  to 
September,  red  and  yellow,  in  small 
dense  closters  in  the  auls  of  the  leaves  ; 
corolla  alightly  bearded.  In  winter  one 
of  the  chief  attractions  of  this  shrub  is 
the  white  berries,  which  are  borne  in 
great  abundance  and  are  very  conspicu- 
ous. There  is  a  pretty  variety  {foliii 
variegatit),  having  the  leaves  beautifully 
variegated  with  green  and  yellow.  This 
species  is  now  known  as  S.  orbietilatue. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

ABELIA.  —  A  genus  of  very  orna- 
mental deciduous  or  evergreen  shrubs 
with  stalked  opposite  leaves,  and  terminal 
or  axillary  clusters  of  flowers.   Calyx-lobes 

'  lea^  or  linear.  Corolla  funnel- shaped, 
6-lobed.  Stamens  4,  equal ;  or  2  long 
and  2  short.  Ovary  8-oelled.  Fruit  a 
leathery,  1- seeded  berry. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Abelias 
are  hardy  only  in  the  sonthern  parts  of 
England  and  Ireland,  although  in  more 
northern  parts  they  may  survive  hard 
winters  with  a  little  protection  against 
sunny  south  walls.  They  thrive  in  a 
mixture   of  sandy    peat  and    loam,    and 

.  Qtay  be  increased  by  layers ;  or  by  cuttings 
in  sandy  soil  in  summer,  under  glass,  or 
in  a  cold  frame. 


{A.  rupettrui).  —  A 
deciduous  bairy  Chinese  shrub  about  d  it. 
high  with  small  oblong  leaves.  Flowers 
in  aatumn,  small,  pink,  in  pairs  at  tite 
tips  of  the  branches,  sweet-scentol ; 
sepals  leaty,  reddish-tinged.  The  variety 
grandifiora  is  a  garden  seedling  willi 
rosy  white  flowers. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above. 

A.  floribunda. — A  free -flowering,  ever- 
green Mexican  species  about  8  ft.  high, 
with  ovate  oblong  leaves.  Flowers  in 
March,  rose- purple,  2  in.  long,  in  drooping 
axillary  clusters. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  This  is  rather 
tender  in  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom 
and  is  best  ^wn  agunst  a  south  wall 
in  such  localities. 
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A.  aenwt*.— A  fine  Chinese  evergTean 
shmb  aboirt  8  ft.  high,  with  serrated 
leavee.  Flowers  in  Marcli,  pale  red, 
eweet-scented,  large. 

Cvrllare  rfc,  M  above. 

A.  spathulata.  —  A  free-flowering 
Japanese  evergreen  shrub  2-8  ft.  high. 
Leaves  about  2  in.  long,  elliptic  lance- 
aliaped,  bluntly  pointed,  sinaate-toothed, 
emooth  above,  downy  beneath,  edged 
with  purple.  Flowere  in  April,  about  1 
in.  long,  in  pairs,  white  with  yellow 
blotohes  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

A.  triflora. — A  pretty  Himalayan  shrub 
2-8  ft.  high,  with  ovate  lance-shaped 
pointed  leaves  2-3  in.  long.  Flowers  in 
summer,  j  in.  aoroaa,  in  threes  in  large 
cliuters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  at 
the  ends  of  branches ;  they  are  pale  yellow 
inside  with  a  pink  or  purple  tube,  and 
white,  oblong,  wavy,  rafleied  petals. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  When  well 
grown  this  is  a  very  striking  plant  when 
covered  with  masses  of  its  sweet-scented 
flowers. 

A.    uniflora.  —  A  handsome    Chinese 

Species,  with  broadly  lance-shaped  thick 
eep  green  shining  leaves,  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  common  Myrtle,  and  large 
pink  and  white  bell-shaped  flowers  droop- 
ing from  the  branches  in  August.  Calyx 
lobes  leafy  and  tinged  with  brown. 
Culture  ifc.  as  above, 
LINNJEA.— A  genus  with  only  one 
species,  native  of  Britain  and  the  N. 
Hemispbeie. 

L.  WeallB.  —  A  pretty  trailing  sub- 
shrubby  creeping  evergreen  wit>i  roundish 
or  ovate,  orenate,  slightly  bairy  leaves. 
Flowers  in  June  and  July,  flesh-coloured, 
twin,  drooping,  fragrant,  on  axillary 
peduncleB.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  S-parted, 
with  a  cylindrical  tube.  Stamens  4,  two 
short  and  two  long. 

Culture  aiul Propagation. — This  is  an 
excellent  plant  for  moist  parts  of  the 
rockery  or  in  cool  borders.  It  thrives  in 
peaty  boU,  and  may  be  increased  by 
division  in  early  autumn  or  spring. 

LONICERA  (Honethocklb).  —  This 
gjuuB  contaitia  about  80  species  of  erect, 
■trailing,  or  climbing  shrubs,  with  opposite, 
simple,  entire  or  lobed,  deciduous  or  ever- 
green leaves.  Flowers  often  fragrant, 
cymoae,  axillary   or   capitate,   sometimes 


adhering  by  the  ovary  ia  pairs.  Calyx- 
limb  of  5  often  unequal  teeth.  Corolla 
tubular  or  bell-shaped,  gibbons  in  some 
species  at  the  base,  limb  obliqne  or  2- 
lipped.  ataraeng  6.  Fruit  a  fleshy,  2-8- 
ceUed  berry. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Loniceras 
are  charming  plants  for  covering  walls, 
arbonrs,  trellises  &c.  They  love  sunshine, 
and  a  light  rich  soil,  and  uiould  therefore 
not  be  planted,  as  is  often  seen,  in  deep 
shade  at  the  base  of  a  shady  tree,  where 
the  roots  have  to  struggle  for  existence  on 
the  scanty  remnants  left  by  those  of  the 

In  some  of  the  deciduous  species  a 
little  judicious  pruning  is  ooeaeionally  re- 
quired. The  old  wood  should  be  thinned 
ont  to  induce  new  growrths  to  develop, 
thus  giving  a  chance  of  greater  profusion 
of  flower,  and  also  keeping  the  plants  well 
furnished  with  leaf-bearing  shoots. 

Loniceras  root  readily  in  autnmn 
irom  cuttings  of  the  ripened  young  shoots 
placed  in  sandy  soil  under  a  han^ight  or 
in  a  cold  fianie.  They  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  layers  or  from  seeds.  The 
latter  may  be  sown  when  ripe  or  in  spring 
in  cold  frames,  afterwards  pricking  the 
seedUnge  out  when  large  enough  into 
hght  rich  soil. 

L.  Albert!.  — A  distinct  and  pretty  ' 
smooth  branching  sbrub  ^-8  ft.  high, 
native  of  Eastern  Turkestan,  with  slender 
dependent  branches.  The  rather  blunt 
linear  oblong  leaves  about  an  inch  lour 
resemble  those  of  Lycium  (see  p.  691),  and 
have  a  glaucous  hue.  The  sweet-scented 
rosy-lilac  flowers,  with  an  almost  regular 
6-parted  corolla,  appear  in  June  in  pairs 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
C'lllvre  -fc.  as  above. 
L.  alpigeiUL — This  species  grows  about 
G  ft.  high  and  is  a  native  of  the  mountains 
of  Central  and  S.  Europe,  and  the  Hima- 
layas. The  erect  stems  are  fumislied 
with  ova!  lance-shaped  acute,  shortly 
stalked  leavee,  the  margins  of  which  are 
slightly  toothed.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
Homewhat  dull  red,  and  appear  in  April 
and  May.  There  is  a  dwarf  variety 
(niinii)  about  a  foot  high,  which  makes  a 
useful  rock  plant,  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  shining  crimson  Cherry-like  fruits  in 
August  and  September. 

L.  loFbbiana,  from  the  Himalayas, 
is  closely  related  to  this  species.  It  has 
lai^     oblong-elliptic    leaves,    abniptly 
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pointed,  aod  2 -lipped  yellowish-green 
flowen  tinged  with  pmple  outeide. 

Culture  lie.  u  above. 

L,  Bngftutifolia. — A  rather  handBome 
deciduoDE  ehmb  4-6  ft.  high,  native  of  the 
HimslayoB.  It  has  ale  nder  branches  and 
narrow  lanoe- shaped  leaves  rather  more 
than  an  inch  long,  and  fringed  with  hairB 
on  the  msj-gins.  The  small  tubular  pole 
yellow  flowers  appear  in  April  and  Uaj, 
and  are  borne  in  purs  at  the  end  of  a 
slender  drooping  stalk  issuing  from  the 
leaf  axil. 

CnUure  Ac.  as  above. 

L.  b«Ua.  —  A  very  handsome  bnsh 
Honeysuckle  about  4-6  ft.  high,  eaSA  to 
be  a  hybrid  between  the  Japanese  L. 
MoTTowi  Eind  L.  tatarica.  It  retains  its 
leaves  until  quite  late  in-  autumn,  and 
in  April  and  May  produces  its  soft  yellow 
or  rose-tinted  flowers  in  great  abundance. 
These  are  afterwards  followed,  about 
Joly,  with  showy  ntaeees  of  scarlet  fruits 
resembling  Bed  Currants,  The  variety 
aibida  with  whitish  blossoms  is  an  excel- 
lent plant. 

Ciilture  lie,  as  above. 

L.  Caprifolium. — A  native  of  Central 
and  S.  Europe  and  W.  Aula,  but  now 
naturalised  in  the  copses  of  Cambridge 
and  Orford.  Upper  leaves  united  by 
very  brood  bases,  oblong  or  triangular, 
glaucous  beneath ;  lower  ones  sttdked, 
broadly  ovale  or  oblong.  Flowers  in 
May  and  June,  yellowish,  with  a  purplish 
tube  2  in.  long,  highly  fragrant,  borne  in 
capitate  whoru.    Berries  ^obose,  scarlet. 

CuHwre  ifc.  as  above. 

L.  coofnsB  {L.  halleana). — A  slender 
twining  Japanese  speoies  with  ovate,  deep 
green  leaves,  sometimes  ruddy  tinted. 
Flowers  in  summer,  pure  white  at  first, 
'shangins  to  yellow,  in  pairs  froui  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  at  the  tips  of  the  young 
shoots.  This  plant  is  now  regarded  iie  a 
variety  of  L.  japonica. 

Culture  ite.  as  above. 

L.  etmsca. — A  deciduous  Europ«an 
cHmber  with  obovate,  blunt,  downy  leaves, 
lower  ones  shortly  stalked,  appei  ones 
united  at  the  base,  acute.  Flowers  in 
May  and  June,  purple  outside,  yellow 
wiuiin,  sweet-scented,  in  vertioillate  heads 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  L.  $empM-- 
Jloreiu  is  probably  a  variety  of  this. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Requires  to  be 
grown  in  warm  sheltered  spots. 


L.  txf*  {h.  FTfaBri).~k  pretty  N. 
American  climber,  with  smooth,  thickiBh, 
oboTBte  or  oval,  very  pale  green  letives, 
glauoouB  on  both  sides,  the  2^  upper  pidrs 
united  into  round  cup-Ilke  disks.  Flownv 
in  June,  bright  yellow  ;  tube  of  the  oorolla 
somewhat  gibbous. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 
L.  flaTescens.~~ThiB  sbrabby  Honey- 
suckle is  also  known  in  some  gardens  as 
L.  viehbiana,  the  true  plant  of  which, 
named  by  Wollioh,  is  probably  not  in 
cultivation,  or  very  rarely  seen.  The 
plant  here  described  is  said  to  be  a  native 
of  British  Columbia.  It  has  lance-  shaped 
tapering  leaves,  ovate  acute  bracts,  and 
united  brocteoles,  which  conceal  the  base 
of  the  almost  regular  corolla.  The  flowers 
appear  in  early  Bummer  and  vary  in  colour 
fnnn  sulphur- yellow  to  citron-yellow,  and 
are  slightly  covered  with  glandular  hairs. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 
L.  flexuosa  {L.  brachi/poda). — A  ded- 
daouB  Japanese  purple-stemmed  elimW, 
withsmooth,  ov&te-oblong  acute  leaves  on 
short  stalks,  and  ruddy  tinged.  Flowers 
in  June  and  July,  yellow  or  purplish, 
nearly  sessile,  sweet-seented.  This  is  now 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  L.  Japonica. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 
L.  fragrrantiaaima.— A  beautiful  Chi- 
nese  climber,  with  oblong  ovate  acute 
leaves  rounded  at  the  base,  nearly  smooth 
and  almost  evergreen,  except  in  severe 
winters,  when  they  drop.  Flowers  in 
January  and  February,  creamy-white  or 
pale  yellow,  sweet-scented,  nearly  1  in. 
across,  tube  short,  mouth  expanded,  ap- 
pearing before  the  leaves  are  developed. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 
L.  grata.  —  A  vigorous  climber  from 
the  New  England  States,  with  brood, 
^auoons,  almost  evergreen  leaves. 
Flowers  in  May  in  clusters,  whitish  with 
a  purple  tube  fading  to  yeUow,  sweet- 
scented.  This  plant  is  now  regarded  as  a 
form  of  Ii.  Caprifolium. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 
Lm  bisiHda  {L.  brattcala). — A  Hima- 
Uyon  Honeysuckle  2-8  ft.  high,  with  hairy 
branches  and  shortly  stalked  oblong  acute 
ciliote  leaves,  lj-2  in.  long,  smooth  on 
both  Borfocea.  The  drooping  greenish- 
white  flowers  about  1  in.  long  appear  in 
early  summer,  in  pairs,  having  large  ovate 
bracts,  and  are  followed  in  ftutumn  by 
purple- coloured  berrii^s. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 
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L.  implexft  (L.  baUariea).—A  luitive 
of  the  Balearic  Idee,  Bicily  &e.,  vith 
ronndish  eveigrGen  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  purple  ootaide  and  jellow  within,  and 
BBEume  a  deeper  yellow  tinge  with  age. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  This  ia  rather 
too  tender  for  northern  porta  of  the  king- 
dom, and  even  in  good  looalities  it  cannot 
he  regarded  as  a  vigorouB  grower. 

L.  japonlca  (2^.  ehinentii). — A  slender 
haii7  Japanese  and  Chineee  climber  with 
ebdked,  ovate-aoute,  hair;  leaves,  pole 
beneath.  Flowere  from  July  to  Septem- 
ber, about  1  in.  long,  red,  hairy  outside, 
white  within,  sweet-scented,  in  pairs  at 
the  tips  of  the  young  ahoote.  The  variety 
aur«o-r«tTcu  lata  is  an  elegant  climber  wiM 
more  or  lesa  elliptic  leavee  beautifully 
netted  with  golden  yellow. 

Culttire  ic.  as  above. 

L,  Keaselringi. — A  dwarf  and  much- 
branghed  shrub,  native  of  Eamtuhatka. 
Leaves  more  or  leas  elliptic  lance-ahaped, 
green  above,  grey  beneath.  The  flowere 
appear  in  pairs  in  the  leaf  axils,  and  are 
red  outside,  red  and  white  inside,  with  a 
bearded  throat. 

Culture  tie.  as  above. 

L.  KoroUcowi  (L,  florihunda).  —  A 
native  of  Turkestan  with  small  grey-green 
ovate  leaves  and  numerous  pale  roae- 
eolonred  blossoms  borne  oh  short  twigs. 
There  aeema  to  be  another  plant  un&r 
tliia  name  having  ^ellowiah- white  flowere 
and  orange-red  muts. 

Culture  rfc.  aa  above. 

L.  MoAckL— A  rather  pretty  Man. 
churion  ehrub  with  oblong  aonte  leaves, 
and  almost  stolkless  white  flowers  pro- 
duced in  the  leaf  axils  in  early  sonmier. 
The  ooroUa  is  less  than  an  inch  in  length, 
and  ia  2-Iipped,  the  lower  lip  being  nhortly 
4-lobed. 

Culture  /fc.  as  above. 

L.  MoiTOwi. — A  handsome  Japanese 
Honeysuckle  resembling  L.  ruprechtiatut, 
from  which  it  difTers  in  having  smaller  and 
paler  green  leaves.  It  makes  a  fine  bash, 
and  is  very  ornamental  when  covered  with 
ita  showy  red  berries. 

Culture  lie.  as  above, 

L.  Periclynicnum  {Woodbine  or 
Boneyiuclsle).  —  A  native  of  British 
hedges  and  copses,  with  climbing  twisted 
branches.  Leaves  deciduous,  1-8  in. 
long,  ovate  or  oblong,  glaucous  beneath, 
lower  onan  shortly  stalked,  npper  ones 


sessile.  Flowers  from  June  to  September, 
1-1}  in.  aoroBB,  glandular  downy,  dir^ 
red  ontdde,  yellow  inside.  Berries  round^ 
crimson.  The  variety  teroivna,  known  as 
the  '  Late  Dutch  Honeysuckle,'  produces 
its  deeper  red  flowers  in  autunm.  Belgiott, 
known  simply  as  the  '  Dutch  Honey- 
suckle,' is  a  stronger-growing  plant  than 
the   type,   and   has   flowers   red   outside, 

i'eOow   within.      QuercifoUa,  the   '  Oak- 
saved  Honeysnckle,'  has  leavea  sinuated 
like  those  of  on  Oak. 
Culture  rfc,  as  above. 

L.,  <iiiiaqneIocnlanB  (h.  divernfolia), 
A  Himalayan  species  with  elliptic  or  ovate 
leaves,  downy  beneath,  and  ciliate  on  the 
margins.  The  yellowish  flowera  appear 
in  summer  and  are  auceeaded  by  white 

Culture  lie.  as  above, 

L,  ruprecfatiaaa. — A  distinct  and  hand- 
some Honeysnckle,  native  of  Manchuria. 
The  leaves  are  pale  green,  somewhat 
downy  beneath.  The  clusters  of  pale 
j'ellow  flowers  tinged  with  rose  are  borne 
in  great  abnndanoe  in  early  summer, 
and  are  in  due  course  succeeded  by  bright 
scarlet  translucent  berries  on  gracefully 
arching  stems.  There  are  several  varia- 
tions of  this  species,  the  chief  difierenoe 
being  the  depth  of  the  colooring  in  the 
flowers. 

Culture  Jc.  as  above. 

L.  sempervirena  (Trumpet  Honey - 
tuekle).  —  A  beautifhl  North  American 
evergreen  climber  with  obovate  or  ovate 
smooth  leaves,  glaucous  beneath ;  upper 
ones  united  at  the  hose.  Flowers  in 
sprii^  and  summer,  aboat  1  in.  long, 
beautiful  scarlet  outside,  yellow  within. 
There  is  a  variety  called  minor  with 
smaller  blossoms. 

Unfortunoteiy     this    species    is    not 

Grfectly  hardy  in  all  partsof  the  country, 
nee  ita  presence  in  oool  greenhouses. 
It  grows  well  iu  aoutbem  ports,  bat  in 
other  places  requires  the  protection  of  a 
sunny  south  wall. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 
L.  StandishL— This  Chinese  climber 
is  closely  related  to  L.  fragremtUtima. 
It  has  ovate-oblong  or  ovate-lanceolate 
leoves,  fringed  at  the  edges,  and  with 
hairy  flower  stalks.  Flowers  early  in  the 
year,  white  tinted  with  purple,  sweet- 
scented.  This  is  often  confused  with 
L.  frayranlUHma,  bnt  it  is  a  purely  deci- 
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diiona   ipeoieH,  uid    does    not   open 


its 


CuUure  de.  an  above. 

L,  tatftrics.  —  A  decidnoDS  twiner, 
nativa  of  Tartuj.  Leaves  heart-shaped 
ovate,  somewhat  acute.  Flowers  in  April 
and  Mav,  in  pairs,  rosy ;  corolla  tube 
rather  gibbons  at  the  base.  Fmita  blEick, 
neurly  round  when  young,  bnt  at  length 
united  at  the  biise.  There  is  a  variety 
edbMoTa  with  white  flowers  ;  tnicrwrUha 
withsmall  pink  flowers  changing  to  yellow. 
and  sacoeeded  by  small  red  berries ; 
and  rubrifiora  with  pnrple-red  flowers. 

Cvltwv  do.  aa  above.  This  is  one  of 
the  hardiest  and  best  flowering  of  Honsy- 
Buoklea,  bat  it  has  a  tendency  to  lose  its 
leaves  rather  too  early  towards  the  end  of 

In  ZjlcMtcnm  (Xylottewn  iu/meivnun) . 
Fly  Honeyittckle. — An  erect  decidcous 
flhrab  native  of  Europe  and  N.  Asia,  bat 
natnralieed  in  parts  of  the  eastern  and 
■onthem  counties  of  England.  Leaves 
2~S  in.  long,  shortly  stalked,  ovate  or 
obovate.  Flowers  in  May  and  June,  j  in. 
across,  yellow,  downy,  sessile.  Berries 
small,  crimson.  The  variety  leueocarpum 
has  white  berries ;  melanoearpum,  block ; 
and  xanthacoitptiim,  yellow. 

Culture  tic.  as  above. 

LEYCESTERIA  (Flowbbivo  Ndt- 
Msa). — This  genua  contains  only  one 
specie*:— 

L.  formoHL — A  handsome  decidnoos 
shrub  4-6  ft.  high,  native  of  the  tem- 
perate Himalayas,  with  hollow  sterna, 
and  rather  large,  ovate-lance-shaped, 
pointed,  stalked,  smooth,  entire  leaves. 
Flowers  in  sninmei,  small,  white  or 
pnrpl^,  in  short  leafy  drooping  racemes, 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Calyx-lobes 
linear,  unequal.  Corolla  funnel-shaped, 
.i-lobed,  gibbous  above  the  base.  Bracts 
large,  leafy,  purplish,  downy,  generally  6 
under  each  whorl  of  flowers.  Berries  doll 
purplf,  many- seeded.  There  is  a  form 
with  variegated  foliage. 

CtUiure  and  PropagiUitm.  —  This 
species  thrives  in  good  gudsn  soil,  and 
in  mild  districts  will  rettun  its  foliage. 
It  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  in  spring,  or  by  udei  ones 
in  autumn  under  a  nandlight  or  cold 
frame.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in 
spring  or  in  antnmn  as  soon  as  ripe  in 
cold  frames.  The  seedlings  when  large 
enough  may  be  pricked  out  into  li^t 


rich  soil  in  warm  and  sheltered  parts  of 
the  garden.  Pheasants  are  very  fond  of 
the  berries. 

DIERVILLA  (Wbioku).—  Bush 
HoKBVSUCKLB.  ^  A  gonus  of  handsome 
flowering  shrubs,  with  opposite  sessile 
or  stalked  leaves,  and  showy  flowers  in 
axillary  and  terminal  olusters.  Calyx- 
tube  very  slender,  produced  above  the 
ovarv.  Goiolla  ftinnel-  or  bell-shaped, 
nearly  regulu".  Stamens  S.  Style 
simple,  slender,  protruding,  with  a  capi- 
tate stigma. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Diervillae 
are  among  the  best  and  showiest  of 
ornamental  flowering  shrubs,  and  for- 
tnnatefy  are  easily  grown  in  any  good 
soil  in  rather  moist  and  partially  shady 
situations.  They  are  easily  increased  by 
cuttings  in  spring  or  autumn  inserted  in 
sandy  soil  under  a  handlight,  or  from  the 
freely  produced  suckers.  In  groups  on 
grass  or  in  shrubberies  Diervillas  are 
always  eflective  when  in  leaf  and  blossom, 
although  owing  to  their  deciduous  nature 
they  are  in  a  leafless  state  for  a  short 
period  of  the  year.  Ihiring  the  winter 
months  an  opportunity  is  given  to  cut  out 
any  old  or  decaying  branches,  or  others 
which  may  be  crowding  the  centre  too 
much  so  as  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
sunshine  and  bee  circulation  of  air. 
A  good  molehing  of  well -decomposed 
manure  in  autumn  or  winter  will  oe  of 
great  assistance  in  keeping  the  plants  in 
a   vigorous,   healthy,   and   free-flowering 


There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  in  regard  to  the  naming  of  th« 
various  species.  In  the  Eew  herbarium 
there  are  specimens  labelled  D.  grandi- 
flora,  D.  florida,  D.  japonica,  D.  verti- 
color,  D.  floribunda,  and  D.  HortenM, 
all  more  or  less  alike,  the  chief  di&erence 
being  in  the  size  of  the  leaves.  The  kind 
labelled  grandijlora  has  larger  and  wider 
leaves  than  the  others,  but  to  moke  the 
confusion  worse,  this  plant  hoe  now  been 
referred  to  a  hitherto  almost  unheard-of 
species,  D.  coraemi*,  by  the '  Eew  Index.' 

D.  gfrandiflom  {D.  amaiilit).  —  A 
beautiful  Japanese  shrub  about  8  ft.  high, 
with  leaves  strongly  veined  on  the  under 
aide.  Flowers  in  early  suuimer,  pink. 
There  are  several  varieties,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned :  Abel  Cwrriire, 
ItoUnea,  itriata,  Van  Houflei,  Orteno- 
wegenei    &o.,    but    some    of    these    and 
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others  mentioned  in  oataloKnei  have 
become  intermixed  by  the  crowing  of  O. 
grandnfiora  and  D.  rosea.  The  variety 
called  jiriccnj^  has  deep  rosy  flowers  with 
a  earmine  and  yellow  throat,  and  is  a 
very  valuable  shrub  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  comes  into  bloom  early  in  May,  nearly 
a  month  before  the  other  forms. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

D.  hortcnais. — A  Japanese  shrub  4-5 
ft.  high,  with  stalked,  ovate,  pointed,  softly 
hairy  leaves,  having  crenate  or  crenate- 
serrulate  edges.  Flowers  red  or  white, 
■lightly  hcdry  outside  and  borne  in  great 
pro^ion  in  May  and  June.  The  variety 
jiivea  has  pnie  white  flowers  and  is  a 
remarkably  handsome  bush. 

Cttlture  ifc.  as  above. 

D.  Lonicent  (D.  canadenrU).  —  &.  N. 
Amerioan  shrub  6-4  ft.  high,  with  creep, 
ing  roots,  and  short-stalked,  ovate-pointed, 
serrate,  smooth  leaves,  bright  tinted  in 
autumn.     Flowers  in  summer,  yellow. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

D.  middendorfiona. — A  Siberian  shrub 
with  nearly  sessile,  ovate-lane  e-shaped, 
finely  netted  leaves,  2}-8^  in.  long, 
ebaiply  serrate  on  the  margins  and  hairy 
on  the  nerves.  Flowers  in  terming 
panicles,  yellowish -white,  (he  lower  petal 
dotted  with  pink. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 


D.  rosea. — A  Chinese  shrub  about  6 
ft.  high,  with  ovate  lance-shaped,  serru- 
late leaves.  Flowers  in  spring,  roae  or 
while,  nnmerons.  There  are  many  fine 
varieties,  including  nana,  nana  awtta 
(with  young  leaves  golden-yellow),  SUslz- 
nerl,  LavtUlei,  hooymanei  Ac.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  all  the  forms  of  D. 
grandiflora,  D.  a/malnlii,  and  D.  rotta 
are  now  placed  under  one  specific  name, 
to  wit,  D.fiorida,  according  to  the  'Kew 
Handlist.' 

Culture  Ac.  as  above. 

D.  sesailifoliA.  —  A  handsome  hardy 
shmb  8-5  ft.  high,  native  of  the  mountains 
of  N.  Carolina.  The  ovate  tapering  acute 
leaves  with  serrate  margins  are  aSout  8 
in.  long,  and  sit  opposite  each  other  on 
the  stems  without  stalks.  The  yellow 
flowers,  although  individually  little  more 
than  \  in.  across,  are  borne  in  great 
abnndance  in  June  on  short-stalked 
cymes,  and  are  decidedly  attractive. 

Culture  dc.  ss  above.  Being  a  com- 
paratively recent  introduction,  bnt  little 
con  be  said  as  to  the  behaviour  of  thla 
distinct  yellow -flowered  species.  It  seems 
however  to  be  haidy  in  dke  milder  part* 
of  the  kingdom,  and  will  doubtless 
succeed  under  the  some  conditions  as  tlie 
other  species.  There  is  a  form  of  it  called 
spIentieTis. 


LIX.  RUBIACEjE- Woodruff  Order 
A  large  order  with  about  340  genera  and  over  4,000  species  of  erect,  trailiog, 
or  climbing  h^ees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  very  few  of  which  are  hardy.  Leaves 
wmple,  opposite  or  whoried,  entire,  serrated,  toothed,  or  pionatifid-lobed. 
Stipules  persistent  or  deciduous,  free  or  adnate  to  the  leaf  stalk.  Flowers 
usually  hermaphrodite  and  regular.  Calyx-tube  adnate  to  the  ovary ;  limb 
Buperior,  somewhat  cup-like  or  tubular,  entire,  toothed  or  lobed.  Corolla 
gamopetalous,  funnel-shaped,  salver -shaped,  bell-shaped,  or  rotate,  smooth  or 
hairy  ^thia.  Stamens  as  many  as  the  corolla  lobes,  rarely  fewer,  inserted  in 
the  tube.     Fruit  a  capsule,  berry,  or  drupe,  2-10  seeded. 

The  Bocvardia,  Gardenia,  Coffee  and  Cinchona  belong  to  this  order,  but 
cannot  be  regarded  as  hardy  plants  in  the  British  Islands. 

CEPHALANTHUS.— AsmaUgenus 

of  erect-growing  shrubs  or  small  trees 
with  round  or  bluntl>^  4-angled  stems. 
Leaves  opposite  or  8-4  in  awhorl,  shortiy 
stalked,  oblong  or  ovate  lance. shaped, 
with  short  stipules  between  the  stalks. 
Flowecs  in  round  compact  heads.     Caljx 


uneqnalIy4-5-toothed,or4-lobed.  Corolla 
tubular  or  funnel-shaped,  quite  smooth, 
or  hairy  in  the  throat,  and  having  4  erect 
or  spreading  lobes.     Stamens  4. 

C.  occidentalia. — A  bandsome  decidu- 
ous shrub  6-6  ft.  high,  native  of  North 
America.     The  ovate  tapering  leaves  are 
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oppoute  or  8  in  a  whorl,  Mid  the  whitiah- 
yeliow  flovera  appear  about  July  in 
roundish  heads  at  the  ends  of  the  ahoots. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  ThiB 
lUtlu-known  plant  may  be  growa  in  the 
Bame  roil  and  altuation  as  the  hardy 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrona.  It  tikcB  a 
Dioiat  aandy  peat,  but  will  alao  flouriah  in 
ordinary  good  garden  aoil,  which  although 
luuiat  muBt  also  be  well  drained.  The 
easiest  way  to  iusrease  the  plant  is  by 
layering  the  ripened  branohes  in  autumn 
and  detaching  them  the  following  apring 
or  autumn  when  well  rooted. 

HOUSTONIA.— A  genua  with  about 
20  speoiea  of  perennial  herbs,  having  broad 
or  narrow  opposite  leaves,  and  dimorphic 
flowers  arranged  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
or  in  forked  cyinea.  Calyx  with  4  lobes, 
Bometimea  alternating  with  teeth,  erect 
or  recurved.  Corolla  fimnel-  or  solver- 
shaped,  4-lobed.  Stamens  4.  Ovary 
-2-celled. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Moat 
Honstoniaa  flower  nearly  all  the  year 
round,  and  are  excellent  little  plants  for 
the  lock  garden.  They  like  fine  sandy 
and  peaty  aoil  with  plenty  of  moiature, 
and  are  increaaed  by  diviaion  in  early 
autumn,  or  by  aeeda  in  apring  aown  in 
cold  framea  or  gentle  heat  aboat  March, 
or  in  the  open  border  about  April  and 
May.     Chiefly  natives  of  N.W.  America. 

H.  caerul««  (BlueU).  —  A  ohatming 
httle  evergreen  perennial  2-4  in.  high, 
native  of  Virginia.  Leaves  ovate-lance- 
■haped,  the  lower  onea  spoon.shaped, 
aligbtly  hairy,  and  forming  low  masaes  on 
the  ground.  Flowers  &om  about  May 
onwuds,  beautiful  light  blue,  sometimes 
white  as  in  the  pretty  variety  alba.  Co- 
rolla salver- shaped,  1  in.  across. 

CuUure  itc.  as  above. 

H.  longifolia. — A  speciea  about  6  in. 
high,  with  linear  oblong  upper  leaves,  and 
broadly  ovate,  entire,  or  twice  or  thrice 
toothed  lower  ones  tapering  at  the  base 
and  ciliated.  Flowers  in  August,  pale 
lilac  or  lavender. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

H.  sdpjllifolia.  —  A  apecies  about 
S  in.  high,  with  rather  hairy  apoon-ahaped 
leaves,  like  thoae  of  Thyme.  Flowers 
during  summer,  white. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

ASPERULA  (WooDEnFF).— Agenua 
of  about  50  apecies  of  pretty  herbaceous 


plants  with  more  or  less  4-ani;led  stema, 
and  opposite  leaves  with  one,  two,  or 
three  leaf-like  stipulea  on  each  side, 
making  the  whole  look  like  a  whorl  of 
leaves.  Flowers  terminal  and  axillary 
in  fascicles.  Calyx-limb  wanting.  Corolla 
funnel-  or  bell-shaped,  4-lobed.  Stamens 
4  inserted  on  the  tube  or  throat  of  the 
corolla. 

CuUvire  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Woodruffs  are  pretty  plants  ibr  the  margins 
of  shrubberies,  narrow  borders,  or  parts 
.of  the  rockery,  and  thrive  in  any  garden 
soil.  They  are  readily  increased  by 
division  of  the  roots  in  spring  of  summer 
after  flowering.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe  in  prepared  beds  of 
good  soil ;  or  they  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  border  in  spring,  and  transplanted 
when  large  enough  to  handle  easily,  or 
merely  thinned  out  if  sown  where  the 
plants  are  to  bloom. 

A.  cjnanchica.  —  A  smooth  British 
perennia}  9  - 12  in.  high.  Leaves  4  in  a 
whorl,  oblong  lance-ahaped.  Flowers  in 
summer,  white  or  blue,  elegantly  married 
with  red  Unes  ;  sometimes  pure  white. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  longiflora.  —  A  smooth  weak- 
stemmed  Hungarian  species  about  6  in. 
high.  Leaves  4  in  a  whorl,  linear- 
obovate.  Flowera  in  summer,  whitish, 
tinged  with  yellow  inside,  red  outside. 

Culture  tte.  as  above. 

A.  montana.  —  A  Hungarian  apecies 
6-8  in.  high.  Leaves  Imear,  lower  onea 
6  in  a  wborl,  paasing  to  4  and  2  upwards. 
Flowers  in  June  and  July,  pink. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

A.  odorata  {Sweet  Woodruff).  —  A 
charming  Britiah  plant  0-12  in.  high, 
with  square  stems,  and  lanceolate, 
minutely  toothed  leavea  8  in  a  whorl. 
Flowers  in  May  and  June,  pure  white, 
numerous.  When  dried  the  plant  haa  a 
delicious  hay-like  scent.  It  imparts  an 
agreeable  perfume  to  clothes  and  pre- 
aerves  them  from  inaeots. 

Culiure  itc.  as  above. 

A.  orientalia  (A.  axurea  ielota).-^K 
beautiful  Caucaaian  annual  about  1  ft. 
high,  with  lance-shaped,  bristly  leaves, 
about  B  in  a  whorl.  Flowers  profusely 
in  anmmer,  sky-blue  iu  colour,  very 
fragrant. 

Culture  rfr.  as  above. 
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CRUCIANELLA  lCro»rwort).—A. 
genns  oontaining  about  26  Bpeciea  of  an- 
nual or  perennial  hairy  herbs,  with  4  or 
more  linear  lanoe-Bhaped  leaveBin  awhorl. 
Flowen  in  spikes  or  fucieles ;  corolla 
funnel- ehftpod,  with  t,  long  slender  tube. 

C,  «tylo»a. — A  prettj  dwarf  proonm- 
beDt  plant,  9-12  in.  high,  native  of  the 
Cauoosna  and  Persia.  Leaves  8-9  in  a 
whorl.  Flowers  in  summer,  pale  rose, 
email,  freely  produced  in  dense  terminal 
heads,  style  much  protruding  bejond  the 
mouth  of  the  corolla.  There  ie  a  scarlet' 
flowered  foim  called  coeoinea  and  also 
one  oeUedpttrpu/rea  with  purple  blossoms. 

Culture  ar^  Propagation. — This  plant 
ie  euitable  for  borders,  bare  banks,  or 
rockeries,  in  sandy  or  chijky  soil.  It 
makes  lazge  masses  or  tufts  and  requires 
to  be  either  divided  or  cut  back  to  be  kept 
within  bounds.  It  is  easUy  increased  by 
division  in  early  aatumn  or  spring,  and 
by  means  of  seed  sown  in  cold  frames  as 
soon  as  ripe,  or  in  the  open  border  about- 
April ;  or  in  gentle  heat  about  March. 

MITCHELLS A  (tenus  with  a  few 

species  of  smooth  or  downy  creeping 
herbs,  with  opposite,  shortly-stalked,  ovate 
ronnded  leaves,  and  white  fragrsjit  flowers. 
Calyx  tube  ovoid ;  limb  8~6-toothed. 
Corolla  funnel-shaped,  bearded  in  the 
throat ;  limb  8~6-lobed,  recurved,  valvate. 
Fmit  scarlet. 

M.  repens.  ^A  pretty  little  North 
American  plant  with  small  reddish  leaves 
often  marked  with  whitish  lines.  Flowers 
in  Buumier,  white,  tinged  with  pnrple, 
fragrant,  usually  two  on  each  stem. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — A  useftd 
plant  for  rockwork  in  ordinary  soil.  It 
ina^  be  increased  by  division  in  early 
Butmnn  or  spring;  or  seeds  may  be  sown 
in  cold  frames  when  ripe,  or  in  gentle 
heat  in  March,  afterwards  transferring 
the  aeedlings  to  the  open  about  the  end  of 
May. 


NERTERA.  —  A  wnall  genua  of 
slender  smooth  or  slightly  hairy  creeping 
herbs  with  small,  opposite,  sessile  or 
stalked,  more  or  lesa  ovate  lance-shaped 
leaves.  Flowers  inconspicuous,  sesnle 
axillary,  hermaphrodite,  or  one-seied  by 
abortion.  Calyi  tube  ovoid  4^6-toothed. 
Corolla  tubular  or  fdnnel-shaped  with  a 
smooih  throat,  and  4  snb-erect  lobes. 
Stamens  4,  protruding.  Ovary  S-eelled; 
style  2-brancbed.  'FnaX  a  fleshy  red 
ovoid  or  globose  2-stoned  drupe. 

N.  depreasa  {Bead  Plant).— -k  charm- 
ing New  Zealand  plant  forming  dense 
tufts'or  massesofsmall  ovate  rather  fleshy 
bright  green  leaves.  Flowers  minute, 
greenish  or  pinkish,  succeeded  by  great 
numbers  of  juicy  bright  orsjige-red  round- 
ish berries  about  half  the  size  of  Peas. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — ^This  in^ 
teresting  little  plant  has  been  called  the 
Flowering  or  Fruiting  Duckweed,  but  it 
has  no  affinity  at  all  with  the  true  Duck- 
weed, which  is  nearer  the  Arrowheads 
(p.  806)  and  Flowering  Rushes  (p.  806). 
It  prefers  light  sandy  loam  and  a  little 
leaf  mould,  and  makes  a  bright  show  in 
the  rock  garden  if  it  can  be  grown  in  a 
cool  place  facing  north.  It  must  have 
plentf  of  light  without  strong  sunshine, 
and  also  an  abundance  of  water  during 
the  summer  months.  Grown  in  shallow 
pots  or  pons  under  similar  conditions  in 
cold  &ames,  the  plants  may  be  nsed  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  are  very  effective  in 
cold  ereenhonses.  They  may  be  increased 
by  dividing  the  tufts  in  early  qnring  and 
placing  the  pieces  in  small  pots  in  light 
soil  plunged  in  a  little  heat  until  esta. 
blished.  Afterwards  they  should  be  re- 
moved to  cooler  quarters  and  hardened 
off  as  much  as  possible.  Seeds  may  also 
be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  a  cool  damp 
shaded  frame,  afterwards  pricking  the 
tiny  seedlings  out  into  pans  of  finely 
sifted  soil. 


LX.  VALERIANEiE- Valerian  Order 
An  order  oomprisiog  9  genera  and  about  300  species  of  annoal  or  perennial 
herbs,  or  undershmbs,  with  opposite  entire  or  pinnatlfid  leaves  and  small 
flowers  Id  forked  cymes.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  sometimes  diceoious  by 
abortion.  Calys  superior,  limb  lobed  or  feathery.  Corolla  funnel-shaped, 
tube  often  spurred  at  the  base;  lobes  3-5,  unequal.  Stamens  1-5,  often 
protruding.    Fruit  dry,  indehlBcenl. 

of  which  aro  entira  or  toothed,  the  upper 
ones  pinnately  divided,  or  twice  or  thrica 
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piimately  eat  Flowers  white  or  pink, 
lu  oymea,  (pikes  or  loose  corymbs  or 
panicles.  Calyx  oat  into  fi-lS  hair-like 
divisions.  Corolla  5-lobed,  slif^tlv  gib- 
bons at  the  base.  Stamens  8,  rarely  1-2 
by  abortion. 

CuUuTt  and  Propagation. — Althongh 
there  are  abont  100  speciefl  of  Valerian 
comparatively  few  are  of  xay  ^ixAtai  T^ue. 
TheyallfloimBh  in  ordinary  flood  and  well- 
drained  garden  aoil,  bat  prefer  somewhat 
chalky  snrronndings.  They  are  iiaefol 
for  the  rougher  parts  of  the  garden,  and 
may  be  planted  on  old  ruins,  rockeries, 
banks  ka.  in  the  same  way  as  the  species 
of  Centranthns  mentioned  below.  Pro- 
pagation is  effected  easily  by  seedB  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe  in  cold  frames ;  in  gentle 
heat  in  March  ;  and  in  the  open  border 
in  April  and  May.  In  the  two  first  cases 
the  seedlings  may  be  transplanted  aboat 
the  end  of  May,  Very  oiten  seedlings 
from  self-Down  seeds  spring  up  sponta- 
neonaly,  and  thos  reproduce  the  plant 
natnrBJly.  Division  of  the  roots  may 
also  be  adopted  to  increase  the  plants  in 
early  autumn  or  in  spring. 

V.  montana. — An  elegant  perennial 
4  6  in.  high,  native  of  the  Alps.  It  forms 
bold  masses  in  the  rockery  or  border,  and 
has  entire  leaves,  the  lower  ones  being 
oblong  spoon-shaped,  the  upper  ones 
lance-shaped.  The  beautiM  m&  rosy 
pink  flowers  appear  from  April  to  Jane, 
and  are  borne  m  regular  corymbs. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 


(Cafi  Vahrian;  AU 
Heat). — This  perennial  is  a  native  of  the 
Itritiah  Islands,  and  is  found  wild  near 
the  banks  of  streams,  and  in  damp  pas- 
tures. It  grows  about  8  ft.  high,  and  the 
glaucous  leaves  sre  all  pinnately  cut  into 
entire  or  serrate  lobes.  Flowers  from 
June  to  August,  pale  pink  or  white,  in 
8- forked  corymbs- 

CultuTe  itc.  as  above.  Although  not 
80  handsome  as  other  Valerians,  this 
species  is  useful  for  damp  shady  parts  of 
the  garden.  It  emits  a  peculiar  odonr 
which  has  a  decided  attraction  for  cats. 
These  garden  pests  roll  over  and  over  the 
plants  and  enjoy  themselves  but  spoil  the 
plants.  The  Cat  Valerian  therefore 
should  not  be  planted  near  choicer  peren- 
nials, as  the  latter  are  sure  to  suffer  firom 
n  of  the  oats. 


high  and  glaucous  leaves,  the  lower  ones 
of  which  are  oval,  oblong,  entire  or 
toothed,  the  upper  ones  being  pinnately 
cut.  Flowers  white,  from  June  to  August. 
The  variegated  form  with  golden  leaves 
in  spring  is  very  pretty. 

Culhira  <tc.  as  above.  This  species  is 
also  a  favourite  with  eats. 

Other  Valerians  sometimes  met  with 
are  V.  pyrenaiea  from  the  Pyrenees.  It 
is  a  rather  coarse-growing  perennial 
2-1  ft.  high,  and  has  large  heart-shaped 
deeply  toothed  leaves  often  1  ft.  across, 
and  pale  pink  flowers  like  those  of  the 
Cat  Valerian  in  July  and  August;  and 
V.  angustifoUa,  a  glauoous  alpine  plant 
about  lj-2  ft.  high  with  linear  lance- 
shaped  leavas,  all  entire  and  nearly  per- 
foliate. Flowers  from  May  to  July,  br^ht 
rose,  bat  ocoauonally  white.  They  re- 
quire similar  treatment  to  the  other 
Valerians. 

CENTRANTHUS  (Spur  Vaterian). 
A  genus  of  10  species  of  ornamental  her- 
baceous annuals  or  perennials  with  entire 
or  pinnate  leaves.  Flowers  in  corymbose 
or  panicled  cymes  at  the  ends  of  the 
shoots.  Calyi-hmb  feathery.  Corolla 
tube  slender,  flattened  lengthways,  divided 
and  spurredatthe  base.  Stameneusu^y 
1.    t'rnit  membranous. 

CvMwra  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  grow  well  In  ordinary  garden  soil, 
and  are  verv  handsome  m  the  flower 
border,  on  old  walls,  or  rockeries.  The 
perennial  kinds  may  be  increased  by 
dividing  the  roots  in  early  autumn  or  in 
spring ;  by  cuttings  of  the  young  growths 
or  side  shoots  in  spring  or  autumn  under 
bandlights ;  or  by  seeds  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe  in  oold  frames,  afterwards  pricking 
the  seedlings  off,  and  growing  under 
glass  until  EiDout  the  end  of  May  following 
when  they  may  be  transferred  to  the 
open  air.    Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in 

Kntte  heat  in  March,  or  in  the  open 
rder  in  AprU  and  May,  but  the  best 
plants  as  a  rule  are  from  seeds  sown  in 
autumn.  The  seed  of  annuals  should  be 
sown  abont  March  in  gentle  heat  so  as  to 
have  the  plants  ready  for  the  l>order  at 
the  end  of  May. 

C.  macroBiphon.^A  showy,  oomiMct- 
growing  Spanish  annual  IJ-ii  ft.  high, 
with  fleshy  stems  and  smooth,  shining, 
broadly  oval  and  coarsely  toothed 
glaucous  leaves,  the  lower  ones  stalked 
and  jagged-edged,    upper    ones  sessile. 
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Flowers  in  Jnlj,  rosj-oaiin:n«,  larger  and 
brighter  than  those  of  C.  ruber.  Tbeie 
is  a  white-flowered  variety,  and  also  a 
strain  called  nana  remarkable  for  ita 
dwuf  oompaot  habit.  It  forms  dense 
tufta,  about  9-12  in.  high,  the  plants  being 
literally  covered  with  blossom. 
C-ulture  dc.  oa  above. 

C.  ruber  (Bed  Valerian;  Pretty 
Betty).  ~  A  beautiful  and  well-known 
perennial  2-8  ft.  high,  native  of  Europe, 
N.  Africa,  'W.  Asia,  and  naturalised  in 
the  British  Islande.  Leaves  ovate  or 
lanoa-shaped,  2-4  in.  long,  the  lower  ones 
stalked,  npper  sessile,  sometimes  toothed 
at  the  base.  Flowers  from  June  to 
September,  red  or  white,  in  dense 
corymbose  panicles.     Spur  slender. 

Culture  itc.  aa  above. 


FEDIA. — A  genus  elosel;  allied  to 
the  preceding  containing  only  the  one 
species  here  described  : — 

F.  Comucopi«.  —  A  pretty  glaucous 
annual  native  of  8.  Europe  and  N.  Airioa, 
with  purplish  stems  about  6  in.  high,  and 
ovate-oblong  toothed  leaves ;  lower  ones 
stalked,  upper  sessile.  Flowere  in  Jnly, 
red,  lilac-rose,  or  carmine,  in  corymbose 
fascicles  with  hollow  stalks.  Calyx  2-4- 
toothed.  Corolla  2-lipped  with  an  elon- 
gated tube ;  upper  lip  2-lobed,  lower  one 
8  lobed. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  is  easily  grown  in  ordinary  soil 
and  may  be  used  as  a  bordering  or  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  rockery.  Being  an 
annual  it  may  be  readily  ndsed  from 
seeds  sown  in  the  open  border  in  April, 
afterwards  thinning  the  seedlings  out. 


LXI.  DIPSACEiE— Teasel  Order 

An  order  containing  6  genera  and  about  125  species  of  biennial  or  perenniiil 
herbs,  with  opposite  rarely  verticillate,  entire,  toothed,  or  lobed  leaves,  no 
stipules,  and  flowers  in  heads  surrounded  by  an  involucre.  Calyx-limb 
superior,  cup-shaped,  entire,  lobed  or  ciliated  with  five  or  more  rigid  bristles. 
Corolla  funnel-ahaped  or  cylindric,  often  curved ;  lobes  4-5,  blunt.  Stamens 
2  or  4,  inserted  on  the  corolla  tube,  often  protruding.  Fruit:  indehisceni. 
covered  by  the  hardened  involucel. 

HORINA.  —  A  genus  containing 
about  8  species  of  smooth  or  softly 
downy,  perennial,  Thistle-like  herbs,  with 
oblong,  sinuate,  spiny-tootbed,  rarely 
entire  leaves,  and  flowers  crowded  in 
whorls  in  the  aiils  of  the  bracts  or  floral 
leaves.  Corolla  long,  tubular,  gaping. 
Stamens  4  (2  long,  2  short). 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Morinas 
thrive  in  rich  sandy  loam,  and  require 
a  little  shade  and  shelter.  The  roots  may 
be  divided  to  increase  the  plants  as  soon 
aa  flowering  is  completely  over,  and  new 
roots  will  thus  have  a  chance  to  develop 
before  the  winter  frosts  set  in. 

Unless  division  is  performed  in  early 
autumn  it  will  be  safer  to  defer  the  opera- 
tion until  spring.  Seeds  may  be  sown  also 
when  ripe  in  rich  sandy  loam  in  a  cold 
frame.  When  the  young  plants  are  large 
enough  to  handle  thoy  may  be  pricked  out 
into  pots,  and  it  is  often  safer  to  grow  them 
on  thus  until  the  second  year,  before  trans- 
ferring to  the  open  ground.  They  are  af- 
fective plants  ill  the  border  or  rockery,  and 
are  perfectly  hardy  in  the  milder  parts  of 


the  country.  In  the  northern  parts,  how- 
ever, they  may  require  the  protection  of  a 
little  dry  litter  in  severe  winters. 

H.  betonicoides.  —  A  beautiful  her- 
baceous perennial  12-18  in.  high,  native  of 
the  Sikkim  Himalayas.  It  has  linear  lance- 
shaped  Thistle -like  leaves  with  spiny  teeth 
or  hairs  on  the  margins,  and  during  the 
summer  months  bears  heads  of  bright 
rosy-purple  flowers  with  a  crimson  spot 
at  the  base  of  the  three  lower  lobes  of  the 
curved  funnel-shaped  corolla. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

U.  coulteriana.— A  pretty  species  6  18 
in.  high,  native  of  the  Western  Himalayas, 
with  narrow,  spiny-edged  leaves.  Flowem 
in  summer,  pale  yellow,  in  terminal  beads, 
bracts  united  into  a  broad  cup,  with  rigid 
spines. 

Culture  etc.  as  above. 

M.  longifolia.  — A  distinct  and  hand- 
some Himalayan  perennial  about  2  ft. high 
or  more.  Leaves  Thistle-like,  about  1  ft 
long,  leas  than  2  in.  wide,  pinnatifid,  with 
wavy  and  rather  spiny-toothed  margins. 
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Flow«n  from  Jime  to  September,  white 
in    bad,  chaining  to  delicate  pink  and 
OTimBoi],  in  crowded  whorls  in  the  axils  of 
the  upper  leaves  or  spiny  bracts. 
Ctiiturg  de.  as  above. 

DIPSACUS  (Tkasbl) A  genus  of 

erect  hain'  or  pricldy  bieimiA]  herbs,  with 
opposite  leavee,  naually  connate  at  the 
Mse,  and  toothed  or  jagf^d  at  the  mar- 
gins. Flower  heads  terminal,  oblong- 
ovoid  or  ronndish.  Calyx  limb  superior, 
cap-shaped,  entire  lobed,  or  ciliate.  Co- 
rolla fiumel-fihaped  or  cylindrical,  often 
oorved ;  lobes  4-5,  obtuse.    Btamena  4. 

Cultwre  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Teasels  are  beet  suited  for  wild  parti  of 
the  garden,  old  banks,  hedgerows  &c.  in 
any  soiL  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  sach 
places  when  ripe,  or  ia  spring,  and  the 
plants  left  to  look  after  themselves.  They 
are  picturesque  in  appearsnce  owing 
chiefly  to  their  large,  more  or  less  eonicaJ 
and  pitied  flower  heads,  but  are  hardly 
choice  enough  for  the  herbaceoas  border. 

D.  FnUonum  {Fullcr'i  TeateT).  —  A 
prickly-stemmed  plant  4-6  ft.  high,  with 
oblong  tance- shaped,  serrate  leaves  united 
at  the  base.  Flowers  in  summer,  whitinh, 
with  pole  purple  anthers,  in  ovoid  heads ; 
bracts  spreading. 

Culture  dc.  HS  above. 


-  A  bold,  prickly- 
stemmed  plant  S-10  ft  high,  native  of 
Europe  and  N.  Asia.  Leaves  united  at 
the  base  into  a  cup  which  holds  water 
when  it  rains,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
leaves  of  the  Cup  Plant  (Silphium per- 
/oh'atu)n),sinuately  jagged,  lobes  sinuately 
toothed,  downy  beneath.  Flowers  in 
Jaly,  whitish,  with  red  anthers  in  ovoid 
heads.  Bracts  of  involucre  slightly  erect, 
stifiish. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above. 

D.  irlvestris  {Common  Tea«et).—A 
British  and  European  plant  6  ft.  high, 
with  prickly  stems  and  ovate  lance-shaped, 
pointed  toothed  leaves,  united  at  the  base. 
Flowers  in  July,  pale  hloc,  in  ovoid-oblong 
beads.  Bracts  of  involacie  weak  ;  in- 
flexed. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

CEPHALARIA.— A  genus  of  anonal 
or  perennial  herbs,  closely  allied  to 
Diptacu:  Leaves  toothed  or  pinnatifid. 
Flower  heads  terminal,  globose. 

Culture    and    Propagation.  —  These 


plants  an  soatcely  suitable  for  the  flower 
garden  proper,  but  are  appropriate  in  wild 
spots  and  will  flourish  in  any  soil.  They 
may  be  easily  increased  by  division  in 
early  autunm  or  spring  ;  or  seeds  may  be 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  afterwards  trans- 
planting the  seedlings  to  flower  the  follow- 
ing season. 

C.  alplna. — A  tall-growing  perennial 
native  of  the  Alps,  with  furrowed  steme 
6-8ft.high.  Leaves  opposite,  downy,  grey- 
green,  the  lower  ones  oblong  entire,  the 
upper  ones  pinnately  cut  into  lance- shaped 
lobes.  The  heads  of  pale  yellow  flowers 
appear  in  June  and  July. 

Culture  etc,  as  above. 

C.  tatarico.  —  A  coarse  -  growing 
Siberian  perennial  5-8  ft.  high,  with 
striped  hairy  stems,  pinnate  leaves,  and 
decurrent  oval  lance -shaped,  serrated 
leaflets.  Flowers  in  summer,  yellow,  in 
lar^e  heads,  pales  or  scales  deep  green, 
white  inside,  ciliated. 

Culture  ie.  as  above. 

SCABIOSA  (Scabious;  Pihcdbhion 
Flowek). — A  genus  containing  not  more 
than  80  distinct  species  of  annual  or 
perennial  herbs,  somedmea  rather 
shrubby  at  the  base,  with  entire,  toothed, 
lobed  or  dissected  leaves.  Bracts  of  the- 
involuore  in  one  or  two  series.  Becept- 
aole  more  or  less  conical,  hairy,  or  with 
scaly  bracteoles  shorter  than  the  florets. 
Calyx  limb  cup-shaped,  with  4  or  more 
bristly  teeth.  Corolla  limb  4-5 -cleft, 
nearly  equal,  or  often  oblique,  or  two- 
lipped.     Stamens  4,  very  rarely  2. 

CulUire  and  Propagafion.^^i 
grow  well  in  ordinary  good  garden  soil, 
and  are  easily  raised  from  seed  sown 
either  in  spring  or  automn,  according  as 
to  whether  they  are  required  to  bloom  in 
Bommer  or  spring.  The  perennial  kinds 
may  be  increased  by  division  in  early 
autumn  or  spring,  and  may  also  be  in- 
creased  by  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in 
the  open  border,  afterwards  transplanting 
tiie  seedlings  in  mild  showery  weather 
when  large  enough  to  handle  easily. 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  the 
kinds  best  for  the  flower  garden  :— 

S.  atrtraorpurea  {Mournful  Widow; 
Common  Purple  or  Sweet  Scabiout). — 
A  very  handsome  annual,  native  of  S.W. 
Europe,  2-8  ft.  high.  Lower  leaveslance- 
shaped  ovate,  lyrate,  coarsely  toothed  ; 
upper  ones  pinnately  out  into  oblong, 
toothed  or  cut  lobes.    Flowers  in  July 
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Kod  Aogost,  in  deep  eriuiBon  heads,  vwj 
tcagnat.  There  &re  several  very  fine 
verieties  with  all  shades  of  orimaon, 
purple,  yellow,  and  white,  that  colled 
emmdijtora  being  particularly  handsome. 
There  is  a  Tariet;f  with  distinct  yellow 
leaves  {folmt  aareit),  and  a  dwarf-strain 
about  1  ft.  high,  called  nana,  which  has 
also  mnoh  variation  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers. 

CnUwre  do.  as  above.  Seeds  of  this 
apeoies  may  be  sown  in  the  open  border 
from  the  end  of  April  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, to  obtain  a  good  euccession  of 
flowering  plants.  The  seeds  sown  in  the 
earlier  period  of  the  year  will  ^rodnce 
flowering  plants  in  antmnn,  bat  it  is  better 
to  thin  tne  seedlings  oat  for  this  pur- 
pose rather  than  transplant  them.  The 
thinnings,  however,  may  be  transferred  to 
another  part  of  the  garden  and  will  flower 
the  following  season.  The  seedlings  &om 
the  later  sowings  should  be  pricked  out 
before  the  end  of  October  so  that  they 
may  get  eatabliahed  before  the  severe 
weather  sets  in. 

The  purple -crimeon  flowered  S,  mari- 
tima  and  the  white-flowered  8.  Metaxaai 
(or  B,  paUetiina)  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  aa  8.  atTopurpurea,  but  they 
are  not  so  well  known. 

S.  caticaaica. — A  handsome  pereunial 
or  biennial,  1-8  ft.  high,  native  of  the  , 
Cancasos.  Lower  leaves  lance -shaped, 
pointed,  glaucous,  entire.  Flowers  in 
summer,  pale  blue,  in  a  large  head  about 
8  in.  aoroaa.  Corolla  S-cleft.  Involucre 
very  hairy.  The  variety  elegwn*  has 
whitiah  leaves ;  lUha  has  creamy-white 
heads  of  flowers ;  and  heterophylla  has 
hairy  plnnatisect  leaves,  and  large  pale 
purple  heads  of  flowers. 


Culture  de.  ae  above.  Although  this 
species  is  a  true  perennial  and  may  be  in. 
creased  by  division  of  the  mots  in  early 
autumn  or  spring,  it  is  on  the  whole  beet 
grown  as  a  biennial.  If  the  seeda  are 
sown  about  July  or  August  the  seedlinga 
may  be  transplanted  in  mild  showery 
weather  by  the  end  of  September,  and 
will  produoe  fine  dense  masaes  for  flower- 
ing the  following  year,  .^s  the  flower 
stalks  are  very  long  this  is  an  excellent 
plant  for  cutting. 

S.  ca[TeTonianA.~-A  handsome  busby 
Scabious,  native  of  the  Trona -Caucasus.  It 
grows  8-9  in.  high,  and  bears  large  heads 
of    pale    yellow    flowers    from    May    to 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  Easily  increased 
by  seeds  or  division. 

S.  gTamioifolia.  —  A  graceful  plant 
lJ-2  ft.  high,  native  of  S.  Eurc^. 
I«avefi  linear  lance  -  shaped,  entire, 
silvery- white.  Flowers  6cam  June  to 
October,  pale  blue  or  rosy,  in  heads  like 
those  of  8.  caucatica. 

Culture  Jc.  as  above  for  S.  eaucaiiea. 

S.  Pterocephala.  - — An  omaraeDtal 
tufted  perennial  4-6  in.  hi^h,  native  of 
Greece,  with  simple  elliptic,  lyrate,  or 
pinnately  divided,  crenate- toothed  leaves. 
Flowers  in  Hummer,  purple,  in  heads 
about  Ij  in,  acraas,  on  stout  stalks  2-3  in. 
high. 

Culture  rfc  as  above  tor  8,  eaueanea. 

S.  webbiana.  ~  A  soft  silky-haired 
plant,  6-10  in.  hieh,  native  of  Phrygia. 
Lower  leaves  stalked,  obovate,  crenate ; 
upper  ones  pirmatifld  with  ovate  or 
oblong  entire  lobes.  Flowers  in  July, 
ereamv-yeUow,  on  long  stalks. 

Culture  lie.  aa  above. 


LXII.    COMPOSITE— Daisy  Order 

This  Ib  the  largest  order  of  herbs,  shnibB,  or  trees  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, comprising  between  700  and  800  genera,  and  about  10,000  speoies, 
comparBtively  few  of  which  are  of  any  garden  value.  Leaves  alternate, 
whorled,  or  less  frequently  opposite,  simple  or  compound,  without  stipules. 
Flowers  sessile  on  the  expanded  stalk  or  receptacle,  and  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  more  or  less  leafy  bracts  forming  an  involucre.  Calyx  superior ; 
limb  none,  or  feathery,  or  scaly,  and  technically  known  as  a  'pappus.' 
Corolla  variable  in  different  tribes  of  the  order.  Stamens  4  or  5,  anthers 
usually  united  (syngenesious),  forming  a  tube  through  which  the  style  passes. 
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Sub-Obdbr.    TUBULIPLOB^ 
The  flower-heads  either  couBiet  of  entirely  hermaphroditie  tubular  florets 
with  a  regular  S-toothed  corolla,  or  the  central  (dieo)  florets  are  tabular  and 
hermaphrodite,  while  the  outer  (ray)  florets  are  strap-shaped  (ligulate)  and 
female  or  sterile. 

Tribe  I.  VBEHOUntK. — Herba,  Bhruba,  or  rarely  trees.  Leaves  UBoally  alternate, 
entire,  toothed,  or  very  rarely  lyiately  cut.  Flowers  purplish,  violet,  or  white,  very 
rarely  blue,  never  yellow.  Florets  (ul  tubular  and  henuaphro^le.  Brauohea  of  the 
style  covered  wiHi  brietlea. 


VERNONIA  {iTonweed].  — K  large 
genus  of  more  or  lees  downy  herbs  or 
shrubs,  usually  with  alternate,  entire  or 
toothed,  feather-veined,  stalked  or  sessile 
leaves.  Flower-heads  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  either  solitary  or  in  cj-niose 
panicles,  and  usually  ptirple,  reddish  or 
blue,  rarely  white. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Although 
there  are  nearly  400  species  of  Vemonia, 
only  those  mentioned  below  are  of  any 
garden  value  ;  and  even  these  are  more 
suitable  for  semi -wild  situationH  where  they 
have  a  picturesque  effect.  They  flourish 
in  ordinary  garden  soil,  but  the  flowers, 
unfortunately,  are  often  nipped  by  the 
early  frosts  in  September  and  October. 
The  easiest  way  to  increase  the  plants  is 
by  dividing  the  roots  in  spring  as  growth 
is  commencing.  If  this  operation  is  per- 
formed in  autumn  it  is  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  production  of  flowers.  Seeds 
may  also  be  sown  in  cold  frames  or  in 
gentle  heat  in  spring,  afterwards  trans- 
planting the  seedlings  in  showery  weather 
when  large  enough  for  the  open  ground. 

V.  nonebonwensis.^A  stately  North 
American  herbaceous  perennial  with 
ribbed  purplish  downy  stems  6-6  ft.  high. 
The  ^rtly  stalked,  narrowly  lance - 
shaped  leaves  are  8-4  in.  long,  rough 
and  dark  green  above,  paler  beneath,  and 
with  finely  toothed  margins.  The  violet- 
purple  flower-heads,  each  \-\  in.  across, 
appear  in  September  and  October,  and  are 
borne  in  large  corymbose  panicles. 

Cvlture  <fc.  as  above. 


V.  prBoita.—This  is  also  a  native  of 
North  America  and  is  very  similar  to 
V,  novttboraeenti*  in  appearance.  It  is, 
however,  much  shorter,  being  only  8-5  ft. 
high,  and  having  smooth  instead  of  downy 
stems.  The  leaves  are  also  smooth  and 
narrower,  but  the  purple  flowers  are  home 
in  larger  heads  and  appear  somewhat 
earlier,  in  August  and  September. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above. 

STOKESIA  (Stokbs's  Aster).  —  A 
genus  containing  only  one  species : — 

S.  cyanea.  — -  A  handsome  vigorous 
N.  American  perennial  1^2  ft.  high,  with 
alternate,  smooth,  lance-shaped,  entire 
leaves,  or  somewhat  spiny-oiliated  at  the 
base;  lower  ones  stalked;  upper  stem- 
clasping.  Flowers  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, blue,  in  heads  about  1  in.  across. 
Involucre  roundish,  the  outer  florets 
narrowly  S-cleft,  scales  prolonged  into  a 
leafy  bristly  fringed  appendage- 
Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  grows  freely  in  warm  good  sandy 
soil  and  leaf  mould  and  is  effective  in  the 
border.  It  may  also  be  grown  in  pots  for 
the  conservatory.  It  is  increased  by 
division  in  spring,  the  slips  being  inserted 
in  sharp  sandy  soil  in  a  warm  border. 
When  well  rooted  they  may  be  trans- 
planted to  flowering  positions.  Seeds 
may  also  be  sown  in  spring  under  glass  or 
as  soon  as  ripe  in  autumn  in  cold  frames. 
The  seedlings  are  pricked  out  into  Ught 
soil  when  large  enough,  and  are  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  open  border. 

Tribt  II.  EupAToaiK«.— Herbs  or  shrubs,  rarely  trees.  Leaves  usually  opposite, 
or  the  upper  ones,  or  oil,  alternate,  rarely  in  whorls,  entire,  toothed,  or  rarely  dissected, 
lowers  rosy,  purplish,  bluish,  or  white,  rarely  yellowish -white  or  pale  yellow,  hut 
never  true  yellow.  Florets  all  tubular  and  hermaphrodite.  Branches  of  styles  usually 
club-shaped  or  enlarged  at  the  tips. 

AGEBATUM(FlossFw>wbb).— This  with  opposite  leaves  and  blue  or  white 
genus  consists  of  annual  or  biennial  herbs      flowers.     Involucre  of  many  imbricated 
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ooniposed  of 
at  the  base. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Agera- 
tiuuB  like  a  light  rich  soil,  and  are  among 
some  of  the  most  Ehowj  plants  Uied  fur 
beds  and  boideiB  during  the  snromer. 
The  dwarfer  sorts  make  excellent  edgings, 
or  thejr  may  be  planted  to  form  a  carpet 
between  taller-growing  Zonal  Pelargo- 
niums. They  eeed  &eely,  and  a  Bmall 
quantity  saved  every  year  will  be  sufficient 
to  raise  hmidreds  of  plants  in  spring.  The 
seed  must  be  sown  about  February  or 
March  in  slight  bottom  heat.  When 
large  enough  the  seedlingB  may  be  pricked 
out  into  shallow  boxes,  or  separately  into 
small  pots  to  make  sturdy  plants  by  the 
end  of  Maj.  Ihuing  the  Bummer  thej 
may  also  b«  increased  by  cuttings,  and  if 
aeeda  are  prevented  from  ripening,  the 
plants  become  more  or  leut  perennial. 
But  they  are  scarcely  worth  this  trouble, 
as  they  must  be  wintered  in  greenhouses 
until  the  following  May,  and  this  is  an 
important  point  where  space  under  glass 
is  limited,  and  required  tor  more  impor- 
tant plants.  • 

Ordinary  light  sandy  garden  soil  will 
suit  the  plants  well,  and  by  pinching  out 
the  tips  of  the  young  shoots  numerous 
side  branches  will  be  developed  and  in- 
crease the  number  of  feathery  flower- 
heads. 

A.  I.«»8e«iixi.  —  A  native  of  Monte 
Video,  lJ-2  ft.  high,  with  lanceolate 
elliptic  leaves,  and  heads  of  rose-coloured 
flowers  in  summer. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 


-This  is  the  best 
known  species,  and  its  varieties  are  largely 
grown  for  bedding  purposes  every  year. 
It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  grows 
naturally  about  2  ft.  high,  with  ovate, 
coarsely  toothed  leaves,  and  a  profusion  of 
lilac-blue,  fluffy  flowers  in  smumer  and 
autumn.  There  are  several  dwarf,  free- 
flowering  varieties,  among  which  ihe 
following  are  the  best :  Cupid,  rich  blue  ; 
Counteat  of  Stair,  pale  blue ;  Queen, 
silvery  grey ;  Snowjlake,  white ;  Swaniey 
blue,  very  deep  blue ;  Mauve  Beauty,  rich 
mauve  ;  and  others  more  or  less  desirable. 
Another  Mexicnn  species  is  A.  Wend- 
landi  which  grows  4-8  in.  high,  and  forms 
dense  masses  of  grey-green  downy  leaves, 
above  which  appear  large  greyish-blue 
flower-heads.     There    is    also    a    white - 


flowered  variety  which  is  quite  as  free- 
growing  as  the  type. 
Culture  <tc.  as  above. 
EUPATORIUM.— A  genus  contain- 
ing upwards  of  400  species,  very  few  of 
whichareof  garden  value.  Leaves  opposite, 
rarely  alternate,  entire,  toothed,  or  rarely 
dissected.  Flower-heads  purplish,  bluish, 
or  white,  in  terminal  corymbs-  Receptacle 
naked.  Pappus  rough.  Bracts  of  the 
involucre  imbricate  in  2-8  rows. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Enpatorimns  are  coarse -grotring  plants 
mote  suitable  for  rough  parts  of  the 
garden  than  the  flower  border.  They 
grow  in  any  soil,  and  may  be  increased 
by  division  of  the  roots  in  autumn  or  m 
spring.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in  bottom 
heat  about  March,  and  (he  young  plants 
when  large  enough  may  be  pricked  out 
into  shallow  boxes  or  pots,  and  grown  on 
imtil  about  the  end  of  May,  when  they 
may  be  transferred  to  the  open  grouni 
Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in  cold  frames 
as  soon  as  ripe,  but  the  seedlings  cannot 
be  planted  out  with  safety  until  the  follow- 
ing spring. 

E.  ageratoldes.— A  native  of  North 
America  1-4  ft.  high,  with  ovate,  rather 
heart-shaped,  stalked  and  coarsely  toothed 
leaves.  Flowers  in  summer,  pure  white, 
numerous,  in  compound  corymbs. 
Culture  lie.  as  above, 
E.  voniaticnin.--A  sturdy  N.  Ameri- 
can species  8-4  ft.  hi^h-  Leaves  usually 
shortly  stalked,  rounded,  toothed-  Flow- 
ers late  in  summer,  white,  in  loose 
corymbs. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 
E.  cannaWnum  (Hemp  Agrimony).— k 
handsome  native  perennial,  with  downy 
stems  2-4  ft.  high.      Leaves  with    8-5 
lance-ahaped,  serrate  leaflets,    flowers  in 
July,  reddish-purple,  in  terminal  tufts. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 
E.  glechonophyllum.-  A  tufted  Chilian 
species   lJ-2   ft.   high   with   oval    acute, 
coarsely  toothed   lemts.       Flower-heads 
pure  white  borne  in  col■J^nbo8e  clusters 
during  the  summer  months. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  species 
is  best  treated  as  an  annual  like  the 
Ageratums,  and  may  be  mised  from  seeds 
sown  in  gentle  heat  in  spring,  or  in  au- 
tumn in  cold  frames.  In  both  cases  the 
seedlings  can  be  placed  in  the  open  border 
at  the  end  of  May. 
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E.  pnipumun  {Tratnpet  Weed).  —  A 
N.  American  speaiea  B-S  ft.  high  or  more. 
Leaves  8-6  in  a  whorl,  somewhat  ovate 
or  lanoe -shaped,  pointed,  TOughiab,  un- 
eqn^ly  toothed,  downy  beneath.  Flow- 
ers in  automn,  purplish,  in  corymbs. 
Grown  in  rich  soil  and  in  bold  masses, 
this  species  has  a  very  bold  effect  in  the 
garden. 

CiiUure  rfc.  as  above. 

LIATRIS  (SNAKBKOor).— This  genus 
contains  about  16  speciee  of  perennial 
herbs,  all  natives  of  Nt  Anterica.  Iisaves 
alternate  or  scattered,  narrow,  entire,  1-G- 
nerved.  Flawer-heads  porplish  or  white, 
spicate,  racemose,  or  panioled.  Bracts 
of  the  involucre  Bmall,  imbricated,  in 
many  rows.  Beeeptoctes  naked.  Pappus 
feathery. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  When 
grown  in  masses  these  plants  are  vei^y 
effective  in  the  flower  border  with  their 
long  dense  spikes  of  Sowers.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  flower-heoda  of  these 
plants  usually  open  from  the  top  of  the 
spikes  downwards,  and  not  from  the 
bottom  upwards  as  found  in  most  other 
plants.  They  thrive  in  ordinary  garden 
soil,  and  may  be  readily  increased  by 
division  of  the  roots  in  spring  ;  or  by  seeds 
eowa  as  soon  as  ripe  in  the  antumn  in 
cold  frames,  afterwards  pricking  out  the 
seedlings  and  growing  on  until  about  the 
end  of  May,  when  they  may  be  planted 

L.  elegaiis. — An  elegant  plant  2-4  ft. 
high,  with  smooth,  spotted  leaves  ;  lower 
ones  spoon-Bh^>ed,  8-  5-nerved ;  upper 
ones  Binp- shaped,  short,  sometimes 
spiny-tipped.  Howers  in  summer  and 
autumn,  purplish,  in  spikes  a  foot  oi  more 
long. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above.  Easily  increased 
by  division  in  spring. 

L.  graminifolia.  —  A  tuberons-rooted 
species  with  pointed,  remotely  dotted 
leaves,  fringed  at  the  base.  Flowers  in 
'  autumn,  purple,  loosely  spicate,  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves  or  bracts. 

The  variety  duiia  (L. propinqua)  has      r— r— . .r  — j  

upright  splkeB  of  rather  large  heads  of     of  involucre  vrith  elongated  leafy  tips. 
flowers,  with  the  bracts  of  the  involucre  Culture  <te.  as  above. 

Tr^e  JII.  Abtbboideje.— Leaves  usually  alternate,  very  rarely  opposite,  entire, 
lobed,  or  rarely  dissected.  Outer  (ray)  florets  often  strap-shaped,  females  sttNrUe ; 
inner  (disc)  florets  hermaphrodite.    Branches  of  the  style  bairy  above. 

XANTHOCEPHALUM. —A  small  narrow  entire  or  toothed  leaves  and 
genus  of  herbs  or  shrabs  mth  alternate      yellow  flower-heads  borne  either  singly  or 


and  thinner  than  in  the  type. 
The  variety  pilota  has  very  narrow 
involucre  bracts. 

Culture  ite,  as  above. 

L.  odoiatiMima  ( TrilUa  odoraHtnma). 
Vanilla  Phmi.—k  pretty  plant  2-4  ft. 
high.  Leaves  thick,  emitting  a  fragrant 
Vanilla-like  odour  when  bruised ;  lower 
ones  large,  obovate  spoon-shaped,  tapering 
at  the  Dase,  often  slightly  and  bluntly 
toothed ;  upper  ones  oblong,  stem -clasping, 
becoming  smaller  and  scattered  higher  up. 
Flowers  in  September,  bright  purple, 
numerous ;  bracts  of  the  involucre  ^an- 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

L.  pycnostachya.  —  A  pretty  species 
with  stout,  leafy  stems  8-3  ft,  nigh,  and 

rigid  sessUe  leaves;  lower  ones  narrow 
lance-shaped,  blunt,  5-T-nerved ;  upper 
ones  short,  crowded,  narrow.  Flowers  in 
summer  and  autumn,  pale  purple,  in 
dense  cylindrical  spikes  1-1}  ft.  long. 

Culture  (tc.  as  above.  This  is  best 
treated  as  a  biennial.  It  grows  well  on 
dry  soils,  and  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
cold  frames  in  autumn,  and  the  seedlings 
transferred  to  the  open  ground  in  mild 
showery  weather  about  the  end  of  April 
or  May. 


with  very  long  and  narrow  leaves,  and 
purple  flower-heads  about  2  in.  across,  in 
September. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Easily  in- 
creased by  division  in  spring. 

L.  spicota, — A  handsome  perennial  1-8 
ft.  high,  with  lanccshaped  acute  leaves, 
ciliated  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  Sep- 
tember, purple,  in  spikes  6-15  in.  long. 
Bracts  of  involucre  oolong  or  oval. 

Culture    itc.    sfi    above.     Easily 
creased  by  division  of  the  roots  in  spring. 


high.     Lower  leaves 


nerved;  upper  ones  strap-Ehaped,  stiffish. 
Flowers  in  summer  and  autumn,  bricrht 
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in  loose  clusters  at  the  ends  of  (he  shoots. 
Involucre  hemiapherioal  or  broadly  bell- 
shaped.  KecepUcle  flat,  pitted.  Baj 
fiorets  strap-shaped  spreading,  0-cIe(t  at 
Uie  apex. 

X.  gTinnoapeniimdes.  — A  vigorous 
downy  annual  8-4  ft.  high,  native  o( 
Arizona,  with  lance-ahaped  sharply 
toothed  leaves  tapering  into  a  longiah 
stalk.  The  bright  yellow  flower-heads, 
each  about  j  in.  across,  appear  late  in 
munmer  in  an  inverted  pyramidal  elnster 
a  foot  or  more  in  diameter. 

Cutlwre  and  Propagation,  —  This 
little-known  plant  flouriBhea  in  ordinary 
good  garden  soil  in  warm  sonny  positions, 
and  owing  to  its  late-flowering  propen- 
sities is  well  worth  a  place  in  the  flower 
border.  It  may  be  raised  from  tteeds 
sown  in  gentle  heat  in  spring  and  planted 
ont  in  May.  see  p.  78. 

GRINDELIA.— A  genus  with  about 
20  species  of  biennial  or  perennial  shrubs 
or  herbs,  with  altematSi  sessile  or  half 
Btem-clasping  leaves,  oflen  rigid,  toothed, 
or  serrately  fringed.  Flowers  in  solitary 
heads  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Pappus 
composed  of  28  narrow  deciduous  bristles. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Grin- 
delias  grow  readily  in  a  mixture  of  peat 
and  loam.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  sbgbt 
heat  about  March,  and  the  seedlings 
planted  out  in  June.  The  plants  may 
also  be  increased  by  cuttings  in  a  cool 
frame,  but  they  require  the  protection  of 
a  cool  frame  or  greenhouse  in  winter, 
except  perhaps  on  the  south  coast  in  the 
mildest  parts  and  in  sheltered  spots.  For 
the  cultivation  of  biennials  in  general 
see  p.  60,  as  moat  of  the  Orindelias  may 
be  treated  as  such. 

G.  glntinoaa.  —  A  pretty  Peruvian 
shrubby  plant  about  2  ft.  high,  with  ever- 
sreen,  ovate -oblong,  serrated  leaves. 
Flowers  tor  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year,  yellow,  1-2  in.  across,  with  clammy 
iovolucres, 

Culture  ttc.  as  above. 

G.  gnudiflora. — A  biennial  'i^-B  ft. 
high,  native  of  Texas.  Lower  leaves 
spoon-shaped ;  upper  ones  sessile,  clasp- 
ing, toothed,  lowers  during  snmmer, 
deep  yeUow  or  orange,  about  1  j  in.  across, 
clammy  before  openmg. 

Culture  rfp.  as  above. 

G.  inutoides.  —  A  shrubby  Mexican 
biennial,    about     IJ     it.     high.      Leaves 


sessile,  oblong  lance-shaped  acute,  ser- 
rated towards  the  apes.  Flowers  from 
July  to  September,  vellow. 

Culture  tte.  as  aoova. 

G.  squarrosa  (Donia  iquarrota).^A 
N.  American  perennial,  about  2  ft.  high, 
with  oblong,  clasping,  sharply  toothed 
leaves.  Flowers  from  July  to  September, 
yellow. 

Culture  (te.  as  above. 

XANTHISHA.— A  genus  haviog  but 
one  species  :— 

X.  texanR  (CenfouruJtum  Drum- 
tnondt).  —  A  smooth  erect  annual  or 
biennial  1^-2  ft.  high,  native  of  Texas, 
having  alternate  linear  lance-shaped 
entire  leaves.  The  bright  yellow  Sower- 
heads  about  1^  in.  across  are  borne  singly 
during  the  summer  months  at  the  tips  of 
the  numerous  shoots. 

CultTire  a/nd  Propagation. — This  plant 
is  suitable  for  the  flower  border  with  other 
composite  annuids,  and  will  flourish  in 
ordinary  garden  soil.  Seeds  should  be 
sown  in  geatle  heat  in  February  and 
March,  so  as  to  have  strong  seedlings  for 
planting  out  1-1}  ft.  apart  in  bold  masses 
at  the  end  of  May. 

SOLIDAGO     (GoLBBN      Bon).  —  A 

genus  of  about  80  species  of  tall.growing. 
rather  coarse,  peremiial  herbs,  with  alter- 
nate, entire  or  toothed  leaves,  and 
terminal  racemes  or  clusters  of  small 
yellow  flowers.  Involucre  oblong  or 
narrow  bell-shaped,  with  bracts  in  many 
series.  Ray  florets  strap-shaped,  spread- 
ing, rarely  small  and  erect.  Reoeptacles 
naked.  Pappus  in  one  series  'of  rouf;h, 
rigid  bristle  p. 

Caliure  and  Propagation.  —  ITie 
Golden  Rods  are  coarse  growers  and  rank 
feeders,  and  soon  impoverish  a  rich  soil. 
In  rough  places  or  oid  Bhrubberies  they 
do  very  wdl,  and  brighten  the  surround- 
ings with  their  golden -yellow  trasses. 
They  may  be  increased  by  division  in 
autumn  or  early  spring.  A  good  top 
dressing  of  manure  every  autumn  and 
winter  will  enable  the  plants  to  grow  for 
several  years  in  the  same  place.  Nearly 
all  are  natives  of  North  America.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  best  for  the 
garden,  but  several  others  are  to  be  met 
with  in  botanical  collections.  The  flowers 
of  all  the  species  are  yellow,  and  although 
insignificsnt  individually,  are  nevertheless 
showy  on  account  of  their  great  numbers. 
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_.  „ — A  spMies  with  roughly 

htixy  stems,  8-6  ft.  high,  utd  Ifuioe' 
diftpied,  pointed,  sharply  serrate,  or  entire 
leaves,  more  or  less  downy  benesitb. 
Flowers  in  AngoaL 

CviUire  ic.  as  above. 
S.  Dmoimondi. — Grows  1-8  ft.  high, 
with     broadly    ovate    or    oval     leaves, 
ooanely  and  sharply  toothed,  or  almost 
entire,  velvety  downy  beneath.    Flowers 
In  snmmer ;  ray  florets  4  or  6. 
CuKurfe  dc.  aa  above. 
S.    hutceolota    {Euthamia.    gramini- 
folia). — A  downy  plant  2-8  ft.  lugh,  with 
linear    lanee-shaped,  entire    leaves,  and 
oboomeal  heads  of  flowers  in  dense  olns- 
ters,  prodnoed  in  September;  ray  florets 
15-90. 

CulUtTB  de.  aa  above. 
S.  rigida-^A  vigorons  species  8-5  ft. 
high,  with  oval  or  oblong,  thick,  rigid 
leaves.    Flowers  in  September,  in  com- 
pound  corymbs ;  ray  florets  7-10. 
CtdtruTt  dtc.  as  above. 
S.  roffosa  (S.  aUi»tvma).—\  roughly 
hairy  plant,  2  -7  ft.  high.     Leaves  ovate- 
lance -shaped,    elliptic    or    oblong,    often 
thiekish  and  very  wrinkled,  coarsely  and 
sharply  toothed.    Flowers  in  August  and 
September,    in    spreading,    ptmided    ra- 
cemes.   Bay  florets  6-9. 
Culture  lie.  as  above. 
S.  ■emperrirens.  —  A  thick,  smooth- 
etemmed  plant  1-6  ft.  high,  with  smooth, 
entire,  lanoe-shaped  leaves.     Flowers   in 
Heptember,  in  short  racemes.     Ray  florets 
«-10. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above. 
S.  Mrotina  (8.  fragrant). —h.  mo 
leas  glancons-^mmed  plant,  about 
high.    Leaves  lance -shaped,  pointed,  ser- 
rated, Tooghiih  above,  smoothish  beneath. 
Flowers  horn  August  to  October,  in  pyra- 
midal panicles. 

Culture  dc,  aa  above. 
S.  spedoHi. — A  bandiome  plant,  with 
stoat,  smooth  stems  8-6  ft.  high.  Leaves 
more  or  less  ov^,  thiekish,  rough,  slightly 
serrate  ;  lower  ones  4-6  in.  long.  Flowers 
in  October,  somewhat  crowded  in  pyra' 
midal  clnstere. 

Culture  ite.  aa  above. 

5.  ^nreanrea.  —  A  native  of  British 

Islands,  as  well  aa  the  N.  temperate  lone, 

6-  34  in.  high,  with  linear  or  lance-shapcd 

oblong,  obscurely  toothed  leaves,  1-4  in. 


long.  Flowers  from  July  to  September, 
crowded.  Bay  floreta  10-12,  spreading. 
Canbrica  is  a  dwarf  variety. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above. 

APHANOSTEPHOS.  —  A  small 
genus  of  many-stemmed  downy  herbs 
with  alternate  leaves  and  solitary  flower- 
headsat  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  Involucre 
hemispherical.  Keceptacle  convex  or 
somewhat  conical.  Bay  florets  white  or 
purple ;  disc  yellow. 

A.  ramosiasiinDs.  —  A  pretty  annual 
about  4  in.  high,  native  of  Texas.  It 
makes  dense  tufts  and  produces  during 


the 


mths 


bearing  a  flower-head  about  1  in.  across 
with  violet-blue  or  purple  ray  floreta  sur- 
rounding a  yellow  disc. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  ^Thia 
flourishes  in  ordinary  garden  soil  in  warm 
sunny  spots  in  the  rock  garden  or  flower 
border.  It  should  be  raised  from  seeds 
sown  annually  in  February  or  March  in 
gentle  heat,  so  that  the  seedlings  will  be 
hxRe  and  sturdy  for  the  open  air  by  the 
end  of  May. 

BRACHYCOME.— A  genus  of  pretty 
annuals  or  perennials,  closely  related  to 
the  Daisy  {Bellit)  in  atroctore.  Braots 
of  the  involucre  with  membranous  mar- 
gins. Receptacle  pitted,  naked.  Fruit 
flattened,  surmounted  with  a  bristly 
pappus. 

B.  iberidifolia  (Stoan  River  Baity). 
A  pcetty  Australian  annual  6-12  in.  high, 
with  pinnate  leavee  cut  into  linear  seg- 
ments. Flowers  during  anmmer  and 
autumn,  bright  blue  (or  white  in  the 
variety  alba),  atrout  1  in.  across,  with  a 
dark  or  pale  centre,  in  loose  terminal 
cluaters.  There  is  also  a  form  with  rosy- 
lilac  blossoms,  and  one  called  bicolor  in 
which  the  blue  flowers  have  a  distinct 
and  well-deSned  white  band  at  the  base 
of  the  petals. 

Citlture  and  Propagation. — If  grown 
in  a  bright  sunny  spot  the  Swan  River 
Daiay  flowera  profusely.  Seeds  may  be 
sown  in  gentle  heat  in  March,  and  the 
seedlings  pricked  out  or  potted  on  until 
the  first  week  of  June,  when  they  can  be 
planted  out ;  or  they  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  border  at  the  end  of  April,  thinning 
^e  seedling  out  to  about  6  in.  apart. 
Seeds  are  often  sown  in  a  cool  frame  tu 
September,  and  the  plants  grown  on  in 
pots   in   a  cool    greenhouse    during    the 
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BELLIS  (Daisy).— Thie  kboub  con- 
tains 8  or  4  Bpeeies  of  BinaU  herbooeaaB 
perennials,  with  aU  radical  tooUied  and 
stalked  leaves.  Flower  heads  solitary 
Involucre  bell-shapad  with  bracts  in  1-2 
aeries.  Beoeptacls  aonioal.  Pappus 
absent. 

Culture  and  Propagation. —  The 
cultivated  forms  of  the  common  Daisy 
are  beantifal  and  easily  grown  in  moist 
loamy  soils.  After  flowering  they  may 
be  increased  by  dividing  the  crowns — sooh 
one  making  a  separate  plant.  Division 
may  also  tslce  place  in  spring,  or  indeed 
at  almost  any  period  of  the  year  when 
the  weather  is  mild  and  showery,  but  the 
separated  portions  should  be  placed 
rather  firmly  in  rich  loamy  soil  in  a  some- 
what shaded  position.  Seeds  may  also 
be  sown  in  March,  but  the  seedlings  often 
come  single  and  are  rarely  worth  multi- 
plying. The  only  possible  way  to  obtain 
a  good  collection  of  first  class  donble- 
flowered  Daisies  is  by  means  of  division. 

B.  perennia  {Common  D<»i»y).— The 
double  white,  crimson,  and  striped  varie- 
ties ore  the  best.  Pwik  Beauty  is  a 
charming  pink  witii  flat  petals ;  Rob  Roy, 
a  rich  red  or  crimson -quiUed  kind ; 
White  Globe,  with  large,  whita-qniUed 
petals ;  Auatbeefolia  is  a  handsome 
variegated  sport  with  blotched  and 
veined  yellow  leaves.  The  Hen  oind 
Chicken  DaUy  is  similar  in  flower  and 
leaf  to  the  other  double  kinds,  bnt  when 
in  bloom  smaller  flowers  are  developed  all 
round  the  larger  centra]  one. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

B.  rotnndifoli*  camlescens  {Blue 
Dairy  of  Morocco). — ^A  beautifid  peren- 
nial native  of  Morocco,  with  ovate  or 
Toondish,  sinuate-toothed  leaves  on  slender 
stalks  1-8  in.  long.  Flowers  in  summer. 
^  Ij^  in.  across,  with  flowers  like  the 
Common  Daisy,  the  ray-florets  varying 
from  white  to  blue  or  magenta -purple. 
This  plant  requires  protection  in  winter 
except  in  southern  ports  of  the  country. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above. 

BELLIOM.— This  genus  difl'ers  from 
the  Daisy  in  having  a  pappus  of  6-8 
brood  scales  torn  at  the  apes,  and  alter- 
nating with  an  equal  number  of  long 
rough  bristles. 

Cult-are  and  PropagattMi.  —  The 
plants  thrive  in  sandy  loam  and  peat,  but 


are  apt  to  exhaust  themselves  by  their 
free -flowering  propensities.  They  are 
increased  b^  seeds  sown  in  cold  frames 
as  soon  as  npe ;  in  hotbeds  about  March ; 
or  in  the  open  border  about  (he  end  of 
April  and  May.  Except  in  the  latter 
case,  when  the  seedlings  may  be  sim^dy 
thinned  out,  they  are  pricked  out  into 
light  soil,  and  by  the  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June  will  be  reody  for  the 
open  border.  The  plants  may  also  be  in- 
creased by  division  of  the  roots  in  spring 
or  early  autumn.  They  ore  ^1  suitable 
for  the  rookery. 

B.  bdlidioides. — A  pretty  Italian 
annual  about  4  in.  high,  with  creeping 
stems,  and  spoon-shaped  radical  leaves. 
Flowers  from  June  to  September,  white, 
solitary. 

Culture  itc.  as  above- 

B.  crasnfolium. — A  Sardinian  peren- 
nial about  6  in.  high,  with  many  ascend- 
ing stems,  and  thick  rather  downy 
obovate  entire  leaves,  narrowed  at  the 
base.  Flowers  in  June,  whitish-yellow, 
on  downy  scapes  longer  than  the  leaves. 

Culture  ifr.  as  above. 

B.  minutnm. — A  pretty  little  species 
about  S  in.  high,  native  of  the  Levant 
Leaves  narrowly  spoon-shaped,  slightly 
hairy.  Flowers  fr^m  June  to  Beptember. 
white  and  yellow,  i  in.  across,  on  slender 


CHARIEIS.— A  genus  having  only 
the  following  species : — 

C.  heteropbylU  {Eaulfuitia  anul 
loidet),  — A  beautiful  compact- growing 
hairy  annual,  about  1  ft.  tuKfa,  native 
of  ti.  Africa,  and  far  bettK  Known  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  Kaulfustio- 
It  has  oblong  lance-shaped  entire  leaves, 
opposite  below  and  alternate  above.  The 
beautiful  flower-heads,  with  deep  bine 
ray  florets  surrounding  a  blue  or  yellow 
disc,  appear  during  April  and  May  and 
stand  well  above  the  foliage. 

There  ore  several  varieties  known, 
such  as  alia,  airomola^ea,  Jcermetina, 
rosea  See.,  according  to  the  colour  of  the 
flower-heads. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This  is 
a  beautifol  plant  for  the  rock  garden  or 
border,  and  flourishes  in  ordinary  garden 
soil  in  open  sunny  situations.  The  aeeds 
may  be  sown  in  cold  frames  when  ripe, 
or  in  gentle  heat  about  March,  to  obtain 
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seedlings  for  the  open  air  ia  Ifay.  To 
keep  up  a  incoeBnon  ol  bloom  seeds  maj 
liao  be  town  in  the  open  border  during 
April,  aAerwardB  thinning  the  seedlings 
out  12-16  in.  apart. 

BOLTONIA.^A  genua  of  erect-grow- 
ing Aster-like  perennials  with  alternate, 
quite  entire  or  coarsely  toothed  leaves, 
and  medium-dzed  flower-heads  in  loose 
irregular  paniclea,  or  solitary  at  the  tips 
of  the  shoots.  Ray  Uorets  white  or  bluish. 
Involnere  hem J spherical.  Receptacle  con- 
vex or  conical. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Boltomas 
may  be  grown  exactly  in  the  same  way  aa 
the  Starwort  or  Michaelmas  Daisy  Asters. 
They  Uourisb  in  ordinary  good  and  well- 
drained  garden  soil,  and  may  be  used  in 
bold  masses  in  the  herbaceous  border,  the 
rockery,  or  shrubbery.  They  are  readily 
increased  by  dividiiig  the  roots  aboQt 
Beptember,  or  in  spring,  in  mild  showerj' 
weather.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe  either  in  the  open  border  or 
in  cold  frames,  and  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots,  token  about  April,  and  inserted  in 
sandy  soil  in  a  cold  fnune  shaded  from  the 
sun  for  a  time,  will  soon  root  and  make 
good  plants.     See  Alter  below,  p.  500. 

B.  aateroides.— A  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Carolina,  8-4  ft.  high,  with  linear 
la:ice-shaped  leaves,  and  rosy-white  flowers 
with  a  yellow  centre,  produced  in  loose 
corMiibs  from  June  to  August. 

Culturedc.  as  above. 

B.  elutifolk.— A  smoothish  glaucous- 
looking  N.  American  perennial  6-8  ft. 
high,  with  lancc-shaped  leaves,  the  lower 
ones  of  which  are  toothed.  Flowers 
bhiah-white  with  a  yellow  disc,  produced 
in  corymbose  panicles  in  August  and 
September. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

B.  latiaqiiaiiM.--A  free-flowering  N. 
American  perennial  8-4  ft.  high,  with 
bright  green  lance -shaped  leaves,  and 
numerous  rosy  or  bright  lilac  flower-heads 
borne  in  large  clusters  from  July  to 
September. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above. 
CALLISTEPHUS    (Chika   Abteb). 
The  only  species  in  this  genus  is  :— 

C.  hortensia  (C.  chinemit ;  A»ter 
tineruis).  —  A  beautiful  annual  1-2  ft. 
high,  native  of  China.  Leaves  ovate, 
ooareely  toothed,  lower  ones  stalked; 
upper  sessile,  wedge-ehaped  at  the  baae. 


Flowers  fromAugust  to  November,  2-4  in- 
OT  more  across,  beautiful  mauve-pnrple 
with  a  bright  jellow  centre,  very  much 
resembling  those  of  ErigcTon  apedotut 
(p.  500),  but  of  a  somewhat  deeper  shade 
of  colour,  broader  ray-florets,  and  muoh 
larger  flowers. 

This  is  the  description  of  the  original 
speciea  from  which  the  numerous  varieties 
of  China  Aster  in  cultivation  have  been 
produced,  tio  much  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  developing  the  progeny  that 
the  parent  has  been  overloolced  for  very 
many  years,  and  hod  dropped  out  of 
cultivation.  Witliin  the  last  year  or  two, 
however,  it  has  been  re -introduced,  and  it 
would  be  diflieolt  to  find  a  more  graceful 
or  usefhl  plant  fbr  the  flower  border-  It 
should  be  planted  in  bold  masses  to 
obtain  strildng  effects.  A  light  and  warm 
rich  soil  produces  the  best  results,  and  in 
the  event  of  very  dry  weather  copious 
supplies  of  water  should  be  ^ven  either 
late  in  the  afternoon  or  evenmg,  or  early 
in  the  momin?,  say  between  6  and  6 
o'clock.  The  plants  will  grow  in  shady 
places,  but  they  are  muoh  finer  in  open 
snony  situations. 

The  florist's  China  Aster  has  been 
divided  into  about  30  distinct  gioupe, 
such  as  the  Pieony  and  Chrysanthemum- 
flowered  \  the  Comet  or  Poodle,  and 
Ostrich-flowered  i  the  Victoria,  the  Em- 
peror, (he  Anemone  or  (juiUed ;  the  Co- 
cordeau  or  Crown;  the  Rose  and  the 
Porcupine,  the  Globe,  the  Pompon,  and 
such  like  nomea—aU  more  or  lees  un- 
meaning to  the  amateur,  but  distinct 
enough  to  the  specialist.  The  flowers  of 
all  these  kinds  are  of  course  '  double,'  and 
bear  no  resemblanoe  whatever  to  the 
original  speoies  described  above,  except 
in  so  fiir  that  all  the  perfect  tubular  florets 
of  the  centre  have  been  changed  by  culti- 
vation into  strap-shaped  ones  like  those  of 
the  outer  row. 

China  Asters  are  very  fine  in  groups 
or  masses  in  borders  or  ia  beds  by  them- 
selves. The^  vary  a  good  deal  in  height, 
and  it  is  advisable  when  grouping  to  keep 
each  section  in  a  group  by  itself,  to  avoid 
unevenness.  The  colours  vary  from  pure 
white  to  rose,  pink,  light  and  dork  blue, 
mauve,  scarlet,  with  intermediate  shades, 
exGWt  yellow. 

CuUure  and  Propagation. — A  deep 
rich  loamy  soil  and  open  situations  ore 
best  for  China  Asters.  In  hot  dry 
the  leaves  are  apt  to  become 
xtS 
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very  much  wrinkled  and  the  flowers  with 
unsightly  ragged  centres,  nnless  a  good 
supply  of  water  is  given  regolaclj.  To 
prevent  evaporation  as  mach  as  posmble, 
and  to  keep  the  soil  cool,  a  top  dressing 
of  spent  miuhroom-bedB  or  other  rotted 
manure  may  be  given. 

The  plants  are  easily  raised  from 
seeds.  These  are  usually  sown  in  bottom 
heat  in  March,  bnt  they  germinate  freely 
in  cold  frames  about  the  end  of  April, 
either  in  pata  or  shallow  boxes  or  pans. 
They  require  to  be  pricked  out,  and  made 
as  sturdy  aa  possible  with  light  and  air 
by  the  end  of  May,  when  they  may  be 
planted  out. 

Seeds  ripen  freely  in  the  British 
Islands,  but  they  cannot  be  relied  upon 
to  prodnoe  such  fine  flowers  as  the  plants 
which  have  been  raised  from  seed  saved 
on  the  Continent,  where  the  seasons  as  a 
rule  have  a  more  ripening  eSeot  than 


ASTER  (Staswobt;  Michablmas 
Daibt), — A  genus  containing  about  WO 
epecies  of  herbaceous  perennials  (rarely 
biennials)  mostly  natives  of  N.  America- 
Leaves  alternate,  entire,  toothed  or  in- 
cised. Rower-headsinracemBsorpaniclss. 
Involnore  bell-shaped  or  hemispherical; 
bracts  few  or  in  many  series.  Beoeptacle 
flat  or  convex.  Pappneliairs  feworplenti- 
fuL 

In  speaking  of  these  plants  the  term 
'  Starwort '  seemB  to  be  on  the  whole  more 
appropriate  than  '  Michaelmas  Daisy," 
although  the  latter  term  undoubtedly  in- 
dicates  the  period  nhen  a  large  nmnber, 
bat  by  no  means  all,  bloom.  But  such 
pluits  as  A.  diploatephoid-ct  for  instance 
cannot  be  appropriately  called  Michael- 
mas Daisies. 

Culture  and  Fropagalion. — Most  Star- 
worte  are  of  easy  cnlture  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  and  are  readily  increased  by 
dividing  the  root  Rrowths  in  early  spring. 
Seede  may  also  be  sown,  although  many 
varieties  readily  reproduce  themselves  l^ 
this  means  naturally.  They  may  be 
sown  in  light  prepared  soil  in  the  open 
border  as  soon  as  ripe,  but  there  will  be  a 
better  chance  of  suceess  by  sowing  in  cold 
frames.  The  seedlings  may  be  pricked 
out  and  grown  on  until  the  following 
September,  or  spring,  when  they  may  be 
transferred  to  their  places  in  the  flower 
border.  Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
from  the  roots  mav  also  be  taken  about 


April  or  May,  and  inserted  in  sandy  aoil 
in  a  cool  frame,  or  better  still  with  a 
little  bottom  heat.  They  will  soon  root  If 
kept  shaded  and  sprinkled  overhead  for  a 

short  time,  afterwards  giving  more  air 
and  light  as  they  show  signs  of  becomii^ 
established. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  great 
revival  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
Btarworts,  but  notwithstanding  several 
efforts  to  reduce  them  to  order,  they  are 
still  in  a  very  mixed  condition  botanically. 
The  fact  is  that  many  kinds  readily  inter- 
cross, and  their  progeny  exhibit  traces 
sometimes  of  one  parent,  sometimes  of 
another,  and  these  become  further  crossed 
with  other  species  or  varieties,  and  so  on 
indefinitely. 

As  garden  plants,  Starworta  axe 
among  the  moat  beautiful  and  graceful 
of  antuniD  flowers.  With  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Phloxes,  and  perennial  Sun- 
flowers, the  Dahlias,  Golden  Bods,  and 
many  other  beautifiil  flowers,  the  Star- 
worts  become  conspicuous  for  their  beauty 
and  their  lasting  properties.  They  produce 
a  wealth  of  starry  blossom,  beginning  in 
July  or  August  with  such  kinds  aa  acrit, 
Amtllu»,  l/^iit,  Novi-Belgii,  and  ending  in 
November  and  December  with  diffuiut, 
rrUoidet,  and  grandiJioTUi.  For  decora- 
tive purposes  they  are  unsurpassed  at  this 
latter  period  of  the  year. 

In  habit  of  growth  Starworts  vary  a 
good  deal  both  in  height  and  method  of 
Branching.  Some  are  scarcely  a  foot  high, 
white  others  ofWn  attain  a  height  of  5  or  6 
feet  or  more,  aoocnrding  to  soil  and  situation. 
The  taller-growing  kmds  are  valuable  for 
the  flower  border,  bnt  to  see  their  b^uty 
to  advantage  they  should  be  planted  in 
bold  masscB.  The  dwarfer  and  more 
slender  kinds  are  eflective  in  the  rook 
garden,  the  margins  of  shrubberies,  and 
borders. 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  the 
kinds  worth  growing.  They  are  all  natives 
of  N.  America  except  where  otherwise 

A.  acris.— A  native  of  S.  Enrope  2  fL 
or  more  high,  with  linear  lance.shaped 
leaves,  and  blue  flowers  in  Angnst.  Th» 
variety  dracuTtculoidee  is  a  tall,  fwe- 
flowered  form  ;  nanut  is  very  dwtUT^  anA 
useful  for  rockeries. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  acnininatns. — About  3  ft.  high,  with 
broad^  lance-Bhaped,long  pointed  leaves. 
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ftnd  coiymbB  of  white  flowenH  in  S«p- 
Mtnbei. 

Culture  tte.  aa  above. 

A.  ftlpiiiua.^A  very  attractive  Epeciea 
-41-9  in.  high,  native  of  Eorops,  with  more 
or  less  l&noe-Bhaped  ieaves.  Flowers,  in 
July,  bright  purple,  1  2  io.  acroBB.  There 
are  white  and  rose -coloured  varietieB,  and 
also  a  vigorouB  one  called  tpecioiut,  with 
lar^  flowers  than  in  the  type.  The 
variety  altaieut  from  Siberia  ie  a  very  fine 
«ne,  with  bhuah-purple  flower-heade  about 
2  in.  across.  The  form  called  albus  haa 
white  flowers,  and  the  one  known  as  rvber 
red  ones. 

CuUvre  <fc.  ae  above. 


—h  fine  Italian  Bpecies 
(tboat  3  ft.  high,  with  ronghish,  oSlong- 
lanoe-shaped  leaves,  and  heodB  of  purple 
flowers  in  Angust.  The  variety  aTnt'loidei 
has  dark  lilao-uurpie  flowers  over  2  in. 
across;  beuarahicue  is  rich  lilac-purple ; 
Unari/oUua  grows  taller  than  the  tj-pe, 
has  narrower  leaves  and  deeper  coloured 
flowers ;  eiuntbicu*  ia  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  bright  golden  centre  surrounded 
with  regular  dedexed  ray  florets ;  and 
mOQOT  haa  flowers  about  .2^-8  in.  across, 
of  a  rich  violet-pnrple  colour. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  amethjitiaus. — A  pretty  plant  about 
4  ft.  high,  with  masses  of  small,  bright 
lilao  flowers  from  October  to  December. 

Culture  itc.  aa  above. 

A,  Bigelori. — A  bushy  perennial  1^- 
3  ft.  high,  with  oval  Wee-shaped  leaves 
and  large  bright  lilac  flowers  produced  in 
Septemoer  and  October. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  conlifoliiis.— About  2  ft.  high,  with 
heart-shaped,  finely  serrated,  atalkedleavea, 
hairy  beneath,  and  crowded  raoemes  of 
smaU  blue  flowers  in  September  and 
October.     The  variety  Diana  (or  Pftoio- 

ah)    is   about   4  ft.  high,   erect   and 
y,  with  pale  lilac  flowers ;    dthule^, 
flowers  lilac    and    white,  height   4    ft. ; 
elegant  (or  undvlatut),  abont  4  ft  high, 
with  small,  bright  lilac  flowers. 
Culture  <te.  as  above. 


There  la  a  variety  Pereeut  with  bushy 
heads  of  nomerons  flowers. 

Culture  ifc.  aa  above. 

A.  diffiuus.—  A    Miiiewhat  spreading 

reies  about  2  ft.  high,  with  elliptic  lance* 
pad,  serrate  leaves,  and  heads  of  white 
flowers  in  October.  The  variety  korizim- 
talie  branchcB  horizontally,  and  has 
maaaes  ofred  and  white  flowera.  Pendulut 
(or  Nondeteripl)  grows  taUer  and  has 
white  flowers  about  1  in.  across. 

Culture  dv.  as  above. 

A.  diploatephiotdes.  —  A  beautiful 
downy  or  hairy  perennial  with  stout 
stems  6- IS  in.  high,  native  of  the  Sikkim 
Himalayas.  Leaves  2-4  in.  long,  obovate 
or  oblanceolate,  entire,  narrowed  into 
short  or  long  stalks.  Flowers  in  May  and 
June,  2  -b  in.  across ;  ray  floreta  bright 
purple ;  disc  purple  at  first,  afterwards 
yellow.  Involucre  broadly  hemispherical, 
with  lance -shaped  bracts. 

This  species  likes  partially  ahoded 
apots  and  rich  sandy  peat  loam. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 


1  (Biotia  corymboia). — 
This  species  has  blackish-pnrple,  brittle 

stems  2-8  ft.  high,  and  heart-shaped,  acute,      

coarsely  toothed  leaves  about  8  in.  long,  and  bright 
lobed  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  August  and  1}  in.  acres 
September,  about    1    in.    aorosa,    white. 


-A  dwarf  and  compact 
species  1^-2  ft.  high,  with  smooth,  linear 
leaves  and  beautiM  white  or  inauvy-pink 
flowers  about  J  in.  across,  in  October. 

Culture  itc.  oe  above. 

A.  ericoides. — A  pretty  species  about 
8  ft.  high,  with  smooth,  linear,  Heath-like 
leaves.  Flowers  in  September,  white, 
nnmeroua.  The  variety  Olio  has  pale 
pink  flowers  about  1  in.  across. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  graminifoliaa.  —  A  pretty  little 
apeoies  less  than  8  in.  hi^,  wiUi  erect 
atiffish  slender  stems  and  linear  green 
leaves  |-i  in.  long.  The  white  Dai^-like 
flower-heads  appear  in  M^y  and  June, 
and  are  borne  singly  at  the  ends  of  the 

CviUure  dc.  as  above. 

A.  graitdiflonu.  — A  fine  species  2-8 
ft.  high,  with  rigid  linear  acute  and 
somewhat  clasping  leaves.  Flowers  in 
November  and  December,  deep  violet, 
large. 

Culture  rtc.  aa  above. 

A.  Herveyi. — A  rather  roughish  slen- 
der-growing perennial  1-2  ft.  nigh,  with 
ovate  lance-ahaped  obscurely  serrate  leaves, 
lilac  or  violet  flowers  about 
1}  in.  across  produced  in  autumn. 

Culture  dc.  as  above 
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A.  beris. — A  beantifbl  species  varjring 
from  2  to  6  ft.  high,  it'ith  somewhat  stem- 
clasping,  oblong  entire  or  slightly 
serrated,  shining  leaves.  Flowers  &om 
Augtiel  to  October,  various  shades  of 
lilac  and  purple.  There  are  many 
varieties,  of  uhich  the  best  are  Ariadne, 
Apollo,  Arachne,  Arciiirat,  Calliope, 
decont»,  jio-nhundui,  Harvardi,  Pijgma- 
lion.  Vetta,  and  Virgil. 

Culture  lie.  as  a)x>ve. 

A.  linarifoKiu.  —  This  species  rarely 
exceeds  2  ft.  in  height,  and  has  the  stems 
clothed  with  narrow  linear  Flax-like  leaves 
all  the  way  up  to  the  Hower-heads.  The 
latter  are  raOier  small,  with  deep  violet 
ray  florets  and  a  yellow  centre. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above.  This  species 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  variety  of 
A.  Amellu*  having  the  same  name. 

A.  lindleyantw.  —  A  showy  perennial 
1-2  ft.  high.  Lower  leaves  ovate  and 
somewhat  heart,  shaped  with  winged 
stalks  1  upper  ones  sesdle,  serrate,  and 
tapering  at  each  end.  Flowers  pale 
violet,  about  li  in.  across,  produced  in 
Joose  panicles  in  autuinn. 

Culture  /fc,  as  above. 

A.  Linoayris  [Chrytocoma  Lino- 
tyris;  Linoayrii  vulgari*).^Ootdiloeks. 
A  distinct  native  plant  abont  2  ft.  high, 
with  linear  Flax-like  leaves,  and  showy 
yellow  flowers  produced  in  August  and 
September. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

A.  long^ifolius.— -About  8  ft,  high,  with 
very  long,  smooth,  linear- lance  .shaped 
leaves,  rarely  toothed.  Flowers  in 
October,  white,  1  in.  across,  in  dense 
panicles.  The  variety  formorut  has 
pink  flowers. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 
A.  Uichelli. — A  pretty  dwarf  her. 
baeeona  perennial  about  I  ft.  high,  native 
of  Anatrio.  Leaves  in  a  rosette,  shortly 
stalked,  obovate,  wavy-edged.  Flowers 
in  June,  white,  solitarj'.  Tbie  plant  was 
formerly  known  as  Bellidiaatrjtm . 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  Easily  grown 
in  loam,  leaf  soil  and  peat,  and  increased 
by  division  in  early  spring  or  autumn, 

A.  muItiflanis.~A  free-flowering  spe- 
cies lt-4  ft.  high,  with  much -branched, 
downy  stems,  and  smooth  linear  leaves. 
Flowers  in  September,  white,  small,  borne 
tn  large  corymbs. 

Culture  itc,  as  iJrave. 


A.  NoTCe-AngUM. — This  fine  qteciea 
grows  fivm  4  to  6  ft.  high,  with  simple 
hair}'  steins,  and  linear  lance.shaped, 
hairy,  stem -clasping  leaves,  lobed  at  the 
base.  Flowers  in  September,  purple. 
The  variety  pwhkellut  has  large,  deep 
violet  flowers;  pracox,  pnrple  flowers; 
ro»eu>,  pale  rose,  and  rubra,  deep  rose 
flowers ;  Wm.  Bowman,  rich  rose- 
purple,  and  Woohton,  fine  blue  shade. 

Culture  it-c.  as  above, 

A.  NoTt-Belgii. — A  handsome  q«oies 
3-S  ft.  high.  Leaves  somewhat  stem- 
clasping,  lance-shaped,  smooth,  rough- 
edged,  slightly  serrated.  Flowers  from 
August  to  October,  pale  blue. 

Like  A.  Icevii,  this  species  also  has 
many  forms,  some  very  fine,  among  them 
being: — Archer-Hind,  flowers  1-2  in. 
across,  pale  rose-lilac ;  Argut,  Aurora, 
Berenice,  dettmu,  Harpur  Crewe,  flowers 
1-2  in.  across,  white,  tinged  with  rose 
when  old  ;  Ja/nu»,  white  and  losy-purpte ; 
John  Wood,  white ;  Itevi^atut,  deep 
rose  ;  Mintrva,  deep  rose-liloc  ;  nanug, 
dwarf  grower  with  rose  flowers;  Proser- 
pina, rose-iilac  ;  Purity,  white ;  Savermcr, 
rosy-lilac  ;  Robert  Parker,  lilac-purple. 

Culture  itc.  u  above. 

A  panicnlatus. — A  pretty  species 
about  4  ft.  high,  vrith  ovate  lance -shaped, 
somewhat  serrated,  stalked  leaves. 
Flowers  in  August  and  September,  light 
blue.  The  variety  W.  J.  Grant  has  blush- 
white  or  pale  mauve  flowers,  very  free, 
useftJ  for  cutting.  Dot  has  small  white 
flowers  tipped  with  rose. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

A.  patens. — A  fine  plant  with  procum- 
bent stems,  1-2  ft.  long.  Leaves  ovol- 
f>inted,  with  a  broad  clasping  base, 
lowers  in  autumn,  about  1  in.  across, 
purple- blue- 

Culture  itc,  as  above. 

A.  percEiinns. — A  pretty  little  species 
about  1  ft.  high,  suitable  for  the  rockery. 
Leaves  lanoe-shaped,  acutiah,  entire. 
Flowers  in  July  Etnd  Aug;ast,  bluish- 
purple,  2  in.  across. 

Cullure  itc.  as  above. 

A.  Psendomelhis A  beautiful  busb.^' 

Himalayan  species  6-18  in.  high,-  with 
oblong  blunt  and  obscurely  toothed  leaves. 
The  bluish-purple  flower-heads,  each  1-3 
in.  across,  are  borne  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember in  corymbose  clusters  at  the  top 
of  the  stems. 

Culture    tfc,    as    above.      In    many 
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gordenB  this  species  does  not  succeed  very 
well. 

A.  ptarmicoldea.  —  A  pretty  plant 
about  2  R.  hi^,  with  linaftt  roughly 
l«othed  leavM,  and  small  white  flowers 
in  September.  This  does  not  j^tow  well 
in  all  places. 

Culture  Jc.  BB  above. 

A.  piinlcens. — A  graeefiil  phu\t  4-6 
ft.  high,  with  sCem-elaeping,  lance-shaped, 
serrate,  roughish  leaves.  Flowers  in 
Aagnst  and  September,  falae  or  roBy- 
lilac,  abont  1  in.  aoroBS,  in  large  pyromidBJ 
panicles.  The  variety  lueidulut  has 
pale  lilac  flowers  1^  in.  across  ;  puleher- 
rimui  hae  white  flowers  tinted  with 
lilac ;  ray-florets  deflexed. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

A.  pTreottus.  —  A  Pyreoean  spedes 
I-lj  ft.  hi^,  with  ronghlBh,  oblong  Wee- 
shaped  aoute  leaves  without  stalka  and 
serrated  towards  the  apex.  Flowers  in 
July,  large,  lilac  -  blue>  with  a  yellow 
centre. 

CuUure  Jc.  as  above. 

A.  ReereraL— A  pretty  species  Q-I3 
in.  hi^  with  linear  acnte  leaves,  and 
detwe  paniolee  of  nnall  white  flowers, 
with  a  yellow  centre,  produced  in 
antninn. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 


lonce-shaped,  silky,  1-S  in.  long.  Flowers 
late  in  HOmmer  and  aatnmn,  deep  blue, 
about  1  j  in.  across. 

Cullure  lie,  as  above. 

A.  Sfaorti.— A  pretty  species  2-4  ft. 
high,  with  more  or  less  lance-shaped 
tapering  leaves  8-B  in,  long.  Flowers  in 
antmnn,  purple-bine,  abont  1  in.  across. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

A.  aibiricns.  —  A  Siberian  species 
abont  2  ft  high.  Leaves  lance-shaped, 
serrate,  hairy,  rather  stem -clasping. 
Flowers    in    August,    blue,  with    hairy 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

A.  rifcklmcnaia. — A  native  of  Sikkin, 
about  8  h.  hi^  Leaves  lance-shaped 
pointed,  qiiny-toothed,  upper  ones  without 
stalks.    Flowers  in  October,  pnrple. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 


shapftd,  stem-c^sping  leaves,  lower  oi 


more  or  less  serrate.    Flowers  in  August, 

CuUure  <fc.  as  above. 

A.  StTMbcyi.  —  A  native  of  the 
Western  Himalayas.  Lower  leaves  1-2 
in.  long,  oblanceolate  or  obovate,  shortly 
stalked.  Flowers  in  May,  pale  lilac-blue, 
1-1}  in. across,  on  redbrown  soapea  6-6 
in.  high. 

Culture  and  PropagaUon, — This  is 
a  charming  plant  for  furnishing  partially 
shaded  spots  in  the  rockery.  It  has 
creeping  stems  which  root  at  the  tips,  so 
that  left  undietnTbed  a  plant  soon  spreads 
over  a  good  area,  and  makes  a  beautiful 
carpet  of  green  beneath  the  liloc-blue 
blossoms.  It  may  be  easily  increased  in 
autumn  or  sprii^  by  detaching  the  runner. 
like  shoots. 

A.  Stmi. — This  is  one  of  the  smallest 

Eiwing  Asters  with  a  dense  compact 
bit.  The  small  Boi-like  leaves  are 
almost  overgreon  and  make  a  pretty 
carpet  on  the  ground.  The  flowers  are 
large  for  the  size  of  the  plant ;  they  are 
pure  white,  and  last  for  several  weeks  in 
early  spring. 

Culture  tfc.  as  above.  An  excellent 
rock  plant. 

A.  tardiflonu. — A  vigorous  species 
about  8  ft.  high,  with  oblong  lance-snaped 
leaves.  Flowers  in  autumn,  pale  rosy- 
lilac  ;  centre  at  first  yellow,  afterwaids 
purplish. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  ThomaonL— A  handsome  Hima- 
laysji  perennial  1-8  ft.  high,  the  whole 
plant  being  more  or  loss  hairy  and  whitish. 
green  in  appearance.  Leaves  8-4  in.  long, 
oval,  with  coarsely  toothed  margins. 
The  lilac  flower-heads,  with  conspicuous 
yellow  centres,  appear  from  July  to 
October,  and  are  borne  in  loose  corymbs, 
or  sometimes  solitary. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above.  Easily  increased 
by  division  in  autumn  or  spring ;  or  by 

A.  Townahendi, — A  fine  species  8-4 
ft.  high,  native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  has  somewhat  hairv  stems  and  blunt 
spoon-shaped  leaves  8-12  in.  long,  the 
upper  ones  oblong  ovate  -  acute.  It 
bears  a  profusion  of  bright  violet -blue 
flower-heads  2-8  in.  across  in  July  and 
August 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 
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A.  Tradsftcanti  —  A  grooeftil  speoieB 
aboat  4  ft  high,  with  Unce-Bhopsd, 
BerrSited,  Heath-like  leavee.  Flowers  in 
AngQBt  and  September,  white,  numerous. 

Culture  i#e.  as  above. 

A.  tiicejihalns. — A  native  of  Sikkiiu. 
Lower  leaves  obovate,  spoon-ahaped,  with 
long  winged  stalkB;  upper  ones  oblong, 
somewhat  etem-olEtspmg.  Flowers  in 
Jnt.v  and  August,  purple,  large,  and  showy. 

Culture  So.  as   above.     ThiB   species 

frowB  1-B  ft.  high  and  is  perfectly  hardy, 
t  has  creeping  rootetocks  and  is  easily 
increased  by  division  in  autumn  or  spring. 

A.  trinemua. — A  beautiful  species. 
closely  related  to  A.  tikkimeanB,  and 
native  of  the  Himalayae.  It  grows  2^- 
4  ft.  high,  and  has  lance-shaped  coarsely 
toothed  leaves  S-4  in.  long.  The  white 
or-  pale  bluish-purple  flower-heads,  over 
an  inch  across,  are  borne  in  loose  cloisters 
from  August  to  October. 

Culhire  etc.  as  above. 

A.  turbinellus.  —  A  handsome  plant 
2-8  ft.  high,  with  lance-shaped,  somewhat 
stem- clasping  ciliated  leaves.  Flowers 
in  summer  and  autumn,  delicate  mauve. 

Culture  ito,  as  above. 

A.  umbeUatns.^A  tall-growing  plant 
5-8  ft.  high,  with  masses  of  white  Sowers 
with  yellow  centroB  borne  in  autumn. 

Culiii.re  ifc.  as  above. 

A.  undnlatas.  —  About  8  feet  high, 
with  hairy  stems.  Leaves  oblong  heul- 
shaped,  stem  -  clasping,  with  winged 
stolKS.  Flowers  in  August,  white,  chang- 
ing to  purple. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  versicolor. — A  pretty,  rather  pro- 
strate specieB  9-18  in.  high,  with  smooth 
oblong  lance-shaped,  tapering  leaves,  lower 
ones  serrate,  st^ed ;  upper  ones  sessile, 
stem -clasping.  Flowers  in  September,!  in. 
aeroBS,  white  to  rose  or  hlao-  The  variety 
Antigone  grows  about  Bj  ft.  high,  and  is 
less  bushy  than  the  type. 

Culture  dtc.  as  above. 

A.  Timtnena. — A  pretty  bnshy  species, 
abotit  2}  ft.  high,  with  narrow  linear 
leaves.  Flowers  in  September,  white, 
j  in.  across,  numerous.  The  variety 
Ctuiiope  is  somewhat  taller,  with  white 
and  lilac  flowers ;  and  nanui  is  dwarfer  in 
habit. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above. 


OLEARIA  (Daist  Tbbb).— A  genus 
consisting  of  86  species  of  arhoresoent 
shrubs  or  bushes,  rarely  heiha,  with 
alternate  or  rarely  opposite  entire  or 
toothed  leaves.  Flower  heads  solitary, 
corymbose  or  paniculate.  Invoiuere  ovoid, 
bell-Ehaped,  or  hemispherical.  Disc  flat 
or  somewhat  oonvez,  pitted.  Achenes 
smooth  or  slightly  flattened.  Pappus 
bristly. 

Culture  and  Propagation-  —  It  is 
practically  useless  to  grow  Olearias  in 
cold  bleak  parts  of  the  coimtry,  althongh 
O.  Haaiti  is  recorded  as  having  been 
munjored  by  18°  frost  in  the  gardens  of 
Alnwick  Castle,  NorthumberlMid.  The 
other  species,  however,  have  not  been 
proved  quite  so  hardy.  They  like  rich 
loam,  but  do  well  in  ordinary  ^rden  soil, 
and  make  good  bushes  for  the  border  or 
Bhmbbery-  To  increase  the  plants,  cut- 
tings of  the  half-ripened  youn^  shoots 
4-6  in.  long  should  be  inserted  in  sandy 
soil  in  a  dose  cold  frame,  or  handlight, 
and  kept  shaded  until  nearly  rooted. 
Cuttings  of  the  ripened  shoots  may  be 
inserted  in  the  same  way  about  Septem- 
ber, and  by  the  following  spring  will  be 
well  rooted.  Seeds  of  some  of  ue  Dfu^ 
Trees  (e.g.  0.  Saatti  and  0.  macrodorUa) 
are  ripenJed  freely  in  our  olimato,  and 
may  be  sown  in  cold  trames  whan  fully 
ripe,  or  in  spring  in  gentle  heat.  The 
seedlings  ore  Co  be  pricked  out  when  large 
enough,  and  may  be  grown  on  in  cold 
frames  until  they  have  made  sturdy  little 
bushes.  Plants  raiBed  from  seeds  ripened 
in  the  British  Islands  are  far  more  likely 
to  stand  the  severities  of  our  winters  than 
are  those  raised  from  imported  seeds. 

O.  dentata. — An  Australian  shrub  with 
elliptic  or  heart-shaped  ovate  crenate 
leaves  li-2in. long, and roay.white flower 
heads  about  !{  in.  across  with  a  bright 
yellow  centre. 

Cnltare  rfc.  as  above.  Hardy  only  in 
the  mildest  partis  of  the  kingdom. 

O.  FonterL — A  New  Zealand  shrub 
with  oblong  blunt  wavy  leaves  2-8  in. 
long,  downy  white  beneath.  Flower- 
heads  white,  corymbose. 

Culture  etc.  as  above. 

O.  HaaatL  —  A  pretty  New  Zealand 
ahrub  2-4  ft,  high,  with  hoary  young 
shoots,  ovate  oblong  or  elliptic  leaves 
about  1  in.  long,  white  beneath  and  some- 
what rasembhng  those  of  the  Box  tree. 
Flowers  in  August,  email,  white,  Daisy. 
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like,  borne  in  hour?  cyiueB  in  sreat  prO' 
fauon,  literally  oovering  the  bu^es. 

Ouilure  lie.  as  above. 

O.  inaignis. — A  beaatiful  New  Zeoluid 
tbrab,  with  thick  leathery  elliptic  ronnded 
leaves,  8-5  in.  long,  2  in.  broad,  ahining 
^«en  8bOT«,  covered  with  a  pale  brown 
woolly  felt  beneath,  as  are  also  the 
brailchee.  Flowers  lai^  Daisy-like,  2  in. 
or  more  across,  white,  with  a  yellow 
centre,  and  borne  on  stalks  6-9  in.  long. 
Th^  last  for  a  month  oi  8  weeka  in 

Culture  dc.  aa  above.  This  charming 
plant  unfortunately  is  too  tender  for 
cultivation  in  the  open  air  except  in  the 
very  mildest  parts  of  the  south  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  parts  of  the  south- 
west coast  and  islands  of  Beotland.  If  it 
ight 
plants  with  a  hai 
constitntion  in  the  ci 

O.  macrodonta.  —  A  New  Zealand 
shnib  with  elliptic  coarsely  toothed  Holly, 
like  leaves,  which  emit  an  agreeable 
musky  scent  when  bmised.  Flowers  in 
June  and  Jnly,  Daisy-like,  white,  borne  in 
luge  roondish  heads. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  In  the  south 
of  England  and  Ireland  this  species  is 
perfeotly  hardy  and  flowers  freely.  It 
attains  a  height  of  only  8  or  4  feet,  but 
in  a  wild  state  as  mnch  as  20  ft.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  another  name  for  this 
plant  is  0.  denfata,  which  mast  not, 
however,  be  confused  with  the  plant 
under  that  name  described  above,  A 
species  called  0.  ilicifolia  \i  very  similar 
to  0.  macrodonta,  but  is  a  much 
■moothar  plant. 

O.  nitidk.  —  A  handsome  compact- 
growing  New  Zealand  shrub  with  ovate 
leathery  leaves  about  2  in.  long,  the 
under  surface  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
young  branches,  are  covered  with  a  thick 
Bilvery-white  down.  The  small  white 
tlowers,  with  a  bright  yellow  centre,  are 
produced  in  great  pr<dasian  in  August 
and  September  in  crowded  clusters. 

CaUure  Ae.  as  above.  This  has 
proved  hardy  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

O.  amninDUiifttlia.  —  A  more  or  less 
clMnmy  New  Zealand  shrub,  I-IO  ft. 
high,  with  ronndieh  oblong  or  obovate 
hud  leatiierr  leaves,  shining  green  above, 
covered  with  white  or  yellovrish  down 
beneath.      Flowers    in    July,    white    or 


yellowish.  Quite  hardy  in  the  south  of 
Scotland. 

CvXture  Ac,  as  above. 

O.  nmnlosa  {Eurt/bia  ramulota), — A 
graceful  Tosmanian  bush,  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  which  are  covered  with  a 
ronghiah  down.  The  leaves  are  oblong 
linear,  about  i  in.  long,  woolly  beneath, 
and  crowded  on  the  shoots.  The  white 
Daisy-like  flowers  are  borne  in  great  pro- 
fusion in  September  and  October  in 
elegant  arching  sprays,  which  look  very 
attractive. 

Culture  itc,  as  above. 

O.  Btellulata  (Euirybia  Ounniana). — 
A  handsome  Tstamanian  shrub  S-S  ft. 
high,  with  hoary  bnmohes  and  oblonceo- 
late  coarsely  toothed  leaves,  hoary  on  the 
under  surface.  Flowers  in  September, 
I  in.  across,  white,  in  great  profusion. 

Culture  (fc.  aa  above.  B«qiiii'e8  pro- 
tection in  winter  in  cold  districts. 

O.  Traverai  (Evirybia  Travertti- — 
A  handsome  evergreen  tree,  native  of 
Chatham  Island,  New  Zealand,  where  it 
reaches  a  height  of  80-SS  ft.  It  has 
opposite  (not  alternate  as  in  most  species) 
leaves,  more  or  less  ovate  lance-sh^ed  in 
outline,  about  2j  in.  long,  quite  entire, 
smooth  shining  green  above,  paler  and 
silky  beneath.  The  creamy  white  flowers 
are  individually  very  small,  but  they  are 
borne  in  clustered  panicles  in  the  axue  of 
the  leaves  and  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots 
in  great  profusion  late  in  summer. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  This  species 
can  be  grown  in  the  open  air  with  any 
degree  of  success  only  in  the  mildest  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

ERIGERON  (Flbabakb).— A  genus 
coneisting  of  about  100  species  of  annual, 
biennial,  or  perennial  herbs  resembling 
the  StarwortB  (Aster),  from  which  they 
differ  chiefly  in  having  the  ray  florets  in 
several  senea.  The  upper  (or  oanline) 
leaves  are  alternate,  entire,  toothed,  or 
rarely  incised  or  dissected.  Bay  florets 
violet  or  white,  disc  usually  yellow.  In- 
volucre hemispherical  or  bell-shaped. 
Beceptocle  flat  or  slightly  convex. 

Caliure  and  PropagaHon, — Only  a 
few  species  are  of  any  garden  v^ue. 
They  thrive  in  somewhat  moist  garden 
soil  and  ore  readily  increased  by  division 
of  the  roots  in  spring  or  early  autumn. 
They  may  also  be  raised  from  seeds 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  cold  frames,  or  in 
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apriug,  afterwards  transferring  the  seed- 
ImgB  to  the  open  border  when  large  enough. 
They  are  exoelleat  plants  for  the  rock 
garden,  or  in  front  of  the  herhaceous 
border,  but  to  obtain  the  fiueat  effects 
they  should  be  grown  in  bold  masses. 

E.  alpjiuu. — A  prettv  native  hairj- 
perennial,  9-12  in.  higli,  suitable  for 
rookeries.  Leaves  oblong  lance  -  shaped 
below,  linear  oblong  aboie.  Flowers  in 
Jul;  and  Augost,  }  in.  across,  purple,  with 
a  yellow  centre.  The  variety  grandi- 
Jlorjia  is  snpeiior  to  the  t;\'pe. 

CultuTe  /fc,  as  above. 

E.  wirastiaciis.— A  nati\e  of  Turkestan 
U-12  in.  high.  Leaves  oblong  entire, 
upper  ones  lance- shaped,  sessile.  Flowers 
ill  early  and  late  summer,  about  'i  in. 
across,  bright  orange,  solitary,  on  a,  stout 
erect  peduncle. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  This  species  is 
remarkable  for  the  bright  urangi-- yellow 
of  its  flowers,  so  utterly  distinct  from 
other  species  of  Erigeron.  It  may  be 
increased  by  division,  but  uot  quite  ao 
rapidly  as  some  others,  and  it  is  therefore 
advisable  where  a  large  stock  is  required  to 
obtain  plants  front  seeds  also. 

E,  cmucaaicna.— A  Oaucrtsian  perennial 
9-12  in.  hi^,  with  lower  leaves  spoon- 
shaped,  npper  ones  strap-shaped,  stem- 
clasping.  Flowers  in  summer,  about 
1  in.  aoroBB,  rosy-pink,  or  purple,  in  loose 
maaiiee  on  stems  nearly  2  ft.  high. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

E.  {flabelloa.—A  N.  American  peren- 
nial 6-18  in.  high.  Leaves  oblong  lance- 
^aped,  pointed  above,  spoon-shaped  and 
stallced  below.  Flowers  in  June,  light 
blue  or  purple,  with  a  yellow  centre. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

E.  g;laucna.  —  A  native  of  N.W. 
America  6-12  in.  high,  of  creeping 
habit.  Leaves  oblong  ovate  or  somewhat 
spoon-shaped,  ciliated,  glaucous,  clammy, 
lower  ones  with  winged  stalks,  upper 
ones  sessile.  Flowers  in  summer  and 
autumn,  lilac -purple. 

Culture  <fe.  as  above.  This  is  an 
evergreen  species  and  retains  its  foliage 
during  the  winter  months.  It  is  easily 
increased  by  division. 

E.  g^nuidiflorus. — A  Rocky  Mountain 
perennial  4-8  in.  high.  Lower  leaves 
obovate  spoon-shaped,  upper  ones  oblong 


to  lance-shaped.  Flowers  late  in  som- 
mer.  purple  or  whitish,  rather  large. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  species 
makes  fine  evergreen  masses  of  foliage, 
and  may  be  used  as  a  carpeting  for  taller 
plants.     EaaUy  increased  by  division. 

E.  mncronatua  {Vittadinia  triloba; 
V.  auttralvi). — -A  much -branched,  spread- 
ing perennial  6-12  in.  high,  native  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealimd.  Leaves 
wedge-shaped  or  narrowly  spoon-ahaped, 
3-S-bbed  at  the  apex.  Flowers  during 
summer,  ray  Sorets  white  tipped  with 
pink  ;  disc  florets  yellow. 

Culture  do.  as  above. 

E-  multiradiatus,— A  pretty  Himalayan 
plant  6-24  in.  high,  with  oblong,  toothed 
leaves  tapering  into  along  stalk.  Flowers 
in  summer,  about  2  in.  across,  purple  with 
a  yellow  centre. 

CulUtre  rfc.  as  above. 

E.  Roylei. —  An  ornamental  species 
4-8  in.  high,  with  smooth,  oblong  spoon- 
shaped,  ciliated  leaves.  Flowers  in 
summer,  2  in.  across,  bluish -purple,  with 
a  yellow  centre,  borne  in  loose  corymbs. 
This  species  is  also  a  native  of  the  Hima- 
layas. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

E.  salsuginasus. — A  pretty  N.  Ameri- 
can perennial  12- 18  in.  high,  with  creeping 
rootstocka,  and  forming  dense  masses  of 
foUage  close  to  the  ground.  The  soft 
mauve-tinted  Sowers  with  a  yellow  centre 
are  about  8  in.  across,  appear  in  Uay  and 
June,  and  are  very  effective  when  seen  in 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

E.  spedostu  (Stenaetit  ipeeioga).—  A 
showy  N.  Ameriean  perennial  about  2  ft. 
hi^.  Lower  leaves  spoon-shaped,  long- 
stalked  ;  upper  ones  lance-shaped  acute, 
sessile,  2-4  m.Iong.  Flowera  in  summer, 
violet -purple,  2  in.  or  more  across,  in 
oorymbose  heads ;  centre  yellow.  The 
variety  tuperbut  is  a  larger  and  finer 
flower,  approaching  in  appearance  smaller 
forms  of  the  typical  Calliitephui  hortenfU 
described  at  p.  499. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  This  is  the 
best  known  of  all  the  Erigerona.  It 
mokes  dense  tofts  close  to  the  ground, 
and  produces  an  immense  nomber  of 
blossoms.     Easily  increased  by  division. 
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Tribe  IV.     iNOLOiDEfi.— Leavee  nsually  alternate,  entire,  rarely  oppoeite  or  lobed. 


ANTENNARIA.— A  getme  of  peren- 

nial  herbsi  oloaely  related  to  Qna^Kaliu/m, 
and  diHtingTiiahed  by  the  dry,  oolonred, 
chaf^  Males  afound  each  head  of  tubolar 
flowerB,  the  Btaniens  and  pietils  of  which 
are  od  difierenl  plants  (dicecione).  Leaves 
cluBtered,  entire. 

CvXtwre  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Anteniuuiaa  are  pretty  plants,  suitable  for 
the  rock  garden,  borders,  or  edginga. 
They  thrive  in  light  garden  Boil,  and  may 
be  increased  by  division  ot  the  root  in 
spriag,  or  from  seed  sown  at  the  same 
seaaon  in  cold  framea,  or  in  the  open 
border  in  April. 

A,  dioiCA  (Gnapkaliiim  dioieum). — 
Cai'i  Foot. — A  Britieh  plant,  found  on 
heaths  and  sandy  paetnres,  with  pro- 
cumbent shoots,  and  spoon- shaped  or 
lanoe-shaped  woolly  leaves.  Flowers  in 
June,  pinK,  in  crowded  corymbs  8-4  In. 
high.  The  variety  kyperborea  has  more 
woolly  leaves  than  the  type ;  and  jiiinima 
is  a  small-growing  form. 

Ctilture  tic.  ae  above. 

A.  mai^aritace*  (Pearl  EverlatHng). 
A  native  originally  of  N.  America,  but 
now  found  mid  in  ports  of  the  British 
Islands  and  the  Continent.  It  is  about 
1  ft.  high,  with  linear  lance-shaped  acute 
leaves,  downy  white,  especially  beneath. 
Flowers  in  July  and  August,  white,  i  in. 
across,  borne  in  corymbose  clusters. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 

A.  tomentoaa  {A.  Candida). — A  dwarf 
sUvery  plant,  considered  to  be  a  variety  of 
A.  dioiea.  It  grows  scarcely  1  in.  high) 
and  forms  a  dense  carpet  of  eilverjr  white 
in  a  short  time,  and  is  a  fovonrite  for 
edging,  oarpet-bedding,  or  for  rookeries. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

LEONTOPODIUM  (Lion'b  Foot; 
Edklweiss). — A  genus  with  4  or  6  species 
of  tufted  woolly  perennial  herbs.  Lower 
leaves  rather  spoon-shaped,  upper  ones 
alternate,  entire.  Flower-heads  small,  in 
dense  cymes  at  the  tips  of  the  branches. 

L.  ftlpinimi  (Qnaphalium  Leonto- 
podium), — Edeltimit.—A  pretty  Swiss 
alpine  plant  8-6  in.  high,  wiOi  white 
woolly  leaves.  Iiower  ones  lance-shaped, 
narrowed  into  a  stalk,  upper  ones  sessile, 
linear  oblong.  Flowers  in  June  and 
Inly,  small,  yellow,  surrounded  by  an 
tn^lnlar  rosette  of  densely  woolly  bracts. 


Culture  and  Propagation.— Th«  Edel- 
weiss may  be  easily  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  ^ight  heat  about  March.  The 
plants  grow  well  in  exposed  sunny  spots 
in  the  rock  garden  or  border,  in  rather 
sandy  soil.  Established  plants  may  be 
divided  annually,  but  it  is  easier  and  more 
satisfactory  to  raise  them  &om  seeds  in 
the  same  way  as  recommended  for  annuals 
in  general  at  p.  78. 

GNAPHALIUM  (Cud  Weed  ;  Eveb- 
LASTINO). — A  genus  containing  about  100 
speeies  of  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial 
herbs,  few  of  which  are  of  any  garden 
value.  Leaves  alternate,  sessile,  decurrent, 
or  rarely  stalked.  Flower-heads  small, 
sessile,  often  clustered,  rarely  in  terminal 
corymbs.  Bracts  of  the  involucre  scarious, 
often  coloured  at  the  tips. 

G.  Unatum.  —  A  plant  about  1  ft. 
high,  chiefly  valued  for  its  beautiful 
silvery  foliage,  and  much  used  for  edging 
borders  and  beds. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  ■ —  This  is 
practically  the  same  ae  for  Antennaria 
above.  It  thrives  best  on  dry  poor  soils, 
and  makes  fine  masses  if  pegged  down. 
Easily  increased  by  division  in  spring  or 

OZOTHAMNUS.— A  genus  ot  shrubs 
or  rarely  herbs,  closely  related  to  Heli- 
chrysum.  The  flower-heads  are  small  and 
often  few-flowered.  Involucre  oblong 
ovoid  or  bell-shaped,  the  inner  bracts 
usually  tipped  wiUi  a  coloured  point. 

O.  rosmarinifollus. — A  beautiful  fra- 
grant shrub,  native  of  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania, where  it  attains  a  height  of  0-10 
ft.  The  branches  ore  furnished  with  blunt 
linear  Rosemary- like  leaves,  the  edges  of 
which  are  turned  np  or  down.  The  small 
white  flower-heads  appear  in  July  and 
August  and  are  borne  in  great  profusion 
in  dense  clusters. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  plant 
flourishes  in  ordinary  good  garden  soil  and 
is  practically  hardy  in  the  southern  and 
westerA  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  should 
be  planted  in  warm  sunny  positions,  and 
may  be  increased  by  inserting  cuttings  of 
the  half-ripened  flowerless  shoots  in  sandy 
soil  about  August  under  a  handUght,  keep- 
ing them  shaded  from  the  sim  and 
sprinkled  overhead  occasionally. 

WAITZIA.— A  small  genus  of  ersot 
annuals    (or   perennials)  with  alternate 
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linear  entire  leavee,  and  flower'hendi  often 
borne  in  oorymboee  olaeteia.  Involncre 
bell-ehaped,  nemispherickl  or  ronndiah, 
yellow  or  white.    Beceptacle  flat. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Wiutziiut 
flourish  in  ordinary  garden  soil  in  open 
Btmnj  aitnations.  They  are  all  natives 
of  Analralia,  where  they  are  naore  or  less 
of  a  perennial  character.  In  our  climate, 
bowerer,  it  is  easier  to  treat  them  a» 
tender  immi«.ln  and  raise  them  from  sBeds 
sown  in  gentle  heat  about  Manih,  and 

?lant  the  seedlincs  oat  at  the  end  of  May. 
'hey  are  good  plants  for  the  border,  and 
their  flowers  when  cut  and  dried  in 
natunin  may  be  kept  for  room  decoration 
like  other  '  Everlasting'  flowers,  snch  as 
Bbodanthe,  Heliohrysum  &c. 

W.  aurea. — A  pretty  speoies  12-lB  in. 
high,  with  rosettes  of  linear  leaves  and 
shining  ^Iden  flower-heads  borne  in  loose 
idnsters  in  snmmer  and  autumn. 

C-uUure  dc.  as  above. 

W.  coT^boM  (W.  acuminiUa).—&. 
Tonghly  hairy  or  downy  plant  I^IB  in. 
high,  with  stems  branching  from  the  mid- 
dle upwards,  clothed  with  linear  leaves. 
Flowers  satiny-white,  rose,  or  yellow. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

W.  g^iaudiflora. — This  species  re- 
sembles W.  aurea  in  height,  Habit,  and 
appearance,  but  produces  much  larigcr 
heads  of  bright  yellow  bloBSoms. 

Cnlture  do.  aa  above. 

HELIPTERUM.  —  A  genus  closely 
■allied  to  HeUehrytum,  from  which  it 
differs  in  having  the  hairs  of  the  pappus 
plumose   or  feathery  instead  of  roughly 

Culture  and  Propagation.— UeAlp- 
teroms  require  rich  soil  and  warm  posi- 
tions, otherwise  they  are  hardly  worth 
growing  ont  of  doora.  Seeds  may  be 
sown  ontaide  in  April,  but  are  better 
raised  in  heat  early  m  March.  The  seed- 
lings are  grown  on  until  June,  when  they 
may  be  put  ontside  in  masses  in  the  flower 
border.  For  the  general  treatment  of 
annuals  see  p.  78. 

H.  humboldtianiua  (H.  Sandfordi).— 
A  pretty  woolly-white  West  Australian 
annual  1-1 J  ft.  high,  with  lance-shaped 
linear  leaves.  Flowers  in  snmmer,  bright 
yellow,  passing  intoametallic green  when 
dry.. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 


H,  IXanglen  {Rhodanthe  Mangleti}. 

A  native  of  Western  Australia  1-1 J  ft. 
higb,  with  ovate-oblong  or  broadly  lance- 
shaped  leaves,  with  rounded  Btem-olasping 
auricles  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  summer, 
soft  rosv-pink  with  yellow  eentree,  on 
long  stalks. 

Culture  ie.  as  above. 

H.  rotemn  (AeroeUnwm  roeoum). — 
A  pretty  Austrabna  Mmnal  1-2  ft.  high, 
with  Uneer  acute  leaves  and  heautifbl 
rosy  flowers  on  the  ends  of  the  slender 
branches.  When  picked  young  the 
flower-heads  may  be  dried  as  '  Everlast- 
ings.' There  is  a  «^te  variety  aihrnn, 
and  a  large  rose  variety,  grtrndtfiorum. 

Culture  <te.  as  above. 

HELICHRYSUH  (Eveei^tinu  ; 
Il(Nai(TBIj;<B). — A  large  genns  containing 
260  species  of  herbaceous  or  shrubby 
plants,  mostly  natives  of  S.  Africa. 
Flower-heads  large,  solitary.  Bracts  of 
the  involucre  scarions,  not  silvery,  spread- 
ing or  recurved.  Pappus  rou^  or  some- 
what feathery. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
following  are  the  only  Helichrysoms  of 
note  for  the  garden.  They  thrive  in  rich 
loamy  soil,  and  should  be  grown  in  bold 
masBes  in  tiie  flower-bordei.  Seede  are 
sown  in  slight  heat  in  Uaioh,  and  are 
priokad  ont  and  grown  on  until  June, 
when  they  can  be  pnt  out  in  the  same 
way  ae  other  annuals,  see  p.  78.  Flowers 
for  drying  should  only  be  half  open,  and 
hnng  downwards  in  bnnohes  inaoool  airy 
place  to  come  to  perfection. 

H.  anuarium  (Yeltao  Everlatfing).— 
A  native  of  Europe  6-12  in.  hi|^  with 
lanee-shi^)ed  entire,  stem-clasping  leaves, 
downy  white  on  both  surfaces.  Flowers 
in  snmmer.,  bright  golden. yellow,  boms 
in  compound  corymbs. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

H.  bracteatnm.— A  beautiful  Anattalian 
annual  8-4  fti  hig^  with  entire  lance- 
shaped  leaves,  and  variously  eolonred 
flowers  in  August.  There  are  sevenl 
fins  varieties,  with  flowers  varying  in 
oolouT  from  pure  white  to  rose,  light  and 
pale  yellow.  There  are  aleo  handsome 
forms  in  which  the  central  (or  disc)  florets 
have  became  changed  from  a  tubular  to  a 
str^-shaped  form,  and  this  obai^  has 
given  a  double-flowered  race.  The  colour- 
ing among  these  double  forms  is  very 
varied,  and  white,  red,  yellow,  i         '"" 
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pocple  and  intermediate  Bhades  are  to  be 
mat  with.    H.  amtminatttm,  H.  chryt- 
antkum,    and    H.    macrooephiUwm    are 
mere  tama  of  this  species. 
Culture  dc,  as  above. 

CASSINIA.  — •  &  seniu  containing 
abont  20  species  ot  shrubby  plants  having 
alternate  entire  leaves,  the  margins  of 
which  are  often  turned  npwards,  and  the 
under  aorface  often  woolly.  The  email 
yellow  flower-heads  are  borne  in  corymbs 
or  paniolee  at  the  ends  of  the  branobes. 
fnvolncre  narrowly  ovoid  or  oblong  with 
bracts  in  several  rows.  Receptacle  flat  or 
aUghtlj  convex. 

C.  fulvidA  {Diplopapput  ehryatyphyl- 
Itti). — Qold^n  Hrath. — A  very  distinct 
Bhriib  2-8  ft.  high,  native  of  New  Zealand. 
The  erect  yellowish  branches  are  furnished 
with  short  linear  oblong  Heath-like  leaves 
which  are  deep  green  above  and  golden- 
yellow  beneath,  the  margins  being  curled 
upwards,  thus  exposing  m  a  oonspionons 
manner  the  colour  of  the  under  Bur&oe. 
The  small  yellow  flower'heads  appear 
in  July  and  August,  but  are  not  particu- 
larly attraotive  although  they  add  still 
farther  to  the  prevailing  golden  colour  of 
the  plant.  From  its  small  leaves  and 
slender  branches,  and  the  general  resem- 
blance to  the  Heaths  (see  p.  680),  it  has 
been  called  the  '  Golden  Heath,'  although 
as  may  be  seen  from  its  position  in  this 
work  it  has  little  in  common  with  the 
plants  of  that  genus. 

Culture  and  Propagatitm. — This  is 
the  species  best  known  in  cultivation, 
although  one  or  two  others  are  to  be  met 
with  occasionally  in  botanical  collections. 
It  floniishee  in  well-drained  peat,  and  is 
praoticnlly  hardv  in  most  ports  of  the 
kingdom  when  ^aced  in  sheltered  spots. 
It  may  be  increased  by  means  of  cuttings 
of  the  half-ripened  flowerless  shoots, 
which  should  be  inserted  In  very  sandy 
peat  and  loom  about  August,  and  covered 
with  a  handlight  or  bell-glass  until  fairly 
well  rooted.  The  cuttings  mnst  be 
shaded  from  sunshine  and  attention  must 
be  given  to  sprinkling  overhead  and  veu. 
tilation  as  they  begin  to  root.  Seeds  ore 
ripened  freely,  and  may  be  sown  when 
t^  in  oold  frames  in  sandy  peat  and 
lo*ra.  When  the  seedlings  have  grown 
large  enough  they  should  be  pricked  out 
into  a  mmilar  compoet,  and  afterwards 
grown  on  in  various  sized  pots  until  large 
and  strong  enough  to  be  planted  out  of 


doota— on  operation  best  performed  in 
mild  weather  in  spring. 

C.  leptophylla  {Diplopapput  leplo- 
phyllui).  —  An  attraotive  New  Zealand 
shrub  2-8  ft.  high,  with  grey  and  purplish 
stems  covered  with  small  fleshy  green 
obovate  leaves  about  i  in.  long.  The 
smaU  white  flowers  are  borne  at  the  ends 
of  the  shoots  in  July,  but  are  not  very 
showy. 

Ctilture  <fc.  as  above  for  C.  fuhnda. 

C.  Vanvillicrm.— This  is  also  a  native 
of  Mew  Zealand,  and  is  a  more  vigorous 
and  handsome  plant  than  C.  leplophylla. 
The  yellowish  branches  ore  covered  with 
obovate  leaves  about  {  in.  long,  and  the 
young  shoots  have  a  beautiM  golden- 
tinted  colour.  Flowers  as  in  C  leplo- 
phylla. 

Culture  ic.  as  above  for  C.  fuhnda. 

PODOLEPIS.— A  genus  containmg 
about  a  dozen  species  of  more  or  less 
woolly  annuals  or  perennials  with  alter- 
nate lanee-shaped  or  linear,  entire  leaves, 
often  stem-clasping  at  the  base.  Flower- 
heads  with  yellow,  rosy,  or  violet  ray- 
florets. 

Culture  aind  FropagaHon. — These  are 
pretty  plants  for  the  border.  They  like  a 
well-drained  eandy  soil  and  open  sunny 
situations,  as  they  ore  all  natives  of  Aus- 
traha.  They  may  be  raised  from  seeds 
annually  in  the  same  way  as  the  Ammo- 
binms,  and  also  by  sowing  in  the  open 
border  in  ApriL 

P.  acuminata.— This  grows  about  18 
in.  high,  and  has  lanoe-shaped  stalked 
leaves,  the  lower  ones  stem- clasping. 
The  yellow  flower-heads  appear  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn. 

Culture  dc.  as  above- 

P.  aristata  {P.  chrytantka).—TbiB  is 
very  similar  to  P.  acuminata,  but  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  silkinese  of  the  reddish 
involnorol  bracts.  The  leaves  also  are 
more  pointed  and  glaucous  beneath,  and 
the  beautifHil  golden-yeltow  flower-heads 
appeal  in  summer  and  autumn. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

P.  g^acilia.  —  A  very  pretty  species 
about  18  in.  high  with  reddidi  stems, 
sessile  lanBe-Bhap«d  acute  leaves,  and 
beautifat  rosy,  lilac,  or  white  flower -he  ads 
in  summer  and  antumn. 

CuUwra  de,  as  above. 

AHMOBIUH.— A  genus  of  hoary, 
woolly  perennials,  with  utemate  or  oins- 
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tered  entire  leaveB.  Flowers  yellow,  in 
hemiapberical  hetids.  Beoeptacles  convex. 
Pappus  membanone-chaffy,  shortly  cnp- 
shaped.       AcbeneB    angled,    smooth    or 

A.  olatum.  —  A  beantifnl  Australian 
'  Everlasting,'  1  j-2  ft.  bigh,  with  winged 
stems.  Leaves  oblong  lance -shaped, 
lower  ones  in  tulted  rosettes.  Flowers 
from  May  to  September,  abont  1  in. 
across,  silvery  white,  with  yellow  centres; 
in  loose,  corymbose  panicles.  The  variety 
grandi^rum  has  much  larger  and  purer 
white  flowers  than  the  type,  and  comes 
true  firom  seed. 

Culture  aTUl  Propagation. — This  plant 
is  best  treated  as  a  half-hardy  annual  or 
biennial,  but  in  warm,  sandy  soil  it  be. 
comes  a  perennial.  Seeds  may  be  sown 
in  a  cold  frame  in  September,  and  the 
seedlings  protected  during  the  winter. 
Or  they  may  be  sown  in  slight  boat  about 
February  or  March,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
the  border  about  Jane.  For  the  general 
treatment  of  annuals  and  biennials  see 


INULA.^A  genus  containing  leas 
than  60  epecies  of  nerbaceons  perennials 
with  radical  or  ^temate,  entire  or  serrate 
leaves.  Flower-heads  yellow  ;  ray  florets 
rarely  white,  strap-shaped,  numerous ; 
disc  florets  very  namerous,  tubular,  her- 
maphrodite. Involucre  hemispherical, 
with  bracts  spreading  at  the  points.  Be- 
ceptacle  flat  or  nearly  so.  pitted  or 
honeycombed. 

CiiUuTe  and  Projiajo^ion.  —  Inulas 
grow  well  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and 
are  easily  increased  in  early  antomn  or 
spring  by  dividing  the  roots,  or  by  seeds, 
the  latter  being  sown  either  when  ripe  in 
cold  frames  or  in  spring  in  the  open  border 
if  more  plants  are  required  than  can  be 
obtained  by  division.  By  cutting  the  roots 
into  pieces  about  2  in.  long,  and  slightly 
covering  them  with  light  and  rich  sandy 
soil  and  placing  in  gentle  heat  during  the 
winter  or  early  spring  months  a  good 
supply  of  plants  can  also  be  obtained. 
Being  vigorons  and  somewhat  coarse  in 
growth,  &ey  are  more  suitable  for  wild 
or  rough  parts  of  the  garden.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  by  good  cultivation, 
and  a  good  top-dressing  of  manure  in 
autmnn  or  winter  is  very  beneficial. 

I.  gflaadiiloM.— A  hairy-stemmed  Cau- 
casian species,  about  2  ft.  high,  with  ses- 
sile, oblong,  obscurely  serrated    leaves. 


Flowers  in  Joly  and  Angust,  orange- 
yellow,  4-6  in.  across,  with  hairy  invo- 
lucres, and  long  narrow  ray  florets. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  This  species 
does  not  seed  freely  in  some  localities,  but 
it  may  be  easily  increased  by  division  of 
the  roots  and  also  by  root  cuttings. 

I.  g^randiilora. — This  is  a  fine  Hima- 
layan perem^ial  at>out  2  ft.  high,  and  some- 
what resembling  I.  glavdtilosa.  The 
flower-heads  appear  in  summer  and  arc 
quite  as  large  as  those  of  /.  glanduUifa., 
and  of  a  bright  orange-yellow  colour. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

I.  Hetenium  {Elecampane). — A  strong- 
growing  British  perennial,  3-4  ft.  high- 
Leaves  oblong  stalked  below,  ovate  serrate 
wrinkled  and  sessile  above.  Flowers  in 
summer,  yellow,  in  large  solitary  heads 
about  8  in.  across. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

I.  Hookeri. — A  native  of  the  Sikkim 
Himalayas  1-2  ft.  high.  Leaves  8-4  in. 
long,  sessile  or  narrowed  into  short  stalks, 
oblong  lance-shaped,  pointed,  minntely 
toothed,  hairy  above,  downy  beneath. 
Flowers  in  September,  pale  yellow,  in 
somewhat  sweet-scented  heads,  2J-8^  in. 
across ;  ray  florets  linear,  1  in.  or  more 
long ;  involucre  broad,  sha(;gy. 

Cnliiire  rtc.  as  above. 

I.    Ocalus  Christi.     -An  ornamental 

Sirenniftl  lJ-2  ft.  high,  native  of  Eastern 
nrope.  Leaves  broadly  lance -shaped, 
obtuse,  entire  or  slightly  toothed,  rather 
downy.  Flowers  in  summsr,  bright 
golden-yellow,  8j  in.  or  so  across.  In- 
voluore  very  downy. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

BUPHTHALMUM.— A  genus  con- 
taining 4  species  of  loosely  branched,  or 
tall,  smooth,  rough,  or  hairy  perennials 
with  alternate  entire  or  toothed  leaves. 
Flower-heads  large,  yellow,  solitary  at  the 
ends  of  the  stems.  Beceptacle  convex. 
Aehenea  smooth. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Buph- 
thfJmums  grow  well  in  ordinary  garden 
soil,  and  are  easily  increased  by  division 
of  ihe  roots  in  early  spring  or  autumn. 
Seeds  are  ripened  freely,  and  may  be  sown 
when  ripe  in  cold  frames,  or  in  sprin°. 
The  seedlings  are  pricked  out  and  tranK- 
ferred  to  the  open  sjr  when  large  cnongh. 
It  is,  however,  scarcely  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  stock  from  seeds,  as  the  plants 
arc  BO  easily  divided. 
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B.  {pvadiflonim. — A  pretty  Anatrian 
pUnt  1^2  ft.  high,  with  alternate  lance- 
ehaped,  aligbtly  toothed,  smooth  leaves. 
Flowers  from  Jane  to  October,  yellow, 
large ;  involucre  naked. 

Culture  dc.  ae  above.    Grona  well  in 

B.  ■alidfolinm.  —  Also  a  native  of 
AoBtria,  li-2  ft.  high.  Leaves  obloog- 
Unce-ahaped,  somewhat  serrated,  hairy. 
Flowers  in  Jnne,  yellow,  large,  aolitory. 

Cutiure  itc.  as  above. 


B.  flpecioflum  {Telehia  tjiectoao).— A 
vigoroua  S.  European  perennial  about 
8  ft.  high,  with  large,  heart-shaped, 
coarsely  toothed,  bright  fn^een  leaves  9-12 
in.  long,  with  long,  channelled  stalks. 
Flowers  in  July,  deep  orange -yellow,  4 
in.  acrosa.  with  reddieb- brown  centres, 
very  much  renembling  Chose  of  Inula 
glanduloia,  only  larger. 

Culture  ife.  as  above.  Thia  plant  ia 
seen  to  ita  beat  advantage  in  bold  gronpe 
in  open  placea. 


Tribe  V.  Hblunthoide£. — Leaves  often  oppoBite,  rarely  all  alternate,  entire, 
toothed,  or  varioualy  cut.  Disc  florets  usually  yellow,  rarely  white,  purplish  or  violet. 
Bracts  of  the  involucre  herbaceous,  rarely  dry  and  membranona. 


SILPHIUM  (BosiN  Plant). 
genua  inolndes  11  species  of  toll 
perennial  herbs  with  copious  re 
juice.  Leaves  alternate,  oppoaite,  or 
whorled,  entire,  toothed  or  lobed. 
Flower-heads  large,  yellow,  moncecious,  in 
oorymboBe  panicles.  Bay  florets  female, 
diao  florets  sterile.  Involucre  broad  and 
flatlish,  with  bracts  in  many  rowa. 
Achenes  smooth,  flat,  longitudinally 
winged;  wings  sometimes  toothed  or 
notched  at  the  top. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  These 
ptanta  grow  in  any  rough  aoil  and  are 
suitable  for  roogh  plaeea  in  the  garden  in 
bold  masses.  They  may  be  increased  by 
division  early  in  autumn  or  in  spring. 
Seeds  may  also  be  sown  when  npe  in 
cold  Erames,  and  the  seedlings  transplanted 
to  the  open  ground  the  following  Uay, 
hai-ing  been  pricked  out  or  thinned  out  at 
least  once  after  germination.  Seedling 
plants  Bometin^ieB  take  2  or  S  years  to 
arrive  at  a  really  good  blooming  condition. 
Increase  by  dividing  the  roota  is  therefore 
to  be  preferred.  All  natives  of  N.  America 
(United  States). 

S.  laciniatum  {Compasi  Plant;  Pilot 
Weed;  Polar  Flanl).~^A.  vigorous  peren- 
nial with  stout  sterna  H  ft.  or  more  high. 
Leaves  pinnately  parted,  osually  stalked 
and  clasping  at  the  base ;  segments  lance- 
shaped,  acute,  cut .  lobed  or  pinnatifid, 
rarely  entire.  Flowers  in  July,  1-2  in. 
across,  yellow,  forming  racemose  spikes. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  said  to 
turn  their  (aces  due  north  and  sonth  on 
the    open    prairies-  hence    the    popular 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 
S.     perfoliatnm     (Cup     Plant).  —  A 
square -flteouned  plant  4-8  ft.  high,  with 


entire  ovate  leavea  6-15  in.  long,  coarsely 
toothed,  the  upper  ones  united  by  their 
bases,  forming  a  cup -like  disc  which 
holds  n  Rood  deal  of  water  when  it  rains  ; 
lower  ones  sbniptly  narrowed  into  winged 
stalks,  connate  at  the  base.  Flowers  in 
July,  yellow,  about  2  in.  across. 
Culture  ifi:  as  above. 

S.  terebinthuMcenm  {Prairie  iJocJt). 
A  smooth -stemmed  species  4-10  ft.  high, 
unth  ovaU  oblong,  somewhat  heart-shaped, 
toothed  leaves,  1-2  ft.  long,  on  slender 
stalke.  Flowers  &om  July  to  September, 
small,  yellow.  The  variety  pinnaitfidum 
has  deeply  cut  leaves. 

Cnlfiire  ifc,  as  above. 

S.  trifoliataim.  —  This  grows  4-6  ft. 
high,  with  rather  smooth  Mender  atems. 
Upper  leaves  lance-shaped,  pointed,  entire 
or  slightly  toothed,  short- stalked,  8-4  in 
a  whorl,  or  the  highest  opposite.  Flowers 
in  August,  yellow,  in  loose  panicles. 

Culture  <ti:.  as  above. 

CHRYSOGONUU.— A  small  genus 

of  herbs  or  shrubs  with  opposite,  entire, 
toothed,  or  pinnately  cut  leaves,  and 
yellow  flower -heaiis. 

C.  Tirginianum.— A  pretty  N.American 
perenniiil  C  9in.  hijjh,  with  ovate  coarsely 
toothed  leaves  li-U  in.  long,  and  yellow 
flower-hends  in  June,  each  one  surrounded 
by  6  deep  gold  en -yellow  bracts  of  the 
involucre. 

Guliare  and  Propagation. — This  is 
the  only  species  out  of  half  a  dozen  known 
in  gardens.  It  looks  well  in  bold  massen 
in  the  rock  garden  or  border,  and  flourishes 
in  well-drained  peat  and  loom  in  partially 
shaded  and  sheltered  spots.  It  may  be 
easily  increased  by  dividing  the  tufts  in 
spring  as  growth  is  commencing. 
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ZINNIA. — A  genus  contiuiiiiig  about 
12  BpecieB  of  nnnutJ  or  perennial  herbs 
or  aub-ebnibs,  with  opposite  or  verticillate, 
sessile  or  Btem-olaaping  entire  leaves. 
Flower-heads  Bolitan',  stalked,  at  the  tips 
or  forks  of  the  brandies.  Involucre  bell- 
shaped,  or  somewhat  cylindrical ;  braots 
in  B  or  more  rows ;  receptacle  oonioal  or 
cylindrical.  Bav  florets  Btrap-ehaped ; 
disc  florets  tubular,  shortlv  6- cleft. 
Aohenes  narrow,  striped,  smooth  or  hairy 
at  the  angles. 

Cultwre  and  Propagation. — Zinnias 
when  weU  grown  are  charming  plants  for 
the  Bower  garden,  in  groups  by  Ihemselves 
or  massed  with  other  plants.  They  like 
a  rich  loamy  BoU  and  sunny  situations. 
Being  mostly  annuals  they  must  be 
raised  from  seeds  every  yeta.  About  the 
middle  of  March  is  the  best  time  to  sow 
in  gentle  beat.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sow 
too  early,  as  the  plants  become  too  weak 
and  lanky  before  the  planting- out  time 
in  June  arrives.  The  aeedlingH  should  be 
pricked  off  when  large  enough  to  handle, 
and  should  be  gradually  hu^ened  off  in 
cooler  and  Ughtsome  places.  Both  single 
and  doable  varieties  are  worth  growing, 
although  the  tatter  ore  somewhat  dwarfer 
and  more  compact  in  habit. 

The  Zinnias  are  all  natives  of 
America— chiefly  Meiico. 

Z.  elegans. — A  hairy -stemmed  annnal 
lJ-2  ft.  high,  with  heart-shaped,  ovate, 
stem-clasping  leaves,  and  flowers  varying 
in  oolour  from  scarlet  to  crimson,  rose, 
buB',  or  white. 

From  this  species  most  of  the  garden 
Zinnias  have  been  evolved  by  careful 
selection  and  hybridisation,  and  they 
possess  some  very  fine  colours,  such  as 
blood- red,  orange- Bcarlet,  rosy -carmine, 
deep  yellow,  verimlioD  &c.  Among  (he 
n&med  varieties  may  be  mentioned  : 
cocdmea,  scarlet ;  Dnnvini,  with  very 
double  flowers ;  Jtore  plena,  violacea, 
gloriota.  There  are  also  miniature 
Pompon  varieties  about  6  in.  high,  suit- 
able for  edgings  Ac. 

CalluTc  <fc.  as  above. 

Z.  haag^eana.  —  Similar  in  habit  to 
Z.  elegant,  but  with  brilliant  orange  or 
yellow  flower-heads.  Flore  plena  is  a 
fine  double-flowered  variety ;  aaipumila 
flare  plena  is  a  dwarf  kind  about  6  in. 
high,  with  elegant  double'golden-yellow 
flowers  striped  with  orange. 

■  ■'  «  known  as  grandiflora 


and  Mtbrina  are  choice  garden  forms,  the 
latter  having  beauUfully  striped  doable 
flowers.  Many  other  names  will  be 
found  in  cataloffuea,  but  a  packet  of  good 
mixed  seed  will  give  all  the  coloorB 
desired.  Other  nantes  for  Z.  haagcana 
are  Z.  mexicana  and  Z.  aurea. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

Z.  multifiora  {Z.  verUeillala).  —  A 
busfay  and  rather  hairy  Mexican  ananal 
1^2  ft.  high,  with  oval  or  oblong  lance- 
shaped  leaves.  Flower-heads  small,  with 
deep  red  obovate  rosy  florets  in  the  type. 
There  is  however  a  form  with  yellow 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  This  species  is 
not  of  great  garden  value,  and  with  it 
may  be  elass^  Z.  pa/uciflora,  also  a 
Mexican  annual,  with  yellow  flower, 
heads,  having  a  deep  dull  red  centre. 

SANVITALIA.— A  genua  with  a  few 
species  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs, 
having  opposite  entire  leaves,  and  yellow 
or  whitiah  flower-heads.  Bracts  of  the 
involucre  in  2-8  series.  Beceptaale  flat 
or  convex.  Achenea  smooth,  those  of  the 
disc  crowned  with  a  pappus  of  8  bristles. 

S.  procumbeas.— A  pretty  Mexican 
annual  with  trailing  brancljea  and  ovate 
entire  leaves.  Flowers  in  sommet,  like 
those  of  a  small  Budbeekia,  bright  yellow, 
with  a  dark  purplish  disc.  I^e  double- 
flowered  variety  flore  plena  is  showier 
than  the  type,  with  wholly  yellow 
flowers. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  is 
the  only  species  in  cultivation.  Owing  to 
ita  dwarf  compact  growth  it  looks  well  in 
maaaes  at  the  edges  of  borders,  or  trailing 
over  the  sides  of  baskets.  It  thrive  in 
sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  seeds  ma;  be 
sown  in  autumn  for  spring  flowering,  or 
in  March  and  April  for  late  summer 
flowering.  For  the  general  treatment  d 
annuals  see  p.  78. 

HELI0PSI5. — A  genus  containing  a 
few  species  of  rather  pretty  nT^nnaln  saA 
perennials,  with  usually  opposite  stalked 
leaves  (upper  ones  rarely  alternate)  and 
large  yellow  flower-heads.  The  annuals 
are  rarely  seen,  and  the  perennials  may  be 
grown  and  increased  as  in  the  case  of  the 
perennial  Sonflowers. 

H.  canescens  {Selianlhag  cordalui). 
A  bushy  Peruvian  annual  2-8  ft.  high, 
with  downy  stems,  and  grey-green  opposite 
heart-ahaped  acute  leaves  with  coarsely 
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toothed  morgiufl.  The  yellow  flower-heads, 
with  ft  conical  disc  in  the  centre,  appeajr 
from  Jniy  to  September,  and  are  borne 
sii^ly  at  the  end  of  a  long  downy  or  hairy 
st^  whioh  gradually  ^cornea  swollen 
towards  the  Sower-head. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Beioe  an 
annual  thie  species  may  be  treated  as 
reaommeoded  for  aoDuala  in  general  at 
p.  78.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
gentle  heat  in  March,  afterwards  pricking 
the  seedlings  out,  and  by  the  end  of  May 
they  will  be  fit  for  the  open  border.  The 
plants  may  be  placed  12-15  in.  apart  or 
more,  and  if  grown  in  groape  look  very 
effective. 

H.  Unia.  —  A  pretty  free-growing 
perennial  8-6  ft.  high,  with  ovate  lance- 
shaped,  coorsel^r  toothed  leaves,  and 
flowers  about  8  m.  across  in  antamn  on 
long  stalks.  The  varieties  teabra  and 
icabra  major  are  both  improvements  on 
the  type,  having  larger  and  more  numer. 
ous  flowers.     Native  of  N.  America. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  flourishes  in  ordmary  good  garden 
soil,  but  is  well  worth  treating  well.  It 
makes  a  fine  show  in  the  herbaceoos  border 
if  grown  in  fairly  large  clumps.  Seeds 
are  ripened  freely,  but  it  is  much  easier, 
and  on  the  whole  preferable,  to  increase 
the  plants  by  dividing  the  roots  in  autumn 
or  m  spring,  the  latter  season  being 
generally  regarded  as  best.  The  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  cold  frames  when  ripe,  or 
in  spring,  in  light  rich  soil,  and  by  the 
following  autmun  or  spring,  according  to 
the  period  of  sowing  the  seeds,  the  young 
plants  may  be  transferred  to  the  open 
ground  about  15  18  in.  apart. 

GYMNOLOMIA  (Oyhnopsih).  —  A 
genus  having  about  16  species  of  erect 
branching  more  or  leas  roughish  hairy 
plants,  with  the  lower  leaves  nearly  aU 
opposite,  the  upper  ones  nearly  all  alter- 
nate, entire,  toothed,  or  lobed.  Flower 
heads  solitary  or  in  loose  clusters,  yellow, 
or  sometimes  purple.  Receptacle  convex 
or  conical.  Boy  florets  spreading,  entire, 
or  slightly  toothed  at  apex. 

G.  imiaenAlia.^ — A  pretty  Texan  annual 
1^-8  ft.  high,  with  roughish  hairy  stems, 
and  ovate  elliptic  coarsely  toothed  leaves 
reminding  one  of  Helianthut  eueumeri- 
foliut.  The  solitary  flower-iieods  appear 
at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  from  June  to 
fleptamber,  and  ore  2-8  in.  across,  having 
^  broadly  elliptic  ray  florets  of  a  pretty 


chrome   yellow,    surrounding    a    conical 
cluster  01  disc  florets. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  re- 
cently introduced  plant  is  ornamental 
grown  in  patches  in  the  flower  border, 
and  will  Sourish  in  ordinary  garden  soil 
in  sunny  positions.  It  is  raised  from 
seeds  sown  in  gentle  heat  in  spring  and 
planted  out  at  the  end  of  May,  or  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  border  in  April. 
It  requires  a  little  attention  when  young, 
as  it  IS  inclined  to  be  'mitfy  '  or  delicate 
until  established.  The  fiowers  are  excel- 
lent for  cutting  and  last  a  long  time. 

ItfONTANOA.— A  genus  with  over 
a  dozen  species  of  shrubs  with  opposite, 
entire,  toothed  or  broadly-lobed  leaves ; 
lower  ones  often  large  and  pinnately  cut. 
Flower  heads  white  or  pink,  in  corjinbose 
panicles.  Ray  florets  sterile.  Achenes 
smooth  ;  the  hypogynous  disc  sometimes 
much  developed  to  resemble  a  cup-shaped 
pappus. 

Cullu/rt  and  Propagation,  —  Monta- 
noaa  are  natives  of  Mexico,  and  are  too 
tender  even  for  the  mildest  parts  of  the 
Sritieh  Islands,  except  during  the  summer 
months,  when  they  are  brought  from  the 
conservatory  to  lend  an  air  of  sub-tropical 
luxuriance  to  the  garden.  Seeds  are 
sown  in  gentle  bottom  heat  about  March, 
and  the  seedlings  are  pricked  out  and 
gradually  hardened  off  ho  as  to  be  fit  for 
planting  out  in  Jane.  In  autumn  the  old 
plants  may  be  token  into  the  greenhouse 
for  winter.  In  January,  if  placed  in  hwt, 
young  shoots  will  spring  from  the  roots, 
and  may  be  used  as  cuttings  in  the  same 
wEiy  as  mentiooed  under  Dahlia  (p.  619). 
They  will  root  in  gentle  heat  in  a  close 
fr^me,  and  if  afterwards  patted  up  and 
grown  on  with  plenty  of  light  and  air 
when  established  they  make  fine  plants. 
The  chief  attraction  of  Montanoas  consists 
in  the  large  and  attractively  divided 
leaves,  and  not  in  the  flower-heods. 

H.  bipimiatifida  (M.  heracleifolia ; 
Polynmia  grandui). —  A  striking  plant 
6-8  ft.  high,  with  large  opposite  twice 
pinnately  cut  leaves  with  serrated  seg- 
mente,  somewhat  resembling  thoee  of 
Heracleum  (p.  400).  The  stem  and  leaf- 
stalks are  spotted  with  white,  and  the 
leaves  when  young  are  clothed  with  a  soft 
whitish  down.    Flower -heads  yellow. 

Culture  itr.  as  above. 

M.  mollissima.— An  omamentalshmb 
with  oval  lance-shaped,  sessile  leaves,  dull 
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Keen  Above,  nlve^  white  Mid  hajr; 
neatfa.  Flowen  from  August  to  Octo- 
ber, white  with  a  jellow  ceotre. 

Culture  Se.  as  above. 

M.  tomentoML — A  ihmb  kbont  8  (t. 
hii{h,  with  heart-Bhuped  oblong- toothed 
wooliy  leaves,  and  white  flowers  in  Sept- 
ember in  componnd  eorjmbe. 

CuUwre  lic.  as  above. 

RUDBECKIA  (Cose  Flowbe).— A 
Kenua  containing  about  25  epeeiea  of  N. 
Aineriean  pereimials  with  alternate  or 
rarely  oppositA,  entire,  toothed,  incised, 
or  pinnatisect  leaves.  Flower  -  faeada 
eolitOTf  or  few,  on  long  slolka ;  involnore 
hemispherical,  the  bracts  in  2,  8,  or  4 
series  ;  receptacle  mneh  elevated,  cone- 
like or  columnar ;  ray  florets  atrap- 
shaped,  spreading,  often  elongated,  entire, 
or  with  2-8  short  teeth  at  the  apex. 

Culture  and  Prepay ad'on.—Rndbook- 
iM  grow  well  in  ordmary  garden  soil,  bat 
the  richer  it  is  the  better.  Orowu  in 
maasee  the  most  ahowy  kinds  It  »  R. 
msdota  and  R.  maxima  are  very  fine. 
They  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the 
roots  after  flowering  or  in  early  spring. 
Also  by  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in 
cold  frames,  or  in  gentle  heat  in  spring, 
afterwards  prickine  the  seedlings  out  and 
growing  on  until  abont  the  middle  or  end 
of  May,  when  they  may  be  planted  in 
the  open  border.  Seeds  may  also  be 
sown  out  ot  doors  in  April  and  May,  and 
the  plants  may  be  thinned  out  afterwards. 
The  annual  species  of  course  con  only  be 
raised  from  seeds  sown  as  above  directed. 

R,  amplexiaiuliB  (Dracopii  ampUxi- 
raulitl.—A  bushy  Mexican  annual  1^-8 
ft.  high,  with  ova)  oblong  stem-clasping 
leaves  of  a  rather  blue-greeu  tint.  The 
flower.heads  are  borne  in  great  abund- 
anoD  during  the  summer  and  autunm 
months  and  consist  of  6-8  ray  florets 
surrounding  a  purple  conical  or  cylindrical 
disc,  which  increases  in  length  with  age. 

Callure  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  sown  when  lipe  in  cold  frames  ;  in 
spring  in  gentle  heat,  and  in  the  open 
border  in  April  and  May. 

R.  tncolor. — This  is  a  dwarf  branching 
annnol  with  bright  yellow  flowers  and 
blackish-purple  conical  disc,  borne  fi\)m 
July  to  September.  It  requires  to  be 
sown  in  slight  heat  in  Febrooryor  March, 
and  planted  out  in  May  or  June. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seed  . 


R.  caUfoniica. — AvigonxuCalifanuan 
perennial  6-6  fL  high,  with  oval  painted 
roughish  leaves,  having  on  occasional  lobe 
or  tooth,  the  lower  ones  abont  1  ft.  long 
and  6  in.  broad,  narrowed  into  a  stalk. 
Flowers  in  summer,  golden -yellow,  abont 
S  in.  across,  with  a  dork  brown  conical 
disc  2  in.  or  more  high. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.     Qrows  well  in 


.  [Lepackye  eolumnarit). 
A  pretty  N.  American  perenmal  2-S  h. 
high,  with  leaves  pinnatelycnt  into  sharp- 
pointed  linear  lance-shaped  segments. 
Flower-heads  with  broadly  oblong  elliptio 
drooping  ray  florets  of  a  citron  or  orange- 
yellow  colour,  and  a  porpliah  cylindrical 
disc  in  the  centre. 

Culture  ic.  as  above. 

R.  DmnmiondL — ^A  very  handsome 
greyish-green  downy  plant,  1}— 2  ft.  high, 
native  of  Mexico.  Leaves  alternate, 
pinnate,  with  linear  toothed  segntents; 
lower  onee  not  so  deeply  out.  Flowers 
from  Jmie  to  BepCember,  yellow,  with  a 
large  velvety  bloton  of  porple-brown,  and 
a  brownish  conical  diac  about  1  in.  bi^. 
This  species  ia  sometdmes  called  ObeliM- 
cariapuleherrima.  Although  aperennial 
it  is  not  quite  hardy  in  northern  parts,  and 
in  such  localitiee  is  beat  raised  from  seeds 
annually  aa  above  directed. 

Culture  /Ic,  as  above. 

R.  fnleida  (B.  chryiomela). — A  heirj 
species  2-8  ft.  high,  with  oblong  epoon- 
sfaaped  or  lance-shaped,  stem-clupuig  8- 
nerved  leaves,  lower  ones  toothed,  upper 
entire.  Flowers  late  in  summer,  2-8  in. 
across,  orange -yellow,  with  a  dark  purple 
conical  disc. 

Culture  <te.  as  above. 

R.  gnmdiflora.  —  A  pretty  ongulor- 
etemmed  species  8-4  ft.  high-  Lower 
leaves  ovate  crenate  toothed ;  upper  ones 
lance-shaped,  roughish,  obscurely  crenate, 
all  stalked.  Flowers  in  September,  8-4 
in.  across,  with  a  raised  dark  purple  disc 
Native  of  America. 

Ciilfure  lie.  aa  above. 

R.  hiito. — A  very  rough  and  bristly 
hairy  plant  1-2  ft.  nigfa.  Lower  leaves 
spoon-sfaapedS-nerved;  upper  ones  oblong 
or  lance-shaped,  all  sessile.  Flowers  from 
Jane  to  August  S-4  in.  across,  yellow, 
with  a  dark  pnrple-brown  disc. 

Culture  dc,  as  above.     Will  grow  in 
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—A  showy  perennial  2  -4 
ft.  high,  the  main  stem  sometimeH  reaching 
ft  height  of  15  H.  &nd  always  needing  mip- 
port.  Lsavea  roughish,  deeply  parted  and 
cnt,  and  clothed  with  small  hairs,  especi- 
ally at  the  edges.  Flowers  in  smomer, 
clear  yellow,  8-4  in,  aoross,  with  a  green- 
ish-yellow oonioal  diao.  The  variety 
Jlore  plena  growl  6  ft.  high,  and  has 
handaome  doable  orange-yellow  flowers. 

Culture  ite,  m  above. 

R.  nuixinia.  —  A  fine  species  4  -B  ft 
high,  with  oval  or  oblong,  slightly  toothed 
or  entire  glancons  leaves,  etem-olasping 
above,  stalked  below.  8-12  in.  long. 
Flowers  in  August,  8-4  in.  across,  yellow, 
with  a  oone-like  disc ;  ray  florete  drooping. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

R.  pallida  {Eehmacea  anguttifoHa). 
A  pretty  perennial  2-4  ft.  nigh,  wi^ 
lance-shaped  hairy  leaves  4-B  in.  long. 
Flowers  in  summer,  4-6  in.  ooross,  pue 
porple  or  rose. 

Culture  do.  as  above. 

R.  {rinnata  ILepackyi  pmnatifida). — 
A  pretty  plant  abont  8  ft.  high,  with  pin- 
nate leaves  cnt  into  8-7  lanoe-shaped 
acute  leaflets.  Flowers  in  July,  with  light 
yellow  drooping  ray  florets  longer  tMUi 
the  cylindrical  disc. 

Cwlhire  rfc.  ae  above. 

R.  pmpnrea  {Eehinaeea  purpurea). — 
A  showy  species  8-4  ft.  high,  witn  smooth 
stems,  ana  rocghish  ovate  lance-shaped 
leaves,  tapering  towards  the  base. 
Flowers  in  late  summer  and  autunm, 
about  4  in.  across,  rosy-purple,  solitary, 
on  long,  thick,  rigid  sttJks.  The  variety 
intermedia  has  less  drooping  ray  florets  ; 
and  terolina  is  a  later  flowering  hairy 
farm.    Native  of  Louiuana. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

R.  ipedoaa  {R.  Netinrwni). — A  hand- 
some compact- growing  species  2-8  ft. 
high.  Lower  leaves  ovate,  strongly 
ribbed,  coarsely  toothed,  on  slender  stalks, 
6-9  in.  long ;  upper  ones  sessile  lanoe- 
shaped.  Flowers  late  in  summer,  8-4  in. 
across,  rich  orange-yellow,  with  a  velvety 
blackish-purple  globose  disc  and  drooping 
ny  florets.     Native  of  N.  Amerioa. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

R.  tiilobK. — A  vigorons  hairy  plant,  S- 
6  ft.  high,  with  lower  leaves  S-lobed  and 
ooarsety  seirate  ;  npper  ones  ovate  lanoe- 
shaped,  sessile ;  thoM  spiinging  &om  the 
root  having  slender  stalks.  Flowers  in 
August,  numerous,  2-8  in.  across,  yellow, 


with  a  deep  brown  or  blackish -purple 
disc.    Nativs  ot  Carolina. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

HELIANTHUS  (Bcnflowbb).— This 
genus  (which  now  includes  Harpalium) 
consists  of  about  60  species  of  tall  annual 
or  perennial  herbs,  mostly  natives  of  N. 
America.  Leaves  large,  smiple,  roughish. 
Flower-heads  large,  yellow ;  ray  florets 
yellow ;  disc  florets  purple  or  violet. 

Culture  and  I'ropagation.  —  All  the 
Bunflowere  are  easily  grown  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  but  the  richer  it  is  the  better, 
as  they  are  gross  feeders.  The  annual 
kinds  are  easily  raised  from  seeds  sown  in 
the  open  border.  The  perennial  kinds  are 
increased  in  autmnn  or  spring  by  dividing 
the  rootstocks,  every  shoot  of  which  wiU 
produce  a  new  plant.  They  like  plenty  of 
room  to  develop  and  an  open  sunny  situa- 
tion. In  the  late  sommer  and  autumn— 
from  the  beKinning  of  August  onwards — - 
the  perennicJ  Sunflowers  are  very  elective 
in  masses  by  themselves  either  in  borders 
or  on  the  grass.  If  given  plenty  of  space 
the  stems  will  be  strong  enough  to  support 
themselves,  but  if  too  close  together  will 
become  weak,  straggling,  and  untidy  un- 
less neatly  tied  to  stout  stakes.  Although 
the  perennial  Sunflowers  grow  well  in  our 
climate  it  is  very  rarely  that  any  of  them 
ripens  seeds. 

H.  uignstifolius  {Coreoptit  angutti- 
folia;  Rudbeokia  angutti/olia). — A  na- 
tive of  wet  places  from  New  Jersey  and 
Eentnoky  to  Florida  and  Texas,  2-5  h. 
high,  with  slender  steruB,  and  dark  green 
narrow  glossy  leaves.  Flowers  in  Septem- 
ber and  October,  orange-yellow,  over  2  in. 
aoroBB,  with  a  blackish -purple  centre. 

Culture  dr.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division. 

H.  annuus  {Common  Sun^Ioicer).— A 
well-known  plant  with  stout  stems  6-10 
ft.  high,  and  large  heart-shaped,  coarsely 
toothed  leaves,  the  yellow  flowers  varying 
from  6  to  12  in.  across.  The  common 
single  vuiety  is  not  worthy  of  ooltivatjon' 
in  the  flower  garden,  but  some  of  the 
better  kinds  as  gloiogvt,  JUtuloiu; 
oacamerifoliiu,  rulpkureu*,  bammani, 
catifomicut  plenietimua  are  more  or  less 
ornamental.  H.  argophyllue  seems  to  be 
a  form  of  the  Common  Sunflower,  with 
soft  silvery  downy  leaves,  but  it  rarely 
attains  a  height  of  6  ft.  H.  Untkxtiarii  is 
another  variety  about  the  some  height. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.    Raised  from 
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Meds  sown  in  the  open  border  in  April 
and  May,  or  in  alight  heat  in  March,  after- 
wards pricking  the  seedlingB  out,  and 
transplanting  in  May. 

H.  decapetalns.  —  A  pretty  speciee, 
4-6  ft.  high,  native  of  the  banks  of  streams 
Ac.,  from  Canada  to  Georgia.  Lower 
leaves  rather  ovat«,  pointed,  about  6  in. 
long,  the  upper  ones  snorter,  all  somewhat 
obscurely  toothed.  Flowers  3-8  in.  across, 
rich    Bulphnr  •  yellow,    with    12-14     ray 

CuUttre  <fc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division. 

H.  divuicatus.  —  A  native  of  the 
United  States  4-6  ft.  high,  with  green  or 
purplish  stems  and  ovate,  pointed,  stalked 
and  opposite  leaves.  Flowers  3-B  in.  at 
more  across,  orange-yellow. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division. 

H.  doronicoidei. — A  native  of  Ohio  to 
Altssonri,  S-8  ft.  high,  with  rongh  and 
densely  downy  stems.  Leaves  opposite 
(or  alternate  above),  ovate,  sessile,  serrate, 
and  tapering  at  both  ends.  Flowers  late 
in  autumn,  yellow,  crowded  on  short  stalks. 

Culture  dc,  as  above.  Increased  by 
divUion. 

H.  exilis.  —  A  slender-growing  Coli- 
fomian  annual  2-8  ft.  high,  with  lanoe- 
^aped  leaves  and  golden-yellow  flowers 
abont  2  in.  across. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division. 

H.  giganteus. — An  elegant  perennial, 
found  in  moist  or  swampy  parts  of  Canada, 
Alabama,  and  Loaisiana.  Stems  10-12  ft. 
high,  purplish,  glaucous,  bearing  opposite 
lance-shaped  stalked  serrated  leaves,  the 
upper  ones  often  with  winged  stalks. 
Flowers  in  autumn,  deep  yellow,  8-4  in. 
across,  with  a  purplish  centre. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division. 

H,  groaae-aerratiu.— A  very  distinct 
species,  native  of  dry  places  in  tha  N. 
United  States.  Stems  6-9  ft.  high, 
smooth  and  glaucous,  with  lanoe-shaped 

Sainted,  stalked  leaves,  coarsely  toothed, 
eep  green  jabove,  woolly  beneath, 
riowers  late  in  autumn,  2-8  in.  across, 
deep  yellow. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division. 

H.  IctifltMns.  —  A  handsome  species, 
native  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin, 


with  stiff,  roughly  hwry  stems,  8-8  fL  hi^. 
Upper  leaves  oppoeite  or  alternate,  entire 
or  coarsely  toothed,  lower  leaves  9-12  in. 
long,  broadly  ovate  acuminate  stalked, 
8-nerved.  lowers  in  autumn,  4-6  in. 
across,  bright  yellow,  with  a  deeper 
yellow  centre. 

Culture  dc,  as  above.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  perennial  Sunflowers  which  ripens 
seeds  in  the  British  Islands. 

H.  iKvigfataa.— A  native  of  the  United 
States,  8-5  ft.  high,  with  deep  purple, 
smooth,  and  usually  glaucous  stems. 
Leaves  all  opposite  (or  the  upper  sometimes 
alternate)  sessile  or  nearly  so,  lance-shaped 
acute,  entire  or  slightly  toothed,  8-nerved. 
Flowers  bright  yeUow,  2-8  in.  across,  with 
6-8  ray  florets. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division. 

H.  Maximiliani.— A  native  of  the  N. 
United  States  7-6  ft.  high,  with  roughish 
stems,  and  lance-shaped,  pointed  entire 
or  slightly  toothed  leaves.  Flowers  in 
autumn,  8-4  in.  across,  golden -yellow. 

Culture  rfc,  as  above.  Increased  by 
division. 

H.  mollis.  —  A  hoary-looking  plant 
8-5  ft.  high,  with  greyish -green,  densely 
hairy  stems.  Leaves  mostly  opposite, 
ovate  pointed,  with  a  lobed  or  clasping 
base,  serrate,  softly  hoary  beneath. 
Flowers  from  July  to  October,  goiden- 
yeUow,  4-Sin.  across,  with  a  darker  centre. 
Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division. 

H.  multifloma.  —A  beautiful  plant  8-5 
ft.  high,  with  ovate  heart-shaped,  toothed 
leaves,  and  numerons  bright  yellow 
flowers,  8-5  in.  across,  from  the  end  of 
July  to  October.  The  variety  marimut 
is  a  taller  plant  with  larger  and  finer 
flowers;  mtiQor  is  similar;  Soldi  d'or 
and  Bouquet  d'or  have  double  '  quilled ' 
flowers ;  and  jlara  plena  is  a  beautifol 
double -flowered  form  rather  dwarfer  than 
the  tj-pe. 

CuUure  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division. 

H.  ocddeatalis. — A  slender  hairy- 
stemmed  species  2-8  ft.  high.  Lower 
leaves  ovate,  obtuse  or  oblong,  lance- 
shaped,  rather  leathery,  8-nerved,  stalked. 
Flowers  orange -yellow,  2-8  in,  across, 
mostly  solitary  on  long  stalks. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Inoreaaed  by 
division. 
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H.  orgyalb. — A  speoieB  with  Bmooth, 
parpliBh,  glanooDS  sterna  6-10  ft.  high. 
Leaves  alternate  n&rrow  and  recurved, 
6  -B  in.  or  more  long,  entire  or  slightly 
toothed.  Flowers  late  in  autniuD,  nu- 
meroas,  about  2  in.  across,  deep  golden- 
jellow,  with  a  purple  centre. 

CuXture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
diviuon. 

H.  petioUiii.— A  rather  rare  annnal 
species,  native  of  Texas,  2-8  ft.  high,  with 
hairf  stems  and  leaves,  and  jrellow 
flowers  8-4  in,  across.  The  variety 
eanetceru  is  covered  with  a  hoary  down. 

CuUit/re  itc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  sown  in  the  open  border  in  April 
and  May,  or  in  gentle  heat  in  March. 

H.  rigidna. — A  well-known  but  very 
variable  species  8-6  ft.  liigb,  with  rongbish 
or  hairy  purplish  rigid  stems,  and  broadly 
lance-shaped  pointed  8 -nerved  leaves, 
alternate  above,  opposite  below.  Flowers 
&om  July  to  September,  bright  yellow, 
abont  4  in.  across,  with  a  deep  or  dull 
purpUsh  centre. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
species  all  saperior  to  the  ordinary  form. 
Mitivui,  gran^JloruM,  and  eUga.ru  have 
pnrpUsh  centres ;  latifoliu*  has  brood 
leaves  and  grows  6-7  ft.  high.  MiMt 
MellUh  is  a  very  free  strong-growing 
variety  abont  the  some  height,  with 
orange-yellow  flowers  4-5  in.  across,  and 
one  of  Uie  beet  kinds  to  grow  ibr  Septem- 
ber blooming ;  lemiplemu  has  nnmerous 
ray  florets  and  a  purplish  disc. 

Culture  dc.  as  aoove.  Increased  by 
division. 

H.  aoibeniimu.— A  distinct  Calif or- 
nian  annual,  with  stout  branching  stems 
2-8  ft.  or  more  high,  foniished  with  broad, 
oval,  coarsely  toothed  leaves,  and  having 
large  deep  yellow  flowers  in  summer. 

Callure  de,  as  above.  Increased  b^ 
seeds  sown  in  the  open  border  in  April 
and  &tay,  or  in  gentle  heat  in  March. 

ACTINOMERIS.— A  small  genus 
of  perennial  herbs  with  ovate  or  lance- 
shaped  serrated  leaves,  and  flowers  in 
corymbose  heads. 

A.  squMTOsa  (Verbesina  CoreoptW). — 
A  pretty  N.  American  perennial  with 
square,  winged  stems,  about  3  ft.  high. 
Leaves  decurrent,  broadly  lance-shaped, 
coarsely  toothed. .  Flowers  in  July  and 
Angnet,  yellow,  2  in.  or  more  across. 
The  plants  known  as  alUmi/oliut  and 


}ulianthoide»  are  forme  of  this,  if  not 
identioaL  There  are  two  other  species, 
both  N.  American,  one  alata,  about  8  ft. 
high,  the  other  procera,  about  8  ft.  high. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Thees 
ornamental  plants  grow  well  in  loamy 
soil,  and  may  be  increased  by  dividing 
the  roots  in  autnmn  or  spring,  or  by  seeds 
sown  in  the  open  border  or  in  cold 
frames  at  the  same  periods. 

VERBESINA  (Cbowm  Beabd).— A 
genus  containing  about  60  species  of  more 
or  less  tender  annual  or  perennial  herba, 
having  opposite  {or  the  upper  alternate) 
leaves,  staJked  or  sessile,  toothed,  lobed, 
or  rarely  entire.  Flower-heads  yellow,  or 
the  ray  florets  white,  Ugolate,  spreading, 
entire  or  2-8.toothed.  Beceptocle  flat, 
oonvei  or  cooioal,  with  ohs^  aeales. 
Aehenes  flattened  with  two  bristle-like 

Culture  and  Propagation. — These 
plants  are  sometimes  used  for  outdoor 
efFeot,  more  for  the  appearance  of  the 
foliage  than  for  the  flowers.  They  thrive 
in  rich  soil,  and  may  be  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  heat  about  March.  The  seed- 
lings are  pricked  out  into  nice  rich  soil 
and  gradually  hardened  o£F  in  cooler 
quarters  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  open 
air  about  June.  The  perennials  may  be 
divided,  or  cuttings  may  be  taken  in 
spring,  ae  with  Montanoa*,  from  the  old 
rootstocks  which  have  been  placed  in 
gentle  heat  and  kept  sprinkled  every  day. 
The^  nearly  aU  require  greenhonee  shelter 

V.  alata.  —  A  West  Indian  species, 
2  ft.  h^h,  with  nearly  glabrous,  wary  and 
sinuately  toothed  leaves,  and  orange- 
yeUow  flowers.  It  derives  its  specific 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  stems  are 
winged. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

V.  encelioides. — A  Mexican  annual  2- 
6  ft  high,  with  ovate  or  oblong  coarsely 
toothed  leaves,  having  broadly  winged 
stalks,  tobed  at  the  base,  and  yellow 
flowers  in  August. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

V.  ^antea.— A  native  of  Jamaica, 
about  Hi  ft.  high,  with  beautiful  lai^ 
glistening  green  leaves  with  winged  stalks, 
and  yellow  flowers  in  sniumer. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above. 

V.  {unnatifida.— A  bold  Mexican  per. 
ennial  8-4  ft.  high,  with   broad  deeply 
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lobed  leavas,  somewhat  hairy  on  both 
mrfiwee,    and  4-winged    woolly    items. 
FloweTH  in  Aagnat,  pole  yellow. 
Culture  dc.  as  afmve. 

COREOPSIS  (Caujopsis).  —  Tick 
SmsD.^AgenaBof  smooth  showy  annoal  or 
perennial  herbs,  all  natives  of  the  United 
States.  Leaves  simple  or  pinnate,  oppo- 
site. Bay  florets  spreading,  more  or  less 
deeply  toothed  or  notched  at  the  apex. 
Bracts  of  the  involDcre  in  two  rows,  the 
ODber  spreading,  the  inner  united  at  the 
base  and  erect.  Receptacle  with  linear 
chaffy  Bcalea. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Coreopsis 
thrive  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  are 
among  the  showiest  of  inmmer  Sowers, 
especially  when  grown  in  masses.  The 
annual  lands  are  easily  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  the  open  in  April,  or  in  slight 
heat  early  in  March,  afterwards  prictmig 
the  seedlings  out  about  the  end  of  May. 
By  sowing  seedsof  the  annual  varieties  at 
intervals  in  the  open  border  from  April  to 
the  end  oE  September  a  good  succession  of 
flowering  plante  can  be  obtained  tor  six  or 
seven  months  of  the  year.  For  the  general 
treatment  of  hardy  annuals  see  p.  78. 
The  perennials  may  be  raised  in  the  same 
way  or  by  catlings  during  the  enrnmer,  or 
by  dividing  the  roots  in  autnnm  or  spring. 
They  are  exceedingly  effective  grown  in 
bold  inaaBCB  either  in  the  flower  border  or 
rock  garden,  and  their  graceful  flowering 
shoots  are  very  valuable  for  cutting,  aa 
they  last  fresh  a  good  time  in  water.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  annual  varieties. 

C.  aristosa.— An  annual  about  1  8  ft. 
high,  with  deeply  pinnatifid  leaves,  having 
coarsely  toothed,  lonce-shaped  segments. 
Flowers  in  summer,  orange -yellow,  over 
2  in.  across,  in  terminal  panicles. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  recommended  for 
the  annual  varieties. 

C.  atkinsoiUMM. — A  graceful  annual 
2-4  ft,  high,  closely  related  to  C.  Drum- 
mondi,  but  with  leaves  cut  into  numerons 
linear  lobes.  The  flowers  are  1^-2  in. 
across,  bright  yellow,  with  a  conspicuous 
reddish  .purple  blotch  at  the  base  of  each 
ray  floret. 

Culture  ■(<:.  as  above  recommended  for 
the  annual  species. 

C.  anrea.^A  smooth  biennial  1-3  ft. 
high,  with  3-  7-parted  leaves  having  lance- 
shaped  segTuents.     Flowers   w    autumn 


about  2J  in.  aoioss,  golden-yallow,  with  a 
dull  yellow  centre. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  reeommeoded  for 
the  annual  species.  Increased  by  sowing 
seeds  at  intervals  from  April  to  September 
in  the  open  border. 

C.  anriculata. — A  beantiAil  perennial 
lj-2  ft.  high,  with  entire  or  oocaaionally 
8-labed  leaves.  Flowers  in  summer  on 
long  stalks,  usually  soLtary,  yellow,  with 
a  band  of  purple-brown  at  the  base  of  the 
ray  florets. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  cardaminifoUa. — A  beanlifal  dense- 
growing  annual  1-2  ft.  high  with  more  or 
less  deeply  divided  leaves,  the  lobes  of  the 
lower  ones  being  oval  or  l&ncc-sbaped,  and 
often  very  narrow  and  linear.  The  flowers 
appear  in  smumer  and  autunm  ;  they  arc 
of  a  pleasing  soft  yellow  colour,  and  1-Q 
in.  across. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  C.  aurea. 

C.  coronata.  —  A  handsome  aimaal 
about  2  ft.  high,  with  opposite  spoon- 
shaped  leaves  tapering  at  the  base,  entire 
or  pinnately  oat.  Flowers  in  summer, 
orange,  spotted  with  brownish-purple  at 
the  base,  and  2-8  in.  across. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  Drummondi  (C.  divm-tifotia). — A 
beautiful  annual  12-18  in.  lugh,  with 
pinnate  leaves  divided  into  ovate  or  lance- 
sbaped  lobes.  Flowers  in  summer,  bright 
yellow,  2  in.  or  more  across,  with  a  band 
of  rich  orimson-brown  around  the  disc. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  recommended  for 
the  annual  species.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  known  kinds  and  is  a  great  favourite 
with  cottagers  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 

C.    grandiflora.  —  A  splendid  showy 

Krennial  8  ft.  high,  the  best  of  all. 
laves  almost  sessUe,  bearded  at  the 
base.  Flowers  bright  self-yellow,  3-8  in. 
aocosB,  all  through  the  summer  months. 
Ray  florets  S-toothed,  deeply  out. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  A  splendid 
plant  for  cutting. 

C.  japonica. — This  is  the  only  species 
of  Coreopsis  yet  introduced  from  Japan, 
and  is  at  present  scarcely  knonii.  It  bos 
linear  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  heads  of 
soft  bright  yellow  flowers  produced  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  months. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  Uuiceolata.— A  fine  perennial  1-8 
ft.  high,  with  entire  bearded  lance -shaped 
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leaves,  npper  obm  alightl;  oonnaie  at  the 
bue.  Flowen  bright  yelloir,  2-8  in. 
aoroM ;  ray  florets  4-taothed. 

CttUare  de.  aa  above.  A  splendid 
plant  for  cutting. 

C.  ntulata. — A  diatinct-looking  horba- 
coouH  perennial  with  Rush -like  leavea  The 
flower-headB  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
a  single  Dahlia ;  they  are  2^-8  in.  across, 
purple  in  colour  with  a  conspicuous  yellow 
disc. 

Culture  de.  as  above  for  the  perennial 


I  (C  bieolor).  —  A  pretty 
slender-growing  annual.  1^-2  fl.  high. 
Leaves  pinnate  with  linear  segments. 
Flowers  bright  yellow  with  a  purple- 
brown  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  jagged- 
toothed  ray  florets.  There  are  several 
varieties,  but  nana,  a  dwarf- growing  one, 
atro»angvinea  with  deep  purplish  flowers, 
and  nigra  tpecioia,  a  dark  brown  self- 
coloured  form,  are  perhaps  best  known. 

CwUwre  <te.  as  above  reooimnended  for 
the  annual  species.  C.  Hncioria  and  its 
varieties  are  even  more  popular  than  C. 


C.  TcrtklUaU  (C.  tenu\folia).  —  A 
pretty  perennial  with  fbrrowed  stems 
1-2  ft.  high,  aod  leaves  much  divided  into 
linear  whOTled  Begtnants.  Flowera  bright 
golden -yellow,  about  Ij  in.  aoross. 

CuUnrs  de.  aa  above  for  the  perennial 
species. 

LEPTOSYNE.  —  A  genus  closely 
related  to  Cf/reoprU  and  containing  about 
7  species  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs  or 
shrubs,  with  pinnately  divided  or  dissected 
leaves,  and  showy  heade  of  bright  yellow 
flowers.  They  have  the  habit  of  Coreopsis 
but  difler  in  having  the  ray  florets 
pistillate  (or  fesiale),  and  always  with  a 
ring  of  bain  on  the  tube  or  throat  of  the 
disc  flowers. 

Cultvra  and  Propagation.  —  This  is 
practically  the  same  as  for  Coreopiit,  but 
they  are  more  tender.  The  plants  flourish 
in  ordinary  good  garden  soil,  and  look  very 
eflective  grown  m  maasee.  They  may  be 
raised  trota  seeds  sown  in  the  open  border 
in  April  or  in  gentle  heat  in  Morcli.  and 
the  seedlings  transplanted  in  May  or  June. 
The  perennials  may  also  be  increased 
from  seeds  in  the  same  way.  ae  they  are 
too  tander  to  stand  our  winters. 

L.  calHptmdea.— A  pretty  Califbmian 
annual  1-2  ft.  hi^,  with  narrow  linear 


lobed  or  inoised  leaves.  Flowers  in 
aatnmn,  yellow,  rather  Itoge,  on  long 
stalks. 

CuUure  dc.  aa  above.  This  apedes  is 
also  known  in  gardens  as  L.  maritiTna, 
bnt  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  tme  plant 
of  that  name.  Its  flowers  very  mncb 
resemble  those  of  a  CoreopHis  and  are 
nsnally  oomposed  of  H  oblong  wedge: 
shaped  bluntly  toothed  ray  florets  sur- 
rounding the  small  disc. 

L.  Dongbwi  is  a  bolf-hardy  annual 
about  1  ft.  nigh  with  finely  divided  leaves 
and  yellow  flower-heads. 

Culture  dc.  ae  above- 


2-S  ft.  high,  furnished  with  finely  divided 
leaves-    The  yellow  flower-heads  appear 
in  aumnier  and  autumn,  and  very  much 
resemble  those  of  a  small  Sunflower. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 


(Coreoptit  maritima). — 
A  somewhat  tender  American  perennial, 
6-12  in,  high,  with  leaves  twice  pinnately 
divided  into  narrow  linear  lobes.  Flowers 
in  aatnmn,  yellow,  2-8  in.  acioss,  with 
16-20  oblong  ray  florets  snrronnding  a 
much  deeper  orange-yellow  diso. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Although  a 
true  perennial,  L.  maritiTna  is  rather  too 
tender  to  stand  our  winters  except  perhaps 
in  the  very  mildest  parts.  It  ip,  therefore, 
best  as  a  rule  to  treat  it  as  a  half-hardy 
annual,  and  raise  the  plants  from  eeeds 
■own  in  gentle  heat  every  spring,  or  in 
cold  frames  in  autumn- 

L.  Still tnaai. — A  recently  introduced 
Califomian  annual  resembling  Zi.ZJouijfiut. 
It  has  graceful  thinly  cut  foliage  and  grows 
about  1  ft.  high,  forming  a  compact  bushy 
plant.  Flowera  golden-yellow,  about  IJ 
in.  aeroaa,  borne  at  the  tipe  of  almost 
even  shoot  in  summer. 

Cutturr  dc.  as  above.  It  ia  best  to 
sow  this  species  in  the  open  border  in 
sandy  soil  and  auony  aituations.  It  will 
often  bloom  four  or  five  weeks  afterwards. 

DAHLIA.— A  genus  of  beautiful  and 
popular  herbaceous  plants  distinguished 
botanioally  by  having  a  double  involucre, 
no  pappus,  and  a  large  soarioDS  braoteole 
at  the  base  of  each  floret  The  leaves  are 
opposite,  and  once,  twice,  or  thrice  pin. 
nately  parted.  Flower.heada  large  and 
borne  on  long  stalks. 

There  are  only  about  half  a  dosen 
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wild  species,  all  Datives  ot  Uexioo,  and 
the  first  plant  'w»s  introdnoed  just  over 
100  years  ago — in  1799 — by  the  Msrohion- 
esB  of  Bute.  Owing  to  the  ease  with 
which  it  has  been  induced  by  cultivation 
to  produce  double  flowers,  the  Dahlia  has 
since  that  period  undergone  vast  chsnges 
at  the  hands  of  the  gardener,  imd  there  are 
now  many  varieties  which  may  be  roughly 
classified  as  follows  :— 

1.  Single  DakUai.—'Iheae  are  the 
ontootne  of  D.  ooocmea  and  D.  hdea,  and 
are'  recognised  by  having  a  disc  of  tubular 
florets,  surrounded  by  the  larger  and 
more  showy  ray  florets.  For  many  years 
the  ^ngle-flowered  Dahlias  were  sadly 
neglected  owing  chiefly  to  the  great  strides 
that  were  made  in  raising  new  formB  ot 
the  show,  fancy,  and  other  sections,  with 
double  flowera.  Of  late  years,  however, 
they  have  again  come  into  favour,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  many  ways 
they  equal  if  they  do  not  actually  surpass 
the  double  forme  in  beauty  and  grace  when 
well  grown. 

2.  Show  DakUtu. — These  include  all 
self-coloured  double  flowers,  and  all 
shaded  or  having  the  petals  pale  and 
edged  with  a  distinct  colour  such  as  pink, 
purple,  crimson,  mauve  &c. 

8,  Fancy  Dahliat. — These  have  two 
or  more  colouis,  and  may  also  have  the 
petals  striped  or  tipped.  They  ax«  some- 
what confused  with  the  show  varieties. 

4.  Caetue  or  Decorative  DahHai, 
These  have  arisen  &om  D.  Juarexi,  which 
was  not  introduced  until  about  18T2,  and 
was  first  exhibited  in  London  in  Septem- 
ber 18TS,  but  attracted  little  attention. 
Since  then,  however,  it  has  developed 
some  of  the  fineBl  Dahlias  in  cultivation 
— recognised  by  the  more  or  less  pointed 
starry,  double  flowers.  What  are  known 
as  '  Single '  Cactus  Dahlias  have  been 
produced  of  recent  years. 

5.  Bedding,  Bouquet,  or  Pompon 
Dahliae. — A  section  with  small  beauti- 
fully symmetrical  double  flowers.  The 
plants  are  more  dwarf  and  compact  in 
growth  than  those  of  the  other  sections. 

6.  Tom  Thumb  Dafito*.— This  is  a 
very  dwarf  race,  stunted  in  growth  and 
not  quite  ao  free-flowering  as  the  other 


The  garden  Dahlia  on  the  whole 
seems  to  have  been  evolved  by  con- 
tinually crossing  and  intercrossing  the 
best  forms  of  D.  eoeeinea,  D.  Mereki 
and  D.  variabilit,  and  there  is  nothing 


to  prevent  BtiU  further  compUoations  with 
the  progress  of  time. 

It  would  be  useless  to  burden  these 
pages  with  lists  of  the  varieties  in  each 
class,  for  the  simple  reason  that  many,  if 
not  most  of  them,  would  be  quite  unknown 
in  twelve  months  time.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  between  600  and  800  varieties  have 
been  considered  distinct  enough  for 
naming,  bo  fni,  and  each  year  several  new 
ones  are  added.  In  obtaining  a  collection, 
the  best  plan  is  to  consult  a  good  grower 
as  to  the  best  kinds  reijoired  for  any 
particular  purpose,  and  va  any  special 
shade  of  colour.  The  catalogues  pub- 
lished annually  will  bo  of  great  asaiEtance. 
Always  select  plants  that  throw  the 
Bowers  well  above  the  foliage  and  do  not 
hang  their  heads.  When  making  a  selec- 
tion of  Dahlias  it  is  always  the  best  plan 
to  examine  the  varieties  as  they  are 
naturally  grown.  It  will  then  be  easy  to 
see  those  of  vigorous  habit  and  freedom  of 
flowering.  TK^en  seen  at  exhibitions  the 
blossoms  are  natturally  displayed  to  the 
best  advantage  to  attract  attention,  and 
the  moat  floppy  flowers  con  be  mcide  to 
stand  as  erect  as  their  more  vigorous 
brethren. 

Cttihwe.— Dahlias  like  a  rather  rich, 
heavy  loam,  which  should  have  been  weU 
manured  and  dug  some  time  previous  to 
planting.  Except  in  the  southern  parts  of 
England  and  Ireland  perhaps,  it  is  hardly 
safe  to  put  the  plants  out  until  about  the 
first  or  second  week  in  June,  according 
to  locality  and  the  seaaon.  The  plants 
should  not  he  nearer  to  each  other  than 
4  or  5  feet.  It  looks  a  terrible  waste  of 
ground  at  first,  but  the  growth  of  a  month 
or  two  will  show  that  in  some  cases  at 
least  it  is  barely  sufficient. 

Each  plant  should  have  a  strong  etout 
stake  about  6  &.  high  or  more  put  to  it 
when  planted,  thus  avoiding  injnry  to  the 
roots  later  on. 

With  the  advance  of  time,  the  strong 
shoots  should  be  securely  tied  to  the 
stake,  and  all  weak  growths  removed, 
BO  as  to  give  greater  vigour  to  the  remain- 
ing shoots  andbloBSomB.  Duringsnminer 
plenty  of  water  should  be  given  to  the 
roots,  and  a  good  mulching  of  manure 
will  tend  to  produce  larger,  finer,  and 
clearer  coloured  blooms. 

Position. — An  aspect  ^ing  south  or 
west  iB  suitable,  and  if  the  beds  con  be 
protected  from  rough  winds  by  hedges  of 
other  plants,  so  much  the  better. 
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Storing. — By  Octob«r  or  aa  soon  as 
the  stems  have  been  killed  down  b;  frosts, 
the  tuberous  roots  should  be  dng  np  care- 
foUj,  leaving  about  6  in.  of  the  old  steniB. 
The  soil  should  be  shaJien  away,  the 
plants  careftilly  labelled  if  it  is  desired 
to  keep  the  varieties  distinot,  and  then 
stored  away  in  a  dry  cool  airy  place 
wbeie  they  will  be  &ee  from  frost  during 
(he  winter.  They  sbould  be  oveihaoled 
oeeosianally  and  any  ratten  portions  out 
away. 

Propa^atioit, — Dahlias  are  increased 
by  dividing  the  tuberous  roots,  by  cnttings, 
and  by  seeds.  The  latter  are  produced 
freely  by  the  sinfle  varieties  and  may  be 
sown  in  gentle  heat  about  March.  The 
seedlings  may  be  put  singly  into  small 
pots  and  grown  on  till  June,  when  they 
may  be  transferred  to  the  open  border 
where  they  are  intended  to  bloom.  New 
variatiee  may  be  obtained  in  this  way,  but 
as  with  many  other  Sonets'  Sowers  the 
great  m^ority  will  not  be  on  improvement 
on  existing  varieties. 

IVhere  noveltieH  are  not  required,  the 
plants  may  be  quickly  increased  by 
CDttings  as  follows : — 

The  tubers  are  taken  from  their 
storage  qnorters  and  placed  in  a  heat  of 
OOP- 70"  Fahr.,  about  February  or  March, 
slightly  covered  with  soil,  and  gently 
syringed  every  day.  Stout,  sturdy  shoots 
are  soon  prodnced,  and  each  one  of  these 
may  be  detached  with  a  sharp  knife  and 
inserted  in  a  small  pot  with  B&ndj-  soil. 
It  will  root  in  a  few  days,  and  may  be 
gradually  hardened  off  and  grown  on  until 
pUniing-ont  time.  Where  cuttings  are  in 
abundance  it  wOl  save  time  to  put  several 
of  l^em  into  a  shallow  box  or  pan.  In 
summer  time  the  young  side  shoots  will 
also  root  freely  if  treated  in  the  same 
.  way. 

In  very  rare  cases  Dahlias  are  grafted 
in  winter,  bnt  probably  more  as  an  experi' 
ment  than  anything  else.  A  ehoot,  taken 
beta  a  {>lant  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  is 
inserted  into  a  slit  made  in  a  healthy 
tuber,  and  the  stock  and  graft  are  firmly 
secured  and  covered  with  clay  or  wax. 
The  whole  is  then  potted  up  and  kept  in  a 
dose  frame  with  a  just  sufficiently  high 
temperature,  60°-T(r  Fahr.,  to  aaslBt  the 
action  of  the  sap.  When  the  union  is 
complete  the  plant  may  be  given  more 
light  and  air,  and  in  the  spring  time  cut- 
tings may  be  secured  from  it  and  rooted 
as  above  described. 


Inieet  Petti. — Wherever  Dahlias  grow 
earwigs  are  almost  surely  found.  These 
insects  are  very  mischievous.  They  eat 
out  the  young  shoots,  and  also  destroy 
the  florets  among  which  they  nestle. 
Small  pots  with  a  little  hay  or  moss  are 
usoally  placed  bottom  upwards  on  the  top 
of  tbe  stakes.  The  earwigs  nest  in  these, 
and  if  examined  frequently  many  may  be 
caught  and  shaken  into  a  bucket  of  boiling 
water.  Hollow  Hemlock,  Broad  Bean, 
or  Elder  steins  closed  at  one  end  have  also 
been  suggested  as  ^ood  earwig  traps. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  natural 
species  of  Dahlia.  They  ore  all  natives  of 
Mexico. 

D.  coccinea  {D.  bidenlifolia;  Geor- 
gina  Cervanlen).^A.  plant  8-4  ft.  high, 
with  roughish  pinnate  leaves.  Flowers  in 
autumn,  ray  florets  scarlet,  disc  yellow ; 
onter  bracts  of  involucre  6,  reSexed. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above.  Seeds  are 
ripened  freely  in  our  climate. 

D.  gradlis.—GrowB  4-6  ft.  high,  dis- 
tinct and  graeefol  in  habit,  with  smooth 
twice  pinnate  leaves,  having  ovate  coarsely 
crenate  leaflets.  Flowers  in  summer  and 
autumn,  brilliant  orange -scarlet. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  Seeds  are 
ripened  freely  in  our  climate. 

D.  imperialis. — A  remarkable  plant 
10-12  ft.  high.  Tt  rarely  flowers  in  the 
open  air,  but  its  large  and  beantifal  leaves 
make  it  a  desirable  plant  for  the  summer. 
It  must  be  removed  to  a  greenhouse  by 
the  end  of  September  or  October  for  flower- 
ing. Flowers  white  tinged  with  lilac, 
uid  streaked  with  blood.red  at  the  base, 
drooping,  bell-shaped,  in  large  panicles. 

Cult  are  dc.  as  above.  Seeds  ore 
ripened  freely  in  our  climate. 

D,  Juarcsi.— A  fine  Dahlia  about  8  ft. 
high,  wiih  brilliant  scarlet  overlapping 
florets,  varying  in  length.  See  paragraph 
above  on  Cactus  or  Decorative  Dahlias. 

Calf  lire  Sc.  as  above.  Seeds  are 
ripened  freely  in  our  climate. 

D.  Merdd  {D.  jfiaftrnto).— A  beautiful 
plant  2-4  ft.  high,  with  8-lobed  toothed 
teaves.  Flowers  in  October,  white  and 
yellow  or  lilae  and  yellow,  rather  small. 
The  variety  deea**neana  has  pinnate 
leaves  and  purple  flowers  with  a  golden 

Culture  <fe.  as  above.    Ripens  seeds 

D.  TAiiabilis  {D.  eroeata;    D.  auper- 
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utroduced.  The  typical  species  has  scar- 
let 01  red  ray  florets  and  a  yellow  disc  ; 
but  there  is  great  variation  in  the  colour, 
and  this  character  seems  to  have  de- 
scended in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the 
garden  Dahlia  in  which  almost  every 
shade  except  blue  is  to  be  foimd. 
Culture  lie.  as  above. 

D.  Zimajtani  (Coamoi  diver»ifohu»). 
Slack  DakUa.  —  A  tuberous- rootod 
Mexican  perennial,  12- IB  in.  high,  with 
a  compact  bnehy  habit,  and  deep  green 
leaves,  cut  into  5-7  ovate  entire  or  slightly 
toothed  lobes.  The  deep  violet  or  almost 
blBokiBh-purple  flowers  appear  from  July 
to  October,  and  are  borne  singly  on  long 
stalks,  well  above  the  foliage.  The 
variety  atropurpu/rea  ie  much  deeper  in 
colonr  than  the  type. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 

THELESPERHA.— A  small  genuH 
of  smooth  herbs  or  shrubs  «-itb  opposite 
leaves  (or  the  upper  ones  alternate), 
linear,  thread-like,  and  once  or  twice 
pinnatcly  parted. 

T,  filifolium.  —  A  pretty  bushy  plant 
about  2  ft.  high,  native  of  Tgiob,  with 
bright  green  finely  divided  leaves,  and 
large  orange-yellow  flower-heads  produced 
in  summer,  with  a  oonspiouone  purple- 
brown  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  broadly 
obovate  ray  florets.  The  plant  known  as 
CoimidMim  burridgeanum  is  a  hybrid 
between  this  spectee  and  CoreopiU  Htk- 
foria,  and  is  intermediate  between  the 
two  species- 

Culturf  and  Propagatum. — These 
annuals  flourish  in  light  sandy  soil,  and 
may  be  raised  from  seeds  son-n  in  gentle 
heat  in  March  or  in  the  open  border  in 
April  as  recommended  for  Coimot 
bijiinnatut  below.  Seeds  may  also  be 
sown  in  cold  frames  in  autumn,  and  the 
seedlings  transferred  to  the  open  border 
the  following  spring,  when  danger  from 
fnsl  is  post. 

COSMOS. —Annuals  and  perennials 
with  pinnate  leaves  and  solitary  flower- 
heada.  Receptacle  with  linear  acute  oo- 
loured  bracteoles  as  long  as  or  longer  Chan 
the  florets.  Achenes  angular,  crowned 
with  8-4  rigid  bristles. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  are  easily  raised  from  seeds  sown 
in  gentle  heat  in  early  spring,  and  pricked 
out  and  treated  like  other  tender  annuals. 


as  described  at  p.  78  of  this  work.  The 
roots  of  the  perenniaU  must  be  protected 
in  winter,  and  in  spring  the  young  shoots 
can  be  token  off  as  cuttings.  As,  however, 
these  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  cultiva- 
tion, even  in  botanic  gardens,  the  genus  is 
practically  at  present  confined  to  C.  bipin- 
nalut.  A  rich  moist  and  sandy  soil  and 
warm  positions  suit  the  plants  best.  To 
keep  np  a  Baocaasion  seeds  may  also  be 
sown  m  the  open  border  in  April,  but 
they  will  rarely  produce  flowers  save  in 
exceptionally  favourable  eeaoons. 

C.  tHpiiutatna.^A  beaatiful  Mexican 
annual  about  B  ft.  or  more  high,  with 
finely  cut  pinnate  leaves.  Flowers  late 
in  summer,  bright  rose  or  purple,  21-8  in. 
across,  with  a  yellow  centre,  and  borne  on 
rather  short  axillary  and  terminal  stalks. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  This  species  is 
not  remarkable  for  its  free  floweriiw,  but 
owing  to  its  gracefid  and  finely  dinded 
leaves  it  looks  very  ornamental  when 
grown  in  bold  masses  in  the  flower 
border. 

BIDENS  (Boa  Mabioold).— A  nther 
large  genus  of  annual  or  perennial,  ecMiie- 
times  climbing,  smooth  or  hairy  plants  with 
opposite  leaves,  toothed,  incised,  or  once, 
twice,  or  thrice  temately  or  pinnately 
dissected.  Flower -heads  with  white  or 
yellow  spreading  strap-ahaped  ray-florets 
entire  or  slightly  toothed.  Involucre  bell- 
shaped  or  hemispherical.  Receptacle  flat, 
or  slightly  convex. 

B.  Warscewiczi.  —  An  elegant  bnahy 
Mexican  epeciee  about  18  in.  high,  with 
leaves  much  cut  into  linear  segmenta. 
The  flower-heads  which  appear  fa^n  July 
to  October  very  much  resemble  those  of  a 
Coreopiit;  they  are  bright  oiange-yellow, 
and  have  obovate  strap-shaped  ray  florets 
surrounding  a  yellow  disc. 

Culture  and  Propoffation. — Although 
about  100  species  have  been  described 
there  are  very  few  plants  belonging  to  tiiis 
genuB  of  sufficient  value  to  merit  a  place 
in  Che  flower  garden.  The  species  de- 
scribed above,  although  really  a  perennial 
in  its  native  country,  ie  beat  treated  as  an 
armual  in  our  climate.  It  will  flourish  in 
ordinary  good  and  well-drained  garden 
soil,  and  when  grown  in  masses  looks  very 
effective,  tieeds  may  be  sown  in  autumn 
in  cold  frames,  and  the  seedlings  protected 
under  glass  until  May ;  or  they  may  be 
sown  in  gentle  heat  in  March,  and  the 
seedlings  transferred  to  the  open  in  Hay. 
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The;  may  also  be  sown  out  of  doors  in 
April  and  May,  but  in  thia  case  it  is  better 
to  thin  the  seedlings  out  rather  than 
tranaplonl  them. 

TRIDAX. — A  small  genua  of  hairy  or 
emoothish  annuals  or  perennials  having 
opposite  leaves,  lobed  or  out  into  narrow 
segments.  The  yellow  flower-heads  with 
greeniah  centres  are  home  on  long  stalks. 
Involnore  ovoid,  bell-shaped,  or  hemi- 
spherioal.  Beceptaole  flat  or  convex.  Bay 
florets  8 'lobed  or  toothed. 

T.  bicolor.— A  mnoh-branohed  tufted 
annual  1-lJ  ft.. high,  native  of  Northam 
Mexico.  The  lower  leaves  are  somewhat 
triangolar  or  oblong  deltoid  in  form,  and 
about  2  in.  longi  they  are  strongly  nerved 
and  have  a  few  blunt  teeth  on  the  margins. 
The  npper  leaves  become  gradually  smaller 
and  narrower  taA  are  mostly  quite  entire. 
The  flower-heads  which  are  1^-2  in.  across 
appear  from  July  to  September,  and  are 
borne  singly  at  the  end  of  almost  every 
shoot.  In  the  typical  plant,  which  does 
not  ^peai  to  be  in  cultivation,  the  ray 
florets  are  white,  but  in  the  variety  rotea 
the;  are  rosy-lilac,  rather  broad,  with  S 
lobes  or  teeth,  and  16-18  in  number. 

Culture  andPropagation, — This  pretty 
plant  is  best  treated  as  a  hardy  or  half- 
hardy  annual  (see  p.  78)  and  may  be 
raised  from  seeds  ftown  in  cold  frames  as 
soon  as  ripe,  or  in  gentle  heat  about  March, 
afterwards  pricking  the  seedlings  out  and 
growing  them  on  until  mild  weather  in 
May,  when  they  will  be  ready  for  the 
open  air.  The  seeds  may  also  be  sown  out 
of  doors  in  patohes  in  April  and  May,  but 
it  ia  then  better  to  thin  the  seedlings  out 
about  18-24  in.  apart  rather  than  trans, 
plant  them. 

T.  trilobaU  {Sogalgina  or  Galiruo^a 
trilobiitii). — A  bushy  downy  annual  native 
o(  Mexico.  It  grows  about  16  in.  high 
and  has  alternate  oval  lance-shaped  8-lobed 
leaves.  The  long-stalked  golden-yellow 
flower-head«  appear  from  July  to  Septem- 
ber, and  have  wedge-shaped  6-toothed  ray 
florets. 

There  is  another  species,  T,  coronopi- 
folia,  also  a  native  of  Mosico,  and  with 
yellow  flower- heads,  that  is  not  often  acen. 

Culture  itc.  aa  above  for  T.  bifohr. 

HADIA  (Madaru).  —  A  genus  of 
erect  annual  herbs,  with  alternate,  entire 
or  slightly  toothed  leaves,  and  yellow 
flower-heads,  sessile  or  stalked  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches. 


H.  eleeans.— A  native  of  N.W- 
America  about  l-2j  ft.  high,  with  spread- 
ing stems,  and  linear  or  lanee-shaped 
leaves.  Flowers  in  August,  bright  yellow, 
disc  florets  bearded  in  the  limb ;  receptacle 
eonioal,  hairy.  The  other  species  oc- 
casionally seen  are  fiUpei,  tativa,  and 
vUcoia. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  grow  in  ordinary  soil,  and  may  be 
raised  from  seeds  sown  in  early  spring  in 
gentle  heat,  or  in  the  open  border  in  ApriL 
The  apacies  deacribed  above  does  beat  in 
shady  spote. 

LAYIA — A  genua  of  annual  or  peren- 
nial downy  or  hairy  herbs  with  narrow 
alternate  entire  leavea,  or  the  lower  ones 
rarely  all  pinnatoly  divided.  Fiower-heada 
hetcrogamouB ;  ray  floreta  yellow  or 
whitish,  2-3-toothed  or  cleft  at  the  apex; 
disc  florets  yellow.  Involucre  broadly 
betl-ahaped  or  hemispherical.  Receptacle 
flat,  or  somewhat  convex. 

Culture  and  Projtagation.  —  These 
plants  flourish  in  ordinary  good  garden 
soil,  especially  if  fairly  sandy,  ana  with 
plenty  of  manure  or  leaf-mould  in  it. 
They  like  open  aunny  situations  and  may 
be  grown  in  bold  masses  in  the  mixed 
herbaceoua  border.  They  may  be  treated 
in  the  way  recommended  for  hardy  or 
half-hardy  annuala  at  p.  78.  The  seeds 
may  be  sown  when  ripe  in  cold  frames 
and  the  seedlings  transplanted  in  spring, 
or  they  may  be  sown  in  gentle  heat  about 
March,  afterwards  pricking  the  seedlings 
out  and  hardening  them  off  until  May, 
when  they  will  be  sturdy  enough  for  the 
outdoor  garden.  Seeda  may  also  be  sown 
in  the  open  border  in  April  and  May,  and 
the  aeedtings  thinned  out  about  12  or  18 

L.  CalliglosSK  (Oxyura  chrytamlke- 
moidea).  —  A  pretty  Califomian  annual 
la- IS  in,  high,  with  lower  leaves  pinnately 
divided,  and  the  upper  ones  entire.  The 
yellow  flower. heads  3-8  in.  acrosa,  with 
broad  oblong  8 -lobed  ray  floicta  (the 
outer  portion  of  which  is  white),  appear 
during  the  aunmier  and  autumn  (accord- 
ing to  the  period  of  sowing  the  aeeda),  and 
are  borne  singly  at  the  ends  of  the  ahoots. 

Culture  lie.  aa  above. 

L.  el^ana.  —  A  graceful  Califomian 
annual  12-16  in.  high  with  stems  and 
leaves  covered  with  aoFt  downy  hairs, 
which  give  the  plantsa  whitish  or  glaucous 
appearance.    The  leaves  are  linear  lance- 
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Bht^ed,  the  iipper  ones  being  entire,  while 
the  lower  ones  aiepinnatety  divided.  The 
llower-heada,  each  about  1^  in.  ocroBS, 
appear  in  atiimner,  and  have  broad 
8-toothed  ray  florets  of  a  golden-yellow 
colour  at  the  base,  and  white  towards  the 


L.  glanduIoHi.  —  A  much-branched 
Califomian  annual  about  18  in.  high, 
covered  with  glandular  hairs  throughout. 
The  blunt  linear  leaves  are  1-1^  in.  long, 
and  the  flower-heade,  which  appear  in 
summer,  are  about  an  inch  across,  the 
8-lobed  wedge-shaped  ray  florets  being 
white,  and  the  disc  florets  yellow. 

L.  heterotricha   seems   to   be   closely 


related  to  this  c^tecies.  It  has  white  ray 
florets  and  a  yellow  disc. 

Culture  dtc.  as  above. 

L.  plat^lottM  (CalMehroa  plaiy- 
glceta) .  —  A  pretty  downy  Califomian 
atmnai  6-12  in.  high,  with  lower  leaves 
stalked  and  in  rosettes,  those  on  the  stems 
being  ^temate  and  sessile,  bat  all  except 
the  nppermost  lance-ehaped  sjid  deeply 
toothed.  The  long-stalked  flower-heads 
appear  during  the  summer  mouths  and 
have  deep  yellow  ray  florets  with  8  or  4 
teeth  at  the  apex,  and  arrsjiged  in  a  single 
ring  round  the  yellow  disc,  which  becomes 
brown  with  age. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 


Tribe  VI.  EsLBNOin££. — Leaves  opposite  or  alternate,  entire,  toothed,  or 
variously  cut.  Disc  florets  yellow,  rarely  white,  purple,  or  violet.  Bay  florets  strap- 
shaped,  entire  or  2-8-toothed.  Bracts  of  the  involuore  usually  in  8  series.  Eteceptacle 
naked  or  slightly  pitted.  .>-"-„ 


B£RIA.^A  genus  containing  4  or  S 
species  of  smooth  or  hairy,  often  diffuse 
annual  herbs  with  opposite,  linear,  entire, 
pinnatelj  cut  or  divided  leaves.  Flower- 
heads  yellow  at  the  ends  of  the  branches 
and  long-stalltod  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves.  Involucre  broadly  bell-shaped  or 
hemispherical.  Receptacle  conical,  naked. 
Achenes  linear  or  narrowly  wedge-shaped, 
smooth  or  hairy. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Bierias 
grow  readily  in  ordinary  soil,  but  look 
effective  only  when  grown  in  large  patches. 
The  individual  flowers  are  not  very  large, 
less  than  1  in.  across,  but  they  are 
produced  in  great  profusion,  almost  en- 
tirely covering  the  plant.  Seeds  may  bo 
sown  in  gentle  heat  about  March,  and  the 
seedlings  planted  out  in  June.  Seeds  may 
also  be  sown  in  patches  in  the  open  border 
where  the  plants  are  to  bloom,  liut  it  will 
be  necessary  to  thin  the  seedlings  out  so 
as  to  allow  those  left  plenty  of  space  to 
develop. 

B.  cbiysostonuL—A  Califbmien  annual 
about  1  ft.  high,  with  linear,  opposite, 
entire  leaves,  and  masses  of  bright  yellow 
flowers  in  summer. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

B.  coronAriai  iHymenoxyi  caUfomica  ; 
Shortia  caUfomica). — A  pretty  CaJifor- 
nian  annual  having  trailing  stems  with 
lance-shaped  acute  leaves,  deeply  cut  into 
linear  pointed  segments.  Flower-heads 
brilliant  yellow,  about  an  inch  across. 


Cu,lture  <tc.  as  above.  Owing  to  its 
trailing  habit  this  plant  barely  exceeds 
2-8  in.  in  height,  and  looks  well  in  masses 
in  flower  borders  during  the  summer.  It 
has  been  n-rongly  referred  to  the  genus 
Shortia,  which  is  described  at  p.  600,  and  be- 
longs to  a  quite  different  family  of  plants. 

B.  ^acilis.  —  A  Californian  annual 
6  10  in.  high,  with  opposite  linear  leaves, 
and  bright  yellow  solitary  flower-heads 
about  J  in.  across. 

Culture  etc.  as  above.. 

LASTHENIA.— A  genus  with  only 
three  species  of  smooth  slender-growing 
annuals,  having  opposite  linear  entire 
leaves,  and  long-stalked,  often  nodding 
yellow  flower- beads. 

L,  glabrata  (L.  caUfomica).  —  A 
pretty  Califomian  annual  9-18  in.  high, 
with  linear  leaves  occasionaUy  with  a 
tooth  or  lobe  on  each  side,  ^e  bri^t 
yellow  flower-heads  appear  during  the 
summer  months,  and  are  borne  on  downy 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
plant  flourishes  in  ordinary  garden  soil) 
and  is  efiective  when  grown  in  bold 
masses.  Seeds  may  be  sown  when  ripe 
in  the  open  border  or  (»>ld  frames  m 
autumn,  and  again  about  April  so  as  to 
keep  up  a  succession  of  blossom.  When 
sown  out  of  doors  the  seedlings  should  be 
thinned  out  and  not  transplanted. 
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perennial  more  or  less  hoary  or  woolly 
herbs,  with  opposite  or  alternate  leaves, 
once,  twice,  or  thrice  pinnately  disaeoted 
ot  lobed,  or  the  upper  ones  rarely  nearly 
ftil  entire.  Flower-heads  yellow,  with  tut 
ovoid  bell-shaped  or  heraiBpherical  in- 
volucre. Beceptacle  flat,  naked,  or  slightly 
pitted.  Achenea  linear  or  oblong,  acute- 
angled,  haixy  oi  smooth. 

B.  coufertiflor*  [EHophijUum  con- 
/erhjtonwn).— A  pretty  herbaceous  per- 
ennial  6-18  in,  hi^,  native  ot  California, 
and  more  or  lesH  covered  with  woolly 
baits.  The  small  wedge-shaped  leaves 
are  pinnately  cut  into  6-7  linear  lobes, 
and  the  naked  flower-sterna  are  terminated 
by  a  amall  dense  cluBter  o!  yellow  starry 
flower -heads. 

Cttliare  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  thrive  in  light,  sandy,  well-drained 
foAin,  and  are  suitable  for  banks  or 
borders.'  They  are  readUy  mcreased  by 
dividing  the  roots  in  early  autumn  or 
spring,  but  may  also  bo  inoreased  from 
seeds  sown  in  cold  frames  in  antamn,  or  in 
gentle  heat  in  spring,  afterwards  pricking 
out  the  seedlings  preparatory  to  transter- 
ring  them  to  the  open  border. 

B.  Unotft  {Eriophyllum  cwtpilorum). 
A  muoh-branohed  grayish  N.  American 
perennial  6-16  in.  lugh,  with  usnaUy 
alternate,  deeply  divided,  or  Bometimes 
Btrap-sbaped  entire  leaves.  Flowers  in 
anmmer,  yeUow,  solitary,  numerous. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

PALAFOZIA. — A  genus  with  about  6 
Bpeoiea  of  erect-growing  roughiah  downy 
herbs  having  alternate  (or  lower  opposite) 
narrow  entire  leaves,  and  white,  pinky  or 
purple  flower-heads  in  loose  panicles. 

P.hookeriana(PoIypteruAooft«rtana). 
A  compact-growing  bnahy  annual,  about 
1  ft.  hif^,  native  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
with  ovate  lance -shaped  leaves,  and 
mmierons  carmine -rose  flower-heads  in 
loose  olosters  in  snmmer. 

Culture  amd  Propagation.  — 1\Ab 
species  flourishes  in  ordinary  garden  soil 
of  a  sandy  nature.  It  likes  warm  sunny 
positions,  and  when  grown  in  bold  masses 
IS  very  effective  in  the  border  or  rock 
garden.  Seeds  should  be  sown  in  gentle 
heat  in  March  and  the  seedlings  trans- 
ferred to  tiie  open  air  at  the  end  of  May 
when  the;  have  been  hardened  off. 

P.  t^»«M  (Polypterit  texana).  —  A 
pretty  annual   l-l|  ft.  high,  native  of 


Texas  and  Mexico,  with  a.  compact  bushy 
habit,  and  somewhat  narrower  leaves  than 
those  of  P.  hookeriana.  The  Sower-beads 
are  also  borne  in  loose  clusters,  and  are 
at  first  of  ft  viotet-rose,  afterwards  fading 
to  deep.  pink. 

Culiura  do.  aa  above  tor  P.  hooher- 

HYMENATHERUH.  —  A  small 
genua  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  erect 
or  dififuse  in  habit,  often  trailing,  smooth, 
or  in  one  speoies  densely  woolly.  Leaves 
apposite  or  alternate,  pmnately  dissected, 
or  entire.  Flower-beade  rather  small, 
stalked,  or  rarely  sessile,  yellow  or  orange. 
Involucre  usuEdly  bell-shaped,  Receptacle 
flat,  naked,  or  very  slightly  fringed.  Bay 
florets  strap-shaped,  sprcadisg,  entire. 

H.  tenuhobuni.  —  A  tufted  and  some- 
what downy  annual  6-12  in.  high,  native 
of  Texas.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnately 
cut  into  entire  linear  awl-shaped  divisions. 
Flower-heods  yellow,  solitary,  produced  in 
summer  and  autumn. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
aimual  is  scarcely  ever  seen  in  gardens. 
It  flourishes  in  ordinary  soil,  and  may  be 
used  OB  an  edging  to  flower-borders  and 
beds.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  air  in  warm  corners  in  antnnin,  and 
also  in  spring,  afterwards  pricking  the 
seedlings  out  6-4  in.  apart. 

TAGETES  (FsEHcB  and  Afbicas 
Mabioold). — A  genus  containing  about 
20  species  of  erect  or  spreading  annual 
herbs,  with  opposite,  pmnately  out  or 
rarely  undivided  and  serrulate  leaves. 
Involucre  consists  of  about  6  bracts 
united  into  a  tube.  Bay  florets  normally 
S,  rarely  fewer,  persistent,  entire  or  2- 
lobed.  Achenes  linear  elongated,  with  a 
pappus  of  6  bristles. 

Culture  oTid  Propagation,  —  Tagetes 
thrive  in  rich  loamy  soil,  and  look  very 
gay  in  the  flower  border  or  in  beds  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  months.  They 
may  be  raised  firom  seeds  in  the  same 
way  as  Zinnias  (p.  612),  and  their  general 
culture  is  the  same.  Qiven  a  rich  and 
well-drained  loamy  soil  Tagetes  grow 
with  great  vigour  and  produce  immense 
numbers  ot  blossoms.  They  are  raised 
by  sowing  seeds  in  gentle  heat  in  February 
and  March  in  sh^low  boxes  or  pans  of 
light  rich  sandy  soil,  just  covering  the  long 
black  shining  seeds  with  a  little  soil.  They 
soon  germinate,  and  when  lat^e  enough  to 
handle  should  be  pricked  out  into  similar 
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mtil  about  the  end  of  May 
ning  ot  June,  when  they  will  be  strong 
and  sturdy  for  the  flower  borders.  The 
kinds  deHcribed  below  are  all  natives  of 
Mesioo.  Other  kinds,  such  as  glanduli- 
fera,  hteida,  Parryi,  and  tenuifolia,  are 
occaatonally  seen  in  botanioal  collections, 
but  cure  not  KeneraU;  grown. 

T,  erecta  {African  Marigold).  — ■  K 
beftutiAil  annual  about  2  ft.  high,  having 
pinnately  cut  leaves  with  lance-shaped, 
serrulate  segments,  and  large  heads  of 
beautiful,  waft  yellow  flowers,  larger  thou 
those  of  the  French  Marigold.  The 
TOrieties  in  gardens  have  double  flowers, 
that  la,  flower-heads  in  which  the  tubular 
disc  florets  have  been  changed  into  strap- 
shaped  ones  like  the  ray  florets,  varying 
from  pale  lemon  to  deep  orange  in  ooloiu. 
They  are  very  fine  when  grown  in 
masses. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

T.  patnU  (r.  eorymhota).  —  French 
Marigold. — A  beantiiml  ipeoias  about 
1^  ft  hi^,  with  leaves  more  finely 
divided  than  those  of  T.  «reota.  Flowers 
golden-brown,  or  according  to  varieties, 
striped  and  motUed,  with  orange,  yellow, 
and  chestnut-brown  in  various  shades. 
The  variety  nana  or  '  Pigmy  Marigold ' 
grows  only  about  G  in.  high,  and  is  a 
capital  pluit  for  edgings  or  borders. 

Culture  etc.  as  above.  It  is  the 
double -fiowered  forms  that  are  so  much 
valned  for  their  brilliancy  and  freedom 
of  flowering. 

T.  siipiata  (Striped  Mexican  Mari- 
gold).— An  ereot-growing  annual  about 
Ij  ft.  high,  closely  alli^  to  T.  palula, 
but  with  much  smaller  golden -yellow 
flowers.  Leaves  with  6  pairs  of  oblong 
lance-shaped,  deeply  toouied  segments. 
The  variety  pumUa  forms  a  dwarf  com- 
pact bushy  plant  covered  with  small 
yellow  flowers. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

PECTIS. — A  genus  of  about  80  species 
of  onnnal  or  perennial  herbs  with  opposite 
usually  narrow  and  entire  leaves  famished 
with  pellucid  dots.    Flower-heads  small, 

Kllow.     Involuore  with  a  single  row   of 
sots;  receptacle  naked.     Pappus  bristly 

P.  aoenstifoliA.— A  branching  tender 
annual   i-6   in.    high,    native    of    N.W. 


America.    Leaves  coarsely  ciliate,  linear. 
Flower  heads  yellow,  fragraat. 

Cuitwe  cmd  Propagation, — This  is 
the  only  speoies  of  any  garden  value.  It 
may  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  heat  in 
spring,  and  planted  out  in  Hay  or  June  i 
or  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
border  in  April  and  May,  afterwards 
thinning  the  young  plants  out  about  6  in. 

HELENIUM.— A  genus  with  about 
18  species  of  pretty  annual  or  perennial 
herbs,  with  alternate,  often  decurrent, 
entire  or  few-toothed  leaves.  Receptacle 
chafiy  between  the  ray  florets.  Pappus 
of  5  bristles.  Bracts  (rf  involuore  in  one 
series  united  at  the  base.  Bay  floret 
toothed. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  grow  in  any  gorden.soil,  and  being 
somewhat  coarse -growing  require  to  be 
planted  where  they  will  not  interfere  with 
choicer  things.  They  may  be  increased 
by  dividing  the  roots  early  in  autumn, 
or  preferably  in  spring,  or  firom  seeds, 
which  may  be  sown  in  spring  in  cold 
frames.  The  seedlings  are  pricked  out 
and  grown  on,  and  if  sturdy  enough  by 
the  end  of  September  may  then  be 
planted  out  in  dull  showery  weather ;  if 
not,  it  will  be  better  to  plant  the  following 
spring.  Increase  by  division  is,  however, 
much  more  easy  and  simple.  The  plants 
should  be  grown  in  bold  masses  to  give 
a  good  effect,  and  they  should  be  from 
1  to  3  ft.  apart  according  to  height  and 
habit. 

H.  autufiuole.  ~  A  showy  perennial 
4-6  ft.  high,  with  smooth  lance-shaped, 
somewhat  decurrent  leaves  8  4  in.  long. 
Flowers  in  August,  pure  yellow,  like  a 
small  Sunflower.  The  varieties  grandi- 
fiorwm  and  »v.p«rhwm.  have  larger  and 
finer  flowers. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

H.  BoUnderi.  —  A  handsome  Cali- 
fomian  plant  about  2^  ft.  high,  with  lonce- 
shapcd  acute  leaves  and  large  yellow 
fiowers  witii  a  dark  brown  centre. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

H.  HoopeaL  —  A  rather  showy  North 
American  perennial  2-8  ft.  high,  with 
smooth,  lance -sbwed,  pointed,  stem. 
clasping  leaves.  Flowers  in  early  sum- 
mer, bright  orange,  about  2  in.  across. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 
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H.  nndiflMum  (H.  graniUeepIialum 
itriatvm), — A  tine  TexEUi  perennial  8-4 
ft.  high,  with  lance-ehftped  leftvSB,  and 
heads  of  deep  orange  flowers  about  2  in. 
aorosa,  having  the  raj  floretB  striped  and 
blotched  with  crimson.  The  variety 
atropurpureum  has  deep  purple-brown 
firagrant  flower-heada. 

CuUure  itc.  as  above. 

H.  pumilum.  —  A  North  American 
perenni&l  1-2  ft.  high,  with  oblong,  nearlj 
entire  leaves,  and  golden-yellow  flowera 
about  2  in.  aoroes  in  sammer. 

Culture  rfc,  aa  above. 

H.  tennifaliom.  —  A  dense  compact- 
growing  species  12-18  in.  high,  the  eteme 
of  which  are  densely  foroiBhed  with 
sessile  linear  leaves  about  4  in.  long.  The 
pale  yellow  flower-heads  with  a  blantly 
conical  greenish -yellow  disc  in  the  centre 
appear  from  August  to  October  in  great 
profusion. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above.  This  species, 
although  a  perennial  in  a  wild  state  in 
Lonlsiana,  is  rather  loo  tender  in  cold 
parts  of  the  kingdom  to  be  treated  as  such 
in  our  climate.  It  is  best  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  gentle  heat  in  spring,  and  trans- 
planted in  May  in  the  same  way  as  tender 
annuals  in  general  (see  p.  78). 

GAILLARDIA  (Blamkbt  Flowbb). 
A  genuB  of  about  8  species  of  omomentij, 
annual,  or  perennial  herbs,  with  usually 
simple,  entire,  toothed  or  pinnatifid  leaves. 
Flower-heads  solitary,  on  long  naked 
■talks.  Bay  florets  8-5-toothed,  often 
2-oolonred.  Reeeptacle  ftimished  with 
thread-like  bristles  between  the  florets; 
ray  florets  sterile. 

I>uring  the  summer  and  autumn 
months  Gaillardios — both  annual  and 
perennial  varieties— ore  among  the  gayest 
and  showiest  of  flowers,  and  when  grown 
in  mosses  are  literally  a  sheet  of  brilliant 
eolonr.  The  flowera  last  a  long  time, 
either  on  (he  plants,  or  in  a  cut  state,  and 
are  becoming  avery  year  more  naed  for 
vases  Ae.,  and  room  decoration. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  — Gaillar- 
dias  thrive  in  rich  loamy  soO,  welt  dng 
and  manured  before  planting,  but  they 
also  grow  remarkably  well  in  any  ordinary 
soil  without  special  attention.  Slugs  are 
sometimes  to  be  found  at  the  young 
growths  in  spring,  and  require  to  be  looked 
after  at  that  period  witli  a  little  soot. 

The  annual  Gaillardias  are  easily 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  gentle  heat  in 


spring,  and  planted  out  in  June,  or  the 
end  of  May.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown 
in  cold  frames  in  autumn  and  the  seed- 
lings pricked  out  and  grown  under  glass 
until  the  following  spring.  The  peren- 
nials may  also  be  increased  by  seeds, 
but  they  are  usually  divided  at  Uie  root ; 
they  are  also  increased  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  in  spring  or  autumn  placed 
m  sandy  soil  and  sheltered  in  a  cold 

In  very  cold  wet  winters  the  perennial 
kinds  are  likely  to  be  killed,  but  a  slight 
covering  of  ashes  or  a  small  heap  of  dry 
leaves  will  protect  the  crowns  and  drain 
off  the  water. 

G.  unbljodon.  — An  annual  2-8  ft. 
high,  native  of  Texas.  Lower  leaves 
somewhat  spoon-shaped,  upper  ones  half 
Btem-closping,  oblong,  acutish,  coarsely 
toothed  towards  the  apex.  Flowers  in 
autumn,  2-B  in.  across,  with  12-14  deep 
blood-red  obtusely  6-lobed  ray  florets. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Raised  from 
seeds  sown  in  autumn  or  spring  as  men- 
tioned. 

G.  ariitata.~A  perennial  species  about 
Ij  ft.  high,  with  lance-shaped  entire  or 
remotely  tootliett  leaves.  Flowers  in 
autumn,  1-8  in.  across,  yellow,  the  disc 
florets  having  protruding  reddish  styles. 
There  are  many  beautiful  seedling  forms 
of  this  species,  many  of  them,  no  donbt, 
the  resnlt  of  irequent  intercrossing. 
QfandifioTa  and  masima  are  the  finest 
named  forms,  and  numerous  fine  varia- 
tions of  these  have  of  late  years  been 
developed  by  Messrs.  Eel  way  of  Longport. 
The  typical  plant  is  a  native  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  also  known  as  Q.  laneeoiala 
and  O.  perennM. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above 

G.  lorenziaiM.  —  This  is  a  German 
variety,  with  many  beautiful  forms  raised 
ftom  a.  picla.  Both  ray  and  disc  florets 
are  more  or  less  tubular,  and  form  hand- 
some flower-heads,  valuable  for  cutting. 
The  form  nani  is  charming,  being  very 
dwarf  and  bnshy  in  habit — not  more  than 
6-8  in.  high. 

Cidture  <tc,  OS  iibove. 

G.  picta. — This  is  doubtless  only  a 
gardenformofCjfuff^JZa,  with  beautiful 
fiiwn -yellow  flowers,  and  a  zone  of  red 
or  crimson  at  the  base  of  the  ray  floreta. 
Several  distinctive  names  were  once 
given  to   certain  forms,  but  they  have 
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now  become  so  mixed  ap  that  the  craze 
for  naming  mere  colour  variationB  seemH 
to  bftTO  happily  ceased. 

Culture  ic.  ae  above. 

G.  pulchella.  —  A  churning  annnaj 
2-8  A.  high,  with  luice-ehaped  coarsely 
and  sparsely  toothed  leaves,  and  crimson 
flowers,  tipped  with  golden -ye]  low. 

CvXkwre  Ac.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  sown  in  cold  frames  in  autunu  or 
gentle  heat  in  spring. 

ACTINELLA.  —  A  amall  genus  of 
more  or  lens  downy  or  hairy  perennial  or 
annnaJ  herbs,  with  alternate  entire  or 
pinnately  lobed  leaves.  Flower-heads 
yellow.     Iteceptacle     bemlspberiool     or 


A.  g7andiflor«  (Pigmy  Stmftotoerj.—A. 
pretty  perennial  6-9  in.  hi^,  native  of  the 
Colorado  Mountains.  Dnring  the  summer 
months  it  produces  yellow  flower-heads 
about  8  in.  aeross,  and  looks  effective 
grown  in  mssHes.  There  are  a  few  other 
species  to  be  met  with  in  botanic  gardens, 
but  they  are  not  well  known, 

Otttture  and  Propagation,  —  This 
species  flourishes  in  light  sandy  soil  in 
sunny  parts  of  the  flower  border.  It  may 
be  increased  by  division  in  spring,  or  by 
seeds,  if  ripened,  sown  in  cold  fi;ames 
when  ripe,  or  in  spring. 

Tribe  VII.  AnTHEMinEa.— Herbs  or  shmbs  often  emitting  a  fragrant  odour 
Leaves  usually  alternate  and  much  divided  or  cut.  Disc  florets  usually  yellow,  rarely 
purple,  4-B-cleft.  Ray  florets  strap-shaped,  entire  or  toothed,  or  shortly  tubular 
Involucre  with  bracts  inmany  aeries.    Beoeptacle  naked  or  furnished  with  cha%  scales. 


ACHILLEA  (Mn-TOit;  Yarrow).— 
A  large  genus  of  herbaoooTis  and  alpine 
plants  having  temate,  simple  and  finely 
cut  leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  corymbs. 
Bracts  of  the  involucre  oblong,  often 
Bhrivelled  looking.  Receptacle  with  chofTy 
scales.  Bay  florets  few,  comparatively 
large  and  showy.    Pappus  none. 

Culture  ana  Propagation. — Achilleas 
grow  freely  ^«ometimes  too  freely — in 
ordinary  gsj^en  soil.  The  larger  growing 
kinds  are  effective  in  groups  in  the 
border,  while  the  dwarfer  kinds  may  be 
used  in  the  rock  ^axAen.  They  may  be 
increased  by  dividing  the  roots  hi  sprmg ; 
by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  inserted 
in  light  soil  in  a  cold  frame  at  the  same 
period  or  during  the  summer  months  ;  or 
by  seeds  sown  in  cold  frames  when  ripe ; 
in  the  open  border  in  April  and  May ;  or 
in  gentle  heat  In  March.  The  seedlings 
should  be  pricked  out  when  the  seeds  are 
•own  under  glass,  and  may  bo  transferred 
to  the  open  ground  in  spring  or  autunm, 
according  to  the  period  of  sowing  the 
seed.  When  sown  out  of  doors  the  seed- 
tinge  need  only  be  thinned  out,  leaving 
the  others  to  bloom  where  the  seed  was 


A.  Kgfyptiaca  lEgi/ptian  Yarrow). — 
A  silvery  plant  I!i-1B  in.  high,  native  of 
Egypt  and  Greece,  with  pinnate  leaves 
having  bluntly  lance-sbaped  toothed  leaf- 
lets, and  fine  yellow  flowers  in  terminal 
corymbs    in    summer.      Best  in   sunny 


CwKurBrfcaa  above.  Easily  increased 
by  division  in  spring. 

A.  Ageratum  {Sweet  Maadlin).—A 
pretty  compact  alpine  native  of  Qreeee. 
Leaves  narrow  with  baautifhlly  crisped 
edges,  and  arranged  in  dense  silvery 
rosettes.  Flowers  in  summer,  lorga  pure 
white,  borne  singly  on  stalks  6-8  in.  hi^. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above. 

A.  uplenifolia.— A  pretty  N.  American 
plant  about  18  in.  high.  Lower  leaves 
stalked,  pinnately  cut  with  pinnate  lobes; 
npper  ones  pinnate.  Flowers  in  summer 
and  autumn,  golden-rosy,  small,  in  com- 
pound corymbs. 

Cullure  Ac.  as  above. 

A.  atrata.  —  A  handsome  Austrian 
alpine,  with  deep  shining  green  leaves  in 
rosettes.     Flowers  in  August,  white. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above. 

A.  CUvennc  — A  pretty  tufted  boon 
Austrian  species  6-10  in.  high,  wift 
leaves  twice  pinnately  cut  into  linear 
obtuse  segments.  Flowers  in  spring  tuid 
summer,  white,  in  compact  heads. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above.  Easily  in- 
creased by  division  of  the  tufts  in  early 
autumn  or  spring. 

A.  Enpotarium  (A.  fiUpertdula).  —  A 
handsome  Caucasian  species  4-6  ft.  high, 
with  rough  hairy  pinnate  leaves,  lobed 
and  serrated.  Flowers  from  June  to  Sept- 
ember, bright  yellow  in  dense  ronsj^ 
heads,  often  S  in.  across,  and  lasting  a 
long  time. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above. 
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A.  Herbk-Rota.  —  A  prett.v  sweet- 
seented  plant  about  6  in.  high,  nativG  of 
FnuiM.  Leaves  lanoe -shaped  aertate. 
Flowen  in  May,  white,  in  Ioom  corymbs 
on  lonf;  stems. 

Guliure  <te.  as  above. 

A.  macrophjila. — A  distinct  Tyrolese 
Milfoil  1^2  ft.  high,  with  large  smooth 
green  leaves  piimstely  divided  into  oval 
lai]oe-Bhaped  segments,  mare  or  less 
irrsgolarlj  toothed.  The  white  flower- 
heads  are  borne  in  loose  clusters  and 
usuaUy  appear  in  July  and  August,  but 
sometimes  as  early  as  Uay  and  June. 

CuUnire  dc.  as  above.  This  species 
may  be  increased  readily  by  division  in 
early  antumn  or  spring,  but  unlike  most 
of  the  other  kinds  it  prefers  a  somewhat 
shaded  position  in  the  flower  border  or 
rock  garden. 

A.  MiUefotium  roMonL—The  rose- 
eoloored  variety '  of  the  common  British 
Yarrow  is  well  worth  grotnng  as  a  border 
plant.  It  grows  1-3  ft.  high,  with  strap- 
shaped  deeply  ant  leaves.  Flowers  in 
ovoid    heads    from    early    sunmer     till 


CwUwre  dc.  as  above. 

A.  mongoHca.— A  beautiful  Mongolian 
plant  about  l\  ft.  high,  with  entire 
leaves  and  pure  white  flowers  produced 
in  July  and  August. 

CuUwn  ie.  as  above. 

K.  pectinata.— A  pretty  tnfled  Italian 
alpine,  with  bright  green,  pinnately  cut 
leaves  about  2  in.  long.  Flowers  in  June, 
white. 

CuUure  ite.  as  above. 

A  Ptarmica. — A  fine  British  plant 
1-2  ft.  high,  with  lance-shaped,  regmarly 
toothed  leaves,  and  corymbs  of  pure  white 
flowers  in  summer  and  autumn.  The 
varieties  Snowball,  tUqant,  Jlore  plena, 
and  The  Pearl — especially  the  latter — 
are  splendid  for  cuttmg.  The  plants  are 
vigorona  in  siinshine,  but  the  nowers  do 
not  last  so  long  as  in  partially  shaded 
plaoes. 

Culture  lie.  ea  above. 

A.  nipestris.— A  native  of  8.  Italy, 
8  in.  high,  with  a  tufted  rootstock,  and 
rosettes  of  linear  spoon-shaped  entire 
silvery  leaves  becoming  scattered  up  the 
stem.  Flowers  in  May,  white,  greenish 
in  the  centre,  in  corymbs  1-1}  in.  across. 

CuUnre  dc.  as  above.  Increased 
eadly  by  division  in  spring. 


A  serrata. — A  handsome  Swiss  plant 
1-2  fl.  high,  with  silvery  white  lance- 
shaped  deeply  serrate  sessile  leaves. 
Flowers  in  summer,  large,  white,  nnms- 
rous,  in  small  corymbose  clusters  forming 
a  somewhat  spreading  panicle. 

Culturre  <fc.  as  above.  Increased  easily 
by  division  in  spring. 

A  tanacetifolia.  —  A  fine  European 
plant  2J  ft.  high,  with  silvery  out  leaves 
and  large  heads  of  pale  lemon-yellow 
flowers. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased 
osaily  by  division  in  spring. 

A  tomentosa.  —  A  beautiful  densely 
tnfted  European  species  8-12  in.  high, 
with  woolly  leaves  twice  pinnately  cut 
into  linear  acute  segments.  Flowers  in 
summer,  bright  yellow,  in  compound 
corymbs. 

Culinre  dc.  as  above.  Easily  in- 
creased by  division  of  the  tufts  in  spring. 
This  species  likes  rather  dry  gritty  soil 
in  sunny  places,  and  may  be  used  for 
making  a  carpet  in  front  of  borders  or  in 
the  rockery. 

A.  utnbeilata.  —  A  pretty  dwarf  rock 
plant  4-S  in.  high,  native  of  Greece, 
Leaves -heavily  clothed  with  a  handsome 
silvery  down,  and  regularly  cut  into 
obovate  entire  lobes.  Flowers  in  June, 
white,  6-6  in  a  simple  umbel. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  IncrsaBed 
easily  by  division  in  spring. 

SANTOLINA  (Lavbndbr  Cotton; 
Fkkhch  L*vendbr).^A  genus  of  about 
B  species  of  fragrant  underahrubs, '  with 
alternate,  pectinate,  or  clustered  and  pin- 
nately cut  leaves.  Flower-heads  usually 
yellow,  roundish,  on  long  stalks.  Corollas 
regular.     Achenes  8-4-,  rarely  6-,  angled. 

Culture  and  Propayaiion.  —  Santo- 
liuas  grow  well  in  ordinary  garden  soil, 
and  are  very  efiective  at  a  short  distance 
when  grown  in  masses.  They  are  easily 
increased  by  division  of  the  roots  in 
autumn  or  spring.  Cuttinj^  of  the  young 
shoots  may  also  be  inserted  in  sandy  soU 
in  cold  frames  at  the  same  sensons. 

S.  ChamacypaiiBSUS  (Common  Lav- 
ender Cotton). — A  pretty,  greyish-looking 
shmbbyplant  1-2  ft.  high,  native  of  dry  and 
arid  places  in  S.  Europe.  Leaves  small, 
linear,  somewhat  fleshy,  toothed,  close  set, 
and  covered  with  a  hoary  down.  Flowers 
in  July,  yellowish,  in  rounded  heads. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 
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S.  incoiiA.'— This  is  considered  to  be 
a  vftriety  of  the  preceding,  bat  it  is  qaitc 
dietinot  from  a  garden  point  of  view, 
being  dwarfer  and  more  compact  in  habit, 
and  naving  the  stems  and  leavee  covered 
with  a  whiter  down.  Flowers  in  summer, 
bright  yellow,  in  beads  like  small  golden 
drum- sticks. 

Culture  /fc.  as  above. 

S.  roamarinifalia.  —  A  native  of  S. 
Europe,  about  2  ft.  high,  with  linear 
aoutim  denticulate  leaves,  the  lower 
ones  tubercled  on  the  edges.  Flowers  in 
August,  yellow,  in  roundish  heads. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

S.  Tiridis.  —  A  distinct  plant  from 
Southern  France,  1-2^  ft.  high,  with  deep 
green  serrated  leaves.  Flowers  in  sum. 
met,  white  tinged  with  yellow,  roundish. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 

DIOTIS  (Cotton  %Vked).— A  genus 
containing  only  one  species  : — 

D.  maritinui  {D.  candiditHma). — Aa 
ornamental  perennirf  S-10  in.  high,  with 
hard,  almost  woody  stems,  covered  with 
a  white  or  cottony  wool.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, oblong,  se^e,  fleshy,  entire  or 
shghtly  toot£ed.  Flowers  in  Angost  and 
September,  with  yellow  roondidi  heads 
ftbout  i  in.  in  diameter,  and  borne  in 
small  dense  clusters  at  the  tips  of  the 
shoots. 

Culture  and  Propagation,  —  The 
Cotton  Weed  is  occasionally  founion  the 
south  coast,  and  also  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  often  used  in  the 
rock  garden,  and  as  an  edging  for  flower 
borders.  It  likes  deep  sandy  soil,  and  is 
best  increased  by  cuttings  in  a  shady 
border,  or  from  seeds  if  they  ripen,  sown 
in  cold  frames  in  northern  parts,  or  in  the 
open  border  in  the  south  and  west. 

ANTHEHIS  (Chahouilk).  —  This 
genus  oontains  as  many  as  BO  species  of 
smooth  or  woolly,  more  or  less  sweet- 
scented,  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  very 
few  of  which,  however,  are  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  flower  garden.  Leaves 
alternate,  once,  twice,  or  thrice  pinnately 
cut  into  fine  divisions.  Flower-heads  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches ;  ray  Horeta 
white  or  yellow,  disc  yellow,  .^.chenes 
smooth ;  pappus  none.  Involucre 
hemispherical  or  flattish.  Receptacle 
convex,  conical,  or  oblong. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Chamomiles  are  easily  grown  in  ordinary 


soil,  and  are  partionlarty  nsefiil  for  rsther 
dry  positions.  They  may  be  increased 
by  dividing  the  roots  in  autumn  or  spring. 
Seeds  are  often  produced  in  abnndonce, 
and  plants  may  also  be  obtained  from 
these,  sown  either  in  spring  or  aatnnui  in 
the  open  border,  afterwards  thinning  the 
seedlings  out  9-12  in.  apart. 

A.  Aizoon. — A  dwarf  compact  free- 
growing  species,  2-4  in.  high,  from  N, 
Greece.  Leaves  more  or  less  broadly 
lance-sbaped,  deeply  and  sharply  toothed, 
and  covered  with  a  ailvery-whita  down. 
Flowers  in  summer,  about  an  inch 
across,  white,  with  a  yellow  centre. 

Although  the  name  here  given  is  the 
original  one,  and  also  the  best  known  in 
gardens,  it  may  bo  mentioned  that  the 
plant  is  now  more  correctly  known  as 
Achilka  ageraiifolia. 

Cullure  ttc.  as  above.  A  fine  plant 
for  warm  sunny  comers  in  the  rockery. 

'A.  BieberateinL — A  pretty  Caucasian 
species  1-2  ft.  high,  with  white  silky 
leaves,  pinnately  cut  into  linear  8-lobed 
segments.  Flowers  in  summer,  white, 
large,  with  yellow  centres.  The  variety 
marachalliana  is  similar  in  habit  to  the 
type  but  bears  bright  yellow  flower-heads 
on  inch  or  more  across. 
Culture  .fc.  as  above. 
A.  mxcedonica. — A  pretty  Macedonian 
Chamomile  S-6  in.  high,  forming  a  com- 
pact bush  about  18  in.  through.  The 
leaves,  which  are  of  a  pleasing  blue-green 
tint,  are  much  divided,  and  the  white 
D(usy-like  flowers,  with  deep  yellow 
centres,  are  produocd  throughout  the 
summer  months. 

Culture  (tr.  OB  above.  Sandy  soil  and 
sunny  situations  suit  this  plant  best. 

A,  tinctoritt  (Ox-Eyt  Chamomile).— 
This  pretty  species  with  angular  stems 
li  R.  high,  and  twice  pinnately  cut 
serrate  leaves,  downy  beneath,  is  often 
found  on  rough  and  waste  places  in 
England.  The  flowers  are  brij^t  yellow. 
'i-H  in.  across,  and  borne  on  long  stalks 
in  July  and  August.  There  ore  several 
vaTieti(;8  ur  forms,  Kehoayi  with  fins 
yellow  liowern,  and  patliia,  with  pale 
whitish -yellow  flowers  being  most 
distinct. 

Other  kinds  met  with  sometimes  are 
A.  montana  and  A.  Eitaibeli,  the  latter 
with  pale  yellow  Marguerite -like  flowers. 
Culture  ifc.  as  above. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM. —A  genue 
of  smooth  or  slightly  downy,  iuidiuJ  or 
peremiiEkl  herbs,  somewhat  woody  at  the 
bM«.  Leaves  alternate,  entire,  lobed, 
toothed,  or  incised  and  disseoted. 
Flower  -  heads  solitary  or  in  loose  or 
dense  corymbs  at  (he  ends  of  the 
branches.  Involacre  hemispherical,  flat, 
or  rarely  bell-shaped.  Beeeptacle  flat, 
convex,  or  hemiepherical.  Pappus  none 
or  cup-shaped. 

C  arcticnm.  —  A  pretty  Siberian 
species  about  1  ft.  high.  Flowers  during 
,  white  tinged  with   lilao  or 


Culture  and  Propagation, — -A  good 
plant  for  the  rockery.  It  grawe  well  in 
ordinary  soil  and  may  be  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  gentle  heat  in  early  spring.  The 
seedlings  are  pricked  out  and  by  the  end 
of  May  will  be  ready  for  the  outside. . 

C.  arK^nteum. — An  herbaceous  peren- 
nial about  1  ft.  high,  native  of  the  Levant. 
Leaves  twice  pinnate,  silvery,  with  acute 
entire  leaflets.    Flowers  in  July,  white. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  is 
Boitable  for  the  border  or  rockery,  in 
ordinary  soil.  May  be  increased  bj 
dividing  the  roots  in  spring ;  by  cuttings 
at  the  same  period ;  or  from  seeds  sown 
in  gentle  heat,  afterwards  transplanting 
the  seedlings  about  May  to  the  open 
border. 

C  CATinatum  (C.  tricolor). — A  hand- 
some showy  annual  about  2  ft.  high, 
native  of  N.  Africa.  Leaves  twice  pin- 
nate, fleshy,  smooth.  Flowers  during 
summer,  white,  purple  Ike. 

There  are  many  fine  varieties  of  this 
species,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  : 
Burridgeanum,  with  flowers  2-3  in. 
across,  synunetrically  zoned  with  white, 
lilao,  purple,  yellow,  maroon  &c.,  with  a 
dark  centre.  The  golden-leaved  form  of 
Burridgeanum  is  very  distinct.  The 
variety  album  has  a  yellow  blotch  at  the 
base  of  the  white  ray  florets  surrounding 
a  purple  disc.  Luteuin  is  a  variety  in 
which  the  ray  and  disc  florets  are  of  a 
soft  nankeen -yellow.  Veniutum  has  the 
upper  half  ofJhe  ray  florets  white,  the 
lower  half  purple  -  violet,  and  the  disc 
purple.  Other  varieties  are  Morning 
Star,  large  primrose- yellow;  JohnBright, 
golden-yellow ;  and  atrocaccineum  or  Tlte 
Sultan,  deep  crimson. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Besides 
the  single  forms  there  are  also  many  fine 


double  white  and  double  yellow  ones. 
The  species  and  its  varieties  are  beauti- 
ful plants  for  the  flower  border,  or  in  beds 
by  themselves.  They  are  easily  raised 
from  seeds  sown  in  rich  sandy  loam 
in  April,  thinning  the  seedlings  out  to  9 
or  12  in.  apart,  wnere  they  are  to  bloom. 
Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in  alight  heat  in 
March,  and  the  seedlings  planted  out  at 
the  end  of  May.  They  may  also  be  sown 
from  September  to  October,  and  the 
plants  wintered  in  cold  &amea  or  green- 
houses, from  which  they  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  open  ground  the  following 
spring,  or  flowered  in  pots.  The  plants 
will  develop  a  bushy  habit  more  quickly 
if  the  point  of  the  main  shoot  is  pinched 
out. 

C.  Catonanche.  —  A  beautiful  peren- 
nial 4-6  in.  high,  native  of  the  Greater 
Atlas  Mountains.  Leaves  springing  from 
stout  rootstocks,  stalked,  irregularly  out 
into  linear  acute  lobes.  Flowers  in  spring, 
pale  yellow,  1  j-2  im.  across,  tipped  wiUi 
purple,  and  blood-red  at  the  very  base 
of  the  ray-florets.    Disc  deep  yellow. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  is  an 
excellent  plant  for  warm  and  sheltered 
parts  of  the  rock  garden.  It  grows  best 
in  well -drained  gritty  loam  and  leaf 
mould,  and  may  be  increased  by  division 
in  early  autumn,  so  that  the  divided  por- 
tions will  become  well  established  before 
wintei^  sets  in. 


A  native  of 
Dalmatia  with  leaves  pinnately  cut  into 
lobed  segments.  Flowers  in  July  and 
August,  solitary,  Ij  in.  across,  white,  with 
a  yellow  oentre  borne  on  stems  a  foot  or 
more  high.  The  famous  Dalmatian  in- 
secticide powder  is  obtained    from  this 

Culture   lie.   as   above   for   C.    Cata- 
natiche. 


charming  and  very  showy  a 
high,  native  of  8.  Europe,  with  leaves 
twice  pinnately  cut  into  lobed  and  toothed 
segments.  Flowers  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember, bright  yellow,  2-8  in.  across  on 
long  stalks. 

Cultivation  and  selection  have  pro- 
duced some  charming  double  varieties, 
with  wbito,  orange,  lemon,  and  sulphur- 
yellow  flowers. 

Cullure  and  Propagation,  —  Exactly 
the  same  as  for  C.  ciirinatum  above. 
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la  {Pyrethrum  fruietcent). 
Pari*  Daity ;  Marguerite. — A  beautiful 
amooth,  shrubby  perennial  lj-8  ft.  high, 
native  of  the  Canary  lalaadB.  Leaves 
more  or  lesB  glaucone,  pinnatelj'  cut  into 
lineai-tootfaed  segmente.  Flowers  in 
Hummer  and  autumn,  solitary,  on  elender 
erect  stalkB,  2"S  in.  ocnwa,  with  pure 
white  rw  florets  snrrounding  a  yellow 
disc.  ITiB  variety  Etoile  d'or  Ib  the 
well-known  YeUow  Marguerite,  the  leaves 
and  flowers  of  which  are  larger  than  those 
of  the  ordinary  type.  In  the  late  spring 
months — April  and  May— vast  quantities 
oE  cut  flowers  of  this  variety  are  imported 
from  the  Continent  and  find  a  ready  sale 
in  Enghsh  markets.  Other  forms  known 
a8/a;nioaiaceMm,with  Fennel-like  leaves, 
anetki/aliuTn  and  gTandifiorum  ore  some- 
times met  with. 

Culture  and  Propagation,  —  The 
Marguerite,  unfortunately,  is  not  a  per- 
fectly hardy  plant,  except  perhaps  in  the 
very  mildest  parts  of  the  south  and  west, 
and  even  there  it  would  probahly  require 
a  little  protection  in  winter.  Massed  in 
groups  in  beds  or  borders  it  makes  a 
charming  display  during  the  stunmer  and 
autumn.  The  production  of  flowers  is 
greatly  increased  by  Eraquent  cutting,  and 
all  dead  or  dymg  blossoms  should  be 
picked  oS,  and  others  thus  induced  to 
develop. 

In  this  oountry  the  Marguerite  is 
usually  increased  by  cuttings  taken  in 
BUtumn  Gram  old  plants  (cut  down  some 
time  previously)  and  iuserted  in  sandy 
loamy  soil  in  cold  frames.  They  may 
be  placed  singly  into  pots,  and  grown  on 
with  plenty  of  light  and  air  during  the 
winter,  but  frost  must  not  be  allowed  to 
touch  them.  (Bushy  plants  are  obtained 
by  pinching  out  the  points  of  the  shoots). 
At  the  same  time  the  aii  must  not  be 
kept  in  a  stagnant  condition,  or  the 
'  maggot ' — that  deadly  enemy  of  (he 
Marguerite— will  surely  appear,  as  it  also 
will  under  warm  greenhouse  treatment. 
The  maggot  seems  to  attack  only  plants 
which  l^ve  been  grown  in  too  close  and 
wonii  an  atmosphere.  Unfortunately  it 
eamiot  he  destroyed  with  insecticides  or 
washes  of  any  sort,  as  it  burrows  its 
milky  way  in  whiteirregular  lines  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  leaves.  The  only  sure 
remedy  is  to  pick  off  affected  leaves  and 
bum  them,  and  have  the  plants  moved  at 
onoe  to  positions  where  they  will  obtain 
»B  much  light  and  air  as  possible,  and  no 


artificial  heat,  or  only  just  sufficient  to 
keep  the  frost  out. 

On  the  Continent  seeds  are  sown  in 
March  or  April  in  gentle  heat,  and  the 
seedlings  are  ready  for  planting  out  in 
May  or  June,  when  danger  of  frost  ie  over. 

The  plants,  howB^■er,  are  so  readily 
multiplied  by  means  of  cuttings  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  raising  them  from 

C.  indicum  (including  C.  sinense). — 
These  two  names  indicate  geographical 
forms  of  the  same  species  which  is  widely 
distribated  and  more  or  less  cultivated, 
from  India  eastwards  to  China  and  Japan. 
The  plants  are  somewhat  shrubby  in 
growth  and  range  from  1  to  4  or  5  fl.  high, 
according  to  variety.  The  young  stems 
and  leaves  are  covered  with  a  sofl  whitish 
down.  Leaves  alternate,  usually  oval- 
heart-shaped  in  outline,  more  or  less 
regularly  incised  tAothed  or  lobed. 
Flowers  in  autumn  in  panicled  corymbs, 
various  in  colour. 

The  flowering  Chrysanthamams  are 
now  so  well  known,  and  form  such  an 
attractive  feature  of  the  autumn,  that  one 
can  scarcely  believe  the  beautiful  forms 
to  have  been  developed  within  the  lost 
100  years.  The  first  plant  in  this  country 
was  cultivated  at  Eew  Gardens  in  1790, 
whither  it  had  been  sent  by  a  French 
gardener  M.  Cels.  For  about  30  years 
gardeners  in  Fngtand  and  France  were 
'  selecting  and  improving '  it,  and  in  1825 
the  first  exhibition  in  this  coimtry  took 
place.  Butit  was  not  untill64fi  that  com- 
petitive shows  were  initiated,  soon  after 
the '  Pompon '  or  smoll-floweced  forms  had 
been  introduced  from  China.  In  1862  the 
first  of  what  are  known  as  '  Japanese ' 
varieties  was  introduced,  and  to-day  this 
section  has  reached  a  very  high  state  of 
perfection  and  is  cultivated  in  hundreds 
of  thousands.  Gardeners  now  recognise 
the  following  sections : — 

Inourved,  in  which  the  florets  curve 
upwards  and  inwards  towards  the  centre. 

Recurved  or  Refiexed,  in  which  the 
florets  curve  outwards  and  downwards 
from  the  centre. 

Anemone  or  Qmlled,  in  which  the 
outer  florets  ore  strap-shaped,  the  inner 
ones  tubular  and  densely  packed  together. 
There  are  large-  and  small-flowered  forms 
of  this  group. 

Pompon  or  Chatan  Daity-Flmoered, 
Flowers  small,  numerous,  florets  strap- 
shaped,  regular,  mostly  reflexed.    Some- 
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fonns  have  th«  florete  deeply  and  regolarlj 
noUhed  or  inoieed. 

Japanete. — Flowers  large,  loose,  with 
long  drooping  twiated  or  untwisted,  smooth 
or  hairy,  strap-shaped  or  threadlike  florets, 
more  or  leaa  dishevelled  in  appearance- 
Culture. — Oat  of  the  handiedB  of 
varietieB  now  grown  comparatively  few, 
onfbrtnnatel;,  will  be  found  to  flower 
satisfactorily  out  of  doois  owing  to  the 
lateness  at  which  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced. The  earlier  flowering  sorts  are 
therefore  best  for  the  outdoor  garden,  and 
in  bvourable  seasons  many  of  the  later 
ones  will  also  come  to  perfection  especially 
if  sheltered  by  a  wall  or  a  screen  of  shrubs. 
The  plants  themselves  are  i^uite  hardy, 
and  many  kinds  oome  up  year  after  year, 
and  flower  profusely  in  cottage  gardens. 

To  obtam  the  best  lesults,  the  soil  for 
ChrysanthemumB  cannot  be  too  good.  A 
rich  and  ratlter  heavy  fibrous  loam  suits 
them  weU.  During  the  summer  they 
may  receive  frequent  waterings  of  liquid 
mannre  or  a  mnlching  of  good  rotted  cow 
manure.  They  wiU  grow  well  without 
either,  but  where  fine  blooms  are  required, 
good  feeding  is  also  necessary. 

Propnjra^n.—ChryBanthemuniB  are 
readily  rused  fi^>m  cuttings  any  time 
between  November  and  March.  The 
short  stout  shoots  which  spring  from  the 
roots  make  the  beet  cuttings.  When 
prepared  they  may  have  8  or  4  joints,  the 
out  with  a  sharp  knife  being  made  straight 
across  beneatb  the  tower  one.  Shoots 
without  flower-buds  at  the  tip  should  be 
selected.  The  cuttings  should  be  inserted 
either  singly  in  small  pots  or  several  in 
a  large  one,  or  in  shallow  boxes  in  sandy 
soil,  and  kept  in  a  close  frame  with  plenty 
of  light,  or  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  The 
latter  is  better  in  severe  winters,  as  cover- 
ing up  and  protecting  cold  frames  horn 
frost  means  a  great  loss  of  light.  The 
young  plants  may  be  potted  on  when  weU 
rooted,  and  as  soon  as  tbey  are  about  6  in. 
high  the  shoots  may  be  taken  off  leaving 
8  or  4  joints,  from  which  side  branches 
will  develop,  and  during  the  season  each 
one  will  branch  naturally,  and  show 
flower  from  July  and  August  onwards 
according  to  variety.  The  tops  token  off 
may  be  struck  in  the  same  way  as  the 
original  cuttings.  The  young  plants  may 
be  put  out  in  May  about  1^-8  ft.  apart, 
where  they  are  to  Sower. 

Suckers — that  is  baeal  shoots  with 
roots — may  also  be  used  for  purposes  of  in- 


crease. The  old  '  stools '  can  also  be  di- 
vided about  March,  and  thus  increase  the 
stock.  Where  new  varieties  are  required 
seeds  are  sown  in  gentle  beat  in  February 
or  March.  The  seedlings  are  pricked  OS 
when  large  enough  and  grown  on  in  a  cold 
frame  as  near  the  ^aes  as  possible  to 
make  them  sturdy,  and  afterwards  receive 
the  same  treatment  as  plants  from  cuttings 

The  large  mop-headed  blooms  seen 
at  exhibitions  in  November  are  produced  ' 
on  a  quite  different  principle.  All  the 
side  shoots  and  flowers  but  one  are 
sacrificed  so  that  the  vigour  may  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  solitary  bloom  on  the  top 
of  a  lanky  stalk.    They  are  all  ^wn  in 

CI  and  require  a  ^ood  deal  of  time  and 
wledge  of  the  individual  varieties  to 
bring  them  to  perfection.  The  plants  are 
higluy  fed  with  artifioiai  maniirial  foods 
(like  prize  piga  and  poultry)  and  the 
flowers  are  carefully  twisted  and  curled 
^'dressed'  it  is  called — with  tweezers,  so 
that  the  production  of  such  flowers  is  a 
somewhat  expensive  operation. 

Outdoor  plants  fortunately  only  require 
to  be  grown  as  nature  intended,  and  from 
a  floral  and  decorative  point  of  view,  not 
to  mention  their  value  as  cut  flowers,  they 
are  of  far  more  use.  Besides,  tbey  are 
rarely  attacked  with  fungus  diseases,  as 
are  their  highly  fed  brethren,  and  if  at 
first  they  get  a  touch  of  mildew  this  soon 
disappears  with  increased  vigour ;  green  or 
black  fly  are  occasionally  a  trouble,  but  a 
sprinkling  of  fine  soot  or  a  syringing  with 
soft-soapy  water  will  get  rid  of  them  very 
soon.  After  a  day  or  two  the  soot  ot 
course  con  be  easily  syringed  off. 

Staking. — Many  of  the  taller  varieties 
of  Chrysanthemums  sboald  have  a  rather 
stout  stake  placed  to  them  at  the  time  of 
planting,  as  their  stums  arc  often  too 
weak  to  hold  themselves  erect  without 
support,  especially  when  laden  with  blos- 
som. If  left  untied  to  stakes  the  shoots 
flop  about  and  become  very  much  twisted 
and  untidy,  and  the  flower-heads  are  also 
spoiled  with  the  wet  and  diri  when  near 
the  ground.  Although  a  good  deal  of 
time  is  taken  up  in  tying  the  shoots  and 
keeping  them  property  spaced  out,  it  is  by 

Diibuddvng. — Although  many  varie- 
ties seem  to  require  but  Uttte  or  no  thin- 
ning out  of  the  buds,  a  large  number  will 
be  benefited  by  the  process.  As  a  rule 
several  buds  form  at  the  end  of  each 
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shoot  and  in  the  Eiiila  of  the  upper  leaves, 
&nd  unleea  some  of  them  sre  destroyed 
the  m^ority  of  blooms  will  be  rather 
smnll  and  perhaps  rather  badly  shaped. 
This  is  chiefly  because  there  are  more 
buds  on  the  plants  than  can  be  properly 
supported.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to 
ruD  out  with  the  finger  and  thumb  all 
the  buds  on  each  shoot  except  one  or  two 
of  the  best  and  most  promising.  Although 
the  work  is  quite  eaay  to  an  expert,  owing 
to  constant  practice,  the  amateur  will 
find  at  first  that  he  will  rub  out  the  very 
buds  which  he  would  like  to  retain,  be- 
cause they  are  sometimes  so  closely 
situated  to  the  undesirable  oiieB.  A  little 
practice  and  care  however  will  soon  over- 
come this  difiiculty. 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  the 
kinds  anitable  for  outdoor  cultivation : — 

White, — Elaine,  Mdlle.  Lacroiz,  Fair 
Haid  of  Ouemsey,  Felicity,  Avalanche, 
Lady  Eielbome,  Mdme.  Desgrange, 
Barbara  Forbes,  Lady  Fitzwigram, 
Market  White,  Mytchett  White,  White 
Orunerwald. 

Btvah  Pink  or  Soft  Ro»e. — Bonqnet 
Fait,  Blushing  Bride,  Early  Blosh,  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Pitcher,  Albert  Rose,  Coral  Queen, 
Ivy  Elphic,  La  Vierge,  Mrs.  Cullingford, 
La  Triomphe,  Mdme.  A.  Nonin,  Louis 
Lionnet,  Bose  Wells,  Marie  ItlaM^,  Mdlle. 
Guindudeau,  Martinmas,  Strathmeath, 
Miss  Davis. 

C'HnijoH.— Cullingfordi,  W.  Holmes, 
King  of  the  Crimsons,  Chas.  Gerard, 
Mdlle.  Sabatier,  Pr^fet  Caseagneau,  Pride 
of  the  Market,  Ruby  King. 

Purple.  -  -  Alex-  Dufour,  Bouquet 
/Estival.  Edifl  Wright,  Edith  Syratt, 
Franvoia  VniUermet,  General  Hawkes, 
Mdme-  Eulahe  Morel,  Mdme.  Qajac. 

Yellow  and  Orange. — George  Glenny, 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Buttercup.  Pbcebna, 
President  Hyde,  Geo.  Wermig,  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  Golden  Fleece,  Mons.  G.  Dubor, 
Mrs.  Burrell,  October  Yellow,  Orange 
Child,  Ryeeroft  Glory,  Blanche  Colomb, 
California,  Edwin  Rowbottom,  Ivy  Stark, 
Lemon  Queen. 

Bronze  and  Bed.  —  Source  d'Or, 
Bronze  Bride,  Hronze  Prince,  Gaapard 
Boncharlat,  Harvest  Home,  Nelhe  Brown, 
Gloire  du  Rocher,  Val  d'Andorre,  Wm. 
liobinson,  Julie  Lagravere,  M.  Leveqne 
Fila. 

poxpoNS 


Snowdrop,  Steur  Melanie,  Petillaud, 
White  St.  Croats. 

BVmH  Roee  and  Ptnft.— Little  Pet, 
Marabout,  Bosinante,  lUnstration,  Lung. 
fellow,  Mdme.  Jolivajl,  Miss  Davis,  Mr. 
Selly,  Nanam,  Bt.  Croats,  St.  Mary,  Mrs. 
Cullingford,  Pygmalion,  Rose  d'Amonr, 
Bose  Trevenaa. 

Yellow  and  Orange.  —  Cedo  nulli, 
Dolly,  Drin  Drin,  General  Canrobert, 
Golden  Mdlle.  Marthe,  La  Vogue,  Lizzie 
Holmes,  St.  Michael,  W^  Westlake, 
Yellow  Gem,  Flora,  Canary,  Fiberta, 
Frederick  Marronet,  Golden  Drop,  L'Ami 
Oondoroeti  Mignon,  Pr^ocit^. 

Sronse  aTid  Bed. — Little  Bob,  Maud 
Pitcher,  Mr.  W.  Piercy,  Piercy's  Seedling, 
Toreador,  Aurora  Borealis,  Elsie  Walker, 
Florence  Carr,  MiseBateman.Wm.  Payne, 
Indian  Red- 

Purple  and  Orimton.  —  Anastasia, 
Adonis,  Perle  des  Beautes,  President, 
Prince  Victor,  Rnbra  perfecta,  Trafalgar, 
W.  Kennedy. 

C.  lacnstrc- — A  robust  peteniual  with 
angular  stems  2-8  ft.  high,  native  of 
Portugal.  Leaves  fleshy,  bright  green, 
oval -lance-shaped,  irregularly  toothed, 
upper  ones  stem- clasping.  Flowers  in  late 
summer  and  autumn,  pure  white,  2-8  in. 
across;  disc  at  first  yellow,  afterwards 
purple.     Also  known  as  Leucantkemum. 

Culture  and  Propagalvm,  — This 
plant  likes  deep  rich  soil,  and  should  be 
moved  about  every  two  years,  and  have 
fresh  soil  added.  It  may  be  increased  by 
dividing  the  roots  in  late  autumn  or  pre- 
ferably in  early  spring.  Seeds  may  also 
be  sown  in  the  open  in  April  or  May  in  a 
shaded  spot,  and  the  seedlings  may  be 
placed  in  their  flowering  quarters  for 
the  following  year  about  September  or 
October. 

C.  latifolium-  -—  A  fine  European  spe- 
cies 2  S  ft.  high,  with  large  broadly  lance- 
shaped,  toothed  fleshy  leaves.  Flowers  in 
,  8-4  in.  across,  white 


and  several  forms  intermediate  between 
the  two  have  resnlted. 

Culture  and  Propagation  the  same  as 

for  C.  maHmum. 


(On-Eye  Daity). 
This  beautiful  British  perennial  2-3  ft.  high 
is  found  growing  wild  in  meadows,  waste 
places,  railway  embankmente  Ac.,  and  is 
worth  a  place  in  the  garden.     Leaves 
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blnnUy  aitd  somewhat  pinnate);  cat. 
Flowers  from  Jnne  to  Angnst,  2  in. 
across,  white,  with  yellow  centres. 

Culhtre  Sc.  as  above  for  C.  iacutire. 
Inoreased  by  B»eds  or  dirlsion.  This 
species  is  best  treated  as  a  biennial  and 
(he  plants  shonld  be  renewed  every  yeBT 
either  by  seedlings  or  fresh  offoets  from 
(he  old  tufts. 

C  maximnm.  —  A  handsooia  strong- 
growing  Pyrenean  pl&nt  2-4  ft.  high,  with 
broadly  Unear  lance -shaped  strongly 
toothed  leaves  8-5  in.  long,  the  lower  ones 
stalked,  the  upper  sessile.  Flowers  ttoia 
June  to  October,  2-8  in.  or  more  across, 
pure  white,  with  a  yellow  centre. 

Gulture  and  Propagation,  —  On 
light  dry  soik  this  species  grows  only 
about  IS  in.  hi^h,  but  flowers  freely.  In 
deep  moist  sods  in  sunny  positionB  it 
attains  its  greatest  height  and  vigonr  and 
maJceB  bandsonie  flowering  bushes.  It 
may  be  easily  inoieased  by  dividing  the 
roots  in  autumn  or  spring ;  or  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots  inserted  in  sandy  soil 
in  early  summer  under  handlights  and 
kept  shaded  from  bright  sunshine  until 
nearly  rooted.  Seeds  may  ^eo  be  sown 
in  the  same  way  as  recommended  above 
for  C.  laeutlre. 


Je.  —  A  glaucous  Algerian 
aouual  6-12  in.  high,  with  fleshy  linear 
spoon'Shaped  leavea  pinuatety  cut  or 
trisected.  Flowers  in  July  and  August, 
eolitaiy,  l)-2j  in.  across,  golden -yellow. 

CuUvre  do.  as  above  for  C.  earituitum. 
Thia  species  makes  good  dwarf  tufts  or 
carpets  and  ia  uaeful  for  fronts  of  borders 
or  rookeriea.  May  be  raised  from  seed 
in  spring  or  autumn. 

C.  aesetnin  (Com  Marigold).  —  A 
handsome  British  annual  about  11  ft. 
high,  with  stalked  obovate,  toothed  and 
lobed  leaves,  lower  ones  pinnalely  cut, 
upperoblong,  half  stem- clasping.  Flowers 
from  June  to  September,  2  in.  across, 
golden -yellow.  The  variety  graitdifioTu/m 
has  larger  flowers. 

Culture  aTid  Propagalion. — Seeds  ot 
the  Corn  Marigold  Mould  be  sown 
annually  in  the  open  border  in  ordinary 
good  soil  either  in  autunui  or  spring.  If 
m  autumn  there  is  a  better  chance  of 
flowering  early  the  following  year. 

C.  aerotiniun  (Pyretkrum  aligiiio- 
turn), — Qreat  Ox-Bye  Daity.-    .K  hand. 


some  N.  American  perennial  4-6  ft.  high, 

with  stout  stems  and  smooth  lance-shaped 
sharply  toothed  sessile  leavea  8-4  in.  long. 
Flowers  in  September  and  October, 
solitary,  about  B  in.  across,  pure  wbite 
rays  with  a  yellow  centre. 

Cnltwre  and  Propagation. — This  fine 
species  is  very  common  in  cottagers' 
^rdens,  and  is  known  popularly  as  tha 
Michaelmas  Daisy,  as  it  is  always  in 
bloom  at  Michaelmas.  It  thrives  in 
ordinary  garden  soil  and  naturally  in- 
creases itself  if  left  alone.  The  rootstocks 
may  be  split  up  in  early  spring  to  inoreaae 
the  stock.  By  pinching  out  the  tips  of 
the  shoots  in  May  or  June,  dwarfer  and 
more  branching  plants  are  obtained. 

PYRETHRUM.— BotanioaUy  there 
is  piaotioallj  no  difference  in  the  struo- 
tuie  of  Pyrelhrum  and  Chryianthemvm, 
except  that  the  flowers  of  the  former  have 
a  >  pappus '  in  the  form  of  a  rused  mem- 
branous border,  and  angular,  but  not 
'  win^d,'  achenes.  Some  of  Uie  plants 
descnbed  in  this  work  as  Chryaanthe- 
mnme  {e.g.  C.  frutacent,  C.  trrotinum, 
C.  lacuttre)  are  also  to  be  found  de- 
scribed under  Pyrethrum  by  some 
authors. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Most  of 
the  Pyrethrums  are  easily  grown  in 
ordinary  good  and  well-drained  garden 
soil.  Those  which  may  be  grown  as  an- 
nuals require  the  treatment  as  described 
for  such  at  p.  78,  while  the  perennial 
varieties  may  be  increased  by  division  or 
seeds.  Besides  these  general  instructions, 
special  cultural  remarks  are  attached  to 
each  species  described. 

-  P.  acliiUe(efoUnm.~A  pretty  Caucasian 
speeies  about  2  ft.  high,  with  finely  out 
silky  or  dovny  leavea.  Flowers  in 
summer,  golden -yellow,  almost  globular, 
few,  on  long  stalks  in  loose  corymbs. 
This  species  is  also  known  in  gardens  as 
Achillea  aurea. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division  in  early  spring,  or  seed  sown  in 
cold  frames  when  ripe,  or  in  gentle  heat 
in  spring,  afterwords  transplanting  the 
seedlines  about  M^  to  the  open  bonier. 
The    plants    shonld  be    grown  in  deep 

P.  coijmbOMUii. — A  European  species 
about  1  ft.  high,  with  angular  stems,  and 
leaves  pinnsiely  cut  into  lance-shaped 
deeply  incised  and  sharply  toothed  lobes. 
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PloweiB  in  July,  white,  corymbose.  In- 
volacre  rust v -coloured. 

CuUurf  ifc.  OB  above  for  F.  aeldllea- 
foliuin.    Increased  by  division  and  aocd. 

P.  decaisneantim.  ^  A  rare  Japanese 
species  1-1  ^  ft.  high,  with  obovate  pin- 
natelycnt  leaves.  Flowers2}-8 in.  across, 
pale  yellow.  This  Hpeoies  is  also  known 
as  Ghrutanthemum  decawneanum. 

Culture  and  PropagatioTi. — It  may  be 
increased  by  seeds  sown  in  cold  frames 
when  ripe  or  in  spring,  and  the  seedlings 
may  be  transferred  to  the  open  ground  in 
spring  or  e&rly  aatumn  according  to  the 
period  of  sowing.  Division  of  the  tufts, 
howevsr,  in  ^irinc:,  is  tui  easier  method  of 
multiplying  uie  plants. 

P.  niKcraphyUtun.  — A  vigorous  Hun- 
garian perennial  with  downy  stems  nbout 
8  ft.  high.  Leaves  large,  almost  sessiie, 
pinnately  parted,  with  broadly  lance- 
Bhapedandooarselytoothedlobes.  Flowers 
in  -Inne  and  July,  yellowish- white,  with  a 
deeper  yellow  disc.  Bay  florets  5-6,  strap- 
ehap^,  obovate,  8-toothed. 

Oulture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  may  be  easily  increased  by  division 
of  (he  root  in  autumn  or  spring,  or  from 
seeds  sown  in  the  tatter  season  in  the  open 
border.  The  seedlings  may  be  thinned 
out  or  transplanted  2  8  ft.  apart. 

P.  marginatiun.  —  Anotlier  Japanese 
species  with  downy  steniR  and  wedge- 
shaped  oblongleaves,  pinnately  cut  towanls 
the  apex,  and  downy  beneath.  Flowers  in 
antnmn,  deep  yeUow,  rather  small,  in 
rounded  corymbs.  Also  known  as  Chi-yt- 
antliemum  viarginaiitm. 

Culture  rfc.  OS  above  tor  P.  di-caitnva- 
rt'im.  Increased  by  seeds  or  division  in 
spring. 

P.  parthenifolium  aureum  {Golden 
Feather).  —  This   beantifiil    free-^wing 

Slant  is  well  known  as  an  edgmg  for 
orders  &c.  and  looks  well  when  the 
tliiwere  are  kept  picked  off.  .\ltbough 
perfectly  hardy  and  a  perennial,  or  at 
least  biennial,  it  is  usually  raised  from 
seeds  bovra  in  light  heal  every  spring;,  and 
treated  as  an  ordinary  aDnual.  It  thrives 
in  ordinarv  soil.  There  are  several  siib- 
varietioB  ot  nil reum  now  grown,  some  pre- 
ferring one,  some  another.  They  are  : 
eritl-atuin,  with  golden  curled  Parsley-like 
lea\es;  Golden  Mots,  very  dwarf  and 
mossy  yellow  foliage ;  laaimaium,  with 
■leeply  cut  Fem-like  leaves ;  aelagiiioides, 


P.  Partfaenium  {Common  Fever/mv). 
A  strong- smelling  European  perennial 
about  2  ft.  high,  with  deeply  cut,  lobed 
and  toothed  leaves,  and  white  flowers 
with  yellow  centres  in  June.  The  double- 
flowered  variety  Jtore  pUTui  is  the  only 
form  worth  growing.  It  flourishes  in 
ordinary  good  garden  soil  and  produces 
immense  quantities  of  blossom  during 
the  early  summer  months,  and  also  again 
in  the  autumn  if  the  first  crop  is  quickly 
cut.  It  is  rather  citenuvely  grown  in 
some  market  gardens  for  supplying  cut 
flowers.  Except  however  in  the  extreme 
south  and  west,  it  seems  to  suffer  a  good 
deal  in  severe  winters  from  wet  and  cold. 
It  is  therefore  best  protected  by  means  of 
old  lights  placed  over  the  plants,  or  the 
latter  may  be  taken  up,  potted,  and  win- 
tered in  cold  frames  until  spring,  when 
they  may  be  again  planted  out  and,  if 
need  be,  increased  by  dividing  the  tufts. 

Some  of  the  finest  forms  of  the  double 
Feverfew  are  eximia,  which  has  very 
rounded  pure  white  heads  of  flower ;  and 
its  forms  crUpa,  with  deeply  cut  Parsley- 
like leaves  ;  grandifiora,  with  large 
ftower-heads ;  pyramidaliM,  with  a  pyra- 
midal babit  of  growth  ;  and  nana  aarea, 
a  dwarf  yellow-leaved  form  with  large 
white  flower-heads. 

P.  rosenin.  ~  A  beantifnl  Caneasiea 
perennial  1-2  ft.  high,  with  decnrrent 
pinnately  cnt  leaves,  having  deep  green 
lance-shaped  segments.  Flowers  m  early 
sunmier,  2-8  in.  across,  with  rosy  ray 
florets  and  a  yellow  disc. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Of  lale 
years  gardeners  have  devoted  great  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  this  species, 
with  the  result  that  one  of  the  finest  and 
hardiest  races  of  beautiful  hard^  flowers 
has  been  produced.  There  are  smgle  and 
double -flowered  forms  of  almost  every 
shade  of  colour  except  blue,  and  proc- 
ticnlly  III!  the  varieties,  single  and  double, 
are  excellent  for  cutting.  Though  in  their 
prime  in  June,  flowers  con  be  induced  to 
appear  during  the  summer  by  cutting  the 
flowers  as  they  develop.  And  when  fairly 
finished  the  stems  may  be  cut  down. 
New  ones  will  spring  up  and  flower  in 
autumn.  It  is  questionable,  however, 
whether  it  is  a  wise  plan  toexfaauet  aplanl 
by  making  it  produce  a  double  crop  in  one 
year,  when  nature  only  intended  one. 
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Th«  plAnU,  however,  axa  eksil;  in- 
creased  either  by  uede  or  division  of  the 
roots.  It  is  best  to  divide  the  roots  in 
early  spring,  rather  than  in  autunm,  aa 
experience  teaches  that  when  done  at  the 
latter  period  many  of  the  plants  are 
killed  dnrinfftbe  winter,  especially  U  wet 
and  oold.  The  reason  ^obably  is  that 
new  coots  have  not  sufficiently  developed 
to  be  of  use  to  the  plant. 

The  soil  cannot  be  too  rich.  A  good 
well-mannred  loom  suite  them  best,  but 
sood  plants  will  grow  in  ordinary  soil 
uirly  enriched  with  bumne.  A  mnlohing 
of  ^eU- rotted  manure  or  spent  mushroom 
beds  in  summer  is  beneficial. 

There  are  many  named  varieties  now 
grown.     The  following  is  a  selection : — 

Double  Vuietiefl 

WBItb: — Aphrodite,  Carl  Vogl,  La 
Belle  Blonde.  Penelope,  Prinreeic  de 
Mellerniek. 

BLUBH  WHITK : — Boocage,  Dietae,  Dr. 
lAvingitone,  Bmpreu  Qtieen,  Florentine, 
La  Veatale,  Madame  Munier,  Nancy, 
Queen  Sophia. 

YKUJ>-w:—8ot/aterre.    Toieon    d'Or, 

BOSS  AND  PINK  : — Evelyn,  Leonard 
Kehoaiy,  Mdlle.  Patli,  Magician,  Paul 
Joumw.  Rupert. 

KBD,  CRIMSON,  .  CABHiNB  -.—Alfred 
Kelioay,  Amelhytt,  Beauty  of  Laeken, 
Capt.  Boyton,  Ducheu  of  Edinburgh, 
Emegl,  Figaro,  Imbricatum  plenum, 
King  Oicar,  Litchen,  Meteor,  Michael 
Baehner,  Millon,  MulUflvrum,  Ormonde. 

WITH  OOLDKN  CBNTBEB :  ^  Diana, 
Emile  Lemoine,  I.  N.  Twerdy,  Mar- 
okioneee  of  Lome. 

Single  PTrethmma 

WHITE  -  FLOWBRBD  VABIETIE3  -.—ApO- 
manita,  Armida,  Dawn,  Empreat  of 
India,  Magnet,  Millicent,  Oliver  Twitl, 
Twihght. 

CaiHSOlI -FLOWS BBD    VAKIBTIEB  : Cer- 

vantee,  Clemenee,  CoTttpicuum,  Dorothy 
Keltvay,  Eteeltior,  Firefly,  F.  M.  Pea- 
cock, Erancie,  Gladiator,  Qolconde, 
Honorable,  Jamet  Kelioay,  J-  O.  Clarke, 
Juno,haTnaDoone,Mihaao,Mr.  Santley, 
Mrt.  Syme,  Ornement,  Paul  Janet,  Peter 
Barr,  Prinee  Budo^h,  Princeti  Char- 
lotte, Robert  Bruce,  Rodnm/,  Satumui, 
Scorpio,  Stanley,  Tatao,  Triumpli,  Vivid, 
W.  B.  Child,  Wonder. 

EtOSB,     PINK,     OK     PCBFLE  -  FLOWEBED 


VABIETIBS : — Alice,  Alroy,  Amoret,  An- 
gela, Apollyon,  Agcot,  Baeianio,  Beatrice 
Kelway,  BeUanie,  Belleriui,  Belvidere, 
Bertie,  Bianco,  Bitmarck,  Blueher,  Cat- 
tiape,  Conapvmum,  Decoy,  Dr.  NicJiollt, 
Fanny,  HeUne,  lainthe,   Jettie,   La   Su- 

ferbe,  Lihra,  Lord  Roberli,  Lufra,  Mac- 
sth,  Marmion,  Mme.  Ori»i,  Model,  Mrt. 
Bruce  Findlay,  Othello,  Rufut,  Sheridan, 
Sprightly,  Sunbeam,  Waggtaff. 

P.  Tchihatchewi.  ~  A  handsome 
densely  tnfled  speciee  about  2-8  in.  high, 
native  of  Aua  Minor.  Leaves  twice 
^innately  cut,  smooth  dark  green.  Flowers 
m  early  summer,  white  rays,  yellow  disc, 
small,  Bohtory,  on  stalka  8-6  in.  long. 

Culture  and  Propagatiott,  —  This 
species  is  useful  for  covering  dry  elopes  or 
bonks  or  under  trees.  It  is  usually  in- 
creased by  seeds  sown  in  epring  in  gentle 
heat,  the  seedhngs  afterwards  Deing 
planted  out  about  8  in.  apart  to  moke  a 
carpet  of  the  foliage.  It  may,  however, 
also  be  multiplied  by  dividing  the  tufts  in 
spring  in  the  southern  and  western  parte 
of  the  kingdom  where  it  is  not  so  likely  to 
be  injured  by  the  frosts  of  winter. 

MATRICARIA.— A  genus  containing 
about  20  species,  mostly  weeds.  Leaves 
much  divided  with  narrow  lobes.  Flowers 
white  with  yellow  centres.  Receptacle 
broad,  flat,  or  conical,  after  flowering. 

M.  inodora  fl.  pL— This  is  the  double- 
flowered  form  of  a  common  British  annual 
or  biennial  weed.  Leaves  linely  cut  and 
divided.  Flowers  large,  pure  white.  The 
stems  are  somewhat  creeping,  and  form 
with  the  foliage  a  dense  carpet,  being  thus 
useful  for  the  front  of  borders,  the  foot  of 
rock  work  Ac. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — The  plant 
grows  in  any  soil  ana  may  be  increased  by 
division  in  early  autumn  or  in  spring ;  or 
cuttings  of  the  non-flowering  sboots  may 
be  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  spring  or 
antnmn,  and  when  well-rooted  may  be 
transferred  to  the  open  border. 

Seeds  may  be  found  in  the  double 
forms  occasionally  and  may  be  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe  in  cold  tramee,  and  trana. 
planted  in  spring. 

TANACETUM  (Tansy).  —  A  genus 
containing  about  80  species  of  annual  or 
perennial,  often  scented,  downy  or  ailky 
herbs,  with  alternate,  variously  out  leaves, 
rarely  entire  and  toothed.  Flowers  yellow, 
in  small  corymboee  heads.  Florets  and 
ache  nee  often  glandular. 
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Culture  and  Propagation. — The  fol- 
lowing ore  the  only  plants  of  the  ^nne 
worth  gTowing.  They  thrive  in  ordinary 
soil,  and  may  be  easily  increased  by  divi- 
sion  in  autumn  oi  spring.  They  are 
chiefly  oseful  for  making  cafpets  or  borders 
as  a  relief  to  toller  uid  more  brilliant 
ptants. 

T.  leuco^yllum.— A  native  of  Turke- 
stan about  9  in.  high,  covered  with  silky- 
white  hairs.  Leaves  sessile  or  shortly 
stalked,  ronndisb  ovate  ^  lower  oaes  twice, 
upper  once,  pinnately  cut.  Flowers  in 
summer,  golden -yellow. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

T.  nlg&re  crispum.  —  This  variety  ts 
cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its  deeply  cut 
emerald  green  foliage,  with  more  or  less 
waved  and  crested  segments.  It  is  a  good 
plant  for  the  rockery,  and  is  easily  in- 
creased by  dividing  the  roots  in  antunm  or 
spring.     The  flowers  shoold  be  picked  off. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above. 


ARTEMISIA  (McawoRTiSouTHEEN- 
wooD ;  WoHicwoOD). — This  genusoontains 
150-200  species  of  more  or  less  hoary, 
scented  herbs  or  low  bushes,  with  alter- 
nate, entire,  incised,  or  once,  twice,  or 
thrice  pinnately  dissected  leaves.  Flowers 
rather  email,  more  at  less  drooling,  in 
[lanioled  racemes  or  heads,  or  solitary  or 
corymbose.  Cisc  florets  tubular.  Bay 
florets,  if  any,  slender,  pointed. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Artemieios 
are  grown  chiefly  for  tiie  graceful  appear- 
ance of  the  foliage,  and  not  the  flowers, 
which  are  not  of  a  particularly  handsome 
type.  The  plants  described  below  thrive 
in  any  ordinary  soil,  no  matter  how  dry, 
when  they  are  well  established.  The 
herbaceous  kinds  are  easily  increased  by 
dividing  the  roots  in  early  spring,  or  cat- 
tings  of  the  young  shoots  miiy  bf  inserted 
in  Bandy  soil  in  cold  frames  and  kept 
shaded  from  the  sun  until  fairly  well 
rooted ;  the  shrubby  kinds  from  cuttings 
in  summer  and  autumn  in  the  same  way ; 
and  the  annuals  from  seeds  sown  in  the 
open  border  in  April  and  May  iir  in  cold 
frames  when  ripe  and  afterwards  trans- 
planted in  spring.  The  Wormwood  (A, 
Abiinthium),  with  silky  white  divided 
leaves  and  drooping  roundish  yellow  flower- 
beads,  may  be  mentioned  here  as  it  is  so 
well  known  as  a  herb,  and  also  because  it 


A.  Abrotannm  {Soutkemwoodj.  — A 
fragrant- smelling  decidaons  shrub  2-4  ft 
hi^,  native  of  Europe.  Lower  leaves 
twice,  upper  once,  pinnate.  Flowers  froia 
August  to  October,  yellowish. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division  or  cuttings. 

A.  aljMna. — A  dwarf  tuAed  Canoasion 
species  B-10  in.  high.  Leaves  pinnately 
out  into  linear  lobes,  and  covered  wiu 
silky  white  hairs.  Flowers  in  sunmier, 
yellow.    A  good  plant  far  the  rackery. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division  or  cuttings. 

A.  anethifoIiH. — A  grooefril  perennial 
8-6  ft.  high,  with  greyish-green  leavcB, 
finely  di^'ided  into  fine  thread-like  seg- 
ments. Flowers  late  in  summer,  smoU, 
whitish,  in  a  panicle  nearly  3  ft.  long. 

Culture  ie.  as  above.  Increased  by 
di^-ision  or  cuttings.     Native  of  Siberia. 

A.  onniiA, — A  graceful  annual  S-6  ft. 
high  with  bright  green,  deeply  cut  leaves, 
and  small  yellow  flowers  in  panicles. 

Culture  ic.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  sown  in  the  open  border  in  Apiti 
and  May.     Native  of  E.  Europe  and  N. 

K.  argentCA. — A  pretty  rockery  plant 
about  Ij  ft.  high,  native  of  Madeira. 
Leaves  ovate  oblong,  freely  divided,  and 
densely  covered  with  silky  white  hairs. 
Flowers  in  July,  pale  yellow,  in  roundish, 
closely  packed  heads. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division  or  cuttings. 

A.  czmlescenB. — A  beautiM  evei^reen 
shrub  about  2  h.  high,  native  of  S.  Europe. 
Leaves  silky  white,  mostly  lance-shaped, 
the  lower  ones  variously  divided-  Flowera 
in  August,  bluish,  in    erect    cylindrical 


Culture  <f('.  as  above.  Increased  by 
cuttings  or  division. 

A.  cana-^A  distinct  and  vigorous  N. 
American  perennial  2-8  ft.  high.  Lower 
leaves  wedge-shaped,  sharply  8-clefl ; 
upper  ones  Unear-Ianoe- shaped,  8-nerved, 
aU  covered  with  silky  whit«  hairs.  Flowers 
in  August,  yellow,  small,  in  a  close-spiked 
panicle. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division  or  cuttings. 

A.  fri^da. — A  silve^  creeping  Siberian 
species  6-12in.  high,  with  leaves  pinnately 
divided  into  narrow  segments.    Flowers 
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in    Hummer,  dnll    yellow,    in 
panicles.    UaeAil  for  rookwork. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
cuttings  or  division. 

A.  lanAtA.— A  very  dwarf  oad  pretty 
rook  plant,  native  of  S.  Europe,  wiui 
silvery  grey  leaves  finely  cnt  like  the  teeth 
of  a  oomb.  The  variety  inuteUina  is 
similar,  but  the  loaves  are  more  loosely 
divided. 

Culture  ie.  as  above.  Increased  by 
cuttings  or  division. 

A.  nwritinw.— A  British  bush  10-18  in. 
or  more  high,  with  wliite  woolly  leaves, 
twice  pinnately  cnt  into  blunt  linear  seg- 
ments. Flowers  in  Angost  and  September, 
yellowish,  erect  or  drooping,  cottony, 
crowded  on  short  erect  ponicled  spikes. 

Culture  ic,  as  above.  Increased  by 
cuttings  or  divimon. 

A.  atelleriana.— A  dlky  white  vigorous 
Siberian  speoies  1-2    ft.    high.      Lower 

Tribe    VIII.   Srnecionoide*;.— Leaves  alternate,  rarely  opposite.    Disc  florets 
yellow,  rarely  blue.    Aohenes  various.    Pappos  bristly. 


leaves  spoon-shaped  incised ;  upper  ones 
blnntly  lobed,  about  2  in.  long,  lul  silvery- 
white.     Flowers  in  Bummer,  yellow. 

Culture  Ae.  as  above.  Increased  by 
cuttings  or  division. 

A.  tonkcetlfolia.  —  A  pretty  Siberian 

Serennial  12-18  in.  high  with  rather 
owny  Fern-like  leaves,  twice  pinnately 
cut   into   somewhat   hnear   lance-shapod 

Eointed     tobes.       Flowers     in     smnmer, 
rownish,  in  simple  terminal  racemes. 
Culture  etc.  as  above.     lucreaaed  by 
cuttings  or  division. 

A  Tulgfoiii  (iiugworl).  —  A  British 
plant  8-4  h.  high  with  furrowed  stems  and 
whitish  downy  leaves  twice  pinnately  cut. 
Flowers  in  August,  yellow.  There  is  a 
pleasins  variegated  variety  and  also  one 
with  gdden  leaves. 

Culture  lie.  Ba  above.  Zucroased  by 
cuttings  or  division. 


TUSSILAGO  (Coltsfoot).  —  The 
only  species  betoDging  to  this  genus  is  a 
British  herb  T,  Far/ara,  which  has 
large  broadly  heart  .shaped,  angled, 
lobed  or  toothed  cobwebby  leaves,  and 
heada  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  The 
variegated  variety  is  useful  for  growing 
in  damp  shady  places,  but  it  quickly  over- 
mns  tbe  gronna  by  means  of  its  creeping 
roots.  It  must  therefore  be  checked  from 
getting  among  choicer  plants. 

PETASITES.— A  genns  containing 
about  a  dozen  species  of  rather  white 
downy  or  woolly  herbs  with  perennial 
rhizomes  or  stems,  and  often  large,  heart- 
shaped  or  reniform  leaves.  Flower- 
heads  pnrple  or  white,  in  racemes  or 
clustered  panicles  at  the  top  of  the  scapes. 
Involucre  bell- shaped  or  cylindrical. 
Receptacle  flat,  naked. 

P.  fragruis  {Nardotmia  fragraiia ; 
Tuttila^ofragrani) , — Winter  SeUo  trope. 
A  native  of  S.W.  Europe  and  naturalised 
in  ports  of  Britain.  It  is  about  6-12  in. 
hi^,  with  roundish,  toothed  leaves,  tobed 
at  the  base.  Flowers  in  January  and 
FebruUT,  white  or  pole  lilac,  frs^ront; 
soolee  of  the  involacre  acute. 

Other  species  of  Pelasites  sometimes 
culUvoted  are  P.  niveut,  the  young 
leaves  of  which  are  silvery-white  beneath, 
and  the  flowers,  white  or  pale  rose,  are 


produced  in  March  or  April ;  and  P,  ofvci- 
nalU,  the  well-known  Butter-bnr  of  our 
wet  meadows  and  pastures.  It  produces 
its  rosy  flowers  from  March  to  May,  and 
thus  succeeds  those  of  the  other  species. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  being  of  vigorous  and  rather  ooarse 
growth  are  beet  for  rough  banks  or  wild 
parts,  in  ordinary  soil.  Their  charm  con- 
sists in  blooming  in  the  depth  of  winter 
and  early  spring.  The^  may  be  increased 
by  division  after  flowermg. 

ARNICA.  —  A  genus  of  about  10 
species  of  perennial  herbs  with  clustered 
opposite,  entire  or  tootbed  leaves,  and 
yellow  flowers  on  long  stalks.  Involucre 
more  or  less  bell -shaped.  Receptacle 
flat,  naked,  or  often  hairy.  Achenes 
rather  hairy. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Arnicas 
thrive  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  i>eat,  and 
sand.  They  may  be  increased  by 
dividing  the  roots  in  spring.  Or  seeds 
if  they  can  be  procured  may  be  sown  in  a 
cold  frame  at  Uie  some  period,  afterwards 
transplanting  the  seedlings  in  May. 

A.  Ctuunissonit. — A  pretty  N.  Ameri- 
can species  1-2  ft.  high,  with  oblong 
lance-shaped,  pointed,  or  acute,  woolly 
leaves.  Flowers  fi^>m  July  to  September, 
IJ-2  inches  across,  yellow,  corymbose. 

CnUure  <#o.  as  above. 
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A.  roontaiia.  (Uoimtain  Tobaeeo). — 
A  handsome  tufted  Eacopeos  Bpecies 
about  1  ft.  high,  with  smooth  oblong 
lauce-Bhaped  entire  leaves.  Flowen  in 
Jul} .  2  in.  acroBS,  yellow,  8-4  together  on 
hairy  stalks. 

Culiure  and  Propagation. —  ThiB  is  an 
eicellent  rook  plant,  bnt  as  it  does   not 

rw  fireely  can  only  be  increased  slowly 
division,  and  by  seeds  when  procurable. 
It  should  be  planted  in  peaty  soil  with  a 
little  sand,  in  a  position  being  north. 

The  United  States  speeies,  A.  foUota, 
is  closely  related  to  A.  montana,  bnt  is 
somewhat  taller,  and  has  smaller  pale 
yellow  flowers  about  1  in.  ootobb.  It 
requires  to  be  grown  in  a  moist  soil. 

DORONICUM  (LBOPiEO's  Bakk).- 
A  genns  with  about  12  species  of  smooth 
or  (glandular  hairy  perennial  herbs,  with 
alternate  stalked  leaves,  and  large  yellow 
flowers,  on  long  stalks.  Involucre 
broadly  bell-shaped,  or  hemispherical.  _ 
'Receptacle  hemispherical,  naked.  Disc 
florets  hermaphrodite,  with  pappus  hairs 
in  many  series  ;  ray  florets,  feinale  with- 
out pappus,  or  1-S  hairs. 

CaltuTe  and  Propagation. — Doroni- 
CHins  grow  luxuriantly  in  a  rich  and 
rather  heavy  loamy  soil,  but  also  do  well 
in  ordinary  garden  soil.  They  are  in- 
creased in  early  autumn  or  after  flowering 
isover  by  dividing  the  roots.  Also  by  seeds 
sown  in  spring  in  cold  frames,  afterwards 
pricking  the  seedlings  out  when  lai'co 
enough  to  handle  easily,  and  eventually 
transferring  to  their  flowering  popitioiiB 
not  later  than  the  end  of  September,  anil 
during  dull  shower)'  weather.  Grown  in 
masses  they  make  eSeotive  border  plants. 

D.  Bltaicum.  - —  A  Siberian  species 
about  1  ft.  high,  with  obovate  toothed 
stem-clasping  leaves  and  yellow  heads  of 
flowers  in  July. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.    Increased  by 


-  A  somewhat  hfury 
Austrian  perennial  1-1 J  ft.  high.  Lower 
leaves  heart-shaped,  stalked,  toothed, 
passing  npwarde  into  ovate  spoon-shaped 
and  lance -shaped,  amplexicaul  bracts. 
Flowers  in  spring  sjid  early  summer, 
large,  yellow,  1~G  on  a  stem. 

CuUtiTe  itc.  OS  above.  Increased  by 
division  in  early  autumn. 

D.  cancaaicum.  —  A  showy  Caucasian 
perennial  1  ft.  or  more  high,  with  ovate 


heart-shaped,  toothed  leavea,  and  yellow 
flowers  2  m.  across  in  spring, 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division  in  early  autumn. 

D,  Onai  {Arnica  Clan),  — A  native 
of  Switzerland  1-2  It.  high  with  downy 
stems  and  leaves-  Lower  leaves  more  or 
less  oblong,  blunt,  narrowed  into  a  stalk  ; 
upper  ones  lance-shaped,  eessUe,  stem- 
clasping,  toothed  towards  the  basa. 
Flowers  in  early  summer,  yellow,  about  2 
in.  across  on  long  softly  hairy  stalks. 

CvUure  if e.  OB  e,hove.  Easily  increased 
by  division  in  early  autumn. 

D.  pardalianchea  (Great  Leopard'i 
Bane). — A  European  species  1|-S  ft.  high, 
reputed  to  be  polBonous.  Leaves  heart- 
shaped  toothed,  lower  ones  stalked ;  upper 
ones  sessile,  stem-clasping.  Flowers  tn 
spring  and  early  summer,  yellow,  usually 


Culture  (fc.  as  above.  Easily  increased 
by  division  in  early  autumn. 

D.  plantagiaeum. — A  strong-growing 
European  species  lJ-8  ft.  high,  with  lower 
leaves  ovate,  stalked,  unevenly  toothed  ; 
upper  ones  nearly  entire  luiee-sbaped, 
sessile.  Flowers  in  spring,  yellow,  usuidly 
solitary,  on  a  long  stalk.  The  variety 
ef:cel»um  (or  Barpur  Cretoe)  is  a  fal 
superior  gu^en  plant  to  the  type  or  any 
other  species.  It  grows  abont  5  ft.  high, 
with  broadly  heart-shaped,  coarsely 
toothed  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  8-4  in. 

Culture  dc.»Ba,hove.  Easily  inereaeed 
by  division  in  early  autumn. 

Other  species  occasionally  seen  are 
D.  Coiummje  with  downy  toothed  rather 
kidney-shaped  leaves,  and  large  yellow 
flowers;  and  D.  scorpioidet  (Aronioom 
scorpioides]  with  long-stalked  oval  leaves 
and  one  to  three  large  yellow  flowers  on  a 

SENECIO  (Groundssl;  Baqwbbd). 

A  large  genus  with  about  900  species, 
now  including  many  genera  which  were 
formerly  considered  distinct.  They  con- 
sist of  annual,  biennial  or  perennial  bushes, 
shrubs,  rarely  trees,  smooth  or  wooUy, 
various  in  habit,  and  having  altemata 
radical,  entire,  toothed,  lobed,  or  often 
variously  and  pinnately  out  leaves. 
Flower-heads  varione  in  size  and  oolom, 
Bolitarj-  or  corymbose,  rarely  in  pyra- 
midal panicles,  or  subromose  or  sessile 
at  the  sides  of  the  branches.    Involucre 
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cylindrical  bell-stuiped  or  ne&rljr  hemi- 
tiphericftl.  Baj  florets  sometimea  abseot 
u  in  the  oommoD  GronndBel  (5.  vuJ^nru). 
Achenes  Hmooth  or  slightlf  hairy.  Pap~ 
pus  ulky  while. 

C-ultare  and  Propagation.  —  Most  of 
the  Seneoios  are  coarse  and  often  tronble- 
aome  weeds.  The  few  kinds  mentioned 
below  are  more  ar  Igbh  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  Karden.  They  are  easiiy  grown  in 
any  birly  good  loamy  soil  and  most  of 
them  lilte  plenty  of  sun,  while  a  few  like 
S.  japonieua  and  S.  aarraemiicut  like  to 
grow  near  water.  They  ore  all  easily 
raised  from  seeds  sown  la  spring,  and  the 
perennial  kinds  may  also  be  divided  at  the 
root  at  the  same  period.  Cnttings  of  the 
yonng  fleshy  shoots  in  a  shaded  &ame 
will  also  root  in  spring  and  early  summer 
i(  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  and  kept  shaded 
from  strong  sunshine  ;  and  euttiogs  of  the 
TOotH  themselves  may  eometimes  be  need 
to  inoreaee  the  stock. 

S.  argfentens.  —  A  beantifttl  Chilian 
bush  1-2  ft.  high,  with  ulvery  linear 
entire  leaves  1^  in.  long  and  bronohing 
stems.  Flowers  in  snmmer,  yeUowish, 
solitary. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Often 
grown  in  greenhouses,  but  quite  hardy  in 
most  parte  of  (he  comitry.  It  likes  sandy 
well-drained  loom  either  in  the  border  or 
roekery  and  may  be  increased  by  cuttings 
OS  staled  above. 

S.  artemiticfolius. — A  pretty  perennial 
1-lj  ft.  hii[fa,  with  deep  green  finely 
divided  feauery  leaves,  and  clusters  of 
showy  yellow  flowers  in  sominer.  Suit- 
able for  the  roekery  or  border. 

CuUure  Sc.  as  above. 

S.  Cineraria.  —  This  beautiful  half- 
shrubby  perennial  Ij-2j  ft.  high,  native 
of  8,  France,  is  best  known  as  Cineraria 
marilima.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  white 
silvery  appearance,  and  leaves  pinnately 
cnt  into  from  4  to  0  pairs  of  oblong,  blunt, 
8-lobed  segments.  Flowers  late  in  sum- 
mer, yellow,  in  ponicled  corymbs.  The 
variety  eandidiitima  has  far  whiter 
foliage  than  the  type,  and  is  a  better 
plant. 

CulUirc  and  pTopagalimi. —  This  is 
esccUenC  for  the  edges  of  borders  or 
shrubberies,  or  aroond  masses  of  shrubs 
or  flowers  on  grass.  It  is  easily  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  gentle  heal  in  early 
epring  and  planted  ont  at  the  end  of 
May.    CutUngs  may  also  be  taken  in  the 


antnmn  and  wintered  in  a  cold  frame  or 
greenboose  until  the  following  season. 

S.  concolor.  — A  pretty  8.  African 
perennial  1-2  ft.  high,  with  narrow  ob- 
lanceolate  toothed  leaves  4-6  in.  long, 
narrowed  into  a  stalk  at  the  base.  The 
flower -heads  about  1^  in.  across  appear  in 
July,  and  are  borne  in  loose  corymbs  on 
round  striped  stems  furnished  with  broadly 
linear  stem- clasping  leaves.  The  ray 
florets,  which  are  12-14  in  number,  are 
mauve-purple,  while  those  of  the  disc  ore 
white— one  of  the  most  distinct  features 
of  the  plant. 

Cultare  dc.  as  above.  This  species  is 
probably  too  tender  to  stand  the  winler 
out  of  doors  except  in  the  mildest  ports  of 
the  kingdom. 

S.  Doiia.  —  A  bold  and  handsome 
perennial  4-6  ft.  high,  native  of  S.  Europe. 
Leaves  ovate  lance-shaped,  B-12  in.  long, 
stem -clasping,  leathery,  minutely  toothed, 
gradually  becoming  Bmaller  all  up  the 
stem  to  the  clusters  of  yellow  flowers 
which  appear  in  July  and  August. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

S.  Dorooicum.  —  A  showy  perennial 
1-8  ft.  high,  native  of  Central  Europe. 
Lower  leaves  ovate  heart-shaped  or  lance- 
shaped  eUiptio,  leathery,  toothed.  Flowers 
in  summer,  bright  yellow,  2  in.  across, 

Cvltart  dc.  as  above. 

S.  cleans.  —  A  beautifal  S,  African 
half-hardy  annual  1-2  ft.  high,  with  ralhei 
clammy  and  downy  stems  and  leaves,  the 
latter  1^-8  in.  long,  lobed  at  (he  base, 
variously  shaped  and  out.  Flowers  from 
July  (o  October ;  ray  florets  pnrple,  diee 
yellow.  There  is  a  dwarf  variety  nana 
about  1  ft.  high,  and  also  forms  with 
white,  deep  crimson,  lilac,  roee  and  ma- 

fenta,  flowers  all  worth  growing.  The 
'ouble  Pompon  varieties  have  double 
flowers  of  shades  mentioned. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Grown 
in  masses,  (he  varieties  of  5.  elegant 
are  efl'eotive  in  the  flower  border,  their 
gay  Sowers  being  well  set  oS  by  their 
abundant  deep  green  foliage.  They  like  a 
rich  sandy  loam,  the  richer  the  better. 

Seeds  may  be  sown  to  secure  a  suc- 
cession at  intervale  in  April  and  May  in 
the  open  border,  thinning  the  seedlings 
out  12  or  18  in.  apart,  or  they  may  be 
sown  earlier  in  heat  and  transplanted  in 
June.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in  cold 
frames  about  September  and  protected 
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during  the  winter  mouths,  oa  macii  light 
Knd  air  &s  possible  however  being  given 
on  sll  favoorable  occasions.  The  double 
varieties  may  be  etruok  from  cnttings  in 
-autumn,  and  wintered  in  framea  or  cold 
greenhouMB. 

S.  incanus. — A  hoary-looking,  tufted 
perennial  ot  8,  France,  8-6  in.  high,  with 
origbt  silvery  incised  leaves.  Flowers  in 
Aognst,  yellow,  in  somewhat  crowded 
corymbs. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  Useful  for  the 
rookery  in  well-drained,  sandy  soil.  In- 
creased by  division  in  spring.  8.  vnijioru* 
from  the  Alps  is  closely  alEed. 

S.  japonicilB  (Ligviaria  japonica; 
Eri/throchtete  pabnatifida).  —  A  fine 
Japanese  perennial  about  5  ft.  high,  with 
smooth,  green  leaves  about  1  ft.  across, 
and  deeply  and  palmately  cnt  into  un- 
equally toothed  lobes.  Flowers  in 
autumn,  abont  8  in.  across,  deep  orange- 
yeUow. 

Culture  etc.  as  above.  A  good  plant 
for  the  margins  of  lakes,  streams  &c.  In- 
creased by  dividing  the  roots  in  early 
spring. 

S.  Ksmpferi  anreo-macnlata  (Far- 
fugium  grande).  —  A  distinct  Japanese 
perennial  having  thick  fleshy  stems  1-2  ft. 
high,  with  broad,  roundish,  heart-shaped, 
deep  green  leaves,  conspicuonaly  blotched 
with  deep  yellow  in  some  forms,  or  white 
or  rose  in  others. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
ornamental  plant  flourishes  only  in 
the  mildest  parts  of  the  country,  growing 
slowly  in  colder  ports.  It  prefers  slight 
shade  and  damp  peaty  soil  and  may  be 
increased  by  separating  the  growths  in 
spring,  and  keeping  Uiem  in  a  close 
^une  until  established. 

S.lasopiis. — ANewZealandrook  plant 
6-12  in,  high,  with  broadly  elliptic  blunt 
radical  leaves,  hairy  above,  densely  woolly 
beneath.  The  bright  yellow  starry  flower- 
heads,  about  an  inch  across,  are  home  in 
loose  clnsters  in  summer. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above. 


S.  Iftxifoliua.— A  pretty  bush  l^-S  ft. 
high,  native  of  Now  Zealand,  with  very  thick 
and  leathery  oblong  lance-shaped  leaves, 
densely  crowded  and  covered  with  a  grey 
down.  Flowers  in  sununer,  about  1  in. 
across,  golden-yellow,  with  a  darker  yellow 


disc  and  a  woolly  involucre,  home  in  pro- 
fusion on  panicles  well  above  the  foli^. 

Cultwt  (tc.  as  above.  This  fine  species 
is  also  known  in  gardens  as  8.  Grayi  and 
8.  latifolitti.  It  may  be  inoreaaed  b; 
cuttings  ol  the  young  shoots  inserted  in 
sandy  soil  under  hanmights. 

S.  macroph^Uiia  {higularia  macra- 
phuUa).  —  A  vigorous  Caucasian  poron. 
ni^  about  8-6  ft.  high,  with  large, 
^auoons,  oval  lance-shaped,  coarsely 
toothed  leaves  8-4  ft  long,  1  ft  wide, 
with  a  whitish  broad  midrib.  Flowers 
^rom  June  to  August,  golden -yellow,  in 
very  tfjl  terminal  spikes. 

CuUura  and  Propagation. — An  ex- 
cellent plant  for  wild  grassy  places,  or  the 
edges  of  lakes  or  streams,  on  aocouut  of 
its  fine,  rather  glaucous  foliage.  It  may 
be  increased  by  dividing  the  roots  in 
autnom  or  spring ;  or  from  seeds  sown  in 
gentle  heat  in  spring,  and  pricking  out  the 
aeediings  in  the  usual  way,  afterwards 
transferring  to  the  open  air  in  mild 
showeiy  weather  when  sturdy  enough 

S.  pnlcher. — ^A  really  beautiftil  per- 
ennial 2  8  ft.  high,  native  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  Lower  leaves  stalked,  oval,  crenu- 
late,  passing  upwards  into  smaller  and 
more  or  less  deeply  toothed  leaves. 
Flowers  in  September  and  October  and 
even  later  in  niild  seasons,  2-8  in.  across, 
beautiful  rose-purple  with  a  yellow  disc. 

Culture  »nd  Propagation. — S.  pnUiher 
likes  a  moist  sandy  loam.  It  does  not 
often  ripen  seeds  in  this  country,  bol 
may  be  increased  by  carefiil  division  of 
the  roots  in  spring,  or  by  root  cuttings. 
The  latter  are  cut  into  pieces  about  2  in. 
long,  and  slightly  covered  with  sandy 
soil.  They  are  put  in  cold  frames  or 
greenhouses,  and  as  the  shoots  appear, 
the  new  plants  may  be  potted  off  singly, 
and  kept  shaded  and  close  uutil  they  begin 
to  get  established.  Afterwards  they  may 
be  given  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  when 
sturdy  enough  may  oe  transferred  to  the 
open  border  and  grown  in  bold  mseses  for 

S.  sagittifolius.  —  A  stately  perennial 
native  of  Uruguay.  It  has  tufte  ot  large 
oblong  wedge-shaped  leaves  about  a  yard 
long,  and  nearly  18  in.  wide  in  the  broadest 
part;  the  surface  is  covered  with  white 
down,  the  stalks  are  broadly  winged,  and 
the  base  is  deeply  sagittate,  while  Uie  edges 
are  also  lobed.  But  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  leaves  consists  in  the  two 
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oonapioaoae  wavy  crests,  which  axe  1-2  iu. 
deep  and  stand  erect  on  the  sur&oe  like 

thin  pl&tes  of  leafy  tissue,  sitd  extend  from 
the  base  beyond  the  middle  o(  the  leai. 
The  stent  flower  stalk  rises  &om  the 
centre  and  sttsins  a  height  of  6-7  ft.,  being 
famished  with  stalkless  lanoe- shaped 
leaves,  much  smaller  than  the  lower 
ones,  and  ending  in  a  loose  cluster  of 
creamy  white  flower-heads  each  over  an 

Culture  and  Propagaiicm.  —  Id  the 
milder  parts  of  the  country  this  species 
has  proved  fairly  hardy,  but  it  will  natur- 
allv  attain  its  finest  proportions  in  the 
mildest  parts  of  the  south  and  west.  In 
the  event  of  severe  winters  the  crowns 
may  be  protected  with  a  covering  of  dry 
leaves.  Owing  to  its  noble  aspect  and 
distinct  appearance  it  would  prove  verv 
valnable  for  giving  a  aub-tropical  aspect 
to  the  garden,  and  may  be  grown  in  masses 
on  grassland  or  by  the  sides  of  streams, 
lakes  &c.,  like  S.  macrophyUui,  It  may 
be  increased  by  division  of  the  roots  in 
spring. 

S.  aarracenicna. — A  showy  perennial 
4-5  ft.  high,  native  of  Europe,  with 
thick,  porplish,  hairy  stems,  and  deep 
green,  stem  -  clasping,  crenate  ■  toothed, 
ovate  lance-shaped,  aonte  leaves  6-6  in. 
long,  becoming  gradually  smaller  np- 
wards.  Flowers  in  July  and  August, 
yellow,  in  branched  panicles. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above  for  S.  macro- 
pkyllui. 

S.  sibiricus  {Ligularia  tibirica). — A 
downy  Siberian  perennial  about  S  ft.  high. 
Lower  leaves  long-stolked,  heart -shaped, 
crenate,  the  npper  ones  smaller  and 
sessile.    Flowers  ttoai  June  to  August, 


deep  yellow,  ctnstered  on  a  toll  stem. 
A  plant  for  semi-wild  parts  of  the  garden. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division  of  the  roots  or  seed. 

S.  spedoaua. — A  handsome  8.  African 
perennial  having  a  thick  fleshy  rootstock 
and  rosettes  of  oblong  lance -sb^ed 
claran^  leaves  4-6  in.  long,  pinnately 
divided  into  blunt  sinuate  or  crenate  lobes. 
The  beautiful  bright  purple  flower-heads, 
over  IJ  in.  across,  appear  in  July  and 
August  and  are  borne  in  loose  clusters  on 
the  top  of  stalks  about  a  foot  high,  and 
furnished  with  a  few  small  lanoe-shaped 
stalklesB  leaves  or  bracts. 

Culture  lie.  as  above  for  S.palcher. 

OTHONNOPSIS.  ~  A  genus  of 
smooth  shrubs  with  alternate,  stalkless, 
fleshy,  and  more  or  less  slightly  toothed 
leaves,  and  yellow  flower-heads,  in  which 
the  disc  florets  are  usually  sterile. 

O.  cheirifolia  (O^Aonna  cAmrifoUa). 
A  pretty  trailing  perennial  9-12  in.  high, 
native  of  N.  Africa,  forming  greyish-green 
tufts  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Leaves 
oblanoeolate,  thickish.  Flowers  in  May 
and  June,  bright  yellow,  about  1^  in. 
across,  borne  singly  at  the  ends  of  the 
shoots. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This  is 
the  only  species  of  the  tj  known  that  has 
any  claim  to  garden  volne.  It  forms 
attractive  patches  in  the  border  or  rock 
garden,  and  flourishes  in  light  dryish  soils 
exposed  fully  to  the  sun-  In  cold  wet 
winters  it  is  apt  to  perish  unless  protected 
by  a  hondlight  or  a  sheet  of  glass.  It 
may  be  increased  by  inserting  cuttings  of 
the  non-fiowering  side  and  basal  shoots 
in  cold  frames  in  autumn,  and  also  by 
dividing  the  roots  in  spring. 


Tribe  IX.    Calenddlacba. — Leaves  mostly  alternate  or  radical.    Achenes  smooth, 
rarely  woolly.    Involucrate  bracts  in  1-2  rows.    Beceptacle  naked.    Flowers  rayed. 


OIMORPHOTHECA  (Cafe  Mabi- 
(]0U>). — A  genns  containing  about  20 
species  of  smooth,  downy,  or  glandular 
hairy,  annual  herbs  or  perennial  bnshes, 
with  entire  toothed  or  incised,  often 
narrow  leaves.  Flower-heads  on  long 
stalks.  Achenes  smooth.  Involucre 
broad.  Disc  flat  or  somewhat  convei, 
naked.    All  natives  of  B.  Africa. 

Culture  rmd  Propagation.  —  Eicept 
perhaps  in  the  mildest  parts  these  plants 
will  not  grow  outside  during  the  trinter. 
They  like  a  well-drained  sandy  loam  and 


Bimny  positions.  The  annual  kinds  may 
be  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  early  spring, 
in  heat,  and  transplanted  in  May.  The 
perennials  may  also  be  raised  in  ^e  same 
way,  and  also  by  cuttings  in  late  summer 
and  autumn,  and  wintered  in  a  frame  or 
greenliouBB  until  the  end  of  May,  They 
are  somewhat  straggling  in  habit  with 
more  or  less  prostrate  stems  ascending 
at  the  ends,  each  of  which  bears  a 
large  Marguerite  -  like  flower.  They 
are  useful  for  the  front  of  borders  or 
shrubberies,    and    should    be    grown    in 
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rather  large   pRtcheB  to  secure  a  good 

D.  annna  (CaleiiduUiplwiriala). — Cape 
Marigold.— A sOfig^inggTeea  aad  purple 
BtecQTiied  aima&l  about  6-18  in.  high,  with 
narrow  oblong  obovate  Bintiately  lobed 
leaves  2-8  in.  long,  and  masseB  of  flowers 
i-8  in.  across  in  Julji  pure  white  inside, 
dull  purple  outside,  with  a  jellow  centre. 
They  open  well  onl^  in  fine  weather, 
oIOBing  during  rain  and  early  in  the 
afternoon.  There  is  a  double- flowered 
form  called  ^ore  pleno. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

D.  Ecklonia. — A  pretty  species  1-lj 
fl.  high,  with  oblong  lance-shaped  leaves 
4-6  in.  long,  with  a  few  large,  irregular, 
triangnlai  teeth  on  the  margins.  Flowers 
in  June  and  July,  pure  white  within,  dull 
purple  outside,  about  8  in.  across,  open- 
ing only  in  bright  sunny  weather ;  when 
dosed  the  ray  florets  are  spirally  tn-isted. 

Culture  ic.  as  above. 

CALENDULA  (Marioold).  —  A 
genus  with  about  20  species  of  annual  or 
perennial,  somewhat  downy  herbs  with 
alternate  entire  or  sinuate  toothed 
leaves.  Involucre  broad.  Disc  flat, 
naked.    Pappus  none. 

C.  officinalis.  —  A  showy  strong- 
smelling  annual  native  of  S.  Europe,  9-12 


in.  high,  with  oblong  sessUe  ciliated  leaves. 
Flowers  in  summer  and  autumn,  orange- 
yellow,  with  a  darker  centre.  The  van- 
eties  mentioned  below,  as  well  as  La 
Seine  and  Le  Proutl,  are  all  fine  donble 
ones.  The  variety  proUfera  ia  a  Hen- 
imd-Chiekent  form,  in  which  8  or  9 
smaller  single  flower-heads  radiate  from 
the    base  of    a    lai^r    central  double 

Calture  arid  Propagation. — Everyone 
knows  how  easily  grown  the  Common 
Garden  Marigold  is.  The  seeds  are 
sown  in  April  or  May,  in  any  ordinary 
soil  in  sunny  or  half-shady  places.  They 
germinate  freely  and  may  be  thinned 
out  about  1  ft.  apart.  Year  after  year 
they  will  appear  with  regularity,  and  in 
ever-increasmg  masses  unless  thinned 
out.  The  choicer  varieties,  like  Meteor, 
Orange  Cockade,  and  Orange  King,  are 
improvements  upon  the  common  form 
described  above.  For  French  and  African 
Marigolds,  eee  Tagetei  (p.  626). 


A  bnsby  Algerian 

annual,  softly  downy  and  with  a  some- 
what straggling  habit.  Leaves  narrow, 
almost  entire.  Flowers  smaller  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  Marigold,  but  very 
numeroos,  and  bright  yellow. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above  for  C.  officmali*. 


Tribe  X.  Arctotides. — Leaves  radical  or  alternate.  Aohenes  often  flesfay> 
smooth  or  with  a  chaffy  pappus.  Bracts  of  the  involucre  in  many  rows,  often 
scarions  or  spinescent  at  the  apex.  Biso  naked,  ohafiy,  ;pitted  or  hollowed. 
Flowers  rayed. 


URSINIA  (SpHaMOorsa).— A  genus 
containing  over  50  species  of  smooth  or 
rarely  downy  annual  or  perennial  herbs  or 
bn^es.  Leaves  alternate,  serrate,  pinna- 
tifid,  or  often  pinnately  dissected.  Flower- 
heads  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  usually 
long-stalked,  solitary,  or  in  loose  panicles. 
Involucre  hemispherical,  or  broadly  bell- 
shaped.     Disc  flat  or  convei,  chaffy. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Ursinias 
grow  in  any  ordinary  light  soil,  and  are 
useful  in  masses  in  borders  or  beds  in 
BOnny  places.  The  kinds  mentioned 
below  are  best  treated  as  half-hardy 
annnsls,  and  may  be  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  gentle  heat  about  Febroary  or 
March,  and  planted  out  at  the  beginning 
of  .Tune,  12-18  in.  apart. 

Seedlings  from  seeds  sown  in  Septem- 
ber may  be  wintered  in  cold  frames  or 
greenhouses,  but  they  are  scarcely  worth 
6  months'  care. 


{Arctnlit  anth«moi- 
dee).— A  8.  African  annual  8-12  in.  hi^, 
with  finely  divided  leaves  and  yellow 
Marguerite-like  flowers  in  August,  the  raj 
florets  being  tinged  with  purple  outside. 

Culture  tic.  as  above. 

U.  polchra  {Bphenagvne  specio4a). — 
A  pretty  annual,  probably  native  of  S. 
AMca,  9-18  in.  high.  Leaves  aeaelle, 
pinnate,  with  linear  acute  segment*. 
Flowers  in  sunimer,  2-S  in.  across,  bright 
yellow,  with  a  deep  pnrple-black  zone  at 
the  base  of  the  lance-shaped  ray  florets. 
The  variety  aurea  has  a  wholly  yellow 
centre,  and  there  is  also  a  pate  si^phur 
coloured  form  called  Eulphurea. 

Culture  (tc.  as  ^love. 

RAPLOCARPHA— A  small  genus 
of  almost  stemiess  perennials  with  radical 
entire  or  too  bed  leaves  covered  with 
hoary  wool  or  down  on  the  under  sorfiMse. 
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Flo«er-hea«U  yellow,  solita^ ;  iuvt^nore 
bwawipbwioiJ  wUh  aameiDiu  bmata. 
Dnaeitfftalfl  fl»t  or  oonvex.  Bay  flonta 
entire  or  miiuitel j  S-tootbed. 

H.  Lekhtliiii  (Garteria  acauKf).  —  A 
pretty  B.  Afooui  plant  with  iTmte  pin- 
iMte&  icnt  kaves  6-9  in.  looj  uid  2-6  in. 
brou.  Flowen  in  nuumeriS  in.  at  moie 
Mirow,  with  free  invdUunl  brMli,  the 
voter  OMM  woolly,  theitmeronsB  pmpliak. 
B«7  florets  yellow  tilled  with  purple  be- 
mMh,  end  nmoonduig  &  deeper  yellow 
oentre  or  dioc. 

Cvliwfe  and  Propagation.  —  Tbia 
■peoies  flonriBhea  in  light  Mndy  soil  in 
eneltered  eonny  positions  and  may  be 
ued  in  the  rook  garden  or  bodlar  grovn 
hi  hold  mMasK.  It  requices  protectien  is 
wieter  from  Aold  betkvy  rains,  and  may 
be  inoceaaed  by  insorling  eotUiigi  of  tiiA 
baeat  shoots  in  oold  frames  in  late  mimaaer 
and  aatomn. 

U.  ■ciposa. — A.  distinot  whitiah-look- 
iag  pJaat  oboot  18  ia.  high,  also  native  of 
B.  uioa.  The  flower-heads  are  prodnaed 
singly  OB  downy  slallca  in  Angost  and 
Seftamber,  and  aometiiiMB  last  well  into 
OMober.  Themy-floietsaregolden-jellDw, 
as  is  abo  the  due,  »l'rHwg>'  perhaps  of  a 
deeper  shade. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above  forH.  LeiehlUni, 

ARCTOTIS.  —  A  genns  with  80 
•paciM  of  more  or  leet  steniless,  woolly 
or  faoarj  hMbaoeona  peruinials,  with 
rodioal  er  altamate,  entire,  siuoate- 
tootbel,  or  fsmiately  disseetad  leaves. 
Flower-heads  on  long  etalks.  Jnvolnore 
hmiiliylMMiiMl.  with  bracts  is  meny  n>ws. 
Diae  flat  or  slightly  eon  vex,  pitted,  stud- 
ded with  briMtes  between  the  floreta. 
Acbanes  grooved.    Pappne  cenauting  of 


parlially  shaded  spots,  in  a  mixture  of 
good  aoBdy  loam  and  leafsoiL  Tbay 
may  h%  incroaaed  bv  onttiiigs  tiJran 
fraia  At  ^de  aboote  whenever  obtainable 
op  to  ^kOQt  the  end  of  July,  and  atnok  in 
very  sandy  soil  in  a  eold  airy  frame  ; 
also  by  seeds  sown  in  cold  frajnes  or  in 
lieDtle  beat  in  spring.  The  plants  must, 
however,  be  protected  under  glaea  from 
the  end  of  October  to  June,  but  between 
thoM  Mcntiie  may  be  used  with  great 
effect  in  the  flower  borders  in  the  sonie 
way  as  other  '  bedding '  plants.    In  the 


mildest  parts  of  the  kingdom  some  kinds 
bftve  proved  to  be  perfectly  hardy  even  in 
winter.  The  kindfl  desor3>ed  halow  are 
all  natives  of  S.  Afiioa. 


eombent  plant  about  4  in,  high,  witii 
boai7  Mmata  lyrate  leaves  and  large 
rieb  orange  floweia  in  sommer. 

OvUvre  de.  as  above. 

A.  orborescena,  —  A  bushy  speoies 
•hont  2  ft.  high.  Leaves  linear-oolong, 
pinnate ;  tower  ones  stalked,  upper 
sesdle,  stem. clasping.  Flowers  in  sum- 
mer, over  3  in.  across,  ray  florets  white 
above,  [onk  beneath,  aurroonding  a  jeBow 
diso. 

CwUhts  dc.  as  above. 


{A.m 


tola^ — A  showy 


Ih  ft.  high,  with  pinnately 
I  leaTOB.  Flowers  in  July, 
had^  onnga,  with  a  somewbat  cobvebby 
invrinera. 

CuUwre  de.  as  above. 

A.  leptorhlxa. — A  fine  annual,  a  foot 
or  so  high,  whh  divided  leaves  osd  an 
abundance  of  rioh  orange  flower*  in 
summer.  Seeds  may  be  eown  in  April 
in  the  open  border  where  the  plants  «r« 
to  bloom. 

Culture  de.  OS  above. 


^wnt  1.  „  , 

actulit,  vitb  ^""y  pinnately  out  lynrte 
leaves  and  yeUow  flowwa  in  Jnly. 

Culture  da.  as  above. 

TENIDIUH.  ~  A  genua  with  18 
species  of  holf-faordy  more  or  leas  woolly 
perennials,  similar  to  Aretotia  in  flowers 
and  habit,  and  oultivated  in  the  same 
way.     AU  natives  of  S.  Africa. 

V.  calendnlacanni.— A  showy  parenniol 
0-12  in.  h^;h.  Lower  leaves  stalked  lyrate, 
the  termmol  lobe  being  much  Luger 
than  the  «ther  and  more  or  leas  rounded 
and  bluntly  toothed ;  all  smooth  and 
green  above,  white  beneath.  Fiowen) 
from  Julyto  October,  very  similar  to  those 
□f  the  ordinary  Marigold  (Calenduta 
offieinaUt),  bright  yellow,  with  a  dark 
brown  or  ^most  black  oentre. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Although 
really  a  perennial  it  is  on  the  whole  best 
to  treat  this  plant  as  an  annual.  It 
flourishea  in  ordinary  good  garden  soil, 
and  may  be  used  wiui  advantage  tor  thci 
fronts  of  flower  borders  or  for  making  » 
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carpet  beneath  teller  plants.  Seeds  may 
be  sown  in  centte  heat  in  March,  and  the 
seedlings  will  be  read;  for  the  open  air  by 
the  end  of  May.  They  may  also  be  sown 
in  the  open  border  where  the  plants  are  to 
bloom  during  April  and  May.  To  obtain 
large  plants  for  early  flowering  the  seeds 
may  also  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  cold 
ftamaa.  The  seedlings  shouli)  be  pricked 
out  when  large  enough,  and  should  be 
protected  in  cold  frames  or  greenhouses 
daring  the  winter,  giving  as  much  light 
and  air  as  possible  on  all  favourable 
occasions.  By  potting  the  plants  on  and 
encow'aging  growth  strong  plants  will  be 
ready  for  Uie  open  border  in  May,  and 
very  often  they  flower  much  better  than 
plants  raised  from  seeds  at  other  periods. 
Other  species  are  V.  fugax,  abont  18  in. 
high,  with  radical  elliptio  leaves  and 
bright  orange-red  flowers;  and  V.hiTtn- 
tum,  6' 12  in.  high,  with  lyrate  pinnatifid 
leaves  and  bright  orange-red  flowers  with 
a  blaokiBh  centre. 


GAZANIA  (Tbeasdre  Flower).— A 
genns  containing  24  species  of  showy, 
somewhat  stemless,  more  oi  less  hoary 
or  woolly  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  with 
radical  or  alternate  entire  or  pinnately 
out  leaves.  Flower-heads  on  long  stalks. 
Involucre  urn-shaped,  rarely  broad,  with 
bracts  in  many  rows.  Disc  fiat  or 
convex,  slightly  pitted.  Achenes  densely 
coveted  with  long  hairs.  Pappus  with 
numerous  linear  scales.  All  the  species 
are  natives  of  8.  Africa. 

Culture  and  Propagation, — Qasanias 
thrive  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and 
peat,  and  are  most  effective  in  warm 
sunny  comers  of  the  flower  border. 
About  July  and  August  cuttings  of  the 
lower  side  shoots  will  root  freely  in  a 
cold  frame  in  sandy  soil,  and  the  plants 
must  be  kept  nnder  glass  protection  until 
the  foUowiitg  June.  Plenty  of  air  must 
be  given  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and 
only  just  enough  beat  to  keep  the  frost 
out,  otherwise  the  plants  are  apt  to  grow 
weedy  and  delicate. 

G.  Pavonia.  —  A  beautiful  species 
about  1}  fl.  high,  with  hairy  pinnately 
cut  leaves,  and  large,  handsome  yellow 
flowers  in  July ;  ray  florets  with  a  brown 
spot  at  the  tttse,  or  a  white  one  in  the 
middle.    Disc  dark. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 


G.  rlgeni.— A  spAcies  about  1  ft.  high 
with  linear  apoon-shaped  hairy  leaves 
and  bright  yellow  flowers  in  June,  with  a 
dark  velvety  zone  at  the  base. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

G.  ■plcndeui.— This  beautiful  plant  is 
supposed  to  be  a  hybrid,  probably  between 
G,  rigeni  and  O.  vmifi-ora.  It  grows 
about  1}  ft.  high,  with  linear  spoon- 
shaped  leaves,  white  beneath,  and  bright 
orange  Sowers  in  summer,  with  a  black 
and  white  spot  ftt  the  base  of  the  ray 
florets.  '  There  is  a  form  with  yellow 
variegated  leaves. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

G.  imiflDra. — A  shrubby  species  about 
1  ft.  high,  with  somewhat  deemnbent 
stems  and  spoon-shaped  lanceolate 
leaves,  downy  beneath.  Flowers  in  Jnly 
and  August,  wholly  yellow. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above. 

BERKHEYA.— A  rather  large  genus 
of  more  or  less  Thistle-like  herbs  or  bushes 

with  alternate  or  rarely  opposite  radical 
leaves,  sometimes  deeorrent,  toothed,  pin- 
nately divided  or  cut,  and  having  spiny 
teeth  or  lobes.  The  yellow  or  purple 
flower-heads  are  either  solitary  or  in  small 
clusters. 

B.  purpurea  (Stobaa  purpurea). — An 
attractive  S.  African  perennial  'iS  ft 
high,  with  spiny  Thistle-like  leaves  abont 
6  in.  long  towards  the  base  of  the  etems, 
somewhat  clammy  above  and  greyish  or 
downy  beneath.  The  beautiful  flower- 
heads,  2J-8  in.  across,  appear  in  late 
summer  in  loose  clusters,  and  have  lilac- 
purple  strap-shaped  ray-florets  sniroand- 
ing  a  deeper  pnrpte  centre. 

Culture  and  Propagatitm. — Out  of 
about  70  species  the  ^oie  appears  t-o  be 
the  only  one  of  any  value  for  the  outdoor 
flower  garden.  It  flourishes  in  any  good 
and  well-drained  sandy  soil,  but  prefers  a 
rich  sandy  loam  and  open  sunny  positions 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east.  It 
may  be  increased  by  detaching  the  suckers 
or  underground  shoots  in  spring  as  they 
ore  just  beginning  to  push  through  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Seeds  are  ripened  in 
ordinary  good  seasons  and  should  be 
sown  in  cold  frames  when  mature,  after- 
wards transferring  the  seedlings  to  the 
open  air  the  following  spring  when  danger 
from  frost  is  past. 
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Trihe  XI.  CvtiAitoii>x£. — Leaves  alternate,  often  Bpm;^.  FloietB  uBuaUy  til 
tubular.  Bracts  of  the  involoere  in  many  rows,  nsnaJly  imbricated  and  more 
or  lew  prioklf .  Di«o  often  flesh;,  with  dense  bristles  or  fimbriated  scales.  Aohenes 
often  haid.    Pappus  bristly  or  oh&£^,  rarely  none. 


ECHINOPS  (Globe  Thistui).~A 
genus  containing  over  70  species  of  showy, 
vigorous,  Thistle-like,  more  or  less  whitish- 
woolly  biennials  or  perennials.  Leaves 
pinnate-toothed,  or  once,  twice,  or  thrice 
pimiately  out,  with  spiny  lobes  and  teeth. 
Inflorescence  remarkable  for  having  the 
1-flowered  oapitules  in  terminal  globose 
clusters,  resembling  the  flower-heads  of 
most  other  genera  in  the  order  Composite. 
Florets  white  or  blue,  with  an  involucre 
of  prickly  scales  and  bristles. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Globe  Thistles  are  exc^ent  and  showy 
border  plants,  and  thrive  In  ordinary 
garden  soil.  The  perennials  may  be 
increased  by  dividing  the  roots  in  early 
spring,  or  by  making  root  cuttings  as  in 
the  case  of  Senecio  puleher  (see  p.  C42) ; 
•eeds  may  also  be  sown  under  glass  in 
autumn  or  spring  as  with  the  biennial 
kinds,  and  the  seedlings  will  be  ready  for 
transplanting  about  the  end  of  May. 

E.  bannotinu. — .Ka  Hungarian  bien- 
nial 3-8  ft.  high,  with  rougnish  downy 
pinnately  cat  and  lobed  leaves  having 
spiny  lobes.  Flowers  in  summer,  deep 
violet -blue,  in  round  heads. 

CuUuTB  tfc.  OS  above. 

E.  cominutatus  {E.  eraltatui).  —  A 
vigorous  Austrian  perennieJ  6-7  ft.  high, 
with  roughish  pinnately  cut  spiny  leaves, 
hairy  above,  downy  bianeath.  Flowers 
in  summer,  whitish  or  purplish,  borne  on 
boiry,  oobwebby  etems. 

CvMare  <tc.  as  above. 

E.  Ritro.  —  A  pretty  S.  European 
perennial  about  S  fi.  high,  with  pinnately 
cut,  but  not  Spiny  leaves,  webbed  above, 
downy  beneatli.      Flowers  in    summer, 

Culture  (fc.  OS  above. 

E.  mthenicua.— A  fine  species  8-5  ft. 
high,  native  of  S.  Bussisb,  with  whitish 
downy  stems,  and  leathery  leaves 
pinnately  cut  into  toothed  and  ppiny 
segments,  green  above,  downy  beneath. 
Flowers  in  summer,  deep  blue. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

E.  tpluerocephalns.  —  A  handsome 
■pedes  2^  ft.  high,  with  striped  branches 
Mid  wavy  pinnatifid  spiny  leaves,  green 


and  hairy  above,  white  or  woolly  beneath. 
Flowers  in  summer,    pale    blue.     The 
variety  gigantetu  is  more  robust  in  habit 
with  larger  heads  of  flowers,  and  albidu*   ■ 
has  whitish  flower-heads. 
Cvlture  Ac.  as  above. 

XERANTHEUUM.— A  genus  with 
4  or  5  species  of  erect  hoary  annual 
*  Everlastings '  having  narrow  entire 
leaves,  and  solitary  long-stalked  flower- 
heads  at  the  tips  of  the  branches. 
Involucre  bell-shaped  or  oylindrioal,  with 
many  ohafiy  bracts,  often  coloured.  Dise 
flat,  chaffy.    Pappus  bristly. 

X.  annnnm  (2.  radiaturrC). — A  beauti- 
ful S.  European  *  Everlasting '  about  2  ft. 
high,  with  whitish  woolly  branches  and 
leaves,  and  white,  pm^le,  yellow,  or  violet 
flowers.  There  are  many  colour  varieties, 
the  principal  being,  aUnan,  white ;  un- 
periale,  dark  violet-purple ;  muJiiifiora,,  a 
compact-growing  form  with  white,  purple, 
or  violet  flowers ;  »up«rfrutimum,  a  pretty 
double  form  with  variouscolours  ;  plen.it- 
litnum,  dark  piuple  double ;  Tom  Thamh, 
somewhat  like  multiflora,  Sx. 

Culture  and  Propiujation.  —  These 
'  Everlastings '  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
border  in  April  in  ordinary  soil.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  profusion  and  ore 
excellent  for  cutting.  They  may  be  dried 
head  downwards  in  a  cool  ai^  place  for 
winter  decoration  like  the  BeiicStrymmt 
(p.  MB). 

C  ARLI N  A  {Ch  ARI.1M  aohe'  s  Thibtlk): 
This  genus  contains  about  14  species  of 
rather  stemless  or  erect  dworfisn  peren- 
nial herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  with  toothed  or 
pinnately  cut  and  divided  spiny  leaves. 
Flower -heads  sessile  among  the  lower 
leaves,  or  solitary  at  the  apex  of  the 
branches,orincorymbs.  Involucre  broadly 
bell-shaped,  vrith  many  imbricated  bracts. 
Disc  flat,  fleshy,  with  chofly  scales.  Pap- 
pus feathery. 

OuUurs  and  Propagation. — Carlinoa 
are  worth  growing,  and  are  suitable  for 
edges  of  shrubberies,  woodland  walks,  or 
on  warm  sunny  bmks  in  ordinary  soil. 
They  may  be  easily  raised  from  seed  town 
in  ^ril  in  the  open  border,  or  may  be- 
dirided  in  early  antuom  or  spring. 
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C  acaathifoIiA.— A  atemlesa  pwennial 
■Ibout  f  ft.  hi^,  natiTe  of  8.  Europe. 
tJeterBB  Aawtiy  ^enet^,  piniifttdy  etH  into 
t»dlihed  angidEti  md  s|AaT  togownta. 
FlowarB  in  June,  white  or  yeUow. 

CvUure  Jc.  as  above. 

C.  MAitlia.  —  A  Enn^ean  poraoonl 
«knit  0  in.  high.  Leaveo  fwiutalir  cut 
'  iMto  toothed  q>iuy  aegments.  Elowera 
in  June,  white. 

Culture  ifc.  aa  above. 

C.  biebetateiniMiK,  abont  2  ft.  high, 
frmn  the  C&ucmub,  fatiB  purple  flowvn  in 
Atigu0t. 

Culture  lie.  aa  above. 

CNICUS  {including  Chahp^pedcb). 
Tiaa  Knni  oootainB  about  200  Bpecies  of 
Mtini^,  biennial,  or  perenniftl  herbs,  with 
serrate  or  pinnotel}'  toothed  and  lobed. 
Wfitiy  leaves,  often  decnrrent  with  the 
■tCK.  Involuere  ovoid  or  globoss,  with 
niny  bzacta  in  many  rowB.  Dieo  hairy. 
PqtpuB  deeiduone,  featheiy. 

Cvitm-e  and  Propagation.  "-  HiSBe 
Thifltle.like  plants  grow  almost  anywhere 
in  nnigh  soil  and  ma;  be  used  for  roush 
parts  of  the  garden.  They  are  easuy 
rMMd  from  seeds  sown  in  spring  in  the 
open  border,  or  earlier  in  gentle  heat, 
iJterwsrds  pricking  the  seedlings  out 
preparatory  to  traneferriug  to  the  open 
air  about  Uay.  The  tufts  may  also  be 
divided  in  autumn  or  spring. 

C.  aoMlia. — A  Bridsh  and  European 

Ereonial  about  2  ft.  faigfa,  with  stalked 
loe.ritaped  pinnatety  cut  spiny  leaves, 
smd  purple  flowers  in  smnmBr. 

OitUure  rfo.  as  above. 

C.  altiarimns  (CirHum  altitnmum). 
A  native  of  the  United  States  8-10  ft. 
high,  with  leaves  downy  beneath,  oblong 
lanae.ahaped,  toothed  above,  pinnately  cut 
below.    Flowers  in  August,  purple. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

C.  fsiiahnnw  (Ofumiapeuo«  Oata- 
bonas). — Fiahbone  Tkiitle. — A  native  of 
8.  Europe  2-8  ft.  hi(^,  with  deep  green 
spiny  leaves  reined  with  white.  Flowers 
in  Bammer,  pale  purple. 

This  species  and  the  next  one  (C 
ditmrnttha)  are  very  picturesque  grown  in 
mMses,  and  may  be  need  to  omaount  llie 
TMkery.  Toong  plants  raised  from  seed 
in  autamn  bi«  sometimes  grown  in  fota 
fvr  canflorvatcary  decoration,  owing  to 
their  attractive  appearance. 

CuUxre  ttc.  as  above. 


C.  Diacantba  {Chamaipeuce  Diacan- 
ih*).-~-A.  Syrian  perennuJ  2~S  ft.  high. 
Leaves  shimng  green,  with  silvery  Tsina 
and  ivoiy-whito  ^inea.  How«ts  in  sum. 
mer,  ptapVA,  in  dense  vpike-likeohutan. 

CuUwre  dc.  as  above. 
C  iph  mill  I  Mill. — A  European  peren- 
nial ^lout  8  ft,  hi^  with  downy  stena- 
claqnng,  ^mately  ont  and  toothM,  ^any 
leaves.  Flowws  from  Jnna  to  Aiigvflt, 
pale  yellow,  in  tonninsil  dnsten. 

OmKuts  dc.  as  above. 

C  nadnlatus  (C.  DoujJiui).— A  Cali- 
fomian  perennial,  1  ft.  high.  Leaves- 
more  or  lesB  spiny,  pinnately  cut,  the  aide 
and  terminal  lobra  elongated.  Flowers  in 
susamer,  purple,  in  corymbs,  scarcely 
rising  above  the  leaves. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

OHOPCHtDCmCGoTTOH  Tmavut).— A 
genm  with  12  apeoias  of  mwe  or  less 
wocdfy  aimttal,  biennial,  or  perennial 
Thiide-like  hnrbs.  Involnore  roundish  at 
broad.    BMMrptaib  AbI,  fleshy.    A«henea 

Gwttuire  and  iVopoaafum.— The  Cot- 
ton Thiades  have  a  ttdbie  appeamme  and 
may  be  lued  in  aiany  wt^s  in  the  border 
or  ahmbbery,  or  for  sub-lropioal  garden- 
ing. They  thrive  in  ordinary  sod,  and 
may  be  increased  by  seeds  sown  in  bidy 
rich  soil  in  early  autuoui  or  ^ring  in  the 
open  border.  The  seedliivs  may  be 
thinned  out,  leaving  some  to  flower  where 
the  seeds  weve  sown,  and  transplanting 
the  others  if  necessary.  They  require  to 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  biennials 
in  general  (see  p.  78). 

0.  Acanthium.— A  statdy  British  and 
Enropean  perennial  4-6  A.  high,  with 
woolly  stems  and  leaves,  tlie  latter  de- 
onnent,  more  or  less  oblong-ovate,  unn- 
ate-pinnatifid,  Bpiny.  Flowers  from  July 
to  September,  purple,  11-2  in.  across, 
with  a  very  cobwebby  involucre,  and  awl- 
shaped,  spmy,  recurved  green  bracts. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

O.  anttacuaL^A  S.  Eurc^iean  biennial, 
8-10  ft.  bi^,  with  whitish  woolly  stem* 
and  leaves,  and  heads  of  putple  flowers  in 
smxmier. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

O.  iUjricnm  (0.  horridwm]. — A  hand- 
some biennial  6  ft.  high  or  more,  native  of 
S.  Europe,  and  reeenuling  O.  Acanthium 
in  tfipearanoe.    Its  oblong  lance-diaped 
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Imtm,  howoTei,  ora  gre^r,  mon  dMpl; 
«at  and  qui;.    Fkwen  ia  Jul;,  pirpw. 

O.  EUUTEouiURim. — A  stxibing  umnat 
about  e  &.  high,  native  of  Barfcu7,  mth 
oobwebbf  Htema.  Leavoa  narrow  oblonff 
tanoe  ■  shaped  pointed,  apiny  -  toothed, 
■moothabove.oobwebbj beneath.  Flowers 
in  Jnlfi  purple,  with  a  wooll;  inrolneis. 

CuUuTB  rfc.  as  above. 

SILYBUH.— AKenni  havingone  or 
two  qieoiee  of  nnooth  perennial  Ttustle- 
like  harbi,  with  divided  apiny  leavea,  and 
solitary  nodding  flower-heada.  Involucre 
broad,  roandieb,  with  rigid  spin;  bracts. 
Dbo  flat,  densely  bristlj.  Achenes  smooth. 
Pappiu  bristly. 

S.  nwrianiun  (Our  Ladjf't  ISUk 
ThUtU). — A  native  of  S.  Europe  to  Aioa 
Minor  1-4  ft.  high,  with  large  einuately 
lobed  and  pinnatel;  out  spiny  leaves 
blotched  with  white.  Flowers  front  July 
bo  S^tember,  rose-purple,  in  round  heads 
1-3  in.  across  (See  Carbema  henedAeta, 
p.  561.) 

CuUurs  and  Propojaiion.— This  in- 
teresting plant  will  grow  in  ordinai7  soil 
and  maj  be  used  in  borders,  gra^  plaoes, 
or  wild  parts  of  the  garden.  Tne  roots 
were  formerly  used  as  ■  pot  herb  in  this 
eoontry,  where  it  is  occasional^  found 
wild.  It  is  eaailj  increased  from  seeds 
g^rown  m  sprinx  or  esrly  »■"*»•""  in  the 
(^«n  border.  As  the  t^age  is  usually 
regarded  at  the  most  ornamental  feature 
«f  the  ^ant,  the  flower-heads  may  be 
pinehed  <^  as  they  begin  to  Atav. 

^ere  is  another  speeies  (Algerian) 
Mlled  dfrwnwwn,  rarefy  seen.  It  baa 
white  blotched  and  more  ^ny  leaves,  but 
is  not  hard^  eicept  in  the  nuldest  parts. 
Being  a  biennial,  seeds  mnst  be  sown 
aimiially  to  keep  up  a  supply,  in  the  same 
way  aa  S.  marianum. 

CEHTAUREA  (CEHtADBir).  —  As 
many  as  400  species  of  this  genua  have 
been  described,  but  tbw  are  garden  plants, 
niey  are  annuals,  biennials,  or  perennials 
with  radical  or  ^temate,  entire  or  often 
toothed,  incised,  or  once  or  twice  pin- 
nately  out  loaves.  Flower-heads  solitary 
or  paniculate.  Florets  all  tabuhur.  In- 
volucre ovoid  or  nmnd,  with  scarious, 
fringed,  toothed,  or  spiny  bracts.  Disc 
hriwy.  BvpfOB  short  and  tnistl^,  rarely 
none. 

Cttttwre     and     PropagaHan.  —  The 


annual  kinds  (like  the  Blue  ComflowAr 
and  Sweet  Sultan)  may  be  raised  from 
aeeda  sown  in  the  ogai  ground  in  April  or 
September  and  thiimed  out  to  B  or  IS  in. 
iqtart.  The  biennial  kinds  (like  C.  FenzK) 
nii^  be  sown  eariSer  in  heal  and  ple»ted 
out  in  May  to  flower  the  same  year,  or  is 
September  te  Sower  eariy  the  fcdhnring 
qeason.  The  perennial  speoies  auy  dto 
be  raised  fr^  aeede  sown  outsde  in 
Apil,  and  every  seeondv  third,  or  fonHh 
year  the  rootstocks  may  be  divided  te 
ftarther  increase  the  stock.  All  Ae  kinds 
flouridl  in  ordinary  good  and  well-dralBed 
garden  soil,  and  when  grown  in  mnssiiii 
look  very  tnmamentat. 

G.  a^ioa.  —  A  perannial  about  6  fU 
high,  native  of  B.  and  K  Europe,  with 
(piny  deeurrent  leaves,  downy  beneath. 
^Miers  ia  July,  yeJlow. 

CtiUuTt  do.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  or  division. 

C  atBBiuaa.  —  A  downy  K.  Aniui- 
inal,  about  a  ft.  high,  with  ohbmg, 
none,  entire  leaves.  Flowers  in 
AogDflt,  red  or  lilae-pniple,  8  hi.  ov  mcM 
aoroes.  The  vaiiely  oUa  has  onamji 
white  heads  of  flowers,  the  exserted  sta- 
mens   giving  a  yellowish  tinge    to    tte 

Cullura  de.  as  above.  Increased  ky 
seeds  sown  in  spring  and  autunm  either 
in  the  open  ground  or  in  gentle  beat.  In 
the  latter  case  the  eeedlings  must  be 
pricked  out  and  grown  on  until  tavtmr- 
able  weather  in  spring  before  they  can  be 
planted  out. 

C.  atropurpnrca. — A  jperennlal  about 
6  ft.  high,  native  of  E.  Europe.  Leavea 
twice  pinnately  out  into  lanoa-abftped 
segmeate.  flowers  from  June  to  August, 
dark  purple.  Bra£le  ovate  laace-shoped 
seratie,  fringed. 

C-aiture  dc.  aa  above,  IncrasuMd  by 
seeds  or  division. 

C.  anrea. — A  S.  Eurcqpean  perennial, 
about  2  ft.  high,  with  hairy  leaves ;  tower 
ones  pinnately  cut.  Flowers  from  July 
to    September,    golden -yellow.      Bracts 


spiny,! 
Gal 


iliure  dc.  ae  above.    Inereased  by 
seeds  or  division. 

C  bahjlonioL— A  perennial  S-10  ft 
high  01  more,  native  of  the  Levsot,  with 
silvery  lauce-Bhaped  ovate  leaves,  stalked 
and  slightly  toothed  below,  deeurrent 
(^Mve.    Flowers  in  July,  yellow,  small, 
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arruiged  on  (he  stems  for  a  diBtance  of 

if-an. 

'  CuUwt  lie.  as  above.  Increafisd  by 
seeds  or  division. 

C.  Cineraria  (C.  eandidiitima).  —  A 
half-hftrdj  perennial,  1-1  j  ft.  high,  native 
of  Italy,  remarkable  for  its  beantifiil 
white  appearance.  Leavet  once  or  twice 
pinnately  cut.  Flowers  in  July  and 
August,  purple  or  yellow,  with  ciliated 
inTolucres. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  may  be  inoreased  by  cuttings 
taken  in  July,  August  or  September,  and 
inserted  in  dose  cold  fi-amea,  in  ^arp, 
sandy,  loamy  soil,  gently  watering  them 
in.  III  three  or  four  weeks  they  will  be 
well  nwted,  and  may  be  potted  up  singly, 
and  kept  in  a  frame  or  greenhotise  until 
the  end  of  May,  when  they  may  be 
planted  oat.  Seeds  may  ^so  be  sown  at 
the  same  period,  and  the  young  plants 
boated  like  the  rooted  cuttings.  The 
dense  tufted  habit  of  this  plant  renders  it 
useful  for  making  edgings  and  borders,  or 
(or  white  downy  carpets  beneath  taller 
plants.  The  fiower-heads  are  not  par- 
tionlariy  valued,  and  indeed  they  rarely 
appear,  but  should  they  do  bo,  it  is  beet  to 
pick  tbcm  off,  as  they  detract  from  the 
ornamental  effect  of  the  foliage. 


-  A  pretty  Spanish 
perennial  9-12  in.  high,  with  fine  rosettes 
of  sUvery  white  foliage.  The  individual 
leaves  are  6-B  in.  loiw,  pinnately  cat  into 
8  or  4  strongly  (ooued  lobes.  From  a 
garden  point  of  view  the  purple  flowers 
are  of  little  use,  and  are  best  picked  off 
so  as  not  to  detract  from  the  beauty  of 
(he  foliage. 

Cultura  tfc.  as  above.  This  species  is 
excellent  for  edging  borders  or  beds,  and 
may  be  raised  from  seeds  or  outttngs  in 
the  same  way  ae  C.  Cineraria. 

C  Cyanus  (Blue-Bottle ;  Bluet  ; 
Con^lovier). — A  charming  native  annual 
or  biennial,  2-8  tt.  high,  with  linear, 
entire,  downy  leaves ;  the  lower  ones 
often  toothed.  Flowers  from  June  to 
September,  bright  blue,  in  heads  j-1  in. 
across,  with  a  porplish  centre.  Flore 
piano  is  a  form  with  double  flowers.  C. 
depretta,  about  1  ft.  high,  with  deeper 
blue  flowers,  is  Very  near  C.  Cyamu.  It 
has  rose  and  purple  forms. 

CKlture  and  Propagation. — Seeds  of 
the  Cornflower  are  best  sown  when  ripe. 


M>  that  the  seedlings  will  be  stronf^ 
and  stnrdy  for  the  winter,  and  make 
better  flowering  plants  the  following  year 
than  if  sown  in  April  They  grow  in 
ordinary  soU,  and  in  any  fairly  lightsome 
or  folly  exposed  situation,  l^ey  are 
useful  for  borders  or  groups,  and  the 
flowers  are  excellent  for  cnttinc.  When 
grown  in  broad  patches  they  look  very 
charming  when  in  blossom. 

C.  dealbata. — A  graceful  Caucasian 
perennial  1-lJ  ft.  high,  with  pinnate 
leaves,  having  coarsely  toothed,  oDovate, 
ot  lance-shaped  lobes,  all  covered  with 
white  hairs  Iraneath.  Flowers  in  saxamer. 
rosy. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  or  division. 

C  FeozlL  —  A  pretty  Armenian 
biennial  about  4  ft.  high,  with  beantifiil 
large  heart-shaped  ovate  glaucous  leaves. 
Flowers  in  summer,  canary-yellow,  in 
large  heads. 

CultUTe  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  sown  in  spring  or  autumn  in  the 
open  air,  or  in  cold  frames. 

C.  glaatifolia.— A  handsome  Caucasian 
species,  4-6  ft.  high,  with  lanoe-shaped 
leaves,  and  Thistle-like  heads  of  yellow 
flowers  in  summer. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division  or  seed. 

C.  gymnocaipa. — A  bushy  plant,  abont 
2  ft.  high,  native  of  S.  Europe.  Leaves 
twice  pinnate,  prettily  cat  and  divided, 
and  dens^  covered  with  a  white  silky 
down.  Inbwers  in  small  heads,  rose, 
violet,  or  purple,  in  panicles,  often  hidden 
by  the  foliage.  They  are  best  snppresBed, 
The  variety  plvmota  differs  from  (he 
type  in  having  less  white  and  more 
deeply  cat  leaves.  It  is  useful  for  edging, 
and  beantifhl  when  grown  as  large  single 
specimens. 

Culture  /tc.  the  same  as  for  C. 
Cineraria  above. 

C.  macrocepbala. — A  vigorous  Can* 
casian  perennial  3-  5  ft.  high,  with  simple^ 
roughish,  oblong  lance -^aped,  pointed 
leaves,  somewhat  decnrrent,  serrated. 
Flowers  in  July,  yellow,  large,  with 
jagged  involncre  bracts. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division  or  seed. 

C.  montana. — A  handsome  Pyreneao 
perennial,  1-8  ft.  high,  with  slightly 
cottony,  lance-shaped,   entire,  decurrent 
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leaves.  Flowers  in  eariy  summer,  bine 
or  Ulac,  luge ;  florets  dee{dy  4-S-oleft. 
There  is  a  white  varietj  alba,  and  a  rosy 
one  called  rotea.  Also  others  called 
eamea,  purpurea,  ruitra,  and  tulphurea. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division  or  seed. 

C.  moechat*  (Amberboa  iTiotchata). — 
Smeet  Saltan.— A.  pretty  Persian  annual 
lf-3  ft.  high,  with  lyrate- toothed  leaves, 
and  roundish,  loDg-staUced  heads  of  violet- 
purple,  more  or  less  musk -scented  flowers. 
There  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— Soeds  of 
this  annual  may  be  sown  at  intervals 
from  the  befrinning  of  April  to  the  end  of 
May,  and  the  plants  may  be  thinned  out 
9-12  in.  apart.  It  does  not  succeed  on 
wet  or  heavy  soils,  and  is  best  sown  iu 
dry  ohalliy,  sunny  spots  (lime  or  brick 
rabble  will  supply  the  want),  where  it  is 
to  bloom. 

C.  raifnainA.— A  handsome  half-hardy 
perennial,  about  2  ft.  high,  native  of  S.E. 
Europe,  with  beautiful  silvery -haired 
leavee,  pinnately  cut  into  ovate  entire 
segments.  Flowers  in  snmmer,  yellow, 
in  large  heads,  with  fringed  involucres. 

Culture  and  Propagatum.  —  This 
species  requires  similar  treatment  to  C. 
Cinvraria.  Where  large  specimens  are 
wanted,  the  old  plants  may  be  taken 
up  in  antomn,  and  wintered  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  until  the  end  of  May. 

C.  inaveolens  {Amberhoa  odorat^. 


taurea,,  and  containing  at  preeent  only 
one  species. 

C.  benedicta  (Cnieuj  bmedieiut). — A 
handsome  hairy  annual  or  biennis  native 
of  S.  Europe  and  N.  Africa,  with  large 
deep  green  wavy  leaves  pinnately  out  into 
spiny-toothed  lobes,  and  blotcoed  and 
marbled  with  white.  Flowers  yellow,  in 
rather  large  ovoid -globose  heads,  the  outer 
involucral  bracts  of  which  ore  leafy  and 
spiny -toothed.  (See  Silybum  ma/rianum, 
p.  &49.) 

Culture  and  Propagation.— Tiua  plant 
is  grown  chiefly  for  its  ornamental  foliage 
and  may  be  nsed  with  effect  in  borders. 
It  likes  rich  loamy  soil  to  grow  luxuriantly, 
but  will  also  succeed  in  rough  soil.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  in  April  in  the  open,  or  in 
autumn,  to  make  stronger  plants  the 
following  season. 

CARTHAMUS  (Safflowbr).  —  A 
genns  containing  20  speoies  of  rigid» 
smooth,  glonduliu:  or  somewhat  woolly 
Thistle-like  annuals,  with  alternate  spiny- 
toothed  and  lobed  leavss,  Flower-headft 
at  the  tips  of  the  branches  or  in  corymb-like 
clusters.  Involucre  ovoid  or  roondishr 
with  outer  leafy  and  spiny-toothed  bracts. 
Disc  flat,  with  chaffy  bristles.  Achenea 
smooth,  obovoid,  4-angIed  or  flattened. 
Pappus  chaffy,  hairy,  or  none. 

C.  tinctorius  {Saffron  Thistle).  —  A 
ehowpr  Indian  and  Egyptian  annnal  2-ft 
ft.  high,  with  stiff  w^tish  stems,  and 
lance-shaped,  toothed,  spiny  leaves,  veioed 
with  white.    Flowers  in  Jnlyand  August, 


Yellov  Sweet  3ult»n.-\  pretty  bright      ^<«P  o™f>g5.«>d  red,  with  florets  nsually 
1   -L 1.  11  i    vr_u   ::..;.„  „f      hermaohrodite. 


hermaphrodite . 

Culture  and  Propaijntion.  —  Tho 
Saffron  Thistle  thrives  in  hght  rich  sail 
in  sunny  situations,  and  its  remarkable 
flowers  have  a  pleasing  effect  in  beds  <Mr 
borders.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
in  April,  where  the  plants  are  to  bloom  ; 
or  in  March  in  gentle  heat,  the  seedlings 
being  transplanted  to  the  border  about  tha 
end  of  May.  Other  species  not  so  well 
known  but  requiring  the  same  treatment 
are  C.  lanaiut  and  C,  arboreieena,  both 
vnth  yellow  flower-heads. 

Tribe  XII.  Mdtisiacbs. — Leaves  radical  or  alternate,  rarely  opposite.  Flower- 
beads  heterogamouB  or  homogomous,  florets  equal.  Involucre  bracts  in  many  series, 
rarely  spiny.     Achenes  various.     Pappus  bristly,  chaffy,  or  none, 

MUTISIA. — A  genus  with  abont  86  produced  into  a  tendril.  Flower-heads 
species  of  erect  or  climbing  smooth  or  large,  heterogamons,  sometimes  very  long, 
woolly  shrube.  Leavee  alternate,  entire,  eoLtary  st  the  ends  of  the  bronohee. 
pinnately  divided  or  cut,  the  midrib  often      Involucre    ovoid-bell -shaped    or    oblong. 


green  annual,  about  1^  ft. 
the  Levant,  with  leaves  pinnately  cut  into 
toothed  lobes.  Flowers  in  July,  citron- 
yellow,  flagrant. 

Culture  lie.  as  for  C.  motehata  above. 

Other  species  met  with  ocoasion^ly 
are  oritntalit  (straw  -  yellow) ,  pulehra 
(bri^t  purple),  Phrygia  (violet  -  red], 
ruthenica  (pale  yellow),  and  unijiora 
(purple),  but  those  described  are  best. 
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winged  ■teini,  uid  h— rt-ih«foJ  oUong 
•pior-tootbeA     itaikad     1m>vm,     mol^ 

jrilow. 

CwUwre  de.  as  abore. 

GERBERA.  —  A  genua  oonUimng 
abont  20  species  of  aliooet  Htemlen -herbs, 
with  K  vei^  abort  pereanul  rootatock. 
LesTOB  rodiMl,  antin,  ■mnato-jHnnatiAd, 
downy  &t  wool);  beneath.  Etei^  erect 
with  a  solitaiy  heterogamons  Aonnr-hamL 
InytAxan  more  or  lew  bnmOy  bell- 
shaped,  with  2  or  mon  rows  ot  lanee- 
Amed  Enaar  bnctB.  Din  flat,  Baked,  or 
■lightlj  pitted.  Aehense  mora  or  tesa 
flatteired,  K-ribbed,  hauy.  fkfpoB  wi& 
oopionsbrietlee.    G.  andnijria  (thi  Japan 


e  praotioally  unknown. 


DiM  SattiBb,  mked.  Aehenes  angled, 
top-shaped  or  oblong. 

CuJruTv  and  FropagaH«n.  ~  The 
Bpeoies  described  bdbw  are  more  or  leei 
hardy  m  tlie  milder  parte  of  die  BritiA 
Islandsi  but  &ey  cannot  ahravs  be 
•noceesfnlly  grown.  They  may  be  in- 
ereaaed  by  onttingB  in  Bpriag  placed  In 
sandy  eoil  in  a  oold  frune  or  greeahouse, 
and  kept  oloae  nntil  nearly  rooted.  The 
plants  like  a  rich  loamy  boU,  md  seem  to 
thrive  beat  in  sheltered  airy  places,  (aoing 
weet  or  south-west,  tnined  against  walls 
or  trelliMS.  Hot  dry  soils  ahonld  be 
avoided  if  possible,  or  where  sncb  only  are 
availftble  a  good  quantity  of  well-rotted 
manore,  leaf-aoO,  peat  and  other  decayed 
organic  matter  may  be  added  to  pn 
coonteracting  eSeete. 

M,  Clematis. — This  &at-growing  herb- 
aceous climber,  with  stems  10-SO  ft.  long, 
is  found  in  Colombia,  Fera,  and  Ecua- 
dor at  elevations  ranging  from  800©  to 
Il,000ft  Leaveapinnate,  with7-ftpairsof 
leaflets,  each  ending  in  a  brandied  tendril, 
and  clothed  with  miky  down  beneath. 
Flower-beada  large,  bright  ted.  Likely 
to  be  hardy  only  on  the  sonthem  eoasta 
in  warm  Weltered  places. 

CuUure  Se.  aa  above. 

H.  decurrena. — A  handsome  climbing 
perennial,  native  of  the  ChiEan  Andes, 
with  lanoe-shaped  glaucous  decurrent 
leavee,  endii^in  a  tendril.  Flowers  from 
Jane  to  Augnat,  4-6  in.  across,  brilliant 
orange,  with  a  yellow  oentre.  Ray  floreta 
about  J  in.  across.  Involucre  blui^-green 
tinged  with  purple. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 

H.  Uidftriia.— A  beantifiU  but  tender 
Chihan  climber  with  wiry  cobwebby 
■tesaa,  and  leathery  apiny-tootbed  Holly- 
like  leaves  aboot  2  in.  long,  ending  in  a 
brsBohed  tendriL  Flowera  in  aonuner, 
aziUary,  8  in.  across,  pale  {Hnk  or  white, 
with  a  lemon-yellow  centre. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

H.  latifolin.  —  A  smgnlar  climbing 
shrub,  native  of  Valparaiso,  with  lea^ 

Trihe  SIIJ.    Cicbobiac&s  or  LieuuFi^RJi:. — Leavea  radical  or  alternate.    Juice 
often  milky.     Flowei-beads  homogamonsi  florets  all  strap-shaped. 

SCOLTMUS. — A  genus  with  8  species  terminal    or   lateral,  sessile.    Invt^cre 

of  smooth  Thistle-like  annuals,  biennials  ovoid  or  roundish,  with  leathery  qui^ 

or  perennials  with  alternate  pinnatety  cut  bracts.    Disc  oonioal  or  elongHted. 
and  toothed  spiny  leaves.    Flower-beada  CuUure     and     PropagaHatt.  —  The 


rosettes  of  darii  green  pinmtdy  divided 
leaves,  and  soHtsry  heaJa  of  growing 
seaclet  flowers  S  in.  aoross  with  a  j^ow 
eentie.    Bay  floreta  hnear,  gsxaf-mpti 

Culture     tntd     Pr9pagati4>n.  —  This 

riies  ean  be  cooadend  har^  msly  in 
very  mildeat  parts  of  the  country,  but 
it  baa  not  yet  beua  grown  in  au;  qwaatily 
out  of  doors,  80  titat  ita  behaviour  eaniMt 
be  recorded.  It  is  nsoaUy  grown  as  a 
cold  greenhouse  ^ant  with  pleJoty  oC  h^ 
and  air,  and  in  a  compost  of  sandy  loam 
and  peat.  It  may  be  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  gentle  heat  in  spring. 

G.  viridifolia.^An  interesting  but  not 
nearly  so  showy  a  species  as  0-.  Jameaoni. 
It  is  a  native  of  S.  Africa  and  grows 
about  »  foot  hi^.  The  lance-ahaped 
entire  leaves,  with  long  stalliB,  areoaaally 
inverted,  and  the  individual  fiowei-hoads 
are  neariy  2  in.  across.  The  ray  florets 
are  white  above,  and  flushed  with  lilac 
beneath.  The  flowers  onfortonately  do 
not  remain  expanded  all  day,  but  close 
more  or  less  about  mid-day. 

CuUnre  rfc.  as  above. 
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BpeoiM  dMoribed  below  grow  ta  ordinuy 
■oil,  and  amy  be  inonoMd  by  eaedB  aown 
in  A|)rU  Mid  Ui^  when  tin  pktt  an  to 
pow.  The  perennW  kind  nmy  b«  «bo 
mereMod  from  weds  moA  b;  dinctiDg  tte 
roots  in  ewly  Bnttunn. 

S.  KnodiflMva.  ~  A  h&iry-fltentmed 
peieniu&l  aboaC  8  ft.  high,  native  of  the 
Mediterruiean  reoion«,  with  winged, 
fcenwent  ind  aoghtly  iuarj  leMVes. 
Flowers  in  H&jr,  yoBam. 

Onltu/re  4e.  aa  above.  Ineteaaed  b; 
■eeda  and  divinoa. 

S.  Uapanicns  {Golden  ThUlU ;  Spa- 
nith  Oyster  PtonQ. — A  biennial  about 
8  ft.  high,native  of  8.W.  Earope.  LoaTSa 
deoarreot,  RDOotbiah,  winded.  Flowen 
in  Angnot,  jellow,  loaietanee  need  fo 
adoUarata  R»flWm 

Cttlhtre  dt.  ai  above.    Increased  hy 


aboot  8  ft.  high,  with 
willed,  deowrent,  often  white  spotted 
leaves.  Flower-heads  yellow,  in  atHnewhat 
oorrmboea  olaeteis. 

Culture  de,  a*  above.    laeieaaed  by 

CATANANCHE.— A  genua  with  S 
speeiea  of  rather  downy  or  emootii  ut&o^ 
at  pereBnial  h«^*,  with  radical,  elnatered, 
linear  entire  or  alightly  toothed  leavee. 
Flower  -  heads  on  long  stalks,  homo- 
gamouB.  Involncre  oblw^-ooniiial  oi 
ronndiah.  Diao  fiat  with  long  bristles. 
"        M  with  5-7  briatly  lacerate- toothed 


PappuB 


C.  caerulca. — A  beantifiil  8.  Enropean 

Cennial  2-8  ft.  high,  with  hoary  narrow 
ee-shaped  leaves,  having  tne  or  two 
small  teeth  on  each  aide.  Flowers  in 
Jnly  and  Angost,  light  blue.  Thevanely 
alba  or  bieolor  has  white  Sowers  marked 
widi  blae  or  roae,  at  the  base  of  the  abKp- 
shaped  florets.  C.  luUa  grows  abont  1  n. 
higAi  and  prodnees  yeUow  flower*  in 
Jnne. 

Cttlture  and  PropagaHort.  —  Cata- 
nanchee  are  good  1»order  plants  and  grow 
in  (my  fairly  good  weU-arained  gudan 
■oil.  They  disUke  wet  ^aces.  Ahhongh 
really  pereDniala,  the  plants  are  nsnal^ 
treated  aa  aimnala.  Seeds  are  sows  in 
gentle  beat  in  If  arch  or  ontside  in  April, 
the  plants  eventually  being  IB  m.  ^art 
The  flowers  are  nswnl  for  cntting.  For 
the  general  treatment  of  annuals  see  p.  78. 


CREPIS  (HAWK'a  Bkud).,— A  mmw 
with  abonl  UO  apedea  of  anaooth  or  Mixy 
■nnBal  or  peramiial  harba,  witt  radioal  or 
attemate  leaves,  and  st^tary  or  varionaly 
pMBonliite  homogamoHB  flower  -  haada. 
Invdoereo^indrieal  or  beU-slttped.  Diae 
flat  01  larely  oonoBve,  iMked  or  sli^tly 
briatly.  Aehenea  oyhudric^  atnped. 
P^pus  wiUt  ailky  white  or  brown  haira. 

CuUure  and  Fropagation. — Very  tew 
nieciea  of  this  genos  are  worth  growing. 
I^iou  mentioned  thrive  in  ordinary  sandy 
soil,  with  a  little  lime  or  brick  mbble 
added.  They  may  be  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  spring  or  antumn  In  the  c^ian 
air  every  vear  in  the  same  way  as  annvala 
in  genual.    See  p.  78. 

C.  aorea.— A  native  of  8.  Enn>pe  4-13 
in.  high,  with  oblongnpoon- shaped  Dnn- 
delion-lQie  leaves.  Flowers  in  antnmD, 
orange,  the  involnores  and  stalks  covered 
with  long  black  baiTB. 

Outttire  de.  u  above. 

C.  barbaU  ( To^hit  barbata).—  YeUow 
Hawk's  Beard, — A  S.  European  speeiea, 
rather  straggling  in  habit,  ft-18  in.  tugK 
with  lance-shaped,  toothed  leaves,  and 
yellow  flower-heads,  with  apunile  oentre, 
bom  June  to  September.  There  is  a 
dwarf  compact  foim,  better  than  the  type, 
with  deeper  yellow  flowers. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  rubra  (BurftAotma  nAr^. — A  8. 
Enropean  annual  d-l^  in.  high,  with 
rosettes  of  pinnatelj  oat  toothed  leavea. 
Flowers  in  autumn,  red,  soUtery.  The 
variety  alha  has  bluah -white  flowers. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

HIERACIUHrHAWEWKED).— Al&rge 
genua  (150  q)eciea)  of  little  garden  valne, 
closely  related  to  Crepis.  Leaves  entire 
or  toothed.  Flower-beods  homogamona, 
solitary,  on  Img  stalks  or  in  loose  panicles 
or  oorymba. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Hie 
HawkweedB  thrive  with  treatment  eimflar 
to  Crepa,  and  may  be  used  in  the  border 
or  rock  garden,  or  tor  edges,  in  partially 
shaded  situations.  The  plants  may  be 
increased  by  dividing  the  tofts  in  eai^ 
autumn  or  spring,  or  by  seeds  sown  aa 
soon  aa  ripe  in  cold  frames,  or  m  the 
open  gronrid  in  April  and  May. 

H.  auraitiaciiin.  —  A  native  of  W. 
Enrope  1-1^  ft.  high,  vrith  entire  alliptie 
acute    leaves.      Flowers     i* 
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onuiKe-red,  8-10  heocls  in  a  oorjmb. 
Invomore  oovered  with  long  hsira. 

There  ure  aeverftl  other  species  in 
cnltiTatioQ — chie^  in  botuiic&I  collec' 
tiona.  Ferhape  H,  vUlottun  with  Hilvery 
learee  and  lo^  yellow  fiowen  is  best. 

ANDRYALA.— A  genua  with  abont 
IS  apedea  of  woolly  or  hairy  biennials  or 
perennials,  having  alternate  soft  entire 
sinuate -toothed  or  ptnnately  divided 
leaves.  Flower  -  heada  terminal,  long- 
stalked,  in  loose  panioles  or  dense 
corymbs.  Aohenes  smooth,  8-10-ribbed. 
Involncre  bell  shaped.  Diso  flat,  pitted. 
Fappns  with  silky  nairs. 

Cultitrt  a/nd  Propagation. — Andryalae 
grow  well  in  light  dry  soil,  and  may  be 
increased  by  seeds  sown  in  cold  frames  in 
autumn,  or  in  gentle  heat  in  spring,  after- 
words pricking  the  seedlingB  out  and 
transplanting  in  mild  weather;  or  by 
division  of  the  roots  in  spring. 

A.  lanata.— A  S.  European  perennial 
ahont  1  ft.  high,  with  thick  woolly,  oblong 
ovate,  whitish  leaves,  lower  ones  stalked, 
npper  sessile.  Flowers  in  May,  yellow, 
like  those  of  the  Hawkweed. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

A.  mogftdorensis.  —  A  snowy-white 
shrab,  native  of  Uorocco.  Flowers  in 
April,  bright  yellow,  about  2  in.  across, 
with  an  orange  centre. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above. 

LACTUCA  (MuLOKDruM),  —  Blue 
Thistle  Lettdce.^A  genus  containing 
60  species  of  nsnally  smooth  annuals  or 
perennials  often  with  milky  juice.  Leaves 
radical  or  alternate,  entire  or  coarsely 
toothed  or  pinnately  out.  Flower-heads 
various,  panioled.  Involucre  cylindrical, 
usually  smooth.  Disc  flat,  naked. 
Achenea  flattened,  with  a  long  slender 
beak.     Pappus  with  long  silky  hairs. 

CuUiire  and  Propagation.  —  The 
species  described  below  thrive  in  ordinary 
garden  soil  in  somewhat  shaded  places, 
and  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the 
roots  early  in  autumn  or  spring.  They 
are  effective  looking  in  the  wild  garden 
or  on  grass-land  wlien  grown  in  bold 
masaes.  Seeds  are  freely  produced  by 
moat  species,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
raising  plants  from  them.  They  may  be 
sown  when  ripe  in  cold  frames  or  in  the 
open  border  in  waim  sheltered  spots,  and 
the  seedlings  may  be  pricked  ont,  and  in 
spring    transplanted    to    the    flowering 


L.  alpina  IMulgeditml  aJpmum). — A 
pretty  perennial  about  8  ft.  high,  native 
of  the  mountains  of  Northern  and  Central 
Enrope,  and  N.  Scotland.  Leaves  some- 
what tyrate,  toothed,  4-B  in,  broad,  the 
terminal  lobe  large  and  triangular. 
Flowers  in  August,  1  in.  serosa,  pale  blue, 
in  corymbose  cluatere. 

Culture  iff.  as  above. 

L.  macrophylla. — A  noble  Caaoasian 
species  with  stout  fleshy  stems  about  4  ft. 
tugh,  and  targe  heart-shaped  leaves. 
Flowers  in  July,  large,  pinkish-purple, 
oorymbose. 

Culture  (te.  aa  aboi'e. 


{Mulgediam  macro- 
■rhizum). — -A  Himalayan  perennial  1-8  fl- 
high,  with  large  Dandelion-like  leaves. 
Flowers  in  autumn,  about  1  in.  across, 
bright  violet -purple,  in  loose  corymbs. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

L.  Plninieri  (Mulgedivm  Phtmuri). — 
An  ornamental  perennial  6-8  ft.  high, 
native  of  the  Pyrenees.  Leaves  hand- 
some, large,  broad,  Dandelion-like,  glau- 
cons  beDeath.  Flowers  in  summer,  pur- 
ple, in  lai^e  spreading  corymbs. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above, 

L.  tuberoaa. — A  neat  and  handsome 
perennial  1-1^  ft.  high,  native  of  Tauria. 
Leaves  about  1  ft.  long  and  0  in.  wide, 
like  those  of  the  Dandelion  in  shape. 
Flowers  in  autumn,  over  1  in.  across, 
pale  blue,  in  loose  paniclea. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

TRAGOPOGON  (Goat's  Bkard).— A 
genus  containing  80-40  species  of  biennial 
or  perennial  herbs,  with  alternate  linear, 
entire  stem-clasping,  often  graas-like 
leaves.  Flower  ■  heads  terminal  homo- 
gamous.  Involucre  cylindrical  or  nar- 
rowly bell-shaped.  Disc  flat,  or  convex, 
pitted.  Achenes  smooth  or  slightly  hairy. 
Pappus  bristly. 

T.  gkber  {Oeropogon  glahrum).  —  A 
amooth  S.  European  bienmal  about  Ij  ft. 
high,  with  half  stem-clasping  linear 
elongated  leaves.  Flowers  in  Jnly,  pur- 
plish. 

Culture  and  Propagation,  —  Eaaily 
grown  from  aeeda  aown  in  ordinary  soil 
in  autunm  or  apring,  where  the  plants  ars 
to  bloom.  Not  of  great  value  aa  a  garden 
plant. 

Saliafy  is  obtained  from  T.  porri- 
foliae.    ties  p.  1141i. 
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LXIII.    CAMPANULACRfi-HarebeU  or  BeU  Flower  Older 

A  large  natural  order  containing  S3  genera  and  over  1000  speoiaa  of  herba, 
bnBhas,  or  ahruba,  nearly  all  of  whiob  have  mi&y  juice.  Leavee  without 
stipules,  usually  alternate,  ruely  opposite,  entire,  toothed  or  rarely  lobed  or 
diaseoted.  Flowers  uaually  hermaphrodite,  regular  or  irregular.  Calyx-tube 
adnate  to  the  ovary,  limb  uaually  5-oleft.  Corolla  gamopetalous,  tubular  or 
bell-ahaped.  Stamena  5,  or  aa  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  epigynoua  or 
epipetalons.  Anthera  free  or  united.  Overy  inferior  or  half  superior,  uaually 
2-d-celled.    Stigma  bearded  or  naked.     EVuit  a  oapsuie  or  berry,   many- 


Tribe  I.      Lobbues.  —  Corolla    irregular. 
Fednncles  axillary  or  at  (be  ends  of  the  shoots. 


Anthers  united  round  the  style. 


DOWNINGIA  (CuNTONiA).— A  genus 
witii  8  or  4  speoies  of  smooth  fumoals 
havlog  slMmate,  entire  leaves,  and 
flowen  in  the  aiils  of  the  upper  leaves. 
Calyx  tube  linear,  adnate,  6 -parted. 
Corolla  oblique,  upper  lobes  narrow,  lower 
lip  broadly  S-olefL  Stamens  &ee  from 
the  oorolla.  Ovary  inferior.  Stigma 
shortly  2-lobed.    Capsule  linear. 

OuUwre  and  Prapagalion,  —  Down- 
iugias  are  charming  little  ^nnnals  suitable 
for  the  summer  flower  garden.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  border  in 
March  and  April  in  ordiiuu*^  garden  soil 
and  the  plants  later  on  thumed  out  to 
8  or  9  in.  apart.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown 
when  ripe  in  cold  frames,  and  the  seed- 
lings if  necessary  may  be  potted  on  and 
grown  for  conservatory  decoration  during 
the  winter  and  spriiig. 

D.  ^gana.  —  A  native  of  N.W. 
America,  about  6  in.  high,  with  sessile, 
ovate  8 -nerved  leaves.  Flowers  In 
Kummer,  solitary,  blue,  with  a  white 
streak  on  the  base. 

Culture  (tc.  &b  above. 

D.  pnlcbelU  (Clintonia  pulelieUa). — 
A  prettv  Californian  annual  with  small 
sessile  uneor  lance-shaped  leaves,  some- 
timet  with  one  oi  two  small  teeth  at  the 
base.  Flowers  in  summer,  bright  blue, 
with  a  yellow  '  eye '  in  the  centre  of  a 
white  zone.  There  are  forms  known  as 
aiba,  rubra,  and  atro-purpwrea  according 
to  VoA  prevuliog  colour  of  the  flower. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  species  is 
better  known  in  gardens  as  CimUmia,  but 
as  there  is  another  and  older  genus  of  that 
name  in  the  Lily  order  (see  p.  879)  it 


cannot  be   retained  without  leading  to 


PRATIA.^A  genua  of  slender  trailing 
or  creeping  herbs,  rarely  ascending  or 
erect,  wiAi  alternate,  broad,  toothed 
leaves,  and  l-flowered  peduncles  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  Flowers  rather  small, 
ditecious  in  some  species  owing  to  abor- 
tion. Calyx  6-parted.  Corolla  irre^ar. 
Stamen-tube  free  from,  or  very  ehghtly 
adnate  to,  the  corolla.  Ovary  inferior, 
2-celled.  Fruit  on  obovoid  or  roundish 
berry  with  numerous  small  seeds. 

CuUwre  and  Propagation.  —  Pratias 
are  not  very  well  known  garden  plants, 
but  the  species  mentioned  below  ore 
deserving  of  a  place  in  the  rock  garden, 
where  their  slender  stems  may  trail  over 
the  faces  of  stones  and  rocks.  They 
flourish  in  ordinary  good  garden  soil  that 
is  well  drained,  and  they  tike  a  warm  and 
sheltered  position  in  unfavourable  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  They  may  be  increased  in 
spring  by  division  of  the  tufts.  Seeds 
may  also  be  sown  in  cold  frames  when 
ripe,  or  in  gentle  heat  in  early  spring,  in 
each  case  pricking  the  seedlings  out  and 
growing  on  until  about  the  end  of  May. 
when  they  may  transferred  to  the  open 
border. 

P.  angulata  {Lobelia  liltoralu). — A 
pretty  New  Zealand  trailing  plant,  the 
slender  stems  of  which  are  furnished  with 
small  angular  or  roundish  leaves.  The 
long-stalked  white  flowers,  nearly  i  in. 
long,  resembling  those  of  Lobelia  in 
shape,  are  produced  in  great  profusion 
during  the  summer  months,  and  ore  very 
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conspicnoue  among  the  foliage.  The 
whole  plant  is  acaroelj  on  inch  nigh. 

CaltvTt  dc,  M  adbava.  Bendee  its 
valne  as  a  rockery  or  border  plant,  this 
species  ma;  aUo  be  grown  in  htiDgiiig 
pots  or  baakets  from  whioh  the  (tenia 
hsJig  down  gracefully. 

P.  rqwaa. — A  pretty  little  plwit,  native 
of  the  Falkland  liUnds,  with  soniewhat 
wavy  OE  oienulate  kidney-diaped  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  about  uie  same  size  ae 
those  of  P.  angulata,  and  appear  at  the 
same  period,  but  the  wiiite  groimd  colour 
is  tinted  wtUk  violet  or  faint  potple. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

LOBELIA.  —  This  genus  eontodns 
»boQt  900  Hpeeies  of  umoal  or  perenntat 
herbs  or  bushes,  rarely  ahrubs,  with 
alternate  leaves.  Flowers  solitary  or 
racemose.  Calyx  tnbe  more  or  less 
hemispherical,  or  obovoid  with  a  S-parted 
limb.  Corolla  irregular  slit  down  the 
upper  side,  lobes  nearly  equal  and  united. 
or  often  more  ot  less  distinctly  two- 
tipped.  Stamens  usually  free  from  the 
OOtblla  tube.  Anthers  united,  all  or  only 
two  of  them  bearded.  Ovary  inferior  or 
half  Buperior,  2-eetIed. 

Cullare  and  Propagation.  —  Judici- 
ously used,  LobeKas  may  be  regarded  as 
unong  some  of  the  most  ornamental 
plants  in  the  flower  garden.  The  dwarf 
fomu  are  excellent  tor  edgings  and 
borders,  and  the  taller  forms  are  valuable 
for  growing  in  bold  masses  in  beds  by 
themselves  either  on  grass  or  near  the 
margins  of  takes,  streams  te.  Most 
kinds  ripen  seeds  freely,  and  by  sowing 
these  in  autumn  or  spring  a  very  large 
number  of  plants  can  be  obtained.  The 
plants  may  also  be  increased  by  division 
in  spring,  and  also  by  means  of  cuttings  in 
a  warm  greenhouse  or  hotbed. 

L.  cardiiwfo  {Cardinal  FUmmt). — A 
brilUant  United  States  perennial  1-8  ft. 
hifib,  witb  oblong  lanoo-sluqied  denti- 
eiuate  leaves.  Flowers  in  July  and 
AOfnut,  warlet,  in  terminal  one-sided 
lef^  racemes. 

Oultur«  and  Propagation.  —  This 
speaes  makes  a  fine  uiow  if  Ranted  in 
masioa.  It  Iovm  moiat  or  swampy  and 
partially  shaded  plaoea,  and  ia  not  hardy 
in  muiy  plaoea,  althou^  it  will  stand  a 
few  de^<eea  of  frost  as  far  as  the  midland 
conntMa.  I>BriDg  sevwe  winters  the 
roots  may  be  protected  with  leaves  or 
litter,  or  the  erowns  may  be  lifted  and 


I  a  dry  wry 


-  A  <ih(Lrtiiing  and  well- 
AfrioMi    speeies  S-6  nk 


stored  like  Dahlia  roots  i 
place  free  from  &ost. 

Seeds  may  be  sown  in  void  frames  in 
spring,  or  in  hotbeds,  and  the  seedlings 
fsicked  off  into  amalt  p«(s  and  slanted 
oiU  in  Hay.  The  erowns  of  Ute  tdd 
plants  mfiy  also  be  eacefally  divided  in 
spring— not  in  autimm — and  at  the  same 
tmie  oattingi  of  tbe  roots  may  be  nada 
and  struck  in  gentle  heaL 

L.  Erinna.  - 
known  South  AfrioMi  speeies  1 
hi^.  Lowar  leaves  obovate  toolkeda 
upper  narrow  lanoe- shaped.  Flowers 
bine  with  a  white  or  yellowish  throat ; 
the  a  n^er  petals  narrow  erect,  (lie  8 
lower  laJige  and  broad. 

There  are  many  more  or  less  distinct 
varieties  of  this  speeiea.  the  bert  known 
being:  compocta,  With  white  and  Una 
forms,  amon^  the  lattei  beiag  Cwtol 
PaUtoe ;  ^etota  with  Emperor  Wiudam 
aod  Blue  King ;  pumiia,  very  dwarf^  wiA 
gremdifiora,  mafn^ea,  luurso,  and 
Afrt.  Murphy,  pure  whhe,  paxiomiana, 
ramo»oide»,  tlricta  mulUfiora,  graoiH* 
(white  and  bine).  These  is  also  a  doiiUe> 
flowered  vaxiety,  and  a  manve  one,  and 
aUampts  have  often  been  made  to 
pKodnce  a  yellow  vuiety,  but  not  wUh 
much  soacess  so  tat. 

Lobelia  Erinns  and  ita  many  founa 
are  chiefly  vatiable  for  edgiogB  to  bordeis 
and  beds.  On  patches  of  sloping  gHHUid 
they  make  a  beaatifnl  hlne  oarpet  wbea 
planted  closely  together,  tha  efi(«t  in  tlw 
diatance  being  very  fine. 

Cultwre  and  PropagaUtm.  —  Tha 
plants  are  not  hardy  enough  to  stand  the 
winter  unprotected,  but  they  are  eaaily 
raised  firom  seeds  sown  in  late  autumn 
or  early  spring,  and  also  from  cuttings. 
The  seeds  are  minnte  dust-like,  and 
require  to  be  sown  with  great  care,  at 
thiiily  OB  possible,  and  without  any 
covering  or  only  the  shghtest  aprinhling 
of  fine  soii  Seedhngs  raised  in  tb* 
antomn  may  be  put  into  small  pots  or 
shallow  boxes  and  kept  near  the  glass 
during  winter.  The  tope  may  be  used  as 
cuttings,  and  will  strike  in  mi»st  heat  in 
early  spring.  The  old  i^ants  in  antoam 
may  be  potted  up,  and  when  established 
will  produce  quMitities  ot  cuttings  te 
make  stardy  spring  plants,  and  stock 
produced  eiuier  from  seeds  or  enUhiga  in 
anlnmn  are  far  better  aad  earUer  than 
those  produced  in  spring. 
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Hut  dbM  -of  TiiAfili*  ^lowfl  wdl  in 
onliiuuy  good  guden  aoil,  and  inalaM 
fiiU  nuMM  dniing  -Uw  jnouDsf  > 

1»  fn^ena.  —  A  handBomB  Heiioan 
perannial  l-2i  ft.  high,  with  lonoe-ahaped 
Sentioiilftte  davny  leaves  and  i^d^ih 
downy  rtetos.  Flowera  from  May  to  Sop- 
teroMT,  intena6  Hoadet,  about  1  in.  long, 
downy  ontdde,  in  terxoinal,  leafy,  some- 
what one-aided  racemes.  The  variety 
QuMn  Victoria  is  a  more  vigoronfl  plant 
wt4  Ivgec  in  flfl  its  parte  dna  the  type. 
Ttae  leave*  are  dariter  in  tone  and  the 
flowen  <:€*  deep  eeariet.  There  is  also  a 
tatm  odied  rotta  with  bronzy-gieen  foliage 
and  loey  flowers. 

^^lis  species  is  eloeely  related  to  L. 
eariinaii*  ttaA  ia  often  eonfased  wiUi  it. 
Its  eultnral  treatment  is  the  same.    Bee 

L.  Gcimrdi — A  viporoni- growing  plant 
said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  L.  fulgent 
Queen  Vietftria,  and  an  improved  form  of 
L.  typlMitiea,  but  not  nearly  so  good  as 
eittier.  The  plant  is  said  to  reaOh  a  height 
of  4-G  ft.  I«aves  and  stems  green  and 
dowiiy.  lowers  borne  all  np  ^e  stem  in 
the  axilB  of  the  lea^  braote,  pale  bhie. 
Grown  in  rich  free  soil  it  may  attain  fine 
proportions. 

CuUure  de.  as  above  for  L.  eardinaHi. 

U  IrybcJda.  —  Tbie  is  the  renilt  of 
frequent  oroning*  and  eeleetions  between 
eardinalit,  fulgeTU,  tplendetu,  uid  lyphi- 
liiioa,  and  some  very  fiiie  Iree-fioweiiiig 
forms  have  been  obtwned,  all  showmg 
traoea  of  their  hybrid  origin.  The  flowers 
VUT  in  eolonr  feopi  rose,  violett  unaranth 
Ac. 

Culture  and  Propagation, — They  m<^ 
be  gtom  Vke  tbeii  parents. 

L,  nunoM. — A  smooth  or  downy  nmoh 
bncnahed  New  Holland  aminal  6-10  in. 
high.     Lower  leaves  oblong  lanoe-ehaped. 


Tribe  II.    Cut?K«mxi&,  — 
nrely  muted  Tonnd  the  style. 

JA5IONE  (Shbkp'b  Scabious).  —  A 
genus  containing  12  species  of  annnsl, 
biennial,  or  perennial  herbs,  more  or  less 
prostrala,  smooth  or  hairy.  Howere  in 
terminkl  slightly  stalked  or  sessile  heads, 
br«eta  sometiities  forming  a  kafy  invo- 
Inore.  Corolla  S-parted  almost  to  the  base, 
lobe*  narrow.     Stamens  free.     Antiiers 


toothed;  tt|9er  ones  linear, 
intense  blue  with  a  white  bloteh  in  the 
throat ;  two-lipped,  the  lower  lip  having 
8  broad  lobes.  There  are  forma  with 
white  and  rosy  flowers;  similar  to  some 
forms  of  Ti.  Brimie, 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  flonrishes  in  orduiary  good  garden 
soil  with  plenty  of  leaf-moold,  and  may 
be  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  gentle  heat 
in  March,  or  in  antnmn  as  soon  as  ripe  in 
agreenhoueeoreoldframe.  Thesee^inge 
are  prioked  off,  and  by  the  end  of  May  are 
ftt  for  the  open  border. 

L.  ^cadeaa,  —  A  beantifal  Maucaa 
peramial  1-a  ft.  hijjh,  very  near  L. /ujym*, 
but  quite  smooth  in  all  its  parts.  Leaves 
lance-shaped  dentionlate.  Flowers  from 
Hay  to  September,  seariet,  in  terminal 
tMemes.  There  aire  variatione  in  eolonr, 
probably  the  resnlt  of  intercrossing. 

OuUure  Se.  the  snne  as  for  L.  ear- 
dinalie. 

L.  syphilitica.  ^A  native  of  Carolina, 
1-2  ft.  high,  with  ovate  oblong  sessile 
xmequally  serrated  leaves  pointed  at  both 
ends.  Flowers  in  autumn,  li^t  blue, 
borne  In  a  long  leafy  raceme.  There 
are  several  varieties  with  purple- violet, 
roee,  white  and  intermediate  shades  of 
colour. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  C.  eardirmlit. 
In  order  to  keep  this  ^ecies  true,  it  should 
be  increased  by  division  and  cuttings,  as 
seedlings  often  exhibit  a  good  deal  of  varia- 

L.  Tnpa  {Tupa  FsutUm).— A  Chilian 
perennial  6-6  ft.  high,  with  thiok  shrnhby 
■terns,  and  ovate  lance-shaped,  neasile, 
deootient  leaves,  olotbed  with  a  soft 
whitish  donm.  Floweis  in  antnmn, lagge, 
reddish- scarlet,  in  terminal  spiky  downy 


de.  as    daaeribed  nnder   C. 


CoroUa  regular  or  sU^tly  irregular.      Anthers  free  or 

|htly  united  below,  fcee  above.  Ctqienle 
—  Pietty 


sandy  soil.     The  Knnual  species  nay  be 
raiud  by  sowing  seeds  in  &»  Open  border 
at  the  end  of  March  and  a^nt  Septembe 
The  perenniala  by  tite  sttne  means  i 
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March  and  September,  and  itlflo  bj  dividing 
the  roola  at  the  seme  periods. 

J.  montana. — A  pretty  hair^  or  down; 
Eritiah  annual  1-1}  f^,  high,  with  obovate 
oblong  leaves  }-l  in.  bag.  Flowers  from 
June  to  September,  lilac-bine  or  whitiBb, 
in  hemispherical  heads  j-j  in.  aoroBB.  The 
seaside  form  UttoraUt  is  usually  a  biennial. 

CuliUTK  ite.  as  above.  Increased  bj 
seeds  sown  annually, 

J.  perennia.  —  An  el^ant  peremiial 
l-lift.bi^h,nativeof W.Enrope.  Leaves 
rather  hairy,  lower  ones  obovate,  upper 
oblong  linear.  Flowers  from  June  to 
August,  bine,  in  dense  roondish  heads. 

Culture  rfc.  aa  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  and  division. 

WAHLENBERGIA  (Tufted  Hare- 
belt}. — A  genua  containing  about  BO  species 
of  annual,  perennial,  or  woody- stemmed 
herbs  with  alternate  or  rarely  opposite 
leaves.  Flowera  often  blue  and  nodding. 
Calyx  tube  adnate,  henuBpherical,  tnrbin- 
ate  or  obconical- oblong ;  limb  usually 
S. parted,  corolla  bell-shaped,  tubular,  or 
somewhat  rotate,  shortly  or  rarely  deeply 
S-oleft,  very  rarely  8-4-cleft.  Stamens 
free.     Capsule  inferior  or  half  superior, 

Cullare  a/nd  Propagation. — Wahlen- 
bergias  (including  Edraianthua)  are  beau- 
tiful, strong- growing,  free -flowering  peren- 
nials, eminently  Huited  for  the  roekery  or 
flower  garden.  They  are  easily  grown  in 
good  sandy  garden  soil,  but  do  not  like 
stagnant  moisture  at  the  roots.  A  sunny 
airy  situation  suits  them  best.  They 
ripen  seed  freely,-  and  if  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe  in  autumn,  a  good  supply  of  plants 
will  always  be  avai^ble.  Division  of  the 
root  is  not  altogether  suceesefiil  unless 
very  carefully  done.  The  roots  are  very 
long,  and  unless  they  are  carefully  taken 
up  they  are  too  mnch  injured  to  develop 
new  ones  readily. 

W.  cApcnaia  (Campanula  eapentit), — 
A  S.  African  half-haidy  annual  1-1^  ft. 
high,  with  ovate  lance-shaped,  hairy, 
irregularly  toothed  leaves  1-2  in.  long. 
Howers  in  July,  dark  bine  inside,  spotted 
with  black  bluish-green  outside,  drooping 
at  first,  nearly  erect  afterwards. 

Cullure  and  Propagation. — Being  an 
annnal  it  is  best  to  sow  the  seeds  in  gentle 
heat  in  March  and  plant  the  seedlings 
out  at  the  end  of  May  ;  or  the  seeds  may 
be  sown  in  cold  frames  when  ripe,  and  the 


seedlings  wintered  under  glass  until  the 
following  spring. 

W.  gracilis  (Coimpanula  capillaTia). 
Au4tralum  Harebell. — A  native  of  Ans- 
tralia  and  New  Zealand,  6-24  in.  high. 
Lowec  leaves  spoon-shaped,  toothed,  upper 
ones  linear-oblong,  entire  toothed,  or 
sinuate.  Flowers  in  April,  variable  in 
size  and  form ;  bine,  purple,  or  white, 
about  i  in.  long,  3~5-lobed. 

Culture  lie.  aa  above, 

W.  graminifolia. — A  beautiful  Italian 
species  forming  tufts  of  long  grassy  leaves, 
and  masses  of  la^e  purple  flowers  nestling 
among  the  foliage  during  the  summer 
months. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  species 
seeds  freely  and  seedlings  come  np  in 
spring  without  any  trouble. 

W.  bederacca(CanijianuIa  hederaetd). 
A  British  and  European  pcreimial  wiUi 
thread-like  creeping  stems,  and  stalked, 
roundisli  or  heart-shaped,  angled  or  ob- 
scurely lobed  leaves  about  \  in.  across. 
Flowers  in  July  and  August,  pale  blue,  i- 
in.  across.  There  is  a  variety  called  cron- 
morientit.  This  species  grows  naturally 
in  bogs  and  damp  woods,  and  should  there- 
fore be  given  a  moist  shaded  place  in  the 
border  or  rockery. 

Culture  lie.  as  above, 

W.  KitaibelL — A  sturdy  tufted  peren- 
nial about  8  in.  high,  native  of  Transyl- 
vania, with  purplish,  softly  hairy  stems, 
and  linear  awl-shaped,  toothed  leaves. 
Flowers   in   summer,   bine,   tinged   with 

Culture  ifc,  as  above. 

W.  Pumilio.  —  A  pretty  Dalmatian 
perennial  2-8  in.  high,  with  tufts  of 
bluish  tinted  needle-like  leaves  }  in.  or 
more  long.  Flowers  from  May  to  July, 
reddish-lilac  or  bluish,  in  great  proAision. 

Cuiture  da.  as  above.  A  beautiful 
rock  plant, 

W.  Puiniliorum, — A  rare  and  beantifnl 
rock  plant  2-8  in.  high,  like  W.  Putni/io, 
with  a  more  straggling  habit,  shorter  and 
narrower  leaves,  and  longer-tubed  soft 
blue  flowers  which  are  produced  in  great 
abundance  in  snnimer. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

W.  saxicola  (W.  albomarginata;  W. 
vinexfiora). — New  Zealand  BlutbelL — 
A  charming  rock  plant  2-8  in.  high, 
native  of  the  New  Zealand  mountuns. 
Leaves  in  tufts  or  rosettes,  spoon-shaped. 
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aaDAUy  bury  above,  entire  or  orenMe- 
toothed,  wmie  and  thickened  on  the 
□uvgine.  Flowers  in  June,  pole  lilao, 
solitary,  on  long  soapet. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

W.  Mrpyllifoli*  {Campanala  lerpylli- 
folia). — A  dwarf  DalinatiAn  rock  plant 
with  email  Thyme-like  leaves  and  maseei 
of  purple-blue  flowera  in  early  Bommer. 
There  ia  a  variety  colled  dinanea. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above. 

W.  tenuifalia(H'.  tJafmaticn;  Edrai- 
anthuM  lenuifotiui), — \  pretty  Dalmatian 
rock  plant    8-6    in.  high,  with    tailed, 

Kurpliah,  hairy  etema,  and  linear  entire 
rittly  leaves.  Flowers  in  June  and  Jnly, 
\-iolet-blue,  white  at  the  bEiac,  6-10  in  a 
dense  tsnninal  head. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above.  Although 
quoted  as  a  eynonym,  IP.  dalmaiiea 
seema  to  be  a  distinct  form  with  rather 
broader  lineai  leaves  and  deep  purple 
Howers. 

PLATYCODON  {Cbinrhe  Bell 
Flowbb).  —  Thia  i;enuB  consists  of  P. 
grandifiorwrn  and  ita  varietiea,  and  ia 
chiefly  distinpiished  from  Campanula  in 
which  it  was  formerly  included  by  having 
each  part  of  the  flower- -calyx,  coroUa, 
Btamena,  ovary,  atigma,  and  capsule — in 
6  separate  or  united  parte. 

P.  pvndiflonim  (P.  aultimnale ;  P. 
eh  inerue).  —  A  beaiitiftd  Chinese  and 
Japanese  perennial  6-24  in.  high,  with 
ovate  lance-shaped,  toothed  leaves,  often 
opposite,  or  in  whorla.  Flowers  in  July 
and  Aogust,  3-8  in.  aoross,  purple,  broadly 
bell-shaped,  solitary  or  few  at  the  tips  of 
the  branehes.  The  variety  albiduin  has 
white  flowera;  glaucum  has  glaucous 
leaves  ;  and  Marieti  (or  pumilum)  ia  a 
splendid  variety,  dwarfer  in  habit  than 
the  type,  with  larger  Howera  varyingfroui 
^lale  to  dark  bluish -purple. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Platy- 
codons  thrive  under  oonditions  eimilar  to 
most  of  the  WaJilenbergiat,  and  like  the 
latter  are  best  raised  &om  seed,  aa  the 
roots  do  not  bear  dividing  very  well. 
The  seedlings  may  be  sown  in  cold  frames 
in  lieh  sandy  soil  and  leaf-mould  when 
ripe,  or  in  spring.  When  the  seedlii^^  are 
lai^e  enough  to  handle  easily  they  should 
be  pricked  out  into  pots  or  pane  containing 
similar  soil,  or  even  in  the  frames,  where 
(hey  may  be  allowed  to  develop  until  the 
following  spring.  Theymay  then  be  planted 


out  in  mild  showery  weather  about  1  fL 
apart  Cttttiags  of  uie  young  shoots  about 
8  in.  lon^  may  be  put  in  a  close  &ame  in 
aandj  soil  in  spring,  and  a  fair  percentage 
wiU  root.  Cuttings  of  the  roots  about  2  in. 
long  will  also  root  in  gentle  heat  in  spring, 
and  at  the  same  period  any  Is^e  tufts 
may  be  very  oarefidly  divided,  llie  best 
soil  tor  Flatycodona  ia  a  good  aandy  loam 
neither  too  Ught  nor  too  heavy,  to  which 
has  been  added  some  well-decayed  leaf- 
mould.  Where  the  plants  are  allowed  to 
grow  for  several  years  without  disturbanee 
it  is  wise,  if  not  actually  essentia,  to 
give  them  a  good  mulching  or  top  dressing 
with  manure  every  winter  ao  aa  to  re- 
plenish the  food  in  the  soil. 

OSTROWSKYA.— A  genus  at  pre- 
sent having  only  the  following  spedes : — 

O.  fflaff&ifica. — A  nobtedookmg  hardy 
perennial  4-fi  ft.  high,  native  of  the  higher 
mountains  of  Easwrn  Bokhara.  It  has 
large  tuberous  roots  about  2  ft.  long  when 
tauy  grown,  and  the  stems  are.  fbnushed 
with  circles  of  large  lance-shaped  aoute 
toothed  leaves.  The  beantifhl  bell.shaped 
flowers  8^-4  in.  across  appear  in  July  and 
are  white  stained  and  veined  with  lilac- 
purple.  The  corolla  is  6-9-lobed,  and  the 
stamens  are  arranged  in  the  centre  ronnd 
a  bright  yellow  columnar  disc.  The  seed 
capsules  which  appear  after  the  flowers 
are  sonie  what  remarkable.  They  are  top- 
shaped  with  Q  -6  stiffish  projeetioDs  or 
dried  calyx  teeth,  1-1^  in.  long,  radiating 
from  the  circumference,  and  down  the 
sides  of  the  capsule  are  deep  furrows 
between  the  calyx  teeth. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
remarkably  handsome  plant  has  been 
appropriately  called  the  '  Qiant  Bell- 
Hower  '  on  account  of  its  stature  and  the 
great  size  of  its  flowers.  It  ia  quite 
hardy  and  flouriahes  in  good  and  well- 
drained  garden  soil,  preferring,  however, 
rich  sandy  loam  deep  enoueh  to  allow  its 
long  roots  to  strike  well  downwards. 
Seeds  ripen  freely  in  ordinary  good 
ecasone,  and  shomd  be  sown  in  cold 
frames  when  ripe,  to  increase  the  stock. 
The  seedlinge,  howeier,  do  not  dower 
nntil  about  the  third  or  fourth  season. 
The  roots  bein^  so  long  and  brittle  and 
easily  injured,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
increase  the  plants  by  dividing  them. 

CODONOPSIS.  —  Thia  genas  con- 
tains abont  12  species  of  annuals  or 
perennials   with    a    tuberous    rootstook. 
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dimbiog,  wact,  or  deean^e&t  mbamt,  aaA 
4UmiuM«  ac  kngokri^  oioodto  lavra. 
Otifx  tube  adiate,  faoniBpfaaiicnl ;  limk 
t-Butod,  leftfy ;  carolklrMdly  tabalar  or 
bdl-rinpad,  6-Dleft.  Stamonafree.  Ovmrj 
oMilj  inferior,  or  h*lf  mpmier,  UuiumUi 
MBonicwi  «t  the  sfex,  S-ff-oeUed.  CipBiile 
dry  oc  flealij. 

OuZhMW  and  PropMoHtm,  —  Hibw 
flante  m  not  very  w^  uunm,  ftlthov^ 
tey  are  well  worth  a  plaee  in  tbe  :fiower 
boiOer.  Tbey  than  m  ordiKiry  good 
((■idMi  loil,  and  ftre  probab^  better  railed 
from  aanda  than  bj  dividing  Hm  roots. 
Hie  aame  tveatment  Teoeminended  afaone 
for  Plotycodoii  will  anit  CodoQ<¥«B  per- 
fectly. 

C.  liiwaliilia  {WouoeonUa  eitmia- 
Mm). — A  Himabkyan  peramial  3^  ft. 
hi^  with  ovate  pointed  atailked  leaves, 
and  wiiite  bell-aba^d  flowen  ti&ged  with 
Une. 

DuUmtv  dc  BM  above. 

C.  ovatM. — A  native  of  the  Weatem 
Himalayaa,  12-lB  in.  high,  with  ovate, 
alternate,  and  opposite  leaves,  stalked 
below,  sessile  above.  Flowera  in  June 
and  July,  aolitary,  nodding,  about  1}  in. 
long,  bidl-Bbaped,  ptJe  bine  with  deeper 
veina,  asd  a  piuple  zone  near  tbe  baae 
outnde;  in  the  interior  are  two  zones  of 


inding  the  upper  portion  of 
tbe  ovary. 

CuUvre  dc.  as  above. 

C.  rotttndifolia.  —  A  slender  climbing 
Himalayan  annnal  with  onrante  or  rarely 
■Hemate,  ovate,  bbintish  leaves,  and 
large  vdlowiBh-grecai  bell-Aaped  flowers 
veined  with  durk  pnrple.  The  variety 
^ranHfim*  faae  flowers  more  beauti&illy 
and  oonapioaoasly  vafaed  ths^  the  type. 

Cv.Uure  Se.  aa  above. 

CYAKANTHUS.— A  genna  of  6 
nieciee  of  slender  annuals  or  perenniala 
dothed  with  white,  black,  or  msty  hairs. 
Leaves  alternate,  often  sm^l,  entire  or 
somewhat  lobed.  Calyx  nearly  free, 
tubular,  bell-shaped,  or  ovoid  inflated, 
5-cleft.  Corolla  funnel-  or  bell-shaped, 
5-lobed.  Ovary  superior,  S-B-oeUod. 
Stigma  shortly  S-S-olott,  with  liuosj 
lobes.    Capsule  conicaL 

Culfurs  and  Propagatum.  —  These 
plants  thrive  in  sandy  peat  and  leaf  aoil, 
and  like  plenty  of  water  during  growth, 
as  their  long  neahy  roots  greedily  absorb 


m^atnia.  Th«y  vn  nwk^le  lor  tbe  laak 
garden  in  aemi-shaded^Mita.  &i  hot,  dry 
seasons  seeds  may  ripai,  in  whi^  ease 
they  should  be  sown  at  onoe  to  ineiMBae 
the  stook.  Cnttinga  of  the  yotmg  ahoota 
may  be  put  in  saMj  peat  in  sprii^  or 
summer,  and  kept  mcust  and  shaded  until 
rooted.  The  nature  of  the  roots  is  against 
Bocoessful  division  of  tbe  crowns.  It  is 
posaible  that  plants  may  be  obtained 
from  root-outtings  about  1  in.  or  ao  long, 
placed  in  brisk  bottom  heat  in  early 
spring. 

C,  incamia.  —  A  pretty  Himalayan 
rook  plant  B-4  in.  high,  with  oval, 
ali|(htlv  lobed  leaves  covered  with  aoft 
while  hairs,  flowers  in  August,  aoAaky. 
blue,  tnbe  1-1  j  in.  long ;  throat  lined 
with  aoft  white  hairs. 

CuUuTA  Jc.  aa  above. 

C  labatns.  —A  natiive  of  the  Hinia- 
layaa,  S~4  in.  Ingh,  with  small,  Seahy, 
obovate,  lobed  leaves,  and  hairy  stems 
and  OE^lyx.  Flowers  in  Angast  and 
September,  bright  purple-blue,  abottt  1  in. 
across,  fiinnel- shaped,  with  S  tongue- 
shaped  reflexed  segments. 

Culture  rfc.  as  .above. 


HICHAUXIA.— A  genos  c 
4  meaiee  of  ereot  hairy  or  nnooth  bien- 
niaJ  herbs,  with  inogolarly  tootbad  and 
lobed  leaves,  few  on  the  stem.  Calyx 
tnbe  adnate,  broadly  turbinate  or  bemi- 
spherical  J  limb  S-lO-parted,  sinoses 
with  refieied  dilated  ai^iendages.  Corolla 
8-10-parted,  lobes  narrow,  spreading  or 
recurved.  Stamens  8-10,  icae.  Ovaij  in- 
ferior, S-10-ceHed.  Style  thick  ;  stigma 
cleft  into  B-10  linear  lobes.  Capsule 
hemispherical. 

Cloture  and  Propagation. — Michan- 
lias  like  a  deep  rich  foamy  aoil  and  warm 
sheltered  sunny  places  in  the  border  with 
a  little  shade  at  midday.  They  are  best 
raised  from  seeds  sown  in  September  in 
a  cold  frame,  the  seedlings  oeing  pro- 
tected by  glase  until  about  the  end  of 
May,  when  they  can  be  planted  out  willi 
safety.  Seedlings  raised  in  spring  do 
not  make  eaeb  fine  plants.  They  do  not 
always  look  very  bappy  in  the  garden- 


plant  8-6  ft.  high  in  favoursble  plaoas, 
native  of  the  Levant.  Stems  -irintish, 
very  hairy.  Leaves  atem-ola^iing.oUaag, 
eoBTsely  toothed  and  lobed.  8-6  in.  kng 
below,  beotming  graditally  smaller  np- 
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wftrds.  FlowerB  in  July,  white  tinged 
with  ptuple  ontaide,  drooping  on  an  flreol 
pyramidal  spike  IS  in.  or  more  long. 
S^ments  of  the  ooroUa  narrow  oblong, 
redexed  and  reonrved  at  the  tip*.  St:rw 
very  conHpicuooB  pale  green,  abont  1  in. 
long,  with  roonrved  etigma  lobee. 

Speaking  of  this  species  in  the  '  Oar- 
deners'  ChroniolB'  Mr.  WoUey-Dod  says: 
'  There  is  a  dietit^uiahed  look  abont  this 
handsome  hard;  Elennial  which  makes  it 
worth  a  little  trouble.  I  raised  four  plants 
from  a  pewket  of  seed  in  the  spring  of  last 
year,  which  were  planted  out  in  autumn, 
aod  all  survived  the  winter;  but  three 
went  off  daring  the  I&te  spring  frosts,  and 
the  one  snrvivor  is  worth  a  description. 
It  is  just  coming  into  flower  (July)  and 
has  4  main  Htaiks,  from  each  of  which 
abont  20  laterals  grow,  commencing  a  few 
tnehes  from  the  ground.  It  la  now  5  ft, 
high,  .and  more  than  8  ft.  across,  and 
already  shows  abont  2,000  flower-bnds; 
hut  tertiary  stalks  are  coming  in  the  axils 
of  the  lateral  stalks,  so  that  the  flowering 
would  be  endless  but  for  the  winter.    In 

f;eueral  appearance  the  plant  is  like  a 
aige  plant  of  the  native  Succory,  of  which 
it  has  the  stiff  robust  habit.  A  packet  of 
Med  sown  this  year  has  produced  200  or 
800  plants.' 

U.  berieata.— A  Persian  milky  plant, 
said  to  reach  11  ft.  high  in  its  wild  state. 
Leaves  ovate,  coarsely  net-veined,  doubly 
serrate,  with  harsh  erect  haira  on  each 
side.  Flowers  in  Angosl,  white,  with  10 
corolla  s^;mentB. 

Culture  Ao.  as  above. 

M.Tchihchatchewi— Anotberremark- 
able  Bell  Flower,  from  Asia  Minor,  with 
rosettes  of  laige  coarsely  toothed  leaves 
1  ft.  long,  and  dense  spikes,  6-6  ft.  high, 
of  pure  white  flowers  each  about  1}  in. 
across,  borne  in  June  and  July. 

Culture  and  Propagation, — Sow  the 
seeds  in  spring  in  shallow  pans  or  boxes 
in  a  cool  frame  or  greenhouse.  Frick  the 
seedlings  ofl'  when  large  enough  to  handle, 
and  they  will  be  ready  for  planting  out  in 
May ;  or  they  may  be  sown  in  September, 
as  above  recommended,  and  the  seedlings 
transferred  to  the  open  border  in  spring. 

PHYTEUMA  (HoBNBD  Eampion).— 
A  genns  containing  60  species  (or  fewer) 


alternate  and  smaller.    Flowers  variously 
disposed,  often  sessUe  in  heads  or  dense 


spikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branohes. 
Calyx -tube  adnate,  hemispherioal  or 
oblong  obconical,  Umb  6-paited.     Corolla 

G-parted  almost  to  the  base  ;  lobes  linear 
and  united  for  some  time.     Stamens  free. 


Cuilure  and  Propagalion.  —  The 
Homed  Bampions  thrive  in  a  mixture  of 
sandy  peat,  loam,  and  leaf  mould,  and  are 
effective  plants  in  warm  parts  of  the 
rook  garden  or  flower  border.  Most  of 
them  ma^  be  increased  by  seeds  sown  in 
spring,  either  in  gentle  heat  in  March  or 
outside  in  April.  They  may  also  be 
divided  with  care  in  spring,  but  not 
until  the  plants  have  made  some  good 
tufts. 

P.  betonicKfolinm.  —  A  smooth-stem- 
med Fvrenean  perennial  6-12  in.  high, 
with  oblong  or  linear  lance-shaped  toothed 
leaves.     Flowers  in  June,  bine,  in  ovoid 

Culture  do.  as  above. 

P.  catnpanulmdes.—A  Caucasian  spe- 
cies 1-2  feet  high,  with  bluntly  ovate- 
crenate  leaves.  Flowers  from  June  to 
August,  deep  violet-blue,  1-B  in  a  spike 
2-8  in.  long. 

Gulture  <te.  as  above. 

P.  Charmeli.  —  A  native  of  the  Pyre- 
nees and  Apennines  6-12  in.  high.  Leaves 
kidney-  or  heart-shaped  acute,  long- 
stalked.  Flowers  from  May  to  August, 
blue,  in  rounded  heads. 

CvUure  dc.  as  above.  This  species 
oomes  very  near  P.  Beheuehzeri. 

P.  comosum.— A  beautiful  but  rather 
slow-growing  rock  plant  8-6  in.  high, 
native  of  Central  Europe.  Leaves  round- 
ish heart- shaped  ovate,  coarsely  and 
sharply  toothed.  Flowers  in  Jnly,  purple 
or  blue,  swollen  at  the  base,  and  disposed 
in  deose  umbel-like  clusters,  (he  corolla 
being  flaak. shaped  with  5  slits  at  the 
swollen  base. 

Culture  do.  as  above.  One  of  the  re- 
markable features  of  this  species  is  the 
hairy  style  which  projects  very  much  front 
the  narrow  mouth  of  the  corolla. 

P.  Halleri  is  closely  related  to  P. 
tficat-wm,  but  has  deep  violet  flowers  io 
heads  at  first  clustered,  afterwards  cjlin- 
drioaL  It  grows  about  a  foot  high,  and 
has  long-stalked  lower  leaves  with  a  heart- 
shaped  base  and  serrate  edges,  thoee  on 
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the  npper  portion  of  the  stallcB  being  much 


Ovlture  itc.  aa  aboTC.  When  grown 
in  large  maaaes  thie  baa  a  very  pretty 
effect  in  the  rookery.    It  likes  warm  sonny 


-  This  dwarf  spe- 
8  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees,  and  is  2-6  in,  high.  Leaves 
linear  giaea-hke.  Flowers  bine,  in  rounded 
heade  on  the  top  of  straw-like  steins  and 
surrounded  by  oval-ehaped  broetB. 

Culture  ic.  as  above.  Thie  species 
flourishes  in  rather  dry  etony  places  and 
may  be  grown  in  the  cracks  or  fissures  of 
old  walls,  mias,  or  chinks  in  the  rockery. 
During  growth,  however,  it  likes  plenty  ot 
moisture  at  the  root. 

P.  bumile. — A  pretty  Swiss  rook  plant 
about  B  in.  Ugh,  wiui  tnfts  of  linear 
Isnce-shaped  pointed  leaves.  Flowers 
in  July,  blue,  in  ronnd  heads. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

P.  limonifoliuni.  —  A  native  of  South 
Europe  and  Asia  Ifinor,  2-8  ft.  high, 
with  smooth  lanee-shaped  slightly  toothed 
leaves.  Flowers  in  June  and  July,  blue, 
aessile,  with  conspicuous  yellow  anthers, 
and  borne  on  long  interrupted  spikes. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

P.  Hicheli  (P.  $Boreon^foUum). — 
A.  S.  European  perennial,  1-2  ft.  high, 
with  ovate  heart-shaped  and  linear 
lance-shaped  leaves.  Flowers  in  July  and 
August,  pale  or  dark  blue,  in  ovoid  spikes. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

P.  orbicnlwe.  —  A  pretty  native  spe- 
oies  6-18  in.  liigb.  Lowest  leaves  lanoe- 
shaped  cordate,  orenate,  upper  ones  ses- 
sile linear  lanee-shaped.  Flowers  tn  July 
and  August,  deep  blue,  in  round  heads. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  thrives  in  chalky  gritty  soil,  and 
is  best  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  cold 
frames  in  autumn. 

P.  pinnatum.-'A  native  of  Crete  8-6 
ft.  high.  Lowest  leaves  ovate  acute, 
upper  ones  pinnate,  with  margined  and 
lobed  stalks.  Flowers  in  August,  blue  or 
white,  in  loose  racemes. 

Culture  ifc,  as  above. 

P.  Scbeuchzeri.  —  A  native  of  the 
European  Alps,  about  1  ft.  high.  Leaves 
ovate  lance- shaped,  blontly  toothed, 
upper  ones  linear,  nearly  entire.  Flowers 
in  Hay,  deep  blue,  in  round  heads. 

Culture  de.  oe  above. 


P.  Sieberi.  —  A  native  of  the  Apen- 
nines S-fl  in.  high.  Lower  leaves  ovate 
roundish,  somewhat  heart-shaped  crenate ; 
upper  ones  lonoe-shaped,  coarsely  toothed, 
and  stem-clasping. 

Culture  lie.  aa  above. 

P.  spicatum.  — A  British  species  1-S 
fl.  high.  Lower  leaves  long-stalked, 
he&rt-sDaped,  ovate  acute,  twice  serrate  ; 
upper  ones  ovate  lanc^-shaped.  Flowers 
in  July,  white,  creamy,  or  blue,  in  long 
cylindrical  st^es.  Styles  very  long; 
stigmas  two. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above.  Eqjoys  fully 
exposed  places  in  the  rookery  in  ordinary 
good  soil. 

CAMPANULA  (Brll  Flowku).— A 


herbs  varying  a  good  deal  in  babit, 
and  having  the  lower  leaves  usually 
larger  than  the  upper  ones.  Flowers  in 
racemes,  spikes,  or  heads,  usually  blue, 
violet  or  white.  Calyx  tube  adnate, 
hemispherical,  turbinate  or  ovoid,  limb 
deeply  5-  cleft  or  parted.  Corolla  bell- 
shaped,  rarely  funnel-shaped  or  rotate, 
more  or  leas  5-clefl.  Stunena  free.  Ovary 
B-S-celled.    Stigma  S-6-lobed. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Cam- 
panulafi  vary  greatly  in  size,  habit,  and 
flower ;  but  they  may  all  be  considered 
beauti^  and  worth  growing.  Host  ot 
them  are  easily  cultivated  and  spread 
freely  in  ordinary  good  soiL  The  dwarf 
or  alpine  species  are  charming  plants  fbr 
the  rock  garden,  and  the  lai^r  kinde 
make  beautiful  masses  of  colour  in 
the  border.  The  pereonial  kinds  are 
easily  raised  from  seed  sown  in  cold 
frames  in  Bi}ring  or  autumn,  but  are 
more  usually  increased  by  dividing  the 
tufts,  or  by  roeting  cuttings  of  the  yonng 
shoots  in  spring  under  gloss  protection- 
Many  of  the  kinds  may  uso  bo  increased 
by  inserting  cuttings  of  the  roots  about 
2  in.  long  in  bottom  -heat  in  the  early 
spring  months.  Where  the  plants  ore 
allowed  to  grow  in  the  flower  borders  or 
rockeries  without  being  disturbed  for  a 
few  years  it  is  advisable  to  give  a  good 
mulching  or  top  dressing  of  well-decayed 
manure  in  autumn  or  winter.  Many  of 
the  taller  growing  kinds  wiU  be  improved 
by  having  a  stake  placed  to  them,  so  that 
the  shoots  may  be  kept  from  trailing  the 
flowers  in  the  dirt. 
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C.  aMntiiM.  —  A  tufted  slender  - 
■teouaed  speoiee  9-10  in.  liigh,  native  of 
E.  Europe.  Flowers  in  July  and  AogiiBt, 
light  blae,  in  looee  branohing  Bpikea. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

C.  AdamL  — A  Caucasian  species 
about  6  in.  high,  with  spoon-ahared  or 
oboTBte  coarsely  toothed  leaves.  Flowers 
in  Jnly,  bluish,  semi-weot,  one  on  the 
top  of  each  stem. 

Culture  ie.  as  above. 

C  alKarigfoUa.— A  very  pretty  Cau- 
eaatan  perennial  12-IB  in.  Mgh,  with  erect 
irtema,  branching  above,  and  furnished 
with  grey  downy  or  velvety  leaves.  The 
drooping  white  flowers  about  Ij  in.  long 
are  borne  in  long  raoemes  at  (he  ends  of 
the  shoots  about  July. 

CuUure  dc.  as  above. 

C.  AUiMi  (C.  alpestrU;  C.  nana). 
A  charming  dpine  species  8-4  in.  high, 
with  ereeping,  fieshy  roots,  and  rosettes 
of  bluntly  linear  lonce-shaped  leaves. 
Flowers  from  July  to  September,  bine, 
rarely  white,  large,  solitoiy,  somewhat 
nodding. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Requires 
a  gritty,  well-drained  soil,  and  exposed 
situation  with  plenty  of  moisture  during 
growth.  It  muea  a  handsome  carpet  in 
the  rock  garden. 

C.  aliHn*.  —  A  pretty  Tyrolese  rock 
plant  6-9  in.  high,  covered  with  a  slight 
greyish  down.  Leaves  linear  lance- 
ehaped,  slightly  crenate,  lower  ones 
crowded.  Flowers  in  July,  deep  blue, 
about  i  in.  across,  in  a  loose  pyramidal 
apike. 

Culture  tie,  ae  above.  Suitable  for 
limestone  niches  in  the  rockery. 

C.  bakhbuana. — A  singular  and  bean- 
tifat  hybrid  between  C.fragilit  and  the 
white  variety  of  C.  itophylla  with  creeping 
hury  stems  and  roondleh  ooarselj  toothed 
leaves,  densely  covered  with  long  straight 
whitish  hairs.  When  quite  yomtg  the 
leaves  are  of  a  pale  violet  colour,  when 
old  edged  with  creamy  white.  Flowers  in 
May  and  June,  soft  lilac-blue,  and  remark- 
able for  having  the  sepals  developed  into 
S  shortly  stalked  ordinary  green  leaves. 

Culture  Jc.  as  above.  Owing  to  the 
imperfect  anthers  in  the  flower,  this  plant 
wiD  probably  have  to  be  increased  almost 
fintirely  by  cuttings  which  may  be  in- 
serted in  sandy  soil  about  Febnury  and 


C.  barbata.  —  A  deep-rooting  native 
of  the  European  Alps  6-16  in.  l^h,  with 
hairy  lance-shaped  leaves.  Flowers  in 
June,  pale  blue,  woolly  in  the  throat  of 
the  corolla,  in  loose  racemes.  The 
variety  alba  has  white  flowers,  and  b  a 
pretty  plant  for  the  rock  garden. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 


-A  somewhat  hairy 
species  about  1^  ft.  high,  native  of  Mt. 
Olympns.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong  or 
ovate,  crenate.  Flowers  m  Uay,  purple- 
blue,  with  a  pale  yellow  base. 
Culture  ie.  as  above. 

C.  bouMiletiBis.— A  native  of  Europe 
3-8  ft.  high.  Leaves  heart-shaped  ovate, 
pointed,  seriulate.  Flowers  in  July, 
rather  small,  bloiah-violet,  in  long  ra- 
cemes. There  is  a  pretty  variety  with 
white  flowers. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

C.  cvapitoia.  —  A  beantifnl  strong- 
growing  alpine,  4-6  in.  high.  Lower 
leaves  crowded,  shortly  staked,  ovate, 
glandularly  toothed,  shining  green. 
Flowers  from  May  to  August,  deep  blue, 
drooping,  solitary,  or  8-4  on  the  ton  of 
each  stem.  The  variety  Ma  has  miite 
flowers. 

Culture  itc,  as  above.  A  fine  plant 
for  nooks,  comers,  crevices  to.  in  the 
rock  garden  in  good  rich  loom. 

C.  carpatica.— A  pretty  Transylvanian 
rook  plant  9-13  in.  high.  Lower  leaves 
long-stalked,  ovate,  heart-shaped  toothed, 
upper  ones  short -stalked,  ovate  acute. 
luowers  from  June  to  August,  blue, 
broadly  bell-shaped,    in    loose    panicles. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
species,  the  beet  being  alba  with  smaller 
wavy  white  flowers ;  pelciformi*,  a  seed- 
ling form  9-18  in.  high,  wiUi  ovate  heart- 
shaped  toothed  leaves,  and  fragrant  lilac 
flowers,  nearly  2  in.  across ;  turbitiata, 
similar  but  dwarfer,  with  deep  purple, 
erect  flowers,  or  pale  purple  in  the  form 
known  as  pallida.  The  white  and  blue 
forma  mixed  look  very  pretty. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  caucaaica.^A  handsome  Caucasian 
specisB  6-9  in.  high.  Leaves  bluntly  obo- 
vate,  or  lance-shaped.  Flowers  in  July, 
violet-blue,  bearded  inside,  drooping. 

CttltuTB  dc.  as  above. 
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—A  oharming  Italian  rook 

EUnt  about  8  in.  high,  with  rosettes  of 
luntly  obovale  or  ovate-obloDg  leaves. 
Flowers  in  Jtuie,  deep  blue,  solitaiy, 
erect  and  very  attractive. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  cervicaria  (Tkroatwort).  —  A 
European  biennial  1-2  ft.  high.  Leaves 
bluntly  linear  lancc-shaped  or  pointed, 
orenate- serrate.  Flowers  in  Jnly,  blue, 
hury  outside,  in  roond  heads. 

Culture  ^c.  as  tthove.  Being  a  biennial 
it  is  necessary  to  aow  seeds  every  year  to 
maintain  a  stock  of  this  species. 

C.  coUiiuL  —  A  Caucasian  species 
about  1  ft.  high,  with  ovate -oblong 
erenate  or  tance.shaped  linear  leaves. 
Flowers  in  July  and  Angust,  deep  blue, 
in  long  one- Bided  racemes. 

Culiure  de.  as  above. 

C.  dichotonuu— A  hairy  annual  about 
6  in.  high,  native  ol  S.W.  Europe,  with 
forked  branches  and  ovate  acute  slightly 
erenate  leaves.  Flowers  in  July,  bluish- 
purple,  drooping,  solitary  in  the  forks  of 
the  orancbes  and  stem. 

Culture  ifc,  as  above.  Sow  seeds  in 
gentle  heat  in  March  or  in  the  open 
ground  in  April  every  year. 

C.  dratuefolia.  —  A  hairy  Grecian 
annual  about  3  in.  high,  with  much- 
forked  stems,  and  elliptic  oblong  toothed 
leaves.  Flowers  in  July,  white,  tipped 
with  violet-blae.  There  is  a  pure  white 
variety,  oUa. 

Cutiur«  (fc.  as  above.  Sowseedswhere 
intended  to  bloom  in  the  rockery  every 

ear  in  April  or  Me^,  or  in  gentle  heat  in 
arch,  and  afterwuds  priek  out  (he  seed- 
lings. 


i  pretty  creeping  downy 
rock  plant  about  8  m.  high,  native 
of  Piedmont.  Leaves  roundish  or  heart- 
shaped,  coarsely  and  sharply  toothed. 
Flowers  from  June  to  Angust,  bluish- 
purple,  in  racemes  or  panicles. 
Culture  ifc.  as  above. 


—A  downy  rook  plant 
2-4  in.  high,  native  of  Piedmont,  having 
heart-shaped  oval  acute  leaves  with 
coarsely  toothed  margins.  The  blaish- 
pnrple  flowers  appear  from  June  to  August 
in  olasters  or  pamcles. 

Cvllurt  <fc.  as  above. 

C.  elegans.— A  pretty  and  little  known 
Sberian  perennial  i~S  ft.  high  with  oval 


lance-shaped  acute  leaves,  rounded  or 
heart-shaped  at  the  base  and  irregularly 
toothed  on  the  margins ;  the  lower  leares 
have  long  stalks,  and  are  greyish-green 
and  rough  beneath.  The  rather  large 
drooping  flowers  appear  in  June  and  July, 
and  are  bone  in  a  long  spike  at  the  ends 
of  the  shoots. 

Culture  do.  as  above. 

C.  Erinna.~-A  haiir  annual  specie* 
8-9  in.  high,  native  of  the  Heditenanean 
region.  Leaves  obovate  or  ovate,  toothed. 
Flowera  from  May  to  August,  pale  bluish, 
rose  or  white,  bearded  at  the  base. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above.  Sow  aeedc 
every  year  in  April  and  May  in  parts  of 
the  rockery  where  the  plants  are  intended 
to  bloom,  and  thin  out  the  aeedtings. 

C.  exdaa.— A  rare  rook  plant  &-6  in. 
high,  native  of  the  mountains  of  Central 
Europe.  Leaves  linear  pointed,  slightly 
toothed  or  entire.  Flowers  in  Jnne.blne, 
solitary,  drooping. 

Culture  iff.  as  above. 

C.  fraeilis  (C.  BaTrelieri).—A  South 
Italian  rock  plant  4-6  in.  high,  with  more 
or  less  prostrate  branches,  downy  when 
young.  Leaves  more  or  less  ronndiah 
heart-  or  kidney -shaped,  rather  deeply 
lobed.  Flowers  in  July  and  August, 
clear  lilac-purple,  white  in  the  oenUe, 
solitary  or  in  pairs,  more  or  less  ereot. 

Culture  ite.  as  above.  Owing  to  its 
trailing  habit  this  species  is  suitable  for 
growing  in  hanging  pots  or  baskets. 

C.  garganica. — A  very  variable  Italian 
rook  plant  8-6  in.  high.  Lower  leaves 
long-stalked,  kidney- sh aped ;  upper  ones 
heart-shaped,  erenate,  toothed,  downy. 
Flowers  from  May  to  September,  blue, 
rotate,  deeply  5-lobed,  in  axillary  clusters. 
The  variety  hirtuta  has  sancer-ahaped 
purple-blue  flowers,  and  leaves  densely 
covered  with  long  stiff  white  hairs. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  s^omeiata. — A  handsome  British 
and  European  species  1-2  ft.  high.  Lower 
leaves  long-stalked  oblong  or  ovate  heart- 
shaped  erenate ;  upper  ones  sessile  ovate, 
half  stem- clasping.  Flowers  in  Septem- 
ber and  October,  bright  blue,  mostiy  in  a 
terminal  head.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties  and  forms,  the  best  known  being 
dahuriea  with  large  heads  of  deep  blue 
flowers.  There  is  also  a  double-flowered 
variety,  jlonjiWo,  andu/ba,  a  somewhat 
rare  white-flowered  one. 
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CulUtre  <fc.  as  above.  Thejr  all  grow 
well  im  dry  ehklky  soil. 

C.  graadii — A  fine  Siberian  species 
1-2  ft.  high,  with  onstalked  Unoe-Btaaped 
semtte  leaves.  Flowers  in  June,  pale 
violet-blue,  broadly  bell-shaped,  with 
pointed  lobes.     Alba  is  a  white-flowered 

Culture  <te.  as  above. 

C.  Grosiecki.-~-A  handsome  species 
with  leafy  sterna  about  2}  ft.  high,  native 
of  E.  Europe.  Leaves  lai^,  heart-shaped 
pointed,  coareelv  toothed.  Flowers  in 
Bnminer,  violet,  large,  in  long  raoemeB. 

Culture  tic.  ae  above. 

C,  liBjIodKetiaia.-~This  pretty  rook 
plant  A~Q  in.  high  is  supposed  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  C.  oarpattca  or  C.  palla 
and  C.  ptuilla.  Lower  leaves  ronndish 
heart-shaped,  slightly  crenate ;  upper  ones 
ovate  hcATt-ahaped,  distinctly  toothed. 
Flowers  in  August,  pole  blue,  open  bell- 

CuUure  itc.  as  above. 

C.  Hendersoni.  —  A  handsome  plant 
about  1  ft.  high,  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  be- 
tween C.  alliaritB/olia  and  C.  carpalica. 
Lower  leaves  more  or  less  heart-shaped 
ovate,  slightly  orenate,  on  long  stallu; 
upper  ones  sessile,  oblong.  Flowers  from 
July  to  September,  rich  mauve,  in  large 
pyramidal  racemes. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above. 

C.  iaopt^ll*  (0.  fiorifyuittda).—A  beaa- 
tifo]  free-flowering  Italian  species  3-6  in. 
high,  with  slender  trailing  stems,  with 
atsjked  roundish  heart-shaped,  crenately 
toothed  leaves.  Flowers  in  July  and 
August,  over  1  in.  across,  pate  lilao-blne, 
witb  a  grey  eentre.  deeply  salver -shaped. 
The  variety  alba  is  exactly  hke  the  t^pe 
but  has  pure  white  dowers.  The  vanety 
liayi  is  a  quite  new  and  beantifnl  fi-ee- 
flowering  form,  with  downy  and  greyiah- 
white  heart  -  shaped  coarsely  toothed 
leaves,  and  bright  mauve-blne  flowers 
□early  2  in.  across. 

Culture  da.  as  above.  Cnttings  rooted 
in  heat  in  February  produce  fine  flower- 
ing plants  by  July  and  August.  This 
species  and  its  varieties  are  valuable  for 
growing  in  hanging  baskets  or  pots  owing 
to  the  tnulixig  stems  which  are  studded 
with  blossoms.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
regarded  as  hardy  except  in  the  mildest 
parts  of  the  MUtb  and  west. 


C.  Jacobsea.— A  half-hardy  basb  2-8 
ft  high,  native  of  Cape  de  Verde.  Leaves 
sessile  or  nearly  so.  more  or  less  oblong, 
ovate  narrowed  at  the  base  ;  upper  ones 
heart-shaped  half  stem-clasping.  Flowers 
in  early  summer,  deep  blue,  1-1  j  in.  long 
on  curved  pedic^. 

CullurB  (fc.  as  above.  This  species 
is  not  very  well-known.  It  may  possibly 
stand  the  winter  in  the  mildest  parts  Ot 
the  south  and  west  coasts. 


(C.  oeltidifolia).  ~  A 
vigorous  Caocasiaj]  species  2^  ft.  high, 
with  sessile  ovate  Wee-shaped  sharply 
toothed  leaves.  Flowers  froni  July  to 
September,  milky  white,  tinged  with  bine, 
erect,  in  loose  panicles.  The  variety 
eierulea  has  bine  flowers. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above. 

C.  lainiifolia. — A  handsome  CaucosiaQ 
species  2-2J  ft.  high,  with  heart-shaped 
toothed  leaves  with  a  whitish  under  sur- 
face, and  beautiful  drooping  white  flowers 
in  long  racemes  in  June  and  July. 

Culture  <tc.  OS  above. 

C.  Langadorffiana. — A  native  of  the 
mountains  of  N.  Asia  and  America,  8-9 
in.  high,  with  lanoe-shaped  toothed  leaves. 
Flowers  blue,  solitary,  or  in  few-flowered 
panicles  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
C.  rotvndifoUa. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 

C.  Iatifolia.^A  strong-growing  BriliBh 
plant  8-6  ft  high,  with  ovate  lonce-shaped 
pointed  and  toothed  leaves,  often  6  in. 
long  and  2  in.  broad.  Flowers  in  July, 
blue,  axillary,  fbnning  a  leafy  raceme. 
The  variety  alba  has  while  flowers; 
eriacarpa  has  luury  leaves  and  c«l^ ; 
maerantka  is  a  hybrid  form  with 
hairy  stems  and  leaves  and  large  blue 
flowers;  BurghaitiaaA  Van  Houttei  are 
two  fine  forms — probably  hybrids — with 
pale  and  dark  bine  drooping  flowers  about 
2  in.  long,  and  deeplv  S-lobed. 

Culture  dc.  as  aoove. 

C.  LccOingi. — An  annual  species  6-18 
in.  high,  native  of  S.W.  Europe.  Lower 
leaves  ovate  kidney-shaped  ;  upper  ones 
ovate  atem-clasping.  Flowers  in  July, 
blue  or  violet,  white  at  the  base,  with  a 
deep  coloured  zone  beneath  the  middle. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Seeds  must  be 
sown  annually  to  keep  up  a  stock  of  this 
species  either  in  the  border  where  it  is 
required  to  bloom,  or  in  gentle  heat  about 
March,  afterwards  priokmg  the  seedlings 
out  when  lai^e  enough. 
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C.  nucroityla.  —  A  beanUM  bnahy 
annaal  1-2  ft.  higb,  native  of  the  Taurus 
MoQntams.  Leaves  ovate -oblong  or 
lance-ehaped,  hairy,  ronghish.  Flowera 
in  July,  erect,  about  2  in.  octobb,  purple, 
beautifully  veined  with  violet,  and  remark- 
able for  a  long  thick  club-like  protruding 
etjle. 

Culture  ifc.  hb  above.  The  seeds  of 
this  pretty  annual  may  be  sown  in  gentle 
heat  in  March  and  the  Beedlings  pricked 
out  when  large  enough  to  handle,  after- 
wards trsjisferring  to  the  open  border  in 
May.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  ont  of 
doore  where  the  plants  are  to  bloom  in 
April  and  Uay,  and  the  seedlings  thinned 
ont  about  0-12  in.  apart. 

C.  Medium  {CimleTbury  Bell).  ~  A 
beautiful  bushy  biennial  2-4  ft.  high, 
native  of  S.  Europe,  with  roughisb  hajry 
stems  and  sessile  ovate  laace- shaped 
bluntly  toothed  leaves.  Flowers  in  June 
and  Jnly,  of  various  coloars — blue,  white, 
purple,  pink  fto.,  broadly  bell-sbaped,  in- 
flated at  the  base,  lobes  more  oi  less  re- 

The  variety  ealycaniliema  is  remark- 
able for  the  way  in  which  the  calyi  of  the 
flowers  has  been  developed  into  a  coloured 
body  tike  a  second  or  even  third  corolla. 
This  duplication  of  corollas  has  given  rise 
to  the  Clip  and  Saucer  aftA  Hosr-m-Hote 
varieUes  now  so  well  known. 

Culture  and  Propagatiim. — Seeds  of 
Canterbury  Bells  are  best  sown  thinly  in 
Aprilin  the  open  border,  or  in  shallow  boxes 
under  glass.  The  seedlings  when  large 
enough  may  be  transplanted  to  a  shat^ 
border  and  well  watered.  In  Septembw 
the;  may  be  again  transplanted  where 
they  are  to  blocon  in  the  flower  borders 
the  following  season.  The  plants  should 
be  at  least  2  ft.  apart.  Seeds  are  pro- 
duced in  abundance. 

C.  miraUlis.  ^-  A  beautiful  Caucasian 
species  1-2  ft.  high,  with  rather  straggling 
hairy  stems,  and  roundish  toothed  leaves. 
Flowers  in  June  and  July,  2  In.  across, 
broadly  bell-shaped,  pole  blue,  erect,  in 
loose  panicles.    Ripens  seed  freely. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above.  This  remarkable 
species  has  been  only  a  few  years  in 
cultivation,  and  has  proved  t4>  be  perfectly 
hardy,  at  least  in  the  Thames  VtJley.  It 
ripens  seeds  freely,  and  in  favourable 
positions  the  young  plants  come  up  all 
round  the  parent,  and  may  be  transplanted 
in  spring. 


C,  nitida  <C.  plani^a).  —  A  Nwth 
American  species  6-9  in.  high,  with 
rosettes  of  leathery  dark  shining  green 
oblong  orenate  leaves.  Flowers  in  sum- 
mer, blue  or  white,  bell-shaped  rotate,  in 
spiked  rooemeE. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

C  noblUa. — A  noble  Chinese  species 
1^-2  ft.  high.  Lower  leaves  long-stalked 
ovate,  tootited,  upper  ones  lance-shaped 
sessile  or  nearly  so,  ell  hairy.  Flowers 
in  July,  reddish- violet,  creamy,  or  white, 
spotted,  8  in.  or  more  long,  drooping, 
crowded  near  the  ends  of  the  branohes. 
The  white-flowered  form  is  rather  better 
known  than  the  species. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  In  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  it  is  advisable  in 
severe  winters  to  give  a  little  protection 
to  the  crowns  of  uiis  specie*  as  it  may 
not  prove  to  be  perfectly  hardy  except  in 
the  milder  parts. 

C.  peregrina.  —  A  native  of  Mount 
Lebanon  with  angnUr  stems  about  2  ft. 
high.  Lower  leaves  obovate,  upper  ones 
ovateacnte,  all  orenate.  Flowers  in  July, 
deep  violet  at  the  base,  becomiog  paler 
upwards,  in  dense  spiked  racemes. 

Culture  itc.  aa  above. 

C.  perticKfolia.  —  A  fine  Eurc^eui 
species  1-6  ft.  high,  now  naturalised  in 
the  woods  of  YoM^^iire  and  BanfEshire. 
Leaves  S-4  in.  long,  narrowly  lanoe- 
shaped.  Flowers  in  June  and  July,  blue, 
large,  broadly  bell-shaped,  B  together  in 
the  axils  of  Uie  upper  leaves,  the  middle 
one  opening  first.  There  are  some  fine 
varieties,  the  best  being  alba,  pure  white ; 
alba  eoronaia,  white  semi-double ;  alba 
fi.  pi.  double  white ;  alba  grandifiora  and 
olba  maasitna,  large  pure  white,  %^-9  in. 
across.  There  are  also  semi-doubte  and 
doable  blue  varieties. 

Cultwre  and  Propagatityn.  —  After 
flowering  the  plants  may  be  divided 
carefully  and  placed  in  nice  sandy  loam. 
In  spring  cuttings  may  be  rooted  under 
glass,  or  every  young  growth  will  make  a 
good  strong  plant.  Plants  may  also  be 
rslBed  from  seeds  as  stated  above  under 
the  general  instructions,  p.  062. 

C.  petneft. — A  native  of  the  Uaritime 
and  Tyrolese  Alps,  with  tufts  of  downy 
leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  in  sumtner. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  This  should  be 
grown  in  dry  sunny  parts  of  the  rockery, 
and  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  or  seed 
in  spring. 
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C.  portwchUgiMMi  (U.  muraiit). — 
A  native  of  H.  Europe  8-4  iu.  high,  with 
rounded  bluntly  toothed  leaves,  and 
niEMseB  of  paJe  purple  beU-shaped  Sowers 
in  June  and  Jul;. 

(Tutinre  de.  as  above.  An  excellent 
rook  or  wall  plant  in  crevioeii. 

C.  pnmnlKfolia.  —  A  hairy-Btemmed 
Pottngnaae  speciea  1-8  ft.  hitfh.  Lower 
iMves  unequallj'  &nd  daub^  crenate, 
lanee-shaped,  blnntish ;  upper  ones  ovate 
oblong  acute.    Flowers  in  July,  blue  or 

Snrple,  bell-shaped  rotate,  with  a  whitish 
owny  baB«,  artuiged  in  i^iked  neeiueB. 
Culivre  dc.  m  above. 
C.  pnlla. — A  chaiming  deoiduons  rook 
pl&nt  8^  in.  high,  native  of  the  Austrian 
Alps.  Lower  leaves  shortly  stalked  ovats 
roundish,  npper  ones  sessile  ovate, 
aonte.     Flowers  in  June,  violet-blue,  bell- 

Culture  <te.  as  above.  Thrivee  in 
sandy  peat  and  leaf  soU,  and  goes  to  rest 
until  spring  after  flowering. 

With  this  species  may  be  associated 
C.  a.  F.  Wilnm,  a  beautiful  hybrid  abont 
1  ft.  high,  between  C.  paUa  and  C.  ear- 
patUa  Ivrbitutla,  Flowers  deep  blue. 
There  is  a  form  with  smaller  flowers  and 
somewhat  yellowish  leaves. 

C.  punctata.  —  A  Siberian  tuid  Japa- 
nese hairy  species  about  Ij  ft.  high, 
nearljrelated  to  C  na6iZM.  Leaves  ovate 
acute,  somewhat  orenatc.  Flowers  droop - 
injS,  cylindrical,  whitish  spotted  with  red 
within. 

Cultttre  i#c.  ae  above. 

C.  pniill«(C.  modetta;  C.  jmmila).— 
A  pretty  Swiss  species  rarely  exceeding 
4  m.  high.  Leaves  tofted,  heart-shaped, 
toothed,  deep  shining  green.  Flowers  in 
July  and  August,  drooping,  pale  or  dark 
bhui.  In  racemes.    The  variety  alha  has 

«  white  flowers  ;  jtalivfaisapaler  blae 


Culture  ite.  as  above.  Best  in  moist 
•andy  soil. 

C.  pynuiridalia  (phimney  Bell  Flower). 
A  vigorous  perennial  4-0  ft.  hi|;h.  native 
of  Camiola  and  Dalmatia,  with  broad 
ovate  oblong,  somewhat  heart-shaped 
ghuidularly  toothed  leaves.  Flowers 
from  July  to  September,  pale  blue,  6 
together  in  the  aiils  of  the  upper  leaves 
or  braets,  forming  a  dense  erect  pyramidal 
raceme.  The  variety  alba  has  pure 
white  flowers. 


Culture  dtc.  as  above.  This  species 
and  its  variety  are  largely  grown  as  pot- 
plants  for  conservatory  decoration.  Seeds 
are  sown  every  year  and  the  plants  are 
treated  as  biennials. 


-A  compact  sturdy  rock 

flant  2-8  in.  high,  native  of  Switzerland, 
taly  la>  Leaves  almost  stalkless, 
ovate,  downy,  alightly  toothed.  Flowers 
in  June,  bloe,  erect,  1-B  on  a  stem. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  This  species 
requires  fine  sandy  soil  in  warm  comers 
of  the  rookery.  Slugs  are  very  fond  of 
it  in  some  g^dens,  and  a  watoh  should 
be  kept  for  them  in  spring  when  the 
yonng  growths  are  appearing.  A  little 
soot  and  lime  around  the  tufts  will  prevent 

C.  ramosisiima  (C.  Loreyi).— An  annual 
species  native  of  Greece,  &-I3  in.  high. 
Leaves  sessile  glaucous  obovate  or  ovate 
lance-shaped  crenate,  or  linear  above. 
Flowers  in  Jane,  pale  blae  with  a  white 
base.  There  is  a  pure  white-flowered 
variety. 

Culture  dto.  as  above.  Raised  from 
seeds  every  year. 

.  C.  raponcaloldes.  —  A  European  spe- 
cies 2-4  ft.  high,  with  roughish  ovate 
pointed  crenate  or  serrulate  leaves,  sessile 
above,  shortly  stalked  below.  Flowers 
in  June  and  July  in  branched  spikes, 
drooping,  bluish -violet,  slightly  bearded 
inside,  Ij  in-  long.  The  variety  tra- 
cheHotdet  hae  stems,  leaves,  and  calyx 
covered  with  stiff  white  hairs. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

C.  RcptmcnluB  (Aa.mpton).-~A  pretty 
British  and  European  tleshy-rooted 
biennial  2-8  ft.  high.  Leaves  1-8  in.  long, 
long-stalked,  broadly  ovate,  obscure^ 
tooued.  Flowers  in  July  and  August, 
f  in.  long,  reddish -purple,  blue  or  white, 
in  erect  panicles. 

CvMure  dtc.  as  above.  Bequires  moist 
sandy  soil. 

C.  retroTHL — A  downy  tufted  annual 
6-8  in.  high,  native  of  Asia  Minor. 
Lower  leaves  roundish  obovate,  upper 
ones  oval  lance -shaped.  Flowers  in 
June  and  July,  lilac  .rose. 

Culture  Aq,  as  above.  Seeds  may  be 
sown  in  cold  frames  or  shallow  boxes  in 
Beptember  or  in  April,  and  the  seedlings 
bansplanted  9-12  in.  apart  in  May. 

C.  rhomboidalii  (C.  rhomhoidea).  — 
A  European  species  l->)  ft.  high,  with 
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MMile     OTftte  ■  ftcute,    serrate     leaves. 
Flowen  in  July,  bine,  drooping,  in  loom 


Culture  tie.  as  above. 
C.   rotundifolift  {BluebBll;  Ewrehell). 
A  pretty  British  Harebell  S-12  in.  high. 
Lower    leaves    stalked,  roimdieh  heart- 
shaped,  crenately  tootlied;    npper  tmee 
linear  or  laaee-shoped.     Flowers    from 
June   to    Angnst,  deep   blue,  drooping. 
The    variety    aiha    hais    white    flowers; 
and  the  variety  Hotti  is  rich  Uue,  loiter 
than  the  type,  and  with    npper   linear 
pointed  leaves,  sometimeH  8-4  in.  long. 
Culture  tie.  ae  above. 
C.    nrnMtica.  —  A    native    of    the 
Cancoana  with  downy  stems  1-2  ft,  high. 
Lower     leaves     stalked,     heart  -  shaped, 
rather  hastate,  orenately  toothed;  upper 
ones  ovate-Ion  ce- shaped,  serrate.  Flowers 
from    May   to    July,   pale    violet  -  blue, 
nodding,  in  loose,  one-sided  racemes. 
Culture  lie.  as  above. 
C.  Mxatilla.— A  very  rare  rock  plant 
e  in.  high,  native  of  Crete.    Leaves  tnfted 
ovate-n>oon- shaped,  crenate.     Flowers  in 
M!ay,  blue,  naddmg,  8-5  in  a  loose  raceme. 
Culture  lie.  as  above. 
C.    Scheuchzeii  —  A  native  of  the 
8.  Enropeau  Alps  6-6  in.  high.     Lower 
leaves  broadly  rounded,  ovate  or  heart- 
shaped,     serrate ;      upper     ones     linear. 
Flowers  in  Jnly  and  August,  deep  blue, 
drooping,  broadly  bell-shaped,  on  slender 
stems. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 
C.    ScoulerL— A    native    of    N.W. 
America  about  1    ft.  high,    with    long- 
stalked     ovate     or     ovate-lance -shaped, 
roarsely  toothed  leaves.    Flowers  in  Jnly 
and  August,  pale  blue,  in  panicles. 
Culture  rfr.  as  above. 
C.  aibirica,— A  hairy  biennial  l-lj  ft. 
high.    Widely  distributed  through  E.and 
S.  Europe.    Lower  leaves  stalked,  bluntly 
obovate,  crenate ;  upper  ones  oblong  lance- 
shaped,  pointed,  wavy.     Flowers  in  July, 
bluish -violet,  drooping,  about  1  in.  long. 

The  variety  divergent  (C.  gpalhulata) 
has  rather  large  violet  flowers,  somewhat 
erect  at  first  but  drooping  when  expanded. 
The  variety  eximia  is  dwarf  and  compact 
in  habit,  with  pale  blue  or  violet  flowers. 
('ulture  dc.  as  above. 
C.  soldanellvflon.  —  A  curious  tem- 
perate European  speoies  about  1  ft.  high, 
with  long,    linear  acute,  sessile  leaves. 


Flowers  in  June,  bine,  semi-donble,  with 
deeply  out  lobes, 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Closely  related 
to  C,  Totundi/oUa. 

C.  ■pecioMU  —  A  Fyrenean  species 
1-lj  ft.  high.  Lower  leaves  seeailfl, 
linear  lanoe-shaped,  in  rosettes;  upper 
ones  linear.  Flowers  in  June  and  July, 
blue,  puiple,  or  white,  about  1  in.  long, 
bearded  mside,  arranged  in  a  pyramidal 
raceme. 

Cultwre  rfc.  as  above. 

C.  apicata.  —  A  European  biennial 
1-2  ft,  high.  Lower  leaves  downy, 
crowded,  sessile,  linear  lance-shaped ; 
upper  ones  linear  pointed.  Flowen  in 
July,. violet-blue,  stukless,  1-8  bom  eaoh 
braoi  in  long  spikes. 

Culture  itc.  aa  above. 


C.   stricta,  —  An  Am 


1-2  ft.  high.  Leaves  haliy,  ovate-lano»- 
shaped  acnte,  serrate.  Flowers  in  July, 
blue,  tubular,  few,  in  spikes. 

Culture  do.  as  above. 

C.  thyrsoides.  —  A  hairy  biennial 
1-1}  ft.  high,  native  of  the  Alps  and 
Carpathians.  Leaves  entire,  hairy,  in 
rosettes;  lower  ones  bluntly-lance- shaped ; 
upper  ones  linear  lance-shaped  acute. 
Flowers  in  July,  pale  yellow,  sessile, 
oblong,  in  dense  pyramids!  spikes. 

Culture  (tc.  as  above.  Should  be 
grown  in  lime  rubble  in  well-drained 
sunny  parts  of  the  border  or  rockery. 

C.  toiu msfffuiw"*,  —  A  handsome 
Italian  alpine  9-12  in.  high,  with  more 
or  less  drooping  stents.  Leaves  sessile  or 
nearly  so,  linear  lance-shaped,  pointed, 
serrate.  Flowers  in  July  and  August, 
pale  blue,  tubular,  slightly  angled,  in 
closely  set  axillary  cymes. 

CuUare  Ac,  as  above.  This  is  closely 
related  to  C.  vxddatevniama,  and  is  some- 
times regarded  aa  a  variety  of  it. 

C.  Trachelium.  —  A  handsome  and 
vigorous  European  species  2-6  ft.  high, 
with  angnlar  stems,  and  ronghish,  heart 
shaped,  caareely  toothed,  Nettle  -  like 
leaves,  lower  ones  stalked,  upper  nensile. 
Flowers  in  July,  blue,  large,  in  leafy 
racemes,  2-6  together,  sometimes  solitary. 
The  variety  aXha  haa  white  flowers ;  own 
plena,  double  white ;  and  Jlore  pleno,  a 
double  blue  form. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 
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C  tridiocMlycuM.— A  vigaroiis  Euro- 
peon  speoiea  1-fi  ft.  high,  with  shortly 
stalked,  OTate  ■  oonte,  oousely  toothed 
leaves.  Flowen  in  Julj,  blue,  1-8  in 
the  sxil  of  each  bract,  in  terminal  spiltM. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

C.  Teraicolor.  —  A  native  of  Greece 
8-4  ft.  high,  with  ovate- heart- shaped, 
toothed  leaves,  lower  onea  st^ed,  upper 
■eseile.  Flowers  from  July  to  September, 
deep  violet,  paler  in  the  mid^e,  bell- 
■haped  rotate,  in  long  spiked  racemes. 
There  is  a  variety  oaJIed  Bo*ani. 

Cviiiire  da.  ae  above. 

C  waldsteiniana. — A  Hrmgarian  rook 
plant  4-6  in.  high,  with  greyish  lance- 
shaped,  serrate  leaves,  lower  ones  blunt, 
upper  pointed.  Flowers  in  Jane,  violet- 
blue,  erect. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

C.  Warleyi— This  pretty  little  Bell 
Flower,  aboat  6  in.  high,  recenUy  ori^- 
nated  in  the  garden  of  Miss  Wilmott, 
Warley  Place,  Ksaei,  and  may  possibly 
be  a  hybrid  between  C.  itophylla  and  a 
variety  of  C.  carpatiea.  Lower  leaves 
with  stalks  aboot  2  in.  long,  and  roundish 
heart-shaped  coarsely  toothed  blades; 
mpet  ones  shortly  stalked,  lanoe-shaped. 
Flowers  in  July,  bright  pmrple,  rotate, 
with  2  alternating  corollas. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above. 

C.  Zoyai.  —  A  pretty  little  alpine, 
aboDt  8  in.  high,  native  of  Camiola. 
Leaves  crowded,  ovate- spoon -shaped  or 
obovate-lance-shaped,  upper  ones  linear. 
Flowws  in  JTUte,  drooping,  pole  bine, 
with  deeper  lines. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  Should  be 
grown  in  ammy  crevices  in  rich  sandy  soil. 

SPECULARIA  (Venub's  Lookinq- 
Glass}.— A  genus  of  B  species  of  erect  or 
decumbent,  hairy  or  smooth,  aunnol  herbs, 
with  alternate  entire  or  toothed  leaves. 
Flowers  axillary,  sessile,  or  shortly  stalked, 
the  upper  ones  in  panicles.  Calyx  tube 
odnate,  oblong  or  linear,  limb  6-parted. 
Corolla  somewhat  rotate  or  broadly  bell- 
sht^fed,  £-lobed.  Stamens  free.  Ovaij 
inferior  S.oelled.  Stigma  shortly  S-lobed. 
Capsnle  oblong  or  linear. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Specu- 
lariaa  grow  in  ordinary  garden  soil  and 
often  reproduce  themselves  annually  from 
self-sown  aeeds.  They  ore  pretty  annuals 
for  the  front  of  borders  or  rockeries  and 
are  very  efiective  when  grown  in   large 


bold  masses.  By  sowing  the  seeds  when 
ripe,  and  at  intervale  from  April  to  mid- 
suimner,  a  good  succession  of  blossom  is 
maintained. 

S.  hybrida  (Com  Violet).— A  more  or 
less  decumbent  British  species  6-10  in. 
high,  with  ovate  or  spoon-shaped  leaves, 
lower  ones  broadly  stalked,  upper  ones 
sessile.  Flowers  from  June  to  September, 
blue  inside,  lilac  outside,  cleft  to  near  the 
middle. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

S.  pentagonia. — A  native  of  the  Levant 
about  1  ft.  high.  Leaves  obovate,  ovate- 
oblong  or  lance-shaped.  Flowers  in  July, 
bine,  vrith  spreading  lobes.  There  is  a 
beautiful   white- flowered   variety   of   this 


S.  perfoUata.— A  N.  American  species 
8-16  in.  high.  Leaves  roundish  or  ovate, 
stem-daspmg,  toothed.  Flowers  from 
May  to  August,  purple-blue. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

S.  Speculum.— A  European  onnual, 
about  1  ft.  hig^,  with  more  or  less  ovate- 
oblong  or  lance-shaped  leaves.  Flowers 
in  Jul^,  purple.  There  are  several  forme 
of  this  species — the  Conunon  Venus's 
Looking  Glass — including  one  with  white 
flowers,  one  with  double  or  semi-double 
blossoms,  and  one  called  proeumhent  with 
a  veiy  trailing  habit  which  makes  it  valu- 
able for  the  front  of  borders  or  for  tnuling 
over  stones  in  the  rockery. 

Culture  <fe.  as  above. 

ADENOPHORA.— A  genua  contain- 
ing 10-15  species  of  pretty  perennial 
herbs,  with  alternate  and  somewhat 
whoried,  entire  or  coarsely  toothed  leaves. 
Flowers  shortly  stalked,  nodding,  in  loose 
terminal  racemes  or  panicles,  (^alyx  tube 
adnata,  ovoid  or  roundish ;  limb  5-parted. 
Corolla  bell -shaped,  B-lobed.  Stamens 
free.  Biso  epigynoos,  fieshy,  cup-shaped 
or  tubular.  Ovary  inferior,  8- celled. 
Stigma  S-lobed. 

Culture  arid  Propagation.  —  Adeno- 
phoras  thrive  in  rich  loamy  soil  in  warm 
sunny  positions.  Owing  to  the  fleshy 
nature  of  their  roots  they  do  not  stand 
division  well.  Nevertheless  if  carefully 
divided  in  early  autumn  or  spring,  and  the 
separated  portions  carefully  planted  and 
watered,  they  will  make  nn^  specimens. 
They  ripen  seeds  freely,  and  new  plants 
may  be  obtiuned  by  sowing  in  autumn  as 
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soon  as  ripe,  or  in  spring,  in  a  cold  frame, 
afterwards  prickinp  the  seedliitgH  out  inh) 
light  soil  and  finally  transplanting  either 
in  autumn  or  spring.  The  plante  are 
useful  for  the  decoration  of  the  rockery, 
or  in  the  flower  border. 

A.  coronopifoluL — A  native  of  Dahuria 
1-2  ft.  high,  with  ronndieh  heart-shaped 
toothed  leaveB,  the  upper  ones  being  linear 
lance-shaped  nearly  entire.  Flowers  in 
July,  blue,  8-10  in  terminal  racemes. 

Culture  de,  an  above. 

A.  denticulata  {A.  tricaipidata).^A 
Dahurian  Hpecies  about  Ij  ft.  high.  Lower 
leaves  rounded  toothed,  stalked ;  upper 
ones  sessile,  ovate  lance-shaped.  Flowers 
in  July,  blue,  small,  in  more  or  less 
elongated  racemes. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

A.  Lamardd.— A  native  of  E.  Europe, 
1-2  ft.  high.  Leaves  ovate  lance-shaped, 
sharply  toothed.    Flowers  in  Jtine,  blue. 


Culture  rfe.  as  above, 

A.  lotifolls  (A.  peretkimfoKa).  —  A 
Dahorian  species  1}  ft.  high.  Leaves  8-5 
in  a  whorl,  ovate-oblong,  pointed,  coarsely 
toothed  and  ciliated.  Flowers  in  Jnly, 
blue,  scattered  on  the  upper  portions  of 
the  stems. 

CuUtire  (fo.  as  above, 

A.  lilitfolia  (A.  FUcheri). — A  Siberian 
species  about  Ij  (t.  high.  Lower  leaves 
roundish  heart-shaped  toothed;  upper 
ones  sassile,  ovate  lance-shaped,  coarsely 
toothed.  Flowers  in  August,  blue  or 
whitish  -  blue,  sweet  -  scented,  in  loose 
pyramidal  paniolea. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  stylosa.  —  A  native  of  E.  Europe 
1-lj  ft.  high.  Lower  leaves  obovate, 
sinuate ;  upperones  ovate  pointed,  smooUi. 
Flowers    in    May,    pale    blue,    in    loose 


CulbuTe  rfc.  as  above. 

A.  Terticillata. — A  native  of  Bahuria, 
2-B  ft.  high.  Leaves  in  whorls,  roundish, 
toothed  below  ;  ovate -lance- shaped  above. 
Flowers  in  June,  pale  blue,  small,  irregu- 
larly scattered  on  the  upper  portions  of 
the  stems. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

SYMPHYANDRA.— A  genus  with  7 
species  of  perennial  herbs  having  broad, 
often  heart-shaped  toothed  leaves,  the 
lower  ones  long-stalked,  the  upper  alter- 


nate, few  or  small.  Flowers  in  loose 
panicles  or  racemes,  often  nodding. 
Calys-tube  adnate  hemiapherioal  or  turbi. 
nate ;  limb  deeply  5-  lobed  or  parted ; 
sinnses  naked,  or  dilated  into  reflexed 
appendages.  Corolla  beU- shaped,  5-lobed. 
Sl«mws  free  from  the  coroUa;  antbeis 
united  round  the  style.  Ovary  inferior 
8-celIed.    Stigma  »-lobed. 

CuH/u/re  and  Propa^atum,  —  Theae 
plants  like  a  rich  sandy  well-drained  loam 
and  situations  partially  shaded  from  the 
mid-day  sun.  They  ate  increased  by 
seeds  sown  in  spring  or  in  autumn  when 
ripe  in  cold  frames ;  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  in  sandy  soil  in  spring  and 
early  summer ;  or  by  dividing  the  roots  in 
early  auttimu  or  spring.  The  plants  may 
be  grown  in  the  rockery  or  flower  border 
and  are  effective  if  two  or  three  are  placed 
together  about  18  in.  apart. 

S.  Armena.  —  A  native  of  Eastern 
Europe,  about  2  ft.  high,  with  whitish 
downy  ovate  acute  deeply  serrated  leaves. 
Flowers  in  June,  blue,  solitary,  erect- 

Culture  /fc.  as  above. 

S.  Hofbnuu.  — A  showy  Bosnian 
speoies  1-li  ft.  high,  with  lanoe-ihaped 
sharply  toothed  leavea  Flowers  in  smn- 
mer,  large,  white,  drooping,  bearded  inside, 
over  1  in.  long,  tubular.  Calyx  leafy, 
with  5  lance-shaped  sepak  half  as  long  aa 
the  coroUa. 

CuUtire  dc.  as  above. 

S.  pendula.  —  A  showy  Caucadsn 
perennial  about  2  ft.  high,  with  drooping 
hairy  branches  and  ovate  aente  toothed 
downy  leaves.  Flowers  in  July,  creamy- 
white,  funnel-shaped.    Calyx  lobes  lance- 


S,  Wanneri  {Campanula  WanMri). 
A  native  of  Transylvania  about  6  in.  high, 
with  downy  lance  -  shaped  unequally 
t4X>thed  leaves.  Flowers  in  summer,  blue, 
borne  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  at  the 
ends  of  the  shoots. 

Ciilture  dc,  as  above. 

TRACHEUUM  (Thboatwokt).  —  A 
genus  of  4-  5  species  of  smooth  and  hairy 
perennial  herbs  or  bushes.  Flowers  in 
imibels  or  panicles.  Calyi  tube  adnate 
ovoid  or  roundish,  angled ;  limb  S.parted. 
Corolla  narrowly  tubular,  shortly  G-lobed. 
Stamens  free.  Ovojy  inferior,  nsually 
8-oelled.  Style  ultimately  protniding; 
Btagma  2-8-lobed,  fleshy. 
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L  buahy  perennial 
1-2  ft.  hif^,  native  of  Italy  and  Spitin. 
Lmtm  ovate  oonte,  shortly  stalked,  deeply 
toothed.  Flowers  from  June  to  Auffoet, 
violet-bine,  salver-shaped,  with  a  long 
naiTow  tabe.  The  variety  otftum  has 
white  flowers. 

Cultwre  wnd  FTOpagation.~-'IHaB  epa- 
cies  likes  sandy  loun  and  leaf  soil,  and 
ia  best  grown  in  warm  oomers  of  the 


rookery.  It  has  an  elegant  boshy  habit, 
and  when  covered  with  its  trusses  of  blue 
flowers  Is  very  effective.  It  is  inoraosed 
by  seeds  sown  in  gentle  heat  in  March,  or 
in  cold  frames  in  antumn  as  soon  as  ripe  ; 
or  by  onttingB  of  the  young  ahoots  in  early 
sommer,  inserted  in  sandy  soU  under  glass. 
The  roots  may  also  be  utilised  for  the 
purposes  of  inoiease. 


Series  II.  Htpootn^  (see  p.  125). 

LXIV.    VACCINIACEiE-Cranbeny  Order 

This  order  consists  of  26  genera  and  320  species  of  erect  or  prostrate,  often 
epiphytioal  shrubs  or  small  trees.  Leaves  alternate  or  scattered,  sometimes 
in  two  rows,  sessile  or  stalked,  uaaally  evergreen,  entire,  crenate  or  serrate, 
teeth  sometimes  gland-bearing.  Stipules  none.  Flowers  hermaphrodite, 
regular  or  nearly  so.  Calyx  adnate  to  the  tube  of  the  ovary ;  limb  5-,  rarely 
4-7-lobed  or  parted.  Corolla  gamopetalous,  round,  bell-shaped,  tubular  or 
inilated,  5-,  rarely  4-7-Iobed.  Stamens  twice  as  many,  rarely  eqaal  in  number 
to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla.  Ovary  inferior  2-10-oelIed,  orowned  vrith  an 
epigynoas  disc.    Fruit  a  berry,  rarely  a  drape,  or  dry,  often  very  fleshy. 

GAYLUSSACCIA.— A    genus    con-  G.  dmnoM  {Vaecinium  dumogum).— 

taimngabout40specieBafsmoothordowny  A  deciduous  N.  American  shrub  2-6  ft. 
shrubs  or  bushes  having  entire  or  serrate,  high  with  entire  obovate  oblong  thickish 
evergreen  or  rarely  deciduous  leaves,  green  leaves,  and  white  or  rosy  bell-shaped 
Flowers  small,  white,  or  scarlet,  borne  in  flowers  produced  in  long  racemes  in  June 
lew.  or  many-flowered  racemes  in  the  leaf  and  July,  followed  by  black  berries  in 
axils.  Calyx  lube  obconical  or  top-shaped,  auttunn. 
S-lobed  or  toothed.     Corolla  more  or  less  Culture  itc.  as  above, 

um-shaped  or  tubular  bell-shaped,  with  a 
round  or  6-ribbed  tube,  and  6  small  erect 
or  reflexed  lobes.  Stamens  10.  Ovary 
fi-celled.    Fruit  small,  baccate, 

Cutittre  and  Propagation.  —  Qaylus- 
saecios  are  closely  related  to  and  often 
Doixed  up  with  the  Vacoininms,  and  require 
practically  the  same  oulturol  treatment. 
They  flourish  in  moist  peaty  soil  and  may 
be  grown  in  front  of  Bnododendrons  and 
Azaleas,  or  with  dworfer  members  of  the 
Heath  order  (p.  C74).  The  plants  maybe 
increased  from  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe 
or  in  spring  on  the  surface  of  fine  sandy 
peat  and  loam,  and  require  little  or  no 
covering,  owing  to  their  small  size.  New 
plants  may  also  be  obtained  by  layering 
the  branches  in  autumn  and  detaching 
them  the  following  spring  if  well-rooted. 
Cuttings  of  the  roots  about  a  couple  of 
inches  long  will  also  often  produce  plants 
it  ptaeed  in  sandy  soil  in  brisk  bottom 
heat  in  early  qiring. 


(Vaceinium  frondotvm). 
A  slender-branohed  deoidnous  N.  Ameri- 
can ahmb  8-6  ft.  high,  with  entire  obovate. 
oblong  pale  green  leaves,  with  a  blue-green 
nnder  surface.  The  drooping  greenish- 
puiple  roundish  bell-shaped  flowers  appeiir 
in  May  and  June  in  loose  racemes,  and 
are  succeeded  in  autunm  by  deep  blue 
glaucous  berries  which  have  an  agreeable 
flavour. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 


( Vaceinium  parvijlorum  ; 
V.  retvnotwm). — A  deciduous  N.  ijnerican 
shrub  1-8  ft.  high,  with  entire  oval  or 
oblong  leaves  which,  when  young,  are 
covered  with  resinous  globules.  The  red- 
dish conical  or  cylindrical  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  short  one-sided  racemes  in  May 
and  June,  and  are  followed  by  black 
smooth  sweet -tasline  berries. 
CuliuTt  tie.  OS  above. 
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VACCINIUH  (BiLBBUT ;  Bcos- 
BBKBi;  Gbanbxbrt;  Hdcklebbrkv). — 
A  genus  containing  abont  100  species  of 
shrubs,  rarely  Wmb  or  epiphytes,  with 
persistent,  raiel;  membranoos  or  deci- 
dnons  leaves,  often  thick  and  IsMhery, 
entire  or  serrate.  Flowers  in  axillary  or 
terminal  racemes  or  oltisters  rarely  soli- 
tary. Calyx  lobeB  4-5.  Corolla  nm- 
shaped,  bell-shaped,  or  rarely  tubular  or 
oonioal,  ronnd,  verj  rarely  ribbed  or 
wigled,  limb  4-S-lobed  or  toothed. 
Stamens  8  or  10,  free.  Ovary  4-6-celled. 
Fruit  a  berry. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Vacoi- 
ninms  all  like  a  moist  peaty  soil  and  semi- 
shady  places  in  rockeries  or  beds.  They 
may  ba  increased  by  seeds  sown  nnder 
gloss  on  the  sur&ce  of  sandy  loam  and 
covered  with  wet  moss.  They  may 
germinate  in  a  couple  of  months  or  may 
remain  dormant  for  a  much  longer  period. 
Layers  may  also  be  made  dnring  the 
autumn  months.  Cuttings  of  the  roots, 
2-8  in.  long,  in  early  qtring  often  strike  in 
botbun  heat. 

Except  where  otherwise  staled  all  the 
species  described  below  are  natives  of 
temperate  Nortii  AI□eric(^  and  flower  in 
spring  or  early  summer.  The  berries  are 
sweetish  or  acid,  mostly  edible,  and  ripen 
inlateanmrner  and  aatmnn.  like  Rhodo- 
dendrons the  plants  do  not  like  anythi:^ 
in  the  shape  of  lime  mixed  with  the  soil, 
and  they  may  therefore  be  grown  with 
such  plants  and  others  belonging  to  the 
Heath  order. 


diffuntm). — Farkle- 
berry.— K  tree  fl-25  tt.  iiigh,  with  obovate 
or  roundish  oval  shining  green  leaves,  and 
B  profbaion  of  white  flowers.  Berries  black, 
small,  round. 

Cwlture  dc,  as  above. 

V.  c»ipitoniin.~A  dwarf  tufted  rock 
plant  8-6  m.  high,  with  obovate,  thickly 
serrulate  bright  green  leaves,  and  rosy  or 
nearly  white  flowere.    Fruit  bine,  sweet. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 


—A  dwarf  ehmb  9-12  in. 
high,  with  elliptic  or  oblong  lance-shaped, 
down^  entire  leaves,  and  clusters  of 
greemsh-white  flowers. 

Culture  Sc.  aa  above. 

V.  corymbosum.  —  A  shrub  5-10  ft. 
high,  with  ovate  oblong  or  elliptic  leaves, 
and  yellow -green  brancblets.  Flowers 
white  or  rose,  in  racemes  or  corymbs. 


Berries  bine-black,  with  a  eofoona  bloom. 
The  variety  amac7M/m  has  ciliated,  bright 
green  downy  leaves;  paXUAwn  {V.  olot- 
fiorum)  is  a  pale  and  glaucous,  somewhat 
downy  form. 

CuWnre  Ac.  as  above. 

V.  craaaifblium. — A  trailing  evergrMD 
speoiee,  vrith  slender  stems  2-S  fL  long, 
and  oval  or  narrowly  oblong,  shining 
green  leaves,  ^\  in.  long,  aoJd  neariy 
white,  roundish  bell-ahaped  fiowere,  m 
axillary  clusters.    Berries  blaek. 

Culture  etc.  as  above.  Buitable  for 
clambering  over  rocks  or  boulders  in  the 
rock  garden. 

V.  formosum. — A  pretty  shmb  2-8  ft 
high,  with  ovate  or  oblong,  entire,  bri^t 
green  leaves  1-2  in.  long,  and  rosy,  eylin- 
dtical  flowers  in  loose  clnsteis.  Calyx 
and  bracts  reddish. 

Culture  ifc.  aa  above. 

V.  leucostomum.  — A  smooth  ever. 
green  shrub  2-8  ft.  high,  native  of  the 
Peruvian  Andes,  with  erect  an^ed 
branches.  Leaves  neariy  sessile,  ^1  in. 
long,  oblong,  slightly  erenate.  I^owers 
scarlet,  tipped  with  white,  somewhat  hell- 
shaped,  8-4  in  a  short,  erect  cluster. 

Culture  ic,  as  above. 

V.  Uoitinia.— A  tender  shmb  2-8  ft 
high,  native  of  the  Andes.  Leaves 
shortly  stalked.  J-J  in.  Ions,  ovate  or 
lance-shaped  oblong,  crowded.  Flowers 
rosy-pink,  \  in.  long,  with  5  small  re- 
curvMl  teeth,  in  short  drooping  racemes. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

V.  Hyrainitet  (V.  Sprefwrit).  —  An 
evergreen  shmb  1-2  ft  high.  Leaves 
^1  in.  long,  obovate  or  oblong  lance- 
shaped,  shimng  green  above,  p^w  at 
glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  white  or 
rosy,  with  reddish  bracts,  in  olnsters  a 
very  short  racemes.    Berries  bine,  round. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

V.  myrtilloldes.— A  shrub  1-5  ti.  high, 
with  slightly  angled  branches,  and  ovate 
or  oval  and  oblong,  sha^Iy  toothed  leaves 
1  inch  or  more  long.  Flowers  yellowish 
or  greenish  -  white,  tinged  with  purple, 
roundish  um -shaped.  Berries  purple- 
black,  rather  acid,    Native  of  N.  America. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 


e  generally,  6-24  inches  high. 
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DT«te  •ermte,  j-l  in.  long,  rosy  when 
jtynag.  Flowen  rosy,  tinged  with  green, 
\  in.  itcroae,  Bolitar^.  BerrieB  dark  bine, 
glanooos,  ^  in.  in  diameter,  ased  for  pte- 


Calture  dc.  a 


above. 


V.  nitidnin. — A  somewhat  spreading 
everareen  shrub,  1-2  ft.  high.  Leaves 
thioK,  leathery,  shining,  obovate  or 
oblanceolate  oblong,  j-  ^  in.  long,  ob- 
mnrely  toothed.  Flowers  rosy  or  whitish, 
in  olnsters  or  very  short  raeemes.  Berries 
blaek,  somewhat  pear-shaped. 

Culture  itc.  aa  above, 

V.  ontnm.  —  A  stiffiah  evergreen 
Bhmb.  S-5  ft.  high.  Leaves  bright  green 
on  both  sides,  1  in.  or  bo  long,  thick  and 
firm,  oblong  obovate,  or  oblong  lanoe- 
shaped,  acute,  minutely  and  sharply 
tooOiMl.  Flowers  rosy  or  flcBb-coloored, 
in  short,  dense  axillary  olnsteiB.  Berries 
reddish  at  first,  black  afterwards,  sweetish. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

V.  padifolinni  (F.  maderenu).  —  A 
•omewhat  tender  sbmb,  about  6  ft.  high, 
native  of  Madeira,  with  oblong  sermlate 
leaves,  downy  beneath.  Flowers  greeniah- 
white,  droopmg,  in  leafy  racemes. 

Cutiure  dc.  as  above.  In  tbe  colder 
parts  of  the  kingdom  this  species  is  likely 
to  be  iiqured  by  severe  frosts. 

V.  pennaTlvanicum.  — A  warty- 
stemmed  shrub  9-12  in.  or  more  high. 
Leaves  oblong  lance-ahaped  or  oblong, 
with  bristly  teeth.  Flowers  white  or 
elightly  rosy,  in  clusters  or  short  racemes. 
Berries  bluish -black,  glaucous,  large  and 
sweet.  The  variety  an;E»ft/oIium,  Known 
••  '  Bluets,'  seldom  reaches  more  than 
9  in.  high,  and  has  lance-shaped  leaves. 

CuUure  dc.  as  above. 


.  (Deerberry ;  Squaw 
EuekUberry).— Pi.  shrub  2-8  ft.  high. 
Iieaves  ovu,  or  lanoe-sbaped  oblong,  dull 
green  or  glaucous.  Flowers  dull  purple 
or  yellowish-green,  nearly  all  azillaiy. 
Berries  greenish  or  yellowish,  large  pear- 
shaped  or  round,  mawkish  tasting. 

CuUwr  dc.  as  above. 

V.  nligioomm. — A  British  and  Antic 
shrub  wiu  trailing  stems  0-10  in.  long. 
Leaves  obovate  or  oblong,  ^1  in.  long, 
entire,  leathery,  glanooaB  beneath.  Flow- 
ers pale  pink.  Berries  dark  blue,  gUtn- 
cons.    A  nsefhl  rook  plant. 

CuUwre  do.  as  above. 


V.  virgatam.  —  A  somewhat  downy 
sbmb,  about  8  ft.  high.  Leaves  more  or 
less  obovate  oblong,  pointed,  minutely 
toothed,  1  in,  or  more  long.     Flowers 


rosy. 


1  short  stalks. 


twiggy 


□lusters. 


Berries  black,  sometimes  witn  a  bloom. 
The  variety  tgnellum  is  a  dwerf  form, 
with  smaU  leaves,  and  nearly  white 
flowers,  in  shorter  and  denser  olnsters 
than  the  type.  V.  fuieatam  is  a  form 
with  deep  rosy  flowers  having  red  stalks 
and  bracts. 

Cvltitre  dc.  as  above. 

V,  Vitla-Idxa  (BrawItTi* ;  Cowberry  ; 
Flowering  Box). — A  British  evergreen, 
with  wiry,  tortuous,  trailing  stems  6-18 
in.  long.    Leaves  obovate,  dotted  beneath, 

i [lossy  green  above  (like  Box),  very 
eathery,  }-li  in.  long,  entire  or  bluntly 
and  nunutelj  toothed.  Flowers  pink, 
crowded  in  short  terminal  drooping 
racemes.    TJseftil  for  the  rockery. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

OXYCOCCUS  (CuiMMREY).  —  A 
genns  with  only  a  couple  of  species  of 
very  smooth,  decumbent  or  somewhat 
erect  shrubs,  with  small,  alternate,  ever- 
green, entire  leaves.  Flowers  axilla^ 
or  terminal,  solitary  or  few,  loRg-stalked, 
nodding  or  drooping.  Characters  of  the 
flower  the  same  as  in  Vacdniwm,  except 
that  the  anthers  of  the  stamens  are 
united  in  a  cone  instead  of  being  free. 

Gultv/ra  and  Propagation The   two 

species  described  below  thrive  in  swampy 
peaty  soil,  and  are  therefore  best  grown 
near  the  water,  or  in  bog  gardens,  where 
they  are  always  likely  to  have  plenty  of 
moisture.  They  will  grow  fairly  well  in 
peaty  soil  with  Vacciniums  and  with 
Heaths  and  other  Ericaceous  plants,  but 
do  not  grow  so  quickly  as  in  moister 
places.  They  may  be  increased  in  the 
same  way  as  VacemiitTnt  from  seeds  sown 
when  ripe  or  in  spring,  and  oleo  by 
layering  the  stems,  which  root  freely  at 
the  joints.  Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
will  also  root  under  a  bell-glass. 

O.  macrocarpua  (Vaednium  macro- 
oaryum).  —  American  CraTtberry.  —  A 
creeping  slender-stemmed  N.  American 
species,  with  elliptio  oblong  blunt  leaves, 
^uoous  beneath.  Flowers  in  spring, 
pink.    Fruits  red,  largely  used  for  pre- 

Culture  dc,  ss  above. 
O.  palDStcis  (Vaednium  Oxycooout). — 
Common  Cranberry.  —  A  native  of  the 
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British    Islands    and    the    North    tern-      in    May,    pink,    with    oblong  Mgmenta. 
perate  zone.    Steine  thread-like,  creeping.      Fmit    dark    red,   with    a    strong    aoid 


.  long,  ovate,   entire,      toite. 


CuUur«  itc.  aa  above. 


LXV.    ERICACE^— Heath  Onler 

A  natural  order  coQtaining  over  50  genera  and  1000  speoieB  of  bushoB, 
shrubs,  or  trees.  Leaves  alternate,  opposite,  or  whorted,  often  persistent  and 
jointed  TTJth  the  branches.  Stipules  none.  Inflorescence  various.  Flowers 
regular,  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  free,  4-5-cleft.  Corolla  hypogynous,  regular, 
very  rarely  somewhat  irregular  or  2-lipped,  usually  4-5-cleft,  or  with  the 
petals  free,  and  the  lobes  imbricated,  twisted,  or  rarely  valvate.  Stamens 
hypogynous,  4,  6,  8,  or  10,  or  twice  those  numbers.  Ovary  superior,  2-12- 
celled.    Fruit  a  capsule,  drupe,  or  berry. 

ARBUTUS  (STIUWBBKR7  Tbbb).— A 
genus  with  about  10  species  of  emooth- 
stemmed  small  trees  or  shrubs,  having 
everin-een  alternate  stalked  entire  or 
amall-toothed  leaves.  Flowers  small,  in 
racemes,  panioles,  or  olustGra.  Calyx  bee, 
6-parted.  Corolla  round  or  ovoid-urn- 
shaped,  5 -toothed.  Stamens  10.  Disc 
tnmid  10-angled,  ovary  S-oelted.  Stigma 
obscurely  fi-lobed.  Fmit  a  round, 
smooth  or  warty  S-eelled,  many-seeded 
beny. 

GuUure  and  Propagation.  —  Straw- 
berry Trees  thrive  in  light  sandy  or 
peaty  soil,  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
country,  although  tlte  eommoQ  kind 
A.  Vnedo  will  stand  a  few  degrees  of 
frost  in  Scotland.  They  are  usually  in- 
creased from  seeds,  which  shoolo  be 
sown  in  sandy  soil  in  March,  in  gentle 
heat  or  cold  frames.  The  choicer  kinds 
may  also  be  grafted  or  budded  on  stocks 
of  A.  Unedo  in  spring.  The  branches 
may  also  be  layered  in  antumn.  They 
are  ornamental  subieots  for  the  lawn  or 
shrubbery,  and  look  very  pretty  when  in 
bloom  and  fruit. 

A.  Andrachne. — An  ornamental  tree 
10-16  ft.  high,  native  of  Greece.  Leaves 
oblong  blnntish,  entire,  or  slightly 
toothed,  smooth.  Flowers  in  March  and 
April,  greenish-white,  in  erect  terminal 
panides  clothed  with  a  clammy  down. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above. 

A.  hybrids.  —  A  graceful  shrub  or 
small  tree,  somewhat  variable  in  character, 
and  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
A.  Unedo  and^.  Andraehne,  It  has  deep 
shining  green  leaves,  and  produces  during 


the  winter  months^from  Christmas  to 
February  —  short  drooping  clusters  of 
whitish  bloBBOms  at  the  tip  of  almost 
every  shoot.  Owing  no  doubt  to  ita 
hybrid  origin  there  are  many  more  or 
less  distinct  forms  in  cultivation,  and 
these  are  often  regarded  ae  A.  Andrachne, 
the  true  form  of  which  is  not  so  common 
as  is  generally  supposed.  Among  the 
most  distinct  forms  may  be  mentioned 
tnagnifica,  phoUmiirfolia,  RolliMoni  and 
Milleri  with  large  leaves  and  pink  flowers, 
and  eerratifoUa  with  narrower  and  dis- 
tinctly toothed  leaves,  and  large  clusters 
of  yellowish  flowers. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

A.  Mennesi  (A.procera). — A  beauti- 
ful N.  American  tree  6-10  ft.  high,  with 
long-stalked,  broadly  oval  entire  smooth 
Laurel-like  leaves.  Flowers  in  September, 
white,  in  dense  terminal  racemes  and 
panicles. 

Culture  /fc.  as  abo^'c. 

A.  Unedo  {Strawberry  Tree).  —  A 
native  of  the  B.W.  of  Ireland  and  S. 
Europe,  8-13  ft.  high.  Leaves  oblong 
lance- shaped,  finely  toothed,  smooth, 
shining  green.  Flowers  in  September, 
white,  or  tinted  with  red,  drooping,  in 
terminal  clusters.  Fruits  roundish,  red, 
granular,  like  small  Strawberries,  edible 
when  perfectly  ripe.  There  are  several 
forms,  among  whiob  may  be  mentioned 
eoeoinca  and  rubra,  one  with  scarlet,  the 
other  with  red  flowers ;  microphyUa,  with 
leaves  smaller  than  in  the  typo;  Croomei, 
with  large  leaves,  reddish-pink  flowers, 
and  brownish-red   bark    on    the    young 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 
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ARCT0STAPHYL05  (Beak- 
bkrbt). — A  gennfi  with  About  IS  Bpeoiei 
of  depressed  or  erect  bushes  or  shmbs, 
with  obqaIIj  evergreen,  leathery,  entire 
or  serrate  le&vee.  Flowers  in  nodding 
terminal  r&cemea  or  paniolee.  Characters 
OS  in  ArbntuB.  Fruit  a  roundiah  amooth 
or  granular  dmpe   or  berry  with  5  atony 

CuUMre  and  Propagation. — This  is 
praotiooUy  the  same  aa  fatArbiUu*.  The 
Bearberriea  flourish  in  aandy  or  peaty 
soil,  but  are  much  hardier  than  the 
Strawberry  treea.  They  may  be  increased 
from  aeeda  aown  in  cold  frames  when 
ripe,  or  in  gentle  heat  in  spring.  The 
seeds  being  small  require  but  little 
covering,  utd  the  seedlings  may  be 
pricked  out  when  large  enough  to  handle 
easily  with  the  help  of  a  line  dibber.  The 
branchea  may  also  be  layered  in  autumn, 
and  by  this  means  strong  plants  will  be 
produced  in  due  conrsc. 

A.  alpina  {Arhutut  aipina),  —  Black 
Btarherry.  —  A  procumbent  trailing 
Soottiah  shmh  with  wrinkled  obovate 
acute  serrate  deoidnoua  leaves  1-1  j  in. 
long.  Flowers  in  April,  white  or  fleah- 
ooloured,  on  rather  hairy  stalks. 

Culture  Sc.  aa  above. 


ahrub,  about  4  ft.  high,  native 
America.  Leaves  oval  acute,  somewhat 
lohed  at  the  base,  shortly  stalked,  downy 
beneath.  Flowers  in  December,  pure 
white,  somewhat  bell-Ehaped. 

CuUvre  de.  aa  above. 

A.  UvB-arai  (AThatui  Vva-urt^. — 
A  British  trailing  evergreen,  with  obovate 
entire  leathery  shining  leaves  j-1  in. 
long.  Flowers  in  April,  pink,  um-ehaped, 
be&rded  within,  in  small  tenmnol 
clusters.  A,  ealifomica  is  a  recently 
introduced  variety  from  California.  It 
has  a  trailing  habit  with  ovate  leathery 
leaves,  and  short  racemes  of  reddish 
flowers. 

Culture  rfe.  as  above. 

A.  nitida  and  A.  pui^^eiu,  both 
dwarf  Mexican  shrubs,  with  white 
flowers,  may  prove  hardy  enough  in  the 
mildest  parta  of  the  S.  of  England  and 
Ireland.  • 

PERNETTYA.— A  genus  containing 
about  16  species  of  rigid  smooth,  hairy,  or 
ciliated  biiahes  or  shrubs.  Leaves  ever- 
green, usually  small,  alternate,    shortly 


stalked,  serrate,  penninerved,  leathery, 
hard.  Flowers  scuitary  in  the  leaf  axils, 
or  in  axillary  or  terminal  racemes. 
Calyx  6-parted.  Corolla  urceolate  or 
globose,  shortly  d-lobed.  Stamens  10. 
Disc  10-  (rarely  5  )  lobed.  Ovary  slightly 
G-lobed.  Style  columnar.  Fruit  a  round 
5 -celled  many- seeded  berry. 

Uullure  and  PropagaUon. —  Per- 
nettyas  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
oluaterB  of  berries  prodnced  in  autumn, 
about  the  dzeofsmall  Cherries, and  purple, 
white,  pink,  rose,  crimson,  purple-black 
&c.  in  colour.  They  thrive  in  moist 
peaty  soU,  with  a  mixture  of  Band  and 
leaf  mould,  and  are  very  effective  in  beds 
on  the  lawn.  They  may  be  increoaed  by 
layering  the  shoota  in  autumn,  and  by 
sowing  seeds  in  spring  in  sandy  peat 
either  in  cold  frames  or  in  gentle  heat, 
afterwards  pricking  the  seedlings  ovit 
carefully  when  well  above  the  surface  of 
the  soil. 

P.  mncroiuita  (Arhutut  mucronata). 
PricUy  Bealh.—A.  wiry  shrub  2-8  ft. 
hi^h,  native  of  the  Straits  of  MaMlIan, 
with  stiflish,  shiny,  ovate,  sharply  pomted, 
minutely  toothed  leaves.  Flowers  from 
May  to  Jul^,  white,  axillary.  The  variety 
anffUitifolta  has  narrower  leaves  than 
the  type.  Many  seedling  varieties  have 
of  recent  years  been  raised,  and  have 
resnlted  in  great  variation  in  the  size  and 
colour  of  the  frnite,  which  often  last  well 
into  the  winter,  and  give  a  eheerfol 
aspect  to  the  landscape,  when  planted  in 
large  masaes. 

P.  mucronata  and  its  varieties  are 
practically  the  only  ones  grown,  although 
there  are  a  few  others  less  hardy  and  cot 
BO  beautiful. 

GAULTHERIA  (Abouatic  Winteb 
Grebh). — A.  genus  contuning  about  90 
species  of  pretty  erect  or  decumbent 
bushes  or  shrubs,  with  evergreen,  usu- 
ally alternate,  leathery,  serrate  leaves. 
Flowers  small,  in  axillary  and  terminal 
racemes,  rarely  solitary.  Calyx  5-parted. 
Corolla  nm-shaped  or  bell-shaped,  S-lobed. 
Stamens  10.  Ovary  5-ceIlad,  often  S- 
lobed.  Capsule  fleshy  or  berry-like,  often 
Burrounded  by  the  cuyx. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Qaul. 
therioB  thrive  in  moist  peaty  and  sandy 
soU,  in  semi-sbady  places.  The  species 
described  below  may  be  used  in  the 
rookery  or  as  edgings  to  peat  borders. 
They  may  also  be  used  for  carpeting  the 
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soil  in  moist  peaty  placee,  where  taller 
plants  will  also  flourish.  They  may  ba 
increased  by  seeds  sown  in  gentle  heat  or 
in  cold  fnmes  in  spring;  or  by  layers 
of  the  ripened  shoots  in  autumn ;  or  by 
division  of  the  pluits  in  autumn  or  spring. 
The  contrast  between  the  bright  shining 
^reen  of  the  young  leaves  in  spring  and 
eitfly  Bummer  and  (he  very  deep  green  of 
the  older  leathery  leaves  is  very  marked, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  plants  is  enhanced 
when  the  sprays  of  bell-Bfaaped  blossoms 
on  red  stalks  appear  against  snch  a  back. 
ground. 

G.  antipodJL.— A  Btrong-growing  New 
Zealand  shrub  8-6  ft.  high  with  very 
leathery  shortly  stalked  leaves,  vEirying 
in  shape  from  orbicular  to  oblong  or 
linear  lance-shaped.  The  small  white  or 
pinkish  flowers  appear  in  summer  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  or  clustered  near  the 
tips  of  the  shoots. 

Cullure  (fe.  as  above. 

G.  nimuniilarioidu.  —  A  Himalayan 
trailing  species,  with  roundish,  deep  green 
leaves,  ciliate  on  the  margins  and  chan- 
ging to  doll  rose  in  autumn.  Flowers  in 
summer,  white,  sometimes  tinged  with 
pink,  resembling  those  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley  in  shape.    Fruit  soariet. 

Culture  ic.  as  above.  This  is  a  very 
useful  plant  tor  covering  sloping  banks  or 
for  trailing  over  rooks  and  boulders,  or  it 
may  be  grown  in  large  clomps  in  peaty 
soil  in  the  front  of  the  flower  border. 

G.  procumbens  (Canada  Tea  ;  Creeji- 
iiig  Winter  Green). — A  procumbent  N. 
American  species  with  obovate,  finely 
toothed,  ciliated  leaves.  Flowers  in  July, 
white,  few,  nodding.     Berries  red,  edible. 

Culture  tfc.  as  above.  The  ohief 
attraction  of  this  species  lies  in  the  dull 
red  or  rosy  tints  of  the  foliage  in  autumn 
and  winter  and  the  numerous  red  fruits. 


G.  Shallon.  —  A  procumbent  hairy 
K.W.  American  shrub  with  smooth  ovate, 
liomewhat  heart-shaped,  serrate  leaves. 
Flowers  in  May,  wlute  tinged  with  red, 
on  one-sided  downy  racemes.  Benies 
purple,  ronnd,  fieshy. 

CnUuTB  dc.  as  above. 

G.  trichophylla.  —  A  pretty  little 
Himalayan  species  2-S  in.  high,  remark- 
iiblc  for  its  hairy  leaves,  rather  large  bell. 
shaped  flowers,  and  in  autumn  its  big  aky- 
blueberries,  'whiob  look  like  small  blue 


eggs  resting  on  the  ground  among  the 
minute  twigs.' 

Culture  tic.  as  above.  This  little 
trailer  prefers  a  soil  composed  almoM 
entirely  of  peat,  and  although  it  likea 
moisture  the  drainage  must  be  perfect 
and  the  atmosphere  pure  to  ensure  the 
greatest  success. 

CASSANDRA.~A  small  genus  of 
evergreen  shrubs,  with  alternate,  shortly 
stalked  loaves  and  flowers  in  the  axils 
□f  the  upper  leaves,  solitary  or  racemose. 
Sepals  5,  free.  Corolla  oblong,  cylindrical, 
6-toothed.  Stamens  10.  Ovary  round, 
6-ribbed  and  6-ccIled.    Gapcmle  small. 

Culture  and  Propagation, — Caasandras 
thrive  in  moist  sandy  peat  and  loam,  and 
may  be  increased  by  seeds  (which  are 
very  small)  or  by  layers  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Qaultherias  mentioned  above. 

C.  calyculata  (Andromeda  calyealaia). 
A  Virginian  swamp  shrub,  1-8  ft.  high, 
with  elliptic  oblong,  bluntish  leaves, 
obsoletely  toothed,  and  mcty  b«neatb. 
Flowers  in  April,  pure  white,  or  tinged 
with  pink,  in  terminal  lea^  raoemea. 
C.  anguatifolia  (or  C.  eritpa),  a  native 
of  Carolina,  is  really  a  variety  with  linear 
lance-shaped,  acute  leaves,  having  some- 
what wavy  edges.  Flowers  like  those  of 
C.  calyculata. 

CASSIOPE.— A  genus  oontaining  10 
species  of  tufted  Heath-like  evergreen 
bushes  often  with  4.angled,  leafy  sterna 
Leaves  small  entire  or  ciliated,  8-angled 
or  deeply  channelled  behind,  or  flat  and 
awl-shaped,  convex  behind.  Flowers 
axillary,  rarely  terminal,  solitary,  nodding 
01  drooping,  on  slender  stalks.  SepaU 
4-5,  &eo.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  S-S-lobed. 
Stamens  8-10-12.  Ovary  4-B-oallad. 
Capsule  round. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — CaesiopM 
require  to  be  grown  in  thoroughly  well- 
drained,  sandy  peat  io  parts  of  tha 
rockery  where  Uiey  will  not  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  glare  of  the  mid-day  son. 
While  disliking  stagnant  moisture  tbey 
must  always  have  plenty  of  water,  especi- 
ally during  the  period  of  erowth  and 
in  the  summer  months.  Tnese  plants 
and  many  others  belonging  to  the  Heath 
order  are  greatly  benefited  by  a  mulching 
or  top-dressing  of  fresh  peaty  soil  and  leu 
mould  every  winter.  Owing  to  its  organic 
nature  the  soil  soon  becomes  impoverished 
and  washed  away,  and  the  stems  of  the 
plants  are  left  exposed  to  the  biting  blasts 
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of  winter  with  mjnrioua  results.  Huioe 
the  value  (rf  giving  fresh  soil  annually,  or 
transplanting  so  as  to  lower  the  stems 
somewhat  in  new  soil.  They  are  best 
Increased  by  layers  in  automn,  the 
branches  rooting  freely  when  pegged 
down,  and  may  oe  detached  the  follow- 
ing  apring. 

C.  fast^:iata  (Andromeda  ftuHgiaUt), 
A  pretty  little  Himalayan  shrnb,  anitable 
for  rockeries.  Leaves  email,  imbricated, 
in  4  rows.  Flowers  in  May,  white  or 
pink,  near  the  ends  of  the  bruiohlets. 

Cnllure  tic.  as  above. 

C.  hypnoides  {AndroTtitdahypnoidet). 
An  interesting,  mossy,  creeping  shrab, 
native  of  I^pland  and  N.  America,  with 
loose  needle-Me  imbrioaling  leaves. 
Flowers  in  Jnne,  small,  white,  bdl-ihaped, 
droO[dng,  on  rather  long  stalks,  with  a 
redudyi. 

Ctuture  and  Pn^agation.  —  To 
establish  this  speoiee,  the  branches  ahoold 
be  oarefoUy  pegged  down  in  sharp,  moist, 
peaty  soil,  as  it  seems  to  shrivel  up  when 
not  aotu^y  in  contact  with  the  moist 
earth.  An  annual  tap-dresBing  of  peaty 
aoil  as  recommended  ahova  will  prove  of 
great  value  in  this  particular  case. 

C.  tetraeona  {Andromeda  telra^ona). 
A  pretty  litUe  Lapland  evergreen  6-8  in. 
high,  with  4  rows  of  closely  packed, 
obtuse,  needle -lUie  leaves,  minutely 
oiliated.  Flowers  in  March,  white,  bell- 
■h^Md,  like  those  of  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
solitary,  rather  freely  produced. 

Culture  ia.  as  above. 

LEUCOTHOE.— A  genus  contain- 
ing about  8  species  of  pretty  evergreen 
shrubs,  with  alternate  stalked  oblong 
or  lance-shaped,  serrulate,  penninerved 
leaves,  and  flowers  in  aiillary  or  terminal 
racemes  or  panicles.  Sepals  G,  free. 
CwoUa  ovoid,  urn-shaped  or  cylindrical, 
S-toothed.  Stamens  10.  Diso  10-lobed. 
Ovary  6-oelled. 

Culture  and  PrQpat/aHon.—henco- 
tboes  thrive  in  a  sandy  peaty  soil  with 
leaf-mould  and  always  tike  plenty  of 
moisture  at  the  root,  but  not  in  a  stag- 
nant state.  They  may  be  raised  from 
•eeds  sown  carefully  snd  scarcely  or  not 
at  all  covered  with  soil ;  and  may  also  be 
inoreased  by  layers,  or  by  dividing  estab- 
lisbed  plants  in  autumn  as  with  the 
Gaultherios  mentioned  above,  p.  575. 


L.  acuminata  (Andromeda  oeumt- 
nata). — A  pretty  N.  American  shrnb  1-3 
ft.  high,  with  ovate  lance-sbaped  pointed 
efainlng  leathery  leaven.  Flowers  in  June, 
white,  bell-shaped,  droopinsf,  in  great 
ptofiision  in  axillary  racemes. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

L.  axiUaris  (Andromeda  tixiUaria). — 
A  handsome  N.  Amerioan  shrub  3-8  ft. 
high,  with  young  branches  covered  with 
a  white  powdery  down.  Leaves  oblong 
or  oval,  pointed,  somewhat  hairy  beneath. 
Flowers  in  May,  white,  ovoid -cylindrical 
in  axillary  spiked  racemes. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

L.  Catesbni  (Andromeda  Caleebmi). — 
Native  of  North  America,  2-4  ft.  high. 
Leaves  ovate  lonoe-sbaped,  tapering  to  a 
point,  serrulate.  Flowers  in  May,  white, 
strong-  smelling. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

L.  Davisiss.  —  A*  pretty  Califomian 
shrub,  8-6  ft.  high,  with  bluntly  oblonj:;, 
obscurely  serrulate,  bright  green  leaves. 
Flowers  in  May,  white,  droopine,  in  dense 
erect  dusters.  This  species  is  also  known 
as  L.  Lobbi. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

L.  racemosa  (Andromeda  »picata).~ 
A  fine  N.  American  shrub  4-10  ft.  high. 
Leaves  oblong  or  oval  lance -shaped, 
acute,  serrulate,  somewhat  downy  when 
young.  Flowers  in  May  and  June, 
white,  in  erect  dusters. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above. 

L.  recurra  (ATidjvmaila  recuraa). — 
A  distinct  N.  Amerioan  shrub,  somewhat 
straggling  in  habit,  and  having  the  tips  of 
the  branches  tinged  with  scarlet.  Leaves 
oval  lanoe-shaped,  pointed.  Flowers  in 
Jwxe,   white,   in   recurved    or    spreading 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 


OXYDENDRON  (Soss&L  Tkee}.— 
A  genus  with  only  one  species  : — 

0.  arboreum  (Androrneda  arborea). — 
A  beautiful  tree  16-40  ft.  high,  native 
of  the  Eastern  United  States.  Leaves 
stalked,  deciduous,  oblong  lance-ebaped. 
pointed,    serrate,     4  6    in.    long,     and 

tuoous  beneath.  Flowers  in  June  and 
y,  white,  in  terminal  panicles  of  many 
one-sided  racemes  often  as  much  as  9  or 
10  in.  in  length.  Calyx  free,  6-parted. 
Corolla   ovoid,  5-toothed.     Stamens  10 . 
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Ovary  broadly  ovoid,  5-oelIed.  Capsule 
small,  ovoid,  5 -angled. 

Cviiure  and  Propaaalion.  —  The 
Sorrel  tree  thrives  in  moist  peaty  well- 
drained  soil  in  somewbat  sheltered  situa- 
tions. It  is  increased  bj  imported  seeds 
which  must  be  sown  carefuU;  imrae- 
diatelj  on  arrival  on  the  surface  of  fine 
sandy  peal,  and  very  slightly,  or  not  at  all, 
covered  with  fine  soil.  It  may  also  be 
increased  by  layers,  which,  however,  often 
root  with  difflonlty,  and  should  not  be 
detached  until  the  plants  can  be  severed 
with  Bsiety  and  a  chance  of  their  suc- 
ceeding when  transplanted.  The  leaves 
assmne  a  rich  bronzy -purple  hue  in 
aatiunn,  and  look  very  handsome. 

EPIG£A  (Ground  Lattrei.;  Mat- 
FLOWSb).— A  genns  with  only  two  species 
of  prostrate  creeping,  rusty-haired  shrubs 
with  alternate  shortly  stalked  leathery 
evergreen  leaves,  sjid  dusters  of  fragrant 
flowers  in  the  leaftaxils.  Calyx  with  8 
bracts.  Sepals  5,  scaly.  CorMla  hypo- 
crateriform,  with  a  rather  broad  tnbe 
bearded  within ;  6-lobed.  Stamens  10. 
Disc  lO-lobed.  Ovary  ovoid,  hairy, 
6-eelled.    Capeule  li-angled. 

E.  repens. — A  pretty  hairy  N,  Ameri- 
can evergreen,  with  heart-shaped  ovate 
entire  leaves.  Flowers  in  May,  white 
tinted  with  red,  in  dense  clusters,  very 
fragrant. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species   grows   bnt  a  few  inches    high. 


It  may  be  increased  by  seeds  when 
obtainable,  but  they  are  slow  in  sprouting. 
Sometimes  by  carefnlly  diving  the 
tufts  in  antunui,  or  by  la^'ering  the 
branches,  good  plants  are  obtamed.  Cut- 
tings of  the  previous  year's  wood  are 
most  sucoeseful,  inserted  in  sandy  soil 
under  a  glass  in  gentle  heat  in  spring. 
As  BOOQ  as  rooted  the  plants  should  be 
grown  on  in  pots  until  well  estabUahed, 
and  then  transferred  in  early  autumn  or 
spring  to  theirpermonent    positions  out- 

LYONIA.— This  genus  (once  included 
in  Andromeda)  (wnttuns  6  species  of 
downy  or  felty  trees  and  shrubs  with 
alternate  stalked  evergreen  or  deciduous 
leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  axillary 
clusters  or  racemes.  Calyx  free,  4-5- 
lobed  as  &r  as  the  middle.  Corolla  urn- 
shaped  or  globose,  downy,   4-6-tooUied. 


Stamens  8-10.  Disc  S-10-lobed.  Ovai; 
4-S- celled.     Capsule    hard,    ovoid,    4-S- 

L.     panicnUta      (Andromada     ligut- 

(i-init).— A  N.  American  evergreen  Privel- 
like  shrub  8-10  h.  high,  with  obovate 
lance-shaped,  somewhat  pointed  and 
almost  entire  leaves.  Flowers  in  June, 
white,  roundish,  in  clusters. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Lyoniaa 
grow  best  in  moist  sandy  peat  or  sandy 
loam  and  leafsoil,  in  not  too  snnn^  places. 
They  are  increased  by  layermg  ths 
branches  in  autumn,  or  by  carefully 
sowing  the  minute  seeds  In  sandy  peat, 
and  without  covering  them  except  with 
a.  sheet  of  glass,  which  helps  to  keep  the 
suriaee  moist  by  retarding  evaporation. 

ZENOBIA.— This  genus  contains 
only  one  known  species : — 

Z.  speciosa  (Andromeda  eauinie- 
folia  ;  A.  apecio»n). — A  beautiful  smooth, 
more  or  less  glaucous  shrub  2-4  ft.  high, 
native  of  the  S.  United  States.  Leaves 
alternate  stalked,  oblong  or  oblong  lance- 
shaped,  leathery,  entire  or  serrulate,  de- 
oiduDUs,  1-2  in.  long.  Flowers  in  eununer, 
white,  drooping,  in  axillary  corymbs  or 
clusters,  like  large  Lilies  of  the  Valley. 
Calyx  free,  6-lobed.  Corolla  bell-shaped, 
with  6  broadly  rounded  lobes.  Disc  10- 
lobed.     Ovary  6-celled. 

The  variety  jJ«?oer;(fen((i  (also  known 
Bs  Andromeda  dealbata  and  A.  pulveru- 
lenta)  is  a  more  showy  plant  than  the 
type.  The  leaves  are  covered  beneath 
with  a  conspicuous  whitish  glaucous 
bloom,  and  the  white  bell-shaped  flowers 
are  larger  and  more  numerous. 

Oiillure  and  ProgagaUon. — Z.  tpeci- 
oia  and  its  variety  thrive  in  a  peaty 
soil,  and  as  long  as  there  is  sufficient  root 
moisture,  the  plants  may  be  fully  exposed. 


Gro 


beds 


1  the 


it  forms  a.  very  attractive  sight  when 
Inden  with  clusters  of  its  beautiful  droop- 
ing white  bells.  It  may  be  increased  by 
carefully  sowing  the  seeds  in  spring,  or 
08  soon  as  ripe,  in  gentle  heat,  and 
keeping  them  covered  vrith  a  sheet  of 
glass  and  in  a  shaded  position  until  well 
above  the  surface.  Fresh  plants  may 
also  be  obtained  by  layering  the  br&nehes 
in  autusm  and  detaching  them  the 
following  spring  or  autumn  if  well  rooted. 

ANDROHEDA.  —  Although     many 
plants  described  in  this  work  under  Cab- 
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HAMDKA,  Cahbiope,  Leucothob,  Ltonia, 
OxyDBHDROK,  PiEBis,  and  ZsHOBiA  weie 
aA  one  time  all  called  Andromedaa,  there 
is  onl;  one  speoiea  which  properij  belongs 
to  this  genus  at  prosent,  viz. ; — 

A.  polifolia  {Wild  Rotemary  ;  Moor- 
wort). — A  handsome  smooth  dwarf  ever- 
green ahrub  abont  1  ft.  high,  native  of 
Bridah  and  Irish  peat  bogs.  Leavesaboat 
1  in.  or  more  long,  thick,  and  leathery, 
elliptio  luioe-ahaped,  ahining  gieen  above, 
glanoons  beneath.  Flowers  flram  May  to 
August,  pinky-white,  drooping,  sometimes 
tipped  with  rad,  in  umbels  near  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  Caljx  deeply  4- 5 -parted. 
Corolla  roundish  G-toothed.  Stamens  10, 
with  bearded  filaments.  Disc  10-lobed. 
Ovary    fi-celled.       Capsule    roundish  5- 

CuUure  and  PropagaUon. — The  Wild 
Rosemary  is  a  good  plant  grown  in  masses 
in  moist  or  swampy  peatj^  soil.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  variation  in  the  colonr  of 
its  flowem,  and  two  varietieB,  major  and 
angiuH/olia,  are  known.  The  plants  are 
increased  from  the  minute  seeds  sown 
carefully  under  glass  in  ^eaty  soil  in 
antumn,  giving  plenty  of  air  as  soon  as 

Sermination  tt^es  place.  Layers  of  the 
ranches  are  aJso  made  in  autumn,  but 
they  take  about  12  months  to  develop  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  roots  before  thay  can 
be  detached  from  the  parent  plant,  that  is 
with  any  chance  of  success  as  to  their 
leading  a  free  and  independent  existence 
on  their  own  roots. 

PIERIS. — A  genns  conttuning  about 
10  species  of  smooth  or  downy  shrubs 
or  trees,  with  mostly  evergreen,  stalked, 
alternate,  entire,  or  serrulate  leaves. 
Flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal  racemes. 
Calvx  free,  5-parted.  Corolla  ovoid  or 
cyhndrioal-urceolate,  with  S  recurved 
teeth  or  lobes.  Stamens  10.  Disc  10- 
lobed.  Ovary  round,  fi-eelled.  Capsule 
round,  S-lobed. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  are  of  the  same  nature  as  Andro- 
medaa, and  require  to  be  grown  in  moist 
peaty  soil.  They  are  increased  by  seeds 
and  layers  like  Andromcdas  mentioned 
Just  above. 

P.  flMibanda  (Andromeda  JUyriiunda.  ; 
Ltucotlvte  fionbunda), — A  pretty  shrub 
2-6  ft.  high,  na^ve  of  the  United  States. 
Iieaves  ovate  oblong  acute,  finely  toothed, 
smooth,  leathery.    Flowers  in  April  and 


Uay,  pure  white,  in  great  provision  on 
one-mded  racemes. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 


-A  beautiful  shmb  with 
green,  leathery,  nomewhat  puckered,  lance- 
shaped,  finely  toothed  leaves,  and  branch- 
ing clnsters  of  porcelain -white  flowers. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above.  Being  a  native 
of  the  temperate  Himalayas  and  China 
this  shrub  is  not  altogether  proof  against 
hard  frosts  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
It  may  therefore  be  advisable  to  give  it 
a  tittle  protection  in  the  north  during 
severe  wmters. 

P.  japonica  (Andromeda  ja,ponica).—k 
handsonie  Japanese  shrub  about  8  ft.  high, 
mth  dork  green,  leathery,  lance-shaped 
leaves.  Flowers  in  earl^  summer,  white, 
urceolate,  in  long  drowmg  clusters  often 
6  inches  in  length.  The  variety  elegaa- 
titfima  has  the  leaves  clearly  edged 
with  creamy  white  and  Hushed  with 
pink  ;  it  is  also  known  as  variegata. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

P.  marijM  {Aiidromeda  mariana). — 
A  handsome  deciduous  shrub  2-4  ft. 
high,  native  of  Maryland.  Leaves  leathery, 
oval  or  oblong,  said  to  poison  lambs  and 
calves.  Flowers  in  May  and  June,  white, 
large,  nodding,  in  drooping  cluBters. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

P.  nitidA  (Andromsda  eoriacea).~A 
native  of  the  8.  United  Statee  2-4  ft.  high, 
with  ovate-oblong,  entire,  shiny  leaves. 
Flowers  from  Much  to  May,  white,  red, 
or  purple,  fisgrant,  in  nnmerons  axillary 
clusters. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

P.  ovalifolia.  —  A  native  of  Nepanl, 
20-40  ft.  high,  with  oval-pointed  entire 
leaves  2-4  in.  long,  downy  when  yonng, 
and  said  to  be  poisonous  to  goats.  Flowers 
in  Uay,  pale  flesh-colour,  in  long  drooping 
one-sided  racemes. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above. 

P.  philljrexfolia.  —  A  native  of  W. 
Florida  1-  2  ft.  high,  and  too  tender  for  any 
but  the  mildest  parts  of  the  southern  coasts. 
Leaves  oblong  or  lance- shaped,  blont, 
glandular- serrate  near  the  apex.  Flowers 
from  January  to  March,  white,  ovotd,  in 

CuUare  dc.  as  above. 

ENKIANTHUS.— A  genns  contain- 
ing  5  species  of  smooth  shnibs  with  ever- 
green, stalked,  leathery,  entire  or  serrulate 
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leATM,  and  flowen  in  drooping  terminal 
eorymba  or  nmbelB.  Calyx  free,  with  fi 
short  ooute  lobes.  Corolla  bell-shaped, 
roondish,  or  nrceolate,  with  5  entire  or 
laoiniated  lobes.  (Jtomens  10.  Bisc  none, 
or  em»ll.  Ovary  oixiid  5-oelled.  Capanle 
ovoid  or  oblong,  fleshy  or  woody,  S-angled. 
Culture  and  Propagation,  -~  These 
plants  grow  well  in  a  mixture  of  moist 
sandy  peat  and  loam,  and  may  be  increased 
by  onttings  of  the  ripe  shoots  inserted  in 
sandy  soil  in  spring,  nnder  glasB,  They 
may  be  grown  in  the  same  way,  and 
receive  the  same  general  treatment,  as 
Keria  and  Andromeda.    See  p.  ST9, 

E.  campanulatus  (Andromeda  earn- 
pamilata). — A  pretty  Japanese  shmb  with 
elliptic,  sharply  toothed  leaves  abont  i  in. 
long.  Flowers  in  June,  greenish-white, 
tinged  with  red,  in  drooping  clusters. 
Cultvre  cfc.  as  above. 
E.  cemuiis  {MtUttria  cemua).—k 
Jwaneae  bnsh  6-8  ft.  high,  with  reddish 
bell-^aped  flowers. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above. 
E.  himalaicua.  —  A  native  of  the 
Eastern  Himalayas,  closely  related  to  E. 
japonicut  and  probably  only  a  geographi- 
cal form  of  it.  It  has  ovate  lance-shaped 
tapering  leavt-s  and  umbels  of  drooping 
dull  orange-red  flowers  tipped  with 
brighter  red. 

Culture  tfr.  as  above. 
E.  japooicua.  —  A  slender  deciduous 
Japanese  shrub,  with  elliptio  obovate 
leaves  which  change  to  a  beautiful  deep 
golden-orange  in  autumn.  Flowers  in 
February,  white,  roundish,  in  drooping 
clnsters. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above. 
CALLUNA    (Heathbb;    ComtOK 
Lno). — Only  one  species  belongs  to  this 

C.  TulKaris  (Erica  milgaru).  —  This 
is  the  well-known  Heath  or  Heather  of 
Briti^  and  Irish  moors.  It  grows  1-8  ft, 
high,  and  has  wiry  woody  stems  covered 
with  very  short  8 -angled  linear  oblong 
leaves,  imbricating  in  4  rows,  and 
gibbons  at  the  base.  Flowers  from  July 
to  September,  suiall,  nomerous.  rosy-pink, 
shining,  axillary,  in  long  spiked  racemes. 
Bepals  4.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  4-lobed. 
Stamens  S,  free. 

There  are  several  distinct  forms  of  the 
Common  Heather,  the  best  being  atba, 
Hammondi.  minor,  aiid  pilota,  all  white- 


flowered  fbrms ;  A^/orii,  crimson,  and 
A^rorti  variegaia,wHh  variegated  leaves; 
argentea,  silvery-leaved ;  auraa,  yellow- 
leaved  ;  /tore  phno,  with  doable  rosy 
flowers  ;  pumila  and  dutnoia,  with  dwarf 
mossy  growth ;  and  many  others  with 
names  more  or  less  desoriptive  of  their 
pecuharities. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— Thme  are 
few  sights  so  pretty  as  masaes  of  Heather 
when  in  bloom,  and  in  large  gardens  on 
the  sides  of  knolls  or  hanks  or  on  level  or 
undulating  ground  a  very  effective  display 
can  be  made.  Althongn  perhaps  beat  in 
sandy  peaty  soil,  the  Common  Heath  will 
grow  well  in  sandy  loam  with  ^enty  of 
vegetable  matter  like  leaf-soil  in  it.  In  a 
wild  state  seeds  are  sown  natnrally  and 
young  plants  raised  by  that  means  alone. 
They  may  also  be  raised  from  seeds  in 
gardens,  sown  oarefnily  and  without  any 
covering  of  soil  as  they  are  so  minnte ;  or 
by  layers  in  autumn.  Cuttings  of  the 
tops  placed  nnder  bell-glasBes  in  very  fine 
sandy  peat  in  spring  will  also  root.  The 
young  plants  in  all  cases  reqnire  to  have 
the  tips  of  the  shoots  pinched  out  so  as  to 
induce  a  bushy  and  sturdy  habit  by  the 
development  of  side  branches. 

PENTAPERA.— This  genns  diflers 
from  Eiioa  chiefly  in  having  the  parts  of 
the  flower  in  fives  instead  of  fouis,  and 
10  stamens  instead  of  8.  It  contains  only 
one  species ; — 

P.  sicula  {Erica  licula). — A  pretty 
Heath-like  downy  shrub  1-2  ft.  high, 
native  of  Sicily.  Leaves  linear  oblong, 
leatheiT,  entire,  abont  i  in.  long  below, 
graduuly  shortening  upwards.  Flowers 
in  May,  pale  pink,  rather  large,  about  4  in 
a  cluster  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
Sepals  5,  ovate  acute,  spreading.  GoroUa 
roundish,  nm-shaped,  with  .  5  recurved 
lobes.    Stamens  10,  hypogynons,  free. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — It  is  some- 
what rare,  and  is  probably  hardy  only 
in  the  milder  parts  of  the  south.  It  is 
rused  from  seeds  sown  on  the  surface  of 
fine  peaty  soil  in  spring;  and  may  alsii 
be  incieaaed  by  layers  in  autumn;  or  b\ 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  under  a  bel'- 
glass  in  gentle  heat  in  spring. 

ERICA  (H8ath).~A  genua  contain- 
ing about  400  speciea  of  mnch-branche«l 
evergreen  shrubs  or  boshes  with  small 
stiffieh  opposite,  alternate,  or  whorled 
leaves.  Flowers  usually  nodding,  axtUary 
or  terminal,  in  dusters  or  racemes.    Caly\ 
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4-partod.  Corolla  am-shRped,  globose, 
hypooratelifDim,  tubnlai  or  bell-ahaped, 
4-lobecL  Btamens  VBoally  8.  Ovary 
osoallj  4  celled. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Only  a 
few  Haathfl  are  eui  table  for  outdoor 
enltiTatian  in  this  oountry,  and  the 
zemarks  under  CaUuna.  vulgaris  above 
may  be  implied  to  them.    They  mostly 

Cw  in  peaty  Boil  and  may  be  moreased 
onttinKs  imder  bell-basses,  Beads,  or 
layers.  They  nro  equally  useful  and 
omameutal  on  sloping  banks  or  hnolls,  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  rock  garden,  or 
even  in  tbe  flower  border  where  the  dwarf 
kinds  can  bo  made  to  do  duty  as  carpet 
plants  to  contrast  with  taller  ones  that 
flower  at  different  seasons. 

E. .  arborea,— This  graceful  Heath  is 
found  in  a.  wild  state  in  Southern  Europe, 
N.  Africa,  and  as  far  sonth  as  the  Canary 
Islands,  where  it  attains  the  size  of  a 
fairly  lar^  tree.  It  produces  white 
flowers,  but  unfortunately  is  too  tender 
for  general  cultivation  in  the  British 
Islands.  In  the  mildest  parts  of  tbe 
south  and  west  it  may  be  grown  with  a 
fair  amount  of  success  in  warm  altnations 
aheltered  from  cold  winds. 

CidUire  ile.  as  above.  ' 

E.  canwa. — A  compact  species  about 
6  in.  hish,  native  of  Germany,  with  smooth 
linear  leaves  8-4  in  a  whorl.  Flowers 
from  January  to  April,  pale  red  or  pink, 
in  one-nded  racemes.  The  variety  aUia 
(or  kerbaeta)  has  white  flowers,  but  is  not 
quite  BO  vigorous.  Uixed  with  the  type 
However  it  looks  very  pretty. 

CuUura  dc.  bs  above. 

E.  dliaris  {Donat  Heaih).~A  native 
of  Dcovet,  Cornwall,  and  parts  of  Ireland. 
6-12  in.  high,  with  S  ovate  ciliate  leaves 
In  a  whorL  Flowers  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember, pale  red,  ovoid,  in  racemes. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

E.  dnerea  (Seoleh Heather). — A  pretty 
British  and  Irish  Heath  6-12  in.  high,  with 
8  smooth  linear  acute  leaves  in  a  whorl. 
Flowers  &om  July  to  September,  orunson- 
puipla,  drooping.  There  are  many  forms, 
men  as  alba,  atropurpurea,  atrotan- 
guinea,  bt«olor,  eoeoinea,  pallida,  pur- 
purea, roeea  Ac,  with  flowers  varying  in 
eoloor  aooording  to  the  name,  and  all 
very  ornamental. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 


(B.    codtmodt»).  —  A 
charming  Heath  3-6  ft.  or  more  high, 


native  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  !Cbe 
branches  are  clothed  with  slender  needle- 
like leaves  pointing  upwards,  and  the 
drooping  cyUndric^  blossoms,  white  or 
faintly  tinged  with  pink,  appear  in  great 
profusion  from  January  to  March  and 
April  according  to  the  part  of  the  country. 
CuUure  de.  aa  above.  lUs  fine 
Heath  is  practically  hardy  in  moat  parts 
of  the  kingdom  and  fleurishes  in  loamy  as 
well  as  peaty  soil.  If  it  should  be  cut 
down  by  a  severe  frost,  it  is  almoet  sure 
to  send  up  fresh  shoots  from  the  base. 

E.  HackaiL  —  A  showy  plant  about 
1  ft.  high,  native  of  Connemara,  with 
broad  ovate  leaves,  green  above,  silvery 
beneath.  Flowers  is  July  and  August, 
pale  red.  It  is  near  E.  Telrtdix,  and 
was  at  one  time  regarded  as  a  variety  of 
that  species. 

Culture  do.  as  above. 

E.  mciliteiTBnea  (B.  hib&miea). — ZrUh 
Heath. — Found  in  the  boggy  heaths  of 
Oolway  and  Mayo,  and  also  in  the 
Mediterranean  countries.  It  grows  4-S 
ft.  high.  Leaves  linear,  usually  4  in  a 
whorl.  Flowers  in  April  and  May,  pink, 
cylindrie  bell-ihaped,  with  broad  lobes,  in 
dense  racemes. 

The  variety  hybrida  is  supposed  to  be 
a  cross  between  B.  mediterranea  and  B, 
cameo.  It  bears  a  profusion  of  bright 
pinky-purple  drooping  blossoms,  which 
ore  very  lUie  those  of  E.  cameo,  and  the 
projectmg  black-anthered  stamens  are 
very  conspicuous.  They  often  appear 
before  Christmas,  and  according  to  locality 
may  be  found  in  good  condition  up  to 
March  and  April  in  varioue  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  therefore  an  ezoellent 
variety  for  winter  flowering  and  deserves 
to  be  widely  grown.  The  variety  oifta  is 
also  very  beautiful  when  laden  with  lU 
masses  of  white  flowers  and  deep  brown 
projecting  stamens.  It  is,  however, 
dwarfer  and  decidedly  more  compact  in 
habit  than  hybrida,  but  the  two  together 
make  a  grand  picture  in  sheltered  nooks, 
or  on  ttie  warm  sides  of  knolls  end 
hillocks.  Like  the  type,  It  flourishes  in 
peaty  soil,  bat  will  also  grow  well  in 
light  sandy  loam.  It  seeds  freely,  and  the 
seedlings  come  up  naturally. 

CuUare  dc.  as  above. 

E.  tcoparia.  -A  native  of  B.  Europe 
2-8  ft.  high,  with  8  leaves  in  a  whorL 
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Flowers  greetuah,  rounduh,  in  long  one- 

Cttlture  Sb.  at  above. 

E.  T«traliz  (Croan-hai'ed  Heath  ;  Bell 
Seath«r). — A  beautiful  British  and  Irinh 
pUnt  6-12  in.  high,  with  a  greyish  appear- 
anoe.  Leavee  linear  obtuee,  4  in  a  whorl, 
downy.  Flowers  from  Jnl^  to  Septembi  . 
rosy- red,  drooping,  ovoid,  in  umbel - 
like  olosters  at  the  ends  of  the  branoheB. 
There  ie  a  white-flowered  variety  colled 
alba,  and  a  red  one  called  rubra, 

E.  viaweana  is  closely  related  to  E. 
Tetralix.  It  grows  13-18  in.  high, 
making  nioe  bushy  plants,  and  produce  b 
its  pnrple .crimson  flowers  in  autumn. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

E.  vaf  ana  (Comith  Heath). — A  native 
of  Cornwall,  S.  France,  and  parts  of 
Ireland,  6  in.  to  2  ft.  high.  Leaves 
linear,  reeurved,  S-4  in  a  whorl.  Flowers 
from  July  to  September,  pink  or  purple, 
beU-ehaped,  long-stalked,  in  dense  aiillary 
raoemes.  Thers  is  a  white  variety,  alba  ; 
also  one  called  grandiflora  and  rubra. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

L0I5ELEURIA. — A  genns  contain- 
ing only  one  species ; — 

L.  prDcnmbens  {AzaUa  prorumbent). 
A  distinct  wiry  trailing  eveigreen  shrub 
native  of  the  Scottish  Alps  and  Alpine 
Europe.  It  forms  flat  patches  with 
deep  green  glossy  leaves  aboat  ^  in. 
long,  deeply  channelled  above,  densely 
downy  beneath,  stifi',  leathery,  recurved, 
linear  obtuse.  Flowers  in  May  and  June, 
pink,  small,  1-5  at  the  tips  of  the  branches, 
on  red  stalks.  Calyx  S-parted.  CoroUa 
broadly  bell-shaped,  6-lobed.  Stamens  6, 
Blightly  adnate  to  the  oorolla.  Ovary 
roundish,  2-8-celled. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  — This  is 
a  natural  rock  plant,  and  delights  in  peaty 
acoL  It  may  be  increased  by  seeds  care- 
fdlly  sown  under  glass  in  autumn  or 
spring,  or  by  layering  the  branches  in 
autumn  and  severing  them  the  following 
spring  or  early  autumn,  according  as  tbcy 
are  more  or  less  well  rooted.  As  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  obtain  plants  from  seeds, 
layering  on  the  whole  is  the  better  and 
quicker  process.  This  plant  is  found  in 
great  abundance  on  the  Swiss  Alps,  and 
plant-hunters  often  imagine  that  good 
clumps  can  be  BUCcessfUlly  transplanted. 
But  such  is  not  the  case,  as  adult  planta 
almost  always  die.  Seedlings  are  best 
obtained,  and  when  they  have  recovered 


the  shock  of  removal  may  be  givot 
light  and  air  oa  poasibte  in  the 
and  snnniest  parts  of  the  rockery. 

BRYANTHUS.— A  genus  with  8-1 
species  of  smooth  or  downy  Heath-like 
evergreen  shrubs  or  bushes  with  flowers 
in  terminal  racemes  or  clusters.  Calyx 
4-6-lobed  or  parted.  Corolla  beU-shaped 
with  4-6-short  recurved  lobes.  Stamens 
8-10-12.  Ovary  roundish,  4-6-celled, 
Capsules  erect. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  grow  wei'  in  moist  sandy  or  peaty 
soil,  and  are  cniefly  suitable  for  the  rock 
garden.  They  may  be  increased  by  seed* 
carefully  sown  on  the  surface  of  sandy 
soil  in  spring  or  autumn ;  by  layering  the 
branches  in  autmnn ;  by  cuttings  undra 
a  bell-^laes,  or  by  carefully  dividing  the 
plants  m  early  antnmn  or  spring. 

B.  Breweri.  —  A  recently  introduced 
Colifomian  dwarf  evergreen  shrub  with 
clusters  of  narrow  linear  leaves,  and 
short   racemes   of  purple-red   flowers   in 

Culture  ite.  as  above. 

B.  empetiifoniiis  (Menxietia  empetri- 


/ormw).— A  native  of  N.V 
%boat  6  in.  high,  with  crowded  linear 
leaves  and  olosters  of  reddish-purple 
flowers  near  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

Culture  tie.  as  above. 

B.  crcctus.— A  Biberiau  trailing  bueh 
about  1  ft.  high,  with  bluntly  linear, 
obscurely  serrated  leaves,  and  pretty  pink 
bell-sbaped  Rowers  in  summer. 

Culture  itc,  as  above. 

B.  Gmelini. — A  native  of  Eointschatka 
2-8  in.  high,  with  small  denticulate  leaves, 
and  dusters  of  red  flowers  in  summer. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 


D.  poUfolia  [Memieiia  poUfolia). — A 
beautifid  Heath-like  shrub  1-2  ft.  high, 
common  on  the  boggy  heaths  of  Con- 
naught.  Leaves  alternate,  evergreen, 
about  }  in.  long,  elliptic,  glossy  above, 
white  and  downy  beneath.  Flowers  from 
June  to  September,  crimson-pnrple,  droop- 
ing, in  loose  terminal  racemes.  Sepals  4- 
Corolla  ovoid,  inflated,  shortly  4-Iobed. 
Stamens  8.    Ovary  ovoid,  4-celled. 

There  is  a  white -flowered  variety, 
ajha,  and  a  deeper  pnrple  one  nailed 
atropUTpurea,  both  very  pretty.     I^iere 
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is  also  ODe  called  bieolor  whioh  bears  both 
white  Bnd  purple  flowers,  both  colours 
oeouioD&lly  in  the  same  flower. 

Cvllttre  and  Propagation. — Grown  in 
mMses  Bt.  Dabeoo's  Heath  is  a  sharming 
onuuaentol  ahrab,  and  may  be  used  with 
other  peat-loving  shrubs,  many  of  which 
bolong  to  the  some  order.  It  mav  be 
grown  in  moist,  peaty  soil  with  a  little 
loaia,  and  may  be  increased  by  layering 
the  branches  in  autumn ;  by  cuttings  of 
the  yonng  shootB  in  spring  under  a 
hand-glass ;  or  by  seeds  sown  under  glass 
in  spring  or  autumn,  although  plants  thus 
raised  vary  somewhat  in  character. 

KALUIA  (Ambricam  Lacebl).— A 
genus  containing  6-7  speoies  of  beantifiil 
evergreen  shrubs  with  opposite,  alternate 
or  vertioillate  entire  leaves,  and  flowers 
in  axillary  or  terminal  corymbs  or  ra- 
eemes.  Calyx  S-ported.  Corolla  broadly 
bell -shaped,  or  rather  hypocraterifbrm, 
O'lobed,  with  a  funnel-shaped  tube  having 
10  pite  or  hollows  int^i  which  the  anthers 
of  the  stamens  fit.  Stamens  10,  with 
filaments  at  first  bent  backwards. 
Ovary  roundish,  S-celled.    Capsule  erect. 

CuUuTc  und  Propagation. — Kahniae 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  orna- 
ment^ shrubs.  They  like  partially 
shaded  spots  and  moist,  sandy,  peat  soil, 
and  nuiy  be  associated  with  Rhodo- 
dendrons. The  plants  also  flourish  iq  good 
and  deeply  dug  loamy  soil  to  which  large 

iaantitics  of  leaf-mould  have  been  added. 
lime  is  more  or  less  iiyurious  to  these 
plants  as  to  Bhododendrons  and  many 
other  plants  of  the  Heath  order.  Its 
presence  may  be  detected  by  taking  a  fair 
■ample  and  pouring  a  little  vinegar  or 
sulphuric  aoid  (or  vitriol)  on  it.  A  fizzing 
noise  will  eigni^  tha  presence  of  lime  in 
the  soil,  otherwise  there  will  be  no  appit- 
rent  action.  Sy  mixing  samples  of  the 
■oil  in  rain  or  distilled  water,  or  water 
which  haa  been  well  boiled,  and  then 
blowing  into  it  with  the  breath  by  means 
of  a  pipe  or  a  straw,  the  water  will  assume 
a  milky  colour  should  lime  be  present,  but 
it  will  remain  more  or  less  clear  if  lime  ie 
absent.  A  good  mulching  of  well-decayed 
manure,  or  a  mixture  of  fresh  peat  and 
leaf  mould  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  beds 
around  the  plants  will  be  of  great  benefit 
and  may  be  applied  every  winter.  They 
may  be  increased  by  sowing  the  minute 
seeds  in  shallow  pans  of  Bandy  peat  in  a 
cold  frame  as  soon  a*  ripe  or  in  spriug 


(the  seede  require  no  covering  of  eoU,  but 
a  sheet  of  glass  over  the  pots  or  pans  will 
greatly  retard  evaporation  from  the  aoil 
and  keep  a  moist  atmosphere) ;  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots  under  a  beU-glass  in 
sandy  soil  in  spring ;  or  by  layermg  the 
lower  branches  in  autumn. 

K.    anguttifolia  {Slteep  Laurel).  — A. 

ti;etty  Canadian  shrub  2-8  ft.  high,  with 
Inntly  oblong  leaves  1-2  in.  lon^,  mosdy 
in  twos  or  toiees.  Flowers  m  early 
summer,  purple  or  orimson,  in  lateru 
ooirmbe.  The  variety  pumila  is  a  dwarf 
and  more  compact  plant ;  ovata  has  larger 
oblong  or  ovate  glossy  green  leathery 
leaves;  nana  is  a  dwarf  compact-growing 
form  usually  not  more  than  a  foot  high ; 
and  rubra  has  very  deep  coloured  flowers. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 
K.  omeata.  —  This  is  a  recently  de- 
scrilMd  species  not  yet  known  in  British 
gardens.  It  is  a  native  of  N.  Carolina, 
and  grows  into  a  deciduous  shrub  2-8  ft. 
high  with  slender  straggling  stems  and 
ovate  wedge-shaped  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  about  If  in.  across,  creamy-white  with 
a  broad  light  red  band  at  (he  base  of  tha 

CultTire  dc.  as  above. 

K.  glauca.— A  native  of  Canada  1  2 
ft.  high,  with  narrow-oblong,  nearly  sessile 
leaves,  opposite  or  in  threes,  about  1  in. 
long,  glaucous- white  beneath,  Flowera 
in  Apnl,  lilac-purple,  over  ^  in.  acrosa, 
borne  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots. 

C^tUure  de,  as  above. 

K.  hirsuta. — A  vigorous  hai^  shrub 
about  1  ft,  high,  native  of  Virginia, 
Florida  ko.  Leaves  nearly  sessile, 
flattish  oblong  or  lance-shaped,  j-^  in. 
long.  Flowers  in  summer,  rosy-purple, 
about  }  in.  across,  scattered  and  axillary. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  This  species 
seems  to  have  dropped  out  of  cultivation 
in  the  British  Islands. 

K.  latifolia  (Calico  £uiA).~An  ele- 
gant N.  Americao  shrub  8-10  ft.  bi^h. 
with  bright  green,  stalked,  oblong  or  eUiptic  - 
lanoe-shaped  leaves,  alternate  or  some- 
times in  twos  or  threes.  Flowers  firom 
May  to  July,  rosy  to  white,  crowded  in 
corymbs  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Thia 
species  is  sometimes  forced  in  green- 
houses in  early  spring.  Well- budded 
plants  are  potted  up  in  winter,  and 
brought  in  to  gentle  heat  as  required. 
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There  is  a  varietj  called  myrUfoUa  with 
small  Myrtle-like  leaveB  and  a  mere 
dwarf  and  eompoot  habit.  The  newer 
varietj  called  polypetala  reBemhleB  the 
typb  in  habit  of  growth,  but  the  flowere 
are  peculiar  in  having  the  corolla  cat  into 
several  Begments  instead  of  being  6-lobed 
an  in  the  normal  forms. 

RHODOTHAMNUS  (GEOnsn 
CiSTUS).— A  genus  with  one  species  : — 

R.  CbanlKcistus  [Rhododmiiron 
Chaimaniatua). — A  handsome  evergreen 
dwarf  shrub  about  6  in.  high,  native  of 
the  Austrian  Alps,  Leaves  shortly 
stalked,  elliptic  lance-shapod  entire,  shin- 
ing green,  bristly  ciliate.  Flowers  in  May, 
pink,  nearly  1  in.  across,  solitary,  on  long 
slender  stalks  at  the  ends  of  tbebranchM. 
Colvx  fi-parted.  Corolla  rotate  S-lobed, 
with  a  very  short  tube.  Stamens  10. 
Ovary  ronnd,  6-ceIled. 

CalUtre  and  Propagation. — This  plant 
grows  well  in  damp  peaty  soil  in  snady 
sitoations,  and  is  most  suitable  for  the 
rookery.  It  may  be  increased  like 
Kalmtat  from  seeds,  cnttinga,  or  layers, 
and  will  flourish  under  the  treatment 
recommended  for  those  pretty  shrabs. 

LEIOPHYLLUH  (Sand  Mtbtlb). 
A  genus  with  3  species  of  dwarf  ever- 
green shrubs,  with  small  alternate 
clustered,  very  shortly  stalked,  entire 
leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  terminal 
corymbs.  Calyx  with  6  rigid  acute  lobes. 
Petals  5,  sessile,  bluntly  oblong.  Stamens 
10,  hvpogynons,  protruding.  Disc  fleshy, 
10-loDed.  Ovary  ovoid  or  roundish  2-6- 
celled  and  lobed- 

I_  bnxifolium  (L.  thymifoUum; 
jlmtnyrnnd  butcifolid ;  Ledum  buxi- 
/oltum). — An  erect  bnshy  evergreen  6-12 
in.  high,  native  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
motrntams  of  Virgin.  Leaves  small, 
oval,  smooth,  shining.  Flowers  in  May 
and  Jnne,  white,  tinged  with  pink  at  the 
tips  and  outside. 

CvUu/re  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  thrives  in  peat  soil  or  sandy  loam 
in  moist  comers  of  the  rockery,  and  may 
be  readily  increased  by  layers  in  the 
autumn ;  also  by  seeds  sown  in  shallow 
pans  in  cold  frames  when  ripe,  or  in  spring, 
and  kept  moist. 

LEDUM  (Labrador  Tea).— A  genus 
containing  4  or  fl  species  of  beautiful 
evergreen  shrabs,  with  alternate,  shortly 
■talked,  leathery  leaves,  rusty  beneath. 


and  flowers  in  terminal  umbels.  C^yi 
minute,  S-toothed.  Petels  S,  obovate, 
blunt,  Bprea^Dg.  Stamens  S  or  10, 
rarely    6-7,  protruding.      Ovary    ovoid, 

scaly,  6-celled.    Capsule  oblong  erect. 

Cuitwre  and  fyopoaatton.— Ledums 
thrive  in  moist  peaty  soil,  or  sandy  loam. 


and  are  chiefly  increased  by  layering  the 
branches  in  autumn,  and  severing  them  in 
spring  if  sufSciently  well  rooted.  The  fine 
seeds  may  also  be  sown,  but  the  seedlings 
require  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  make 
them  into  thoroughly  established  plants. 
Large  tufts  may  he  carefully'  divided  in 
autumn,  and  kept  shaded  nntil  fairly  well 
established  in  their  new  qnartere. 

L.  gUndulosum.  —  This  newly  intro- 
duced species  is  a  native  of  California, 
British  Columbia,  and  the  northern  Kocky 
Mountains,  in  which  parts  of  the  world  it 
reaches  a  height  of  2-0, feet.  The  ovate 
leaves  ore  1-2  in.  long,  glossy  green  above, 
somewhat  glaucous  beneath  and  covered 
with  glandular  dots.  The  ruaty  down  or 
wool  BO  conspicuous  in  the  other  species  is 
absent  in  this,  as  are  also  the  curved  back 
edges.  The  pure  white  flowers  each  about 
I  in.  across  appear  in  May  and  June,  and 
are  borne  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the 
shoots.     Stamens  10. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Although  not 
yet  well  known  this  species  promises  to 
become  a  popular  evergreen  shrub.  It 
seems  to  be  somewhat  quicker  growing 
than  the  other  species,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  record  it  as  having  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  British  gardens  at  the  Boyai 
Gai'dens,  Eew,  in  1897. 

L.  latifolinm. — A  handsome  shrub  1-8 
ft.  high,  native  of  the  United  States. 
Leaves  linear  oblong,  with  the  edges 
folded  back ;  under  sutiace  rusty-ooloured 
Flowers  in  April  and  May,  white,  in 
terminal  oorymbe.     Stamens  6. 

The  variety  cannderua  grows  S-6  in- 
high,  with  ovate  stalked  leaves  white 
beneath,  and  la^e  white  flowers;  globo- 
nan  has  white  flowers  in  ronnd  heads ; 
and  angtulifoUttm  has  leaves  narrower 
than  in  the  type. 

Culture  ic.  as  above. 

L.  pftlnitre. — A  native  of  marshy  parts 
of  the  N,  temperate  zone.  It  grows  into 
a  dense  compact  bush,  about  2  ft.  high,  and 
has  linear  leaves,  with  edges  rolled  book 
and  rusty  beneath.  Flowers  in  April 
and  May,  white,  or  pinky-white,  boane 
in  dusters  at  the  ends    of  the  shoots. 
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and  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the 
iMumatiaui  {Viburnum Tvnut).  Stamens 
10. 

Culture  ifc.  aa  above.  There  are 
seTsral  formB  of  this  apeoieB,  and  they  are 
somewhat  eonftued  with  thoae  of  L.  lali- 
foliium.  One  of  the  chief  differences 
Mtween  the  two  species  is  that  one  has  S 
etamena  and  the  other  10,  as  stated  above. 
The  variety  decvmiberu  has  very  small 
narrow  leaves,  and  a  somewhat  trailing 
hi^it ;  and  dUatatum  is  a  Japanese  form 
with  broader  oblong  oval  leaves. 

L.  thymifolinin.— A  pretty  little  shrab 
about  a  ft.  high,  native  of  N.  America.  It 
has  small,  deep  Bhining  green  leathery 
oblong  obovate  leaves  about  }  in.  long, 
and  prodaoes  heads  of  stairy  white 
flowers  about  ^  in.  across  in  May,  each 
blossom     having     protruding     Btamens 


RHODODENDRON  (Eobb  Bav).— 
A  genua  containing  about  180  species  of 
ornamental  trees  or  shrubs,  with  altomate 
leaves  often  olnetered  at  the  ends  of  the 
br&nehes,  rarely  sub-opposite  oi  &lsely 
whorled,  entire,  leathery.  Flowers  in 
ehutSTB  or  corymbs  at  the  ends  of  the 
.  rarely  solitary,  or  axillary ; 
I  broad,  nsnally  caducous.  Calyx 
5-lobed,  cup-shaped  or  obsolete,  leathery 
or  fbUaoeons,  persiatent.  Corolla  often 
funnel-shaped,  oell-shaped  oc  cylindrical, 
rarely  hypoorateriform  oi  rotate,  usually 
6-tobed.  Stamens  B-10,  rarely  6,  or 
12-18.  Ovary  G-20-celled;  style  long 
or  short,  bent  down  or  incurved,  with  a 
knobby  stigma.  Capsule  woody.  Seeds 
numerous,  minute. 

There  ore  few  finer  sights  in  the 
Harden  than  a  mass  of  Bhododsndrons  in 
bloom  in  early  spring  and  siinmier,  and  it 
is  a  pity  that  many  of  the  most  beantifnl 
kinds  only  find  themselves  perfectly  at 
home  in  the  southern  and  milder  parts  of 
the  country. 

In  the  favoured  parts  of  Devonahire 
and  Cornwall  Bhododendrons  assume 
luxuriant  proportions,  and  begin  to  open 
their  flowers  several  weeks  before  those  in 
the  Thames  Valley  and  more  northern 
places.  The  situations  in  which  Rhodo- 
dendrons are  planted  have  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  their  ultimate  success  or  failure. 
Speaking  generally  they  should  not  be 
planted  in  positions  where  they  wiU  be 
exposed  to  the  bleak  northeriy  and  easterly 


winds,  nor  yet  to  violent  south-westerly 
gales.  Leaving  the  stems  fully  exposed  to 
the  windseems  to  do  a  good  deal  of  mischief, 
although  the  soU  may  be  warm  and  in  the 
best  condition.  By  planting  in  dells  or 
on  the  sides  of  banks  where  the  wind  will 
pass  over  the  heads  of  the  bushes,  there  is 
a  much  better  chance  of  growing  Bhodo- 
dendrons  successfully.  Every  one  has 
probably  experienced  the  warmth  and 
shelter  of  a  tree  trunk,  a  wall,  or  even  a 
hedge,  during  a  bitterly  cold  east  wind. 
Rhododendrons  and  other  plants,  being 
living  things,  and  influenced  by  heat  and 
cold,  are  just  as  sensitive  as  a-niwuLln  and 
human  beings  to  warmth  and  shelter.  If 
these  two  points  are  attended  to  in  planting, 
it  will  be  fairly  easy  to  grow  Bhododen- 
drons  well,  even  in  unfavourable  parta  of 
the  kingdom,  provided  the  soil  and  drainage 
are  perfect. 

Soil. — Rhododendrons  not  only  thrive 
in  good  light  sandy  peat,  but  ^nll  also 
flourish  in  any  good  aandy  leant  tmA  leaf 
BoiL  They  dislike  stiff  dry  clayey  aoils, 
and  lime  is  fatal  to  them.  To  test  the 
presence  or  absence  of  lime,  take  a  fair 
sample  and  pour  a  little  vinegar  or 
sulphurio  acid  on  it.  If  lime  be  present 
the  soil  will  Aee,  but  not  otherwise.  Its 
presence  or  absence  in  a  soil  may  also  be 
discovered  by  breathing  into  water  con- 
taining samples  of  soil  in  the  way  stated 
imder  Kalmia.  A  soil  which  is  naturally 
chalky  is  quite  unsuitabls  for  Rhododen- 
drons, and  it  is  simply  waste  of  time 
planting  them  in  it,  aa  the  ^aats 
never  flourish,  although  they  may  linger 
on  for  some  years  before  finally  giving  up 
the  struggle  for  existence. 

Prtypagaiiim, — Rhododendrons  are  in- 
ereased  in  various  ways.  In  favourable 
parts  several  of  the  hardiest  kinds  ripen 
their  seeds,  &om  which  young  plants 
develop  every  year.  The  choicer  kinda 
may  have  the  minute  seeds  carefullj^ 
sown  in  pans  of  fine  sandy  peat  (no  soil 
covering  being  required)  and  kept  in  a 
shady  part  of  the  greenhouse  or  cold 
&ame  until  the  seedlings  are  well  np,  and 
fit  to  be  pricked  off  into  similar  pans. 
Except  in  the  mildest  parts,  however,  it 
will  hardly  be  safe  to  transfer  seedlings — 
especially  of  the  choicer  kinds — to  the 
open  air  until  they  are  a  few  years  old, 
wid  also  strong  and  sturdy,  as  well  as 
being  thoroughly  hardened  <^. 

where  the  plants  are  bushy  and  low- 
growing  there  is  no  difficulty  in  layering 
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the  shoots,  and  thus  obtaining  e,  good 
stock  of  healthy  plants  on  ^leiz  own 
roots.  The  plants  verj  often  layer  them- 
■alvss,  and  if  left  nndisturbed  will  in  the 
course  of  time  Msnme  large  proportions. 
Layering  being  a  oaturu  prooees,  it  is 
more  likely  that  plants  obtained  in  this 
way  win  live  longer  than  when  grafted. 

Cuttings  of  the  partially  ripened  shoots 
may  be  inserted  in  sandy  peat  in  summer, 
and  kept  close  and  shaded,  but  tlie 
muority  often  nerer  root,  and  (here  is 
QOtung  gained  by  this  method. 

Oraftmg  is  extensively  practised  on 
stocks  of  B.  ponHetan  raised  from  seed. 
Ripened  soions  are  taken  in  antnnm,  and 
most  of  the  leaves  are  retuned.  When 
attached  to  the  stock  by  veneer  or  side 
grafting,  they  ore  kept  in  dose  shaded 
frames  until  union  has  taken  place,  when 
they  gradually  reoeive  more  aiz  and  light. 
Probably  more  from  custom  than  anything 
else,  B.  ponlicum  has  been  used  indis- 
criminately as  a  stock  for  almost  all  kinds 
of  Bhododendron.  But  of  late  yeare  a 
variety  of  the  American  E.  eafawbienie 
called  Cunningham'i  White  has  been  spo- 
ken of  very  favour^ly  as  a  stock,  and  on 
the  Continent  at  least  it  is  extensively  used 
tor  this  purpose  in  some  large  narserics. 
Coming  from  colder  regions  than  the 
Asiatic  S.  ponlicum,  it  is  consequently 
hardier,  and  as  a  stock  is  not  so  likely  to 
smother  or  outgrow  the  choicer  kinds 
gnjted  on  it,  as  is  often  the  cose  with  R. 
ponticwm. 

tlulehing  or  Top-dreiting. — One  often 
sees    ithododendrons     which    althoogh 

S)wn  in  good  soil  sUIl  present   an   un- 
ppy  appearance,  and    rarely  give  an 


frequently  seen  in  what  are  termed 
'  neatly  kept '  gardens.  The  neatness 
consists  in  clearing  away  from  beneath 
trees  and  ehmbe  of  every  kind  the  leaves 
which  fall  on  the  ground  every  season. 
It  is  natural  for  leaves  to  fall,  and  they 
serve  a  usefal  purpose  in  giving  ba<ui 
food  to  the  soil  and  keeping  it  warm  in 
winter.  In  fJMt  they  form  a  natural 
mulching  and  top-dressing,  and  should 
never  be  cleared  from  under  trees  or 
shrubs  unless  in  cases  of  absolute  neces- 
sity. In  the  case  of  non-flowering 
Rhododendrons  experience  proves  that  if 
the  soil  in  which  they  grow  is  mulched 
with  old  leaves,  or  even  the  short  grass 
from  the  lauiis,  they  will  in  the  course  of 


ripening  o 
of  the  kmi 


a  year  or  two  come  into  a  mrare  or  less 
free-flowering  state. 

Below  is  given  a  selection  of  the  best 
natoral  species  for  outdoor  cultivation  in 
the  British  Islands.  All  of  them  will 
flourish  mote  or  less  in  the  mild  southern 
parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  not  in 
less  favoured  spots.  It  is  not  really  the 
winter  frosts  that  do  so  much  injury  to 
the  ripened  wood  and  well -protected  buds, 
but  the  frosts  of  April  and  Hay,  when  the 
sap  has  began  to  flow,  and  the  buds  have 
burst  forth  from  theii  winter  protecting 
scales.  Having  once  started  into  growth 
nothing  oan  save  the  juioy  yonng  growths 
from  injury  by  late  friwts,  if  fairly  severe. 

The  hsJ4  smooth-leaved  kinds  appear 
to  be  less  Uable  to  injury  than  the  woolly- 
leaved  kinds.  The  latter  probably  retam 
moisture  much  longer  than  the  others, 
and  in  the  event  of  frost,  of  course, 
become  more  or  less  sheeted  vrith  ice. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard 
and  &Bt  hne  as  to  hardiness,  as  the 
play  such  a  lai^e  part  in  the 
'  or  otherwise  of  (he  wood.     Many 

the  kmds  mentioned  below  are  recorded 
as  having  passed  uninjured  throng  as 
much  as  20°  frost,  and  very  often  plants 
have  Buffered  more  in  southern  parts  than 
in  northern  ones- 

As  a  rule,  any  of  the  Himala^'an 
Ithododendrons  which  grow  in  a  wild 
state  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  0000 
or  10,000  feet  are  more  or  less  hardy 
in  the  British  Islands.  For  huge  cold 
conservatories,  like  (he  Temperate  House 
at  Eew  Gardens,  they  are  magnificent, 
and  of  oourfe  come  into  blossom  much 
earlier  than  the  plants  grown  out  of  doors. 

R.  altnfloraiu.  —  An  erect  Rocky 
Mountain  SMcies  2-8  ft.high,  with  elliptic 
lance-shaped  deciduous  leaves  1-lj  in. 
long.  Flowers  in  July,  creamy  white, 
in  ^XMping  clusters.  Corolla  rotate  bell- 
shaped  ;  stamens  10. 

Culture  ifc,  as  above. 

R.  Anthopogon. — A  native  of  Central 
and  N.  Asia  1-1^  ft.  high.  Leaves  ovaL 
rusty  beneath.  Flowers  in  Aprfl  and 
May,  sulphur -vellow,  in  heads.  Corolla 
salver-shaped,  bearded  within.  Stamens  8. 

Cutture  dc.  as  above. 

R.  arboreum.  —  A  bandsonie  Hima- 
layan tree  16-20  ft.  hi^  with  large, 
leathery,  lance-shaped  acute  leaves, 
beautiful  shining  green  above,  silvery  or 
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nuty  beneath.  Flowers  from  March  to 
May,  white,  rose,  oi  blood  colonr,  in 
dense  heads.  Corolla  bell- shaped. 
Stamens  10.  There  are  several  varietieB 
dtfEering  chiefly  in  the  palenees  or 
intensity  of  ooloor  of  their  blossoms. 

CvUure  de.  as  above. 

R.  AucklandL  —  A  native  of  Sikkim 
4-8  ft.  high,  with  leathery,  oblong  elliptic 
acute  leaves  4-10  in.  long.  Flowers  in 
May,  the  largest  in  the  genua,  8-5  in. 
across,  pare  white,  tinged  with  pink ; 
tube  short,  yellowish  and  rosy  towards 
the  base. 

Culture  •tc.  as  above. 

R.  barbatnm.— A  showr  Sikkiin  tree, 
40-eO  ft  high,  with  reddish  bark  and 
elliptic  lance-shaped  acste  leaves  6-7  in. 
long,  somewhat  nairy  and  fringed  when 
yoong;  stalks  fringed  with  black  hairs. 
'^wers  deep  pnce  or  blood  •  red,  bell- 
ahaped,  in  round  heads  5-6  in.  in 
diameter.    Very  hardy. 

Cult-are  dc.  as  above. 

R.  blandfordiKflomm.  —  A  slender 
twiggy  Himalayan  shrub  abont  8  ft. 
high.  Leaves  leathery  lanee-ahaped 
pomted,  3-S  in.  long,  rusty  beneath. 
Mowers  varying  from  green  to  orange- 
red,  5-10  in  a  bead.    Stamens  10. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  is  closely 
related  to  R.  dnnabarinwn  and  is  pro- 
bably only  a  variation  of  it. 

R.  bradqrcaipiiin. — A  tall-growinc 
Japanese  species  resembling  B.  eeUaw- 
biinte  in  appearance.  Leaves  bluntly 
oblong,  with  a  rasty  silky  down  on  the 
under  amface.  The  pale  yellow  or  oream- 
ooloured  Sowers,  each  lj-2  in.  acro8B<  are 
dotted  with  green  at  the  base  of  the  upper 
tobes  of  the  corolla,  and  are  borne  in  large 
ciniters  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  in  early 


R.  colifomicum. — A  Califomian  shrub 
8-8  ft.  high  with  obovate  elliptio  leathery 
leaves.  Flowers  in  June,  roey-purple, 
broadly  bell-shaped,  the  lobes  spotted 
with  yellow  within.    Stamens  10. 

Cutture  dc.  as  above. 

R.  calophyllnm. — A  pretty  Himalayan 
shrub  abont  8  ft.  high.  Leaves  stimsh 
leathe^,  ovate  oblong  or  elliptic,  8-6  in. 
long,  du'k  glossy  green  above,  glaucous 
beneath  when  young,    rusty  when  old, 


scaly.      Flowers    in    May,    pure  white, 
tubu^  bell-shaped.    Stamens  18-90. 
Culture  do.  as  above. 

R,  camellifeflonim. — A  native  of  Sik- 
kim, with  somewhat  drooping  branches 
2-0  ft.  long.  Leaves  elhptio -lance, 
shaped,  2J-8  in.  long.  Flowers  in  April, 
pure  white,  tinged  with  rose,  Ij  in. 
across,  solitary  or  twin  on  short  curved 
stalks. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

R.  ranipintilatu"'  [B.  terugvni}»um). 
A  beautiful  Sikkim  plant  abont  4  ft.  high. 
Leaves  elliptio  mucronate,  blimt  or  besTt- 
ehaped  at  the  base,  rich  brown  beneath. 
Flowers  in  April,  bell-shaped,  about  2  m. 
across,  pale  lilaie  with  a  few  purple  or 
rose  spots.  There  are  a  few  varieties, 
some  with  almost  pure  white  flowers. 

CuUure  de.  as  above. 

R.  CampbelliK.— A  Sikkim  tree  20  30 
ft.  high,  with  large  lance-shaped  leathery 
leaves,  lobed  at  the  base,  and  rustv 
beneath.  Fbwers  in  March  and  April, 
crimson-spotted,  bell -shaped.  In  dense 
clusters. 

CviUure  dc.  aa  above. 

R,  campylocarpum.  —  A  twiggy, 
branched  shmb  about  6  ft.  high,  native 
of  Sikkim.  Leaves  leathery,  2-8J  in. 
long,  oblong  elliptio,  lobed  at  the 
base,  pointed  at  the  apex.  Blowers  in 
June,  sulphur- yellow,  spotless,  bell- 
shaped,  about  2  in.  across,  6-8  in  a  head. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

R.  catawbiensc  —  A  native  of  the 
mountains  of  the  3.  United  States,  8-6 
ft.  high.  Leaves  oval  or  oblong,  smooth, 
8-6m.  long.  Flowers  in  July,  lilac, 
purple,  broadly  bell-shapad,  on  rusty 
BtaUw. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  species 
has  been  extensively  used  in  prodncmg 
tiie  numerous  fine  hybrids  now  in  eiiat- 
ance.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  forms  of 
it  is  the  well-known  Cu7(TitnffAam'»W7ji(e. 
It  is  very  hardy  and  is  much  used  as  a 
covert  plant.  As  a  stock  for  grafting  it 
is  considered  superior  to  B.  ptmticum. 

R.  cancasicum.— A  pretty  spreading 
or  deonmbent  Caucasian  species  about 
1  ft.  hi^.  Leaves  lance-ebaped,  ovate 
or  obovue,  rusty  beneath.  Flowers  in 
August,  rosy  outside,  white  within, 
spotted  wiUi  green,  more  or  less  bell- 
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■liap«d.  There  lire  varieties  with  white, 
rose,  and  pale  yellow  flowers. 

Cvtiure  de.  as  above. 

R.  duTsanthiuii.  —  A  dwarf  Siberian 
sbrab,  with  linear  lance-Bhaped  leavea, 
ruatj  beneath,  and  narrowed  into  a  long 
stalk.  Flowers  in  tmnmer,  golden- 
yellow,  aboat  1  in.  aorosa,  broadly  bell- 
shaped,  in  terminikl  clusters. 

CvUwre  Sc.  as  above.  To  keep  this 
plant  in  good  condition  it  should  eJways 
have  a  good  layer  of  Sphagnoin  Moss 
aronnd  the  etems  and  covering  the  soil. 

R.  ciliatum.— A  hairy  Sikkim  shmb 
aboot  2  [(.  high.  Leaves  elliptic,  pointed, 
leathery,  2-8  in.  long,  more  or  less  hairy 
above,  smooth  and  somewhat  rusty 
beneath.  Flowera  in  U^ay,  pale  reddish- 
purple,  about  1\  in.  across.  The  variety 
roteo-album  has  larger  flowers  than  the 
type,  whits,  tinged  with  rose. 

CuUittTe  Ac.  as  above. 


^A  pretty  Sikkim 
species,  3-8  fl.  high,  Lsttves  ovate  or 
oblong  lancB-shaped  aeute,  2-8  in.  long, 
maty  beneath.  Flowers  in  April  and 
May,  brownish-red,  with  a  long  tnbe, 
rather  small,  nodding,  4-8  in  a  oloster. 
Stamens  10. 

Culture  ic.  as  above. 

R.  coUettumnm.  —  A  pretty  msty- 
Stemmed  species,  native  of  Afghanistan, 
where  it  is  uid  to  grow  8-10  ft.  high. 
Leaves  leathery,  elliptic -oblong  or  lance- 
abaped,  2-8  in.  long.  Flowers  in  May, 
white,  fonnel- shaped^  abont  1  in.  across, 
in  dense  heads.     Stsjnene  10. 

CuUure  de.  as  above.  This  species  in 
a  small  state  is  useful  for  planting  in  the 
rook  garden  In  sheltered  spots. 

R.  DalhousiK.  ~  A  straggling  red- 
stemmed  shrob  6-8  ft.  high,  native  of 
Sikkim,  where  it  grows  on  Uie  tnmks  of 
trees.  Leaves  dliptio  obovate,  4-5  in. 
long,  with  downy  stalks  J  in,  long. 
Flowers  from  April  to  July,  white,  tinged 
with  rose,  bell -shaped,  lemon-scented, 
8-4  in.  across.    Stamens  10. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

R.  dauricum. — A  native  of  Siberia 
about  8  ft.  high.  Leaves  deciduous,  oval 
oblong,  smooth,  sooly.  Flowers  From 
January  to  Mar(d],roey,rotate-bell-shaped, 
solitary  or  in  twos  or  threes.  The  variety 
tempervirent  has  deep  green,  persistent 
leaves,  and  deep  pnnile  flowers. 

CuUure  £a.  as  above.    This  is  a  very 


valuable  httle  shmb  owing  to  the  early 
period  at  which  it  produces  Ha  blossoms. 
Although  perhaps  not  so  free  as  B.  nohU- 
(tntcffl  or  R.  preecox  it  seems  to  be  much 
hardier.  Blooming  so  early  is  the  year 
the  plants  should  be  grown  in  warm  and 
sheltered  nooks  so  that  the  blossoms  shall 
suffer  as  little  ae  possible  from  cold  winds 
and  frosts.  R.  Keiihn  from  Japan  is 
closely  related  to  this  species  bnl  ia  dwarfei 
in  growth.  It  has  ovate  leaves  about 
S  in.  long,  and  rosy-pnrple  flowers  about 
1  in.  across,  borne  in  loose  clasters  at  the 
ends  of  the  shoots. 

R.  EdgeworthL— A  natlye  of  Sikkim, 
Q-8  ft.  high,  with  somewhat  straggling 
branches.  Leaves  ovate  lanoe-sh^ied 
acute,  2-4  in.  long,  upper  surface  wrinkled. 
Flowers  in  May  and  Jnne,  white,  often 
tinged  with  blush  or  pale  yellow,  about 
4  in.  across,  very  fragrant.  Stamens  10. 
Uany  beautiful  greenhouse  varieties  have 
been  raised  from  this  species. 

CuUure  dc.  as  above. 

R.  Falconeri. — A  magnificent  Sikkim 
tree  abont  SO  ft.  hig^.  Leaves  very 
leathery,  oblong  elliptic,  glossy  green 
above,  densely  covered  with  a  rus^  dovm 
beneath,8-12in.long,fi-7broad.  Flowers 
in  May,  white,  nomeroas,  in  dense 
rounded  heads.  Corolla  rather  small, 
10-lobed. 

The  variety  sitfntMm  has  purple 
flowers  and  may  be  a  hybrid  between 
R.  Falecmeri  and  B.  nvBeum,  as  it  baa 
the  characters  of  both. 

Culture  itc.  as  abovc- 

R.  femigineum  (Alptne  So*e).  —  A 
native  of  the  Alps  about  1  ft.  ht|^  Lebves 
oblong,  like  those  of  the  Box  tree,  rusty 
beneath,  slightly  hury  whan  young. 
Flowers  from  Uay  to  July,  ssarlet  or 
rosy-red,  in  umbws,  funnel-shaped,  with 
grey  or  yellow  dots.  The  variety  ot&i- 
/loTum  has  white  flowers.  The  variety 
myrtifolium  is  a  native  of  the  Transyl- 
vanian  Mountains  and  has  rosy -red 
flowers  rather  larger  thsji  those  at  the 
type. 

CuUure  lie.  as  above.  B.ferrugin«u,m 
nnd  its  vorietiea  are  very  handsome  and 
lis  a  rule  free-flowering,  but  some  are 
more  so  than  others.  Besides  their  value 
as  open  air  plants  they  are  also  amenable 
to  gentle  forcing  in  spring.  The  plants 
may  be  carefully  lifted  from  the  open 
ground  in  January  and  potted  up.  They 
may  then  be  placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
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where  the  lemperatuie  does  not  exceed 
COMSS°  F.,  and  with  a  daily  Hpriokling  of 
tepid  water  will  be  eoBily  brought  bito 
blossom  by  the  middle  of  April.  After 
flowering  Oiey  may  be  again  transferred 
to  the  open  ground,  but  it  is  not  advisable 
to  lift  tne  aame  plants  for  forcing  two 
yean  in  saccetsion,  as  the  strun  would 
probably  be  too  eijiaoeting  and  kill  the 

R,  fonnosiim  (B.  Oiftaont).— A  pretty 
■brab  8-6  ft.  high,  native  of  the  Eastern 
Himalayas.  Leaves  blantly  lance-shaped, 
shining  green  above,  scaly  beneath. 
Flowers  in  April,  white  tinged  with  purple 
and  yellow,  urge,  somewhat  bell-shaped, 
with  an  aagnlar  tube. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  This  b  rather 
tender,  but  enoceeds  in  the  mildest  parts 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  open  air.  It  is 
a  splendid  greenhouse  plant. 

R.  FortimeL  —  A  handsome  Chinese 
shrab  about  12  ft.  high.  Leaves  more  or 
less  linear  oblong  acute,  fi-7  in.  long, 
^auoons  beneath,  with  red-brown  stalks, 
flowers  in  May,  pale  rose,  fragrant,  ahortlv 
bell-shaped,  B-S  in.  across,  with  7  rounded 
lobss  (instead  of  the  usual  5),  8-10  blooms 
in  a  loose  olnster ;  stamens  14. 

Culture  cte.  as  above.  This  species 
has  been  successfully  crossed  with  Aucli- 
iandi  and  Thomtoni,  and  with  the  1  atter 


which  produces  its  loose  masses  of  deep 
rosy-pink  flowers  so  &eely  out  of  doors  in 
April  and  May.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing features  of  £.^orhin<^  is  its  fragrance, 
and  now  that  8e^■erai  garden  forms  such 
as  MrM,  Thitelton  Dyer  have  been  raised 
from  it,  there  is  a  cliance  of  obtaining  a 
sweet -seen  ted  strain  of  hardy  hybrid 
Bhododendrons  which  are  sura  to  be 
higbly  appreriatfd. 

R.  fnlgens.—A  native  of  the  Eastern 
Himalayas  4-6  h.  high.  Leaves  broadly 
oborate  or  oval  elliptic,  4  in.  long,  glofsy 
above,  denselywoolly  beneath.  Flowers 
in  April  and  May,  bright  shining  blood- 
red,  bell-shaped,  in  dense  heads. 

Culture  tfc.  as  above. 

R.  gluKiim.  —  A  prettv  shrub  abont 
2  ft.  high,  native  of  Sildcim.  Leaves 
crowded  at  the  tips  of  the  branches,  1-S 
in.  long,  oblong  or  broadly  lance-shaped, 
glancons  or  whitish  beneath,  dotted  with 
scales.     Flowers   in    May,   pale  pinkish- 


purple,  about  1  in.  across,  bell-shaped. 
Stamens  10. 

Culture  itc.  as  ahovo. 

R.  grande  (B,  argenteum).  —  A  fine 
Sikkim  tree  about  80  ft.  high.  Leaves 
obovate  oblong  acute,  6-12  in.  lonK,  8-fi  in. 
broad,  green  above,  silvery -white  beneath. 
Flowers  in  May,  white,  2-8  in.  across. 
Stamens  10. 

Culture  iff.  as  above.  In  S.  Wales 
this  species  has  passed  safely  throngh  26° 
frost,  but  the  bloom  bnds  often  suffer 
owing  to  their  earliness. 

R.  Umitnm  {Alpine  Bom).—A  native 
of  3.  Europe  1-2  ft.  high,  near  to  B.  fer- 
ruginewm.  Leaves  somewhat  elliptic, 
hairy.edged.  Flowers  from  May  (o  Jnly, 
pale  red  or  soarlet,  in  umbellate  cfnymbs. 

Culture  dte,  as  above.  See  B./emi- 
gvn«um„ 

R.  Hodgfaoni.— A  tree  12-20  ft.  high, 
native  of  the  E.  Himalayas.  Leaves 
leatheiT  oblong  elliptio  obovate  or  ovate 
Jance-snaped,  IJ  ft.  long,  silvery  white, 
rarely  rusty  beneath.  Flowers  in  May 
and  June,  pale  purple  or  rose,  broadly 
bell-shaped,  over  2  in.  across,  8-lobe<l, 
in  heads  4-6  in.  in  diameter.  Stamens 
16-18,  with  dark  purple-brown  anthers. 

Culiure  ifc,  as  above. 

R.  Hookeri.  ^  A  native  of  Bhotan 
12-14  ft.  high.  Leaves  smooth,  leather^', 
stiffish,  bluntly  oblong  oval,  8-8  in.  long, 
rather  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  in 
April,  red,  bell-shaped,  with  fi  deeply 
cleft  lobes.     Stamens  10. 

Culture  ife.  as  above. 

R.  Jenkinsi. — A  native  of  Bhotan  6-7 
ft.high.  Leavesoblonglanee-shapedacute, 
4-6  in.  long,  glaucous  and  densely  scaly 
beneath.  Flowers  white,  4-6  in  a 
corymb. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

R.  Kendricld.  —  A  native  of  the 
Bhotan,  6-lS  ft.  high.  Leaves  4-6  in. 
long,  about  1  in.  wide,  clothed  with 
reddish,  clammy  hairs  when  yonng. 
Flowers  in  Marcn,  bright  scarlet,  broadly 
hell-shaped,  G-1obed,  lO^lS  in  a  loose 
round  head.    Stamens  10.    Tender. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 


shaped  acute,  smooth,  glaucous  and  ecaly 
beneath,  2-8  in.  long.  Flowers  in  July, 
red  and  yellow,  tubular  or  nm-shaped. 
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droopitu;,  6-6  in  a  corymb.    StAmecs  10, 
protrading. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

R,  Ucteiun.  —  A  b«aatiinl  CMneeo 
gpi'cieB  with  leaves  rcaembliiig  thou  of 
R.  Falcaneri  in  shape,  bat  larger  in  size, 
and  covered  with  a  soft  felt  which  is  milky- 
white  on  the  youns  leaves  and  pale  red- 
brown  on  the  older  ones.  The  white 
flowers  are  about  the  same  size  as  those 
of  li.  Falconeri,  but  they  have  not  yet 
bc'Ctt  produced  in  cultivation. 

Culture  ic.  as  above.  This  Hpecies  is 
regarded  as  rather  tender,  but  Mr.  Bean 
of  Kew  records  a  flne  plant  growing  in 
the  open  air  in  Mr.  Acton's  garden  at 
Kilmacurragh,  co.  Wicklow.  It  is  there- 
fore likely  to  prove  hardy  at  least  in  the 
mildest  parts  of  the  kingdam. 

R.  lanatnm,— A  native  of  Sikklm  10- 
15  ft.  high  or  more.  Leaves  bluntly 
obovate  or  elliptic,  8-5  in.  long,  with  a 
white  or  tawny  wool  beneath.  Flowers 
in  June,  yellowish-white  or  pale  primrose- 
yellow,  broadly  bell-shaped,  dotted  with 
red  within,  %  2}  in.  across. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above, 

R.  lepidotum. — A  Sikkim  speciea  2  4 
&.  high.  Leaves  obovate  lance-shaped 
or  oblong.  Flowers  is  May  and  Jnne, 
yellow  or  purple,  1  in.  across,  scaly  out- 
aide,  upper  lobes  spotted  with  green. 
Anthers  large  rich  red-brown.  There  are 
a  couple  of  varieties. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

R.  HaddenL  —  A  fine  shrub  6-8  ft. 
high,  native  of  Sikkim.  Leaves  elliptic 
lance-shaped  more  or  less  pointed,  4-7  in. 
long,  tapering  to  short  tusty  etalks,  often 
drooping,  whiteorrustybeneath.  I^lowers 
in  June  uid  July,  pure  white,  like  those 
of  the  Madonna  Lily,  with  a  faint  blush 
on  the  upper  lobe,  8-4  in.  across,  fimnel- 
sliaped.    Stamens  16-20. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above. 

R.  maximum  (Qreat  American 
Laurel).~A.  N.  American  tree  6-20  ft. 
high.  Leaves  elliptic- oblong  or  lanoe- 
sbaped,  4-10  in.  long,  very  thick  and 
smooth.  Flowers  in  July,  pale  rose  or 
nearly  white,  1  in.  across,  bell-shaped, 
spotted  with  yellow  and  red,  on  clammy 
stalks. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

R.  Hettemicbi. — A  Japanese  shrub 
with  leathery  oblong  or  obovate  oblong 


loaves,  rusty  beneath.    Flowers  in  March, 
rosy,  rather  beU-shaped,    in  corymbose 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

R.  nivenm. — A  large  Sikkim  shrub  with 
obovate  lanoe-sbapedleaTes,  woolly  white 
alt  over  when  young,  but  only  t>eneath 
when  old.  Flowers  in  May,  bell-shaped, 
yeUowish  outside,  lilao  witiiin,  blotcaed 
with  deeper  lilac,  and  having  6  deep 
blood-red  spots  at  the  base.  Stamens  10. 
The  variety  fulvtim  has  deep  purple 
flowers  in  large  trusses,  and  leaves  buff- 
coloured  beneath. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above. 

R.  NnttaOL—A  beautiful  tree  12-80  ft. 
high,  native  of  Bhotan.  Leaves  large, 
leathery,  oval,  6-9  in.  long,  with  dark 
brown  scales  beneath.  Flowers  in  May, 
white  or  blush,  fragrant,  rather  bell- 
shaped,  8-4  in.  across,  4r-6  in  a  head. 
Stamene  10.    Corolla  S-lobed. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

R.  parvifoUnm.— A  Chinese  shrub  with 
erect  lleiuose  stems  and  oblong  acute 
leaves  ^-J  in.  long,  scaly  on  boUi  sides, 
green  above,  rusty  beneath.  The  pale 
rosy,  somewhat  bell-shaped  flowers  appear 
in  April  and  May  in  compact  clusters  at 
the  ends  of  the  snoots  and  nave  projecting 
stamens  which  are  hiury  at  the  oase. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

R.  ponticnm. — A  native  of  Asia  Minor 
G-l'l  ft.  high,  or  more.  Leaves  oblong 
lance-shaped,  smooth,  pale  or  slightly 
rusty  beneath.  Flowers  in  May,  purple, 
often  spotted  on  the  upper  lobe,  aoout  2 
in.  across,  bell-shaped  rotate.  There  is  a 
varie^ted  form  called  albo-marginatum, 
in  which  the  leaves  are  irregularly 
bordered  with  silvery  or  creamy  white, 
The  young  growths  look  attractive,  but 
the  old  leaves  often  show  a  withered 
appearance  that  is  not  handsome.    It  is 


most  common  species  in  gardens,  and  it 
has  many  varieties  with  white,  scarlet, 
pink,  and  pnrple-violet  flowers  variously 
spotted  with  yellow,  green,  or  brown. 
There  are  also  double- flowered  forms. 
The  nngle-flowered  varieties  are  largely 
used  aa  a  stock  upon  which  the  choicer 
varieties  are  grafted.  Satisfactory  results 
are  not  always  obtained  b^  their  indis- 
criminate use,  and  the  variety  known  as 
Cunningham'*  Wliile  (see  B.  eatawbien*e) 
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is  DOW  rerarded  with  great  favour  as  a 
better  stock  by  many  growers. 

R.  Pizewalaki. — A  newly  icitroduced 
Chinese  evergreen  species  with  white 
bell-shaped  flowers  borne   in   corymbose 


Culture  ih.  as  above. 

R.  pnuctotum  (if.  »imu«).— A  North 
American  species  3-6  ft.  high  with  smooth 
and  more  or  leas  elliptic  obovate  leaves 
2-6  in.  or  more  long,  the  under  surface  of 
which  is  covered  with  resinous  dots.  The 
rosy  Sowers,  spotted  on  the  inner  (rurfaee, 
appear  in  April  and  May  and  are  bome  in 
dense  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots. 
a,  mbiginosum  from  China  very  much 
resfmbles  this  species,  but  has  much 
larger  flowera. 

Culture  tte.  as  above. 

R.  raceinosuin.  —  A  dwarf  compact 
Chioeee  shmb,  6-12 in.or more  high,  with 
almost  sessile  eUiptic,  Box-like  leaves, 
about  I  in.  long,  and  terminal  trusaeB  of 
pinkisb-white  fiowei-s  about  1  in.  across, 
prodnoed  in  April  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots, 
and  also  a  few  in   the  axils  of  the  upper 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  This  species 
may  be  gently  forced  in  greenhoases  in 
spring  in  the  same  way  as  R.  ferragineum. 

R  Rhodora  (Bhodora  canadenait).— 
A  deciduous  N.  American  shrub,  2-4  ft. 
high,  with  oblong  leaves,  whitish  downy 
beneath.  Flowers  in  early  spring,  before 
the  leaves  appear,  rosy- purple,  rarely 
white,  in  umbel-like  clusters. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 

R.  RojdeL — A  beautiful  an^  distinct 
Himalayan  shrub  7-10  ft.  high,  with 
oblong  ^DCouB-green  leaves  8-4  in.  long, 
and  somewhat  rusty -coloured  on  the 
under  surfcce.  The  drooping  or  nodding 
tubular  bell- shaped  flowers,  each  about 
1)  in.  acroBB,  appear  in  May,  8  or  4  in  a 
truss,  and  have  a  peculiarly  distinct  and 
rich  shade  of  purple-red,  flushed  with 
magenta,  that  at  once  attracts  attention, 
esjpacially  if  the  flowers  happen  to  be  seen 
with  the  snn  shining  through  them. 

CuUure  dc.  as  shove.  This  species 
can  be  regarded  as  hardy  only  in  the 
mildest  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
the  BouUi-west  of  Scotland  perhaps. 

R.  Snumowi. — A  handsome  Caucasian 
shmb  8-6  ft.  high,  with  oblong    blunt 


leaves  8-0  in.  long,  wbitiah  woolly  and 
often  ru«ty-oolom:ed  beneath.  The  flowers 
appear  in  April  and  May  and  are  of  a 
distiuot  brilhont  crimson-purple  colour. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  is  a  very 
hardy  species  and  is  likely  to  succeed  in 
northern  localities. 


-A  beautiful  Sikkim 
tree  6-15  ft.  high.  Leaves  uanally 
broadly  roundish -ovate,  quite  smooth, 
rather  glaucous  beneath,  2  8  in.  long. 
Ftowers  in  June,  6-8  in  a  corymb,  deep 
shinine  blood-red,  6-lobed,  the  npper  loba 
spotted.  Stamens  ID.  Very  hardy. 
Culture  (fc.  as  above. 

R.  Un^emi. — A  Cancasian  slirub  8-6 
ft.  high,  with  leathery  oblong  leaves  4-6 
in.  long  and  2  in.  or  more  broad,  the 
under  surface  being  ofapure  snowy  white- 
ness. The  large  flowers  are  white,  hut 
often  tinted  with  rose  outside ;  and  the 
filaments  of  the  stamens  are  bearded  about 
the  middle. 

CaUure  rfc.  as  above. 

R  virEatnin.— A  Sikkim  Rhododen- 
dron lJ-8  ft.  high,  with  scaly  yoni^ 
branches  and  oblong  lance-shaped  acute 
leaves.  The  soft  rosy-pink  flowers  appear 
in  April,  and  are  bome  in  clusters  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 

Culture  tic.  as  above. 

R,  Windsor!. — A  small  Bhotan  shmb, 
with  leathery  obovate  lance  -  shaped 
leaves  4-5  in.  long,  shining  above,  silvery 
white  beneath,  changing  to  pale  brown. 
Flowers  in  March,  deep  crimson -scarlet, 
in  crowded  heads.    Stamens  10. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

R.  yedoense. — A  Japanese  species  with 
hairy  lance-shaped  leaves  in  spjing,  and 
sm^ler  linear  spoon-shaped  deep  green 
ones  in  autumn.  The  rosy-pink  funnel- 
shaped  Sowers  are  produced  in  early  sum- 
mer, only  8  blossoms  as  a  rule  being  in  a 
cluster. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

R.  fiumauenBC.  —  An  erect-growing 
Chinese  shrub  with  dork  sliining  green 
leaves  2-4  in.  long,  covered  with  bristly 
hairs  above,  and  glaucous  beneath.  The 
white  or  ^le  lilac  flowers,  2  in.  across, 
spotted  with  blood-red  near  the  base  of 
the  upper  lobes  of  the  corolla,  appear  in 
Hay,  4-6  in  a  duster. 

Culture  tfe.  as  above. 
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Htbbid  Bhododshdboiis 

Then  are  &t  the  present  time  a  vast 
number  of  hybrid  forme  now  in  cultiva- 
tion—about 800  of  which  have  Teoeived 
distinot  names — and  they  have  mainly 
been  developed  by  crossing  Buoh  speciea 
aa  eatavibi^me,  ■maximum.,  caumtincwn, 
<M-bor«um,  and  yomiicwift ;  and  more  re- 
cently Buob  fine  Hpeciee  aa  Aueklandl, 
Booheri,  and  Thomtoni  have  been  utilised 
and  have  produced,  if  anything,  Htill  finer 
hybrids.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
although  many  of  the  species  ore  tender 
in  oU  except  the  milder  parts  of  the  king, 
dom  their  progeny  have  as  a  rule  much 
hardier  conetitntiona  and  have  stood  the 
winter  in  localities  where  their  parents 
have  been  killed  or  at  least  severely 
injured.  The  deductions  to  be  drawn  from 
these  facts  are  that  to  secure  a  really  hardy 
raee  of  Bhododendrons  the  plants  must 
be  raised  from  seeds  which  ripen  in  the 
British  Islands,  and  not  from  imported 
seeds.  Once  a  plant  can  be  induced  to 
grow  in  onr  climate  and  to  ripen  good 
seed,  there  is  every  chance  of  its  becoming 
eventually  acclimatised  if  plants  are  raised 
year  after  year  from  home-saved  seeds. 
This  will  be  a  much  better  plan  than 
grafting  the  more  or  less  tender  kinds  on 
stocks  of  hardier  ones,  as  in  severe  winters 
all  but  the  hitter  are  often  killed,  and  the 
work  has  to  be  done  over  again  and  the 
labour  of  several  years  is  wasted. 

The  foUovring  are  eome  of  the  finest 
hardy  hybrids  of  which  the  true  parentage 
is  recorded.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
others  equally  fine  vrill  in  the  future  also 
be  raised  by  crosainR  these  either  with  one 
another  or  with  the  more  or  less  hardy 
species  deBoribed  slwve.  In  addition  there 
are  many  other  varieties  mentioned  below 
to  which  fency  niunea  have  been  given. 

R.  Wiltoni  is  a  hybrid  between  S. 
eiliatum-  and  B.  glau<^im,  and  is  inter- 
mediate  between  the  two.  Flowers  over 
an  inch  long,  soft  rose. 

As  Bhododendrons  look  better  ^  in 
masses  of  the  some  colour,  the  following 
is  a  list  of  some  of  the  best  varieties. 
arranited  according  to  colour.  A  long 
list  of  mere  namea  would  be  worse  than 
useless. 

WhiU  or  Bliiali-Wiiile,  apolUd  or 
untpotted.  —  Alarm,  Baroness  Schroder, 
Conqueror,  Duchess  of  Connaught,  Due 
de  Brabant,  Fair  Helen,  Florian,  Glorio. 
sum.  Lady  Grenville,  Lady  Godiva,  Lady 
Olive  Guinness,  Lady  BoUe,  Leviathan, 


Mangleoi,  Minnie,  Madame  Carvalho, 
Mrs.  George  Hardy,  Mrs,  John  Glutton, 
Mrs.  Buasell  Siurgiss,  Mrs.  T.  Agnew, 
Neige  et  Cerise,  Princess  Christian, 
Purity,  Sappho,  Snowball,  Snowfiake, 
Sultana,  The  Bride,  The  Qneen,  Blanche. 
Haperbe.  Elegantissima,  Multiflorum, 
Omniflorum,  E^nce  Comille  de  Bohan, 
Queen  of  Dwarfs,  Splendens,  Zampa. 

Pink  and  Sote.  —  Achievementi 
Adrian,  Agamemnon,  Alexander  Adie, 
A1ei:ander  Dancer,  Annie  Dixwell,  Archi- 
medes, Blandyanum,  Brayanum,  Countess 
of  Cadogan,  Countess  of  Clancarty, 
Currieanom,  Cynthia,  Desdemona,  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  Eclipse,  Elegans,  Reur  de 
Marie,  Hannibal,  Hogarth,  John  Spencer, 
Lady  Armstrong,  Lady  Clermont, 
Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  Lady  Easthope, 
Lodv  Falmouth,  Lsldy  Howe,  Lady 
Tankerville,  Lord  John  Bussell,  Mrs.  H. 
IngersoU,  Mrs.  J.  Eelk,  Mrs.  W.  Agnew. 
Paxtoni,  Boeabel,  Satanella,  Seipio,  Sir 
Arthur  Guinness,  6ir  H.  de  l^fibrd, 
Stella,  Sylph,  Grown  Prince,  Warrior, 
Titian,  Vivian  Gray,  Jocksoni,  Mirabile, 

Crimson  and  Scarlel. — Altaelerense, 
Brilliant,  Atrosanguineum,  Bai  Waterer, 
Barclay  an  a,  Captain  Webb,  Charles 
Dickens,  Correggio,  Cruentum,  Decorator, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Duke  of  Connaught, 
Duke  of  Portlfuid,  Earl  of  Shannon, 
F.  Oomer  Waterer,  Frederick  Waterer, 
Francis  Dickson.  H.  W.  Hunnewell, 
Ignescens,  James  Bateman,  James  Mc, 
Intosh,  John  Walter,  Joseph  Whitworth. 
Lady  Herbert,  Lord  Clyde,  Meteor, 
Mozart,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  John 
Waterer,  Mrs.  Shuttleworth,  Mrs.  W. 
Bovill,  Nobleanum,  Prince  Albert,  Prin- 
cess Louise,  Robert  Bums,  Robert  Mar- 
nook,  R.  S.  Field,  Su-  Robert  Peel,  The 
Grand  Arab,  Vandyke,  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
WiUiam  Austin,  Wilham  Oowper,  Vesu- 

Purple,  Magenta,  Clartt.  —  Angnste 
van  Oeert,  Boron  SchrSder,  Caraotaeus. 
Faust,  Genseric,  Gretry,  Lucy  Neol,  Mrs. 
Heneage,  Negro,  Nigrescens,  Old  Port. 
Omer  Pacha,  Prince  Arthur,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Stamfordiana,  Vauban,  Victoria, 
WiUiom  Downing,  VerschaSelti. 

There  are  many  other  varieties  with 
shades  of  colour  intermediate  between 
those  mentioned. 

R.  altaderense.  —  This  beautiful  hy- 
brid witli  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  6rBt 
appeared  in  leSS,  and  had  been  raised 
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from  B.  catawbiente  and  B.  ponlicum  in 
Bjgbelere  OArdeni,  neai  Newbury. 

R.  Hairin. — A  fine  hybrid  raised  at 
Singleton  from  B.  arioreum  and  B. 
Thomtoni  by  Mr.  Harria,  formerly  gar- 
dener to  Lord  Swansea.  It  fomu  a  com- 
pact Rturdy  buah  and  bas  obloog  ovate 
leaves  about  S  in.  lon^,  deep  green  above, 
mler  beneath,  with  interlocmg  veins  as  in 
B.  Thomtoni.  The  deep  rosy-crimaon 
flowers,  with  a  few  dark  spots  on  the 
apper  segments  of  the  corolla,  are  as  large 
as  those  of  B.  arboream,  and  have  a 
distinctly  lobed  cup-like  calyx  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  The  first  flowers 
borne  by  this  hybria  appeared  in  the 
autuion  of  1B97,  but  the  normal  flowering 
period  is  in  early  spring.  This  is  the  first 
recorded  hybrid  between  B,  arboTev/m  and 
B.  Thomtoni. 

CuMure  dc.  as  above. 
R.  kewenae. — A  beautiful  hardy  hybrid 
between  B.  Auehlandi  and  if.  hoolteri. 
It  was  first  raised  at  Hew  in  1874,  but  the 
first  flowers  did  not  appear  until  1888. 
It  is  a  fine  bushy  plant  with  shining  green 
leaves  6-10  in.  long.  The  flowers  which 
appear  in  April  and  May  ore  8-4  in.  across, 
and  are  at  first  rich  rose,  but  gradually 
become  paler  in  colour;  some  forms  are 
nkuost  pure  white. 

Culture  dr.  as  above.  It  is  much 
hudier  than  either  of  its  parents, 

R.  LnKombei. — This  was  raised  in 
1880  by  Mr.  Luscombe,  and  is  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  B.  Fortunei  and  B. 
TAommmi.  In  April  the  bushes  are 
literally  covered  with  the  targe  clusters  of 
fine  bngbt  rosy-pink  bell  -  shaped  bloseoms 
which  droop  somewhat  sli^tly  but  grace- 
fully from  the  tips  of  the  ^oots. 
Culture  Sc.  aa  above. 
R.  Maiq^letL — A  magnificent  hybrid 
obtained  by  crossing  B.  Aucklandi  with 
a  hybrid  variety  called  album  elegant. 
The  flowers  appear  in  April  and  May  and 
are  8-4  in.  across,  white,  with  numerous 
reddieh-puiple  spots  on  the  upper  segment 
of  (he  corolla. 

Culture  ttr.  as  above. 
R.  noblMimm. — This  grand  hybrid  ia 
the  result  of  crossing  the  Himalayan  B. 
arboreum  with  the  Caucasian  B.  caucati- 
cum.  It  makes  a  noble  bnsb  or  small 
tree  and  produces  its  large  clnetere  of 
bright  crimson  bell-ahaped  flowers  in 
January  and  February.    I  have  seen  it 


looking  bright  and  cheerful  after  fairly 
hard  frosts  and  when  the  snow  has  been 
lying  on  the  ground  for  days.  Another 
fine  hybrid  called  B.  pulcherrimum  has 
the  same  parentage  as  ii.  Ttobleanum. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 

R.  pnecox.—Acharniinghardyh^brid 
between  B.  ciliatum  and  B.  dauncum. 
It  makes  a  fine  bushy  plant  about  S-4  ft. 
high,  and  has  elliptic  leaves  lj-2  in.  long. 
The  rosy-purple  blossoms  lj-2  in,  across 
are  borne  in  great  profusion  from  the  end 
of  February  and  during  March.  There  is 
a  fine  deep  coloured  form  called  rubrum. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

R.  roaenm  odontnm.— The  parentage 

of  this  hybrid  is  somewhat  obscure,  being 
recorded  simply  as  a  cross  between  a 
'  hardy  white  Azalea  and  a  hardy  scarlet 
Rhododendron.'  It  produced  fairly  large 
trusses  of  pale  rosy  sweet-scented  flowers, 
which  individually  ate  not  very  to^e. 

CuMure  ite.  as  above. 

R.  Shilsoiii.— This  brilliant  hybrid  was 
raised  by  Mr.  OiU,  gardener  to  Mr.  H. 
Shilson  of  Tremough,  Penrhyn,  Cornwall, 
&om  B.  barbatum  and  B.  ThtiTntoni,  and 
is  intermediate  between  the  two.  It 
makes  a  fine  bushy  plant  with  oblong  or 
ovate-heart-shaped  leathery  leaves,  8-4 
in.  long,  deep  green  above,  paler  beneath. 
The  bnlliant  crimson  bell-shaped  fiowere 
are  about  2  in.  across,  and  are  prodnced 
in  rounded  heads  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots 

Culture  Sc.  as  above.  This  fine  hybrid 
flowers  profusely  in  the  large  Bhododen- 
dron  bouse  at  Kew  in  March.  It  seems 
to  be  the  first  recorded  hybrid  between 
B.  baTbat-um  and  B.  Thomioni. 

AZALEA.  —  Although  botanists  are 
pretty  well  agreed  that  Galeae  should  be 
known  as  Rhododendrons,  gardeners  are 
of  another  opinion,  and  still  retain  both 
names  as  representing  two  genera.  The 
chief  diflereoces  between  Azalea  and 
Rhododendron  are  tbat  Azaleas  are  mostly 
softly  hairy  shrubs,  with  deciduous  or 
evergreen,  very  rarely  leathery  leaves ; 
flowers  expanding  before  the  new  leaves 
are  developed,  funnel- or  bell-shaped,  4-5- 
lobed,  sometimes  2-hpped.  Stamens  5  or 
10,  protruding.  These  characters,  how- 
ever, are  met  with  singly  or  scvcraUy  in 
some  Rhododendrons,  so  that  botanically 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  one  genus 
from  the  other,  taken  on  the  whole, 
44 
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and  (he  species  desoribed  below  may  be 
as  fitly  caUed  BhododendrDne  as  Azaleas. 
There  are  no  Azaleas  in  the  Himalayas. 

Culiure  a/nd  pTopagalum,  • —  Hardy 
Azaleas  ma;  be  oultivated  and  propafi^led 
in  exactly  the  aame  way  as  the  Hardy 
Rhodctdendrons  described  on  p.  686. 
They  delight  in  a  maisb  peaty  BOil  and 
will  flouriali  in  annny  or  parti^y  shaded 
situations  ao  long  as  they  arc  not  allowed 
to  Bufier  firom  drought  during  the  sominer 
months.  A  light  loamy  soil  will  also  suit 
them  well,  provided  it  is  free  from  lime, 
anil  has  a  good  quantity  of  leaf  mould 
mixed  with  it.  !nie  most  effective  way 
to  treat  the  plants  is  to  grow  them  in 
hold  masses  in  beds  by  themselvsB  on  the 
grass  or  in  front  of  dense  shrabberics 
from  which  they  will  obtain  protection 
from  cold  winds.  They  are  readily  in- 
creased by  layering,  bnt  when  possible  a 
stock  shonld  be  raised  from  home-saved 
seeds,  as  such  plants  are  likeiy  to  prove 
hardier  than  the  others  and  may  also 
develop  new  and  attractive  shades  of 
colour. 

A.  arborescens.— A  deciduous  Penn- 
sylvanian  shmb  10-20  ft.  high.  Leaves 
rather  blnntly  obovata,  smooth  on  both 
snr&ces,  glauooue  beneath.  Flowers  in 
May,  large,  reddish,  not  clammy. 

Culture  de.  be  above. 

A.  calendulacea. — A  beautiful  decidu- 
ous shrub  2-6  ft.  high,  found  wild  from 
Carolina  to  Pennsylvania.  Leaves  oblong, 
downy  or  hairy  on  both  surfaces. 
Flowers  in  May,  yellow,  red,  orange. 
with  a  hairy  tube.  There  are  many 
garden  varieties  and  hybrids  which  have 
emanated  from  this  species. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  dilatata.^A  deciduous  Japanese 
shmb  closely  related  to  A.  rhomhica,  and 
prodnoing  its  long-stalked  bright  rosy- 
pnrple  flowers  in  May. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

A.  hispid*.  —  A  deciduous  United 
States  tree  l(t-15  ft.  high,  with  hairy 
stems,  and  lance-shaped,  glaucous  leaves, 
hairy  above,  smooth  beneath.  Flowers  in 
July,  white,  edged  with  red.    Stamens  10. 

CuUwre  dc.  as  above, 

A.  indica.  {Indian  Axale<').—A.  beanti. 
fill  Chinese  shrub  S-6  ft.  or  more  high. 
Ldaves     oblong      lance -shaped,     hairy. 


Flowers  betl-shaped,  in  ones,  twos,  or 
threes,  purple,  red,  white  fa. 

Innumerable  single  and  double  varie- 
ties, in  all  shades  of  colour,  have  been 
produced  from  this  species,  and  are 
chiefly  grown  in  greenhouses,  but  many 
of  the  more  vigorous  varieties  prove 
hardy  in  the  mild  southern  parts  of  Eng- 
tuid  and  Ireland.  Indeed  in  southern 
Cornwall  they  are  quite  hardy,  and  in 
such  places  they  may  be  lifted  in  January 
and  gently  forced  into  early  blossom  in 
a  cool  greenhouse.  A.  anumta,  a  neat, 
compact  Chinese  shrub  1-3  ft.  high,  with 
a  profusion  of  rich  crimson  flowers,  is  a 
distinct  variety  of  indica,  in  conjunction 
with  which  it  has  produced  many  fine 
hybrids.  A.  baUaminieflora ianSinpiuieae 
varit.'ty  with  beautiful  salmon-red  double 
flowers  resembling  those  of  a  Balsam. 
A.  obtu»a  has  deep  red  flowers,  and  there 
is  also  a  white -flowered  form  of  it. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  ledifoli«  (..4.  liUiflora).  —  A  very 
hairy  Chinese  evei^een  2-6  ft.  high, 
with  eUiptic  lance-shaped  leaves.  Flowers 
in  March,  pure  white,  showy,  bell -shaped, 
in  threes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
Calyi  clammy. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  linearifolia.  —  An  interesting  Ja. 
panese  shrub,  the  yellowish  branches  of 
which,  covered  with  stifBsh  hairs,  are 
furnished  with  narrow  Willow-like  leaves 
and  rosy -violet  flowers. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  nudiflora.  ~  A  North  American 
shrub  3-4  ft,  high.  Leaves  lance-ahaped 
oblong,  almost  smooth,  fringed  On  the 
edges ;  the  midrib  bristly  beneath,  woolly 
above.  Flowers  in  April  and  May  before 
the  leaf  buds  fully  burst  in  twminal 
clusters  ;  not  clammy. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  occidentalis.-  A  Califomiao  species, 
with  elhptic  green  leaves  and  white 
flowers,  the  upper  lobe  having  a  yellow 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  upper  segment. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  ontta.— A  neat  Chinese  evergreen 
shrub  with  ovate  leaves  and  dark  rosy 
flowers. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  pontica  (Rhododendron  flaioum). 
A  native  of  the  Levant,  Cancasns  Ae., 
4-6  ft.  high.  Leaves  shining  green, 
ovate  oblong,  bairv  ciliated.    Flowers  in 
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May,  luge,  yellow  or  omige,  tinged  with 
red. 

This  mnet  not  be  confosed  with 
Rhododendron  pontieum  (p.  590),  »  quit© 
different  plHit. 

Culture  itc.  08  above.  A  very  largo 
number  of  garden  forms  have  been  de- 
veloped from  Ihis  apeoieo. 

A.  rhofnbicai  {Bhodod«Tidron  rhom- 
bieum).  —  A  ronch-bmnched  Japanese 
shrub  with  riiomboid  elliptic  leB.vefl  12 
in.  long,  assuming  a  soft  bronzy  tint  in 
aatnnm.  The  bright  roa^  flowers  1^-2  in. 
across  iqipev  in  May  and  are  usually 
borne  in  pairs. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

A,  Sclilippenbachi.— A  loose-growing 
deoiduouH  shrub  S-5  ft.  high,  native  of 
the  wooded  hills  of  Corea  and  Manchuria, 
and  found  also  in  Japan.  The  stoutish 
branches  are  famished  with  obovate  wavy 
leaves  about  4  in.  long,  dark  brown  and 
hairy  when  yonng,  but  green  and  smooth 
when  fully  developed.  The  beautiful 
bright  rosy  Sowers,  shaded  with  lilac,  and 
spotted  with  hrown  at  the  base  of  the 
corolla,  are  borne  on  hairy  stalks,  and 
appear  in  March  and  April,  sometimes  as 
many  as  6  in  a  clnster  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  This  specits  is 
quite  hardy  in  the  Thames  Valley,  and 
small  plants  may  be  gently  forced  into 
early  bloom  in  conservatories  in  spring. 

A.  apecioaa. — A  pretty  N.  American 
shrub  8-^  ft.  high,  with  hairy  branches, 
and  tance-ahwed,  ciliated  leaves,  acute  at 
both  ends.  Flowers  in  May,  scarlet  and 
orange,  silky ;  calyx  downy.  There  are 
numerous  variatias. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 

A.  Vuc^.  —  A  beautiful  deciduous 
shrub,  native  of  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina,  where  it  reaches  a  hei^t  of  16 
ft.  or  more.  It  has  shining  green  lance- 
sht^Kd  pointed  leaves  1^-8  in.  long,  with 
a  few  hairs  on  the  upper  surface  and 
along  the  margins.  The  clear  rosy-pink 
flowers,  about  1}  in.  across,  with  oblong 
petals,  the  8  upper  ones  of  which  ace 
spotted  with  reddish- brown,  appear  in 
April,  while  the  leaves  ore  still  in  the 
bud.     The  variety  alhum  has  pure  white 

CuUure  ifc.  as  above.  This  pretty 
flowering  species  ripens  seed  almost  every 
year,  and  is  quite  hardy,  at  least  in  the 


Thames  Valley.  Young  plants  are  easily 
raised  from  seeds  and  when  only  a  few 
inches  high  begin  to  bloom.  When  %-Z 
ft.  high  they  make  grand  flowering  bushes. 

A.  viscoaa  (Swamp  HaneytuekU). — 
A  North  American  shrub  2-4  ft.  high. 
Leaves  oblong  ovate,  acute,  edges  ciliate, 
midrib  bristly  beneath.  Flowers  in  Joly, 
white,  fragrant,  in  downy,  clammy,  and 
leafy  olnsters.  The  variety  nitida,  has 
shining  green  leaves,  with  a  bristly  mid- 
rib, and  white  flowers  tinged  with  red. 

Culture  ifc,  as  nbove. 

A.  •inensia  (A.  moUi»).—A.  beautifiil 
Chinese  and  Japanese  shrub,  8-^  ft.  high. 
Leaves  deciduous,  elliptic,  acutish, 
covered  with  a  hairy  down,  greyish 
beneath.  Flowers  in  May,  orange-red  or 
yellow,  bell- shaped. 

There  are  many  doable  and  single 
flowered  varieties  of  this  species,  as  well 
as  numerous  hybrids  with  other  species, 
most  of  them  used  for  forcing  in  con- 
servatories in  early  spring.  The  flowers 
are  now  in  a  good  many  shades  of  colour 
and  vary  from  white  through  pale  yellow 
to  orange,  red,  and  pink.  The  foliage  also 
is  very  handsome  in  autumn  as  it  assumes 
various  tints  of  colour,  and  where  the 
plants  are  grouped  in  large  masses  or 
beds,  the  more  or  leas  brilliant  hues  of  the 
foliage  form  an  effective  feature  on  the 
landscape  in  autumn.  As  A.  Hnetitit 
itself  is  quite  hardy  at  least  as  far  north 
aa  the  Midlands,  many  of  its  varieties 
would  doubtless  prove  equaUy  so  in  the 
open  air.  Seeds  are  ripened  freely  in 
favourable  parts,  and  if  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe,  or  in  spring  in  cold  frames  or  green- 
houses, in  the  some  way  as  recommended 
for  Khododendrons  at  p.  665,  young  plants 
will  be  readily  obtained.  The  more  plants 
ore  raised  in  this  way  from  home-sai'pd 
seed  the  more  likely  arc  really  hardy 
varieties  to  be  obtained.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  some  of  the  bust  known  forms  of 
A.  einentU;  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  new  names  are  constantly 
appearing  in  catalogues. 

BiNQLE-FLOWERBD    VaRIBTIKS   OF 

A.  mNBKsts  (A.  uiollia) 
Alpkotue  LwvaUi,  orange,  shaded 
scarlet;  Anlkoni/  Kotler,  a  splendid  rich 
golden-yellow  with  large  flowers ;  Baron 
de  Conttante  Bebecque,  shaded  nankeen, 
blotched  glossy  orange ;  Baron  Edmund 
deBothtchild,  red, yellow  spots;  Bouquet 
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d'orange, 

iMppU,  rose,  shaded  mtkgenta . 
Kekali,  orftngG-Balmoii,  orange  spots ; 
ChevaUer  de  ReaU,  straw-white;  Comte 
de  Qomer,  lively  rose,  orange  spots ; 
Comte  PwpadopoU,  rose,  shaded  orange  ; 
Comte  de  Quvncey,  bright  yellow, 
spotted ;  Con&til  CeretoU,  red,  orange 
spots ;  Consul  Pecker,  rose,  spotted  dark 
orange ;  Dr.  Leon  Vignea,  white,  shaded 
nankeen ;  Ebeneter  Pyke,  saliaon-rsd, 
orange  spots ;  Emett  Backe,  salmon, 
shaded  orange ;  ItabeUa  Vwn.  Houtte, 
nankeen,  orange  spots ;  Mme,  Caroline 
hagrelle  -d'Hanix,  rose,  stained  sahnon, 
orange  spots;  Mont.  Arthur  de  Warellet, 
salmon,  spotted  orange ;  Mri.  A.  E. 
Endta,  a  glorified  form  of  Anthony 
Kotter,  with  equally  large  flowers  but 
much  deeper  in  colour  and  quite  distinct; 
W.  E.  Gwrnhleton,  bright  nankeen, 
spotted  olive. 

Double -FLOWEBED  Varuiibs  of 

A.  siNBNais  {A,  moUit) 
A'ida,  pale  rose,  upper  petals  bticht 
rose,  blotched  nankeen ;  ApeUei,  scarlet, 
shaded  palu  rosi;;  Ariad7ie,vbite,  shaded 
purple-rose ;  Byron,  pure  white,  fringed ; 
Freya,  lilac-white,  yellow  centre ;  Hora, 
yellow,  shaded  rose,  flaked  carmine ;  II 
TaiBo,  bright  rose  ;  Le  Titien,  yellowish- 
white,  tipped  pale  rose,  Mnged ;  Micine, 
white,  edged  lilac,  yellow  blotch  ;  Milton, 
white,  shaded  rose  ;  Murillo,  roBe-purplc, 
shaded;  Jfomia,  fleBh-oDlonr,shadediose, 
fringed  ;  PMbi,  nankeen-yellow,  shaded 
red ;  Pkidiag,  roae-wbite,  shaded  yellow, 
centre  deep  yellow,  shaded  purple; 
Praxitile,  white,  shaded  yellow  ;  Rihera, 
white,  shaded  light  rose ;  Velatquei, 
cream -white,  bordered  rose;  Virgile,  pale 
yeUow. 

Ghent,  American,  or  HoneTsuckle 
AzaleM. — This  is  a  charming  group  first 
raised  by  the  Ohent  nurserymen,  hence 
die  name  Ghent  Azaleas.  The  species  at 
first  chiefly  employed  were  American  ones, 
nudiflora,  calenduUicea,  and  oceiJcnt- 
alit,  &otn  which  they  were  known  as 
American  Azaleas.  They  difler  from  the 
other  Azaleas  in  being  mostly  small- 
flowered  and  ofWn  somewhat  two-lipped 
like  Honeysuckles  iLonicera),  hence  the 
third  name.  Whatever  they  have  lost 
in  size,  however,  they  have  gained  in 
fragrance  and  hardiness,  while  they 
display  a  great  range  of  colouring  in  their 
flowers. 


Culture  and  Propagation.  —  These 
Azaleas  require  similar  treatment  to  hardy 
Rhododendrons  and  other  Azaleas.  They 
Sourish  in  moist  peaty  sail  or  well-drained 
light  loam  to  which  leaf  monld  has  been 
added  in  abundance.  Thev  are  excellent  for 
growing  in  bold  masses  by  themselves  on 
the  grass  in  places  where  Uiey  will  receive 
shelter  from  cold  winds  by  the  surrounding 
vegetation.  During  May  and  June  and 
even  in  the  first  half  of  July  they  consti- 
tute one  of  the  finest  and  most  attractive 
sights  in  the  outdoor  garden,  owing  to  the 
great  variation  of  their  colouring  and  the 
freedom  with  which  the  trusses  of  blossom 
are  produced  during  those  months.  Of 
late  years  hybridising  has  been  exten- 
sively praotised  between  this  class  of 
Azaleas  and  the  varieties  of  A.  nnenau, 
and  thus  a  new  race  between  Old  and 
New  World  forms  has  been  evolved. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  best 
varieties. 

SiNaLB-FLOWKRBD    GhXNT   AzUiBAB 

Adolvhe,  deep  rose-pink ;  Adorie, 
cream-white ;  AHa  -jlaveicent  rotea, 
white,  sulphur  and  rose ;  Amaiilu, 
orange-scarlet;  AmabiUa  ta/rdiva,  rose. 
Andiromaque,  lilac ;  Ardent  gra/ndiflora, 
orongB-Bcarlet ;  Atlrean*,  orange;  Atro- 
gwngwinea,  deep  red ;  Aurora  de  Boyghem, 
orange-red;  BowoMet  (femora, salmon-rose, 
striped  white ;  Bronze  vmique,  red,  ver- 
milion spots;  Calendulacea  fiaiTi 
flamed  orange ;  Calendulacea  intignit, 
golden  orange ;  Cardinal,  rose,  shaded 
yellow ;  Cardoniana,  rose,  orange  stripes 
Cka/rUs  Baumann,  cherry-red,  shaded 
orange -crimson ;  Coceinea  grandiflora, 
crimson ;  Coceinea  minor,  deep  scarlet ; 
Coceinea  epeciota,  dark  carmine ; 
Cruenta,  deep  orange -scarlet ;  Cuprea 
a/arantia,  salmon ;  Cymodoce,  red, 
blotched  flesh;  Decut  hortorv.tn,  salmon- 
red  ;  Delicata,  rose  and  carmine ; 
Dodo7\ev,»,  pink,  striped  white;  Due  de 
Provence,  vermilion,  blotched  with 
yellow ;  Elega/ntitnma,  flesh,  striped 
rose ;  Elixabeth,  yellow,  shaded  rose ; 
Emile,  rose-peach ;  Etther,  pink  and 
sulphur ;  Eugenie,  blood-red ;  Fonui, 
rose-lilac,  yellow  blotch ;  Fan/my,  nankeen, 
yellow  blotch ;  Flomeola  iMcamofo,  clear 
rose,  shaded  yellow;  Flamme  de  Punch, 
salmon ;  Flora,  pink,  orange  spots ; 
Florentina,  rose  and  salmon ;  Formotar 
pink,  shaded  orange ;  Friit  Quihonr 
blood-red;     Fulva    ochroleuea,    yellow. 
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shaded  row;  Qiant  de$  BataiUet,  dark 
oarmius;  Oloboia  olba,  while ;  Qloire  de 
Vartekaffeil,  aulphuT,  Bhbded  pink ; 
Qloria  nmndi,  vermilion,  spotted  yellow ; 
Graf  Alfred  von  Nicpperg,  sahnon-red, 
jellow  blotch ;  Qrand  Dae,  briok-red 
flamed  orange ;  Orandeur  Triomphant, 
deep  orange ;  Qrand  Mona*que,  Bolmon- 
red,  shaded  orange ;  Qmllaume  III.,  clear 
orange ;  Honetta,  onmge-soarlet ;  Incwr- 
iiata,  deep  flesh ;  Ivflammata,  pink ; 
Jeanne  d'Are,  bright  yellow ;  John 
Weathert,  salmon  •  pink  and  orange  ; 
Jotephine  KUnger,  soarlet,  white  spotB ; 
Jvlda  Bchipp,  blood-red;  Julea  Ciiar, 
dark  searleti  spotted ;  Julie  '  Dupont, 
briok-red;  LaeUa  eamea,  straw  and  red; 
La  Beine  Elttabeth,  yellow,  shaded  rose  ; 
La  rurprite,  vermilion,  shaded  orange ; 
Lucia,  flesh,  shaded  rose ;  Madame 
Qntta/oe  Ovibnot,  deep  rose,  yellow  spots ; 
Mado/me  Joeeph  Baumann,  sahnon, 
ctriped  white  and  orange ;  Uarianne, 
pink,  orange  spatis;  Marie  Verichaffelt,iBA, 
white  shade ;  Matkilde,  rose,  with  yellow 
blotches ;  Melanie,  rose  and  yellow ; 
Meteor,  deep  red  and  yellow ;  MiTierve, 
rose-uimon,  orange  blotch ;  Morteric 
Genio,  rose-red,  shaded  orange ;  Nathalie, 
fine  rose ;  Ne  pbu  ultra,  orange- scarlet ; 
Sereide,  white,  shaded  pink  and  yellow ; 
Ovtima,  oream,  edged  salmon ;  Orx- 
fiamme,  pale  rose;  PaUa*,  rose,  shaded 
dark  yellow  ;  Perelegant,  pink,  striped 
rose ;  Parle  deprintempe,  rose  and  yellow ; 
PrattaTitittima,  deep  aoarlet ;  Prince 
Frederick,  orange- scarlet ;  Prince  Henri 
det  Payi  Bat,  blood-red  ;  Prinoeti 
Adrienne,  blood-rad,  striped  orange ; 
Princett  Charlotte,  pale  pink;  Princeit 
Jlfarianti«,  rose-pink;  iia«  A«{,  orange -red, 
yellow  spots ;  BecentitMima,  buff,  shaded 
scarlet ;  Reirie  det  Belget,  peach-red. 
■potted  yellow;  Beiiie  det  Rougei,  deep 
red ;  BeTnarquahle,  orangs-red,  yellow 
blotch;  ifote  ifXinour,  br^t rose  ;  Bote 
d'HoUand,  pale  rose ;  Boiea  elegant, 
pale  roee,  shaded  oream  ;  Botea  gravd- 
utima,  rose-hlae,  flushed  white ;  Rotea 
Itn«ata,  rose -lilac ;  ito«ea  nnerwts,  orange - 
aoaclet;  Satume,  deep  rose  i  Souvenir 
de  Morlerii,  vermilion,  yellow  spots ; 
SpedonttiTJia,  orange- scarlet ;  SuhtiUi- 
avmo,  straw  and  yeUow  ;  Sully,  orange, 
■haded  salmon ;  Tilimagtie,  lUac ; 
Triumphali*,  straw  and  yellow ;  Unique, 
nankeen ;  Venuelittima,  deep  orange ; 
Vvrtioolor,  pink  and  oream ;  Victor, 
«rimMn;  Victoria  tardtvOj^ak;  Virgin- 


iUm,  pnre  white ;  WtM«imtna,  salmon -red, 
shaded  orange ;  Zelia,  cream,  edged  rose. 

DOUBLK-FLOWEKES   GBSNT   AzALBAS. 


Streiler,  rose-oarmine,  orange  blotch ; 
Oraf  van  Meran,  rose-white  ;  Hcroifte, 
lilac-rose,  shaded  yellow  and  white  ; 
LeilmiUi  plena,  orange,  fine ;  Louit  A. 
van  Houtie,  vermilion  and  orange; 
Maja,  rose  -  lilao,  shaded  cream  and 
yellow ;  Mina  can  Hoatte,  deep  salmon- 
red  ;  Narcittifl^ra,  fine  yellow ;  (^hirie, 
nankeen,  shaded  salmon-red ;  Botettc, 
rosa-oarmine,  white  shaded  ;  Van  Houtto 
fi.  pi,,  salmon-red,  yellow  spots. 

UENZIESIA.— A  genus  containing  7 
species  of  smooth  or  hairy  bnshes,  with 
alternate  stalked  deoiduoas  leaves,  smooth 
or  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  in  terminal 
corymbs  or  clusters  nodding  or  drooping. 
Calyx  4-6 -parted.  Corolla  cylindrical 
globose,  nm-  or  bell-shaped,  bltmtly  4-6- 
lobed.  Stamens  5,  8  or  10.  Ovary  4-6- 
celled. 

Culture  and  Propagation,  —  Menzio- 
sias  thrive  in  moist  peaty  soil  and  are 
■nitable  for  the  rook  gardes  or  the  flower 
border.  They  may  be  increased  by  eeeda, 
layers,  cuttings,  or  careM  division  as  with 
Bryanthut  (see  p.  662). 

H.  sUbella.— A  native  of  the  Rocky 


..  I  somewhat  glaucous  and  nearly 

or  qnite  smooth  beneath,  but  with  a  few 
scattered  hairs  on  the  upper  surface  and 
on  the  margins.  The  lurid  ptirple  ovoid 
bell-shaped  flowers  appear  in  May  in 
clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  The 
stamens  are  noticeable  for  having  bearded 
filaments,  and  the  seeds  have  appendages 
at  each  end. 

Culture  ifc,  as  above. 

U.  glo1>uIaris. — A  N.  American  shmb 
2-5  ft.  high.  Leaves  ovate,  clustered  at 
ihe  ends  of  the  branches.   Flowers  in  May, 

Sink,  drooping,  roundish.  The  variety 
l./erruginea  is  a  much  dwarfer  plant 
with  lance-shaped  obovate  leaves,  tapering 
at  each  end,  with  rusty  hairs  above,  paler 
beneath.  Flowers  in  May,  brown,  oblong 
ovoid  or  cylindrieaL 
Culture  de.  as  above. 
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PYROLA  (WitiTBBOBSitH).— Agenne 
eontaining  about  14  species  of  smooth, 

stoloD-bearing,  stemlesa  or  caulescent 
parenDials.  Leaves  radical  or  cauline, 
alternate,  often  long-stalked,  p«rustent, 
entire  or  serrate.  Flowers  nodding,  on 
erect  rooemose  scapes.  Caljr  6-pafted. 
Petals  6,  concave.  Stamens  10,  bypogy- 
nous,  erect  or  beet  down.     Ovary  G-celled. 

Culture  and  PTopagaHtm.  —  Pyrolae 
flouriBh  in  half -shady  places  in  the  rockery 
or  border,  in  light  moist  sandy  soil,  with 
plenty  of  leaf  mould  or  other  vegetable 
matter.  They  may  be  increased  by  aeeda 
sown  aa  soon  aa  ripe  in  the  open  border  or 
ooldframes,  or  inspring;Qf  by  dividing  tbe 
plants  in  early  autumn  or  spring. 

P.  elliptica.  —  A  rather  rare  North 
Amerioan  species  about  6  in.  high. 
Leaves  leathery  wedge-shaped  oblong, 
remotely  toothed  or  entire.  Flowers  in 
June  and  July,  white,  ball-shaped,  in  long 
one-sided  racemes. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

P,  rotondifolia.— A  British  plant  about 
6  in.  high.  Leaves  ronndish,  entire  or 
slig)itly  ctennlate,  with  dUaled  stalks. 
Flowers  from  July  to  September,  pure 
white,  j  in.  across,  fr^jTont,  10-30,  nod- 
ding on  an  erect  scape.  The  variety  are- 
narui  has  smaller  leaves  than  the  type, 
and  several  scaly  bracts  below  tbe  flowers. 

Culture  ife.  as  above. 

P.  secunda.  —  A  rare  native  of  the 
British  Islands  and  tbe  N.  temperate 
zone,  with  straggling  stems  1-4  in.  long. 
Leaves  ovate  acute  serrate,  1-lj  in.  long. 
Flowers  in  July,  greenish -white,  \  in. 
across,  horizontal,  on  one-sided  slender 
scapes  2~S  in.  long. 

Culture  i/r.  AS  above. 

Other  British  species  are  meAia  with 
white  flowers ;  minor  having  white  flowers 
tinged  with  rose ;  and  tinifiora  (or 
Montaea  graudifiora)  also  with  white 
blossoms. 

CHIHAPHILA.  —  A  genns  with  4 
species  of  very  smooth  stolon -bearing 
perennial  herbs.  Leaves  stalked,  some- 
what whorled  or  distant,  fleshy,  persistent, 
shining,  serrate.  Flowers  in  terminal 
corymbs,  rarely  soUlary,  fragrant.  Calyx 
S-lobed  or  parted.  Petals  6,  roundish, 
concave,  spreading  or  reflexed.  Stamens 
.  10,  dilated  and  hairy  at  the  middle. 
Ovary  roundish  S-celled. 


C.  coiymbOBB  (Pyrola.  vmbtUata).  —A 
native  of  the  N.  Hemisphere  8-6  in.  hi^. 
Leaves  cnnsate  lanoe -shaped,  serrate, 
4-S  in  a  whoiL  Flowers  in  June,  greenish- 
white,  tinged  with  red. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This  is 
practically  the  same  aa  for  Pyrola  de- 
scribed above.  The  Chimaphilas  are 
suitable  for  damp,  half-shady  parte  of  the 
border  or  rock  guden,  and  will  flourish  in 
ordinary  good  sandy  soil,  to  which  leaf- 
mould  or  peat  has  been  freely  added.  The 
plants  may  be  increased  in  early  autumn  or 
spring  by  dividing  the  roots ;  or  seeds  tattj 
be  sown  when  ripe  or  in  spring  in  sheltered 
parts  in  the  open  border  or  in  cold  fromeo. 

C.  maculata  (Pyrola). — A  taiker  pro- 
cumbent H.  American  speoiee,  with  lonce- 
ehaped  acute  leathery  l^ves  opposite  or  4 
in  a  whorl,  stripod  with  white  above,  red 
beneath.  Flowers  in  June,  white,  droop- 
ing, on  downy  stalks. 

CuUure  dc.  as  above  for  C.  corymhoaa. 

CLETHRA.  —  A   genus    containing 

about  25  species  of  downy  or  woolly  trees 
and  shrubs.  Leaves  sparse,  persistent  or 
rarely  deciduous,  stalked,  entire,  serrate 
or  toothed.  Flowers  in  racemes  or  pani- 
cles near  the  ends  of  the  branches,  rarely 
in  corymbs  or  clusters.  Calyx  deeply 
5-  lobed  or  parted.  Petals  6,  obovato 
wedge-shaped,  ronnded  at  the  apex,  or 
2-lobed,  often  erose.  Stamens  10.  Ovary 
round,  S-aelled,  8-angled  or  lobed,  downy 
or  hairy.   Capsule  roundish,  small,  usually 

Culture  and  Propagation.— C\e^T«» 
flourish  in  the  mild  southern  parts  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  enjoy  a  mixture 
of  peat  and  sandy  loam  in  moist  places. 
They  may  be  increaeed  from  seeds  care- 
fully sown  when  ripe,  or  in  spring,  on  the 
suriacc  of  fine  sandy  peat  soil,  and 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass  ;  by  layering 
the  stems  in  autumn,  or  by  inserting  cut- 
tings of  the  half-ripened  shoots  in  sandy 
soil  under  a  beU-glase  in  gentle  heat,  or  a 
cold  frame,  shaded  from  the  son  during 
the  summer  months. 

If  a  practice  were  made  of  raising  these 
plants  from  home-saved  seed,  it  would 
probably  have  the  effect  of  producing  a 
much  bardier  race  that  would  stand  the 
winters  in  most  of  the  milder  parts  of  the 

C.  acuminata.— A  native  of  Carolina, 
lO-lB  ft.  high,  with  smooth,  oval,  pointed 
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senate  Isavea  rather  gWeoua  beaeath. 
Flowera  from  Jul;  to  October,  white,  fra- 
grant, in  apiked  downy-white  lacemes. 
Culture  lie,  aa  above. 


a. — A.  native  of  the  United 
States,  S-4  ft.  high.  Leaves  emooth, 
wedge-shaped  obovate  acnte,  coarsely 
toothed,  ^der-like.  Flowers  from  July 
(0  September,  white,  in  hoar;  racemes. 

The  variety  Michanxi  differs  very 
little  from  the  type  ;  and  the  plants  de- 
scribed below  as  paniculala,  teabra,  and 
iomenloxa  are  also  very  similar,  and  arc 
now  regarded  simply  as  varieties  of  C. 
nhti/oUa. 

Culture  rfc.  aa  above. 

C.  arbore*.~A  beautiful  ehmb,  a~iO 
ft.  high,  native  of  Madeira.  Leaves  ob- 
loi^,  tapering,  lance-sh^ied,  smooth,  ser- 
rate. Flowers  from  August  to  October, 
white,  in  pamcles.  There  is  a  dwarf 
variety,  and  one  with  variegated  leavea. 

CuUum  rfc.  as  above.  This  is  a  rather 
tender  plant,  but  grows  well  in  the  south, 
althongfa  it  has  Been  injured  here  and 
there  by  10°  frost.  The  variegated  form 
is  still  more  tender  than  the  type,  and 


must  bo  grown  in  greenhouses  in  most 
parts  of  tiiie  kingdom. 

C.  caaeicena,— A  pretty  Chineae  and 
Japanese  shmb  with  elliptic  aonte  leaves, 
4-6  in.  long,  and  serrate  on  the  margins. 
The  white  Hswthom-like  blossoms  ap- 
pear in  July  and  are  borne  in  racemes 
e-H  in.  long. 

Cultwe  Ac.  as  above. 

C.  paniculats. — A  native  of  Carolina, 
8-  4  fl.  high.  Leaves  smooth,  narrowly 
cuneate  lanoe-shaped  pointed,  serrate. 
Flowers  from  July  to  October,  white, 
fragrant,  in  sub-terminal  hoary  panidee. 

Culture  de.  as  above.   See  C.  alnifolia. 

C.  acabra. — A  native  of  Georgia,  S-4 
ft.  high.  Leaves  broadly  wedge-shaped 
obovate  acute,  cotusely  toothed.  Flowers 
from  Jul;  to  October,  white. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above.    See  C.  alnifolia. 

C  tomeatoaa.  —  A  Virginiau  shrub, 
3-4  ft.  hi|^.  Leaves  wedge-shaped  obo- 
vate aouta,  finely  toothed  tovarde  the 
apex,  whitish  wo<^t  beneath.  Flowers 
from  July  to  October,  white,  in  hairy 
woolly  racemes. 

Culture  itc.  aaabove.   Sea  C.  alnifolia. 


LXVI.    DIAPENSIACEiE 

An  order  containing  only  6  genem  and  6  or  8  speoiee  of  small  prostrate  tufted 
bushes  with  sessile  or  long-stalked,  narrow  entire,  or  roundish  toothed  leaves. 
Flowers  hermaphrodite,  regular.  Calyx  6-parted.  Corolla  hypogynous,  funnel- 
shaped,  bell-shaped,  or  salver-shaped,  5-  lobed  or  parted ;  lobes  leathery  obovate 
or  roundish,  entire,  erose,  or  lacerated.  Stamens  5,  epipetalous,  free,  or  united  in 
a  ring  round  an  equal  number  of  slaminodes.  Ovary  free,  superior,  roundish, 
3-oelled.    Style  thick,  short  or  long,  3-lobed.    Capsule  leathery,  erect. 

PYXIDANTHERA.-A  genus  with 
only  one  species : — 

P.  barbulata  (Dia^mia  hirbulala). 
Pine  Barren  Beauty.^-A.  peculiar  liny 
creeping  evergreen  about  2  in.  high,  native 
of  New  Jersey.  Leaves  imbricated, 
narrow,  oblanceolate,  entire,  bearded  at 
the  base.  Flowersin  early  aominer,  white 
or  rose,  soUtary,  sessile,  numerous. 
Corolla  shortly  bell-shaped,  Stamens  5, 
attached  to  the  corolla. 

Culture  and  PropagaOt/n.—Thia  little 
plant  fiourishea  in  moist  sandy  soil  in  the 
rookery  in  sunny  situations.  It  may  be  in- 
ereasedbye^refDldivinoninapringiorseeds 
may  be  sown  in  cold  frames  when  ripe,  or 


DIAPEHSIA.— Agenns  consisting  of 
2  species  of  small  smooth  cushion-like  or 
tufted  herbs,  with  solitary,  erect,  atalked 
flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
Calyi  3-3  bracteate,  with  broadly  ovate 
obtuse  sepals.  Corolla  salver-shaped  or 
bell- shaped,  with  5  spreading  obtuse 
lobes.    Stamens  5.    Staminodes  none. 

D.  lapponica. — A  vigorous  eventreen 
1-2  in.  high,  native  of  the  mountains  of 
N.  Europe  and  Arctic  America.  Leaves 
leathery,  linear  spoon-shaped,  with  some- 
what refleied  edges.     Flowers  in  July, 
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SCHIZOCODON.— AgentiB  with  1  or 
2  species  of  smooth  tufted  herbs,  having 
radical  long- stalked  OTSte  roundish 
leathery  peraiBtent  leaves,  heart-shaped 
at  the  base.  Flowers  few  at  the  top  of 
a  scape,  nodding.  Calji  5-parted  ;  with 
linear  oblong  segments.  Corolla  bell- 
shaped,  5-lobed.  Stomena  B,  affixed  to 
the  tube  of  the  corolla  at  the  base. 
Btaminodes  linear,  hairj  above  the  sta- 
mena.     Ovary  ovoid  roundish,  S-oeUed. 

S.  aolduielloides.— A  beantifiil  tufted 
Japanese  plant  2-S  in.  high,  with 
roundish  sparsely  toothed  leaves  liaving 
a  somewhat  wrinkled  Hnr£»ce.  Flowers 
in  March,  broadly  fiimtel- shaped,  deep 
rose,  the  edges  deeply  cut  into  spreading 
or  recur^'ed  whitish  thread-like  fringe. 
The  first  plant  to  flower  in  cultivation 
was  shown  in  London,  M^arch  28,  1893, 
by  Capt.  Torrens,  Boston  Manor,  Hayes, 
Kent,  the  introducer,  and  had  eleven 
fioweis,  drooping  or  horizontal  at  the  top 
of  the  scape. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — It  seems 
to  flourish  in  peat  and  sand,  and  will  pro- 
bably be  at  home  in  the  rock  garden  il 
planted  in  warm  sheltered  positions.  It 
is  still  very  rtcre  and  little  oan  be  s^d 
about  it,  but  when  well  established  it  may 
possibly  be  increased  by  carefully  dividing 
the  tufts  in  spring. 

GALAX  (VihSTt  FUNT}.— This  genus 
contains  but  one  species : — 

G.  ^hylla. — A  ahanmng  little  rock 
plant  8-6  in,  hi^,  native  of  N.  America. 
Leaves  all  radical  kidney- shaped  or 
roundish  heart -shaped,  erenate-toothed 
with  radiating  veins,  and  slender  stalks 
sheathing  at  the  bs«e.  Flowers  in  July, 
white,  small,  nnmerouB,  at  the  top  of  a 
slender  scape  in  a  dense  raceme.  Calyx 
fi.ported.  Corolla  deeply  S-pa^ted  with 
obovate  spoon- shaped  entire  segmenla. 
Stamens  5,  united  at  the  base  of  the 
corolla  tube  with  an  equal  number  of 
Btaminodes.     Ovary  ovoid  8-celled. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  flourishes  in  moist  peaty  soil  or 
leaf  mould  in  cool  damp  or  boggy  places. 
It  may  be  increased  by  seeds,  or  by  care- 
ful division  of  estaUished  clumps  in 
autumn  or  spring. 

LXVII.    PLUMBAGINE^— Thrift  Order 

A  natural  order  with  8  genera  and  about  200  species  of  emooth  or  downy 
perennial  herbs  or  rarely  shrubs.     Lea 


pure  white,  solitary,  thrown  well  above 
the  cushions  of  green  foUage. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
pretty  little  plant  maybe  grown  in  exposed 
parts  of  the  rockery  in  deep  sandy  peat 
with  plenty  of  moisture  during  hot  dry 
Bummers.  It  is  increased  by  careful 
division  in  spring. 

SHORTIA— A  Bsnus  containing  2 
ai>ecieB  of  ver^-  smoow  scapigerous  herbs 
with  a  perennial  stem.  Leaves  all  radical, 
long- stalked,  round  or  heart-shaped, 
toothed  or  serrate,  persistent.  Flowers  in 
terminal  scapes,  solitary,  large,  nodding. 
Calyx  S-parted.  Corolla  bell -ah  aped,  wiui 
5  wa^'y  crenatc  lobes.  Stamens  0.  Btami- 
nodes 5. 

S.  goladfiriia.  —  A  beautiful  tufted 
plant  2-8  in.  high,  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  N.  Candina.  All  the  leaves  are 
radical,  or  in  other  words,  spring  from  the 
root.  They  are  broadly  elliptic  or  round- 
ish with  crenate  edges  and  long  stalks,  and 
assume  a  beautiful  purple-red  tint  on  the 
approach  of  autumn  and  winter.  The 
charming  funnel-shaped  flowers,  about  an 
inch  across  the  mouth,  appear  in  tforch 
and  April,  and  are  white  in  colour,  shading 
oS  into  pole  rose  with  age.  As  a  rule  only 
one  blossom  is  borne  on  a  slender  scape, 
but  occasionally  two  are  seen. 

In  recent  years  another  species — 8. 
tmiflora — has  been  introduced  from  Japan, 
but  it  appears  to  differ  little  if  at  all  from 
the  North  American  plant.  And  it  is 
possible  that  the  same  species  grows  wild 
in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  World. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  that 
a  plant  which  has  been  distributed  within 
the  last  few  years  under  the  name  of 
Skortia  califomica  is  really  not  a 
Shortia  at  all.  It  belongs  to  the  Composite 
order,  and  is  properly  known  as  Bccria 
coTonaria,  which  see,  p.  624, 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Bhortias 
Sourish  in  sandy  peat  or  sandy  loam  in 
sunny  situations  better  than  in  shady 
spots  as  often  recommended,  but  they 
must  not  want  for  water  during  the 
summer  months.  They  may  be  increased 
by  imported  seeds,  or  by  carefully  dividing 
well-estabUshed  clumps  in  early  autumn, 
with  the 
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Bimpte,  entire  or  with  &  short  clasping  stallc ;  or  alternate  od  a  branching  stem 
with  swollen  joints.  Stipules  none.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  regular.  Calyx 
inferior,  gamosepaloua,  tubular  or  funnel-shaped,  5-10-  or  15-ribbed,  the  6 
primary  ones  often  produced  into  teeth  or  lobes.  Corolla  gamopetalous,  5-lobed, 
hypogyaous ;  lobes  sometimes  only  cohering  at  the  base.  Stamens  5,  opposite 
the  petals  or  corolla -lobes.  Ovary  superior,  sessile  or  with  the  corolla  slightly 
stalked,  l-celled.     Styles  6. 


ACAHTHOLIHON  (Piucki.y 
Thrift).— A  genua  containing  acoording 
to  some  authors  over  80  species  of  priokly 
bushes  with  tufted  rigid  hnear  somewhat 
triangled  leaves,  often  sharply  pointed  or 
wit);,  rarely  shart,  blunt,  and  imbricate. 
Flowers  on  simple  or  forked  scapes  or 
peduncles.  Calyx  funnel-shaped,  10- 
ribbed,  C-  toothed  or  lobed.  Petals  5, 
tuuted  at  the  base  with  the  stamens,  or 
&ee,  oblong  or  obovate. 

Cu-Uure  and  Propagalion.  —  These 
rather  slow-growing  plants  flouri&h  in 
sandy  soil  in  sunny  positions,  and  are 
more  suitable  for  the  rock  garden  than 
the  flower  border  proper.  They  may  be 
increased  by  seeds  sown  in  cold  frames, 
or  on  a  warm  abady  border.  They  sprout 
rather  slowly,  but  when  large  enough  to 
handle  may  be  trsjiaplanted.  Large  tufts 
may  have  tbe  shoota  layered  in  early 
autumn.  Some  fine  sandy  soU  nu^  be 
worked  in  oarefoUy  among  the  plants,  the 
branches  being  slightly  cut  or  torn, 
and  covered,  and  afterwards  well  watered. 
By  spring  most  of  the  shoots  thus  treated 
wOl  be  ready  for  severing  from  the  parent 

[ilant.  Cuttings  may  also  be  inserted  in 
ate  anmmer,  say  Auguat  and  September, 
in  landy  aoil  in  cold  frames,  where  they 
may  remain  until  spring  or  until  well 

A.  acerosiun. — This  is  a  rare  species, 
native  of  Asia  Minor.  It  forms  dense 
maases  of  atiffish  glaucoiu  abarp-pointed 
IcavES.  The  rosy  flowera,  not  quite  so 
large  as  those  of  A.  gluTnaceum,  appear  in 
July  and  August. 

Culture  etc.  ae  above. 

A.  ffianmixam  {Slaiice  Araralt),  —  A 
compaetand  &itly  free-groving  Armenian 
species  about  6  in.  nigh,  with  dense 
masses  of  sharply  pointed  leaves.  Flow, 
ers  in  summer,  rosy,  about  j  in.  across, 
e-6  in  a  spikalet. 

Culture  itc.  aa  above. 

A.  Kotachyi.— -A  tare  and  handsome 
species  about  6  in.  high,  native  of  the 


Eaat,  with  prickly  leaves,  and  long  spikes 
of  white  flowers  produced  well  above  the 
foliage  during  tbe  aummer  months. 

Culiura  ac.  as  above. 

A.  TCnustiim. — A  beautiful  but  rare 
alpine  6-8  in.  high,  native  of  Cilicia,  with 
sharply  pointed  linear  glaueooe  leaves. 
Flowers  m  summer,  rosy,  12-20  on  each 
arching  spike. 

CuUwre  <tc.  as  above. 

STATICE  (Ska  Lavender).  —  A 
genus  containing  100  or  more  epeciee  of 
perennial,  rarely  annual,  herbs,  buahee  or 
shrubs,  many  of  which  are  not  hardy 
enough  for  our  cUmate.  Leaves  in  the 
atemlesB  apecies  radical  and  in  rosettes ; 
clustered  in  tbe  tufted  bushes  ;  and  some- 
what scattered,  alternate,  entire,  linear, 
spoon-shaped,  or  ainuntely  pinnatifid  or 
dieaectod.  Flowera  often  in  branched 
rooemea,  corymbs,  or  panioles.  Calyx 
often  funnel-shaped  and  lO-ribbed,  with 
5  toothed  or  briatly  lobes.  Petals,  with 
the  stamens,  united  in  a  ring  at  the  base, 
or  free,  oblong-obovate,  heart- ahaped, 
2-cleft. 

Culture  and  Propagation. —  Staticea 
flourish  in  ordinary  garden  soil  which  is 
fiurly  sandy.  They  are  fine  plants  for 
the  border  or  rockery,  and  when  in  bloom 
their  himdreds  of  small  close-set  flowers 
have  a  charming  effect.  These  ore  more 
or  less  dry  and  membranaceous  and  last 
a  very  long  time  after  being  cnt,  often 
well  into  winter  when  dried  like '  Ever- 
lastings.' 

The  annual  and  biennial  species  may 
be  raised  from  seed  sown  in  spring  in 
gentle  heat,  the  seedlings  being  planted 
out  in  May  or  June.  Seeds  may  also  be 
sown  when  ripe  in  autumn  in  cold  frames 
or  greenhonses,  and  the  seedlings  grown 
on  in  pots  under  glass  during  the  winter 
months.  By  May  they  will  be  fine  and 
stordy  and  -fit  tor  the  outdoor  garden, 
where  Ibey  will  flower  aooner  thsji  plants 
raised  from  seed  in  spring.  The  perennial 
kinds  may  he-increased  in  the  same  way, 
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and  bj  cuefully  dinding  the  tofts  in 
spring  or  early  autumn.  Buring  the 
sommec  monthB  cattings  of  the  young 
shoots  may  also  be  inserted  in  sandy  soil 
in  a  close  frame  or  under  a  hand-glass ; 
and  some  kinds  lllie  8.  latifolia,  for  in- 
stance, can  be  readily  increaaed  by  means 
of  root-onttings  inserted  in  cold  frames  in 
September  and  October. 

S.  Bondnelli.  —  A  giacoful  Algerian 
annual  or  biennial  witb  rosettes  of  lyrate 
pinnatifid  leaves,  more  or  less  downy  or 
hairy  and  spreading  over  the  surface  of 
the  soU.  The  beantifiil  golden-yellow 
flowers  appear  in  summer  on  gracefdlly 
branched  stems  about  12-18  in.  nigh. 

CuUvre  ite.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  sown  in  autumn  or  spring.  This 
specisH  likes  a  good  sandy  and  well- 
drained  soil,  and  open  sunny  situations, 
but  can  be  regarded  as  hardy  only  in  the 
mildest  parts  of  the  south  and  west. 

S.  echioides. — This  Sea  Lavender  is  a 
native  of  the  Mediterranean  shores  and 
grows  6-9  in.  high.  It  ha«  tufts  of 
small  leathery  obovate  wedge-shaped 
leaves,  green  above  and  often  red^sh 
beneath.  The  bluish  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  much- branched  graceful  panicles 
from  June  to  August  or  September. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
Keeds  sown  in  autumn  or  spring  like  iS. 
BondueUi. 

S.  elata-— A  beautiful  tufted  stemleas 
species,  native  of  S.  Russia,  with  blunt 
ODOvate  wavy  leaves.  Flowers  in  July, 
blue,  in  dense  masses  on  branched  stalks 
about  2  ft.  high. 

Culture  He.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seed  or  division. 

S.  ezimia.  — A  native  of  Turkestan, 
about  1  ft.  high,  with  oblong  spoon- 
shaped  wavy  leaves.  Flowers  in  August, 
lilac-rose,  in  very  dense  branched  heads. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seed  or  division. 

S.  Gmelini. — A  native  of  Eastern 
l-'urope  12-18  in.  high  with  oval  or 
oboval  blunt  deep  green  leaves,  aliortly 
stalked  or  almost  sessile.  Flowers  &om 
June  to  August,  bluish,  borne  in  large- 
branched  clusters. 

CvlttiTe  lie.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seed  or  division. 

S.  tadfolia.— This  is  perhaps  the  best 
of  all  Statices.  Native  of  S.  Russia,  1-2 
ft.  high.      Leaves  large,  oblong  elliptic. 


narrowed  into  stalks.  Flowers  in  June, 
blue,  on  tall  muoh-branched  sciqies.  The 
variety  alia  with  white  flowers  is  a 
charming  plant. 

CvMure  de.  as  above.  This  spedes 
is  beat  increased  by  means  of  root- 
cuttingB.  The  plants  should  be  lifted 
certainly  not  later  than  the  end  of 
October,  but  before  if  possible,  and  the 
roots  may  be  cut  into  pieces  about  2  in. 
long,  each  one  having  an  obhqae  cut  at 
the  lower  end  and  a  straight  out  at  the 
upper.  The  enttingi  may  be  inserted 
perpendicularly  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
almost  every  one  will  root  and  produce 
young  plante  by  ^ring.  The  thinner 
roots  may  be  placed  lengthways  and 
slightly  covered  with  soil.  They  will 
also  produce  good  plants.  S.  latifolia, 
too,  may  be  increased  by  seeds,  bnt  the 
seedlings  are  apt  to  vary  or  deteriorate. 
Or  the  plants  may  be  carefully  divided 
about  September. 

S.   Limouium. — This  is  a  native  plant 

and  grows  wild  upon  muddy  shores.  It 
has  a  stout  woody  crecpin);  rootstock  and 
long-stalked  oblong  or  ohovate  lance- 
shaped  leaves.  The  bluish-purple  flowers 
appear  from  July  to  September,  or  later, 
and  are  bonis  on  much-branched  angular 
stems,  6-18  in.  high.  The  variety  album 
has  white  flowers. 

CuUure  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seed  or  division. 

S.  nnensis  {8.  FoTtunei).—k  smooth 
Chinese  plant  with  acutely  angled  stems, 
about  1  ft-  high,  Leaves  obovate  lanoe- 
shaped,  blunt.  Flowers  in  April,  yellow, 
on  tall  forked  stalks. 

CuUure  dc.  as  above.  Increased  b; 
seed  or  division. 

S.  sinuata.  —  An  elegant  species, 
native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  with 
leaves  pinnately  cut  into  rounded  loboa. 
The  winged  fl  ower- stems  are  1J--2  ft.  high, 
and  from  July  to  September  and  October 
bear  masses  of  blue  flowers,  varying  from 
yellowish -white  to  clear  yellow. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Although  a 
perennial  it  is  best  treated  as  a  tender 
annual,  see  p-  78. 

S.  tpathnlaW-— A  native  of  Rarbary, 
1  ft.  high,  with  blunt,  spoon-shaped, 
glaucous,  entire  leaves.  Flowers  in 
August,  purple,  with  a  white  calyx. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seed  or  division. 
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S.  wpooMM.  —  A  pereanUJ  apMiei, 
luitiTe  of  S.  BuBsia,  with  ronndlBh  or 
oblong  oboral  LeaTes  of  a  blue-gre«Q  fane, 
and  rather  abrnptly  nurowed  at  the 
apex.  The  white  or  rosy  flowers  appear 
from  June  to  Augoat,  <uid  are  borne  in 
doiee  elmtera  on  atifflah  flat  or  angular 
■l«mw  13-m  in.  high. 

CaUttrt  (6).  as  abore.  Increased  by 
seeds  or  di^'iaion. 

S.  ipicata. — An  Asiatic  annual  abont 
6  in.  high.  Leaves  in  rosettes,  oblot^- 
lanee-shaped,  entire  or  cnt,  Kmooth  or 
slightly  hsiry  beneath.  Flowers  in  anm- 
mec,  pink  or  white. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  in  autumn  or  spring. 

S.  SawOfowi.  —  A  beautiful  annual 
about  1  ft.  high,  native  of  Turkestan. 
Leaves  radical,  oblong  lance  ■  shaped, 
entire,  or  coanely  lobed  and  toothed. 
Flowers  in  sununer,  soft  lilao,  in  dense 


Increased  by 


Culture  de.  as  above. 
seeds  in  autumn  or  spring. 

S.  txtKricB.— A  native  of  8.E.  Europe, 
about  1  ft.  high.  Leaves  tuAed,  4-6  in. 
long,  oblong  spoon-sfaaped,  wavv.  Flowers 
In  June  and  July  to  Septemoer,  bright 
ruby- red.  There  is  a  narrow -leaved 
variety  called  anguitifoUa  not  often  Been. 

Culture  ite.  as  aoove.  Increased  by 
seeds  or  division. 

S.  Thouiai  {S.  eegyvtiaea).—'h  tender 
rather  glaucous  annuM  about  Ij  ft.  hi^b, 
native  of  8.  Europe  and  K.  A&ica,  with 
deeply  cut  and  lobed  leaves.  Flowers  in 
May  and  June,  yellow,  numerous,  on 
forked  scapes. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  in  autumn  or  spring. 

ARMERIA  (Thrift;  Sea  Pink).- 
A  genus  containing  about  20  speoiea  of 
tuned  perennial  grassy  herbs  with  entire 
linear  leaves,  and  flowers  in  dense  solitary 
heads.  Calyx  funnel-shaped,  10-ribbed, 
and  S-toothed.  Petals  distinct  or  slightly 
united  at  the  very  base,  obovate  or  oblong, 
entire.  Stamens  slightly  adnata  to  the 
petals  at  the  base. 

Cutture  aitd  Propagation. — Armerias 
flourish  in  well-drained  sandy  loam  and 
leaf  soil,  and  make  excellent  rock  plants, 
or  edgings  for  borders.  Several  kinde  are 
easily  increased  by  dividing  the  tufts  in 
mring  or  early  autumn,  and  well  watering 
tbem  into  their  new  quarters.    Seeds  of 


the  rarer  kinde  may  be  sown  in  cold 
frames  in  autumn,  md  the  seedlings 
planted  out  in  spring. 

A.  oespttoso. — A  pretty  little  Thrift, 
native  of  the  Spanish  mountains.  It 
forms  dense  tufts  of  short  narrow  8-sided 
rigid  and  recurved  leaves,  and  during  the 
summer  months  produces  its  small  heads 
of  pale  lilac  flowers  on  downy  stalks  1-2 
in.  high. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  dianlJiaides. — A  native  of  S.  Europe 
with  slightly  downy  spreading  leaves,  and 
close  heads  of  pale  pink  flowers  in  May 
and  June,  on  stalks  about  6  in.  high. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  juncea  [A.  letaeea). — A  native  of 
S.  France  with  small  erect  roundish, 
pointed,  deep  green  leaves.  Flowers  in 
June,  roey-pmk,  in  small  heads  on  stalks 
aboat  Sin.  high. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  junlperifoli&.  —  A  densely  tufted 
Spanish  nteciea  about  6  in.  high,  with 
short  stiS  Juniper-like  leaves.  Flowers  in 
May  and  June,  deep  rose,  in  small  dense 
heads. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  latifoUa  [A.  CeplialaUs;  A.  for- 
moia ;  A.  mauritanKa ;  A.  pteudo- 
armeria). — A  handsome  perennial  G-18  in. 
high,  native  of  the  btediterranean  regions. 
Leaves  broadly  lance-shaped,  8-4  in.  long, 
smooth,  acute,  with  channelled  stalks. 
Flowers  in  Juno,  deep  rose  or  crimson,  in 
large  roundish  heads  or  erect  stalks. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  species  is 
rather  difBcult  to  divide  successfally,  and 
is  on  the  whole  best  obtained  by  sowing 
seeds  as  soon  as  ripe  in  cold  franes  as 
recommended. 

A.  maiitiitia  (Siatice  Armeria).  —  A 

Eretty  tufted  grass-like  perennial  8-4  in. 
igh.  Flowers  from  May  to  July,  pink 
or  rose,  in  dense  rounded  heads  on  erect 
stalks.  The  variety  alba  has  larger  heads 
of  pure  white  flowers,  and  is  very  hand- 
some and  quite  as  vigorous  as  the  type ; 
alpina  is  a  dwarf  upine  form ;  lauche- 
ama  has  a  verv  dense  habit  and  deep  pink 
flowers  on  st^ks  about  6  in.  high.  Crim- 
(on  Qem  is  a  vigorous  garden  variety  with 
heads  of  bright  crimson  flowers  on  stalks 
about  9  in.  high;  and  Ewart  is  a  very 
deep  crimson -purple  form  that  at  once 
attracts  attention. 

Closely     related   to    A.   maritima   is 
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the  Greek  plant  A.  'undnlata,  bat  the 
outer  leaves  ore  linear  lanoe-shaped  and 
wavy  on  the  margins,  (he  inner  leaves 
being  linear  and  entire,  while  the  flowers 
and  bracts  are  white. 
Culture  lie.  as  above. 

A.  plantagine*  (A.  leucantha ;  A, 
aeorxonBnefolia). — A  pretty  S.  Enropean 
Hpecies  about  1  ft.  high.  Leaves  graeay, 
broader  than  in  A.maritima,  8-5-nerved. 
Flowers  bright  rose.  There  is  an  improved 
variety  called  rplendent. 

Culture  etc.  as  above. 

PLUMBAGO  (Leadwort).— A  genus 
containing  abont  10  n)ecieB  of  perennial 

herbs,  sometimes  woody  or  rarely  annual, 
some  of  which  are  not  hardy.  Leaves 
oanally  alternate,  lobsd  and  clasping,  or 
dilated  at  the  base  into  a  clasping  stalk. 
Flowers  in  spikes  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  Cfuyi  tubular  5-cleft.  Corolla 
salver- shaped,  5-lobed,  with  a  slender  tube. 
Stamens  free  from  the  corolla. 

Cultwe  and  Propagation.  —  The 
hardy  Plumbagos  like  a  waim  sandy  loam 
or  ordinary  light  garden  soil  and  sunny 
positions.  They  may  be  iuoteased  by 
division,  cuttings,  or  seed.  P.  eapeniii, 
a  beantifiii  blue-flowered  South  African 


greenhouse  climber,  may  be  easily  nused 
from  seeds  in  autumn,  and  the  seedling* 
will  be  ready  for  planting  out  in  Jnne ; 
or  cuttings  may  be  rooted  in  summer  and 
autumn,  and  wintered  in  a  greenhouse 
until  June.  In  the  Houthem  parts  of  the 
kingdom  it  may  prove  hardy  in  wano 
sheltered  positions  trained  on  a  aoath 
wall.  It  certainly  does  very  well  in  the 
open  air  during  the  summer  months,  and 
if  protected  with  a  piece  of  canvas  or 
matting  in  winter,  would  probably  prove 
hardy  in  favourable  parts. 

P.  Lorpents  (Ceratoatigma  plamba- 
ginoidea).  —  A  Chinese  perennial  with 
wiry  stems  about  1  ft.  hi^,  and  obovate 
acute,  finely  toothed  fringed  leaves. 
Flowers  in  September,  coWt-blue  or 
violet,  in  dense  trusses,  lasting  until  cut 
off  by  frost. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above.  It  is  easily 
increased  in  spring  by  dividing  the  tufts, 
or  by  planting  portions  of  the  rootstocks. 

This  species,  if  grown  in  masses,  looks 
charming  in  the  border  or  in  raised  beds. 
Plants  here  and  there  in  the  rookery  are 
also  effective.  P.  mtropma,  with  violet- 
purple  flowers,  and  P.  micra/ntha,  a 
Siberian  annual  with  white  flowers,  are 
sometimes  met  with. 


LXVIII.    PRIMULACEjE— Auricula  and  Primrose  OMer 

An  order  containing  about  250  species  of  perennial  herbs,  rarely  annnaJa  or 
shrubs.  Leaves  without  stipules,  sometimes  all  radical,  sometimes  cauline, 
alternate,  opposite  or  whorled,  simple,  rarely  lobed  (much  cut  in  Hottonid^. 
Flowers  hermaphrodite,  usually  regular,  axillary  or  solitaiy,  often  in  umbel- 
like or  vrborled  racemes.  Calyx  free,  very  rarely  attached  to  the  ovary, 
4-9-cle£t,  rarely  deciduous.  Corolla  hypogynous,  usually  gamopetalous, 
rotate,  salver-shaped,  or  funnel-  or  bell-shaped,  4-6-lobed.  Stamens  as  many 
as  the  corolla  lobes,  attached  to  the  corolla  tube.  Ovary  free,  ovoid  or  round, 
1-celled.     Style  short  or  long,  vrith  a  blunt  or  capitate  stigma. 

HOTTONIA  (Watbh  Violet  ; 
Fbathbb  Foit).— A  genus  with  2  speciee 
of  water  herbs,  having  submerged  pecti- 
nately  cut  leaves.  I^owera  in  racemes 
or  whorls,  dimorphic.  Calyx  B-parted. 
Corolla  salver -shaped,  with  6  spreading 
lobes.  Stamens  fi,  attached  to  the  abort 
corolla  tube.     Ovary  superior,  ovoid. 

H.  polnstris. — A  pretty  Britiah  water 

Elont,  1-2  ft.  hi^,  with  leaves  1-2  in. 
mg,  deeply  cut  into  linear    segments. 


Flowers  in  May  and  June,  j  in.  across, 
lilac,  with  a  yellow  eye. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  may  be  grown  in  the  mod  on  the 
margins  of  ponds  or  streams.  It  is  in- 
creased by  division  in  spring,  or  by  seeds. 


PRIUULA  (PaiMBOSE).— This  genua 
now  contains  about  ISO  species  of  peren- 
nial herbs,  with  tufts  of  radical  oDovate 
spoon-shaped  or  roundish  leaves,  entire 
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toothed  or  nrely  lobed.  Flowers  in  om- 
bdlate  or  whorled  raoemea,  very  rarely 
solitoi?.  Calyx  tabnlar,  faimel-  or  bell- 
shBiped,  often  inflated  or  anffled,  6-lobed. 
Corolla  hjpogynoua,  frinner-  or  eatver- 
ahaped,  with  a  short  or  long  tnbe  and  6 
erect  or  spreading,  entire,  toothed,  emar- 
ginate,  or  2-oleft  lobes.  Stamena  5,  at- 
tached to  the  corolla  tnbe.  Ovary  superior,  ■ 
round  or  ovoid.  Capanle  sphtting  into 
6  eotire  or  bifid  valves. 

Primroses  are  found  in  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  world,  about  one-third  being 
Himalayan,  one- third  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese, and  the  other  third  apread  through 
Europe,  N.  Asia  and  America,  one  or  two 
on  the  mountains  of  Java,  and  one  in  the 
cold  regions  of  S.  America.  With  such  a 
range  of  distribution,  the  natural  condi- 
tions under  whioh  the  various  speoiea 
grow  differ  considerably.  Many  of  the 
exotic  kinda  will  flourish  under  exactly 
aimilor  conditions  to  those  of  our  own 
beautiful  Primrose,  but  others  require 
different  treatment.  The  conditions  most 
suitable  fbr  each  one  will  therefore  be 
fonnd  after  the  description  of  each. 

Gemwoi  Culture  and  Propagation. — 
Although  the  common  Primrose  and  some 
of  the  other  species  may  be  increased 
easily  enough  by  dividing  the  tufta,  it 
ia  safer  for  the  minority  to  be  raised 
from  seeds.  These  shaold  be  sown  thinly 
in  eaily  antumn,  or  as  soon  as  fully 
ripe,  in  ahallow  pans,  in  light  sandy 
soiL  They  may  be  very  slightly  covered, 
and  when  tho  seedlings  have  become 
large  enough  to  handle  easily,  they  may 
be  pricked  off  into  similar  pans  to  make 
more  sturdy  growth.  In  the  case  of 
choice  or  rare  varietiea  it  is  safer  to 
keep  them  in  cold  &ames  in  pots  plunged 
in  ashes  dnring  the  winter,  keepine  a 
strict  watch  fbr  slugs.  In  spring  they 
may  be  planted  out,  pot  and  all,  in  the 
spots  most  likely  to  suit  them.  They  can 
then  be  taken  np  again  in  the  event  of 
severe  winters  and  pnt  in  cold  frames. 
Where  oertun  kinds  show  a  tendency  to 
flower  poorly  after  the  first  year,  they 
should  he  treated  as  biennials.  Primroses 
vary  a  good  deal  in  size  and  habit,  but 
they  are  all  charming,  and  appeal  to  one's 
sense  of  the  beautifully  modest  in  the 
same  way  as  the  common  form  found  in 
our  copses,  postures,  and  hedge-banks. 
See  also  the  remarks  under  P.  vulgaris 
(v.  617),  the  Aurir^Ui  (p.  618),  and  the 
Polyanfkui  (p.  620). 


(P.  CfcurcWHi).— A 
natural  hybrid  between  P.  Auricula  and 
P.  duriana,  having  spoon-shaped  ovate, 
toothed,  glandular,  hairy  leaves.  Flowers 
in  May,  lilac,  with  heart-shaped  corolla 
lobes.     Calyx  coloured,  downy. 

Culture  rfe.  as  above.  Chalky  soil  in 
the  rockery. 

P.  a]gidB.~A  pretty  Siberian  species 
with  rosettes  of  oblong  spoon-shaped, 
finely  toothed  leaves,  about  2  in.  long, 
with  a  broad  tapering  midrib,  Flowers 
in  spring,  about  j  in.  across,  bright 
crimson  with  a  yellow  eye,  about  10-12 
flowers  on  the  top  of  a  smooth  scape  4-6 


corners  of  the  rockery  in  moist  soil. 

P.  Allioni.  —  A  very  downy  species, 
native  of  the  mountains  near  Mentone. 
Leaves  obovate  or  spoon-ahaped,  slightly 
and  irregularly  toothed.  Flowers  in 
April,  about  1  in.  across,  mauve,  with  a 
white  eye,  solitary  or  in  pairs. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  In  aondy  soil, 
in  the  rock  garden. 

P.  alpiiM (P. intermedia;  P.  rhafiea). 
A  beautiM  natural  hybrid  between 
P.  Auricula  and  P.  viicoga.  Leaves 
broadly  spoon-shaped  or  obovate,  slightly 
toothed,  with  a  floury  appearance. 
Flowers  in  May,  large,  brilliant  violet- 
purple,  several  on  a  fiowe^  scape. 

Culture  ifc.  ae  above.  Suitable  for  the 
rockery  or  flower  border  in  sandy  eoil  and 
leaf-mould. 

P.  altaiCB.  — A  native  of  the  Altai 
Mountains,  &-5  in.  high.  Leaves  spoon- 
shaped,  or  lance -eh  aped  when  young, 
sinuate-crenate,  slightly  mealy.  Flowers 
in  spring  1  in.  or  more  across,  manve  or 
parple-crimson,  with  a  yellow  centre, 
freely  produced. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above.  A  beautiful 
rock  plant  in  well-drained  soil. 

P.  antethystiita. — A  somewhat  floury 
Chinese  species,  with  ovate  oblong 
Daisy -like  leaves,  having  winged  petioles. 
Flowers  in  June,  reddish -purple,  8-6  in 
an  umbel.  Corolla  lobes  entire  or 
notched. 

Culture  1^.  as  above.  In  loamy  soil 
on  banks  or  in  the  rookery. 

P.  Arctotis.— A  pretty  natural  hybrid 
between  P.  Auricula  and  P.  viacota. 
Leaves  broadly  spoon-shaped  obovate, 
blont,  toothed,  green.    Flowers  in  April, 
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white  or  lilM-pnrple,  daiuelj  glaodolftr 
hairs. 

Culture  tic.  as  above.  The  rook  garden 
in  deep,  saod;  loam. 

P.  Anricula  (P.  lutea),  —  Common 
Auricula.— Th^  wild  Anrionla  is  a  pretty 
native  of  the  Swim  Atpe,  about  8  in.  high. 
Leaves  oblong  lance-shaped,  or  obovate, 
flesh  J,  glancoot  or  floury,  somewhat 
toothed.  Flowere  in  April,  yellow,  1  in. 
or  more  acrou,  man;  in  an  nmbel. 
P.  Balhisi  is  a  prettj  form  with  yellow 
flowers,  and  roonder  gloeay  green  Uaves. 
Dolomitu,  a  Tyrole««  variety,  has  lemon- 
yellow  flowers  8-10  in  an  umbel,  on 
green  scapes  2-8  in.  high. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  Borders  or 
rookeries  in  moist  rich  sandy  soil.  The 
Garden  Auricula  and  its  forms  are  dealt 
with  separately  at  p.  616. 

P.  auriculata  (P.  tiyngifoUa ;  P.  macro- 
phylla). — A  handsome  Anslrian  alpine, 
about  4  in.  high.  Leaves  oblong  or  obo- 
vate, smooth,  slighlrly  crenate,  pole  but 
not  floury  beneath.  Flowers  in  May  and 
June,  purple,  with  a  white  centre,  6-6  in 
a  drooping  umbel.  Corolla  tube  1-lj 
in.  long.  There  is  a  variety  glacialit, 
and  one  from  China  called  polypkylla. 

Culture  <fc.  ae  ehove.  The  rock  garden, 
in  free  sandy  soil  and  leaf  mould. 

P.  belta.  —  A  pretty  little  Chinese 
species,  with  long- stalked,  ovate,  or 
roundish  deeply  lobed  leaves.  Flowers 
in  summer,  violet-purple,  large,  2-8  on 
a  scape.  Corolla  lobes  deeply  notched ; 
mouth  of  tube  bearded  with  white  hairs. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  Sheltered 
comers  of  the  rockery  in  sandy  soil  and 
leaf  mould. 

P.  bellunensii.~A  native  of  the  Alps 
of  Belluna  and  probably  a  nattiral  hybrid 
between  P.  Auricula  and  ite  variety 
Balbiti.  Leaves  broadly  ovate,  blont, 
deeply  and  evenly  toothed,  densely 
frin^,  with  winged  stalks.  Flowers  in 
May  and  June,  large,  golden-yellow,  on 
long  stalks. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above.  The  rock 
garden  in  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould. 

P.  BeniiiiK.^A  natural  hybrid  or 
seedling  variety  from  P.  vitcosa  and  its 
variety  hiriula.  Jjeaves  obovate  or 
roundish,  slightly  crenate,  glandnlar- 
htuiy,  clasping  at  the  base,  ^wers  in 
AprU  and  May,  large,  rosy-purple. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  Bock  garden  in 
rich  loam  and  leaf  soil  well'draioed. 


P.  I»flw».— A  hybrid  between  P.  JVir- 
heana  and  P.  tninima,  not  more  than  1  in. 
or  BO  high,  native  of  the  Tyrol.  Leaves 
about  1  in.  long,  rather  wedge-shaped, 
serrate.  Flowers  in  spring,  large  awf 
rose,  in  pairs  on  short  stalks,  numeroaa. 

Culture  tte.  as  above.  A  little  gem  fbr 
exposed  sunny  parts  of  the  rookery  in  moist 
'  sandy  loam  and  peat. 

P.  blattarifonnis. — A  handsome  some- 
what hairy  Chinese  species,  with  ovate  or 
obovate  deeply  crenate  leaves.  Flowers 
in  spring,  lilac,  on  scapes  8-12  in.  high. 
Corolla  lobes  broadly  obcordate. 

CuUare  itc.  as  above.  Sandy  loam  in 
the  border  or  rockery. 

P.  bracteata. — A  thick  and  woody- 
rooted  Chinese  species.  Leaves  wrinkled 
oblong  blunt  with  long  winged  stalks. 
Flowers  in  March,  large,  yellow,  with 
obcordate  notched  lobes.     Calyx  downy. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  Sheltered  parts 
of  the  rookery  with  pieces  of  Umestaae  or 
mortar  rubble  mixed  with  the  soil. 

P.  bulUta.— A  beautiful  thick-rooted 
Chinese  -  species  almost  entirely  covered 
with  golden  flour.  Leaves  lance- shaped, 
doubly  serrate,  with  winged  stalked 
flowers  in  April,  golden -vellow,  many  on 
tall  stalks. 

Culture  ifc,  as  above.  Requires  tame 
treatment  as  P.  bracteata. 

P.  otlliantha.— A  pretty  thick-rooted 
Chinese  species.  Leaves  oblong  or  obovate 
oblong,  leathery,  covered  with  a  golden 
powder  beneath,  finely  crenate.  Flowers 
in  June,  large,  deep  violet- purple,  5-10  in 
an  umbel. 

Culture  dr..  as  above.  Hoist  sandy 
loam  and  peat  in  sheltered  parts  of  the 
rockery. 

P.  calydna.  — Analiveoftheliombardy 
Alps.  Leaves  oblong  or  broadly  lance- 
shaped  entire,  about  2  in.  long,  with  carti- 
laginous margins,  glossy  green  above, 
glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  in  May  and 
June,  about  1  in.  across,  purple  in  umbeU, 
on  stalks  2-4  in.  high. 

Culture  ii:.  as  above.  Sandy  soil  in 
sheltered  parts  of  the  rockery. 

P.  capitata.— A  beautiful  Himalayan 
speoies  with  oblong  wrinkled  and  toothed 
leaves,  sometimes  with  a  golden  powder 
on  the  under  surface.  Flowers  in  autumn, 
deep  violet-purple,  in  dense  round  heads 
1^2  in.  across,  covered  with  a  white 
powder  outside,  on  stalks  6-9  in.  bicJi. 
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Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
UimaJayan  species  U  apt  to  die  out  after 
one  or  two  sesaoQB  in  eome  f^&rdans,  aod  it 
is  therefore  advisable  to  rfuse  it  rspilBrly 
fcom  seeds,  which  are  usiiall;  freely  pro- 
daced.  It  seema  to  thrive  under  opposite 
conditions  EieoordinK  to  locality.  With 
some  it  flourishes  in  a  moist  soO  with 
shade  and  shelter ;  and  with  others  in 
■itnations  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Under 
the  latter  conditions  it  aasames  richer 
tints  of  ooloQT  and  seeds  b'eely. 

P.  camiolica  (P.  Freyeri ;  P.  jellen- 
}ciana).—A  native  of  the  Carinthian  and 
Camiolan  Alps  with  leaves  in  large  loose 
rosettes,  individilally  abont  2  in.  long, 
ovate  lanoe- shaped,  smooth,  shining. 
Flowers  in  April  and  May,  pale  to  deep 
blue,  with  a  whitish  centre,  8-10  on  a 
stalk  8-4  in.  high-  The  variety  muliicepa 
has  larger  and  deeper  blue  flowers. 

CuUure  Sc.  as  above.  The  rock  garden 
in  free  soil. 

P.  cemna. — A  pretty  Chinese  Bpecies, 
with  short  broadlv-ovate  crenutate  leaves. 
Flowers  in  July,  deep  purple-bine,  several 
on  top  of  the  st^. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above.  Beqoires  chalky 
soil  in  sheltered  spots  in  the  rockery. 

P.  duaiana.— A  pretty  Tyrolese  speoies 
6-0  in.  high.  Leaves  slightly  downy, 
broadly  ovate,  obscorely  toothed.  Flowers 
in  A[Hil  and  May,  about  1  in.  across, 
bright  rose,  in  stalked  umbels.' 

Culture  <fc.  as  above.  Free  loamy 
soil  in  the  rockery  or  border. 

P.  coitnsoide*- — A  distinct  Siberian 
^>eaieB6-'10in.  high.  Leaves  2-4  in.  long, 
soft,  wrinkled,  heart-shaped,  rather  lobed 
tuid  toothed,  on  long  stalks.  Flowers  in 
early  summer,  deep  rose,  over  1  in.  across, 
on  scapes  about  6  in.  long.  There  are 
many  forms. 

CuliuTf.  (fc.  OS  above.  Light  rich, 
well-drained  soil  in  sunny  parts  of  Che 
rockery  or  border  suits  this  Primula  very 
well.     It  is  easily  raised  ttoza  seed. 

P.  cridalensis.  —  A  beautiful  natural 
hybrid  from  the  Tyrol  between  P.  lyro- 
lennt  and  P.  iinilfaniana.  Leaves 
roughish,  broadly  ovate,  slightly  fringed. 
Flowers  in  April  and  May,  large,  rosy- 
porple. 

Culture  ic.  as  above.  Somewhat 
chalky  soil  in  sonny  exposed  parte  of  the 
rookery. 


(P.  anen»i$). — A  little 
gem  from  the  Tyrol  and  Swiss  Alps. 
Leaves  obovate  serrate,  glandular  hairy 
on  both  sides.  Flowers  in  May  and  June, 
very  large,  pale  rose  with  a  white  centre. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Moist  sandy 
loam  and  leaf  soil  in  exposed  sunny  parts 
of  the  rockery. 

P.  daTurica.^A  native  of  Bahnriaand 
Siberia  about  3  in.  high.  Leaves  lanceolate 
spoon -shaped,  almost  entire,  smooth. 
Flowers  in  May,  salver-sh^ed,  pink  with 
a  pale  lemon  centre,  many  in  a  head. 

Cv,Uure  de.aa  above.  Sandy  soil  with 
leaf  mould  in  warm  parts  of  the  rockery. 

P.  Del«T«yi.  ~  A  distinct  Chinese 
species  with  broadly  ovate,  roundish  or 
heart-shaped  leaves.  Flowers  in  August, 
appearing  before  the  leaves,  large,  deep 
purple,  on  stalks  1  ft.  or  more  high. 

Culture  tfc.  as  above.  Damp  clayey 
loam  in  the  rookery  or  border. 

P.  denticnlata. — A  handsome  vigorous 
Himalayan  Bpeoies8-12in.hi^h.  Leaves 
wrinkled,  oblong  lanoe-shaped,  toothed, 
hairy,  especially  the  under  sur&ce,  which 
is  slso  covered  with  a  white  powder. 
Flowers  in  spring  and  early  summer,  about 
\  in.  across,  bright  lilac,  in  dense  round 
heads  or  umbels.  The  variety  jnifcfcwTtma 
has  large  trusses  of  deeper  lilac  blossoms, 
and  is  an  improvement  on  the  tj-pe-  Hen- 
ryi  is  similar  to  pulcherrima,  but  more 
vigorous  in  growth.  Cathmeriarta  is  a 
lovely  variety  with  oblong  toothed  leaves, 
pale  green  above,  covered  with  golden 
powder  beneath.  Flowera  from  March  to 
May,  dark  lilac  or  pale  piuple,  in  round 
heads  on  stout  powdery  stalks  abont  1  fl. 
high.  The  chief  attraction  of  the  variety 
awa  contiste  in  its  trusses  of  white 
Sowers.  There  is  also  a  variegated  form 
in  which  the  loaves  are  edged  with  white- 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  flourish  in  moist  rich  loamy  well- 
manured  soil  either  in  the  flower  border 
or  rockery  in  suimy  situations,  somewhat 
sheltered,  as  the  leaves  are  apt  to  suffer 
by  the  spring  frosts.  Too  much  wet  in 
winter  causes  the  crowns  to  rot  unless  pro- 
tected with  sheets  of  glass  or  handlights. 
P.  dinyana.  —  A  Bavarian  natural 
hybrid  between  P.  inUgrifolia  and  P. 
viMcoia.  Leaves  3-4  in.  long,  ovate  lance- 
shaped,  sh^tly  toothed  and  fringed. 
Flowers  in  spring,  deep  purple,  produced 
freely,  4-10  flowers  in  rather  large  heads 
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on  Bcitpes  S-6  in.  high.  Corolla  lobes 
narrow!;  obeordate. 

Culture  itc.  aa  above.  Deep  rich  eoil 
in  shady  oornera  of  the  rookery. 

P.  discolor. — A  pretty  natnral  hybrid 
between  P.  Avricuia  and  P.  daonenrU, 
native  of  the  Tyralese  Alps,  where  it 
grows  in  the  fiseiires  of  granite  rocks  at 
an  elevation  of  8000-TOOO  ft.  Leaves 
ovate,  toothed,  slighUy  hairy.    Flowers  i 


high. 

Culture  ife.  as  above.  Rich  sandy 
loam  in  the  border  or  rookery. 

P.  diy^difolia.  —  A  tufted  Chinese 
speeies  with  long  slender  rhizomes  snd 
ovate  or  somewhat  heart-shaped  leaves, 
having  short  winged  stalks.  Flowers  in 
July,  violet,  8-5  in  an  umbel  Calyx  bell- 
shaped;  bracts  broadly  ovate. 

CuUure  <tc.  as  above.  Doep  rich  soil 
in  the  rook  garden  In  ennny  places. 

P.  Dnmoulim. — Avigoronsfree-Qower- 
ing  hybrid  between  P.  minima  and  P. 
speclabUi*,  native  of  the  Anstrian  moan- 
tains.  Leaves  broadly  wedge-ehaped,  shi- 
ning green,  toothed.  Flowers  in  spring, 
deep  rose,  in  dense  beads  on  stalks  about 
3  in.  high. 

CitUure  dc.  ae  above.  Sandy  well- 
drained  peat  in  snnnypartsof  the  rookery. 

P.  eUttior  {OxUp).  —  A  native  of  our 
British  meadows  and  pastures  and  inter- 
mediate between  the  Common  Prim- 
rose (P-  vulgarii)  and  the  Cowslip  or 
Paigle  [P.  offieinatii).  Leaves  obovate 
spoon-shaped,  wrinkled,  toothed,  on  winged 
stalks.  Flowers  in  April  and  May,  pale 
yellow,  horizontal  or  drooping,  5-6  in  an 
nmbel.  Calycanlha  is  a  pretty  garden 
form  with  a  lar^  leafy  frilled  and  lobed 
calyx  coloured  like  the  corolla. 

Culture  etc.  as  above.  By  shady 
woodland  walks  or  banks  in  damp  soil. 

P.  elliptica-  —  This  species,  6-12  in. 
high,  grows  in  Thibet  and  Cashmir  at  an 
elevation  of  8000-12,000  ft-  Leaves  dark 
green  and  shiny  above,  about  2  in.  long, 
ovate  or  oblong,  sharply  toothed,  narrowed 
into  a  broad  clasping  stalk.  Flowers  in 
June  and  July,  violet  or  bluish -purple, 
4-l'2  in  a  loose  mnbel.  Corolla  lobes 
broad,  deeply  deft. 

Culture  rfe.  ae  above.  Rich  moist 
tiandy  loam  in  the  border  or  rockery. 


P.  elwesiaiM. — A  beautiful  Primrose 
&om  the  Sikkim  Himalayas,  having  stout 
fleshy  rootslooks.  Leaves  entire,  2-8  in. 
long,  somewhat  Bpoon-shaped,  acute,  with 
broadly  winged  stalks.  Flowers  in  early 
summer,  deep  purple,  very  large,  solitary, 
on  scapes  6-7  m.  nigh,  somewhat  resem- 
bling those  of  a  single -flowered  Dianthus 
owing  to  the  spreading  and  coarsely 
toothed  corolla  lobes. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Sandy  loam 
and  leaf  soil  in  the  rockery  in  sheltered 

P.  eroaa. — A  Himalayan  species  4-fl 
in.  high,  near  P.  denticulala.  Leaves 
oblong  spoon-shaped,  coarsely  and  un- 
evenly toothed.  Flowers  in  early  spring, 
lavender  or  purple,  powdery,  in  itnoB 
umbellate  heads. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above.  This  may  b« 
grown  like  P.  dentieulata,  but  not  being 
BO  hardy  requires  more  sheltered  spots. 

P,  Eai:heri. -A  hairy  natural  hybrid 
between  P.  Auricula  and  P.  iniegrifolia. 
Leaves  1-2  in.  long,  ovate  lance -shaped, 
serrate.  Flowers  in  April,  large,  rosy  or 
lilac-purple,  several  on  a  scape  3-8  in. 
high. 

Culture  dtc.  as  above.  Sandy  loam 
and  leaf  soli  in  the  rockery. 

P.  FacchinL— A  pretty  Tyrolese  natn- 
ral hybrid  between  P.  minima  and  P. 
tpectahilit.  Leaves  in  compact,  bright 
green  rosettes,  spoon-shaped,  deeply 
crenate  near  the  apei.  Flowers  in  May 
and  June,  rather  large,  rosy-purple,  2-8 
on  a  scape. 

CiiUure  itc.  as  above.  Ordinary  well- 
drained  soil  in  sunny  parts  of  the  rockery. 

P.  farinoHi  [Bird't  Eye  Prnnrow). 
A  beantifdl  British  species  8-12  in.  Iii^. 
Leaves  1^-2  in.  long,  obovate-oblong  or 
spoon-shaped,  rounfiy  toothed,  smooth 
above,  covered  with  a  silvery  or  pale 
golden  powder  beneath.  Flowers  in  June 
and  July,  about  j  in.  across,  pale  purple 
or  lilac  with  a  yellow  eye,  m  compact 
umbels.  Corolla  lobes  wedge  shaped, 
deeply  notched.  Calyx  oblong-obovoid, 
mealy.  The  variety  acaulU  is  a  tiny 
plant  with  flowers  nestling  among  the 
leaves,  and  looking  very  pretty. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above.  Moist  deep 
well -drained  sandy  loam  or  peat  in  ereviees 
of  the  rockery. 

P.  Fedtachenkoi. — A  native  of  Turke- 
stan S-9  in.  high.     Leaves  oblong  spoon- 
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shaped,  Blightlj  creiuite.  Flowers  In 
Bummer,  deep  Tiolet-porple,  in  a  wriea  of 
whorls  St  the  top  of  the  aospe. 

Culture  dc.  aa  aboTc.  Ordinary 
garden  soil  and  leaf  monld  in  the  rockery 

P.  floribiinda.~A  beaatifol  frae-grow- 
tn^  Himalayan  species.  Leaves  sl^ed, 
elhptio  lance -ah  Biped,  toothed,  somewhat 
downy.  Flowers  in  suQunet,  bright 
golden -yellow,  about  i  in.  across,  nnmer- 
oua,  on  erect  stalks,  4-8  in.  high.  The 
variety  ffraadiJloTa  is  simply  a  large- 
flowered  form  of  the  type. 

Culiure  ifc.  ae  above.  Therooker^or 
border  in  ordinary  soil.  Beqniring  slight 
protection  in  winter.    Easily  raised  from 

P.  flftrkesna  (P.  minima  hybrida). 


. .  .  Flowers  in  spring,  deep  lilao 
ir  lilao-purple,  several  on  a  scape  about 
J  in.  high.  Corolla  lobes  heart-Hbaped, 
deeply  notched.    Involucre  leafy. 

Culture  ic.  as  above.  The  rockery  in 
moist  well- drained  sandy  loam. 

P.  Forben.  —  A  pretty  free-flowering 
downy  Chinese  species  with  rosettes  of 
broa^y  oval  or  oblong,  onequolly  toothed 
leaves,  ^8  in.  long,  with  slender  stalks 
2-8  in.  long.  Flowers  in  March  and 
April  and  onwards,  4-6  in  distant  whorls 
on  slender  pedicels,  the  peduncles  being 
6-12  in.  or  more  high.  Single  flowers 
j-{  in.  across,  soft  rosy-purple,  whitish 
and  orange  in  the  centre.  Corolla  lobes 
broad,  deeply  notched, 

Cu&ura^c.as  above.  This  likes  warn) 
sheltered  parts  of  the  rockery  or  border 
in  rich  sandy  loam  and  leaf  soil.  It  is 
perhaps  too  tender  to  stand  sharp 
winters,  bnt  may  be  readily  raised  from 
seeds  sewn  in  gentle  heat  in  March. 

P.  Forsteri.— 'A  robust  natnra]  hybrid 
between  P.  mitttnta  and  P.  vieeaaa  hir- 
ntla,  native  of  the  Tyrol.  Leaves  2-4  in. 
Iwig,  rather  roundly  wedge-shaped,  deeply 
and  shsraly  toothed  at  the  apel,  luury 
above,  lowers  in  early  spring  and  again 
in  autumn,  deep  rose,  large,  with  a  whits 
throat,  2-8  on  a  scape. 

Culture  ife,  as  alMve.  Bandy  loam  in 
tha  rockery. 


P.  gmmbellana.  —  A  native  of  the 
tsmpsrate  Himalayas.  Leaves  roundish 
beart-Hh^ed,  toothed,  smooth,  about  1  in. 
across.  Flowers  about  1  in.  across, purple, 
with  ronnd  slightly  notched  corolla  lobes. 

CvUure  de.  as  above.  Sheltered  nooks 
in  the  rookery,  in  rich  sandy  loam  and 
leafsoiL 

P.  geranifolia.— A  native  of  the  Eastern 
Himalayas  with  short  thick  rootstocks. 
Leaves  roundish  and  deeply  heart-abaped, 
l-lj  in.  wide,  bairy,  pale  green,  with 
emaJl  lobes.  Flowers  in  May,  pale  pur- 
ple, i  in.  across,  on  softly  hairy  scapes 
6-10  m.  high. 

Culture  do.  as  above.  The  border  or 
rockery  in  rich  gritty  soil,  in  sunny 
sheltered  spocs. 

P.  gladalls.  —  A  pretty  little  Chinese 
species  with  oblong  obovate  toothed 
leaves.  Flowers  in  June,  violet,  8-6  in 
an  nmbel.  Calyx  deeply  cleft  into  long 
linear  lobes. 

CuJfurs  lie.  as  above.  Crevices  of  rooks 
in  sandy  soil  in  sunny  sheltered  spots. 

P.  glatinosa.— A  beautiful  and  distmct 
species  about  4  in.  high,  native  of  the 
Austrian  and  Tyrolesemonntains.  Leaves 
lanceolate  wedge-shaped,  toothed  towards 
the  apex,  deciduous  m  winter.  Flowers 
in  early  summer,  bright  bluish-purple,  in 
oluBters-     Corolla  lobes  deeply  cleft. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above.  Kich  moist 
sandy  loam  or  peat  in  the  rookery. 

P.  grsnilts. — A  native  of  Central  Asia, 
abont  0  in.  high,  with  large,  rather  oblong 
obovate  toothed  leaves.  Flowers  smaU, 
bright  yellow,  drooping  in  ombals  at  the 

a  of  long  scapes.  The  corolla  is  deeply 
ibed,  but  the  oblanceolate  lobes  are  in 
a  line  with  the  tube,  and  not  spreading 
away  from  it. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  The  border  or 
rockery  in  warm  spots  in  good  sandy 
loam  and  leaf  soil. 

P.  Heeri.  —  A  dense  tnfted  natural 
hybrid  between  P.  vitcosa  hdrmia  and 
P.  integrifoUa.  Leaves  ovate  lance- 
shaped,  1-2  in.  long,  slightly  toothed, 
hairy.  Flowers  in  April,  large,  purple, 
several  on  a  scape. 

CultuTB  de.  as  above.  Sandy  loam 
and  leaf  soil  in  the  rockery. 

P.  hirauta-^An  Alpine  Frinorose  with 
rather  woody  stems,  and  rosettes  of 
thiokish  broadly  oblong  spoon- shaped 
leaves,    toothed    on    the   margins,    and 
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clothed  with  down;  glaudular  hairs.  The 
flower-stems,  2-8  in.  hi^,  appear  in 
April  and  Ma;  and  are  BunnoQuted  by 
an  nmbel  of  rosy-carmine  or  purple 
flowers. 

Culture  (tc.  as  above.  This  species 
flotiriahes  in  well-drained  sandy  loam  or 
peat,  and  may  be  grown  in  crevices  or 
fissures  in  the  rock  garden. 

F.  Hug:iienini. — A  tufted  natural  hy- 
brid between  P.  glutinoia,  and  P.  integri- 
fotia.  Leaves  in  dense  rosettes,  1  in.  long, 
obovate  or  lanoe-shaped,  toothed  towards 
the  apex.  Flowers  in  April  and  May, 
large,  deep  purple,  several  on  a  soape  2-8 
in.  hif^. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above.  The  rockery  in 
sandy  soil  and  leaf  mould. 

P.  Huteri.  — A  pretty  little  Tyrolese 
hybrid,  about  1  in.  high,  between  P.  glu- 
tmcta  and  P.  inlegrijalia.  Leaves  long 
spoon -shaped,  with  11-lS  short  broad 
teeth  thickened  at  the  tips.  Flowers  in 
May,  deep  violet,  on  clanuny  scapes. 

Culture  cCc.  as  above.  Crevices  in  the 
rock  garden  in  gritty  soil. 

P.  imperialis  (Bogal  Couwlip).  —  A 
distinct  and  attractive  species,  native  of 
the  Pangerango  and  Gedah  mountains  in 
Java,  where  it  grows  wild  at  an  elevation 
of  9000  ft.  The  leaves  are  like  those  of 
P.  japonica  but  larger,  sometimes  mea- 
suring 16  in.  long  by  fi  in,  wide.  The 
stout  erect  scape  (whicu  sometimes  reaches 
a  height  of  8  ft.  in  a  wild  state)  springs 
from  the  centre  of  the  rosette  of  oblong 
spoon-shaped  coarsely  toothed  or  crenate 
leaves,  and  is  quite  J  in.  in  diameter  at 
the  base.  The  deep  yellow  or  orange 
flowers,  about  j  ia.  aeross,  are  in  whorls 
ae  in  P.  japonKa,  the  lowest  whorl  being 
16  in.  from  the  base  of  the  scape.  As 
niony  as  12-20  flowers  are  in  each  whorl. 
the  buds  being  erect,  while  the  expanded 
hlosBoms  are  horizontal  or  drooping,  and 
the  calyx  is  covered  with  a  white  mealy 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  This  species 
ripens  seeds  in  cultivation,  and  although  a 
native  of  a  tropical  country'  it  is  found  at 
such  on  elevation  that  it  is  practically  a 
temperate  plant.  Indeed  Honeysuckles 
(p.  482),  St,  John's  Wort  (p.  266),  and 
Uuelder  Roses  (p.  460)  are  found  on  the 
some  mouutains  at  lower  elevations,  so 
that  where  vei'  these  shrubs  grow  the 
'Boyal  Cowslip,'  as   tliis  Javau  species 


has  been  called,  will  also  grow  eqo^y 
well.  By  continually  raising  plants  from 
home-saved  seeds  sown  in  cold  frames  as 
soon  as  ripe,  it  may  be  passible  in  the 
course  of  time  to  eliminate  any  tender 
qualities  the  species  is  likely  to  possesa. 
As  P.  prolifera  (p.  614)  has  been  confused 
with  this  species  in  the  '  Botanical  Maga- 
zine,' t.  6782,  it  may  be  as  well  to  saj 
that  the  two  plants  are  quite  distinct, 
although  both  have  yellow  flowers.  The 
true  P.  imperiaUi  is  figared  in  a  later 
issue  of  the  >  Botanical  Magazine,'  t.  7217, 
and  also  in  the  '  Garden  '  for  September 
19,  1891. 

P.  integrifolia  (P.  candoUeaTia).  —  A 
pretty  compact -growing  species,  2-0  in. 
high,  native  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Switzer- 
land. Leaves  elliptio  or  oblong,  entii*, 
smooth,  shining,  edges  fringed.  Flowers 
in  spring  and  early  summer,  rosy,  1-8  on 
scapes  2-8  in.  high.  Corolla  lobes  deeply 
cleft. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Moist  rich  loam 
in  the  rockery. 

P.  intenoediK.  —  A  pretty  Tyrolese 
hybrid  between  P.  cluaiana  and  P. 
minima.  Flowers  fragrant,  pnrple-crim- 
son,  with  a  bright  yellow  eye,  on  atout 
erect  scapes. 

Culture  ttc,  as  above.  Sheltered  parts 
of  the  rockery  in  sandy  soiL 

P.  involucnta.  —  A  beantifiil  Hima- 
layan species  6-T  in.  high.  Leaves  erect, 
oblong  lance-sltaped,  bright  green, 
narrowed  into  a  stalk.  Flowers  from 
March  to  May,  creamy  white,  with  a 
yellowish  centre,  in  umbels.  Corolla 
iobes  roundish. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  This  species 
flourishes  in  very  moist  or  swampy 
places,  and  is  sometimes  grown  in  pots 
plunged  half-way  up  in  water.  The 
variety  Munroi,  which  requires  similur 
somewhat     taller,     with 


yellow  centre,  fragrant. 

P.  j^Muiica  (/opanMs  Prvmrote). — A 
splendid  Japanese  speoiea  1-2  ft.  high. 
Leaves  6-12  in.  long,  oblong  epoon-shapad, 
tapering  towards  the  base,  coarsely  and 
irregularly  toothed.  Flowers  in  May  and 
June,  about  1  in.  across,  deep  or  psle 
crimson,  on  scapes  1-2  ft.  high,  with  5-6 
many-flowered  whorls,  lower  ouesopeninff 
first.    There  are  several  colour  forms — 
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including  n  white  one — bat  none  is  ao 
good  M  tlie  type. 

CvMuTB  dc.  OB  above.  Grown  in 
moBBeB  in  deep  rich  loom,  in  moist  and 
partially  shaded  spots,  P.  japoniea  is 
very  eSeotive,  and  lasts  a  long  time  in 
bloom.  It  is  vary  &-«e  and  vigoroiu  in 
growth,  and  may  be  raised  readily  from 
seeds,  although  they  are  sometimes  slow 
in  germinating.  This  prooess,  however, 
may  be  facilitated  by  steeping  the  seeds 
in  warm  water  for  a  few  hours  previous 
to  sowing. 

P.  kanAnanniana, — A  pretty  species 
6-12  in.  high,  native  of  Turkestan. 
Loaves  long-Btalked,  roundish,  softly 
downy,  vrith  irregularly  toothed  basal 
lobes.  Plowen  in  suomier,  glossy  violet, 
1  in.  across,  10-18  in  a  whorl. 

Culfurv  dc.  as  above.  Border  or 
rockery,  in  well-druned  sandy  loam  and 
leaf  soil. 

P.  Kemeri. — A  natural  hybrid  between 
P.  Auricula  and  P,  inteoaa.  Iieavea 
broadly  obovate,  or  spoon  .shaped,  toothed, 
bright  green,  covered  with  Dlaek  hura. 
Flowers  in  AprU  and  May,  bri^t  purple, 
with  a  yellowish  centre,  several  oD  Htoni 
■capes  2-4  in.  high. 

CtUture  dc.  as  above.  Sandy  loam  in 
the  rookery. 

P.  fc-tiMttiiriani  — -  A  smooth,  hvid' 
some  Himalayan  speciea  about  6  in.  high, 
related  to  P.  libirica.  Leaves  long- 
stalked,  ovate,  elliptic.  Flowers  in  June, 
rofly-IOac,  in  stalked  umbels. 

Culture  do.  aa  above. 

P.  kitaibeliaiuL — A  charming  Croatian 
apeoies  near  P.  tpeelabilit,  with  ovate 
pointed,  secrata  leaves,  densely  covered 
with  short  white  hairs.  Flowera  in  April 
and  May,  roey-pnrple,  &eely  produoed. 

Culture  ite.  aa  above.  Bioh  loam  and 
leaf  soil  in  sonny  parte  of  the  rookery. 

P.  latifolia.  —  A  handsome  Pyreneau 
species  4  8  in.  high,  related  to  P.  viicoia. 
Leaves  broadly  oblong  or  obovate,  8-4  in. 
long,  sharply  toothed  towards  the  apex, 
hai^  on  both  Biir&ces,  and  frii^;ed. 
Flowers  in  early  anmmer,  about  1  in. 
acTOBs,  violet,  fragrant,  with  a  powdery 
throat  and  cajyi,  1-20  in  an  umbel. 

CuUure  ttc.  as  above.  Moist  sandy 
loam  and  leaf  soil  in  the  rockery. 

P.  kbliana.  —  A  beautiful  hybrid 
between  P,  Auricula  and  P.  wuifeniana. 
Leaves  in  dense    rosettes,  ovate  lance- 


shaped,  1-2  in.  loiw,  sharply  toothed, 
smooth  and  ahiny  above.  Flowera  in 
April  and  May,  rose-purple,  S^  on  a 
scape  8-4  in.  high. 

CuUvi-e  dc.  &B  e,hove.  Bioh  sandy  loam 
and  leaf  soil  in  the  rookery. 

P.  longiflma. — A  speotes  resembling 
P.  /arinoia  in  general  appearance,  native 
of  grassy  regions  of  the  higher  Alps. 
Leaves  1-2  in.  long,  ovate-oblong,  pointed, 
irregularly  notched  or  toothed,  slightly 
covered  with  a  whitish  powder  beneath. 
Flowera  in  M^  and  June,  over  J  in. 
across,  bri^t  violet  oi  purple,  powdery, 
several  on  stout  scapes  1-lJ  ft.  high. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  Rich  mtuBt 
•ondy  loam  in  the  border  or  rookery. 

P.  loogobarda.  —  A  disdnct  plant, 
native  of  the  Tyrol,  Lombardy  Ac. 
Leaves  obovate  lance  ■  shaped  acute. 
Flowers  in  April,  roae-piu^le,  about  J  in. 
acioBB,  several  on  a  scape. 

Culture  de,  as  above.  Chalky  sandy 
soil  in  the  rockery. 

P.  luteola.  —  A  handsome  Caucasian 
speciea  lj-2  ft.  high.  Leaves  6-12  in. 
long,  oblot^,  toothed,  and  tapering  tovrards 
the  Dase.  Flowers  in  summer,  ptJe  yellow, 
deeper  in  the  centre,  in  round  heads  on 
scapes  1  ft.  or  more  high. 

Caltare  dc.  as  above.  Bi(^  moist 
loam  and  leaf  soil  in  borders  or  the 
rookery,  in  exposed  situations. 

P.  magiassoiiiaL — A  tufted  Tyrolese 
hybrid  between  P,  tpectahiUi  and  P. 
minima.  Leaves  about  1  in.  long,  ovate 
or  obovate,  smooth,  alightly  serrated. 
Flowera  in  May,  rosy-pmi^de,  on  short 
Bcapea. 

Cultiire  dc.  oa  above.  Sharp  sandy 
aoil  in  the  rockery. 

P.  marginata. — An  attractive  apecies 
2-4  in.  high,  native  of  the  Swiss  Alps, 
recognised  Dy  the  whitish  margins  of  its 
oblong  or  obovate,  deeply  and  unequally 
toothMl  leaves.  Flowera  in  .^pril  and 
May,  violet-rose,  or  pale  purp1i>,  about  } 
in.  across,  with  a  powdery  throat ;  6-9 
on  a  scape.  There  are  varietisa  known 
as  oixruUa  major,  dmuiflora,  and  grandii- 
flora. 

OuUure  dc.  aa  above.  Moist  sandy 
loam  in  ahinka  in  the  rockery> 

P.  minima  (Fairy  Prtmroie). — A  tiny 
species  1-2  in.  high,  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  S.  Borope.  Leaves  wedge-shaped, 
about  i  tn.  long,  smooth  and  shining 
naS 
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toothed  towuda  the  a^x.  Flowen  in 
early  nunmet,  toay,  or  M>inetimea  white, 
about  1  in.  acroM,  solitary,  woooAuonidly 


rookery,  or  in.  patohea,  in  moist  tandy 
loHD.  P.  minima  hu  a  great  tendanoy 
to  oioBB-fertiliaewithotherHpeoieB  growing 
near  it,  and  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
deseriptions  many  hybrids  owe  their 
origin  to  its  Inflaeime. 

P.  ininntiMima.— A  tiny  Himalayan 
gem  with  deep  green  roaette*  of  leaves 
j-1  in.  aoross,  oblaaodolate  toothed, 
powdery  beneath.  Flowers  in  Jnly,  indi- 
Tidnally  abont  i  in.  acrosa,  bright  pniple, 
1-8  on  scapes  scarcely  rising  above  the 
foliage.    Corolla  lobes  cleft. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  To  (Main  the 
heat  effeet,  several  plants  should  be  grown 
closely  together  in  free  sandy  loam  and 
leaf  soil  in  the  rockery. 

P.  miatBMiuica  (P.  putiMa).  —  AN. 
American  Bpeoies  about  8  in.  high.  Learea 
spoon-ahaped,  toothed  or  crenate,  smooth. 
Flowers  in  Jons,  salver-shaped,  red,  1-8 
in  a  whorl.  Corolla  lobea  obcordate, 
slightly  notched. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Well-drained 
BOil  in  the  rockery. 

P.  mollis. — A  diaUnct  Himalayan  ep«- 
eiea  with  long-stalked,  hairy,  roundish, 
heart-shaped,  bluntly  toothed  leaves,  hairy 
on  both  surfaces,  and  2-8  in.  long  and 
broad.  Flowers  from  May  to  July,  about 
1  in.  aoroaa,  atarry,  crimaon,  with  a  deep 
orimaon  eye ;  6-6  in  whorls  on  the  npper 
part  of  a  stont  scape  9-12  in.  or  more  high. 
Corolla-lobea  oblong  obovale,  notched. 

Culture  ttc.  as  aboie.  May  receive  the 
same  treatment  as  P.japonica. 

P.  muretiana.  —  A  hybrid  between  P. 
integrifolia  and  P.  latifolia,  and  resem- 
bling P.  dinyana.  Leaves  8-4  in.  long, 
broadly  ovate  lance-ahaped,  entire  or 
slightly  toothed,  covered  with  clammy 
haira.  Flowers  in  April  and  May,  deep 
rioh  purple,  several  in  an  umbel. 

Culture  itc.Bi»  above.  Bich  deep  sandy 
loam  and  leaf  soil  in  rather  shaded  parts 
of. the  rockery. 

P.  mutcoidea. — A  small  densely  tufted 
native  of  tha  Sikkim  Himalayas.  Leaves 
obovate  oblong  or  rather  spoon-ahaped, 
coarsely  toothed.  Flowers  in  early 
sommer,  pnrpliah,  amall,  aolitary.  Corolla 
lob«  deeply  cleft.    The  variety  tenuiloba 


has  a  narrower  htury  oorolla-tnbe,  and 
very  narrow  dee|dy  cleft  lobes. 

Cvitnm  dc.  aa  above.  Sandy  soil  in 
sheltered  parts  of  Uie  rockery. 

P.   ntralia A   beantifhl  Cauoaaiao 

speoiM,  with  thiokiah  finely  toothed  leaves 
1-6  in.  long,  smooth,  and  often  powdery 
beneath.  Flowers  in  spring,  lilac- pnrple, 
about  I  in.  across,  3-10  in  an  ombel  on 
glaneona  aoapea  8-18  in.  high. 

The  variety  farinota  haa  the  under 
Hurface  of  the  leavea  covered  with  a 
whitiah  meal  or  powder;  iongifoUa  has 
moch  longer  and  narrower  leaves,  mealy 
beneath,  and  deep  pnrple  flowera ;  and 
tiirlte*tanica  haa  deep  roey  flowers  usually 
arranged  in  two  whorls. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above.  Moist  aandy 
peat  in  the  rooke^  or  border. 

The  planta  often  called  niwdi*  and 
micea  in  gardens  are  really  synonyms  of 
P,  puhMccn»  alba. 

P.  obconica  {P.  poeuKfortait).  —  A 
beautiful  Chinese  Primrose  6-13  in.  high. 
Leaves  stalked,  wrinkled,  ronndieh  heart- 
shaped  with  obscure,  toothed  lobes,  or 
nearly  entire.  Flowers  in  spring  and 
summer,  }-l  in.  across,  pale  lilac  or 
purple,  or  nearly  white,  13-20  in  aa 
umbel  at  the  top  of  the  scape.  Calyx  like 
an  inverted  cone,  pale  green. 

C-ullure  and  PrcHiagation. — This  beau. 
tiful  plant  is  largely  groit'n  in  pots  for 
conservatory  decoration,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  elegance  and  abondance  of 
its  blosaoms.  It  may  however  be  grown 
sneceaafdlly  in  the  open  air  in  the  border 
or  rockery,  in  rioh  sandy  loam  and  leaf 
aoil,  and  in  situations  somewhat  shaded 
from  the  hot  summer  sun.  It  is  probably 
too  tender  to  stand  frosty  winters  un- 
protected ;  seeds,  however,  are  easily 
raised  in  spring  or  antnmn,  and  plants 
from  the  later  sowing  may  be  wintered  in 
ooldi  dry,  airy  frames  until  May. 

Although  Primula  abeonica  has  no 
irritating  effect  on  most  people,  there  are 
many,  however,  who  suffer  more  or  less 
intraaely  from  ecaeraa  or  emptiona  of  tlie 
akin  after  handling  it. 

P.  obovata.—Anataral  hybnd  between 
P.  Balbiii  and  P.  tfroteiuit.  Leaves 
obovate -obtuse,  hiury,  abont  1  in.  long, 
finely  serrate.  Flowers  in  April  and 
May,  pale  rose  or  pnrple,  several  on  a 
Btont  scape. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Mout  sandy 
soil  in  the  rockery. 
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P.  obtn^oUa-^A  Himalayan  species, 
vith  variable  leaves  2-6  in.  long,  ainaUy 
blunt,  and  emooth  or  powdery  beneath. 
Flowers  in  Hay  and  June,  raby-Ted, 
rarely  yellow,  in  nmbela  on  the  top  of  the 
•oapes  which  are  &-10  in.  high. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Moist  sandy 
loam  or  peat  in  sheltered  sunny  parte  of 
the  rookery. 

P.  otBdaalia  (P.  verU).  —  Cmoilip; 
PaigU. — A  weU-known  British  speoies 
4-12  in.  hiah.  Leaves  oblooe  spoon- 
shaped,  wriuded,  with  winged  stalks. 
Flowen  in  April  and  Maj,  bn^t  yellow, 
drooping,  f^innel-'shaped. 

Cul^re  lie.  as  above.  In  moist  cool 
b<»der8  or  the  eigoB  of  Bhrabberies,  or 
rm^eries,  woodland  walks,  bankn  lui.  the 
Cowelip  mav  be  appropriately  grown.  It 
can  be  aaaily  divided  like  the  Common 
Primrose  or  Polyanthus.  The  latter  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  it  throogh  a 
form  called  variabiiit.  &ee  Foltamthos 
(p.  620). 


Leaves  ovate-oblong,  with  winged  stalks, 
smooth  and  shiny  on  both  surfaces. 
Flowers  in  spring,  roey-Iilao  or  pnrple, 
few  on  a  scape  8-4  in,  high. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Moist  sandy 
loam  or  peat  in  the  rockery. 

P.  PaHirari.  —  A  vigoroas  Italian 
specie*  6-9  in.  high.  Leaves  broadly 
spoon-shaped,  smooth,  sharply  and  un- 
equall][  toothed,  8-4  in.  long.  Flowers 
in  April  and  May,  bright  yulow,  fhnnel- 
shaped,  in  a  drooping  umbel  at  the  top  of 
a  powdered  scape,  like  the  Cowslip. 

Cullure  rfe.  as  above.  Deep  rich 
sandy  soil  in  comers  of  the  rookery. 
Easily  increased  by  dividing  the  crowns 
in  spring. 

P.  Panyi. — A  beantifol  Booky  Moun- 
tain Primrose  6-18  in.  high.  Leaves 
erect,  narrowly  oblong- obovate,  blnntieh, 
tiqwring  to  a  broad  stalk,  obscurely 
toothed  or  entire,  6-9  in.  long.  Flowers 
in  spring,  about  1  in.  across,  bright  pnrple 
with  a  yellow  centre,  12  or  more  on  stout 
scapes  about  1  ft.  high. 

Culture  ifr.  as  above.  Flourishes  in 
very  moist  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and 
requires  purtial  shade  from  the  hot 
BOnuner  sun. 

P.  pedemontana.— A  beaatifol  speoies 
aboot  6  in.  high,  native  of  Piedmont,  and 


closely  related  to  P.  viteota.  Lenves 
oblong  or  ovate,  slightly  toothed  with 
fringed  edges.    Flowers  in  spring,  ros^- 

Sorple,  with  a  yellowish -white  centre,  m 
ense  heads  on  scapes  2-4  in.  high. 

Culture  (fc.  aa  above,  Bioh  moist 
sandy  loam  in  the  rookeiy  or  border, 
May  be  inoreased  by  division. 

F.  petiolaris. — A  very  variable  Prim- 
rose, native  of  the  Himalayas  at  an 
elevation  of  9000-11,000  ft.  It  has 
stalkleSB  oblong  or  spoon-shaped  leaves, 
and  produces  Tilao-purple  flowers  abmt 
1  in.  across,  with  a  white  and  yellow  eye, 
during  the  winter  months,  the  petals 
being  obcordate  and  toothed  on  the 
margins.  The  variety  nana  is  a  dwarf 
form  with  very  short  flower-staike. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Althou^ 
a  hardy  and  very  free-flowering  species, 
the  flowers  niitortanately  are  produced 
during  the  worst  season  of  the  year,  when 
they  are  apt  to  be  spoiled  by  frost.  This 
however  may  be  prevented  by  eoverii^ 
the  plants  with  handlights,  or  a  aheet  M 
glass  sapported  by  a  couple  of  pieces  t£ 
wire.  From  May  to  October  the  plants 
must  be  kept  in  a  damp  and  shaded  part 
of  the  garden,  although  they  cannot  have 
too  much  sun  during  our  cheerless  wintras. 
The  aeeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe, 
and  the  plants  are  perhaps  on  the  whole 
beet  grown  in  pots  so  that  they  can  be 
readily  moved  as  required. 

P.  pinnatlflda.  —  A  Chinese  species 
with  long-stalked  ovate  or  oblong  pin- 
nately  out  leaves.  Flowers  in  Jnlr ,  violet, 
with  enthe  lobes,  and  a  long  cylindrical 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  Moist  sandy 
soil  in  cool  shady  parts  of  the  rookery. 

P.  Plantc— A  hybrid  between  P.  vi*- 
eota  kirtula  and  P.  daonetuig,  with 
tufted  rosettes  of  ovate  pointed,  findy 
toothed  leaves,  covered  with  browniui 
hairs.    Flowers  in  April  and  Hay,  rosy- 

Culturf  ifc.  AS  above.  Rich  moist 
sandy  loam  in  the  rockery. 

P.  Poiuom. — A  distinct  species  native 
of  K.China.  Leaves  oblong  lance-shaped, 
4-8  In.  long,  slightly  wavy,  sharply 
toothed.  Flowers  in  June  and  J^, 
about  1  in,  across,  deep  purple  with  a 
bright  yellow  centre,  6-8  in  whorls  on 
the  upper  portion  of  a  stout  scape  6-10  in. 
high. 
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P.  Porta.— A  TvTolese  hybrid  between 
P.  Auricula  and  P.  daoncnait.  Leaves 
Bmall,  clanuny,  obovate,  toothed  towEtids 
(he  apex.  Flowers  in  April  and  May, 
wine-red,  several  on  e,  scape. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  Rich  loamy  soil 
m  the  rockery, 

P,  protiferA. — A  pretty  Primroae,  6-34 
in.  bi^i,  irora  the  Himalayas.  Leaves 
oblong  obovate,  finely  tooUied,  4^6  in. 
long.  Flowers  in  summer,  )  in.  Across, 
yellow,  in  few-flowered  whorls  at  the  top 
of  a  tall  scape. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above.  This  species 
flonrisheH  in  rich  sAndy  loam  in  borders. 
Too  tender  in  northern  parts  for  frosty 
winters.  Easily  raised  from  seeds  in  early 
spring. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  this 
C^oies  was  at  one  time  oonfnsed  with 
P.  vmiporiali*  from  the  mountains  of 
Java,  a  quite  different  plant  altogether, 
see  p.  610. 

P.  pnbescens.— A  fine  hybrid  between 
P.  Auri(Mla.  and  P.  vitcoaa,  8-6  in,  high, 
native  of  the  Alps.  Leaves  oblong- 
obovate,  toothed  towards  the  apex, 
margin  B  densely  ciliate.  Flowers  in 
AprU,  rosj-erimsoD,  in  large  heads.  The 
variety  i^a  (better  known  in  gardens  as 
nivaiTM  and  nivea,  and  sometimes  as 
viicota  ntiMiJu)  is  a  pretty  tufted  plant 
with  broadly  oblong  ovate,  toothed, 
slightly  powdery  leaves,  and  pure  white 
flowers  in  clusters  jnat  above  the  foliage, 
each  blosHom  being  abont  1  in.  across. 

Culture  cfe.  as  above.  Deep  moist 
sand;  loom  in  the  rock  garden. 

P.  pulcbnL  —  A  pretty  Himalayan 
Primrose  with  smooth,  oblong  or  ovate 
wavy  leaves,  glaucous  beneath,  and 
rounded  or  lobed  at  the  base.  Flowers 
abont  1  in.  across,  purple,  with  a  fmmel- 
shaped  tube. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above.  Moist  sandy 
peat  and  loam  in  the  rookery. 

P.  pnmila.— A  pretty  hybrid  between 
P.  minima  and  P.  da<menrit,  native  of 
the  Tyrol.  Leaves  J-J  in.  long,  wedge- 
shaped,  with  7-9  large  triangular  teetb 
near  the  apex  ;  margins  glandular. 
Flowers  in  April  and  May,  rosy.pnrple, 
2  or  more  on  a  hairy  scape  about  1  in. 
high.     Calyx  tubular-bell -shaped. 


Culture  do.  as  above.  Chinks  between 
rocks  in  free  moist  sandy  soiL 

P.  puTpnrea.— A  handsome  species,  6- 
10  in.  high,  from  the  mountains  of  Nepaul, 
closely  related  to  P.  dentictdata.  Leaves 
bluntly  lance-shaped,  smooth,  notched 
and  wavy  on  the  margin,  and  covered 
with  a  yellow  powder  beneath ;  leaf  stalk 
winged,  dilated  at  the  base,  somewhat 
sheathing.  Flowers  in  spring  and  early 
summer,  exqnisite  dark  puiple,  in  large 
umbels,  sometimes  having  50  flowers. 

Qutture  de.  as  above.  Sheltered, 
warm,  and  sunny  nooks  of  the  border 
or  rockery,  at  the  foot  of  large  stones  or 
rocks,  in  deep  sandy  loam  and  leaf  soil. 
The  crown  is  apt  to  rot  with  excessive  wet 
in  winter,  and  shoold  therefore  be  pro- 
tected with  a  piece  of  glass. 

P.  pnsllla  (P.  humilU).  —  A  densel; 
tufted  hoary  plant,  found  on  the  Hima- 
layas at  an  elevation  of  18,000-16,000  ft. 
Leaves  j-1  in.  long,  spoon-shaped,  oblan- 
ceolate,  pinnatifidly  toothed.  Flowers  in 
spring,  about  1  in.  across,  violet -purple, 
1-4  on  a  slender  scape  about  2  or  8  in. 
high. 

Culture  dc.  ae  above.  Moist  sandy 
loam  and  peat  in  cool  shaded  parts  of 
the  rockery. 

P.  Reidi,  —  A  charming  Uttle  Hima- 
layan Primrose,  a  couple  of  inches  or  so 
high.  Leaves  wrinkled,  oblong  or  oblong, 
lanceolate,  with  small  toothed  or  crenate 
lobes,  and  somewhat  downy.  Flowers  in 
May,  about  1  in.  across,  ivory-white, 
fragrant,  drooping,  bell-shaped,  several  on 
a  stiff  scape. 

CtiltuTe  dc.  as  above.  Moist  peat  and 
sandy  loam  in  sheltered  nooks  of  the 
rockery.  This  little  gem  is  best  grown  in 
pots,  as  it  is  too  valuable  to  be  risked 
withont  protection  in  winter. 

P.  reticulata. — A  native  of  the  Hima- 
layas at  an  elevation  of  11,000-15,000  ft. 
Leaves  on  long  stalks,  obtong  heart- 
shaped,  blmit,  doabl;  crenate,  netted, 
glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  in  late  spring, 
yellow,  funoel-efaaped,  on  soapes  6-12  in. 
high, 

Cnlture  de.  as  above.  Rich  sandy 
loam  and  peat  in  exposed  parts  of  the 
rockery, 

P.  rosea. — A  handsome  species  about 
4  in.  high,  native  of  Kashmir.  Leaves 
bright  imle  green,  emoolh,  S-0  in.  Ions, 
edges    slightly    serrate    and     orimped. 
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Flowers  in  spring,  about  1  in.  across, 
bright  roaj>*H»niiiie,  with  a  jellow  centre, 
6-10  on  atont  so&pes  4-0  in.  high.  The 
variety  grand^/lora  has  larger  and  finer 
flowers. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Moist  loamy 
soil  in  sheltered  and  partially  shaded 
parts  of  the  rookety.  It  is  ea^y  increased 
by  division. 

P.  rotusdifolio. — A  native  of  the  Hima- 
layas at  an  elevation  of  12,000-14,000  ft. 
IieaveB  on  stalks  2-8  in.  long,  with 
roondish,  heart-shaped  toothed  blades, 
1-2  in.  long.  Flowers  in  Jnne,  f  in. 
across,  bright  rose  with  a  yellow  eye,  8-4 
on  a  somewhat  powdery  aoaps  4-6  in. 
high. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above.  Sandy  loam  in 
the  rockery. 

P.  Rusbji — A.  native  of  New  Mexico, 
with  oblong  spoon-shaped,  finely  toothed 
leaves.  Flowers  in  spring,  deep  pnrple 
with  a  yellow  eye,  6-10  in  an  ombel  on 
scapes  5-10  in.  high.  The  calyx  has 
mealy  white  triangijlar  patches  rnnning 
up  b^ween  the  lobes  from  the  base. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Bich,  moist, 
sandy  loam  in  sheltered  ports  of  the 
rock^. 

P.  salisburEenBis.— A  hybrid  between 
P.  glutincia  and  P,  minima.  Leaves 
wedge-shaped,  blont,  with  acate  triangular 
teetb  towards  the  top.  Flowers  in  April 
and  May,  rather  large,  reddish -purple, 
several  in  a  head. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Moist,  peaty 
soil  and  mosa  in  the  rookery. 

P.  aapphiriaa.  —  A  minute  apeciea, 
native  of  Sikkim,  at  an  elevation  of  18,000- 
16,000  ft.  Leaves  obovate  spoon-shaped, 
btnnt,  toothed,  in  rosettes  about  ^  in. 
aoioBS.  Flowers  in  early  summer,  pale 
bine  or  purple,  nodding  on  slender  scapes, 
1-2  hi.  high. 

CvXtwre  de.  as  above.  Several  plants 
should  be  grown  together  in  patches  in 
well-drained  sandy  loam  and  peat  in  the 
rockery. 

P.  acotka.— A  lovely  Scottish  Prim- 
rose, 2-4  in.  high,  perhaps  only  a  distinct 
variety  of  the  Bill's  Eye  Pmnrose  {P. 
fturmoaa).  Leaves  obovate,  lance-shaped, 
toothed,  powdered  on  both  sides.  Flowers 
from  June  to  September,  rich  pnrple  with 
a  yellow  centre,  few  on  on  umbel. 

Ctillure  dc.  as  above.  Bich,  loamy 
■oil  at  the  foot  of  rockeries,  or  borders. 


Beet  treated  as  a  biennial,  as  it  often  dis- 
appears after  the  second  year.  For  the 
general  treatment  of  biennials  see  p.  78. 

P.  secuudiflora. — A  beautiful  Chinese 
species.  Leaves  papery,  covered  with 
golden  powder,  oblong  or  ovate-oblong, 
serrulate,  on  broadly  winged  stalks. 
Flowers  in  July,  intense  violet,  with 
broadly  obovate,  entire  corolla  lobea. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Bandy  well- 
drained  loam  in  aheltered  parts  of  the 
rookery. 

P.  septemloba.  —  A  softly  downy 
Chinese  species  with  ronndiah,  deeply 
heart-shaped  leaves  cut  into  7  broadly  ovate 
obtuse  lobes.  Flowers  in  July,  pnrple, 
with  obovate,  slightly  notched  lobes. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Bandy  loam 
and  peat  in  sheltered  parts  of  the  rockery 

P,  serratifolia,  —  A  smooth  Chinese 
species  with  thin  papery  obtong  or  obovate 
leaves  with  long  winged  stalks.  Flowers 
in  June,  golden-yellow,  5-10  in  on  umbel. 

CuUwre  dc.  as  above.  Moist,  loamy 
soil  or  peat  in  sheltered  positions. 

There  is  another  Primulacalled  terra- 
Hfolia  from  the  Tyrol,  a  hybrid  between 
P.  minima  and  P.  wulfeniana. 

P.  sibirica. — A  Siberian  species  about 
8  in.  high,  with  long- stalked,  smooth, 
obovate  wavy  leaves.  Flowers  in  May, 
bell-shaped,  red,  8-6  in  an  umbel.  The 
variety  integerrima  has  quite  entire 
leaves. 

P.  finmarchica  from  Lapland  is  dloaely 
related  to  P.  tibiriea,  but  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  lancc-sbaped  leaves  and 
dark  hlao  bloaaoms. 

Culture  dc.  OS  above.  Moist  aandy 
loam  and  leaf  soil  in  the  rockery  or 
border. 

P.  Sieboldi  (P.  amiena). — A  beautiful 
Japanese  Primrose,  related  to  P.  eortu- 
undet,  8-12  in.  high,  with  creeping  roots 
and  ovate,  coarsely,  and  irregularly 
toothed  and  lobed  leaves  2-3  in.  lon^, 
deciduous  in  winter.  Flowers  in  April 
and  May,  1-3  in.  across,  deep  rose  with 
a  white  eye,  6-10  in  an  umbel.  A 
large  number  of  seedling  varieties  have 
been  obtained  from  this  species.  Kany 
of  them  are  very  fine,  with  flowers  vary- 
ing in  colour  from  rose  to  lilac,  lavender, 
mauve,  pole  blue  &o.,  to  which  fancy 
names,  like  ■  Mauve  Beauty '  and 
*  Lavender  Queen,'  have  been  given. 
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CvUure  and  Propagation. — P.  Sie- 
boldi  and  its  many  varietiM  flonrisb 
in  liob,  well'iuaniired  and  well-drained 
■and;  loam  and  leaf  soil.  They  are  eadly 
inereued  by  eeeds  sown  in  spring  or  by 
dividing  or  cutting  np  the  creeping  roots 
whicb  form  'eyea'  or  buds,  from  which 
yonng  plants  ^ow.  May  be  asaooiated 
with  P.  japoniea  in  half-ahady  parts  of 
the  border,  the  rockery,  or  wild  garden. 

P.  aikktmeniMs. — ThiabeautiAilapeoios 
1^2  A.  high  is  tbnnd  growing  in  wet, 
boggy  places  in  the  Bikkmi  Himalayas  at 
elevations  varying  from  12,000-17,000  ft, 
Leavaa  ronghiah,  wrinkled,  obovate  ob- 
long, blont,  toothed,  tapering  into  aatalk. 
Flowers  in  May  and  Jnna,  more  than  j  in. 
across,  pale  yellow,  bell-shaped,  droop- 
ing, fra^«nt,  in  large  mnbels  eometimea 
containing  as  many  as  60  blossoms ; 
scapes  atont,  erect,  lj-2  ft.  high. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
speoies  loves  deep,  moist,  peaty  soil  and 
somewhat  shaded  eitoaliona,  either  in  the 
rook  garden,  the  edges  of  ponda  or  streams, 
or  the  wild  garden,  where  it  ahonld  be 
grown  in  large  patches  in  swampy  spots 
to  give  a  sheet  of  yellow  bloom.  It  may 
be  inereased  by  seeds  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe,  or  by  carcfol  division  in  spring,  jnst 
as  the  new  leaves  are  beginning  to  sprout. 
It  is  probably  better  treated  as  a  biennial 
in  tome  localities  than  a  perennial. 

P.  sinUlia. — A  robust  Styrian  hybrid 
between  P.  BaUnH  and  P.  Awrieula. 
Flowers  in  April  and  May,  yellow. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Rookery  or 
border  in  sandy  loam  and  leaf  soil. 

F.  soldanclIoidcB. — A  native  of  the 
Sikkim  Himalayas,  with  ovate  leaves  \-^ 
in.  long,  irregolarly  and  piiinately  lobed 
and  toothed.  Flowers  in  early  evimmer, 
white,  large,  nodding,  me  on  a  scape,  with 
a  long  oylindrieal  tube  and  spreading 
bilobed  segments. 

CuUuTB  dc.  aa  above.  Moist  sandy 
loam  and  peat  in  the  rockery. 

P.  soDchifoli«.  —  A  Chiaeae  apeciee 
related  to  P.  obttttifolia,  but  distinguished 
by  its  smooth,  almost  roncinate,  oblong 
or  obovate  leaves  or  broadly  winged 
stalks.     Flowera  in  Jnne,  violet. 

Culture  dc,  as  above.  Moist  sandy 
loom  and  peat  or  leaf  mould  In  sheltered 
snnny  parts  of  the  rockery. 


P.  qtectabilis.— A  native  of  the  Eastern 
Alps,  abont  i  in.  high.  Jjeaves  thick  and 
fleshy,  elliptic,  with  entire  oartilaginoui 
margins.  Flowers  in  July,  deep  roae- 
purple,  S-8  in  an  umbel,  on  scapes  8-4  in. 
high. 

Culture  de,  as  above.  Sandy  loam 
with  a  Uttle  chalk  and  leaf  mould  in 
exposed  parts  of  the  rockery. 

P.  spicata.  ~  A  remarkable  Chinese 
speoies  with  papery  ovate-oblong,  doubly 
orenate  leaves  on  narrowly  winged  stalks. 
Flowers  In  June,  violet,  on  one-sided 
spikes,  an  unnaasl  character  in  Primnlaa. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Sandy  loam 
and  leaf  soil  in  the  rookery. 

P.  SteinL — A  Tyrolean  hybrid  between 
P.  minima  and  P.  viaceaa  hirtuta. 
Xieaves  in  large  rosettes,  obovate  spoon- 
shaped,  with  T-9  large  teeth  towards  the 
apex,  and  a  few  glandular  hairs  along  the 
edges.  Flowers  in  April  in  great  profasion, 
violet-purple  with  a  while  centre,  S-4  (m 
a  acape  1-2  in.  high. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  The  rockery  in 
moist  sandy  loam  and  leaf  soiL 

P.  StuartL — A  beautifol  strong-grow- 
ing species  9-lS  in.  high,  native  of  the 
mountains  of  N.  Indui.  Leaves  about 
1  ft.  long,  broadlv  lance-ahaped,  aharply 
toothed,  amoobh  above,  powdered  benewlb. 
Flowers  in  summer,  bright  golden-yellow, 
many  in  an  umbel.  The  variety  pur-  , 
purea,  (also  known  as  P,  jrxthkiana)  has 
broad  rarely  toothed  leaves,  white  or 
yellow  beneath,  and  pole  or  deep  purple 
flowers  often  in  2  whorls. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Deep  miHit 
sandy  loam  and  leaf  soil  in  sheltered  parts 
of  the  rookery  or  boidsi. 

P.  Stnri  (P.  minima  pubesceiu).  —  A 
Styrian  hybrid  between  P.  minima  and 
P.  vitcota.  Leaves  abont  1  in.  long, 
wedge-shaped,  hairy,  coarsely  toothed 
near  the  truncate  apex.  Flowers  in 
April  and  May,  rose-purple,  large  and 
freelv  produced. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Moist  sandy 
loam  and  leaf  soil  in  the  rockery. 


P. 


L  pretty 


Califor- 


woody  stems  and  rosettes  of  evergreen 
narrow  wedge-shaped  spatbnlate  leaves, 
1^-2  in.  long,  toothed  at  the  apex- 
Flowers   in   spring,  1    in.  across,  rosy- 
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pniple,  with  a  jeUow  eye,  and  borne  in 
nmbels  of  8-7  on  scapes  8-4  in.  high. 

CalluTe  <fc.  aa  above.  Rather  sheltered 
parts  of  the  rookery  in  well-drained  soil. 

P.  tenella.  —  A  native  of  Eastern 
Thibet,  2-8  in.  high.  Leaves  powdered 
all  over,  wedge-shaped  and  entire  below 
the  middle,  toothed  towards  the  apex. 
Flowers  in  eulv  munmer,  large  solitary 
bluish-white,  wiui  obcordate  coroUa-lobei. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  Sandy  loam 
and  leaf  soil  in  sheltered  nooks  of  the 
rockery. 

P.  Trailli.— A  pretty  Himalayan  Pri- 
mula with  oblong  spoon-shaped  crenate 
leaves  about  6  j  in.  long,  abraptly  narrowed 
into  a  stalk.  From  8  to  6  drooping  or  hori- 
zontal sweet -eoented  flowers  are  borne  at 
the  top  of  a  slender  scape  12-16  in.  hi^h. 
The  obeordate  notched  petals  are  blush- 
white  with  a  deeper  coloured  eye. 

CuUure  itc.  as  above  for  P.  involu- 

P.  imiflora. — A  charming  little  Hima- 
layan species,  with  roimdi^  or  broadly 
ovate  pinnatifidly  oienate  leaves  about 
j  in.  long.  Flowers  in  early  sommer, 
pale  lilae,  larger  than  tbe  whole  rosette 
of  leaves,  1-2  on  a  slender  scape.  Corolla 
lobes  shallow,  unequally  toothed. 

CuUure  <te.  as  above.  This  little 
■peoies,  and  all  others  tike  it,  should  be 
grown  in  patches,  as  single  plants  are 
ukely  to  get  overlooked  and  lost.  Moist 
•andy  soil  and  leaf  mould  in  sheltered 
parts  of  the  rockery  suit  it  well. 

P.  variabilia.  —  A  hybrid  between  a 
form  of  the  Common  I^imrose  (P.  vul- 
garis) and  the  Cowslip  (P.  o:fficinalit) 
oceasionaUy  found  wild  in  the  British 
Islands,  and  often  mistaken  for  the  true 
OtUp  (P.  elatior).  The  garden  Folyan- 
thna  has  been  developed  from  this  hybrid. 

CuUure  Sc.  oa  above.  Ordinary  good 
garden  soil  in  more  or  less  shady  positions. 

P.  ventMta.— -A  Hungarian  Primrose 
(probably  a  hybrid  between  P.  Auricula 
and  P.  eamiclica)  about  8  in.  high,  with 
ovate  toothed,  or  nearly  entire  leaves, 
•mooth  on  both  surfaces.  Flowers  in 
April,  pniple,  borne  on  smooth  scapes. 

CuUure  1^.  as  above.  Bioh  sandy 
loam  in  the  rockery. 

P.  Vensm.  —  A  densely  tufted  Tyro- 
lese  hybrid  between  P.  iyrolmtia  and  P. 
wu^eniantt.  Leaves  about  2  in.  long, 
ovate  lance-shaped,  pointed,  slightly  cre- 


nate,  hairy,  and  densely  pitted.  Flowers 
in  April,  1  in.  across,  pale  purple,  1-8  <m 
a  scape  ;  corolla  lobes  deeply  notched. 

Culture  tie.  as  above.  Well-drained 
sandy  soil  and  leaf  mould  in  the  rockery. 

P.  vinciflora. — A  remarkable  looking 
Chinese  ^teoias  8-9  in,  high,  with  ofal<mg 
wedge-sbaped  ciliated  leaves,  covered  with 
reddish  glands  and  overlapping  each  other 
like  the  scales  of  a  bud,  the  smallest  leaves 
being  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  early  sum- 
mer, about  1  ^  in.  across,  purple-violet,  with 
a  long  downy  tube  swollen  at  the  base, 
solitary,  on  bairy  scapes.  Corolla  lobes 
obcordate  wedge-shaped,  giving  theflowers 
very  much  the  appearance  of  those  of  a 
Vinca  (see  p.  646). 

CuUure  ifc.  as  above.  Rather  shel- 
tered sunny  parts  of  the  tockery  in  moist 
well-dinned  soil. 

P.  viacoaa  (P.  viUoaa). — A  charmii^ 
Pyrenean  species  2-4  in.  high,  with 
obovate  or  roundish  deep  green,  hairy 
leaves,  having  close-set  teeth,  and  some- 
what clammy  on  both  sides.  Flowers  in 
early  summer,  rosy-purple,  with  a  white 
eye,  several  in  an  umbel  on  clammy 
soapes  just  above  the  foliage ;  corolla 
lobes  heart  -  shaped,  deeply  notched. 
There  are  several  varieties,  the  best  known 
being:— eiliata,  a  vigorous  form  with 
larger  and  nwre  numerous  flowers ;  com- 
mutata,  with  large  bright  rose  flowers  in 
May  and  June,  and  entire  or  slightly 
tootjied  leaves ;  eonfinit,  with  amall  tooth- 
ed clammy  leaves  and  large  bright  deep 
rosy  flowers ;  Mrtvta,  a  charming  variety 
witn  large  rosettes  of  deeply  and  sharply 
toothed  soft  hairy  leaves,  and  pale  luao 
flowers  with  a  wmtish  centre.  P.  datxrra 
and  P.  pallida  are  both  similar  to  this  var- 
iety; J/eJeOTuisprobablyaseedlinggarden 
form,  with  pale  purple  or  pink  flowers. 

CuUur«  a/nd  Prtq>agation,  —  P,  vi*- 
coia  and  its  sevenu  varieties  may  be 
grown  in  light  sandy  loam  and  peat  OT 
leaf  mould  which  shoold  be  moist  but 
well  drained.  They  may  be  increased 
by  carefully  dividing  the  growths  in 
early  autumn  or  spring,  as  well  as  from 
seedii.  They  are  beautiful  plants  for  the 
rookery  in  nooks  and  comers,  between 
pieces  of  rock. 

P.  vulgaris  (P.  aeaulit).  —  Gammon 
Prtmroee.— A  well-known  British  plant 
about  8  in.  high,  with  a  stout  rootstock 
and  obovate  mH>on-sbaped  deeply  veined 
leaves  8-6  in.  long  in  dense  tufts.  Flowers 
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in  April  and  May,  1-lj  in.  mtobs,  soft 
yellow,  rarely  wuite,  lilac,  or  pnrpliah, 
with  slightly  notched,  ronndish  corolla 
lobes.  Umbds  sessile,  so  that  the  pedicels 
resemblB  scapes. 

Notwithstanding  the  undoubted  charms 
of  the  exotic  species  and  hybrids  described 
above,  the  grace  and  beauty  of  our 
Common  Primrose  are  difficult  to  equal 
or  surpass.  The  incUnation  to  varr  in 
colour  fiom  the  normal  yellow  has  been 
promptly  noted  and  utilised  by  gardeners, 
and  now  there  are  many  fine  coloured 
varieties  in  cultivation,  including  shades 
of  red,  lilac,  rose,  mauve,  bluish-violet 
Ac.  Seme  have  been  given  names,  and 
among  theae  may  be  mentioned  :  Crim- 
son Banner,  deep  brownish -crimson ; 
Brilliant,  rich  vermilion  ■  red ;  Fairy 
Queen,  pure  white ;  King  of  CriTMons, 
bright  rich  crimson ;  Virginia,  pure 
white  ;  Violctla,  beautifiil  violet-purple  ; 
Queen  of  VioIeU,  deep  pnrple-violet ; 
Seott  Wilton,  bluish-purple,  and  many 
Others.  The  so-called  '  Bine '  Frimioaes, 
to  which  Mr.  G.  F.  'Wilaon  of  Weybridge 
has  devoted  so  mncb  attention,  are 
represented  by  the  last  B  varieties  above 
mentioned.  So  &r  a  really  'blue' 
Primrose  has  not  yet  been  developed,  but 
with  oarefid  and  eontinnal  selection  of 
the  deepest  purple  and  violet  shades  that 
coloni  may  be  intimately  reached.  A.  very 
fine  large-flowered  form  of  the  Common 
Primrose,  called  Evelyn  Arktvrigkt,  has 
appeared  within  the  part  few  years.  The 
bloaaomB  are  of  a  beautiful  soft  yellow,  and 
close  on  2  in.  across,  while  the  plant  as  a 
whole  is  very  idgorona,  somewhat  looser 
in  habit  and  with  larger  leaves  than  the 
ordinary  type. 

Besides  the  single -flowered  varieties, 
there  are  also  many  beautiful  double  ones 
with  almost  as  great  a  range  of  colouring — 
white,  lilac,  pnxple,  roee,  crimson,  'and 
yellow  being  represented,  often  with 
fancy  names. 

Culture  and  PTopagation.  —  The 
Common  Primrose  is  easily  grown  in  rich 
moist  loamy  soil  and  leaf  mould,  and 
may  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  to 
make  the  garden  beauti^  in  spring. 
Shaded  banks,  the  edges  of  bordere  or 
shrubberies,  nooks  and  crannies  of  the 
rockery,  are  a  few  of  the  suitable  places 
for  it.  Indeed  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  invade  suitable  out- of- 
the-wa}'  comers  in  the  kitchen  garden 
where  ttwitl  not  be  much  interfered  with. 


and  allowed  to  grew  as  in  a  state  of 
nature. 

The  plants  may  he  increased  by 
dividing  the  growths  after  flowering  and 
planting  them  in  rich  soil,  taking  care  to 
well  water  them  and  to  shade  from  the 
sun.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe,  and  a  large  number  of  plants  can 
thus  be  obtained  for  flowering  tiie  follow, 
ingroring. 

The  '  Bine  '  and  coloured  varieties 
being  more  or  less  the  result  of  the 
gardener's  handiwork  are  not  quite  so 
vigorous  OS  the  Common  Yellow  Primrose, 
nor  do  they  seed  so  freely.  The  offsets 
must  be  very  carefully  detached,  as  they 
are  only  sparingly  produced,  and  are  best 
cultivated  in  pots  until  a  sufficiently 
large  stock  has  been  raised  to  admit  of 
planting  out,  when  they  must  receive  the 
same  rich  soil  and  shady  positions  re- 
quired by  the  Common  Primrose.  These 
remarks  also  apply  to  the  double  varieties, 
and  it  may  be  stated  as  a  fact  that  the 
nearer  the  flowers  approach  blue  the 
mote  delicate  and  the  more  difficult  to 
grow  and  increase  are  the  plants  bearing 
them  as  a  rule. 

P.  wulfeniana.  ^~A  vigorous  Alpine 
species  related  to  P.  tpectabUit,  with 
Innce-shi^ied  spathulate  pointed  shining 
green  leaves  having  rongh  cartilaginous 
margins.  Flowers  in  April  and  May, 
large,  deep  purple -violet. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  Moist  sandy 
loam  with  a  little  chalk  or  lime  in  the 
rookery. 

P.  jniuuuiensis. — A  beautiful  Chinese 
species  closely  allied  to  the  Himalayan 
P.  uniflora.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  crenu- 
lar,  mncronate,  smooth,  on  short  narrowly 
winged  stalks.  Flowers  in  July,  violet- 
purple,  with  ovate,  entire  corolla-lobes. 

Cullure  rfc,  as  above.  In  rich  soil 
between  pieces  of  limestone  rock. 

AURICULA  (Peimula  Achicbla).— 
Since  the  seventeenth  century  the  Auri- 
cula has  received  particular  attention 
from  gardeners  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  chiefly  Holland,  hut  for 
centuries  before  that  had  been  a  favourite 
flower,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  as 
we  know  it  to-day  the  Auricula  baa  been 
obt^ed  by  crossing  and  interctoeeinf; 
varieties  not  only  of  P,  Aurienla  proper 
but  others  nearly  related.  At  one  timo 
cottagers,  especially  in  Lancashire,  wen- 
very  keen  on  growing  Auriculas,  and  new 
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varieties  were  bein^  continuaU;  raised 
and  '  ixnproTed,'  imtil  in  1650  there  were 
enumerated  about  1200  varieties. 

Aiiricnla  flowere  exhibit  all  shades 
and  combinations  of  yellow,  maroon,  and 
purple,  naually  in  concentrio  rings,  either 
smooth  in  the  '  Alpine '  varieties  or  more 
or  lass  densely  covered  with  a  mealy 
powder  or  paste,  which  also  covers  the 
stems    and    leaves    as    in    the    '  Bhow ' 


There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  variation 
in  the  density  of  the  powdery  thickening 
on  the  leaves.  Some  are  veiy  heavily 
coated  and  appear  quite  white,  and 
for  this  reason  the  Anrioula  is  known 
north  of  the  Tweed  as  the  'Dasty 
Miller.'  The  Show  Auriculas  are  divided 
into  fonr  groups  as  follows  : — 

Oretn  ■  edged.  —  Outer  edge  of  the 
flowers  green,  sparingly  dusted  with 
powder,  and  snrronnding  a  darker- 
coloured  zone  called  the  body  colour, 
being  black,  maroon,  or  rarely  red. 
Witbin  this  is  a  broad  pure  dense  zone 
called  the  '  paste,'  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  the  yellow  or  golden  throat.  None  of 
the  green-edged  varieties  has  powdered 
leaves. 

Grey-edged.  -^  Edee  heavily  dnsted 
with  powder  almost  ooscuring  the  green 
colour  beneath  and  thus  giving  a  greyish 
appearance.  The  body  coloured  zone, 
'  paste  '  zone,  and  throat  are  the  same  ae 
in  the  green-edged  varieties. 

Whita-edgea.  —  Outer  edge  densely 
covered  with  white  powder,  completely 
hiding  the  green  cwour  beneath,  and 
almost  as  dense  as  the  '  paste '  zone. 
Othsr  characters  like  the  green- edged. 

Selfa.  —  These  have  a  golden-yellow 
throat,  and  a  zone  of  paste,  outside 
which  is  another  zone  of  a  different 
colour  extending  to  the  extreme  edge. 

The  Alpine  Auricula  (probably  de- 
scended from  P.  pu&escirru)  is  diHtinguished 
by  various  shades  of  yellow  or  white  in 
centre  and  an  outer  zone  of  one  colour, 
or  two  colours  blended  together,  and 
without  any  powder.  The  '  Laced ' 
Alpine  Auriculas  nave  distinct  and  well- 
defined  pale  edges  outside  deeper  colours. 
There  are  also  Alpine  Auriculas  with 
double    flowers,    at    present    but    little 

'  Fancy  '  Auriculas,  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  the  '  Bhow '  varieties,  have  a 
■one  of  deep  gold  in  place  of  the  dark 
body   colour,  and  a  brilliant  green  edge, 


gold  and  yellow  being  the  predominating 
features  of  the  flowers. 

The  ideal  florist's  Auricula  ie 
supposed  to  have  a  perfectly  circular 
outUne,  with  the  oorolla-lobes  neither 
pointed  nor  indented,  and  each  zone  of 
colour  should  be  clear,  well-defined,  and 
with  a  regular  outline.  The  throat  should 
be  regular  and  filled  with  anthers,  mak- 
ing the  flowers  '  thrum-eyed,'  in  contra- 
distinction to  those  in  whioh  the  tonndish 
stigma  appears,  making  the  flowers  '  pin- 
beaded'  or  >  pin-eyed.'  Of  course  it  ia 
impoBBible  to  obtain  flowers  exactly 
conforming  to  these  ideals  in  every 
detail,  but  they  represent  what  florists 
are  aiming  at.  The  results  of  their 
labours  roav  be  seen  at  the  exhibiUons 
held  annually  about  April,  but  to  attain 
like  results  special  care  and  treatment  in 
cold  frames  are. necessary.  So  that  the 
beginner  may  not  be  disappointed  if  he 
nndertakes  the  cultivation  of  the  '  Show ' 
or  '  Edged '  Auricula,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  mention  that  when  raised  from  seeds 
only  about  one  plant  out  of  every  hundred 
will  be  worth  growing,  the  others  having 
reverted  more  or  less  to  the  natural  state, 
although  the  seeds  may  have  been 
obtained  from  the  very  finest  varieties. 
Choice  forms  therefore  are  only  kept  true 
when  increased  by  dividing  the  plants  or 
taking  the  offsets,  and  putting  them  in 
good  soil  in  olose  cool  firamea  shaded  from 
the  sun. 

For  outdoor  gardening  the  Alpine 
Auriculas  are  the  more  free  and  vigo- 
rous growing,  but  a  packet  of  seeds  of 
the  ^ow  varieties  will  yield  excellent 
plants  with  a  great  range  of  variation. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  — 

Auriculas  flourish  in  light  loamy  well- 
drained  soil  with  plenty  of  leaf  mould. 
They  like  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  root 
during  growth,  and  in  hot  dry  seasons 
a  little  covering  of  well-rotted  manure 
or  coco-nut  fibre  will  keep  the  soil  nice 
and  cool,  and  prevent    excessive  evapo- 

Anricnlas  are  easily  increased  by 
sowing  seeds  in  February  or  March  in 
gentle  heat  or  in  cold  frames.    Pots  or 

Sans  may  be  used  with  sandy  loam,  well 
rained  by  crocks  or  pieces  of  charcoal. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  about  1  in. 
apart ;  they  germinate  slowly,  but  when 
4-6  loaves  are  made  the  seedlings  may 
be  transferred  singly  to  small  pots.  Do 
not   throw   away   the   weaker   plants,  as 
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very  often  they  become  vigorous  after 
transplanting  and  have  blossoms  snperior 
to  the  nmlcer-grawing  kinds.  It  is  also 
an  excellent  plan  to  sow  the  M«dH  of 
Anricnlas  in  cold  fnunes  as  eoon  as  ripe. 
By  spring  moat  of  the  seeds  will  have 
cerminated,  and  when  larffe  enough  ma; 
DC  pricked  ont  into  light  rich  soil. 

The  plants  may  also  be  divided  in 
spring,  but  better  stiU  in  early  automn. 

POLYANTHUS. —The  Garden 
Polyanthus  has  been  mainly  derived 
from  Primula  varuMlia — itself  a  hybrid 
between  the  Common  Primrose  and  the 
Cowelip  (see  p.  617).  Unlike  the  Prim- 
rose, the  umbels  of  flowers  are  not  con- 
cealed amoi^  the  leaves,  but  are  thrown 
well  up  on  A  stalk  aa  in  the  Auricola ; 
otheririBa  the  vei^etative  chsfactere  are 
vet^  mmilar.  A  packet  of  seeds  will  give 
an  munense  variety  in  colour  and  size,  iind 
by  saving  seeds  m>m  the  finesl  flowers 
with  the  most  clearly  defined  colours, 
beaatiAjl  varieties  are  obtained,  the 
individual  flowers  often  being  almost  as 
broad  as  an  ordinary  watch.  The  flowers 
from  the  expert's  point  of  view  should  be 
large,  flat,  hut  not  absolutely  circular 
as  in  the  Auricula.  The  gronnd  colour 
should  be  rich  and  dark,  and  uniform, 
with  a  dear  lemon  ■  gold  centre.  The 
edge  ahonld  be  clear  and  golden  in  colonr, 
matching  the  centi«,  while  the  month 
of  the  tube  should  be  regular  and  well- 
defined,  and  even  slightly  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  centre.  It  should  also  be 
'  tbrnm-eyed '  in  preference  to  '  pin-eyed,' 
that  is,  the  anthers,  and  not  the  stigma, 
should  fill  the  oriiSce.  These  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  '  Gold-laced '  Poly- 
anthus, to  which  must  be  added  that 
the  ground  or  body  colour,  that  is  the 
zone  between  the  centre  and  the  edge, 
may  be  of  a  dark  rich  velvety  crimson- 
red  or  velvety;  red,  bat  quite  free  from 
specks  or  blemish,  and  perfectly  dear  and 
unshaded. 

■  Fancy '  or  Giant  Polyanthuses  ore 
an  ornamental  and  vigorous  race,  with 
strong  trusses  of  variously  coloured 
flowers,  from  pore  white  and  yellow  to 
deep  purple  and  crimson. 

The  '  Primrose '  Polyanthnses  are 
those  which  at  first  throw  up  apparently 
single  flower  stems  like  the  I^imrosea,  but 
later  on  the  scape  elongates  and  bears  its 
mnbe)  in  true  Polyanthus  &shion. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  abide  by  the 


arbitrary  rales  laid  down  b^  florists,  uid 
many  beautifnl  forms  will  be  fbimd 
which  do  not  oonform  to  their  more  or 
lees  conventional  ideas. 

Like  the  Primrose  there  is  no  end  of 
tiie  nses  to  which  the  Polyanthus  may  be 
pat  in  the  flower  garden.  Grown  in  beds 
or  masses  they  form  lovely  pictnree  ia 
spring,  especially  if  plants  of  the  same 
variety  are  grouped  together.  In  chimps 
in  shaded  parts  of  the  rockery,  in  crevices 
and  nooks  &cing  west  or  north  they  are 
as  (^od  OS  the  choicest  alpines ;  wtule  as 
edgings  to  shodv  borders  or  mai-^ins 
of  shrubberieH  they  are  equally  hnght 
and  pleasing. 

There  are  innumerable  varieties,  some 
having  yellow,  white,  and  crimson  co- 
lours tuoaghoat  and  known  as  'selb.' 
Between  these  there  arc  all  kinds  of 
intermediate  shades.  Then  there  are  the 
*  Hose-in-Hose  '  varieties,  in  which  tba 
calyx  has  been  modified  and  become  an 
exact  counterpart  of  the  corolla  in  shape 
and  colour.  Erin'i  Yelltne,  Danetfort 
YeBcw,  are  fine  yellow  Hose-in-Hose 
forms,  and  there  are  also  others  willi 
creamy  white,  crimson,  and  acaitot 
flowers.  Pwntaloirm,  Btx  Theodora, 
Torloi»e-»keU  and  OoJd&n  Ball  are  weU- 
known  varieties,  the  three  latter  witli 
double  flowers.  Some  of  the  very  oldeat 
and  most  famous  varieties  have  dis- 
appeared from  cultivation,  but  othen 
perhaps  equally  as  good  will  take  tiim 
place  in  dne  course. 

CrUlure  and  Propagatvm,  —  llie 
Polyanthus  thrives  in  any  airly  rich  aoQ 
in  rather  moist  or  more  or  lees  shadj 
sitnationa.  After  flowering  is  well  over 
and  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  the 
plants  may  be  piuled  to  pieces  and  re- 
planted in  shady  places  to  moke  fine 
flowering  clomps  the  following  spring. 
S«eds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  will  germinate 
fi«ely,  and  in  this  way  a  large  qnantity  of 
plants  can  soon  be  raised.  The  choicer 
varieties  are  best  sown  in  shallow  pana 
or  boxes,  as  they  are  more  eaedly  attended 
to  than  if  sown  in  the  open  border.  If 
intended  for  exhibition  the  plants  an 
grown  in  pots,  or  lifted  early  in  spring  and 
put  into  pots  and  then  grown  on  in  cdd 
frames,  so  that  the  flowers  may  be  pro- 
tected from  injury  by  rain  and  froat,  and 
appear  brighter  and  dearer.  In  gardms 
where  Polyanthuses  flourish  they  multiply 
themselves  □aturally  from  seeds  whiiA 
fall  from  the  globular  seed-case  whan  riptt. 
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It  IB  therefore  only  neoegBory  in  such 
oaaes  to  trBOBplaiit  the  seedUnKS  in  mild 
showery  weather  to  keep  up  a  good  supply 
and  perhaps  Monre  improved  vorietieB. 
Where,  however,  it  is  desired  to  keep  any 
particnlAT  variety  trae  to  colour  the  only 
sure  way  to  inoreoM  it  is  by  division  of 
the  tnftt. 

ANDROSACE.~A  genus  containing 
abont  40  Hpeciea  of  small  tnfLed  alpine 
annuals  or  perennials  with  BeflBUe  or 
■talked,  enbre,  serrate,  toothed,  or 
inoised-lobed  leaves.  Flowers  sinall, 
often  white  ot  rose.  Calyx  6-  oleft  or 
parted.  Corolla  hypogynoos,  salver- 
Bhap«d  or  hinnel-shaped,  with  a  short 
tube  eonBtrioted  at  Ott  month,  and  5 
oblong,  wedge- shaped  or  obcordate 
imbrioated  lobes.  Stamens  6.  Ovary 
saperior,  roond,  or  tnrbinate;  '  style 
DBoally  short.  Capsnle  ovoid  or  round, 
few-  or  many-seeded. 

CulUtre  and  Propagation. — Andro- 
soees  OS  a  mle  are  fonnd  high  np  on  the 
monntoin  sides  amid  frost  and  snow,  and 
ore  inteuBely  hardy.  They  like  to  grow 
in  the  chinks  and  fissures  formed  by  big 
stones  in  the  rockery,  sending  their  roots 
into  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  peat  soil,  or  sandy 
loom.  They  suffer  from  drought  and 
stagnant  moisture,    and    should    be 


readily  away  ttom  them,  especially  the 
woolly-leaved  kinds,  whioh  ore  apt  to 
retain  the  wet  mneh  longer  than  the 
smoother  kinds.  Modt  of  them  may  be 
grown  in  pote  in  oold  frames,  and  the 
choicer  kinda  may  be  sunk  here  and 
tliere  in  the  rookery  from  spring  to 
autumn,  and  then  transferred  book  to  the 
frames  for  protection  from  the  wet  during 
the  winter  moaths. 

Androaaces  may  be  increased  by  care- 
hl  diviakm  in  antnmn  or  spring,  by  cut- 
tings inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  oold  frames  ; 
or  by  Mods  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  sh^low 
pons  or  boxea  and  raised  in  cold  frames. 
The  seedlingB  should  be  pricked  off  into 
li^ht  soil  whenlaige  enough,  and  are  safer 
wmtered  in  cold  frames  until  mild  weather 
in  afting. 

A.  olbana.  —  A  pretty  biennial  or 
perennial  native  of  the  oenbol  and 
eoatem  Caucasus,  where  it  grows  at  an 
elevation  of  8000-10,000  ft.  It  mokes 
pretty  little  rosettes  of  bright  green  leaves 
toothed  on  the  mai^[ins,  and  from  April 


to  Julv  produces  dense  compact  mubels  of 
pinkish- white  flowers. 

Cultitre  de.  as  above.    This  species 


seed  and  may  be  treated  aa  a  biennial. 

A.  olptna  {A.  gUKiaUt).  —  A  pretty 
Bwiss  spooies  2-8  in.  high,  with  small 
rosettes  of  crowded  tongue-shaped  leaves. 
Flowers  in  June,  soUtory,  pniplish-rose, 
throat  and  tube  yellow,  on  stalks  aboot 
1  in.  long. 

Culture  and  Propagalion. — Beqnires 
a  rather  shaded  situation,  and  snonld 
be  planted  almost  perpendicnlarly  in  a 
mixture  ot  peat,  loom,  leof-soQ  and 
sharp  sand,  between  the  chinks  of  rock 


_  (A.  tmbrica.(«).— A  Swiss 

species  about  2  inches  high.  Leaves 
closely  overlapping,  lance-shaped  oblong, 
covered  with  short  hairs,  forming  silver- 
grey  rosettes.  Flowers  in  June,  white, 
very  numerous,  without  stalks. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Bestinasunny 
chink  in  well-drained  soil. 

A.  cornea  (A.  Laehertali;  A.  puber- 
vla). — A  charming  httle  Bwiss  evergreen 
8-4  in.  high,  with  smooth  awl.Hhaped 
pointed  leaves  not  In  rosettes.  Flowers 
from  May  to  July,  pink  or  rose,  about 
li  in.  across,  with  a  yellow  eye,  8-7,  on 
hairy  stalked  umbels. 

This  plant  is  best  left  alone  taz  a  few 
years  in  rich,  well-drained  soil,  when  it 
will  make  fine  moesy  masses  of  foliage, 
just  above  which  appear  the  bright  little 
flowers, 

The  variety  eximia  is  a  more  vigorous 


a.  high  are  borne  heads  of  rosy, 
on  flowers  with  a  yellow  centre. 

Culture  ife.  as  above.  It  requires 
moist  sunny  ledges  in  chinks,  in  deep 
sandy  loom  and  peat. 

A.  '•■■"•■"'•■ — A  pretty  dwarf  species 
native  of  the  Cauoosus,  where  it  grows  at 
an  elevation  of  10,000-11,000  h.  The 
leaves  are  narrow  and  toothed,  and  form 
more  or  less  dense  rosettes  from  the  centre 
of  whioh  the  bright  pink  flowers  appear 
in  dense  umbels  during  the  annuner 
months. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— Ae  this 
species  is  more  or  less  oiennial  in  cha- 
racter it  should  be  raised  from  seedsevery 
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year  to  keep  up  a  supply.  It  will  flourish 
m  Bsudy  peat,  loam  onA  leaf  soil,  aad  may 
be  planted  in  rather  shaded  poeitiona 
between  the  crevieee  of  rooks  and  stones 
in  the  rock  garden. 

A.  Cluuiuejasnie. — A  beanUfnl  alpine, 
8-5  in.  high,  native  of  the  Tyrolose, 
Swiss,  and  Aaetrian  Alps.  Leaves  lance- 
shaped,  acute,  fleshy,  tapericg  towards 
the  base,  and  forming  large  but  not  dense 
roBettes.  Flowers  in  June,  white  or  blush, 
changing  to  deep  pink,  with  a  yellow 
centre,  in  nmbela  on  short  stout  stems. 

Culture  ifc.  as  obove.  This  is  closely 
related  to  A.  villoea  described  below.  It 
floorishes  in  deep,  well -drained,  rich, 
loamy  soil  in  the  rockery,  and  ia  very 
free  when  onoe  eatabliBhed. 

A.  Cluupentieri.  —  According  to  M, 
Correvon  '  this  is  one  of  the  rarest  and 
moat  remarkable  of  the  Andiosaces,  rare 
as  it  only  g^owa  on  the  rocky  ridges  of 
two  mountains  which  overlook  the  lake 
of  Como,  being  found  nowhere  elae  in  the 
whole  world.'  It  grows  in  dwarf  clumps 
close  to  Uie  ground,  and  has  rosettes  of 
thick  blnnt  downy  leaves,  and  beautiful 
bright  pink  flowers  with  a  paler  centre. 

CuUare  and  Propagation.— Writing 
in  the 'Gardeners' Chromole,'  M.  Correvon 
Bays  this  interesting  plant  is  not  easily 
cultivated.  It  grows  naturally  in  graveUy 
soil  composed  of  scraps  of  granitic  rock, 
between  which  it  forces  its  fine  and  long 
white  rootlets.  The  soil  contains  very 
little  humus,  and  I  have  even  seen  young 
plants  shooting  up,  growing,  and  develop- 
ing in  broken  rockn  which  certainly  did 
not  contain  a  single  scrap  of  vegetable 
mould.  The  crumbled  rock,  which  is 
always  moist,  is  anfficient  for  them ;  the 
roots  and  rooileta  draw  from  it  aU  that 


creeping  along  the  fissures  of  the  blnflls 
draw  tience  all  that  they  require  for 
growth  and  development.  Besides  this, 
A.  CJiarpentieri  grows  in  full  san  andlig^ht 
in  a  pure  atmosphere  charged  with  mois- 
ture. It  ia  therefore  a  mistake  to  cultivate 
this  plant  in  pote  and  in  framea,  as  is 
nsnally  done.  This  ia  how  I  succeed  with 
it,  and  bow  I  would  advise  it  to  be  grown 
in  England ;  I  plant  it  npright,  between 
the  cracks  of  two  blocks  of  granite,  on  a 
rockery  with  an  eastern  aspect,  taking 
care  that  the  fissure  is  open  only  on  one 
side,  BcTaa  to  prevent  the  roots  from  being 


parched  op.  I  keep  it  in  place  by  means 
of  little  pebbles,  wnich  I  put  round  the 
clump ;  for  soil  I  put  in  the  crack  a  mix- 
ture of  small  broken  pebbles,  granitic 
Rand,  and  aome  turfy  loam.  By  fcdlowing 
this  plan  I  succeeded  in  making  my 
plant  flower,  but  it  has  not  prodneed  seed. 
A  root,  however,  transferred  to  the  alpine 
garden  snd  planted  in  a  horizontal  poai- 
tion  in  fiill  sunshine,  in  poor  and  light 
soil,  flowered  and  fmited  well . 

A.  dliatx.  —A  handsome  Pyreneon 
species  2-8  in.  high,  forming  dense 
cushions  of  lance-shaped  oblong  leaves, 
smooth  on  both  sides,  fringed  with  hairs 
on  the  margins,  and  imbricated.  Flowers 
in  June,  deep  carmine-red  or  pinky-rose, 
just  rising  above  the  foliage. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Exposed  parts 
of  the  rookery  in  deep  sandy  soiL 

A.  cylindrico.  — A  native  of  the  Central 
Pyrenees  on  the  chalky  rocks  of  St. 
Eertrand,  and  very  rare.  It  grows  frnm 
the  rooks  in  large  drooping  tufts  2-fl  in. 
long,  and  bos  narrow  lineor-lance -shaped 
leaves,  more  or  less  obtuse,  closely  set  in 
rather  cylindrical  rosettes,  and  covered 
with  simple  and  starry  hairs.  Flowers 
in  July  and  Au|;uat,  aolitary,  small,  white, 
on  Blender  hau^  stalks.  Sepals  lanca- 
shaped   acuto,   with   a   prominent  green 

Culture  <tc.  as  above.  Sunny  fissures 
of  the  rockery,  in  sandy  peat  and  loam. 

A.  foliosa. — A  native  of  the  Western 
Himalayaa  with  a  woody  rootstock, 
having  no  runners,  and  sending  up  one 
or  more  very  short  stems.  Leaves  2-8 
in.  long,  elliptic  or  elliptie -oblong,  blunt 
or  acute,  hairy.  Flowers  from  May  to 
September,  psle  flesh  colour,  about  \  in- 
aoroBB,  many  in  an  umbel  on  stalks  8-S 
in.  high. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  Warm  sunny- 
spots  in  the  rockery  in  sandy  loam  and 

A.  helvetica  {A.  Aretid).- — ka  attrac- 
tive Alpine  and  Pyrenean  species  about  1 
in.  high,  forming  dense  coshions  of  small, 
lance  -  shaped,  blunt,  ciliated  leaves, 
closely  overlapping  each  other.  Flowers 
in  spring  and  early  summer,  white  with 
a  yellowiah  centre,  on  short  stalks. 

Culture  ife.  as  above.  This  little  ^ant 
requires  sunny  or  slightly  shaded  portions 
between  large  stones  in  the  rockery,  and 
flourishes  in  sandy  loam  and  peat. 
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—A  native  of  the  Swiss 
Alps  with  slender  runnmK  HteniB  or  Btolons 
bearing  tufts  or  rosettes  of  stiff  flattish 
blunt- tipped  leaves,  shimy  above,  some- 
timea  hauy  on  the  marginB.  The  pretty 
uink  flowers  appear  in  sammer  and  are 
borne  in  looee  umbels  on  stalks  about  8  in. 
high. 

Culture  ic.  as  above.  This  species 
grows  in  sandy  loam  and  peat  in  the 
chinks  and  crevices  of  the  rockery. 

A.  lactea  {A.  pauciflora).  —  A  fi'ee- 
growing  Austrian  and  Pyrenean  kind 
2-4  in.  nigh.  Leaves  line&r  or  nearly  so, 
bright  green,  ammged  in  rosettes,  some- 
times scattered  along  the  branches,  and 
often  fringed  with  short  hairs,  becoming 
deep  red  when  old.  Flowers  in  June, 
large,  pore  white  with  a  yellow  throat  ftud 
heart-shaped  petals,  in  untbels  on  long 
graceful  stalks. 

Culture  and  Prtypagation.  —  This 
prefers  somewhat  chalky  soil  in  the 
rockery  with  an  eastern  or  western 
aspect.  It  is  best  increased  from  seeds, 
but  may  also  be  divided  carefully- 

A.  Lan;erL  —  A  beautiful  species 
about  S  in.  high,  native  of  the  Pyrenees- 
It  resembles  A.  camea  but  is  not  quite 
BO  hardy.  Leaves  in  tiny  rosettes,  awl- 
shaped,  shatply  pointed,  deep  green. 
Flowers  in  March,  pink,  at  first  sessile, 
the  stem  afterwards  becoming  2-8  in.  long, 
and  bearing  a  tuft  or  dense  umbel  of 
stalked  flowers. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Bequires 
shady  positions  in  the  rockery,  as  it 
suffers  somewhat  from  exposure  to  the 
glaring  sun.  It  likes  sandy  loam  and 
peat,  and  may  be  increased  by  seeds  ur 
cuttings,  the  latter  rooting  freely  in  sandy 
soil  nnder  a  handlight  or  cold  frune  during 
the  summer  months. 

A.  lanug^inoaa.  —  A  charming  and 
distinct  Himalayan  species  easOy  recog- 
nised by  its  long  spreading  stems  6-0  in. 
long,  which  drape  the  face  of  the  rocks. 
Leaves  about  1  in.  long,  clothed  with 
shiny  silken  hairs.  Flowers,  about  I  in. 
across,  in  umbels  fzom  June  to  October, 
delicate  rose,  with  a  small  yellow  centre. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — On  ledges 
In  the  rockery  in  sandy  loam  and  peat  in 
warm  sheltered  spots,  so  that  its  shoots 
may  spread  over  Uie  face  of  the  rock.  It 
may  be  increased  by  seeds  or  cutting?  like 
A,  Laggeri,    Grown  in  bold  masses  it 


A.  mocnntha, — A  very  distinct  species 
native  of  Armenia.  It  is  closely  related 
to  A.  tept«ntrioTutli»,  and  forms  large 
rosettes  of  leaves  which  are  slightly  homed 
at  the  tips.  During  the  summer  months 
it  produces  rather  stout  spikes  of  pure 
white  flowers  with  great  freedom. 

CvMure  Jc.  aa  eJiove.  This  species  ia 
not  yet  well  known.  It  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  and  flourishes  in  sandy  loam  and 
peat  or  leaf  soil,  in  the  rockery. 

A.  obtusifolia  (A.  aretiaidet).  —  A 
native  of  the  Alps  closely  related  to 
A.  Chamt^aime,  and  2-6  m.  hi^  with 
downy  stems.  Leaves  in  rather  large 
rosettes,  lance-shaped  or  somewhat  spoon- 
shaped,  smooth,  S-6  in  an  umbel.  Flowers 
in  spring  or  early  snnmier,  white  or  rose, 
with  a  yellow  eye. 

Culture  do.  as  above.  It  requires 
practically  the  same  treatment  a«  A. 
Ckamt^a$me. 

A.  pnbescens.— A  pretty  little  Alpine 
and  Pyrenean  species  about  2  in.  lugh, 
recognised  by  the  small  swelling  on  the 
stem  close  to  the  flower.  Leaves  in 
crowded  rosettes,  oblong  ovate,  or  spoon- 
shaped,  eUiated,  clothed  with  whitish  nairs. 
Flowers  in  June,  white  with  a  faint  yellow 
centre,  numerous,  solitary  at  the  ends  of 
the  short  branches. 

Culture  ie.  as  above.  Sandy  loam 
and  peat  in  sunny  chinks  of  the  rockeiy, 

A.  pyrenwak — A  tiny  Pyrenean  spe- 
cies often  less  than  1  in.  high.  Leaves 
narrowly  oblong,  ciliated,  downy,  keeled 
behind,  recurved,  and  forming  dense 
cushion-like  tufts.  Flowers  in  summer, 
white  with  a  yellow  eye,  on  stalks  about 
J  in.  high. 

Culture  lie,  as  above.  Tliis  species 
flourishes  in  deep  sandy  loam  and  peat 
between  pieces  of  stone  in  fiesnres  of  the 
rookery  or  on  little  mounds  of  stone. 

A.  rotundifolia  macrocalyx. — A  soft 
hairy  Himalayan  perennial  with  radical 
leaves  1-2  in.  across,  roundish  heart- 
shaped,  lobulate,  stalked.  Flowers  in 
Jone,  rosy,  on  slender  scapes,  numerous. 
Calyx  ^-\  in.  across,  longer  than  the 
oorolla. 

CuUvre  do.  ae  above.  Warm  positions 
in  deep  sandy  loam  and  peat  in  th» 
rockery. 
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^  A  pretty  Himalayiiu 
Bpeoies  torming  aenae  silvery  rosettes  of 
oUong  Bpoon-shaped  hairj  leaves,  and 
nnmeioaB  nunere  with  tufts  at  the  end. 
Flotrera  in  May  and  June,  bright  roae, 
with  a  white  or  deep  rosy  eye,  10-20  in 
an  umbel  on  an  erect  scape  8-9  in.  high. 
Closely  related  to  this  species  is  A.  >om- 
pervivoides,  a  native  of  Western  Thibet. 
It  may  be  distingnished  by  the  leaves 
being  curled  up  into  a  cone,  and  by  the 
bright  purple  flowers. 

Cutture  and  Propagation.  — These 
reqnite  sunnv  sheltei^  chinks  o(  the 
roekary  in  rich  sandy  loom  and  peat.  It 
may  be  increased  %  pegging  down  the 
mnners  and  oovering  with  rich  soil  to 
induce  the  formation  of  roots.  In  wet 
winters  a  sheet  of  gloss  may  be  placed 
over  the  plant  to  prevent  wet  lodging  in 
the  hairy  rosettes. 

A.  ■eptentrionalia  [A.  eoronopi/oUa). 
A  oharmine  RuEsian  biennial  with  natti^ 
rosettes  of  smooth,  lajice-ahspsd,  dis- 
tantly toothed  leaves.  Flowers  from 
April  to  June,  pure  white,  on  umbels 
home  on  stilks  about  4-6  in,  high. 

CuUure  dc.  as  above.  In  rioh,  free, 
sandy  loam  and  peat  in  the  rockery  this 
species  flourishes,  and  sows  its  seeds 
fredy.  The  new  seedlings  replooe  the 
old  plants  naturally. 

A.  vilhwa  (-4.  peniciUata). — A  pretty 
alpine  and  Fyrenean  species  2-4  in.  high 
with  dense  rosettes  of  narrow  oblong 
leaves  covered  with  a  soft  whitish  down 
chiefly  on  the  under  surface.  Flowers  in 
May,  rose  or  blush,  about  \  in.  across,  with 
a  deeper  coloured  centre,  and  a  honey-like 
perfume. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above.  Between  pieces 
of  limestone  in  sandy  loam  in  the  rockery. 
When  establiBhed  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  great  profusion. 

A.  wulfeniAii*.— A  rare  dwarf  free- 
growing  Austrian  species  about  2  in.  high, 
Arming  dense  rigid  tufle  or  rosettes  of 
deep  green  oval  pointed  leaves.  Flowers 
in  summer,  large,  vivid  rose  or  purple- 
crimson.  There  is  a  variety  called 
Packeri. 

CtiUure  ifc.  as  above-  Deep  sandy 
loam  and  peat  in  tlie  rockery. 

DOUGLASI  A. — A  genus  containing 
a  few  species  of  tufted  or  cushion. Uke 
smooth  or  hoary  herbs  with  imbricated, 
clustered    and    spreading     leaves,     anl- 


shaped    or  'Oblong-lonce-shaped,  entire. 

Flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  or 
axillary,  solitary  and  sessile  or  stalked, 
sometimes  clustered  in  sessile  umbels, 
yellow  or  red-  Colys  bell-shaped  G-cleft 
to  the  middle.  Corolla  hypogynona, 
salver- shaped,  oonstricted  at  the  throat, 
and  having  5  obovate  oblong  blunt  im- 
bricated lobes.  Stamens  5  attached  to  the 
throat  of  the  corolla.    Ovary  superior. 

Culture  and  Propagaiion,  —  Dong- 
laaias  being  so  closely  allied  to  the  Andro- 
saces  and  having  the  same  habit  of 
growth  may  receive  the  same  treatment 
in  the  rockery.  A  deep  rich  sandy  soil 
composed  of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  mould 
will  suit  them,  and  they  may  be  propped 
up  with  pieces  of  atone  so  as  to  drain  the 
water  from  them.  A  fresh  stock  of  plants 
may  be  increased  by  carefully  dividing  the 
tufte  in  early  autumn  or  in  spring.  Seeds 
may  also  be  sown  when  ripe  in  cold 
frames,  in  which  the  young  plants  may  be 
grown  on  in  pots  until  sturdy  enough  for 
the  open  air. 

D.  Ijerig^ta.  —  A  tufted  perennial 
native  of  the  Oregon  Mountains,  with 
rosettes  of  linear  or  oblong  lance-shaped 
acute  leaves  ^{  in.  long  and  more  or  less 
toothed  on  tlM  margins.  Flowers  in 
spring  and  antumn,  rosy-pink,  ^]  in. 
across,  2-0  on  atalks  about  1-2  in.  long. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

D.  niTalii.  —  A  native  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains  with  rigid  hoary  somewhat 
verticillate  branches,  and  tufts  of  bluntly 
Imeor  somewhat  stem  -  clasping,  hury 
leaves.  Floweia  in  April,  pink,  on  long 
stalks. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

D.  Titaliaaa  {ATidrosace  vitaiiana; 
Qregoria  vitaliaTUj,).  —  A  native  of  the 
Alps  and  Pyjeneea  1-2  in.  high,  with 
linear,  acute,  greyish  -  looking  leaves. 
Flowers  from  May  to  J^nly,  rather  large, 
rich    yellow,   soareely   rising   above   the 

Culture  de.  ae  above.  Moist  yet  well- 
drained  sandy  loam  in  snnny  parte  of  the 
rockery  between  pieces  of  limestone  or 
sandstone.  Inoreaised  by  seed  or  earefnl 
division. 

CORTUSA  (BBaK'H-EiK  S&KiCLa).— 
A  genus  containing  one  or  two  species 
of  downy  scapigerous  herbs  with  perennial 
tootstocks.  Leaves  long-stalked,  roundish. 
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heart-ahi^ttd  obtoM,  7-9-Ic)bed,  toothed. 
Seape  aleniet  with  flowers  in  umbels. 
Calyx  bell-abaped,  deeply  6-lobed.  Co' 
rolui  hypogynous  funnel-  or  bell-ahaped  ; 
tube  short,  throat  naked  ;  lobea  6,  apread- 
ing,  obtuse,  imbrioate.  Stamena  S,  at- 
tached to  the  base  of  the  ooroUa.  Orair 
aaperior,  free,  OTotd.  Capaule  ovoid, 
many- seeded. 

C.  Hattliioli.^A  pretty  Swies  alpine 
perennial  resembling  Printute  eorhuoidet 
in  the  foliage  by  moaiis  of  the  roundish, 
irregularly  toothed  and  lobed  leavea. 
Flowers  in  early  snmmer,  deep  purple- 
orimson,  onstenieS-lS  in.  high,  drooping, 
in  loose  umbels.  The  variety  grandiflora 
from  Siberia  ia  a  more  vigorona  plant  with 
larger  leaves  and  flowers. 

Culture  and  Propagation, — Cortosae 
flourish  in  moist  sandy  loom  and  peat,  in 
shady  and  rather  sheltered  spots  in  the 
rockery  or  border.  They  may  be  raised 
from  seeds  sown  in  a  cold  frame,  as  soon 
as  ripe,  or  in  spring ;  and  may  also  be 
increased  by  carefully  dividing  the  roots 
in  spring  or  early  autumn.  Plants  raised 
from  seed  are  on  the  whole  more  satis- 
foctory  than  the  divided  portions,  and  as 
the  seeds  germinate  freely  there  is  little 
trouble  in  securing  a  large  number  of 
plants  by  this  means.  It  is  safer  to  winter 
seedlings  in  cold  frames  aud  plant  them 
out  in  mild  weather  in  spring. 

C.  pubena.'— A  native  of  Transylvania 
and  BmaUer  than  C.  MatthioH.  Leaves 
stalked  and  ooveied  with  a  short  silky 
down.  Flowers  in  May  and  June,  dioop- 
ing,  magenta-purple  on  slender  stalks, 
4-6  in.  high. 

Culture  lie.  OS  above  (or  C.  Mattkioli. 

SOLDANELLA  (Moovwobt).  —  A 
genus  containing  8  or  4  species  of  pretty 
smooth  seapigerous  herbs  with  a  short 
perennial  rootstook.  Leaves  long-stalked, 
fleshy,  roundish  heart-shaped  or  kidney- 
shaped,  entire.  Scapes  slender,  solitary 
or  tew,  one  or  more  flowered.  Flowers 
nodding,  bine,  viidet,  or  rose,  rarely  white. 
Calyx  ft-parted,  with  persistent  lanee- 
shaped  segments.  Corolla  hypogynons 
ftinnel'  or  belLshaped,  with  S  lobes,  each 
cut  into  several  linear  segments.  Ovary 
free,  ovoid.  Capsule  oonically  oblong, 
with  a  long  beaked  lid. 

Culttirt  and  Propagat/Mm,  —  These 
charming  little  plants  flonrish  in  mtust 
sandy  loam  and  peat  in  parte  of  the 
rock  garden  where  they  will  not  be  over- 


crowded by  larger  plants.  They  may  be 
increased  by  seeds  sown  in  sandy  peat  in 
spring,  or  in  autumn  and  kept  in  a  cold 
frame  tmtU  spring.  The  plants  may  also 
be  carefully  divided  in  early  autumn  or 
spring.  By  growing  in  pots  in  cold 
frames,  the  pluits  will  flower  earUer  than 
those  grown  outaide,  but  thev  are  apt  to 
become  starved  and  miserable  under  pot 
culture,  and  less  able  to  stand  dividing. 

S.  alpina  {Blue  Moonwort). — A  graee- 
M  Tyrolese  and  Swiss  alpine,  2-4  in. 
high,  with  roundish  kidney-shaped  entire 
leathery  leaves  and  reddish  downy  stems. 
Flowers  in  April,  nodding,  violet  or  vivid 
blue,  bell-shaped,  with  5  finely  fringed 
reflexed  lobes.  The  variety  Wheelen  is 
more  free-flowering  than  the  type. 

Cvltwre  ie.  as  above. 

S.  minitm — A  tiny  native  of  the  Swiss, 
Tyrolese,  and  Carintbian  Alps,  less  than 
2  in.  high,  with  downy  stems  and  roundish 
leaves.  Flowers  in  April,  solitary,  dork 
lilac,  streaked  with  lUac  inside. 

Gulture  rfc.  as  above. 

S.  montona. — A  n^iveof  the  Pyrenees, 
about  8  in.  high,  resembling  S.  alpina, 
bat  larger  in  Eill  its  ports.  Leaves 
almost  round,  loosely  and  remotely  ' 
crenate.  Flowers  in  April,  purple,  cut  to 
the  middle,  2-4  on  a  scape,  with  some- 
what downy  pedicels. 

CuUure  Se.  as  above. 

S.  posiUa  {S.  Clu/ti).  —  A  beautiful 
alpine  about  2  in.  higli,  native  of  the 
Danphiny  Alpe  and  Pyrenees.  Leaves 
heart-shaped  reniform,  slightlj^  wavy  on 
the  margms.  Flowers  in  April,  blue  or 
deep  mauve,  beU-shaped,  with  a  prettily 
notched  edge,  one,  rarely  two  on  a  seape. 

A  natural  hybrid  between  this  species 
and  8.  cdpvna  has  been  noted. 

Calture  ttc.  ae  above. 

DODECATHEON  (Ambbigak  Cow. 
sup;  Sbootino  Stars). — A  genus  con- 
taining a  few  species  of  very  smooth 
seapigerous  herbs  with  a  short  perennial 
rootstock.  Leaves  ovate  or  oblong,  blunt, 
entire,  or  sinuate -crenate,  with  a  brood 
stalk.  Scapes  elongated,  solitary.  Flowers 
in  umbels,  slenderly  stalked,  nodding, 
white,  rose,  or  purple,  lobes  nometimea 
laoiniated.  Calyx  deeply  5. lobed.  CoroUo 
hj-pogynons,  with  a  very  short  tabe, 
thickened  at  the  throat ;  limb  with  6 
reflexed,  imbricated  segments.  Stamens 
6,  attached  to  the  throat  of  the  corolla ; 
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filaments  united  in  a  tube.  Ovary  m- 
perior,  &ee,  ovoid  or  roundish.  Capanle 
many- seeded. 

Cvilure  a/nd  Propaga  lion.  —  The 
American  Cowelipa  require  light  loamy 
soil  and  cool  sitnationH,  the  latter  being  a 
more  important  aondition  than  the  aoil, 
vhich  IB  equally  suitable  if  leaf-moold  or 
peat.  They  are  well  adapted  for  the 
decoration  of  cool  shady  ports  of  the 
rockery  or  border,  and  may  be  easily 
raised  from  seed  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  is 
cold  frames,  or  even  in  the  open  barder  in 
the  mildest  parts  of  the  kii^dom.  It  is 
more  usual,  however,  wheo  a  large  num- 
ber of  plants  ore  not  required,  to  increase 
the  stoak  bj[  dividing  the  roots.  The 
latter  operation  is  b^  done  in  early 
spring  jnst  as  growth  is  abont  to  begin. 

D.  Hendersoiii. — A  pretty  dwarf  North 
American  perennial  about  6  in.  high,  with 
bri^t  green  leaves,  and  handsome  crim- 
son flowers  with  a  consptcuous  yellow 
ring  at  the  base.  The  blossoms  appear  in 
March  and  April,  and  are  thus  among  the 
first  of  the  Amerioan  Cowslips  to  bloom. 

CultuTB  <tc.  as  above. 

D.  inteErifalium. — A  pretty  N.  Ameri- 
can perenmal  4-6  in.  high,  with  oval  or 
apooD-shaped  entire  leaves.  Flowers  in 
early  summer,  deep  rosy-crimson,  white 
at  the  base,  with  a  yellow  or  dork  orange 
throat,  7-8  flowers  m  an  umbel. 

Culture  (tc.  as  above.  This  is  an  ex- 
oellent  rock  plant,  and  when  grown  in 
favourable  sitoations  ripens  seeds  freely. 
These  may  be  sown  when  ripe  to  secure 
r  the  plants  may  be  divided. 
_  tnum.  —  This  native  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains  is  sometimes  called  D. 
Meadia  tanoi/oliuTn,  but  is  distinct  enough 
for  garden  purposes.  It  is  larger  than  D. 
Meadia.  Leaves  4-10  in.  or  more  long, 
narrowly  spoon- shaped,  tapering  towards 
the  base,  and  recognised  by  its  thick  red- 
dish midribs.  Flowers  purple-rose,  with 
4  petals,  yellow  towards  the  base. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above.  A  hybrid  called 
D.  Lemoinei  has  been  raised  between  this 
plant  and  D.  integrifoKum. 

D.  Ueadio. — Abeautifiil  N.  American 
perennial  9- 18  in .  high,  with  more  or  less 
erect  leaves  in  large  tuAs,  oblong  obovate. 
unevenly  toothed,  8-7  in.  long.  Flowers 
in  April,  rosy-purple,  while,  or  lilac,  with 
yellow  anthers,  drooping  in  elegant  umbels 
on  tall  scapes  12-15  in.  high. 


There  are  muiy  fine  varieties,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned :  aibam,  which 
differs  from  the  type  only  in  having  whil« 
flowers,  with  a  yellowish -green  base ; 
ehga,n»,  leaves  shorter  and  broader,  and 
roundly  toothed,  flowers  deeper  in  colour 
and  more  numerous ;  frigidunt,  a  very 
pretty  dwarf  variety  witb  ovate,  spreading, 
irregularly  notched  leaves  about  8  in. 
long,  and  deep  reddish -purple  flowers,  not 
drooping;  gigainUum  (or  vtaoroearptun), 
larger  than  tiie  type  in  all  its  parts,  and 
producing  its  flowers  about  a  fortiiight 
earlier ;  lHadnam,  with  lilao  flowers ; 
brevi/olivm,  with  roundish  obovate  or 
Bpoon-shaped  leaves  ^2  in.  long ;  and 
others  not  so  well  known, 

Culture  <tc.  as  above.  This — the 
Conunon  American  Cowslip — is  the  best 
known,  and  when  grown  in  large  masses 
in  moist  shaded  positions  and  in  good  soil, 
it  produces  flowers  very  freely,  nsoally 
8-12  in  an  umbel,  but  sometimes  neari.v 
as  many  more  in  some  forms. 

CYCLAMEN  (Sowbread).— A  genus 
of  distinct  and  beautiful  dwarf  scapigerons 
herbs  with  large,  roundish,  depressed, 
fleshy  tubers  or  corms.  Leaves  long- 
stalked,  ovate  heart-shaped  or  kidney- 
shaped,  entire  or  sinuate,  dentate.  Scapes 
slender,  1-flowered.  Flowers  nodding, 
white,  rose,  or  puntle,  with  the  scape 
oflen  spirally  twisted  after  flowering,  and 
pressing  the  seed-capsule  into  the  ground. 
Calyx  G-parted,  with  persistent  ovate  or 
ovate  lance -shaped  segments.  Corolla 
hypogynous,  witti  a  small  roundish  tube 
thickened  at  the  throat ;  lobes  S,  twisted. 
retlexed.  Stamens  6,  attached  to  the 
corolla  at  the  base  of  the  tnbe.  Ovary 
superior,  ovoid.  Capsule  globose  or  ovoid, 
many-seeded. 

Calture  told  Propagation.  —  Hardy 
Cyclamens  in  their  native  homes  are 
found  growing  among  rocks  on  sloptng 
banks  under  the  thaae  and  shelter  of 
trees,  on  chalky  porous  soil,  or  on  dry 
sandy  places,  idways  in  such  a  position 
that  the  corms  or  tubers,  which  are  more 
or  less  out  of  the  ground,  will  not  lie  in 
pools  of  water.  The  soil  is  usually 
covered  with  moss,  dry  leaves  Ac.,  thus 
giving  protection  from  frost  in  winter, 
and  preventing  excessive  evaporation  in 
summer.  Under  somewhat  similar  oon- 
ditions  may  hardf  Cyclamens  be  sneaess- 
fiilly  cnltivated  m  the  British  Islands, 
either  in  the  rock  garden  or  under  trees 
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in  gnwsy  places  by  woodland  walks  &0., 
where  ^ere  is  a  free  oinmlation  of  air. 
Where  the  natoral  conditions  CEUiDot  be 
•eoored,  they  efaould  be  imitated  as  oloselj 
as  possible  by  selecting  a  northern  or 
north-west  aspect,  and  making  banks  or 
bIomi  of  well-drained  soil  oonueting  of 
rich  eandy  loam  with  a  little  ^at  or  leaf- 
soil  and  a  Uttle  mortar  rubbish  or  pieoes 
of  limestone  added.  If  there  are  no 
4)verhaiiging  trees  to  give  protection  in 
Mvere  winters,  a  covering  of  dry  leaves 
will  be  Bofflcient  as  a  rale. 

The  best  time  for  planting  the  oorma 
ia  when  the;  are  at  rest,  say  from  June  to 
November,  according  as  tbey  flower  in 
the  aatnmn  or  spring.  To  moke  donbly 
sore  as  to  drainage,  sand  may  be  plaoed 
beneath  and  aronnd  the  conns,  the  tops 
of  which  should  not  be  lower  than  the 
surface  of  the  soil  Each  winter  the  soil 
around  the  plants  may  have  a  mnlcfaing 
«r  covering  of  leaves,  or  the  old  manure 
trom  a  spent  mnshroom  bed.  This  will 
-serve  the  double  purpose  of  manuring  and 
keeping  the  frost  away  from  the  corma. 

The  best  and  most  natural  method  of 
increaaing  hardy  Cyclamens  is  from  seed. 
When  fresh  and  thoronghly  ripe  they 
spront  in  a  few  weeks  in  Tight  sandy  soil 
in  a  cold  frame,  or  quicker  in  gentle  heat. 
Where  the  plants  flooriah  seedlings  of  the 
more  vigorous  kinds  will  often  appear 
naturally.  The  first  year  it  is  better  to 
grow  the  plants  on  in  pots,  and  winter 
them  in  cold  frames,  uter  which  they 
may  be  jdanted  out  the  following  season 
to  estabhsh  themselves  in  their  permanent 
qaartets. 

Tbe  eonas  may  also  be  cut  into  pieces, 
•aeh  ^eoe  having  at  least  one  '  eye '  or 
bod  in  it.  The  leaves  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  conn  attached  may  also  be 
inserted  as  cuttings  in  sandy  peat  imder 
1  bell-glass,  and  kept  dose   and   moist 


except  when  any  particular  species  or 
variety  cannot  l>e  raised  from  seeds. 

The  beautiful  and  well-known  Persian 
Cyclamen  (C.  pertimtm)  grown  so  much 
ftw  greenhouse  and  conservatory  decora- 
tion requires  somewhat  diflerent  and 
special  treatment  to  bring  it  to  perfection- 

Although  not  a  lar^  group,  there  are 
lew  genera  which  exhibit  so  much  con- 
taelon  in  rMard  to  naming  as  Cyclamens. 
Being  conmied  for  the  most  part  to 
Central  Enrope,  the  Mediterraaeaii  region. 


and  W.  Asia,  this  is  the  more  remarkable, 
and  tbe  only  conclusion  to  arrive  at  ia 
that  the  same  species  varies  a  good  de^ 
according  to  its  geographical  position. 
The  following  list  will  he  found  to  con- 
tain those  best  known  in  cultivation. 

C.  africamim  (C  aiutumnaU ;  C.  r»- 
buttwti), — Found  plentifully  in  the  sandy 
oak  woods  of  Algeria  and  Tunis,  and 
closely  allied  to  C.  netmoUiMvum.  Conns 
4-8  in.  in  diameter,  black,  flat,  irregular, 

nlucing  roots  from  all  parts.  Leaves 
in.  broad  and  long,  ovate  or  sinuate, 
serrate,  sometimes  angled,  beautifully 
marUed  with  white  above,  purpli^ 
beneatfa,  on  stalks  6-12  in.  long.  Flowers 
in  October  and  November,  I  in.  or  mors 
long,  sweet-scented,  pale  or  deep  rose, 
wiui  a  purple  spot  at  the  base  of  each 
auricted  petal.  White- flowered  forms 
occasioiiaUy  appear. 

Culture  de.  aa  above.  If  grown  in 
the  open  this  species  may  requue  slight 
protection  with  dry  leaves  in  severe  win- 
ters in  northern  parts  of  the  country. 

C.  alpinnm.  —  A  dwarf  plant  closely 
allied  to  C.  Count,  recently  discovered  at 
hi^h  elevations  on  Mt.  Taurus  in  Asia 
Minor.  Iieaves  faintly  marbled.  Flowers 
pink  in  the  type,  but  white  forms  also  exist. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

C.  Atkiun  (C.  hybridum], — A  hybrid 
between  C.  Coum  and  C.  iierieum,  and 
closely  resembling  the  latter,  bot  with 
luger  leaves,  sometimee  slightly  marbled 
with  white  above.  Flowers  m  spring, 
white,  rose,  lilac,  red,  purple  &e. 

Culture  dtc.  as  above. 


tains  and  the  pine  forests  of  Asia  Minor. 
Leaves  roundish,  entire,  with  close  basal 
lobes,  purple  beneath,  developed  with  the 
flowers.  Flowers  from  September  to 
November,  pale  rose  or  pure  white, 
strongly  scented ;  petals  lance-shaped 
lobed  at    the    base    and   blotched  with 

CwUwre  de.  as  above. 

C.  Conm  (C.  caiiooMitm;  C. elegant; 
C.hwmale;  C.venudeSc.) — A  native  of 
the  Caucasus,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Turkey 
ftc.,  and  growing  only  about  S  in.  bigh. 
Corm  sm^,  roundish,  or  flattened,  1-2  in. 
in  diameter.  Leaves  contemporary  with 
the  flowers,  roundish,  slightly  serrate  or 
entaie,  daric  green  above,  never  marbled. 
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d«ep  purple  beneath.  Flowers  from  De- 
oember  to  Maj^h,  email,  deep  purple, 
aoantleee,  petals  not  aurioled  at  the  base. 
There  is  a  white  variety  album,  aad  a 
rosy-red  one,  eamewm. 

Culture  itc.  u  above.    A  ver;  hardj 

C.  CTprium  {C.  eyprvn/a/m). — A  natiTS 
of  Cyprus  close]  J  related  to  C.  neapolita- 
num.  Grom  which  it  differe  ohiefly  ia 
haviag  imlobed  leaves,  and  longer  and 
narrower  petals.  Corm  tuually  rotud. 
Flowers  white  with  a  purple  spot  at  the 
base  of  each  aoiioled  s^ment. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above. 

C.  enropKum  (C  tBiHvum;  C.cordi- 
foHvm;  C.  odoraium  de.) — Common 
European  Sowbread. — A  iiatjve  of  the 
mountains  of  Central  and  S.  Europe,  with 
regular,  roundish,  depressed  oorme  and 
maeeee  of  dense,  green,  compact  leaves, 
which  are  produced  at  the  same  time  as 
the  flowers,  and  ovate  roundish  in  shape, 
deeply  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  marbled 
with  white  above,  deep  purple  beneath,  on 
sttUka  G^  In.  long.  Flowers  from  June 
to  Ootober^urple-red,  darker  at  the  base, 
fragrant.  There  are  several  varieties,  eueh 
as  afbam,  Cluti,  HttoraU,  peakianwn, 
and  colekicwm;  the  latter  from  Asia 
Minor  has  a  large  oorm,  more  regularly 
•errate  leaves,  and  blunter  petals.  C. 
fouricum,  having  large  leaves  marbled 
with  sUver-grey,  is  probably  only  another 
form  of  this  species  ;  C.  cohhicum  difiera 
from  the  typical  C.  europteuvi  in  having 
larger  eorms  and  leaves,  and  wider  and 


C.  pKcjim  (C.  lalifoKvm,). — A  native 
of  S.E.  Europe  and  N.  Feieia,  with  large 
red  tubers  often  irregular  in  shape. 
Leaves  usually  not  developed  till  after 
the  flowers,  roundish  heart  -  shaped, 
slightly  and  irregularly  toothed,  slightly 
marbled  above,  green,  or  faintly  tinged 
with  purple  beneath.  Flowers  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  hght  or  deep  liloo, 
raj^  white,  with  a  pimple  blotch  at  the 
base  of  each  petal,  variable  in  size,  and 
faintly  scented. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above. 

C  ibericnm.— A  native  of  the  Cauoa- 
•os  about  8  in.  high,  with  a  roundish 
corm.  .  Leaves  contemporary  with  the 
flowers,  roondiah  ovate,  blunt,  entire,  or 
(lightly  waved  on  the  mai^^,  distinctly 


zoned  with  white.  Flowen  In  February 
and  March,  bright  red  or  purple  in  the 
type,  varying  firom  white  to  pole  and  deep 
rose,  scentless,  sonietinieB  .with  a  purple 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  petals. 

Callure  ttc.  as  above. 

C.  libonoticum. — A  new  speoies  found 
growing  with  C.  pertieum  and  C.  ibericum 
near  Mt.  Lebanon  at  an  altitude  of  2000- 
SOOO  ft.  Corms  often  rough  and  scaly, 
the  roots  proceeding  from  the  sides  of  the 
base.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  entire,  slightly 
wavy  on  the  margin  with  a  ail  very- white 
2one  above,  dark  violet  beneath.  Flowers 
in  April,  large,  sweetly  scented,  bright 
or  pole  rose  with  a  deep  carmine  blt^ch 
at  the  hose  of  each  petal. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

C.  oeapolitMUim  {Cfiearii/olium;  C. 
kedercefoUum  rfc.). — A  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  with  flattened,  depressed  and 
irregular  corma,  sometimes  reaching  a 
diameter  of  a  foot,  with  root  fibres,  pro- 
duced all  over  the  sur&ce.  Leavee  de- 
veloped before  the  flowers  appear,  heart- 
shaped  ovate,  8-4  in.  long  and  brood, 
beautifully  maibled  with  white  above, 
puiphah  beneath.  Flowers  troia  August 
to  October,  rosy  in  the  type,  varying  from 
red  to  white,  slightly  fragrant,  spotted 
with  purple  at  the  base.  There  b  a  white- 
flowered  toTjo  called  album. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  repandum  (C  baltaricuv%;  Chede- 
rmfolwm ;  C.  vmnxacvlaUi.m  ;  C.  roma- 
num  lie,).  —  A  native  of  S.  Europe, 
plentifhl  in  Central  Italy  and  the  Cordcan 
mountains  at  elevations  from  4000  to 
6000  ft.  Corm  small,  roundish  at  first, 
depressed  when  old,  producing  roots  from 
the  base  only.  Leaves  contemporary 
with  the  flowers,  ovate -deltoid,  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base  with  an  oj>en  sinus, 
beautifully  marbled  with  white  above, 
purple  beneath.  Flowera  from  March  t» 
May,  fragrant,  rosy-white,  spotted  with 
purple  at  the  base. 

Culture  dcB^aibovo.  On  good  healthy 
corms  in  rich  eoil  a  large  number  of 
Bowers  will  be  produced— 200  to  800  has 
been  recorded. 

LYSIMACHIA  (Loosbstbife).  —  A 
genus  containing  about  60  epecies  of  erect 
or  creeping,  slender  or  robnist,  smooth  or 
downy,  often  glandularly  punctate  herbe. 
Leaves  opposite,  alternate,  or  whorled, 
seasile  or  stalked,  entire.    Flowers  axil- 
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Ury  or  tenniad,  solituv,  raoemow,  oi  in 
simple  oorymbose  nmbeU,  or  panioled 
racemes,  woite,  yellow,  or  roey,  rarely 
pnrple  or  blue.  Cuys  d-6-parted.  Corolu 
byiK^yDoas,  fcmnel- shaped  or  rotate, 
6-paned,  with  a  short  or  very  short  tabe ; 
loW  6-6,  erect  or  Bpreoding,  entire  or 
toothed,  twisted.  Staroetu  5-6,  attached 
to  the  ooroUa  tube,  HometimeB  alteor- 
aating  with  a  like  nnmber  of  etazninodes ; 
fllamenta  downy  or  naked,  free  or  united. 
Ovary  saperior,  roand  or  ovoid.  Capetile 
few-  or  many.Meded. 

Cultitre  and  PropagaMon,  —  Lyeima- 
ehias  are  naoally  easily  grown  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  preferring  moist  situations, 
eome  enjoying  the  edges  of  ponds  or 
streams,  but  moet  of  them  asefol  for  the 
flower  border.  They  may  be  increased 
by  division  in  antmnn  or  early  apring,  or 
by  seeds.  The  latter  may  be  sown  when 
npe  in  cold  fr&mes,  or  in  warm  and  shel- 
t»Kd  ports  of  the  garden,  not  scorched  by 
the  son,  and  the  seedlings  may  be  trans- 
planted the  following  spring.  Increase 
by  division,  however,  is  bo  easy  with  most 
of  the  kinds  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
raise  such  feotn  seed  nnlese  large  nnmbers 
of  plants  are  required. 

L,    atrapoipurea    (I/w&tnia    atropur- 

rrea), — An  ereot-growing  ipeciea  actoat 
ft.  high,  native  of  S.  Em«pe,  with 
■mooth  fleshy  obovate  leaves.  Flowers 
in  summer,  deep  dark  pmrple,  in  elegantly 
drooping  racemes. 

Cv.Uure  itc.  as  above. 

L.  tHUTstachy^— A  pretty  erect  grow- 
ing Chinese  species  with  lanoe-shaped 
leaves.  Flowers  in  snmmer,  white,  small, 
in  dense  erect  crowded  racemes. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

L.  dliata. — A  N.  Amerioan  species 
2-8  ft.  high.  Leaves  lance-shaped  ovate, 
8'  6  in.  long,  tapering  to  a  sharp  point, 
HMmded  or  lobea  at  va»  baM,  aU  (m  long 
fringed  stalks.  Flowers  in  July,  light 
yellow. 

Culture  <ic.  as  above. 

L.  deUiroidea. — A  graoeftil  Japanese 
[duit  2-S  ft.  hig^,  with  lower  leaves 
spoon-shaped,  npper  ones  broadly  lanee- 
ah^ed,  ^S  in.  long,  smooth,  shining, 
entire.  Flowers  from  Jnly  to  September, 
white,  about  i  in.  across,  star-shuvad, 
crowded  on  dense  pyramidal  spikes  about 
1  ft  kmg,  nodding  at  the  top.  Increased 
by  division  or  Mods. 

(future  dc.  as  above. 


L.  Epbemenun.— A  pretty  S.  Enropean 
speeies  3-8  ft.  high,  with  smooth  Imear 
lanea-shaped,  entire,  nnstalked  leaves  of 
a  sea-green  colour.  Flowers  in  sommer, 
white,  rotate  in  npright  raoemes.  SUmens 
projecting. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above.  Deep  light  soil 
with  eastern  or  western  aspect.  Increased 
by  division  in  spring,  or  by  seeds  sown 
wM  soon  as  ripe. 


N.  American  plant 
1-1}  ft.  high,  with  smooth  linear  or 
oblong-Iance-ehaped  leaves.  Flowers  in 
early  summer,  yellow,  solitary,  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  or  drooping  stalks. 
Petals  sUghtly  notched.  Anguitifolia 
is  a  graceful  variety,  having  long  linear 
dotted  leaves,  and  a  more  branching 
habit ;  hybrida  is  another  form  with 
broader  foliage  than  the  type. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Sandy  loam  in 
the  border.    Increased  by  division. 

L.  LeschenanKL  —  A  distinct  tufted 
branching  Indian  spedes  about  1  ft.  high, 
with  lanee-shaped  aeute  leaves,  aometimes 
opposite  or  temate,  sometimes  alternate. 
lowers  in  late  autumn,  brilliant  carmine. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  This  species  la 
rather  too  tender  for  outdoor  enltnre 
except  in  the  very  mildest  parts  of  the  S. 
coast,  where  it  may  be  placed  in  bright 
sunny  and  sheltered  parts  of  the  rookery 
in  rich  moist  soil. 

L.  aemorum  [Yellow  Pimpemetl.—K 
pretty  trailing  British  plant  with  slender 
stems  8-12  in.  long,  and  shortly  stalked 
ovate  aente  leaves  1-2  in,  long.  Flowers 
from  May  to  July,  rotate,  yellow,  slightly 
toothed,  solitary. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above.  Suitable  for  the 
rookery  or  for  rambling  over  banks.  It 
likes  aandy  loam  and  peat  with  leaf 
mould  and  a  northern  or  western  aspect. 
Increased  like  L.  Nttminularut. 

L.  Nummularia  {Creeping  Jenny; 
Moneywort),  —  .Uthongh  a  native  of 
England-— but  not  Scotland  or  Ireland — 
being  fonnd  in  moist  shaded  places,  the 
common  Creeping  Jenny  is  the  best 
known  and  most  generally  cultivated 
species  of  the  ^enus.  It  is  a  handsome 
ereepine  perennial  with  slender  gracefhl 
4-angled  stems  2-8  ft.  or  more  long, 
closely  covered  with  opposite  bright 
shining  green  roundish  and  somewhat 
wrinkled  leaves.  Flowere  in  June  and 
July  and  later,  1  in,  or  bo  aoroM,  bright- 
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golden  ahining  yellow,  solitary  is  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  with  bioad  sepals.  There 
i«  R  variety  with  soft  yellow  leaves  called 

Culture  andPropagafion,^~Vor  ereep- 
in;^  and  trailing  ovei  rocks,  down  banks, 
over  old  tree  etumpe,  or  for  hanging 
baskets,  the  Creeping  Jennj'  is  a  moat 
UBcfol  and  omamentiu  plant.  It  grows 
in  ordinarv  soil,  but  prefers  rather  tnoist 
and  partiaJlj  shaded  situations  to  become 
Inxuriant  in  growth.  It  rarely  ripens 
any  seeds,  so  that  it  miut  be  increased 
by  other  means.  The  easiest  way  is  to 
divide  the  tufls  in  early  antoimi  or  tn 
iring,  planting  them  ont  in  good  soil. 
he  long  shoots  may  also  be  made  inio 
cnttiiigs  2-4  in.  long,  and  inserted  in  a 
moist  shady  border  where  they  will  soon 
root.  The  stems  even  thrown  down 
on  moist  soil  will  give  forth  new  plants 
withont  any  trouble. 

Thia  species  ia  grown  eitensively  for 
ma^et  in  pots.  In  spring  the  established 
plants  are  taken  up  and  potted  in  rich 
sandy  loom  and  leaf  soil,  and  pnt  in  a  cold 
frame  till  they  recover  &om  the  shook  of 
moving.  They  are  then  taken  into  a 
greechonse,  the  gentle  warmth  of  which, 
and  plenty  of  water,  indnces  long  trailing 
growths  and  a  profusion  of  early  Sowers 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the  stems. 
They  are  then  fit  for  market,  and  are 
chiefly  used  for  trailing  over  the  sides  of 
window  boxes,  hanging  in  porches,  and  in 
cottagers'  windows. 

L.  paridifonuis.— A  distinct  and  inter- 
esting Chinese  species  1-1  j  ft.  high,  having 
bright  red  stems,  fhmished  with  S  or  4 
pairs  of  opposite  scales  instead  of  leaves. 
The  true  leaves  are  elliptic  in  shape  and 
tapering  at  each  end.  They  are  borne  in 
opposite  pairs,  but  these  are  to  close 
together  as  to  surest  a  whorl  of  four 
leaves  as  seenin  Poru  ^<u{n/oIia  (p.  880). 
They  ue  yellowish -green  when  young, 
but  become  tmsed  with  purple  as  they 
grow  older.  The  bright  yelk)w  flowers, 
with  a  deeper  coloured  centre,  resemble 
those  of  L.  vulgarit,  and  are  freely  borne 
in  August  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  It  makes  a 
good  rock  plant  and  may  be  increased  by 
division  after  flowering,  or  by  seeds  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe  if  obtainable. 

L.  fuactatA{L.vertieillata). — A  native 
of  Europe  and  W-  Aeia  about  1  ft.  high, 
with  stalked  oblong  lanoe-shaped  leaves 


in  whorls.    Flowers  in  July  and  Angnst,. 

yellow,  with  ovate  acute  petals. 

Culture  dte.  as  above.  Moist  places  by 
the  edges  of  ponds,  streams  ha. 

L.  thyraiflora  (L.  capitata;  Navmbwr- 
gia  lkyr»ifltn-a).~A  pretty  British  speoies- 
found  in  marehes,  the  sides  of  streama 
Ac.  It  grows  1-8  ft.  high,  and  has  oppo- 
dte,  sessile  lance-shaped  leaves  2-8  in. 
long,  covered  with  black  dots  and  rather 
crowded  at  the  top  of  the  stem.  Flowers 
in  June  and  July,  yellow,  in  dense  ereet 
racemes  springing  from  the  leaf  aiila. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  Edges  of 
streams,  ponds,  or  marshy  places. 

L.  Tulfaria  {Gotntnen  or  yellow  hoote- 
itrife).  —  A  pretty  British  plant  with  a 
creeping  stolon -bearing  rootstook.  Stems 
2-4  ft.  nigh,  with  sessile  leaves  2-4  in. 
long,  opposite  and  whorled,  ovate  lance- 
shaped,  with  black  glands.  Flowers  in 
July  and  August,  dimorphic,  rather  bell- 
sbaped,  1  in.  across,  yellow,  with  orange 
dots  inside,  in  short  panicled  cymes  in 
the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  A  rare 
plant  known  as  L.  dakuricahcaa  Dahnria 
and  Manchuria  is  closely  related  to  the 
Common  Loosestrife.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, produce  runners,  and  flowers  later 
and  longer  than  that  species. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  Hay  be  used 
with  advantage  on  the  edges  of  ponds, 
streams  fto.,  or  in  the  wild  c^irden  in  moist 
soil.  Increased  by  dividing  the  roots 
after  flowering. 

TRIENTALIS  (Stas  Flowbe).— A 
genus  with  2  species  of  very  smooth  herbs 
with  a  slander  creeping  perennial  root- 
stook, and  slender,  solitary,  erect  stems. 
Leaves  often  equal  in  number  to  the 
petals,  somewhat  whorled,  obovate-ellipttc 
or  lance-shaped,  entire.  Peduncles  1-S, 
one-flowered,  thread-like.  Flowerswhite. 
Calyx  6-9-parted  with  linear  lonce-shaped, 
spreading  segments.  Corolla  hypogynons, 
rotate,  5-9-parted  with  a  very  snort  tube, . 
and  elliptic,  lanee-shaped,  entire,  twisted 
segments.  Stamens  5-9.  Ovary  superior, 
free,  globose.    Capsule  many-seeded. 

Oulture  and  Propagatton.  —  These 
charming  little  plants  IDce  shady  sitna- 
tions  and  li^t  rich  soil.  They  may  be 
increased  by  dividing  the  roots  in  spring 
or  autnmn.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in 
cold  frames  in  shallow  pans  or  boxes 
under  glass,  when  ripe,  or  m  spring,  after- 
wards troiuferring  the  seedlings  to  the 
open  ground  when  large  enough. 
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L  —  A  Mtivo  of  N.W. 
America,  itbout  9  in.  high,  with  etems 
naked  below  but  having  S-9  unequal 
loaves  at  the  top,  lanoe-Bliaped,  pointed  at 
both  ends.  Flowers  in  Maj,  wnite,  star- 
shaped,  the  radiating  petak  being  sharply 
pointed. 

CuUtire  itc.  aa  above. 

T.  enropBft  (Chiekuieed  Wmler 
Green). — A  graoefril  British  plant  4  9  in. 
high,  with  slender  wiry  steins,  lea^  at  the 
top.  Leaves  lj-8  in.  long,  ahining,  ligid, 
obovate  or  lanoe-shaped,  narrowed  into 
short  stalks.  Flowers  in  June  and  July, 
white,  i-l  in.  aorose,  starry,  on  thread-like 
stalks. 

Culture  lie.  oa  above.  This  species 
donriahea  in  peaty  borders  among  Erioa- 
oeona  plants,  or  the  lower  parts  of  the 
rock  garden  among  mossy  rocKs. 

GLJLUX  (Ska  MruwoBr).— A  gcnns 
containing  only  the  following  species : — 

G.  mmritimK.  —  A  pretty  and  rather 
fieshy  herbooeons  perennial,  native  of  the 
sea  ^ores  and  river  months  of  Britain 
and  the  North  temperate  hemisphere 
generally.  It  grows  S^  in.  high,  and  has 
a  oreeping  rootstook,  and  small  opposite 
linear  or  somewhat  spoon-shaped  fleshy 
leaves  less  than  1  in.  long.  The  smtdl 
while  or  pink  flowers  appear  in  June  and 
July  and  are  borne  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  There  is  no  corolla,  its  place 
being  taken  by  the  oolonied  bell'Shaped 
calyx  which  has  obovate- oblong  lobes. 
The  5  stamens  ate  arranged  at  uie  base 
of  the  ealyx  oronnd  the  free  ovoid  glandu- 
lar ovary. 

Cttl^tre  and  Propagation. — This  httle 
plant  is  suitable  for  moist  or  muddy  plaoes 
and  may  be  ^wn  on  the  edges  of  bogs  in 
sandy  soil.  It  may  be  increased  by  seeds 
sown  in  moist  soU  when  ripe,  where  the 
plants  are  to  grow. 

ANAGALLIS  (Pikpebkbl).  —  A 
genus  containing  about  12  species  of 
iisuaUy  very  smooth  annual,  bieimial,  or 
perennial,  erect,  difiuse,  or  creeping  herbs 
with  roundish  or  4-angled  stems.  Leaves 
opposite  or  temately  whorled,  the  upper 
ones  rarely  all  alternate,  sessile,  or  shortly 
stalked,  entire.  Flowers  axillary,  scarlet, 
blue,  or  row.  Calyx  S-partad.  Corolla 
hyponrnons,  6 -parted,  rotate  or  bell- 
shi^Md,  with  entire  or  blunt  erose  con- 
torted segments.  Stamens  G.  Ovary 
superior,  ronnd.  Capsule  many-seeded, 
denisoenoe  oircnmsoissile. 


Oidture  Mid  Propagation. — The  annu- 
als, biennials,  and  perennials  may  all  be 
raisad  &om  seed  sown  in  spring,  the 
annuals  where  they  are  to  bloom,  the 
others  in  pans  or  boxes  from  which  the 
seedlings  con  be  transplanted  later  on. 
The  perennials  may  also  be  increased  by 
cuttings  of  the  joong  shoots  put  in  sandy 
soil  under  a  handlight;  or  uiey  may  M 
divided  in  the  autumn  or  spring. 

Pinipemels  floDrish  inordinary  garden 
soil  and  may  be  eSeotively  used  in  masse* 
in  the  border,  and  as  e^pngs  to  flower- 

A.  collina  alba.  —A  pretty  Uttle  peren- 
nial with  short,  erect  crowded  stems 
thickly  set  with  small  lance-shaped  leaves. 
Flowers  from  April  to  June,  wlute,  with  a 
yellow  oentre,  freely  prodneed. 

Cvilure  itc,  as  above  for  A.  lini/olia. 

A.  fnrticaaa. — A  pretty  annual  or  bi- 
eimial about  2  ft.  high,  native  of  Morocco, 
with  4  ovfd,  lanoe-shaped  leaves  in  a 
whorl.  Flowers  from  May  to  Angust, 
lone,  vermilion,  with  a  deepei  centre, 
solitwy,  on  slender  axillary  stalks. 

6'uJ^u.rv  (Cc.  as  above.  Raised  from 
seeds  sown  annually. 

A.  gmtilBon. — A  compact  free -flower- 
ing annnal  4-6  in.  hi^-  Flowers  from 
May  to  September,  variable  in  colour,  but 
deep  blue  and  vermilion-red  predominate. 
There  are  several  varieties,  the  best  known 
being  cttirnea  and  rosea. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  Boised  from 
seeds  sown  annnally. 

A.  indie*.— A  trailing  Indian  annual 
about  1  ft  high,  mth  small  intense  blue 
flowers  in  Jnly. 

CttUure  dc.  as  above.  Raised  from 
seeds  sown  annually. 

A.  linifolia  (A.  MoneUi).— A  beantifhl 
Fortngnese  perennial  9  12  in.  high,  with 
opposite  leaves.  Flowers  in  July,  about 
i  in.  across,  brilliant  blue.  There  are 
many  varieties,  the  best  being  Brmoeri 
(or  Fhilivti),  red;  /ugenit,  Mne,  edged 
with  white;  Ulacina,  lihw  flowers  in 
May  ;  Napoleon  III.,  crimson -maroon ; 
ParTcn,  'aim,  red;  phcenioea,  scarlet; 
langtanea,  blood-red ;  and  wUmoreana, 
bri^t  bloish-porple,  with  a  yellow  eye. 

Culture  ite.  as  above.  Except  on  the 
south  coast  these  plants  require  a  little 
protection  in  winter.  It  is  probably  better 
to  raise  a  fresh  stock  of  plants  every 
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A,  teuellk  {Bog  Pimpemet). — A  pretty 
little  British  pereimiu  having  trtuUng 
4-iuigled  stems,  and  shortly  st^ed, 
broadly  ovate  or  Toundish  leaves,  opposite 
or  nearly  bo.  Flowers  in  July  sjid  Augost, 
beU-shaped,  j  in.  across,  rosy  with  dark 
veins,  on  rather  stoat  stalks  1-Q  in.  long, 
very  freely  produced. 

Culture  itc.  sB  above.  This  Bpeoies 
may  be  increased  by  seeds  or  division,  and 
should  be  grown  in  moist  or  bo^y  parts 
of  the  rocK  garden,  or  suspended  in  pots 
or  pans  half  inunerfted  in  water. 

A.  webbiMM.^A  Portuguese  peren- 
nial about  4  in.  high,  with  several  lanoe- 
shaped  leaves  in  a  whorl.  Flowers  from 
June  to  August,  blue,  with  slightly  toothed 

Viilfure  tic.  as  above  for  A.  limfolia,. 
CORIS.— This  genus    contidns  only 

C.  roonspeliensim. — A  pretty  branching 
Thyme-like  plant  about  6  in.  high,  native 
of  the  Mediterranean  region.  Leaves 
alternate,  linear,  spreading  or  recurved, 
sinuate- toothed,  clothing  the  stem  from 
bottom  to  top.  Flowers  in  summer, 
irregular,  bright  lila^,  or  rosy-purple,  with 
orange  anthers,  shortly  stauied  or  nearly 
Bessite.  Calyx  tubular,  beU-shaped,  shortly 
2-lipped,  inflated  at  the  base,  S-lobed. 
Corolla  hypogynous,  tubular,  bell-shaped, 
Bomewbat  S-Hppedi  S-lobed.  Stamens  6. 
Ovary  superior,  free.  Capsule  globose, 
few -seeded. 

CuUure  and  Prtrpagaiion. — Although 
a  perennial,  this  species  is  usually  best 


treated  in  British  gardens  as  a  biennial. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  oold 
frames,  and  the  seedlings  planted  out  in 
the  following  spring.  They  flonriah  in  dry 
sunny  parts  of  the  rodtery . 

SAHOLUS  (Bbookwbsd).— A  genus 
with  about  8  species  of  smooth  herbs 
sometimes  shmbby  at  the  base.  Leaves 
alternate,  lower  ones  Bomeiimes  in  rosettes, 
linear  oblong  or  spoon -shaped,  entire. 
Flowers  regular,  white,  in  terminal  ra- 
cemes or  corymbs.  Calyx  half-superior, 
5-cleft,  adnate  to  the  base  of  the  ovary. 
Corolla  perigynous,  rather  beU-shaped, 
6-  lobed  or  parted,  with  roundish  loW. 
Stamens  5,  attached  to  the  corolla  tube. 
Ovary  more  or  less  united  to  the  oalyz 
tube,  free  above.  Capatde  ovoid  or  globoee, 
many-seeded. 

S.  Ttpens  (S.  UttoToiiM).  —  A  pretty 
trailing  perennial  6-12  in.  high,  native  of 
Auatruia  and  New  Zealand.  Lower  leaves 
stalked,  ovate,  or  oblong,  upper  ones  usu- 
ally sniall,  linear,  or  oblong.  Flowers 
in  August,  pinky-white,  fre^y  produced. 
This  species  is  sometimes  known  as 
Sheffieldia  repem. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This  is 
the  only  species  generuly  met  with.  It 
flourishes  in  moist  or  boggy  spots  and  is 
suitable  for  the  rock  garden  in  peaty  soil. 
It  ma^  be  increased  by  dividing  the  roots 
inspniig. 

8.  Valerandi  is  a  Britl^  species  foniid 
in  ditches  and  wet  ground.  It  has  obov&tc 
or  spoon-shaped  leaves  and  while  flowers 
prodnoed  in  racemes  or  corymbs  from 
June  to  September.  It  is,  howeier, 
scarcely  worthy  of  notice  from  a  cultural 
point  of  view. 


LXIX.     EBENACEjE— Persimmon  and  Ebony  Order 

A  natural  order  consisting  of  6  genera  and  about  250  species  of  hard-wooded 
trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate,  rarely  opposite,  entire,  often  leathery  leaves 
without  stipules.  Flowers  inconspicuous,  regular,  dicecious  or  rarely  herma- 
phrodite or  polygamous.  Calyx  inferior,  gamosepalous,  with  3-7  valvate, 
imbricate,  or  twisted  lobes.  Corolla  gamopetalous,  rotate,  urn-shaped,  bell- 
shaped,  tubular  or  salver-shaped,  3-7-lobed.  Stamens  sometimes  equal  in 
number  to  the  corolla  lobes,  sometimes  twice  as  many  or  more,  usuall; 
hypogynous.  Ovary  superior;  styles  2-8.  Fruit  leathery  or  fleshy,  usually 
indehiscent,  one-  or  few-seeded. 


DIOSPYROS  (D4TB  Pluh).  —  A 
genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate  or 
rarely  nearly  opposite  leaves.     Flowers 


in  axillary  cymes,  dioecious,  rarely  poly- 
gamous. Calyx  and  corolla  8-7-  or  4-fi- 
lobed.      Stamens  4  or  more,  often  16. 
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Froit  globoM,  oblong,  or  oouioal,  often 

polpy. 

D.  coroiMria. — A  small  Japanese  tree, 
searcely  yet  known  in  caltivation.  It  has 
large  lenuiery  leaves,  and  roundiah  oron^- 
red  fruita  abonl  an  inch  in  diameter  with 
penietent    spreading    or    reflexed    calyx 

Culture  cfe.  as  for  D.  Eaki. 

D.  VMd  (Dote  Phmv).  ~  An  aro*. 
mentAl  Chinese  tree  12-30  ft.  high,  with 
laftthery,  entire,  ovate -elliptio,  pointed 
leaves,  downy  on  both  sides,  Flowers 
whitiih-Rieen,  incoaspioaous,  BDOcesded 
'by  roimiUsh  jellow  fruits,  abont  the  Biie 
of  a  amoll  Orange,  with  a  fleshy,  edible, 


ibrmi  known  as  OMrantxa,  Bfrti,  elUptioa, 
and  Sakwti  galiica.  Closely  related  also 
is  a  Japanese  shrub,  D.  Wueneri,  which 
has  eloi^ated  ovate  leaves  rounded  at  the 
apex.  The  segments  of  the  oalyx  have  a 
short  central  lobe,  and  the  slightly  ribbed 
frait  is  egg-shaped. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  tree 
is  practically  hardy  in  southern  parts  of 
England  and  Ireland,  In  northern  parts 
it  ehoold  have  the  protection  of  a  sonth 
wall,  although  it  will  stand  a  little  froet. 


It  may  be  increased  by  seeds  sown  in 
gentle  heat,  and  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened 
■hootainsertedin  sandy  soil  in  brisk  bottom 
heat.  It  likes  good  rich  loom,  and  maybe 
grown  in  large  cool  conservatories  in  un- 
tevonrable  ports  of  the  kingdom. 

D.  Lotna  (European  Lotu^  or  Common 
Date  PIutr).^A  native  of  S.  Enrope,  Asia 
Minor  &c.,  20-SO  ft,  high.  Leaves  oblong- 
pointed,  of  a  beautiiiil  dark  glossy  green 
colour,  becoming  purplish  beneath,  and 
dropping  off  wiui  the  first  sharp  attack 
of  fi-oat.  Flowers  in  July,  reddiui-white, 
small.  Frait  about  the  size  of  a  Cherry, 
yellow,  with  a  sweet  astringent  flavour. 

Cvllnre  Ac.  as  (or  D.  Kaki. 

D.  Haseli.  —  A  Japanese  tree  with 
elliptic -ovate  or  somewhat  heart-shaped, 
deciduous  leaves,  and  large  orange-red 
fruits,  ripe  in  November, 

Culture  <tc.  as  for  D.  Kaki. 

D.  virginiana  (Pertimmon ;  Virginian 
Dale  Pbim). — An  ornamental  tree  SO-80 
ft.  high,  native  of  N.  America.  Leaves 
ovate- oblong,  pointed,  smooth,  shining 
above,  net-veined,  with  short  curved 
downy  stalks.  Flowers  in  July,  small, 
pale  yellow.  Fruits  about  the  dze  and 
shape  of  an  ordinary  Flum,  golden-yellow. 

Culture  dc.  as  for  D.  KaJn, 


LXX.    STYRACEiE—Stoiax  Order 

A  Dataral  order  of  trees  or  shrubs  with  altemate,  entire  or  serrate,  membranous 
or  leathery,  penniveined  leaves  without  sttpules.  Flowers  regular,  herma- 
phrodite or  rarely  polygamous-diceoious,  often  in  simple  terminal  or  axillary 
racemes.  Calyx  gamosepalous,  free  or  adnate  to  the  ovary,  G-lobed.  Corolla 
with  5,  rarely  4,  petals,  united  at  the  base,  raicly  all  free,  usually  white,  rarely 
red.  Stamens  as  many  or  twiee  as  many  as  the  corolla  lobes,  or  many  more. 
Ovary  inferior,  or  half  superior.  Fruit  often  a  drupe  or  berry,  enclosed  by 
the  (^yx-tube  or  inferior,  1-seeded  by  abortion. 

lundish  indehiscent  fleshy  berry 


SYMPLOCOS.— A  rather  large  genus 
of  smooth  downy  or  hairy  trees  or  shrubs 
with  alternate,  leathery,  or  membranous, 
toothed  or  entire  leaved.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  loose  or  dense  spikes  or  racemes 
in  the  leaf-axils,  but  are  sometimes  re- 
duced to  few-flowered  fascicles  or  to  single 
blossoms.  Calyx  bell- shaped,  G-1obed. 
Corolla  lobes  or  segments  6  in  one  series, 
or  6-10  in  two  series,  free,  or  more  or 
less  united.  Stamens  often  numerous  and 
ia  many  series.  Ovary  inferior  or  half- 
2-6-ceUed.      Fruit  an    oblong 


ovoid  or  ri 

Cwure  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  grow  well  in  good  garden  soil  which 
in  well  drained,  foirly  sandy  and  composed 
of  loam,  peat,  or  leaf  soil.  They  cannot 
be  r^arded  as  hardy  except  perhaps  in 
the  very  mildest  parts  of  tne  south  and 
west.  In  other  localities  they  should 
have  the  protection  of  a  south  wall,  and 
be  more  or  less  protected  during  severe 
winters  according  to  locality.  They  may 
be  increased  by  means  of  outtings  of  the 
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ripaned  yonng  shooU  inserted  in  sondj 
soil  under  handlights  in  autumn ;  or  bj 
meeuiB  of  seeds  which  should  be  sown  in 
cold  &ain«8  Ba  soon  bh  ripe,  if  they  con  be 
obtained.  PlBnle  obt&ined  &om  seeds 
ripened  in  the  open  air  in  our  climate  are 
more  likely  to  stand  the  winter  than  those 
ruised  from  imported  seeds  or  &om  cut- 
tings. 

S.  crataKffoidet.— This  species  is  found 
from  the  Himalayas  to  Japan  and  in  a 
wild  state  attains  a  height  of  40  ft.  It  is 
only  •  dwarf  shmb,  however,  in  our 
climate  with  more  or  less  elUptic  lance- 
shaped  teavee  about  2^  in.  long,  and 
closely  serrated  on  the  margin  near  the 
apex.  The  small  white  Hawthom-like 
flowen  appear  in  April  or  May  and  ore 
boma  in  panicles  S-6  in.  long. 

Culture  dc.  ae  above.  This  species 
ripens  seeds  fairly  freely. 

S.  japonicK  {8.  lacida).  —  A  pretty 
Japanese  tree  or  shrub,  growing  about 
6-10  ft.  high,  with  smootb  oblonceolate 
leaves  about  ^  is.  long,  and  serrated  on 
the  edges.  The  pale  jreUow  almost  stalk- 
less  flowers  appear  in  June,  in  short 
racemes  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

Cullure  <te,  as  above. 

S.  tinctorik  {Borat  Sugar;  Bweet 
lieaf).  —  This  shmb  is  a  native  of  the 
Southern  United  States,  and  grows  in  onr 
climate  8-6  ft.  high.  It  has  oblong  lance- 
shaped  thickish  and  somewhat  downy 
leaves,  8-9  in.  long,  obscurely  toothed  on 
the  maigins.  The  sweet-aoented  yellow 
tlowBra,  0-14    in    a    cluster,  appear   in 

Culture  (tc.  as  above.  The  leaves  of 
this  species  when  dry  assume  a  yellow 
colour  anil  ore  used  for  dyeing.  In  a 
green  state  they  are  sweetly  flavoured  and 
much  eaten  by  cattle, 

HALESIA  (SiLTBS  Bell  or  Show- 
drop  Tbeb).  —  A  genus  of  deoidnoos 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  alternate 
membranous  entire  or  finely  toothed 
leaves.  Flowers  white,  showy,  drooping 
on  slender  stalks,  in  dusters  or  short 
racemes  trom  the  axils  of  the  &llen 
leaves  of  the  preceding  year,  sometimes 
from  the  ends  of  branches  of  the  current 
year.  Calyx  tube  adnata  to  the  ovary, 
4-6-  or  10-ribbed,  5-  lobed  or  toothed. 
Petals  or  corolla  lobes  4  orfi,  very  slightly 
iiuited  at  the  base  or  almost  free,  erect, 
spreading.    Stamens  6,  10,  or  12,  almost 


free  from  the  petals,  or  united  in  a  ring 
at  the  base  of  the  corolla.  Ova^  mostly 
inferior,  8-5-celled.  Drape  rather  dry, 
long-beaked,  crowned  with  the  calyx- 
teeth,  4-6-winged,  containing  by  abortion 
1-8  seeds. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Halestas 
flourish  in  deep  sandy  moist  soil,  and 
form  ornamental  objects  on  the  lawn  or 
in  the  shrubbery.  They  may  be  raised 
from  seeds  sown  in  gentle  heat  in  spring; 
by  layers  made  during  the  aatnmn ;  or  by 
cuttings  of  the  roots  inserted  in  sandy 
soil  with  bottom  heat  in  early  spring. 

Although  not  yet  very  well  known  in 
private  gardens  the  Ealesias  or  Snowdrop 
trees  deserve  to  be  grown  in  all  large  gar- 
dens where  spring-flowering  trees  and 
shmbs  are  admired.  During  the  ivintar 
months  the  soil  may  be  given  a  top  dress- 
ing of  well-decayed  manure. 

H.  corymtxiM  {Ptorotlyrax  earym- 
boaum). — A  Japanese  tree  10-12  ft.  high, 
with  hairy,  ovate,  abruptly  pointed, 
sharply  serrate  leaves.  Flowers  in  June, 
white,  tinted  with  red  or  yellow,  in 
corymbose  panicles. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above. 

M.  d^>terA  {H.  reticulata),  —  A  North 
American  tree  aboat  10  ft.  high,  with 
large  ovate  aonte  serrate  leaves.  Flowers 
in  May  and  June,  white,  rather  lor^r 
tlian  those  of  S.  tetraptera,  and  with 
longer  and  more  acute  petals.  Fruits 
with  2  large  opposite  wings,  hence  the 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

H.  hispida  {Pteroatyraj;  hi*pidum), 
A  pretty  Japanese  tree  or  shmb,  wiUt 
large  heart-shaped  leaves  on  stoat  stalka. 
Rowers  in  early  summer,  white,  freely 
produced  in  corymbose  racemes,  suc- 
ceeded by  fruits  densely  covered  with 
stiff  haira. 

Culture  tte.  as  above. 

H.  panriflora.— A  shrub  about  10  fL 
high,  native  of  Georgia  and  Florida. 
Leaves  downy,  ovate-oblong,  acute, 
almost  entire,  ^ucoas  beneath.  Flowers 
in  May,  white,  drooping,  in  paniclad 
racemes.  Froit  club-shaped,  slightly 
4 -winged. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above.  Beqoires  some- 
what sheltered  situations. 

H.  tetrajitei*  {Snowdrop  Tree).  —  A 
beantiful  N.  American  tree,  15-30  ft. 
high  or  more,  with  ovate  lance-shi^ed. 
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pomted,  ahai^  toothed  leaves.  Flowen 
m  Hay,  pnre  white,  9-10  in  a  drooping 
oluater,  and  very  muah  resembliiig  Snow- 
drops in  shape  and  appearanee,  hence 
the  popular  name.  Fruit  4-winged,  1-2 
in.  Ions.  A  splendid  lawn  tree,  and  also 
very  effeotive  by  the  aide  of  ornamental 
pieces  of  water.  The  variety  Meeha/ni  is 
a  seedling  form  of  the  type,  from  which  it 
differB  in  having  thieker  pale  green  and 
distinctly  wrinUed  leaves,  and  smaller 


STYRAX  (6to&az).-~A  genus  con- 
taining about  60  species  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  sJl  parts  except  the  upper  sor&ce 
of  the  leaves  more  or  less  covered  with 
soales  or  a  stellate  tomentum.  Leaves 
entire  or  sli^tl^  serrate.  Flowers  in 
short,  loose  terminal  or  axillary  racemes, 
often  drooling  and  white.  Calyx  bell- 
shaped,  minutely  G-toothed  or  almost 
entire.  Febds  or  eorolla  segments  5, 
slightly  united  at  the  base,  rarely  as  tat 
ae  the  middle,  erect,  spreading,  elliptic 
oblong.  Stamens  10,  attaohed  to  the 
verr  base  of  the  corolla,  rarely  adnate 
hi(per  up.  Ovary  mostly  superior. 
Fruit  round  or  oblong,  containing  by 
abortion  1,  or  rarely  2  seeds. 

CuUiire  cmd  Propagation.  —  The 
Styrazes  when  in  bloom  are  very  hand- 
some like  the  Halesias,  only  being  much 
dwarlto  plants.  They  enjoy  similar  treat- 
ment to  the  HalesiaB,  and  flouzirii  in 
deep  rich  and  fiiirly  moist  loamy  soiL 
Fur  nrtririTig  in  beds  by  themselves  on 
grass  or  in  Uie  shrabbery  they  are  very 
eflecdve.  They  may  be  increased  in  the 
some  way  as  the  Halesias.  The^  are  not 
yet  well  Known,  but  arc  becoming  more 
and  more  popular. 

S.  americMitua.  —  AN.  American 
shrab  4-8  ft.  high.  Leaves  1-8  in.  long, 
brif^t  green,  obking  or  oval,  mostly  entire 
and  aoote  at  both  ends,  p<»nted.  Flowers 
in  smnmer,  white,  nodding,  soUtarj'.  or 
in  few-flowered  tooemee.  This  plant  was 
at  one  time  called  SaUtia  parviflora,  and 
is  figured  as  such  in  the  '  Botanical 
Begister '  at  t.  gS2.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  confused  with  the  trae  plant  bearing 
that  name  and  desoribed  above. 

Culbare  /Ic.  as  above. 

5.  coUfoniicuiD. — A  native  of  Califor- 
nia, 9-8  ft.  high.    LeaveB  1-2  in.  long. 


shortly  stalked,  oval,  entire  or  slightly 
wavy  on  the  mai^^ns.  Flowers  white 
and  delioionsly  firsigTant,  with  a  hoary 
oalys  and  corolla,  and  a  style  beooming 
about  1  in.  long.  Fruit  about  the  size  of 
a  small  Cherry,  bony. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

S.  sntndifolinm.  —  AN.  American 
shrub  about  6  fL  high,  with  obovate 
acute  or  pointed  leaves  8-6  in.  long, 
hoary  beneath.  Flowert  in  spring,  white, 
mostly  in  long  racemes. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 

S.  Obassia.  —A  pretty  Japanese  shrub 
with  reddish  branches,  and  brood  romided 
bright  green  leaves  about  8  in.  long  and 
about  as  much  aoross,  with  a  narrow 
triangular  tip,  and  nmneroas  more  or 
less  well-defined  teeth  on  the  margins. 
Flowers  in  spring,  white,  in  drooping 
racemes  6-8  in.  long,  the  yellow  stamens 
in  the  centre  being  very  conspienoos 
against  the  6  elliptic  white  petals. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

S.  officinale. — A  native  of  the  Levant, 
about  10  ft.  high.  Leaves  about  2  in.  long, 
oval-obovate,  noary  beneath.  Flowers  in 
July,  white,  in  short  few-flowered  racemes; 
oorolla  often  6-T-paTted.  The  Storax  of 
commerce  is  derived  from  this  species. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 

S.  pnlvemleiitum.— Anative  of  the  S. 
United  States,  1-4  ft.  lugh.  Leaves  oval 
or  obovate,  about  1  in.  long,  slightly 
downy  above,  scaly  beneath.  Flowers  in 
spring,  white,  i  m.  long,  flagrant,  1-8 
together  in  the  axih  of  the  upper  leaves 
and  the'  tips  of  the  bronohee. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above. 

S.  scmilatum. — A  beautifol  shrub  or 
tree  atttuning  a  height  of  40  ft.  in  its 
native  state,  extending  from  India  to 
Japan.  Leaves  about  2J  in.  long,  oblong- 
pomted,  serrulate.  Flowers  in  spring, 
white,  in  short  racemes ;  corolla  5-6- 
lobed,  downy.  The  variety  virgatam  baa 
tapering  pointed  leaves,  broadest  in  the 
middle.  The  plant  known  as  S.^'^onicum 
comes  near  this  variety,  and  mffere  only 
in  having  pink-tinted  buds. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above.  S.  terrulatum 
and  its  varieties  flonriah  in  good  soil  in 
warm  parts  of  the  aontb  of  England  and 
Irelano.  The^  only  attain  the  size  of  low 
bushes  in  cultivation. 
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LXXI.     OLEACE^-Lilac  and  OUve  Order 

This  order  coDBieta  of  ereot  or  climbing,  smooth  or  nuely  downy,  tmivrmed 
shrabB  or  trees,  very  rarely  herbs.  Leaves  opposite,  rarely  alternate  or 
whorled,  simple  or  pinnately  3  or  tew  foliolate,  entire  or  toothed,  withont 
stipolee.  Flowers  regular,  hermaphrodite,  rarely  dioeoious  or  polygamous,  in 
loose  OF  clustered  forked  cymes  or  trichotomoas  paaioles.  Calyx  free,  bell- 
Bhaped,  usually  1-toothed  or  lobed,  rarely  more  or  none.  Corolla  gamo- 
petalous,  salver-shaped,  fuimel-like  or  bell-shaped ;  lobes  or  petals  i,  rarely  5-6. 
Stamens  2,  rarely  4,  ovary  superior  S-celled.     Fmit  a  capsule,  berry,  or  drape. 

JASHINUU  (Jasmine  ;  Jesbamimk}. 
A  genna  of  erect  or  climbing  branclied 
shnibe  with  opposite,  rarely  alternate, 
leaTMiSimpljB-foliolaiteot  oddly  pinnate. 
Flowers  from  the  tips  of  the  braaohes, 
or  in  forked  oymet,  or  solitary  from  a  pair 
of  scales,  often  showy,  white,  yellow,  or 
reddish  oatside.  Calyx  4-9-toathed, 
lobed  or  parted.  Corolla  salyer-shaped 
with  e.  cylindrical  tube  sometime  b 
widened  above,  4  6-  or  more  lobed.  8ta- 
meDB  2,  inserted  upon  and  enclosed  with- 
in the  corolla- tube.  Ovary  2- celled. 
Fmit  a  somewhat  2-lobed  succulent  berry 
with  1  or  tew  seeds. 

(hiliuTe  and  Propagation. — Although 
120  species  have  been  described,  only  a 
few  are  hardy  enough  for  outdoor  oultiva- 
tion  in  the  British  Islands,  many  of  the 
others  being  beautiful  greenhouse  or  stove 
climbers.  The  hardy  varieties  may  be 
nsed  in  a  number  of  ways,  such  aa  oover- 
ing  the  sides  of  buildings,  trained  over 
arches  or  trelliHes,  lu.,  to  all  of  which 
they  give  a  bright  appearance  4rhen  in 
bloom.  They  flourish  in  any  fairly  good 
garden  soil,  and  some  like  the  Winter 
Jasmine  (J.  nudijlorum)  Sower  profusely 
in  any  poor  soil-  Jasmines  may  be  in- 
creased by  onttingH  of  the  ripened  wood 
in  summer  and  early  autumn  inserted  in 
sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame  or  under  hand- 
lights,  and  kept  shaded  for  some  time 
from  the  sun.  Where  convenient,  layers 
may  also  be  made  during  the  summer 
and  autumn.  Seeds  may  be  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe,  and  the  young  plants  wintered  in 
a  cold  frame  until  the  following  spring. 

J.  floridmn.— An  ornamental  Chinese 
and  Japanese  shrub  with  alternate  and 
pinnatdy  S-fii^oIate  leaves.  Flowers  in 
summer,  about  j  in.  across,  yellow,  in 
loose  cymes. 

Caliure  <te.  as  above. 


J.  fmticaiis.  —  A  beantifol  evergreen 
10-12  ft.  high,  native  of  S.  Europe,  with 
angular  branches  and  simple  twnate 
leaves  compoeed  of  obovate,  wedge-shaped, 
blont  leaflets.  Flowers  in  summer, 
yellow,  with  oblong-blunt  petals. 

Culture  tte.  as  above.  This  species 
may  be  grown  as  a  bush  supported  by  a 
stout  atsJce  or    old    tree  stump  in  the 

J.  humile.— A  deriduons  Indian  shrab 
8-4  ft  high,  with  angular  branohee,  and 
acute  trifbliotate  or  pinnate  alternate  leaves. 
Flowers  In  Hummer,  yellow,  with  oblong 
blunt  petals.  Fedunclee  from  the  ends  iM 
the  branches  in  twos  or  threes,  each  with 
6  Sowers. 

Culture  ife,  as  above. 

J.  nudiflonun  {Winter  Jaamme). — A 
free-growing  and  popular  Chinese  elimbar 
with  green  flexible  stems,  and  small  tei- 
nate  leaves.  Flowers  from  Decembw  to 
March  or  April,  yellow,  about  I  in.  oaroaa, 
in  oppoaite  pairs  along  the  stems. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  The  great  vaioe 
of  this  beautiful  climber  ocmoiBts  in  its 
winter  flowering  when  the  branohea  an 
quite  free  or  nslied  from  the  absence  of 
leaves.  It  is  extremely  hardy,  and  al- 
though severe  frosts  tarnish  the  yellow 
blossoms  somewhat,  fivsh  ones  soon  ap- 
pear. The  beauty  of  this  plant  ia  often 
marred  by  being  pruned  in  autumn 
when  the  flowering  shoots  are  almost 
fully  developed  to  their  frill  length.  If 
cut  back  at  ^s  seaaon  the  flower  buds  are 
destroyed  and  a  scanty  supply  of  bloeaom 
only  obtained.  The  proper  time  to  prune 
this  species  is  just  after  the  flowers  have 
withered  in  March  and  April.  The  old 
wood  should  be  out  away,  leaving  the 
your^r  shoots  to  develop  twigs  for  flower- 
mg  the  following  season. 
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I,  odofimMunuiiL — A  round-st 
native  of  Madein  with  alternate  pin- 
Dktely  lemBte  blontiBh  leaves.  Flowers 
in  summer,  jellow,  with  6  oblong  blnnt 
lobes.  FednnDles  at  the  tips  of  the 
branobas  in  threes,  each  one  haying  8 
Sowers. 

CiiUwre  <te.  as  above.  This  J&gmine 
is  not  quite  hardj  in  northern  t«rt8,  but 
flonrishee  in  the  mild  soutbem  dietrictB. 


J.  <Adlntle  {Common  While  Jamiine). 
k  Eieautifal  very  hardy  vigorous  and 
free-growing  olunber  fonnd  In  a  wild 
state  from  N.  India  to  Persia.  It  has 
angular  steniB,  and  opposite  pinnate  leaves, 
with  ovate  pointed  leaSets,  the  end  one 
of  which  is  longer  and  larger  than  the 
Others.    Flowers  from  Jtme  to  September, 

t)  in.  across,  pure  white,  fragrant,  with 
6  lobes  to  the  corolla,  "nie  variety 
c^ine  has  larger  and  more  nunierons 
dowers  than  tiie  type,  and  is  probably 
a  seedling  of  garden  origin.  The  varietv 
aureum    is    an    nndesirahle    form    witn 

C"ow-blotohed  leaves ;  graiidiflorum  as 
wn  in  gardens  is  practically  the  same 
Maffine. 

The  White  Jasmine  is  an  evergreen 
eioept  in  the  bleakest  localities,  where  it 
loses  its  leaves.  For  covering  walls, 
■robes,  pergolas,  arbours  &c.  it  is  most 
valnable. 

CuUare  rfc.  as  above. 

J.  revolutnm. — An  eversreen  Indian 
climber  closely  related  to  the  decidnoua 
J.  kumile.  It  has  alternate  pinnate 
leaves  composed  of  6-7  ovate  lanee-shaped 
or  elliptic  leaflets  on  short  stalks.  Flowers 
from  May  to  October,  bright  yellow,  very 
fragrant,  in  compound  corymbs  at  (he 
ends  of  the  branches.  C<nrolla  with  S 
blunt  segments. 

CitWare  de.  as  above.  Being  somewhat 
lender,  in  northern  parts  it  Is  better  to 
^ve  this  species  the  protection  of  a  wall. 
J,  pubigervm  is  very  near  this  species, 
bnt  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  so  nardy, 
nor  has  it  flowers  as  large. 

FORSYTHIA  (OouwK  Brll).  —  A 
genus  with  2  species  of  smooth  shrubs  re- 
sembling Jaiminvmt  nvdiftorum  in  habit. 
Leaves  opposite,  rarely  verticillate,  entire, 
or  pinnatoly  S-sected,  serrate,  deoidiious. 
Flowers  appearing  before  the  foliage, 
solitary,  from  a  pair  of  scales,  nodding, 
shortly  stalked,  yellow.  Cain-tube  short, 
nnmdish,  with  4  longer  lobes.     Corolla 


tube  short  and  broad,  with  4  much  longer 
lobes,  spreading  above.  Stamens  2,  at- 
tached to  the  base  of  (he  corolla.  Ovary 
2-oelled.      Capsule    oblong,   lealliery   or 

Culture  and  Propaga  I  ion. — Foreythias 
are  among  (he  choicest  of  early  spring- 
flowering  hardy  shrubs,  and  prolong  the 
season  of  ^eUow -flowered  climbers  of 
which  Jtwrntnttm  mtdiflorutn  is  the  fore- 
nmner.  Indeed  Forsythias  may  be  trained 
against  walls  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
Winter  Jasmine,  or  they  may  also  be 
grown  as  bushes  in  open  sunny  sitoationt 
in  beds  by  themselves  or  in  open  parts  of 
the  shmbbery. 

When  grown  agtunet  a  wall  the  shoots 
should  have  plenty  of  space  between  them, 
as  crowding  only  interferes  with  the  beau- 
tiful drooping  blossoniB.  If  thinning  out 
is  necessary,  the  twigs  are  best  removed 
just  after  flowering  in  the  same  way  as 
recommended  for  Jatminum  nudiflorum 
above.  Indeed  to  secure  a  grand  display 
of  blossom  in  spring  it  is  almost  necessary 
to  ont  the  shoots  Wk  (o  8  or  4  eyes  or 
bnds  when  the  flowers  are  over.  From 
each  bud  a  vigorous  shoot  will  spring  and 
will  have  a  hmg  season  to  grow  and  fully 
ripen  before  winter.  In  the  spring-time 
the  flowers  appear  from  almost  every 
joint,  and  the  shoots  for  their  whole  length 
are  literally  wreathed  in  yellow  beile. 

When  the  branohes  droop  on  to  the 
soil  roots  are  often  emitted  near  the  tips 
of  the  shoots  forming  natural  layers.  By 
this  means  it  is  easy  to  increase  the 
number  of  plants.  Cuttings  of  the  green 
shoots  may  also  be  inserted  in  sandy  soil 
under  handlights  during  the  Bummer  and 
kept  damp  and  shaded  until  rooted.  In 
autumn  tlie  ripened  shoots  may  also  be 
made  to  root,  and  after  wintering  in  cold 
frames  will  be  ready  for  planting  out  in 
spring,  Forsythias  would  probably  be 
easy  to  graft  on  stocks  of  the  Common 
Privet  {Liffitttmm  vulgare)  like  many 
other  plants  in  the  Olive  order,  but  it  is 
preferable  to  have  plants  on  their  own 
roots,  especially  as  they  are  so  readily 
obtuned. 


-This  is  a  hybrid 
obtained  b^  crossing;  F.  rutpema  and 
P.  viridiMttma,  It  is  intermediate  in 
character  between  its  parents  and  pro- 
mises to  become  eqnally  popular  witii 
ihsm. 

Culture  (te.  as  above. 
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1  {F.  Portunei;  F.  Sie- 
5oWt).— ^A' graoefnl  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese shrnb  with  long  twig^  br&nohaa  bear- 
ing both  simple  and  8^%)liolate  toothed 
leaves,  the  eentral  leaflet  of  which  is 
aboal  B  times  larger  than  the  other 
two.  Flowers  in  February  and  March, 
yellow,  drooping,  arranged  along  the 
steins  for  a  considerable  distance. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Maj  be 
erown  as  a  bush  or  against  a  wall. 
Plants  in  pots  are  eauly  forced  for  green- 
house and  conservatory  decoration  early 
in  the  year  before  the  natural  blooming 
period  oat  of  doors. 

F.  Tifidiniina  is  a  Japanese  shmb 
about  10  ft.  high,  and  is  tmaoitable  for 
elimbing  up  walls.  Its  leaves  are  all 
•imple,  entire,  linear  lance-shaped  or 
oblong  acute.  The  yellow  Sowers  appear 
in  March,  in  great  profusion  on  very  short 

Culture  itc.  as  above-     To  obtain  the 


5YRINGA  (L11.AC;  PwK  Tm«).~A 
genus  of  well-known  ornamental  smooth 
or  downy  shntbs,  with  opposite,  entire, 
or  rarely  pinnatelj-out,  deciduous  leaves. 
Flowers  in  three-forked  panicles  or 
terminal  clusters,  the  lower  or  outer  ones 
open  first,  but  sometimes  the  inner  ones. 
Calyx  bell-shaped,  irregularly  toothed. 
Corolla  tube  oylindrioal,  rarely  shortened, 
with  4  lobes.  Stamens  2,  attached  be- 
neath the  ton  of  the  tube.  Ovary  S-celled. 
Cap«ule  leauiery. 

Culture  and  Propagaiion.  —  From 
Easter  h>  Whitsuntide  the  Ulaos  ore  the 
finest  and  showiest  flowering  trees  of  the 
British  landscape,  the  deep  glossy  green 
foliage  often  being  almost  hidden  by  the 
immense  number  of  trusses  of  bloom,  the 
individual  blossoms  of  which  are,  com* 
paratively  spesJcing,  very  small.  The 
plants  thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  but 
DMome  luxuriant  in  deep  rich  loam. 
Unfbrtnnately  they  ore  often  neglected 
and  allowed  to  oecome  choked  with 
suckers  which  shoot  up  in  great  nambers 
from  the  base.  These  should  be  re- 
moved every  year,  as  they  simply  way- 
lay a  good  deal  of  the  nourishment  which 
would  be  of  more  use  to  the  main  plant. 
If  firesh  plants  are  required  the  rooted 
■ackers  may  be  used,  and  planted  out 
by  themselves  in  autumn  in  a  spare  piece 


of  ground  until  they  become  established 
and  fit  for  transplanting  to  their  per- 
manent positions.  Liloos  are  onen 
grafted  or  budded  on  the  common  Privet 
or  common  varieties,  bnt  after  a  few 
years  many  of  them  show  signs  of  decay, 
and  this  practice  is  never  to  be  recom- 
mended except  when  plants  cannot  be 
readily  obtained  otherwise.  Cuttings  of 
the  half-ripened  shoots  inserted  in  sandy 
soil  in  summer  under  handlists  or 
oold  frames  will  root,  if  kept  shaded  and 
moist  for  a  lime.  The  ripened  leafleaa 
wood  may  also  be  cut  into  IcTigths  of  8-9 
in.  and  inserted  in  the  autumn  8  or  4  in. 
deep.     In  frosty  weather  they  should  be 

Srotected  by  having  the  soil  covered  with 
tter  or  short  manure  to  prevent  the 
ground  craddug.  Many  of  the  beautiful 
varieties  so  much  used  for  forcing  eaiiy 
in  the  year  have  been  raised  from  seeds, 
but  are  now  grafted  or  budded  on  com- 
moner stocks  and  extensively  grown  oa 
the  Continent,  whence  they  are  imported 
every  year  to  this  counh-y.  Many  of 
them  have  the  flowers  artifloially 
blanched  by  being  grown  in  dark  sheds 
or  cellars  from  which  light  is  eioluded. 
The  temperature  is  kept  Dp  to  aboat  5G° 
or  60°  F.  by  means  of  stable  litter,  leaves 
fte.,  and  the  atmosphere  is  always  kept 
fairly  moist.  As  green  leaves  cannot 
form  in  the  dark  for  reasons  explained 
at  p.  22,  the  flower  brasses  alone  are 
produced,  and  used  in  a  out  state  with 
foliage  fsvm  other  plants  exposed  to  the 
light,  and  gently  forced  in  greenhouses. 

When  grown  in  large  bold  masses  or 
beds  in  the  outdoor  garden.  Lilacs  msJie 
efiMtive  pictures  on  the  landscape.  The 
different  varieties  may  be  grouped  to- 
gether, or  judieumsly  mixed,  not  only  as 
regards  he^ht  hot  uso  colour. 

S.  afflurenaia  (Liguttrina  omurensu). 
A  handsome  Chinese  and  Ji^mmm 
shrub  obout  5  or  6  ft.  high,  with  broadly 
ovate  pointed  leaves,  rounded  or  wedge- 
shaped  at  the  base,  smooth  above,  midrib 
and  veins  downy  beneath.  Flowers  in 
early  summer,  creamy  white,  in  dense 
rounded  trasses. 

CuliMTB  dc.  as  above. 

S.  chinensia  {S.  diibia ;  jS.  rothoma- 
genne). — This  is  known  as  the  Chinese 
or  Bouen  Lilac,  and  is  considered  by 
some  to  be  a  hybrid  between  8.  ptrtica 
and  S.  vttlgart*,  having  originated  at 
Bouen.    It  is  a  shrub  4-6  ft.  nigh,  with 
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amftll  BhiniDg  smooth  ovate  lanee-Bhaped 
laaves,  sli^tly  aoute  at  the  base  and 
pointed  at  the  apex.  Flowers  in  May 
Wid  June,  Balver'ahaiped,  intense  violet. 

AmoQR  ita  voriedeB  may  be  men- 
tioned aiba,  with  olmoat  pore  white 
flowera ;  mtteruit,  with  pale  IILm  flowers  ; 
mhra,  with  veiy  fine  rosy-red  flowers  ; 
ftnd  taageaina,  with  sweetly  scented  rofly- 
lilao  ones. 

CwUwra  tie.  as  above. 

S.  EbunIL  —  A  beantiihl  Himalayan 
flhrub  Bibont  6  ft.  high,  with  broadly 
elliptic  or  ovate  leaves  8-4  in.  Ions,  on 
stalks  ^1  in.  long.  Flowers  in  April, 
pOj^Uen  or  white,  etrongly  seented,  in 
dense  panicles  or  dusters,  the  oorolla 
having  a  rather  long  tobe.  The  variety 
wiriegata  haa  yellow- blotched  leaves, 
and  rotea  or  tn/Io«ii.  differs  firom  the  type 
la  having  h^y  instead  of  smooth  foliage. 

CvMuTt  ifc.  as  above. 

S.  japonica, — A  handsome  Japanese 
Lilac.  Closely  related  -to  S.  amuretms, 
bat  distinguished  firam  that  species  by  ita 
taller  statore  (in  Japan  it  reaches  a  height 
of  80  ft)  and  by  the  more  pointed  lobes  of 
the  corolla.  The  leaves  are  broadly  ovate 
ftnd  of  a  deep  shining  green  on  the  upper 
enrfaoe.  The  white  slightly  scented 
flowers  appear  in  June  and  Jnlyi  and  are 
borne  in  large  branched  panicles  a  foot  or 
more  in  length. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

S.  JodkML  —  A  distinct  Hungarian 
shrub  5- 10  il.  high.  Leaves  smooth, 
elliptic  lance -shaped,  acnte,  wrinkled, 
sligtttly  oiliate,  deep  shining  green  above, 
wlutisn  beneath,  on  short  stalks.  Flowers 
in  Hay,  bluish-purple,  with  a  slightly 
concave  corolla  limb,  and  borne  in  erect 
panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above. 

S.  obUta.  —  A  Chinese  shrub  readily 
distin^shed  by  its  large,  rather  fleshy, 
roandish  heBrt-sfaaned  leaves  Ij-S  in. 
across.  Flower*  in  May,  purple,  produced 
in  great  abundance.  There  Is  a  white- 
flowered  variety,  alha,  which  is  very 
rarely  seen. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above. 


A  bushy 

China,  having  slender,  velvety,  dark  red 
kanches,  and  opposite,  ovate-elliptic 
leaves,  with  blackish -purple  stalbs  and 
midribs.  Flowers  in  early  summer,  white, 


borne  in  dense  panicles.  The  variety 
pendula  is  distinguished  by  its  drooping 
or  '  weeping '  habit. 

Culture  efc,  aa  above. 

S.  persica  (Pertian  LHae). —  A 
handsome  shrub  4-7  ft.  high,  native  of 
A^faanistan  and  but  rarely  found  wild 
in  Persia.  It  has  smooth,  shining,  lance- 
shaped  acute  leaves  1-1  j  in.  long. 
Flowers  in  May  and  June,  bluish-purple, 
or  white  as  in  the  variety  oiid.  The 
variety  laciniata  baa  almost  all  the  leaven 
deeply  cut  into  8-5  or  more  narrow 
oblong  lobes. 

Culture  dc,  as  above. 

S.  villo**.— A  native  of  N,  China  8-6 
ft.  hi^h,  having  ovate  or  ovate  elliptic 
bluntish  leaves,  smooth  above,  hairy  on 
the  principal  nerves  beneath.  Flowera 
in  May,  blnish -purple  or  rosy -lilac, 
Bweet  -  scented,  with  a  Blender  corolla  •  tube 
and  oblong  reflezed  lobes. 

Culture  i€c.  as  above. 

S,  vulgaris.  —  This  is  the  common 
■  Lilac '  or  '  Pipe  tree.'  It  is  a  native  of 
North  Persia,  and  was  first  brought  to 
Vienna,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  the  Flemish  diplomatist 
Buebecq.  From  Vienna  it  soon  spread 
all  over  Europe,  and  is  now  also  largely 
cultivated  in  N.  America.  It  grows  from 
8  to  20  ft.  high,  and  has  smooth,  heut- 
shaped  or  ovate-cordate  leaves,  broader 
than  those  of  S.  pertiea.  Flowers  in 
May,  lilac,  purple,  or  white  as  in  the 
variety  alba,  and  boruc  in  large  conical 

There  are  many  fine  varieties  of  the 
Common  Lilac,  with  single  and  double 
flowers.  Among  the  single- flowered 
varieties  may  be  mentioned,  aUta  grandi- 
flora,  aUta  magna,  alba  virginaUt,  Marie 
Legr/mge,  all  excellent  whites,  especially 
the  last  named.  Among  the  single 
ooloiu^d  varieties  are  E.  Lemoine,  La 
Tour  d'Auvergne,  Leon  Simcm,  Soiwenir 
de  L.  8path  (the  deepest  coloured 
variety  with  dark  and  brilliant  crimson- 
purple  flowers),  Virginiti  (mIc  pink), 
Charlet  X.,  Louis  Van  Boutle,  Dr. 
Lindley,  Delpkive  (reddish -violet),  PhiU- 
mon  4c. 

The  double-flowering  kinds  include 
Alpkonte  LaoalUe,  Le  Oauloit,  Le- 
moinei,  MatMeu  de  DomhatU,  Michel 
Buehner,  Sanunciiliflora,  RenoneuU, 
Rvbella,  Madame  Lemoine,  and  Preti- 
dent  Grivy-tvH  coloured  except  Madame 
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Lffmoine,  which  is  a.  very  fine  double 

CiiUtiTe  dc.  as  above. 

FRAXINU5  <AsB).  —  A  geimB  of 
large  or  om&mental  trees  with  decidnona, 
opposite,  oddly  pinnate,  or  very  rarely 
undivided,  often  serrate  leaves,  and  dense 
axillary  olnsten  of  polygamons  or 
dicecioiu  flowaiB.  Calj^  unall,  4-lobed 
or  absent.  Petals  none,  or  2-4,  free  or 
united  at  the  base  in  pairs.  Stamens  2, 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  petals,  or 
bypogynouB.  Ovary  3-celled.  Fruit  a 
samara  or  '  key,'  winged  at  the  tip  and 

Cultmre  and  PropagatuM.  —  The 
Ashes  prefer  a  rich  loamy  soil,  but  will 
floarish  in  any  ordinary  good  Mil,  in 
sitoations  where  they  will  be  sheltered 
from  bleak  winds.  They  are  most  suit- 
able for  iMge  parks  or  pleasure  grouods. 
Increase  is  usually  by  means  of  seeds, 
but  piany  of  the  rarer  Idnde  are  grafted 
or  budded  on  commoner  stocks,  and  when 
done  on  the  top  of  a  tall  standard,  weep- 
ing varieties  are  obtained.  The  seeds 
ripen  in  the  autmnn,  and  are  best  kept 
mixed  with  sand  until  the  following 
^ring  or  even  autumn,  as  they  do  not  as 
a  rule  germinate  the  same  year  as  they 
ripen.  They  should  be  sown  in  beds  of 
good  sandy  loato,  and  after  about  two 
seasons  the  seedlings  may  be  transplanted 
about  6  in.  apart  in  rows  not  nearer  than 
18  in.  to  each  other.  Here  they  may 
remain  for  two  years  more,  after  which 
they  will  be  fit  foe  transplanting  to  their 
permanent  quarters  in  the  antumn  or 
early  spring  during  mild  weather.  The 
indigenous  species  reproduce  themselves 
naturally  from  seeds,  which  are  blown  by 
the  wind  oonMdorable  distances  from  the 
parent  tree.  They  germinate  freely  and 
grow  vigorously  in  almost  any  soil. 

There  ore  about  60  species,  but  the 
following  is  a  selection  of  some  of  the 
most  ornamental.  The  Mountain  Ash 
(Pyrws  Aucuparia)  and  the  Prickly  Ash 
\Zanthoxylum  amerieanum)  belong  to 
difleient  orders,  and  are  described  at 
p.  405  and  p.  296  respectively. 

F.  americana  (F.  acuminata ;  F.  alba ; 
F.  Curliti;  F.  epiplera  ;  F.  juglandi- 
folia).  —  White  Ath.  —  A  splendid  tree 
30-40  ft.  high,  native  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Canada.  It  is  readily  distinguished 
from  the  Common  English  Ash  [F.  exeel- 
iticr)   by  its  lighter,  brownish-grey  bark 


and  pale  green  leaves,  whieb  are  oom- 
posed  of  2-4  pairs  of  ovate  or  ovate- 

Kinted,  shining  serrate  leafiels  3-5  in. 
ig.  Flowers  in  April  and  May,  white, 
in  terminal  panicles.  The  variety  l^Ui- 
foUa  has  broader  leaves  than  the  typical 
White  Ash. 

F,  pubeieetu  (also  known  ae  F,  ni^ra, 
F.  penTitgloaniea,  and  F.  lomenlota),  the 
Bed  Ask  or  Black  A*h,  is  very  simil^ 
but  is  a  smaller  tree,  with  de<ep  tuown 
bark,  leaves  downy  beneath,  and  greenish- 
yellow  flowers. 

CuUure  rfc.  as  above.  It  thrives  nett 
the  sides  of  lakes,  ponds  &c.,  or  in  moist 

F.  excelsior.— A  beautiful  and  highly 
ornamental  shade  tree  SO-80  ft  high,  ta 
even  more,  native  of  the  British  Islands, 
Central  and  Sonth  Europe,  and  N.  Aria. 
The  leavee  consist  of  4-7  pairs  of  oblong 
lance-shaped  serrate  leaflets,  1-S  in.  long. 
Flowers  from  March  to  May,  polygamous, 
greenish -yellow,  in  dense  small  axillary 
panicles,  with  purple -black  stamens. 

Cultivation  has  produced  and  perpetu- 
ated a  large  number  of  distinct  and 
handsome  varieties,  of  which  the  '  Weep- 
ing Ash,'  with  branches  drooping  to  the 
ground  ;  the  '  Curl-leaved  Ash,'  with  deep 
green,  wrinkled  and  curled  leaves,  are 
fairly  well-known.  There  Is  also  a 
variety  (timpKcifolia  or  monopkylta)  in 
which  the  leaves  are  entire  instead  of 
being  divided  into  leaBets ;  and  many 
others  to  be  found  in  nureerymen'a  cata- 
logues, such  as  aurea,  aurea  ponduUi, 
crt*pa,  foliis  argmtUit,  hcrttonlaiii, 
lieteropmfUa^  lulsa,  monttroia,  myrti- 
folia,,  pendula,  teolopendnfolia,  tpaeta- 
bUit,  viridit,  ke.,  the  names  of  which  give 
an  idea  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  plant. 

Culture  etc.  as  above. 

F.  Onins  (P.  argentea ;  F.  Tofundi- 
folia;  Omus  ewopma). — Floxuering  or 
Manna  Aih. — A  handsome  free-flowering 
tree  20-SO  ft.  high,  native  of  S.  Europe, 
resembling  the  Conunon  Ash  in  appear- 
ance. It  may  be  recognised  by  its  young 
branches  being  purple  or  livid,  and  dotted 
with  yellow,  and  lance-shaped  or  elliptie 
leaflets,  stalked  and  serrated,  and  hairy 
or  downy  beneath.  Flowers  also  later  in 
May  and  June,  greenish -white,  in  dense 
clusters,  all  over  the  tree.  The  variety 
alba  has  white  flowers,  with  dark  puiple- 
brown  stamens ;  violacea  has  flowers  of' 
a  greyish- violet   hue.    Theee    are    both 
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aeedling  fbniu,  notable  for  the  dwartoeu 
and  freedom  of  flowerioK. 

There  are  BevsraJ  oUier  species,  such 
aa  F.  Marieii  and  F.  parvifolia,  not  so 
well  known  in  this  country. 

Culture  <te.  as  above. 

FONTANESIA.— A  genus  contain- 
inff  one  or  two  spMies  of  ornamental 
nriTfit-like  shraba,  with  opposite  entire 
leaves,  and  small  flowers  in  axillary  and 
terminal  raoeniee  or  ponicleH.  Calyx  4- 
toothed.  Petals  4,  free,  or  united  aboat 
the  middle.  Stamens  2,  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  petals. 

CuUwre  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  He  not  very  well  known.  They 
thrive  in  ordinary  soil,  and  may  be 
inoreaBed  by  layers  and  outtinga  in  the 
aame  way  as  the  Forsythias  (p.  637). 

F.  ForbmeL  —  A  beantif ul  Chinese 
shrab  10-12  ft.  hieh,  with  ronghish  bark, 
and  lanee-shaped,  long  pointed  leaves, 
dossy  green  above,  paler  beneath. 
Flowars  in  smnmer,  creamy  yellow,  in 
aiiilary  and  terminal  panicles. 

Cuitura  rfc.  as  above. 

F.  phiOyrteoidea.— A  Syrian  shrub  like 
the  preceding  in  almost  every  way,  and 
probably  only  a  geographical  variety  of  it. 

Culture  ic.  aa  above. 

PHILLTREA  (Jabminb  Box  ;  Mock 
Pritbt). — This  genua  contains  4  species 
of  ornamental,  smooth,  everf^reen  shrubs, 
with  opposite,  entire,  or  serrulate  leaves. 
Flowers  email,  in  BMllary  clnsteis.  Calyx 
short,  broadly  4-lobed.  Corolla  tiibe 
short,  with  4  broad,  blunt  lobes.  Sta- 
mens 2.  Fmit,  an  ovoid  or  round,  fleshy, 
1-2-Beeded  drupe. 

Culture  and  PTopngatum. — IHiillyreaa 
thrive  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  but  delight 
in  a  deep  rich  loam.  They  are  splendid 
shrubbery  plants,  and  ^ways  attract 
attention  by  their  compact  habit  and 
beautiful  deep  green,  leathery  leaves. 
Cutting  of  the  ripened  shoots  may  be 
struck  m  sandy  soil  in  late  summer  and 
aatunm  under  a  liandlight  or  cold  frame, 
or  the  lower  branches  may  be  layered. 
Thev  are  often  grafted  low  down  on  stocks 
of  tne  Privet,  but  are  aa  a  rule  much 
better  when  grown  ou  their  own  roots. 
Beaidea  cuttings  the  branches  may  also  be 
layered  in  autumn  and  severed  from  the 
parent  plant  in  spring  or  autumn  if  well 


P.  aiq^mtifolia.  —  A  native  of  Italy 
and  Spain,  S-10  ft.  high,  with  dott«d 
branches,  linear  lanee-shaped  leaves,  and 
clusters  of  white  flowers  produced  in 
Majr.  Braehiata,  lanceolata,  roimarin>- 
foha,  and  lalicifolia  are  forma  or 
synonyms  of  this  species,  their  chief 
pecul^rities  being  expressed  by  the  name. 
They  require  Weltered  poeitione  in 
northern  parte  of  the  country. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

P.  decoia  (P.  laurifolia;  P.  vUmori- 
niana). — A  beautiful  shrub,  6- 10  ft.  high, 
native  of  Asia  Minor,  with  oblong,  lance- 
shaped,  acute  leaves,  i-6  in.  long,  deep 
green,  leathery.  Flowers  in  Uay,  white, 
BQcceeded  by  reddish -purple  frnits,  about 
the  size  of  SlDes,  and  ripe  in  September. 

This  is  a  much  hardier  plant  than  the 
S  other  species,  and  will  stand  frost  when 
the  others  are  badly  injured.  Owing  to 
its  smooth  glossy  leaves,  it  stands  dirt 
and  dust  very  well,  and  may  therefore  be 
reoonunended  for  shrubberies  near  large 
mann&cturing  towns.  In  nurserymen's 
catalogues  it  will  be  found  under  one  or 
other  of  its  synonyma,  but  rarely  under 
its  correct  name,  decora. 

CuUure  ic.  as  above. 

P.  latifoUa. — A  fine  ornamental  shrub 

or  tree,  reaching  a  height  of  20-80  ft.  in 
8.  Europe,  its  native  habitat.  Leaves 
ovate,  rounded  at  the  base,  serrate,  the 
young  ones  somewhat  lobed  at  the  base. 
Flowers  in  May,  white. 

This  ia  a  very  popular  plant  for 
ahrubberiee,  and  has  several  varieties  or 
synonyms,  the  best  known  being  ilid/olia 
and  Tolundi/oHa. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

P.  media.  —  A  native  of  8.  Europe, 
10-15  ft.  high,  with  lance-shaped  leaves 
slightly  serrated  in  the  middle,  and  6- 
nerved.  Flowers  in  May,  whitie.  Pen- 
dula  is  a  variety  with  drooping  branches 
and  ianee.shaped  leaves ;  bunfoUa  has 
roundish  Box-like  leaves ;  and  virgata 
(known  also  as  liguttrifolia  and  oleie- 
foUa)  has  oblong,  lonce-ahsiped.  Privet- 
like  leaves. 

Cultwe  tte.  aa  above. 

OSHANTHUS.  —A  genua  with  7 
species  of  smooth  trees  or  ehmbs,  having 
opposite,  evergreen,  entire,  or  toothed 
leaves,  and  anuUl  flowers  in  axillarv 
duaters,   or  racemea.     Calyx  4-toothed. 
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Coroll*  with  4  bcoftd,  Unnt  lobes. 
StamenB  2,  rarely  4.  Ovary  2-ceUed. 
Drape  ovoid  or  round, 

Cmllv/re  and  Propagation.  —  Theae 
platttB  thrive  tmder  tbe  Bome  oonditiona 
ftB  the  Fhillyreos,  and  ma;  be  increased 
in  the  same  way  by  means  of  cuttings 
inserted  in  sandy  soU  in  late  summer  and 
autuniD  undei  handlights,  or  in  cold 
frames ;  and  also  by  layering  the  branches 

An  excellent  compost  for  these  plants 
IB  a  good  tich  sandy  loam  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  peat  or  leaf  mould ; 
but  they  will  also  flonrish  in  ordinary 
good  and  well'dxained  garden  soil. 

O.  amerlcMinB.  —  A  native  of  North 
America,  abont  6  ft.  high,  with  some- 
what 4-angled  branches,  and  leathery, 
elliptic,  lance- shaped,  shining  green 
leaves,  about  4  in.  long.  Flowers  in 
June,  white,  in  cluHtere  of  three. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  This  species 
is  rarely  met  with  in  cultivation. 

O.  Aqnifolinm.—A  handsome  Holly- 
like Japanese  shrub,  4-6  ft.  high,  with 
oval  or  oblong,  prickly  toothed,  leathery 
leaves,  of  a  deep  shilling  green  colour, 
and  varying  a  good  deal  in  size.  Flowers 
in  autumn,  white,  sweet  .scented.  O. 
ilin/oUu*  is  a  form  with  a  more  dense 
and  compact  habit,  and  smaller  leaves. 
There  are  also  varieties  of  this  with 
silvery  and  golden  variegation,  known 
respectively  as  argenteo-marginatua  and 
aurEo-tna-fginatui.  Myrtifolius  has  rigid 
Myrtle-like  leaves,  without  spines ;  and 
rotii/ndifolia»  has  stiff  leathery  roundish 
leaves.  The  variety  purpuraacens  is  re- 
markable for  the  purple  sheen  of  the  young 
leaves,  especially  on  the  under  surface. 
With  the  advance  of  age  the  purple  tint 
gradually  becomes  dinmied,  but  the 
variety  is  always  easily  distinguished  from 
any  of  the  others  ;  and  it  also  bears  the 
reputation  of  being  much  hardier  than  the 
variegated  forms,  and  even  the  green  ones. 
Culture  de.  as  above. 

O.  frsgjani  (OleafragraTti). — A  hand- 
some shrub  6-10  ft.  high,  native  of  China 
and  Japan.  Leaves  elliptic,  lance-shaped, 
pointed,  slightly  serrate,  about  2  in.  long, 
shining  green  above,  paler  beneath. 
Flowers  from  June  to  August,  white  or 
yellowish,  and  doliciously  fragrant. 

CuUure  dc.  as  above.  Except  in  the 
mildest  parte  of  the  sonth  and  west  this 
shrub    is  not  hardy  in    the    open    air. 


Wherever  it  can  be  grown  out  of  doors, 
even  with  a  little  protection  in  winter,  it 
is  well  worth  the  space  it  fills,  owing  to  it* 
neat  appearance  and  the  fragruioe  of  ita 
blossoms. 

CHIONANTHUS  (Pkikoe  Tekb).— 
This  genua  contains  S  nrecies  of  smooth 
or  downy  trees  or  shmbs,  with  oppoate 
entire  leaves,  and  white  flowers  in  8- 
forked  panicles.  Calyx  4-lobod.  Corolla 
tube  short,  with  4  Long,  linear  lobes. 
Stamens  2.  Ovary  2-eelled.  Drupe 
ovoid    or  oblong,  with  one,  rarely  2-8 

C.  retusus.— A  low-growing  Chinese 
shrub,  with  long-Btalked,  obovate,  refuse 
leaves,  hairy  on  the  under  sar&ce. 
Flowers  in  May,  white,  sweet-scented. 

Culture  dc.  the  same  as  for  C. 
virginiciui  below. 

C.  virgfinlcua. — An  ornamental  North 
American  species  10-12  ft.  high  in  this 
country,  but  often  attaining  a  height  of 
about  SO  ft.  in  a  wild  state.  Leaves 
smooth,  oval,  oblong,  or  obovate  lance- 
shaped.  Flowers  in  June  and  July,  white, 
in  long,  drooping  racemes,  from  the  axila 
of  the  leaves,  with  narrow  fringe-like 
petals  which  suggested  the  popular  name 
of  the  genns. 

Cultart  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  and  C.  retutti*  require  to  be 
grown  in  warm  loamy  soil  with  sand, 
peat  or  leaf  mould  added.  Although  ex- 
perience hna  proved  the  Fringe  Tree  to  be 
hardy  in  most  parts,  it  is  apt  to  snfCer  in 
severe  winters  ii  exposed  to  bleak  winds. 
Both  species  may  he  increased  by  imported 
seeds  sown  in  cold  frames,  or  by  layers 
made  during  the  autumn.  Sometimes  C. 
virginicuM  is  grafted  or  embedded  on  the 
Common  Ash  and  does  very  well.  Cuttings 
of  the  ripened  shoots  may  be  inserted  xa 
sandy  soil  in  cold  frames  and  kept  close 
and  shaded  for  some  time  with  a  littla 
attention,  as  they  are  not  inclined  to  root 
very  readily. 

LIGUSTRUM  (Privbt).  —  A  genns 
containing  about  26  species  of  smooth 
bushes  or  shrubs  with  opposite  entire 
leaves,  and  flowers  usually  white,  in 
8- forked  panicles  or  dusters  at  ths 
ends  of  the  branches.  Calyi  trunoate  or 
4.toothed.  Corolla  fimnet -shaped,  4-lobed. 
Stamens  9.  Ovary  2-cellad.  Berry  some- 
what drupaceous,  with  1-8  seeds. 

Culture     and     Propagatityn.  —  The 
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Privets  tm  eadly  grown  in  wy  ordinary 
soil,  but  prefer  a  deep  loam.  Owing  to 
their  very  smooth  ituning  leaves  being 
eaaily  cleaoied  of  dirt  by  the  rain,  the 
plants  are  OBefiil  for  ahrubberies  near 
smoky  towns.  They  are  prapaaated  by 
seeds  sown  in  spring  or  the  lollowiog 
autumn,  after  having  bean  mixed  and 
cleansed  from  pulp  in  sand.  A  better 
way,  however,  is  to  root  cnttinge  of  the 
green  or  ripened  ahoott  in  sandy  soil 
under  handlights  or  oold  frames  during 
the  summer  and  autumn.  The  branches 
■nearer  the  ground  may  also  be  layered 
during  the  same  season.  When  grown 
as  hedges,  the  plants  are  best  oupped 
about  September  or  October,  and  although 
thev  may  look  bare  for  a  time,  they  will 
maKe  beautiful  green  hedges  by  spring. 

L.  corixceum.  —  This  is  a  distinct 
Japanese  plant  rarely  exceeding  9-4  ft. 
in  height,  and  having  blunt  ovate. oblong 
or  roundish  deep  glossy  green  leathery 
leaves,  and  greenish-white  flowers  in 
anmmer.  There  is  a  variety  called  vohi- 
tum  in  which  the  leaves  are  somewhat 
rolled  up.    A  good  rook  plant. 

CuUwre  dte.  as  above. 

L.  Ibota  (L.  amuTen*e).  ~  A  pretty 
compact- growing  Japanese  shrub  aboat 
8  ft.  high,  with  slender,  twiggy  branches, 
and  blnntly  ovate  or  emptio,  rarely 
lance-shaped  leaves,  the  midribs  of  whioh 
are  hairy  on  the  under  side.  Flowers  In 
summer,  white,  salver-shaped,  freely  pro- 
duced in  spikes. 

CulluTe  dc.  as  above. 

L.  ^apooicnm  (L.  glahrum  ;  L.  Keller- 
manm;  L.SiebolM;  L.  tyrijigceJUyTUm). 
A  beautiful  strong-growing  Japanese 
Privet  6-8  ft.  high,  having  oblong-ovate 
rather  pointed  glossy  green  leaves,  and 
large  clusters  of  white  and  slightly 
perfumed  flowers  in  June.  The  variety 
■macrophyllum  is  recognised  by  its  larger 
and  broader  leaves,  and  variegalumoj 
the  leaves  being  edged  and  marbled  with 
silvery-white. 

This  makes  a  splendid  hedge,  being  ■ 
bx  stronger  and  more  omamentaJ  looking 
than  the  common  British  Privet.  The 
young  growths  a<e  of  a  beautiful  purplish 
tint,  whioh  looks  charming  agamst  the 
deep  green  of  the  older  feline. 

Culture  <te.  as  above. 

L.  lucldam  {L.  magnolitefolium  ; 
L.  itrietum),  —  A  handsome  evergreen 


Chinese  shrub  8-12  ft.  high,  known  as 
the  '  Woa  Tree.'  Leaves  otoI,  oval-Ianoe- 
shaped  elliptic  or  roundish,  nhiuing  green. 
Flowers  iu  autumn,  white,  in  terminal 
clusters.  The  variety  Alinimi  has  dark 
green  wavy  leaves  irregularly  variegated 
with  pate  yellow.  There  is  a  form  of 
laeidum  in  which  the  leaves  are  variegated 
with  white  ;  another  with  gold  ;  and  still 
another  called  (rtcoior. 

Culture  ifc,  as  above. 

L.  maasaJongianum  {L.  anguiH- 
folium;  L.  myrd/oltwrn ;  L.  rotmarini- 
foKum,;  L.  tpieatum).  ~  A  pretty  but 
not  well'known  evergreen  shrub  about 
6  ft.  high,  native  of  the  Khaeia  Hills, 
having  smooth,  Uneu  lance- shaped, 
shortly  stalked  leaves,  and  white  flowers, 
borne  in  sununer  in  nnmerous,  dense, 
much-branched  panicles  at  the  ends  of 
the    branches    and    emitting   a  peculiar 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

L.  OToliTolium  {L.  calif omicuni),—  A 
beautiful  free-flowering  Japanese  Privet 
with  oval  or  oval-eUiptic  or  obovate 
shortly  stalked  leaves,  deep  glossy  green 
above,  paler  beneath.  Flowers  in 
summer,  white,  in  numerous  clusters. 
The  variety  variegaium  has  beautiful 
yellow-blotched  leaves  when  yoang, 
paesing  into  a  silvery  variegation  with 
age.  The  finest  form,  however,  is  that 
known  as  aureum,  popularly  called  the 
'Golden  Privet,'  now  extensively  culti- 
vated on  account  of  its  beautiful  golden 
and  green  foliage,  which  is  remaric- 
ably  brilliant  at  great  distancea  when 
the  plants  are  grown  in  masses.  This 
variety  must  be  grown  folly  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  away  from  the  shade  of  trees, 
hedges  or  we^,  to  obtain  the  ^lU  glow  of 
its  golden  colour.  In  the  shade  the 
leaves  gradually  revert  to  the  green 
form.  The  tops  of  the  shoots  strike 
readily  in  cold  frames  in  spring  or 
antumn.  Toung  plants  make  effective 
edgings,  while  older  and  taller  ones  make 
splendid  hedges.  There  is  a  variety  called 
irutahile  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  leaves 
are  sometimes  alternate,  sometimes  oppo- 
site, and  sometimes  in  whorls  of  three. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

L.  QoihouL  —  A  somewhat  straggling 
Chinese  shrub  about  6  ft.  high,  with  wiry 
purplish  branches  covered  with  a  slight 
down.  Leaves  oblong  or  oblong  ovate. 
dark  shining  green.    Flowers  in  October 
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and  November,  later  than  an;  other 
epeciea,  white,  in  loose  pHiioleB  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches  and  also  in  the  &iils 
of  the  npper  leaves. 

Culture  tic.  as  above.  GrowB  well  in 
any  poor  soil,  but  of  course  does  better  in 

I>  unenM  [L.  Ibola  villogum ;  L. 
villotwm).  —  A  more  or  less  evergreen 
Chinese  shrub  12-20  ft.  high,  with  ovate 
lance-ahaped  leaves,  shining  green  above, 
hairy  beneath.  Flo  were  in  summer, 
white,  in  loose  terminal  panicles.  The 
variety  •nanu.m  is  a  distinct  and  pretty 
form,  somewhat  horizont^  In  growth, 
having  masses  of  creamy  white  flowers 
all  over  the  plant. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 

L.  apicatum  (L.  jiepalejue).  —  A.  de- 
ciduous species  6-S  ft.  high,  native  of 
NepanL  Leaves  elliptic  acute,  hairy 
beneath  as  well  as  the  branches.  Flowers 
in  summer,  white,  crowded,  in  spicate 
clusters. 

Cultwre  itc.  as  above.  This  species  is 
rarely  seen,  and  is  probably  not  hardy  in 
tbo  colder  parts  of  the  kingdom. 


L.  Tulg;are  (Comtnon  Privel),  —  A 
well  known  British  shmb  6-10  ft.  highr 
also  distributed  over  Europe  and  N. 
Africa.  Leav^  elliptic  luice-sbaped, 
deep  shining  green.  Flowers  in  sonuner, 
sweet'scented,  white  at  first,  but  ptianging 
to  reddiih-brown  in  oompound  racemes, 
and  succeeded  by  deep  porple-hUok 
berries  in  autumn. 

The  variety  buxifoliiim  is  distinct  <hi 
aoeoont  of  its  broader  leaves,  whieli 
persist  much  lo^er  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  form.  Fruetu-htUwia  or  xan- 
thocarpum  is  denser  in  habit,  and  ha* 
bright  golden-yellow  berries ;  pendulum 
has  a  weeping  habit,  and  is  sometimea 
grafted  on  the  top  of  a  stem  4-S  ft. 
high,  and  variegatum  has  the  foliaga 
prettily  marbled  with  a  bri^t  golden 
colour. 

The  Common  Privet  is  a  biriv  good 
hedge  plant,  but  used  by  itself,  while  nice 
and  green,  is  very  flexible  and  easily 
swayed  by  strong  winds.  It  is  used  a 
good  deal  too  maoh  in  shmbberies,  where 
many  finer  and  quite  as  hardy  ahrabs 
wonld  grow  welL 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 


LXXII.    APOCYNACEjE-Periwinkle  Order 

An  order  of  trees  or  shrubs,  rarely  herbs,  often  climbers,  with  milky  juloe. 
Leaves  opposite,  rarely  whorled,  entire.  Stipules  none  or  rudimentary. 
Flowers  regular,  hermaphrodite,  solitary  or  in  cymes.  Calyx  4-5-lobed. 
Corolla  gamopetalous,  salver-shaped  or  funnel-shaped ;  throat  naked  or  wi^ 
scales :  lobes  usually  oblique,  twisted  in  bud.  Stameaa  5,  rarely  4,  on  the 
tube  or  throat  of  the  oorolla ;  anthers  free  or  united  and  adhering  to  the 
stigma.  Disc  none,  or  ringed.  Ovary  superior,  oonsisting  of  2  free  or  united 
carpels.  Style  short,  dilated,  with  a  thickened  entire  or  2-cleft  stigma  often 
constricted  in  the  middle.  Fruit  of  2  many-seeded  follicles,  a  berry,  or  drupe. 
This  order  contiuns  more  than  100  genera  and  about  900  species  mostly 
natives  of  the  tropics  and  sub-tropics.  The  genera  and  species  described 
below  are  about  the  only  hardy  representatives  of  the  order  grown  out  of 
doors  in  the  British  Islands,  but  there  are  a  largei  number  of  beautiful  species 
cultivated  in  hothouses. 

AMSONIA.  —  A  smalt  genus  of 
smooth  or  downy  erect  herbs  or  bushes 
with  alternate  membranous  leaves,  and 
mostly  bine  flowers  borne  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches  in  clustered  or  corymbose 
oyrnes.  Calyx  G-parted.  Corolla  salver- 
shaped,  with  oblong  or  lance- shaped 
twisted  lobes.    Stamens  6.    Ovary  of  2 


distinct  carpels  having  a  thread-like  etyle- 
surmounted  by  a  thickened  stigma. 
Pollioles  2,  erect,  cylindrical,  many- 
seeded. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Am- 
sonias  are  pretty  herbaceous  perennials 
which  flourish  in  partial^  shaded  parts 
of  the  flower  border  or  vi»  matins  of 
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shniblMrleB  in  ordiiuu?  garden  or  paat; 
mU.  They  oie  uBUolly  increased  by 
dividing  the  rootetocke  in  earl;  autunm 
or  spring.  They  may  also  be  inoreoeed 
by  onttingB  of  the  shoots  inserted  in 
sandy  soU  under  a  handligbt  during  the 
Bmnmer  monthB.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown 
in  cold  frames  inantomnor  spring,  so  that 
the  seedlings  may  be  ready  for  planting 
out  in  light  firesh  soil  either  in  aatiunn  or 
spring,  according  to  the  date  of  sowing. 
A.  aalidfolia. — A  pretty  N.  American 

Cnnial  lj-2  ft.  hi^h,  with  smooth 
B-shaped  acute  Willow-like  leaves. 
Flowers  from  May  to  July,  ptde  blue, 
funnel-shaped,  petals  hairy  on  the  inside. 
This  is  closely  related  to  the  following 
species,  and  Is  even  regarded  as  a  variety 
of  it  by  some. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

A.  TabemKinontana  (A.  latifolia; 
TaberncBmontana  Amsonia).  —  A  native 
of  Carolina  lJ-8  ft.  high,  with  ovate 
lance-shaped  acute  shortly  stalked  leaves. 
Flowers  in  early  sommer,  pale  blue,  with 
lance-shaped  acute  petals  slightly  hairy 
on  the  outside. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

RHAZYA. — A  genus  having  only  a 
eonple  of  epeoies  of  smooth  erect-growiug 
bnahes,  with  alternate  thiokish  leaves  and 
flowers  in  loose  oymes  or  olnsters  at  the 
ends  of  the  shoots.  Calyx  with  5  taper- 
ing segments.  Corolla  salver-shaped, 
with  a  cylindrical  tube,  and  5  lobes  twisted 
is  bud.  Stamens  enclosed  and  seated 
above  the  middle  of  the  tube.  Ovary 
wiUi  2  distinct  carpels,  becoming  erect, 
and    narrow    cylintMcaJ    folHcles    when 

R.  cwieatali*.  —  An  attractive  little 
bnsh  1^-2  &.  hi^h,  native  of  Greece  and 
6.  Western  Asia.  The  erect  umple 
stems  have  lance-shaped  a6nte  leaves, 
2-3  in.  long,  osually  alternate,  bat 
occasionally  oppoeite  near  the  base.  The 
starry  soft  blue  flowers,  with  pointed 
aegments,  appear  in  June  in  loose  dusters 
at  the  ends  of  the  shoots. 

Cxdtwre  and  Propagation.  ^  Thib 
plant  makes  a  compact  bush,  and 
flooriahes  in  ordinary  well-drained  garden 
soil.  It  looks  ornamental  in  the  rook 
{garden,  and  likes  partially  tdiaded  posi- 
tions. In  bleak  loisalities  it  may  possibly 
require  slight  protection  with  a  little 
straw  or  litter  during  severe  frosts.  It 
may  be  increased  by  oattinga  of  the  non- 


VINCA  (Pkbiwinklb). — A  genus  con- 
taining about  10  species  of  erect  or  trailing 
herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  opposite  leaves 
and  rather  large,  solitary  flowers  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  Calyx  5-parted. 
Corolla  salver-shaped  with  a  oylindrioa] 
tube  bearded  within,  and  5  broad  twisted 
lobes.  Stamens  G.  Ovary  of  2  distinct 
carpels,  style  thread-like,  surmounted  by 
a  diick  viscid  stigma  in  a  cup-shaped 
refleied  membrane.  Follicles  2,  erect  or 
spreading,    narrowly  cylindrical,  many- 

Culture  and  Propagation. — The  Peri- 
winkles are  well-known  trailing  perennials 
nsehl  for  covering  banks,  stumps  of  old 
trees,  monads  of  old  stones  or  rocks,  in 
the  pleasare  ground,  wild  garden,  or 
woods.     They  grow  in  almost  any  soil  and 


may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  plante 
in  either  antunin  or  springi  or  by  portions 
of  the  trailing  stems  which  may  have 
developed  roots  in  contact  with  the  soil. 
The  following  are  the  only  hardy  species 
grown,  bnt  V.  rowa,  with  rosy  or  white 
flowers,  is  a  pretty  greenhouse  plant 
known  as  '  Old  Maid '  or  '  Madagascar 
Periwinkle.' 

V.  herbacea.  —  A  native  of  Eastern 
Europe,  with  stems  at  first  erect,  after- 
wards trailing,  and  rooting,  flowering  as 
they  increase  in  length,  and  dying  down 
in  winter.  Leaves  about  1  in.  long,  some, 
what  2-ranked,  elliptic  or  lance-shaped, 
blnntish.  Flowere  from  April  to  July, 
and  again  in  September,  pnrple-blue, 
bearded  in  the  centre  and  at  the  throat, 
with  obliquely  ovate  pointed  coroUa 
lobes. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

V.  BOMiot  (Band  Plant  :  Cut  Finger). 
This  is  the  lai^er  Periwinkle,  found  in 
the  woods,  copses,  and  hedgerows  of  the 
British  Islands.  It  has  tough  trailing 
stems,  rooting  at  the  tips  or  joints,  and 
furnished  with  elliptic  ovate,  shortly 
stalked  leaves  2-4  in.  long.  Flowere  in 
April  and  May,  about  2  in.  across,  bluish- 
purple,  very  rarely  producing  seed,  The 
variety  elegantiinma  has  the  leaves 
beautifully  edged  and  marbled  with 
creamy  white.  There  is  also  a  white- 
flowered  variety,  albn. 

C»U«r«  <fc.  as  above. 
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V.  medui  (F.  aevl\^ora).—A  natiTe  of 
the  MediterrEmean  region,  with  flowerlaaa 
stems  trailing,  the  others  besfing  the 
flowers  erect  and  a  foot  or  more  high. 
Leaves  ovate -elliptic,  nurowed  at  both 
ends,  shining  green,  1-2  in.  long.  Flowera 
in  August,  blue,  with  obliquely  ovate 
pointed  lobes.  Besides  the  names  given 
above,  this  species  is  also  known  as  V, 
digormU. 

Culttire  de.  as  above. 

V.  minor.  —  This  is  similar  to  F. 
major,  but  has  much  smaller  leaves  and 
flowers,  the  latter  only  about  1  in.  across. 
There  are  also  white-  and  red-fiowered 
varieties,  and  others  with  varying  shades 
of  violet  and  purple,  as  well  as  one  with 
double  flowers,  in  wtute  and  bine.  There 
are  forms  also  with  silver  and  golden 
variegated  leaves. 

Culture  do.  as  above. 

APOCYNUM  (Dog's  Banb).  —  A 
genus  of  erect  perennial  or  sub-shrubby, 
often  glaucescent  herbs,  with  opposite 
penniveined  leaves,  and  small  flowers  in 
dense  oymes  or  loose  corymbs  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  or  azik  of  the  leaves. 
Calyx  deeply  5- lobed.  Corolla  bell-shaped 
with  5  triangular  appendages  or  scales  at 
the  mouth  of  the  tube.  Fruit  of  2  slender 
follicles.     Beeds  feathery  at  one  end. 

Five  or  six  Bpeoies  belong  to  this 
genus,  but  the  following  is  the  only  one 
worthy  of  garden  notice.  A.  cannaHnum 
from  N.  America  and  A.  veneium  from 
the  Mediterranean  region  are,  however, 
occasionally  seen  in  botanical  collectioDs. 

A.  androacmifolium. — A  very  old  gar- 
den plant,  having  been  introduced  from 
Virgmia  about  16B8.  It  grows  1-2  ft. 
high,  and  has  ovate  stalked  leaves,  smooth 
shming  green  above,  pale  beneath. 
Flowers  in  Jnly,  bell-ahaped,  pale  red 
with  purple  stripes. 

Gidtwre  and  Propagation.  —  This 
plant  flourishes  in  peaty  eoil  and  may  be 
grown  in  borders  with  Ealmiaa,  Azaleas, 
and  other  peat-loving  plants.  It  may  be 
increased  bv  division  in  spring,  just  as 
growth  is  about  to  begin.  Seeds,  if  ob- 
tainable, should  be  sown  as  soon  aa  ripe 


in  cold  frames  in  peaty  soil.  The  seed- 
lings should  be  pricked  out  when  lai^ 
enough,  and  nwy  be  transferred  to  the 
open  Dorder  in  nJld  weather  in  spring. 

TRACHELOSPERMUM.— A  smaU 
genns  of  smooth  or  shghtly  downy  climb- 
ing shrubs  with  opposite  leaves  and  loose 
cymes  of  white  flowers  borne  at  the  ends- 
of  the  shoots  or  near  the  axils  of  the  leaves- 
Calyx  small,  5-parted,  furnished  with  6-10' 
small  scales  or  glands  within.  Corolla 
salver-shaped,  witii  a  oylindrical  tube  ex- 
panded about  the  middle  and  constricted 
at  the  throat,  and  6  twisted  oblong  lobes- 
Stamens  5.  Disc  annular,  truncate,  or 
5-lobed.  Carpels  2,  distinct.  Follicles 
elongated,  slender,  incurved,  terete. 

T.  JAaminoidea  {Bhynckotpermumiat- 
minoidea). — A  beautiful  slender  climbing 
evergreen  shrub,  native  of  China  and 
Japan  sltbongb  known  aa  the '  Cape  Jessa- 
mine.' The  branches,  which  discharge  a 
milky  juice  when  cut,  have  the  pecuhority 
of  emitting  roots  in  the  same  way  as  \vy 
stems  when  they  come  in  contact  witL 
the  earth  or  moist  surfaces.  The  leavee- 
are  oval  lance-shaped,  deep  green,  and 
quite  smooth,  although  the  young  stems 
are  slightly  downy.  The  white  salier- 
shaped  flowers  appear  in  summer,  and  are 
deliciously  sweet-scented.  There  is  a 
variety  called  amgual/ifoliwm  with  smaller 
and  narrower  leaves  than  the  type,  but 
not  quite  so  free  flowering.  There  is  also- 
a  form  in  which  the  leaves  are  variegated 
with  white,  but  it  is  less  hardy  and  not  so 
vigorous  as  the  others. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— Alliiox^h 
treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant  when  first 
introduced  in  1846,  this  pretty  plant  has 
been  proved  quite  hardy  in  the  soathem 
and  milder  portions  of  the  kingdom,  and 
will  succeed  in  the  open  air  almost  aa  tar 
as  the  Midlands  if  grown  on  a  south  wall. 
It  enjoys  a  rich  sandy  loam  and  peat, 
thoroughly  well  drained,  as  stagnant 
moisture  is  hurtful  to  the  roots  eapaciaily 
in  winter.  It  may  be  increased  by  cat> 
tings  of  the  young  or  half-ripened  shoots- 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  under  handlights,. 
and  kept  shaded  and  close  for  a  time 
during  the  early  summer  months. 


LXXIII.    ASCLEPIADEiE-Stephanotis  Order 
An  order  consiBting  of  peroniiiai  herbs,  shrubs,  or  undersbnibs,  of  twining  or- 
prostrate  habit,  often  with  milky  juice.     Leaves  oppoBite,  or  veiy  rarely 
alternate  or  Tertioillate,  without  Btipoles.    Flowers  hermaphrodite,  regular.. 
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Calyx  inferior,  6-lobed.  Corolla  gamopetaloDS,  rotate,  bell-shaped,  rarely 
tunnel-  or  Balver-shaped.  Stamens  5,  free,  or  often  united  in.  a  tube  round 
the  stigma.  FoUen  waxy — a  peculiarity  of  this  order  and  the  Orchid  family 
{p.  890). 

This  order  contains  about  150  genera  and  1300  species,  mostly  natives  of 
the  tropics  and  sub-tropioa,  especially  S.  Africa,  and  only  a  few  are  hardy  or 
worth  growing  in  the  open  air  in  the  British  Islands. 


PERIPL0CA(8iLK  ViNB).— A  genua 
containing  about  12  spMiea  of  smooth 
erect  or  twining  ihrube  with  opposite 
leavee,  and  loose  axillary  or  terminal 
cymea  of  Sowers,  which  are  purple  or 
blacklBh  inside,  greenish  outside.  Calyx 
6-parted.  Corolla  rotate,  deeply  fi-oleft, 
having  a  oorona  of  5  awned  scales  in  the 
throat.  Stamens  attached  inside  the 
corona,  filaments  free.  Pollen  in  masses, 
granular.  FoUioles  cylindrical,  smooth. 
So^  feathery,  or  silky-haired. 

P.  gneca.— A  quiok-growing  shrubby 
climber,  native  of  S.E.  Europe,  Asia 
Minor  Ac.,  with  leaves  8-4  in.  long,  and 
varying  from  ovate  to  lance -shaped. 
Flowers  in  July, greenish  outside,  blookiah- 
brown  within,  densely  covered  with  short 
hairs ;  corymbs  on  long  stalks,  emitting  a 
somewhat  disagreeable  odour. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
plant  is  asefiil  for  covering  walls,  arbours, 
trellises,  and  such-like  structures,  during 
the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  months, 
but  as  the  stems  die  down  every  winter, 
it  is  oBclesa  as  a  winter  covering.  It 
grows  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  may 
be  increased  by  layers  or  cuttings,  the 
latter  being  taken  during  tiie  sommer, 
and  inserted  in  sandy  soil  under  glass. 

ASCLEPIAS  (Swallow  Wort).— A 
geuns  containing  about  80  species  of  erect 
perennial  herbs  with  opposite,  verticiUate, 
or  rarely  scattered  leaves,  nsnally  .with 
distinct  transverse  veins  and  flowers  in 
simple,  terminal,  or  extra-aiiUary  umbels. 
Calyx  6-parted  with  5-10  glands  inside. 
Corolla  rotate  or  reflexed  with  age,  deeply 
S-cleft,  snd  having  a  corona  of  5  soeubs 
attached  to  the  staminal  tube.  Stamens 
on  the  base  of  the  corolla.  Pollen 
nuuaes  10,  waxy.  Follicles  usually  2, 
tbiokish,  pointed.     Seeds  silky. 

Cvliwre  and  Propagation. — Only  a 
few  species  are  of  garden  value,  and  may 
be  grown  in  peat  or  light  rich  soil  in  the 
flower  border.  They  are  increased  by 
dividing  the  roots  in  spring,  and  some- 


times by  seeds  sown  at  the  same  period 
in  cold  fiiames  or  greenhouses. 

A.  acuminata.  —  A  native  of  Mew 
Jersey,  about  2  ft.  high.  Leaves  shortly 
stalked,  ovate  or  somewhat  cordate, 
pointed.  Flowers  in  Jnly,  red  and  white, 
m  solitary  erect  lateral  umbels. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above. 

A.  amoeoa. — A  New  England  species 
2-4  ft.  high,  reoognised  by  having  2  rows 
of  down  on  the  stems.  Leaves  nearlv 
sessile,  oblon^-oval,  downy  beneath,  wiu 
a  large  purplish  midrib.  Flowers  in  July, 
rich  purple,  with  the  rod  scales  of  the 
corona  protruding  in  the  centre. 

Culture  do,  as  above. 

A.  DonglasL  —  A  vigorous  handsome 
N.W.  American  perennial  with  thick 
woolly  simple  stems,  S-8  ft,  high,  and 
shortly  stalked  ovate  heart-shaped,  taper- 
ing pointed  leaves,  over  6  in.  long,  smooth 
above,  downy  beneath.  Flowers  in  sum- 
mer, large,  waxy,  sweet-scented,  purple- 
lilac,  in  many-flowered  umbels. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above.  Sandy  loam  in 
the  border  or  semi- wild  parts. 

A.  iacamata.— A  Canadian  perennial 
with  erect  branching  stems,  somewhat 
downy  towards  the  top.  Leaves  lanoe- 
shaped,  rather  woolly  on  both  snr&ces. 
Flowers  in  July,  red  or  purplish,  in 
numerous  umbels. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  speoiss 
delights  in  moist  soil  by  the  margins  of 
lakes,  streams,  ponds  ka. 

A,  phytolaccoidea.— A  vigorous  species 
8-4  ft.  high,  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Virginia  and  Carolina,  having  purple- 
spotted  stems  and  broad  ovate-oblong 
acute  leaves,  smooth  shining  green  above, 
paler  beneaUi.  Flowers  in  July,  purple, 
with  a  white  oorona  or  crown  in  th« 
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pretty  perennial  2-8  ft.  hi^  native  of 
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th«  shady  ■WHDps  of  Tirgmift.  It  hu 
simple  ereet  Btems  rather  hairy  at  (he 
top,  and  brownish -green  towards  the 
bekse,  bearing  large  ovate  leaves,  having  a 
ptirple  midnb  and  a  hairy  under  anrhce. 
Flowers  in  July,  purple,  in  erect  umbels. 

Culture  itc.  as  above  for  A,  incamata, 

A,  quMdiifolia. — A  distinct  perennial 
about  1  ft.  high,  native  of  New  York 
State,  and  readily  distinguished  by  having 
its  ovate  tapering  pointed  leavea  arranged 
4  in  a  whorl  in  the  middle,  the  others 
Opposite,  on  erect  simple  smooth  stems. 
Flowers  in  July,  white  or  lilac-white, 
small,  sweet-scented,  with  red  nectaries 
in  loose  flowered  nmbels. 

Culture  ic.  bb  above. 

A.  nibik.  —  A  distinct  Virginian 
perennial  1-2  ft.  high,  having  ovate 
pointed  deep  green  leaves,  arranged 
alternately  on  the  erect  simple  stems. 
Flowers  in  July  and  August,  pm^e-red 
in  large  umbels. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

A.  syriacB.  (A.  ComutC).  —  A  vigor- 
OQB  North  American  perennial  with 
Btoutiah  simple  stems  3-5  ft.  high,  bearing 
oblong  lance-shaped  or  bluntly  oval  leaves 
4-8  in.  long,  downy  beneath.  Flowers  in 
July,  sweet -scented,  paje  purfde,  in  large 
loose,  drooping  umbels. 

Culture  ite.  as  above.  Delights  tn 
rich  moist  soil  in  shrabberies  or  eopses, 
or  parts  of  the  wild  garden.  Incr^sed 
by  division.  A.  Saliivanti  is  similar  to 
this  species  but  has  larger  and  deeper 
purple  flowers. 

A.  tnberoaa.  —  A  handsome  North 
American  species  1-2  ft.  high,  with 
tuberous  roots  and  puntlish  h^ry  stems 
branched  at  the  top.    Leaves  scattered, 


opposite  or  in  wboris  of  three,  oval  at 
oblong  lance-shaped,  hury,  narrowed  at 
both  ends  and  2-S  in.  long.  Flowers  from 
Jnly  to  September,  bright  orange,  very 
showy,  in  dense  umbels  from  the  aiils  trf 
the  upper  leaves  and  tips  of  the  branches. 
Enowu  as  '  Butterfly  Weed  '  or  '  Pleurisy 
Root.' 

Culture  ifc.  as  shove.  This  species 
flourisheS'in  light  sandy  or  peaty  soil,  in 
borders,  the  edges  of  shrabberiee  Ik. 
When  seeds  ripen  in  -  this  country,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  in  favourable  seasons, 
they  may  be  sown  in  cold  frames  or  gentle 
heat  in  autumn  or  spring,  the  seedlings 
being  pricked  off  and  grown  on  nnder  glass 
until  about  the  end  of  May,  when  they 
may  be  transferred  to  the  open  border. 
Established  plants  should  be  disturbed 
only  about  every  third  year,  when  they 
may  be  divided  in  the  usual  way. 

A.  Tsriegata. — A  vigorous  species  3  to 
4  ft.  high,  found  on  dry  sandy  hills  from 
New  Tork  State  to  Carolina.  It  is  rec<w- 
nised  by  its  simple  erect  stems  variegated 
or  mottled  with  purple,  and  ovate,  sbwied, 
wrinkled  leaves.  Flowers  in  Joly,  hand- 
some, white,  with  a  reddish  corona  in  the 
centre,  borne  on  hairy  pedioels  in  dense 
umbels. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

A.  Terticillata.  — A  native  of  New 
Jersey  1-2  ft.  high,  having  a  downy  line 
ononeside  of  the  erect  and  often  branching 
stems.  Leaves  very  narrow,  linear,  thick. 
smooth,  usually  in  whorls,  but  occasion' 
ally  scattered.  Flowers  in  Jnly  and 
August,  yellowish 'green,  with  a  white 
corona,  and  borne  in  many-flowered 
umbels. 

Culture  ife.  as  above. 


LXXIV.  LOGAN  IACR£—Str7Chnine  Order 
An  order  oonBiating  of  herbs,  ahrabs,  or  trees,  with  opposite  or  rarely  verti- 
cillate  entire  or  toothed  leaves,  often  with  stipules  between  the  stalks  as  in 
the  Rubiaceie  (p.  486).  Flowers  regular  or  slightly  oblique,  hermaphrodite  or 
more  or  less  dicecious  by  abortion.  Calyx  inferior,  4-5  lobed  or  parted. 
Corolla  gamope talons,  funnel-  or  sa!ver-sha,ped,  or  rarely  bell-shaped  or  rotate, 
4-5-  (rarely  more)  lobed ;  lobes  valvate,  imbricitte  or  twisted.  Stamens  equal 
in  number  to  the  corolla- lobes,  attached  to  the  throat  or  tube  of  the  corolla 
(reduced  to  1  in  Utteria,  a  native  of  tropical  Africa).  Pollen  minutely  granular. 
Ovary  superior,  2.  rarely  3-6-ceUed.     Fruit  a  capsule,  berry,  or  drupe. 

There  are  about  350  species  in  this  order,  nearly  all  natives  of  the  Tropics. 
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The  '  Nnx  Vomica '  or  '  Strychnine '  of  commsrce  and  other  deadly  poisons 
are  obtuned  from  plants  belonging  to  this  family. 

GELSEMIUM.— A  eaxt&\  genae  of 
Bmooth  climbing  Bhruba  with  opposite 
■aembnuioiiB  lea^eB,  and  flowers  in 
terminal  or  axillaTy,  1-8-flowered  tricho- 
tomoue  oymM.  C&lyx  6-parted.  CoioUft 
fnnnel- shaped,  widened  at  the  thraat, 
with  ovate  or  oblong  lobes.  Stamens  S, 
attached  to  the  corolla  lube.  Ovaiy 
oblong,  2- celled.  Capsule  ovoid  or  oblong, 
many -seeded. 

G.  SdDperrirens  (G.  nitiduw).  —  A 
more  or  less  climbing  shmb  native  of  (he 
S.  United  States,  with  slender  stems, 
downy  when  young,  rough  when  old,  and 
evergreen  broadly  oblanceolate  pointed 
leaves  4-6  in.  long,  thin  in  texture  and 
tapering  towards  the  base.  Flowers  in 
March  and  April,  deep  yellow,  with 
twisted  lobes  and  a  cylindrical  tnbe  over 
an  inch  long,  and  covered  with  short 
downy  hairs. 

Culture  and  Fropagatitm,  —  This 
plant  flouriehee  in  ordinary  good  garden 
soil,  bat  is  too  tender  for  northern  parts  of 
the  country.  It  grows  well  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Torqoi^,  but  is  a  plant  still 
very  little  known,  tJthoQgb  introdnced 
SO  ;;^earB  ago.  It  may  be  increased  by 
cuttings  of  the  yonng  or  half-ripened 
shoots  inserted  in  sandy  soil  under  hand- 
lil>hte  during  sommer,  and  kept  shaded 
and  Curly  moist  until  rooted. 

SPIGELIA.  —  A  genus  containing 
about  80  speoiee  of  annual  or  perennial 
herbs,  rarefy  nnder-shrubs,  with  opposite, 
often  membranous  penniveined  or  rarely 
8-6-nerved  leaves.  Flowers  uanaUy  in 
one-sided  spikes.  Calyx  6-parted,  often 
with  S  or  more  glands  at  the  base. 
Corolla  tubular  or  salver-shaped,  &-lobed. 
Stamens  5.  Ovary  2-oelled.  Style 
thread-like,  jointed  near  the  mid^e. 
Fruit  coneistrng  of  2  few-seeded  carpels. 

The  species  described  below  is  the  only 
one  Buitaote  for  outdoor  cultivation  in  the 
British  Islands, 


S.  marilandin  (Indian  Pink ;  Mary- 
land Pink  Soot ;  Worm  Orasi) . — A  glow- 
ing^ K.  American  herbaceous  perennial  6- 
IBin.higfa,  withdense  erect  tufts  of  simple 
4 -angled  stems  bearing  ovate-lance -shaped 
acute  leaves  without  stalks.  Flowers  in 
summer,  deep  red  outside  and  yellow 
within,  1^    in.  hmg,  with  lanoe-shaped 


lobes,  and  borne  in  short  simple  or  forked 

CiiiiuTe  and  Propagation.  —  This 
pretty  plant  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
flower  garden  and  may  be  grown  in  peaty 
borders  with  plants  of  the  Heath  order 
in  partially  shaded  spots ;  or  in  moist 
similar  spots  in  the  rockery,  or  near  water 
in  boggy  soil.  Drought  is  injurious  to  it. 
It  may  oe  increased  by  diridmg  the  roots 
in  early  autumn  or  ntring,  the  latter 
season  being  probably  the  best. 

BUDDLEIA  (Obahob  Baix  Tbbe). 
This  genus  contains  about  TO  species  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  rarely  .herbs,  mostly 
native  of  the  tropical  and  sub-tropicol 
regions  of  America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 
Leaves  opposite,  entire,  crenulate,  or 
rarely  largely  toothed.  Flowers  small, 
often  in  dense  rounded  or  corymb-like 
axillary  cymes,  or  in  terminal  corymbose 
clusters  or  panicles.  Calyx  bell-ahaped, 
4-  toothed  or  cleft.  Corolla  sometimes 
with  a  short  bell -shaped  rotate  tube, 
sometimes  with  an  elongated  cylindrical 
salver-shaped  tube ;  lobes  4,  ovate,  imbri- 
cate. Stamens  4,  attached  to  the  throat 
of  the  corolla  or  lower  down.  Ovary 
2.ceUed.  Style  often  curved  with  a  olnb- 
shaped  or  capitate  apei. 

B.  Colvillei.— A  beautiful  shrub  6-8  ft. 
high,  native  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas, 
where  it  grows  wild  at  an  elevation  of 
9000-12,000  ft  The  rather  narrow  lonce- 
shaped  acute  and  more  or  less  serrate 
leaves  are  4-6  in.  long,  and  covered  with 
a  rusty  down  when  young.  The  baautifal 
deep  rose  bell-shaped  flowers  about  an 
inch  across,  with  4  recurved  or  wavy 
corolla  lobee,  appear  in  Jane  and  July, 
and  are  produced  in  loose  opposite  clusters 
in  the  upper  portion  and  at  the  end  of  the 
shoots. 

Culture  rfc.  se  for  B.  ghbota.  This 
species  is  hardy  in  the  mildest  ports  of 
the  south  and  west,  and  it  is  believed 
flowered  for  the  first  time  in  cultivation 
out  of  doors  in  Mr.  Gumbteton's  garden 
at  Queenstown,  Cork,  in  1892. 

B.  criapo,  a  native  of  the  Western 
Himalayas,  having  lilac  flowers  with  a 
white  eye ;  and  B.  Lindleijana,  a  Chinese 
species  with  hairy  purple-red  flowers,  are 
more  tender  plants,  which  stand  the 
winter  only  when  very  mild  in  the  most 
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fftvonred  vatta  of  the  eoimb;.  They  mfty 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  B.  Colvillei. 

B.  globosa. — A  imiqiie  and  handsome 
Chilian  shrub  12-20  &,.  bieh,  with  some- 
what 4-angled  al«me,  wliich  like  the 
nnder  surfaoe  of  the  leaves  are  covered 
with  a  hoary  felt.  Leaves  about  6  in.  long, 
lance-shaiMd,pointod,  stalked  and  orenate. 
Flowers  in  May  and  June,  in  large 
brilliant  ball-like  heads  of  bright  yellow. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  fine 
shrub  is  hardy  in  most  places  and  is 
recorded  as  having  stood  14°  of  froat  with- 
out injury  in  Wwes.  In  Devonshire  and 
other  southern  parts  it  is  frequently  met 
with,  and  it  is  only  during  really  severe 
winters  that  its  quiok-growiug  stems  are 
cut  down.  New  ones,  however,  rapidly 
spring  up  again  and  the  plant  is  as  good 
as  ever.  It  thrives  in  a  light  rich 
well-drained  soil,  and  flowers  more  freely 
if  not  cut  about  or  pruned  too  much. 
It  ma^  be  increased  By  cuttings  of  the 
folly  ripened  wood  inserted  in  fine  sandy 
soil  in  the  antuniu  in  cold  frames  or  green- 
houses, and  only  requires  to  be  kept  free 
from  frost  diiring  the  winter.  When 
rooted  the  plants  may  be  patted  singly 
and  placed  on  gentle  bottom  beat  after  a 
few  days  td  start  them  well  into  growth. 
A  little  hardening  off  in  cooler  and  more 
airy  quarters  will  fit  them  for  planting  in 
the  open  border  by  June  or  July.  Seeds 
are  best  sown  in  gentle  heat  in  spring, 
the  seedlings  being  pricked  out  and 
treated  like  the  rooted  cuttings. 

B.  japonica. — An  interesting  Japanese 
shrub  4-6  ft.  high,  with  square  stems  and 
lance -shaped  leaves  4-6  in.  long.  The 
pale  lilac  Sowers  appear  In  July  and 
August  in  dense  racemes  8-10  in.  long, 
at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  There  is  a 
superior  form  called  in»ignis  and  another 
with  deeper  lilac  flowers  called  camea. 

CuUure  <tc.  as  above  for  B.  globoaa. 

B.  TftriAtnlis. — A  very  distinct  apecies 
from  Eastern  Tbibet.    It  grows  6-8  ft. 


high,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  wooUiaees 
or  dense  down  on  the  steins  and  leaves, 

the  latter  being  elliptic  tap«ring  and 
serrate,  6-10  in.  long  and  thickly  ^othed 
with  white  down  on  the  under  side. 
The  sweetly  scented  lavender  flowers  with 
a  distinct  deep  orange  centre  appear  from 
June  to  September  and  are  borne  in 
pyramidal  clusters  about  6  in.  long  at  the 
ends  of  the  ahoots.  Seeds  are  freely 
ripened. 

Culture  rfc,  as  above  for  B.  globota. 
A  handsome  plant  for  mas^ng  in 
shrubberies  or  in  beds  on  the  grass. 

DESFOMTAINEA.— A  genus  con- 
taing  only  one  species  ;— 

D.  spinosa. — A  beantiful  shining  ever- 
green shrub  about  8  ft.  high,  native  of 
the  Chilian  Andes,  with  eUiptic- oblong 
leathery  spiny-toothed  leaves,  2  in.  long, 
and  very  much  resembling  some  varieties 
of  Holly.  Flowers  from  June  to  Augnst, 
tubular,  scarlet,  tipped  with  yellow,  about 
Ij  in.  long,  drooping,  shortly  stalked  and 
solitary  from  the  sides  of  the  branches 
between  the  opposite  leaves.  C^yx  cup- 
shaped,  5-oleit.  Corolla  tubular,  6-lobed. 
Stamens  5.  Ovary  usually  5 -celled.  Fruit 
a  globose  or  ovoid  irregularly  6-oelled 
berry, 

Culture  and  Propagation,  —  This 
distinct  sinrub  will  tluive  under  the  same 
conditions  and  localities  as  Buddleia  glc- 
bosa  in  peat  or  light  loamy  soil.  Cuttings 
of  the  npened  shoots  may  be  rooted  in 
light  sandy  soil,  and  there  is  more  chance 
of  sucoesB  if  they  are  placed  in  g^tle 
heat  under  a  beU-glasB.  The  cuttings 
should  be  kept  close  and  shaded  from 
strong  sunshine,  and  also  sprinkled  over- 
head every  day  untD  fairly  well  rooted. 
Small  plants  grown  in  pots  make  beautiful 
conservatory  ornaments  in  districts  where 
the  plants  are  not  quite  hardy ;  but  even 
in  those  localities  the  plants  may  be 
plunged  in  the  open  border  during  the 
summer  months  to  flower. 


LXXV.    GENTIANRffi-GenUan  Order 

An  order  of  generally  emooth  annuals  or  herbaoeoos  perennials,  rarely  shrobs 
or  climbers.  Leaves  (except  in  Menyanthea,  Villarsia,  and  Limiumthenmm) 
opposite,  entire,  ^thout  stalks  or  stipules,  often  strongly  3-5-nerved,  and 
sometimes  connate.  Flowers  regular  or  eligbtly  oblique,  hermaphrodite,  or 
very  rarely  polygamous  by  arbortion,  solitary,  or  in  2-3-forked  cymes. 
Calyx  inferior,  with  a  bell-shaped  or  very  short  tube,  and  having  4-6  (rarely 
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6-10)  lobes  or  segments.  Corolla  gamopetalons,  hypi^ynona,  fmmel-,  salver-, 
or  bell-shaped,  or  rot&te,  with  4-5  (rarely  6-12)  lobes  mostly  twisted  in  bud. 
Stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  corolla  lobes,  and  inserted  on  the  tube 
with  free  filaments.  Ovary  snperior,  sessile  or  rarely  stalked,  composed  of 
2  carpels,  1-  or  partly  2-oelled,  many-seeded.  Style  simple,  2-lobed,  Capsule 
membranous  or  hard,  rarely  fleshy. 

There  are  over  500  species  of  herbaceous  plants  in  this  order  distributed 
over  almost  all  parte  of  the  world,  from  the  snowy  mountain  tops  of  Europe 
to  the  hot  sands  of  S.  America  and  India. 


CHLORA  (Ybiaow  Wobt).  —  A 
amall  senns  consisting  of  erect  glauoescent 
annaala  or  bienniala  with  opposite  and 
mostlj  connate  leaves,  and  yellow  Sowers 
in  loose  terminal  aorymbose  oymes.  Calyx 
6-8-parted.  Corolla  with  a  short  rotate 
tube,  deeply  6-8-eleft  with  oblong  twisted 
lobes.  Stamens  6-9.  Capsnle  2-vslved, 
'■'  IS  wrinkled  seeds. 


C.  grandifloia. 
biennial  6-12  in.  b  _ 
and  Sardinia,  having  simple  or  slightly 
branched  stems,  with  elliptic  oblong  or 
triaQgnlor  acute  leaves,  the  lower  ones 
narrow,  the  upper  ones  connate  (i.e. 
united)  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  summer, 
bright  golden- yellow,  in  forked  clusters. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  flourishes  in  light  sandy  soils 
with  a  little  manure  or  leaf-mould,  and 
makes  a  pretty  border  plant,  although  it 
is  also  useful  for  pot-oidture.  It  may  be 
increased  by  seeds,  which  are  very  small, 
and  may  be  sown  in  a  cold  &ame  or  in 
pots  in  spring  without  being  oovered. 
The  seedlings  are  pricked  out  as  usual, 
and  by  June  the  plsmls  are  ready  for 
planting  out,  or  growing  on  in  the  con- 
servatory. The  seeds  may  also  be  sown 
when  ripe  in  cold  frames,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain larger  and  sturdier  plants  for  the 
open  border  the  following  spring. 

C.  perfoliata.  —  A  pretty  European 
annual  about  1  ft.  high,  fbxmd  growing  in 
a  wUd  state  in  chalky  pastures,  or  banks, 
and  limestone    and    clayey    soils.    The 

Slindrical  stems  are  forked  and  bear  at 
e  base  loeettes  of  oval  leaves,  those  up- 
wards near  the  middle  being  oval  lance- 
shaped,  while  the  rest  are  perfoliate,  that 
is,  as  U  the  stems  passed  through  tbem 
as  shown  in  the  Glossary,  p.  16.  Flowers 
in  July,  golden -yellow,  in  forked  corymbs. 
Cuiture  dc.  This  may  be  grown  like 
the  lai^er-Sowered  C.  grandijlora,  and 
increaaed  by  seeds  sown  in  spring  to  flower 


in  summer,  or  in  autumn  in  cold  framea 
to  Sower  in  early  summer. 

C.  vmperfoliata  and  C.  ttrotina  are- 
other  yellow -fiowered  species,  or  vuieties 
of  the  above  seldom  seen. 

ERYTHR^EA  (Cbntaust).— A  genus 
containing  about  80  species  of  erect 
stiffish  or  dwarf  annuals  or  perennials 
with  opposite  stalkless  and  stem-claeping 
leaves.  Flowers  rose,  yellow,  or  rwely 
white,  borne  in  forked  cymes  at  the  enm- 
of  the  shoots.  Calyx  tubular  more  or  less 
deeply  5-  or  4-cleft  with  keeled  lobes. 
Corolla  with  6,  rarely  4,  spreading  lobes, 
twisted  in  bud.  Stamens  G,  rarely  4, 
attached  to  the  slender  corolla  tube,  and 
often  protruding.  Ovary  1-celIed;  style 
filiform,  2-cleft  at  apex.  Capsule  oblong 
or  narrow. 

Culture  and  Propagaiion. — These  are 
pretty  little  rock  plants  and  look  effective 
if  grown  in  rather  bold  masses.  The; 
floDrish  in  hght  sandy  soil  either  exposed 
to  full  sunshine  or  in  partially  shaded 
situations.  The  annual  kinds  may  be 
raised  from  seeds  sown  in  gentle  heat 
about  March,  or  in  the  open  air  in  April. 
The  perennial  kinds  may  also  be  increased 
in  the  same  way  as  well  as  by  dividing  the 
tuAs  in  spring. 


{Little  Centaury).^ 
A  pretty  little  British  plant  &-18  in.  high, 
the  lower  leaves  of  which  are  oblong 
spoon-shaped  or  ovate,  the  upper  onea 
sometimes  linear.  Flowers  from  June  to 
September,  about  i  in.  across,  red  or  pink, 
home  in  forked  clusters.  There  are  several 
forms  of  this  species,  one  of  the  best  being 
littoralia  (or  Hnari/olia)  found  on  sandy 
shores.  It  grows  i-G  in.  high,  and  hu 
bright  pink  flowers. 

Culturs  tic.  as  above.  These  plants- 
may  be  grown  in  dry  light  soils,  in  hot 
sunny  places. 

E.  Massoni  (E.  diffuta). — A  native 
of  the  Azotes,  4r-6  in.  high,  with  smooth 
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Bhining,  and  nsoally  coacave  leavea, 
and  bright  rosy  flowers  dnring  the 
summer  monthB.  It  is  a  pretty  little 
rock  plant. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Incieaeed  by 
seeds  and  dlvieion. 

E.  Hnhlenbergi. — A  pretty  Califomian 
rook  plant  6-8  in.  high,  with  bluntly 
oblong  leaves,  or  lance -Bhaped  ones 
higher  up  the  Btems.  The  deep  pink 
flowers  with  a  white  starry  centre  are 
about  8^  in.  across,  and  appear  in  early 
summer,  lasting  some  weeks.  E.  venusla 
is  another  Califomiao  species,  6-10  in. 
high,  with  rosy  star-shaped  flowam,  but 
it  IS  an  annual. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

GENTIANA  (GaNTiAuj.-This  genus 
contains  about  160  speeies  of  annual  or 
perennial  herbs  with  opposite  and  often 
BtalklesB  leaves.  Flowers  axillary  and 
terminal,  sessile,  or  rarely  stalked,  erect, 
with  or  without  2  bracteolee,  oAen  showy, 
and  blue,  violet,  purple,  yellow,  or  white 
in  colour.  Calyx  tnbular,  5-  (rarely  4-  oi 
6 -T-)  cleft,  winged,  keeled,  or  naked,  so 
times  spabhaceous.  Corolla  solver- 
funnel-shaped  or  tubular  bell-shaped,  hav- 
ing the  throat  of  the  tube  naked  oc  fur- 
nished with  scales  or  hairs ;  lobes  6  (rarely 
4  or  6-7),  spreading,  twisted.  Stamens 
equal  in  number  to  the  corolla  lobes, 
attached  to  the  tube,  enclosed  or  rarely 
protruding.  Ovary  I-celled ;  stigma  2- 
lobed.  Fruit  a  sessile  or  stalked,  many- 
seeded  capsule. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — The  GeO' 
tiane  are  widely  distributed,  chiefly 
throughout  the  north  temperate  hemi- 
sphere, and  ore  mostly  found  growing  on 
the  mountain  sides  at  various  elevations, 
some  growing  in  chalky  soils,  some  not. 
Many  of  the  species  unfortunately  are 
somewhat  difBcnlt  to  grow  well  in  British 
gardens,  notwithstan^g  every  effort  to 
closely  imitate  their  natural  conditions. 
It  is  possible  that  this  imitation  of  nature 
may  in  a  good  measure  acconnt  for  the 
fiulores,  as  it  is  likely  the  real  essentials  of 
success  are  not  imitated  at  all.  The  soil 
is  the  chief  thing  imitated,  but  eiperience 
proves  that  plants  which,  for  instance, 
grow  luxuriantly  on  chalky  soils  in  a 
state  of  nature  promptly  die  in  chalky 
soils  when  cultivated,  and  do  much  better 
without  chalk  at  all  as  a  matter  of  &et. 
The  culture  of  a  collection  of  various 
spsoiea  of  Gentian  is  therefore  more  or 


For  general  purposes,  a  rich,  deep,  sandy 
loam  with  a  little  peat  and  leaf  mould  in 
moist  and  not  too  sunny  situations  will 
suit  Gentians.  There  akonld  always  be  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  and  it  is  safer  to 
leave  the  plants  alone  for  several  yeeurs,  as 
many  will  not  bear  disturbing-  In  fact, 
frequent  disturbance  with  the  object  of 
increasing  the  number  of  plants  is  pro- 
bably one  of  the  causes  of  failure,  and 
when  plants  are  doing  well  they  an  best 
left  alone.  It  is  easy  to  add  fresh  soil 
from  time  to  time,  and  sooner  than  risk 


them  where  they  are  intended  to  bloom. 
The  soil  ean  be  prepared  and  proteotad  by 
sheets  of  ^lass  or  small  handligfate.  The 
seeds,  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe,  germinate  very  slowly  and  require 
carefol  attention,  so  that  the  soil  never 
becomes  dry  or  parched  for  want  of  water. 
Gentians  are  essentially  plants  fbr  the 
rock  garden,  and  where  theyBourish  they 
shed  in  a  small  way  a  glow  of  the  Alpine 
flora.  Many  of  the  species  described 
below  are  very  rare.  G.  Ama/rella  (the 
Folwort),  G.  germaniea,  and  Q.  eampeilrit 
are  native  annuals  with  lilac,  blue,  or 
rarely  white  flowers. 

G.  Bcanlis  [Qcntianella). — A  brilliant 
and  easily  grown  species,  2-4  in.  high, 
native  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  with 
4-ang1ed  1-flowered  stems  and  tuAs  of 
ovate  lance -shaped  leaves  at  the  base. 
Flowers  from  March  to  May,  bine,  about 
2  in.  deep,  broadly  bell-shaped,  with  5 
bands  of  yellow,  dotted  inside,  and  spread- 
ing, obtuse  segments.  There  ^e  many 
varieties  of  O.  acaulU  with  flowsrs  vary- 
ing in  colour  from  intense  blue  to  white, 
all  the  forms  except  the  white  being 
spotted  with  blue  on  a  greenish  <»  yellow- 
ish ground  in  the  throat.  O.  alpvna  is  a 
distinct  vaiiety  with  small  broad  leaves; 
but  there  are  others  called  aibomarffiruUa, 
albocaTuha,  oiureo.,  ealeiHna  Jec.,  and 
one  colled  angutti/olia  with  naiTOwer 
leaves  than  the  type.  O.  CUfi  frwu 
Switzerland  resembles  O.  aeauli*.  It  has 
lance- shaped  acute  leaves  in  rosettes,  and 
solitary  large  dork  blue  flowers. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Thia 
species  flourishes  in  deep,  moist,  loamy 
soil  and  will  stand  being  divided  mush 
better  than  any  other    speedes.     E^ly 
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•pring,  jtut  u  growth  is  about  to  oom- 
m«aoa,  is  the  beet  time  for  disturbing  the 
plants.  They  make  ezoellent  ed^iugB  in 
Bomewbat  ahoded  but  open  sittutdons  and 
ore  beautiful  in  nookB  of  the  rock  garden. 


-  A  Siberian  species 
■bout  9  in.  high,  with  luioe-Hhaped  leaTse. 
Flowers  in  .Jnne  and  July,  blue,  bell- 
shaped,  S-lobed,  with  teeth  between  the 
segments  prodnced  in  clusters  in  the  axils 
of  the  upper  leavea  &nd  at  the  ends  of  the 
shoots.  There  is  a  variety  with  stnaller 
flowers  and  leaves  itamed  minor. 

CvMure  de.  as  above.  This  species 
has  rather  long  fleshy  roots,  and  should  be 
grown  in  deep  rioh  sandy  loam,  with  a 
Uttle  peat  or  leaf  mould.  It  requires  a 
partially  shaded  positioD,  and  the  flowers 
often  appear  up  to  September. 

G>  atBnis. — A  N.  American  species  4- 
12  in.  high,  with  oblong,  lance-uiaped  or 
linear  leaves.  Plowers  in  summer,  blue, 
narrowly  funnel-shaped,  about  1  in.  long, 
having  short  soale-luie  teeth  between  the 
lobes,  and  imequal  linear  or  awl-shaped 
calyx-lobes. 

Caliure  dc.  as  above.  This  species  is 
often  more  or  less  trailing  in  habit,  and 
looks  well  in  the  rockery  facing  north.or 
east. 

G.  algidB. — A  native  of  Siberia,  8-6  in. 
high,  with  somewhat  4-angled  or  roundish 
stems  and  linear  lanoe-ehaped  leaves. 
Flowers  in  Jnne  and  July,  nulky-white, 
dotted  and  striped  with  blue ;  lobes  of 
the  large,  bell -shaped,  10- cleft  corolla 
purple-blue. 

CnltuTe  dc.  aa  above. 

G.  AndrewsL — A  native  of  N.  America 
1-2  ft.  high,  with  rounded  sterna  and 
oblong  lance-shaped  leaves.  Flowers  in 
August,  bine,  swollen  beU-shaped,  about 
1  in.  deep,  with  S  obtuse,  entire  segments 
and  5  smaller  aeoessory  fringed  ones, 
borne  in  axillary  and  terminal  clusters. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  species 
when  well  established  always  flowers  freely. 
It  may  be  grown  in  boggy  parts  of  the 
garden,  or  in  borders  or  rockery  in  moist 
sandy  soil.  May  be  increased  by  division 
Id  epring. 

G.  aadepiadea  (SwaUoio  ITorf).  — A 
handsome  species  S-18  in.  high,  native  of 
Southern  Europe,  with  erect,  di^tly  4- 
angled  stems  swollen  at  the  joint*.  Leaves 
ovate  lanoe-shaped,  6-nerved,  about  2  in. 
long,  broad  and   otasping  at  the  base. 


Flowers  in  July,  rather  la^{e,  bell-afaaped, 

purple-blae  with  dark  dote  inside,  solitary 
m  Uie  leaf-axils,  and  orowded  at  the  tips; 
corolla  S.cleft,  with  ovate  acute  lobes. 
There  is  a  scarce  white-flowered  variety 
called  alha. 

Culture  dc,  as  above.  This  speciea 
flourishes  in  partially  shaded  spots  and 
may  be  naturalised  in  moist  places  in 
woods,  and  is  also  useful  for  the  border, 
edges  of  shrubberies,  and  parts  of  the 
rockery  being  north,  It  dies  down  in 
winter  but  the  stems  shoot  up  again  in 
spring,  before  which  it  may  be  divided  if 
necessary.  Beeda  are  freely  produced  and 
may  be  sown  when  ripe  as  above  recom- 
mended. 

G.  bavarica. — A  beautiful  alpine  spe- 
cies about  8  in.  high,  with  small,  very 
blunt  obovate  Box-like  leaves  crowded  at 
the  base.  Flowers  in  July,  large,  beauti- 
ful blue,  freely  produced  on  l-tlowered 
stems ;  corolla  fi-lobed,  with  a  long  cylin- 
drical tube  and  S  hom-like  scales  between 
the  lobes. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  species 
must  be  grown  in  wet,  boggy  soil  in  the 
rockery  or  near  the  edges  of  water,  in 
such  positions,  however,  that  the  water 
wiU.not  become  stagnant.    Q.  brachy- 


G.  BieelOTt. — A  native  of  New  Mexico, 
l-I  j  ft.  high,  with  linear  or  linear-oblong 
leaves  about  2  in.  long.  Flowers  in  August, 
violet,  abont  1  in.  deep,  arranged  in  a 
leafy  spike  In  the  axUs  of  the  leaves. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

G.  BunMri. — A  Fyrenean  species  abont 
2  ft.  high,  with  opposite,  ovate,  apicnlate 
leaves  sheathing  at  the  base.  Flowers  in 
July,  yellow,  in  whorls  or  clusters  at  the 
ends  of  the  shoots.  Corolla  bell-shaped, 
6-cleft,  dotted  with  purple  inside,  and 
having  a  small  tooth  between  each  lance- 
shaped  segment.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  O.  httea  and  6.  punctaUt. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  ifiis  plant 
flourishes  in  peat  and  loam,  and  owing  to 
its  vigorous  growth,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
sending  up  shoots  from  the  base,  it  should 
be  given  plenty  of  space  to  develop. 

G.  oUjcoaa. — A  Califomian  Gentian 
4-6  in.  htgji,  with  somewhat  connate  ovate 
leaves  about  an  intsh  long.  Flowers  deep 
blue,  dotted  with  white  at  the  base  of  the 
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spreading  lobes,  abont  Ij  in.  Icmg,  (uid 
borne  singly  at  the  tips  of  the  shoobs. 

Culture  <fe.  as  above. 

G.  ciliatA. — A  native  of  the  German 
mountaina,  with  flexnose  angnlm-  gtems 
about  9  in.  high,  and  lance-shaped  and 
linear  leaves.  Flowers  in  Aneust  and 
September,  pale  blue ;  oorolla  4-1obed,  with 
serrated  segmentH  flnelf  cut  in  the  middle. 

Culture  ic.  as  above.  This  species 
grows  well  in  rather  dry  positions,  and 
may  be  used  in  each  places  m  the  rockery, 
between  masses  of  stone. 

G.  crinita.  —  AN.  American  species, 
6-9  in.  high,  with  erect  roonded  stems, 
and  lanee-shaped  acute  leaves.  Flowers 
in  June  and  Jnly,  pale  or  indigo  bine, 
with  a  4-lobed,  finely  cut  or  fringed  corolla. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above.  This  species 
grows  well  in  moist  peaty  well-drained 
soil  in  partially  shaded  spots. 

G.  cruciata.  —  A  native  of  the  Alps, 
with  ascending  rounded  stems  abont  1  ft. 
high,  and  broadly  lance-shaped  leaves 
united  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  June  and 
July,  pale  blue  dotted  with  green  in  the 
throat,  crowded  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
and  the  ends  of  the  stems  ;  corolla  tnbnlar 
bell-shaped,  with  4  lobes,  arranged  cross- 
wise, and  having  a,  small  sharply  3-cleft 
or  jagged  scale  between  the  lobes. 

CuUure  dc.  as  above.  This  species  is 
easily  grown  in  the  ordinary  flower  border 
in  open  sunny  or  partially  suided  positions. 
It  has,  however,  a  somewhat  straggling 
and  untidy  habit,  and  is  on  the  whole 
more  suited  for  the  rook  garden. 

G.  decumbena. — A  Himalayan  ^)ecieB 
with  linear  lanoe-sba^ed  leaves,  having 
ronghish  margins.  Flowers  in  summer, 
bine,  narrowly  funnel-shaped,  with  6 
short    ovate    lobes,    borne 


G.  Fetiaowi — A  very  smooth  tall- 
growing  species,  native  of  Tnrkestan, 
having  narrow  lance -ahaped  6 -nerved 
leaves  clustered  at  the  base.  Flowers  in 
July  and  August,  deep  blue,  in  dense  ter- 
minal olnsters,  and  solitary  or  clustered 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  ;  corolla  tubular, 
bell -shaped,  with  slightly  acute  segments. 
G.  OlivUri  glom«rata  is  a  similu-  plant 
from  the  same  region,  but  has 
leaves. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 


G.  fr^^da. — This  Gentian  is  a  native 
of  the  alpine  repons  of  the  N.  hemisphere, 
and  seldom  grows  taller  than  S  in.  high. 
The  leaves  are  narrow,  tbickish,  and 
linear,  and  the  hnnel -shaped  flowers, 
about  2  in.  long,  are  produced  in  August 
and  September,  1-8  at  the  tips  of  the 
shoots.  They  are  yellowish- white  in 
colour,  dotted  with  purple,  and  last  well- 
Culture  itc.  aa  above.  This  species 
likes  rich  moist  peat  and  loam,  and  open 
utuations  facing  north  or  east. 

G.  Frflelichi. — A  stemless  speciesnative 
of  Carinthia.  It  has  rosettes  of  thickish 
linear  oblong  leaves,  and  produces  laive 
solitary  bine  flowers  in  summer,  on  stalks 
\-l\  in.  long,  with  a  pair  of  leafy  bracts 
at  the  base  of  the  6-toothed  calyx. 

CuUure  de.  as  above. 

G.  ge^in. — A  Cauoasian  plant  abont 
6  in.  high,  with  ascending  4-Bneled  stems 
and  lance -shaped  leaves.  Flowers  in 
June  and  July,  blue,  beU-shaped,  clustered 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  tips  of  the 
shoots ;  corolla  >^-lobed,  with  short  alter- 
nating jagged  scales. 

Culture  dc,  as  above. 

G.  Kesaelringi. — Anative  of  Turkestan 
with  stems  about  B  in.  high,  with  linear 
lance-shaped  acute  leaves  at  the  base, 
and  oblong-lance -shaped  ones  higher  up. 
Flowers  in  July  and  Angust,  whitish. 
dotted  outude  with  violet,  in  tenninal 
clusters  ;  corolla  tubular,  swollen  in  the 
middle,  and   having  6  ovate  spreading 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

G.  Kurroo  {Pneumonanthe  Kurrwi). 
A  handsome  Himalayan  rock  plant  having 
bright  green,  very  leathery  leaves,  elongate, 
linear  or  oblong  lanceolate  in  shape,  and 
channelled  above.  Flowers  from  July  to 
October,  sky-blue,  dotted  with  white  in  (he 
throat ;  corolla  narrowly  bell-shaped,  with 
5  broaidly  ovate  acute  or  pointed  lobes. 
There  is  a  variety  called  brevidem,  wiA  a 
dwarf  spreading  or  trailing  habit,  and  bine 
flowers. 

CuUure  dc.  as  above.  This  is  a  very 
free-growing  species  and  if  left  undisturbed 
wilt  make  fine  masses  in  the  border  or 
rockery.  It  flourishes  in  a  mixture  of 
well-drained  moist  peat  and  loam,  and 
during  the  summer  months  should  be 
freely  watered. 

G.  linearis  {Q.pteudo-pneufnotienthe). 
A  N.  American  species  with  slender  stems 
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1-2  ft.  higli,  bearing  linear  or  narrowly 
lance-shaped  leaves.  Flowers  in  sanuner, 
deep  blue  lined  with  white,  1-6  in  a  ter- 
minal olnster ;  corolla  1  in.  or  more  deep. 

Culture  tic.  as  above.  This  gpecieB 
very  often  does  not  exceed  a  foot  in 
height.  It  enjoys  a  waim  gnnny  pou- 
tioa  in  the  roek  garden  in  moist  but  well- 
drained  peat  and  gritty  loam. 

G.  Intea. — A  vigorous  European  peren- 
nial 4-8  ft.  or  more  high,  with  broadly 
ovate  or  ovate-oblong  leaves  like  those  of 
the  False  or  White  Hellebore  (Veratmin), 
with  6  prominent  veins  on  the  under  sur- 
face. Flowers  in  July,  yellow,  veined  and 
spotted,  in  whorls  at  the  upner  joints. 
O.  Charpeniieri  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  this  species  and  Q.  puncfafa,  as 
is  also  G.  Burseri.  It  has  yellow  flowers 
dotted  with  red. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above.  Planted  in 
groaps  in  semi-wild  grassy  places  (?.  lutea 
becomes  very  effective,  especially  if  grown 
in  a  deep  rich  moist  loom  in  shaded  or 
snnny  sitnatioDs.  It  may  be  increased  in 
spring  by  dividing  the  spindle-shaped 
branching  roots,  which  are  blackish  out- 
side, and  yellow  and  spongy  in  the  in- 
terior, and  from  which  Uie  Gentian  Root 
is  obtained. 


6-12  in.  high,  with  romided  stems  al 
leafless    in    the  middle.     Lower  leaves 
lance-shaped,  6-12  in.  long.     Flowers 


G.  moorcToftiaiu.  —  A  Himalayan 
annual  4-10  in.  high.  Leaves  1-1^  in. 
long,  linear  oblong  or  elliptic,  withont 
nerves.  Flowers  in  summer,  pale  blue, 
solitary,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  or  in 
leafy  cymes.  Corolla  {-1  in.  long,  fimnel- 
ahaped,  naked,  and  without  folds. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  is  closely  related  to  the  native  O. 
eaTnpetirii,  and  is  probably  a  geographical 
form  of  it.  It  may  be  increased  by  sowing 
seeds  annually  in  cold  frames  or  in  spots 
whore  the  plants  ore  to  bloom  and  pro- 
tecting them  with  handlights  until  well 
above  the  soil. 

G.  nivaliB.  —  A  very  smooth  biennial 
species,  native  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 
having  rather  large  5-lobed  flowers  of  an 
intense  deep  blue,  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches  8-4  in.  high,  and  usually  branch- 


ing from  the  base.  Leaves  small,  nhining 
green,  the  lower  ones  in  the  rosettes,  and 
obtusely  oval. 

CuUttre  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  requires  the  same  general  treat- 
ment as  G.  vema,  but  owing  to  its  biennial 
character  should  be  raised  from  seeds 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe  every  year. 

G,  ochroieuca  ((?.  intermedia).  —  A 
United  States  species  about  6  in.  high, 
with  obovate- oblong  8 -nerved  leaves. 
Flowers  in  sommer,  blue,  in  closters  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches.  Calyx  leafy, 
unequally  lobed.  Corolla  inflated  in  the 
middle,  5-oIeft. 

Culture  ife.  as  above. 

G.  omata.  —  A  beautiful  Himalayan 
species  with  ovate  or  linear  lance-shaped, 
acute  or  pointed  deep  green  leaves 
having  a  pde  green  midrib.  Flowers  in 
May,  whitish,  striped  with  bine,  some- 
what cylindrical,  a  little  inflated,  and  pro- 
duced singly  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots ; 
lobes  fi,  intensely  blue,  small,  triangular. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above-  This  species 
flourishes  in  moist  and  well-drained  peaty 
soil  in  partially  shaded  aitnations.  The 
stems  ore  only  8-4  in.  long,  and  spread 
from  the  centre  of  the  plant,  forming  tufts. 

G.  pannonica. — An  alpine  species  1-2 
ft.  high.  Lower  leaves  ovate  apiculate  ; 
stem  leaves  ovate  lonce-shaped,  flower 
leaves  tapering,  on  slightly  4 -angled 
stems.  Flowers  in  June  and  July,  bell- 
shaped,  6-7 -lobed,  purple,  beset  wiUi  dots, 
and  having  a  yellowish  tabe.  They  are 
produced  in  dusters  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves  and  at  the  end  of  the  shoots. 

CuUure  <fc.  as  above. 

G.  Pneumonantbe  (Wind  Flower). — A 
pretty  British  species  1-2  ft.  high,  with 
4-antflcd  stems ;  also  found  throughout 
the  N.  hemisphere.  Leaves  1-1}  in.  long, 
linear  oblong,  blunt,  1-8-nerved.  Flowers 
in  Angust  and  September,  deep  blue, 
funnel-shaped,  l-'i  in.  deep,  S-lobcd,  with 
a  small  green  tooth  between  the  lobes. 

G.  arvementis  isa  sturdy  little  Qentian, 
closely  aUicd  to  this  species,  and  probably 
oiJy  a  form  of  it,  but  is  more  rotust  and 
tuAed  in  habit,  andhas  deeper  blue  flowers, 
and  finer  and  broader  leaves.  There  is 
also  a  white-flowered  variety  of  G,  Pntu- 
Ttumanthe  and  others.  G.  trijlora  from 
the  mountains  of  Central  Asia,  with  large 
handsome,  deep  bine  flowers,  is  also  very 
near,  as  Is  also  the  Caucasian  O.  barbata. 
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which  glows  9-12  in.  high,  and  has  erect 
blue  flowers. 

Culture  ttc.  &a  above.  They  &1I  like 
deep,  moist,  or  half  bc^gy  eitnatioos  in  (he 
rookerj',  aod  may  be  increased  by  carefol 
diviflion  or  seeds. 

G.  punctata.  —  A  native  of  the  Alps 
1-3  ft.  hifcb,  with  somewhat  4-angled 
sterna,  and  ovate  aentish  leaves,  lower 
ones  stalked,  upper  ones  tapering.  Flowers 
in  Jane,  large,  bell-Bhaped.  in  wborb ; 
corolla  yellow,  dotted  with  nomeronB 
purple  spots,  and  6-8-lobed. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

G.  ptupnruu  —  A  European  species 
1-2  ft.  high,  n-ith  faintly  4-angled  stems. 
Lower  leaves  ovate,  passing  upwards  into 
ovate  lance-dfaaped  and  broadly  lance- 
afaaped,  united  and  sheathing  at  the  base- 
Flowers  in  Jane  and  July,  3-S  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  solitary  in  the  leaf  axils ; 
corolla  pnrple,  lined  and  dotted  inside, 
leathery  in  teitore,  bell-afaaped ;  tnbe 
striped  with  greeniah-yellow.  G.  gau.- 
diniana  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  be- 
tween this  species  and  6.  putu-l<Ua.  It  is 
a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  is  a  more 
vigorous  plant  than  G.  purpurea.  The 
floweca  are  lurid  purple,  with  more  pointed 
corolla-lobea. 

CuUure  dt.  as  above. 

G.  pyrenaic*.  —  A  pretty  Pyrenean 
species,  about  3  in.  high,  with  proeombent 
or  trailing  stems  branching  at  the  base, 
the  flowerless  oues  being  densely  leafy- 
Leaves  lance-sbapcd  linear,  the  lower 
ones  in  resettles,  the  upper  onee  united 
at  the  base  and  sheathing.  Flowers  in 
.\liril,  solitary  at  the  ends  of  the  branches; 
corolla  fannel-shspcd.  pale  green  outside, 
dei'p  blue  within.  5-lobed.  with  Bmoller 
oblong  obtuse   erruulatc  segments  alter- 

Cu\l«n  .ie.  ssforG.  verna. 

G.  qmnquedonu  —  A  N.  American 
species  sjmut  11  ft.  hii;h.  with  stem-clasp- 
ina,  deltoid,  hcart-sihaped,  3-5-nerved 
leaves.  Flowers  in  October,  lilac,  3-5 
together  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the 
brtuioiies :  ciTotla  narrowly  funnel-shaped, 
cmIvi  very  short,  aeute-lobed. 

G.  Saponaria  ((r.  C<i fri 6 til—^A native 
of  Carolina  will)  roundish  minnlely 
downy  stems,  6-  It*  in.  high,  and  short, 
elliptic -ovale,  acme  leaves  with  roundish 
tA^n.    Flowen  in  .\iurast.  pale  blue,  in 


terminal  olnstars;  corolla  bdl-shaped, 
S-lobed,  somewhat  inflated  in  the  middle, 
with  6  jagged  teeth  between  the  lobea. 
There  is  a  white-flowared  variety. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above  for  G.  AndrewtL 

G.  aeptetnfida.  —  A  pretty  Peimon 
species  fl-18  in.  high,  witii  simple  erect 
4-angled,  purplish  stems.  Leaves  nnited 
at  the  base,  snining  green,  bluntly  lanee- 
shaped,  3-nerved,  and  about  3  in.  long. 
Flowers  in  Jnne  and  July,  in  clusters  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches  ;  corolla  bright  bine,  with  a 
white  crescent-shaped  blotch  at  the  base  of 
each  segment  at  the  month  of  the  funnel- 
shaped  tnbe.  The  variety  eordifolia 
(often  cultivated  as  Q.  gelida)  has  ovate 
heart-shaped  S-nerved  dark  green  leath- 
ery leaves  and  compact  heads  of  deep  bine 
flowers. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  This  species 
flourishes  in  sandy  soil  in  the  rockery  or 
flower  border  in  furly  sunny  positions. 

C.  tibetica,  —  A  distinct  Himalayan 
Bpecies  about  2  ft,  high,  remarkable  for  its 
large  bright  shining  green  leaves  about  a 
foot  long  and  8  in.  broad.  The  floweti 
appear  in  July  and  August,  and  are  grey- 

Cullure  ite.  as  above. 

G.  *enia.  —  A  charming  species  1-S 
in.  high,  found  on  the  mountain  pasture* 
of  Central  and  S.  Europe,  and  in  the 
northern  ports  of  England,  and  the  Wat 
of  Ireland.  Leaves  ovate  aentish,  lower 
onesemwded,  upper  ones  in  pairs-  Flowers 

April  and  May,  brilliant  bine,  solitarv 

the  f 

alternating  t>i£d  w 

Culture     and     Propagation Thit 

species  flonrishea  in  deep  sandy  loam, 
with  which  pieces  of  limestoue  rock  ma; 
be  mixed.  It  loves  open  sonny  places 
away  tmn  taller  overhanging  ptiintr  and 
a  plentiful  supply  of  moiBture  daring  the 
summer  months,  and  whilst  ""^■'^g  its 
new  growths.  It  is  a  paiiicnlariy  salt- 
able  rock  plant,  but  may  alao  be  grown 
on  the  edges  of  flower  borden  in  moiK 
de«p  sandy  loam,  kept  together  by  means 
of  iitone  or  chalk  rock.  Seeds  may  be 
sown  OB  soon  as  ripe,  or  the  pUnts  may 
be  very  carefully  divided  in  early  spring. 

G.  WTalpjcwL— A  native  of  Torkeetao, 
with  solitary  or  twin  stems  arising  frnta 
the  roeettcE  of  knee^^h^wd  kMhary 
leaves  narrowed  into  stalkB;   the   u^mt 
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ones  on  the  stem  being  atalkless.  Flowers 
Iftte  in  aiuomer,  whitish,  dotted  with  pale 
bine,  and  crowded  at  the  ends  of  the 
branohea ;  corolla  i  in.  oorosBiWithelliptia- 
lanoe-ahaped  acute  lobes. 
Culture  tie.  as  above. 

SWERTIA  (Fblwoht).  —  A  genua 
containing  about  40  Bpecies  of  erect 
annual  or  perennial  herbs  with  siniple 
or  branching  stems.  Leaves  opposite,  or 
radical  in  the  perennial  kinds,  long-stalked, 
thoM  of  the  stem  Bometimes  alternate. 
Flowers  blue,  niiety  yellow,  cjmose  or 
looaelj  pedicellate,  in  raceme-like  or 
oonrmbose  olusters.  Calyx  4-6  ■  ported, 
with  linear  lance-shaped  1-6-nerved  seg- 
meats.  Corolla  tube  very  short,  rotate, 
with  4-G  twisted  lobes.  Stamens  4-0 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  corolla.  Ovary 
1 -celled. 

CuUure  ond  Propagation.— OaHy  a  few 
species  are  of  any  garden  volne.  The 
annuals  may  be  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
gentle  heat  in  March,  the  seedlings  being 
transptanted  at  the  end  of  May  to  the 
open  border  where  thej  are  to  flower. 
The  perennial  kinds  may  be  increased  by 
division  in  spring,  or  early  autumn ;  and 
also  by  means  of  seeds  sown  when  ripe,  or 
in  spring  in  cold  frames,  and  transplanted 
in  spring.  Ordinary  garden  soil  will  suit 
them  very  well,  but  a  miiture  of  peat  and 


are  best  in  damp  and  partially  shaded 
situations. 

S.  alata  {Ophelia  alata).—ka  Indian 
annual  1-3  ft.  nigh,  with  4-aiigled,  often 
4-winged  stems,  and  ovate  acute  leaves. 
Flowers  in  summer,  bright  gieenish-yel- 
low  veined  with  purple,  in  lai^e  panicles. 

Culture  ifr.  as  above. 

S.  angnstifotia  (PpA«{Mi  imgntUfolia). 
An  Indian  annual  1-3  ft.  high  with 
Darrow  lance-shaped  leaves.  Flowers  in 
munmer,  nsnally  white,  dotted  with  blue 
or  black ;  sepals  often  longer  than  the 
corolla. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

S.  cotyroboM  (Ophelia  eorymbata). 
A  4-angled  or  4-winged  Indian  annual, 
8-20  in.  iiigh,  with  obovate,  spoon-shaped 
or  ovate  oblong  leaves  J-j  in.  Ions- 
Flowers  in  May,  pale  blue,  or  white  with 
bine  veins,  m  flat-toitped  corymbs. 
9.  trichotoma  with  elliptic  lance-shaped 


leaves  and  white  flowers  is  closely  related 
to  this  species. 

Culture  do.  as  above. 

S.  panimUta  (Ophelia  panicalala), 
A  pretty  Indian  annual  about  I  ft.  high, 
with  oblong  or  lance -shaped  leaves. 
Flowers  in  snmmer,  white  with  two  purple 
or  bright  green  marks  at  the  base  of  tne 
corolla  lobes. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

S.  perennia.  —  A  distinct  European 
perennial  about  9  in.  high,  with  erect, 
simple,  slightly  4-angled  stems,  and 
stalked,  ovate,  or  eUintio  blontish  leaves. 
Flowers  in  July,  dull  greyish-purple  wiUi 
dark  spots,  borne  in  erect  spikes. 

Culture  do.  as  above.  An  interesting 
perennial  suitable  for  boggy  or  moist 
peaty  spots  in  the  rock  garden.  It  may  be 
raised  from  seeds  sown  in  spring  under 
glass,  or  by  dividing  the  roots.  This  is  the 
best  known  and  most  desirable  species. 

S.  pnrptuascens. — An  Indian  annn&l 
1-8  ft.  high,  having  oblong  or  lance-shaped 
leaves  about  Ij  in.  long.  Flowers  in 
June, purple  or  dark-ted,  in  many-flowered 
leafy  panicles. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

HENYAHTHES  (Buck  or  Boa 
Beam).  —  A  small  genus  of  aquatic  or 
marshy  perennials  with  long,  thickisb 
creeping  stems.  Leaves  alternate  at  the 
base  of  the  stems  with  sheathing  stalks, 
and  composed  of  8  entire  or  roondish 
kidney  .shaped  leaflets.  Flowers  white  or 
blnsh,  in  racemes  at  the  end  of  a  scape 
or  long  stalk.  Calyx  6 -parted  with  oblong 
lance-shaped  segments.  Corolla  shortly 
funnel-shaped,  G-deft  to  the  middle,  the 
inner  snr&ce  of  the  lobes  being  crested  or 
fioabriated.  Stamens  6,  affixed  to  the 
corolla  tube,  and  having  arrow-shaped 
anthers.  Qlonda  5,  hypogjnous.  Ovary 
1-celled;  stigma  2-lobed. 

Culfure  and  Propagation. — The  Bog 
Beans  ore  easily  grown  in  shallow  water 
or  very  marshy  soil.  In  water  there 
should  be  a  good  layer  of  muddy  soil  at 
the  bottom  for  the  creeping  roots  to  ram- 
ble in.  The  plants  may  De  easily  increased 
by  dividing  the  rootstook,  each  portion 
being  pegged  down  in  the  mud  so  as  to 
induce  new  roots  to  develop  more  quickly 
and  thus  establish  the  plant. 

M.  CriatA-gaUi  (VUlartia  Crieta- 
galli). — A  North  American  marsh  plant 
with  long- stalked  kidney -shaped  orenate 
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leAves  3-4  in.  wide.  Flowers  in  springi 
white,  m  Bimple  or  forked  oymes.  CoroUa 
loboB  naked  with  the  exception  of  a  haiiy 
creat  down  the  centre. 

Caltare  Ac.  aa  above. 

M.  trifoliate  {Marsh  Trefoil ;  Cortt- 
mon  B-uckbean).  — A  pretty  perennial 
found  growing  wild  in  the  marahy  bogs 
of  the  British  lalanda,  and  having  trail- 
ing matted  ateniB  covered  by  the  leaf- 
sheaths.  Leavea  on  Btalks  3-T  in.  long, 
and  oompoaed  of  8  oblong  or  obovate 
blunt  leaflets  lJ-8  in.  long.  Flowers 
from  May  to  July,  white  inside,  pink  or 
reddish  ontside,  with  purple-red  anthera, 
and  crested  and  beantifiilly  fringed 
corollo-tobea. 

CuUvre  So.  as  above. 

VILLARSIA.  —  h  genus  containing 
about  10  species  of  marehy  herbs  with 
long-stalked  radical  entire  or  irregularly 
sinuate-toothed  leaves.  Flowers  yellow  or 
white.  Calyx  5-parted  or  deeply  cleft  into 
lance-shaped  segments-  Corolla  broadly 
bell-shaped,  somewhat  rotate  with  or 
without  fringed  margins.  Stamens  5, 
with  narrow  arrow-shaped  versatile 
anthers.    Ovary  1-celled. 

V.  panmajfolia. —A  pretty  Anstrahan 
plant  with  oval  or  almost  round  leaves 
with  entire  sinuate  or  orenulate  margins. 
The  naked  flower  stems  are  about  12-18 
in.  high,  and  bear  panicles  of  yellow 
flowers  in  August. 

CultuTe  atid  Propagation. — This  plant 
will  grow  in  the  open  air  in  marshy  places 
or  in  moist  peaty  soil  in  the  milder  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  may  be  used  with 
the  Buck  Bean  or  Floating  Heart.  It  may 
be  increased  by  dividing  the  roots,  or  by 
means  of  seeds  sown  when  ripe,  or  in 
spring,  in  moist  sandy  soil. 

LXXVI.  POLEMONIACEjE-PWox  Order 
An  order  of  erect  or  rarely  climbing,  smooth,  downy,  or  cUmmy  herbs,  rarely 
shrubs,  with  alternate  or  opposite  entire  or  variously  cut  leaves.  Flowers 
often  showy,  regular  or  slightly  ohUque,  hermaphrodite,  in  corymbose  cymes, 
heads,  or  loose  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  or  solitary  or  in  pairs  in 
the  asils  of  the  leaves,  sessile  or  stalked.  Calyx  inferior,  bell-shaped  or 
tubular,  shortly  or  deeply  5-cleft.  Corolla  gamopetalous,  funnel-,  salver-,  or 
bell-shaped  or  rotate,  with  5  tnnated  lobes.  Stamens  5,  equally  or  unequally 
attached  to  the  corolla  tube.  Ovary  superior,  3-celled.  Style  simple,  thread- 
like, with  a  3-cleft  stigma.     Capsule  few-  or  many-seeded. 

PHLOX — A  genus  containing    less     or  tutted  perennial  herbs,  rarely  annnals, 
than  80  species  of  erect  or  spreading,  tall      with  entire  leaves,  those  on  the  stem 


LIHNANTHEMUM  (FnoATiNO 
Heart)  .^ About  two  dozen  species  have 
been  described  as  belonging  to  this  genus, 
but  the  one  mentioned  below  is  the  only 
one  grown  out  of  doors  in  the  Britiui 
Islands.  The  chief  chai»^teristioB  of  the 
genus  are :  Aquatic  herbs  with  creeping 
roots,  and  ovate  or  roundish  deeply  heart- 
shaped,  entire,  or  obscurely  sinuate  leaves. 
Flowers  yellow  or  white  ;  peduncles 
1-flowered,  in  pairs,  or  often  several  at 
the  leafy  joints.  Calyx  5-parted  with 
oblong  lance-abaped  segments.  Corolla 
somewhat  rotate  deeply  S-oleft  with 
entire  or  fringed  lobes.  Stamens  fi  at- 
tached to  the  base  of  the  corolla.  Ovary 
1-celled  ;  stigma  2-lobed.  Capsule  ovoid 
or  oblong,  indehiaoent  or  irregularly  rup- 

L.  nyroplueoidei  {L.  peliatiun;  Vil- 
larwia  nymphmoitUa). — A  pretty  native 
aquatic  perennial  found  in  still  waters  in 
various  parts  of  the  British  Islands.  It 
has  a  creeping  rootstock,  with  alternate 
stalked  roundish  leavea,  deeply  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base,  quite  entire  or  slightly 
toothed  oi  sinuate,  shining  green  and 
spotted  with  purple.  Flowers  in  July  and 
August,  1  in-  across,  bright  yellow,  with 
fringed  edges,  crowded  on  stalks  1-S  in. 
long. 

Culture     and     PropagaUon This 

species  may  be  grown  in  tanks,  pools, 
lakes  Ac.,  with  a  muddy  bottom  for  the 
creeping  roots.  The  small  Water-Lily- 
like leaves  float  on  the  eni&oe  of  the 
water,  above  which  are  raised  slightly  the 
bright  yellow  flowers.  Itmaybeinereased 
by  dividing  the  rootstock  as  in  the  ease  of 
the  Bog  Bean,  or  by  seeds  sown  in  the 
mud  as  soon  as  ripe. 
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Flowers  asunUy  showy,  sometimes  I 
(srj  at  the  ends  of  the  braiichee  among 
the  leaves,  sessQe  or  stalked,  sometdmea 
in  ovmee,  arrao^  in  terminal,  corTmboBe 
or  c!tut<nred  pamdes.  Calyx  tabuUc  bell- 
shaped,  S-ribbed,  more  or  less  deeply 
0-lobed.  Corolla  red,  violet,  or  white, 
salver- shaped,  with  a  slender  tnbe 
narrowed  at  the  moatb;  lobes  6,  equal, 
obovate,  rounded  or  oboordate,  twisted 
in  bud.  Stamens  G.  Oraiy  oblong  or 
ovoid.  Capsule  ovoid,  8-valved.  Cells 
l-Bseded. 

With  the  exception  of  the  beautiful 
aunnal  P.  Dru/mToondi,  til  the  Phloxes 
ue  perennislB.  Only  a  few  of  the  natural 
speoiee  are  grown  in  gardens,  most  of  the 
kuds  met  with  being  hybrid  forma  of  two 
or  three  species.  Of  late  years  these  have 
become  iramenael^  popular  with  all  lovers 
■of  outdoor  gardemng,  owing  to  their  great 
hardinesH,  Uie  size,  beauty,  freedom  and 
-great  variation  in  colour  of  their  flowers, 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be 
successfully  grown  and  multiplied.  They 
are  excellent  plants  for  the  border,  or  in 
groups  by  themselves,  and  &om  June 
almost  until  the  end  of  September  con- 
tinue to  produce  masses  of  Dloom  which 
are  very  valuable  in  a  out  state  for 
decorative  purposes. 

Culture  and  Propagalion.—PetetoiM 
Phloxes  flourish  in  any  birly  good  garden 
soil,  especially  if  enriched  by  the  addition 
of  manure.  In  the  spring  after  the 
plants  have  begun  to  grow,  a  good  mulch- 
ing of  well-rotted  manure  or  the  remains 
■of  spent  muahroom  beds  will  be  of  great 
value  and  induce  vigorous  growth  and 
freedom  of  flowering.  During  hot  dry 
summers  the  soil  should  receive  copious 
waterings,  as  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
the  Phlox  readily  droop  in  the  absence  of 
moisture  from  the  roots.  If  possible  they 
should  be  planted  in  an  aspect  dicing 
west  or  south-west  or  even  north-west, 
rather  than  due  south,  as  the  full  glare  of 
the  sun,  even  when  the  soil  is  moist, 
-causes  too  much  evaporation  from  the 
flowers,  and  if  they  can  receive  a  little 
shade  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day 
they  retain  their  freshness  of  colour  and 
form  much  longer.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
P^ethrum,  (see  p.  66S),  if  the  flret  ^ikee 
of  bloom  are  oui  away  as  soon  as  over, 
and  the  plants  given  a  good  soaking  of 
water,  a  fresh  set  of  shoots  will  develop 
and  produce  another  crop  of  flowers  in 


Phloxes  ore  usually  increased  by 
dividing  the  '  stools  '  in  spring  just  as 
growth  begins;  by  cuttings  of  the  roots 
and  shoots,  and  by  seeds.  If  the  plante 
are  oarelessly  or  clumsily  divided,  a  good 
deal  of  injury  is  done  to  the  young  shoots 
and  roots,  imd  the  divided  portione  take 
a  rather  long  time  to  recover  and  establish 
themselves  properly.  Consequently  they 
produce  only  poor  or  medium-size  trusses ' 
of  bloom.  The  more  carefolly  the  atools 
are  divided  with  a  sharp  strong  knife 
(instead  of  chopping  up  with  a  spade)  the 
more  likely  are  good  results  to  be  obtained 
during  the  season. 

PUoxes  are  easily  increased  by  oat- 
tings,  especially  if  it  is  not  advis^le  to 
disturb  the  atools.  When  the  shoots  have 
grown  about  2  in.  high  in  spring  they 
may  be  severed  with  a  sharp  knife  just 
below  a  joint,  and  inserted  in  fine  sandy 
soil  in  a  cold  frame,  where  ihey  will  root 
freely.  Or  each  cutting  may  oe  pal  in 
similar  soil  in  a  small  pot  and  plunged  in 
bottom  heat  in  a  greenhouse  or  hotbed 
to  get  roots  to  form  more  quickly.  It  is 
scarcely  a  wise  practice,  however,  to  break 
down  the  hardiness  of  a  perfectly  hardy 
plant  by  making  its  tissuea  tender  undet 
artifioieJ  heat.  It  was  this  practiea  that 
chiefly  led  to  the  destruction  of  Holly- 
hock by  the  fungus  referred  to  at  p.  378, 
and  where  cuttings  root  freely  in  cold 
frames  there  is  no  need  to  place  them  in 
heat.  When  well  rooted  the  plants  may 
be  placed  by  themselves  in  a  partially 
shaded  or  not  too  sunny  part  of  the 
border  about  the  end  of  May,  when  they 
will  grow  well  and  probably  flower  pro- 
fosely  the  first  year.  Instead  of  planting 
out  they  may  be  grown  on  in  pots  for  the 
first  season  and  used  for  the  decoration 
of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 

Boot  cuttings  ore  not  often  employed, 
but  when  used  the  oldest  and  healtluest 
roots  may  be  cut  into  pieces  about  j  in. 
long,  and  placed  lengthways  on  the  soil 
and  slightly  covered  with  soil  as  if  they 
were  seeds.  They  will  '  break  '  or  sprout 
quickly  if  placed   in   gentle   heat. 


The   leaves   with   a 


attached  ore  also  aaid  to  root,  but  so 
slowly  that  it  is  only  waste  of  time 
raising  Phloxes  in  this  way. 

In  warm  seasons  Phloxes  seed  fiurly 
freely.     When  ripe  the    seed    may  be 
gathered  and  placed  to  dry  thoroughly  od 
dd3 
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R  sheld  Abont  the  first  week  id  February 
it  may  be  bowq  in  pota  or  pans  oad 
placed  in  gentle  heat.  When  laive 
enough  to  handle  the  seedliiigB  may  be 
pricked  out  into  god  soil  in  boxes  or  pana 
and  kept  olose  and  warm  for  a  time,  and 
afterwards  placed  near  the  glass  to  become 
sturdy.  By  May  they  will  be  fit  for 
ptantmg  out  like  the  rooted  onttings,  and 
may  be  treated  like  them.  They  will 
flower  not  very  well  the  first  Hea«on,  bnt 
•  will  become  quite  established  by  the 
second.  Raising  Phloxes  from  seed  is 
very  interesting,  and  it  is  by  this  means 
that  many  of  the  very  fine  garden 
varieties  now  so  much  grown  have  been 
raised.  Any  specially  Bixe  varietiee  can 
be  increased  and  kept  true  by  cuttings  or 
diTision, 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the 
typical  species  best  known,  after  which 
will  be  found  a  rather  fiill  list  of  the  best 
early  and  late  flowering  garden  varieties 
for  the  flower  garden. 

P.  amoena  (P.  pHoia  amceTia).  —  A 
pretty,  softly  hairy  species  0-16  in.  high, 
native  of  Virginia  to  Florida,  with  simple 
ascending  stems.  Leaves  lightly  erect, 
oblong  or  linear  l&noe-shaped,  aeutish  or 
obtuse.  Flowers  in  June,  purple  or  pink, 
rarely  white,  in  compact  corymbs,  and 
having  obovate  entire,  rarely  emarginate, 
corolla  tobea. 

CuUv/re  tfe.  ae  above.  Uaefiil  for  (he 
rockery  or  border  in  good  garden  aoil. 
Increased  by  division  and  cuttings. 

P.  dinuicata  (P.  eanatJeruu).  — A 
beautiful  N.  American  speciea,  9-16  in. 
high,  with  downy  spreading  atems,  and 
intermediate  between  the  dwarf  and  tall 
kinda.  Leaves  clammy,  oval  lance-ebaped, 
lower  ones  opposite,  about  IJ  in,  long, 
upper  ones  alternate.  Flowers  in  spring 
and  early  summer,  pale  lilac  or  bluiah,  in 
forked  corymbs;  lobes  of  the  corolla 
obcordate,  notched  at  the  end.  or  some- 
times entire,  very  much  resembling  those 
ot  the  Periwinkle  (Vinca,  p.  645),  There 
is  a  white -flowered  variety  alba. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above.  Borders  and 
the  rookery.  Inoreased  by  diviaioi)  and 
cuttings. 

P.  Drummondi. — AbeautifHiI  and  well- 
known  half-hardy  annual,  native  of  the 
United  States  (Texas  Ac),  with  erect, 
hairy  sterna,    simple    at    the   base,  bnt 


branched  a  little  at  the  top.  Leave* 
ovate  luice-shaped,  half  stem-elaeping, 
mnoronate  and  downy,  lower  ones  oppo- 
site, upper  ones  altemata.  Flowers  in 
summer,  varying  in  colour  from  red  to 
rose,  purple,  or  white,  with  a  darker 
centre,  each  on  very  short  pedioels  on 
S-forked  corymbose  panicles. 

There  are  a  vast  nnmber  ofvarietiea 
or  more  correctly  seed  variations,  with  a 
great  range  of  colour  in  the  flowers,  pur» 
white,  scarlet,  pink,  crimson,  salmon,  rose, 
purple  tc.,  with  intermediate  ehadea  and 
mixtures,  being  represented,  and  nearly  all 
obtainable  fi^im  a  packet  of  mixed  seeds. 
Most  of  the  flowers  are  rounded  in  shape, 
but  there  are  forms  in  which  the  petals 
are  beautifully  cut  and  fringed,  some 
having  the  central  tooth  of  the  petal 
greatly  prolonged,  thas  forming  a  star  aa 
in  the  variety  eutpidata.  The  double- 
flowered  forms  are  an  interesting  race 
which  prodnce  masses  tti  double  or  semi, 
doable  flowers,  white  and  aoarlet.  Some 
varieties  are  alao  much  dwarfer  than 
othera,  the  range  being  from  about  9  to  34 
in.  in  height. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above.  P.  Drum- 
mondi uid  its  numerous  varietiea  are 
easily  raised  from  seeds  sown  abont  the 
first  week  of  March  in  shallow  pans  or 
boxes  in  light,  rich  soil  in  gentle  heat  and 
moisture.  The  seedlings  in  dne  conise 
are  pricked  into  similar  boxes  and  after  a 
few  days  are  gradually  given  more  Eurand 
light  to  make  them  sturdy.  When  the 
plants  are  S-4  in.  high  the  tip  of  the  shoot 
may  be  pinched  ont.  This  will  induoe  the 
latent  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  lower  leaves 
to  develop  into  shoots,  and  by  tbis  means 
fine  bnshy  plants  ftiU  of  blossom  can  be 
obtained.  By  the  end  of  May  the  plants 
can  be  put  into  the  open  border  and  may 
be  nsed  in  a  variety  of  ways  snch  as  form- 
ing carpets  for  taller  plants  like  Standard 
Boses,  m  groupa  by  themselves,  in  patches 
in  the  border  Ac.  If  there  is  no  conveni- 
ence for  raising  the  plants  nnder  glass,  tbe 
aeeda  aown  in  April  and  May  in  the  open 
border,  or  wherever  the  planta  are  intended 
to  bloom,  will  do  equally  well,  thinning 
the  seedlings  out  to  about  6  in.  apart,  and 
pinohing  the  tops  out. 

P.  fflaberrima. — A  native  of  the  United 
States  from  Ohio  to  Florida,  1-2  ft.  high, 
mih  slender  erect  stems,  and  more  or  less 
lineiu:  lanee-ahaped  leaves,  bri^t  green 
and  glossy  above,  often    with    revMute 
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margiiu.    Flowers  in  Jnly,  red,  in  corym- 
boae  few-flowered  puiioles. 

Culture  (fc.  ob  above.  Thie  epecies 
flourishes  in  ordi&aiy  soil.  It  may  be 
incrsAMcl  by  cuttingB  or  division. 


_ I  (P.  iatifoUa;   P.  Umtji- 

Jlortt;  P.  pendut^flora). — A  native  of  uie 
United  States  (Pennaylvania,  Iowa,  and 
Florida)  with  ereot,  almost  simple  stema, 
about  3  ft.  high  and  spotted  with  purple. 
Lower  leaTeB  lonoe-shaped,  upper  ones 
ovate,  heari-ah^ed  at  the  base,  rather 
thiok,  smooth  or  roughish.  Flowers  in 
July,  purple  in  the  type,  in  oblong  or 
pyramidal  panicles,  sweet- seen  ted.  The 
variety  tuaveolent  or  Candida  ha£  pure 
white  flowers,  and  unspotted  stems ; 
pi/ramidalii  has  a  more^romidal  inflor- 
escence than  the  type.  Toe  garden  forms 
known  under  the  name  ot  decutaaia  are 
doubtless  hybride  between  forms  of  P. 
maculata  and  P.  paniculata,  and  have 
become  eo  intermixed  that  it  is  impossible 
to  place  them  under  either  species. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above. 

P.  OTAta  (P.  triJUrra) . — An  erect  grow- 
ing N.  Amerioan  perennial  about  1  ft. 
high,  with  more  or  less  smooth  but  never 
clammy  stems,  bearing  ovate  acute  and 
rather  fleshy  leaves  below,  and  ovate 
oblong  ones  above.  Flowers  in  spring, 
reddish -purple,  in  small  terminal  crowded 
cymes,  the  petals  being  wavy  and  retuse 
on  the  margins.  P.  Carolina  is  a  taller- 
growing  variety  about  2  ft.  high,  with 
ovate,  lance- shaped  leaves,  sometimes 
heart-shaped  at  the  hose,  and  pinkish  or 
purple  flowers,  about  1  in.  across,  in  early 


Culture  dc.  as  shove.  This  plant 
grows  well  in  borders  in  good  soil.  In- 
creased by  cuttings  and  diviuon  of  the 
roots. 

P.  paniculata  (P.  eordata;  P.  corym- 
boea ;  P.  teabra;  P.  undulata), — A  showy 
speeies  8-4  ft.  hi^  native  ot  the  United 
States,  with  smooth,  roughish,  or  hairy 
«iect  stems.  Leaves  oblong-  or  ovate- 
lance-shaped,  tapering  at  the  base,  or  the 
uppermost  more  or  less  heart-shaped. 
Flowers  in  August,  sweet-scented,  varying 
from  pinkish-purple  to  white  in  large 
-conical  corymbose  panicles.  Corolla  lobes 
entire,  rounded ;  calyx  teeth  bristly  or 
Awl-shaped.  The  variety  acuminata  has 
the  stems  and  under  side  of  the  broader 
.-and  more  pointed  leaves  hairy. 

Vnutt  are  known  as  the  '  late-flowering 


or  autumn '  Phloxes  have  bees  chiefly 
derived  from  the  intermixing  ot  the  forms 
of  P.  paniculata  and  P.  maculata,  and 
are  known  more  commonly  in  gardens  as 
P.  deeuiiaia. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 

P.  pilaaa.— A  handsome  species  with 
erect  slender  stems,  1-2  R.  hi^,  native  of 
Carolina.  Leaves  linear  or  Isjice- shaped, 
hairy,  or  downy,  sometimes  smooth- 
Flowers  from  l^y  to  August,  J-}  in. 
across,  pink,  purple,  rose,  or  occasionally 
white,  in  nearly  flat  sessile  clusters ;  co- 
rolla lobes  ovate,  entire.    This  species  is 


P.  procumbens. — A  strolling  tufted 
N.  Amerioan  perennial  4-5  in.  high  with 
small  linear  lonce'Shaped  leaves  boms 
on  slightly  downy  stems.  Flowers  in 
summer,  about  }  in.  across,  lilac  with 
violet  marks  near  the  eye,  in  clusters  of 
8  or  4  blooms  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
stems. 

Culfurs  (fc.  as  above.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  P.  amana 
and  P.  lubulata.  It  is  nsefol  for  the  front 
of  the  rockery  or  mixed  border  in  sandy 
loam.     Increased  by  division. 

P.  reptona  (P.  craetifolia  ;  P.  itoloni- 
fera ;  P.  verna).—A  pretty  dwarf  creep- 
ing, stolon -bearing,  downy  perennial, 
native  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  with 
obovate  spoon-shaped  leaves  at  the  base 
of  the  stems,  and  lanee-shaped  ones 
higher  up.  Flowers  in  spring,  about  1  in. 
across,  deep  rose-purpte  or  violet,  in  few- 
flowered  corymbs. 

Culture  ^c.  OB  above.  May  be  grown 
in  the  rookery,  edges  of  borders,  shrub- 
beries  Jui.,  in  masses  for  effect,  in  peaty 
or  light  garden  soil.    Increased  by  divi- 

P.  Stellaiia. — A  dork,  wiry-stemmed 
species  forming  a  dense  mass  about  18  in. 
high,  with  leaves  1-2  in.  long.  Flowers 
in  June,  white,  more  than  1  in.  across, 
borne  in  great  profusion.  A  very  free- 
flowering  Phlox  known  in  gardens  as 
P.  liittcina  somewhat  resembles  P.  Slel- 
laria  in  habit,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
seedling  form  of  P.  tubuUtta.  It  has  lilac- 
purple  flowers,  and  is  an  excellent  rockery 
plant. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  Treat  like  P. 
r^tatu. 
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P.  snbulktk  iOround  or  Moti  Ptnt)- 
A  pretty  N.  Americ&n  (New  YDrb  to 
Florida)  perennial  tvitb  creeping  tufted 
stems  densely  clothed  with  nturow  moaa- 
like  leaves  i-^  in.  long,  awl-shaped  or 
lanceolate,  &inged  at  the  edges  and  downy. 
Flowers  in  great  profuHion  in  April  and 
May,  pinkie-purple  (sometimes  white) 
with  a  darker  centre,  in  few-flowered 
corymbs ;  coroUa-lohes  wedge  -  shaped, 
notched,  rarely  entire.  The  variety  »eta- 
cea  has  longer  and  more  distant  leaveson 
its  trailing  stems,  and  smaller  rosy-pink 
flowers  with  delicate  markings  at  the 
month  of  the  slender  tabe  ;  a  sub-variety 
violaeta  is  much  looser  in  growth,  wiUi 
flowers  almost  crimson  in  colour.  The 
white-flowered  form  of  P.  tubulata  is 
grown  under  three  different  names — ari- 
stata,  Neltoni,  and  mvaUa — the  latter 
being  most  appropriate.  The  variety 
frondota  is  distinct,  having  lilao-rose 
flowers  and  a  vigorous  habit. 

Other  desirable  formE  of  P.  tubulata 
are  aldhoTOughensit.  fine  rose  ;  atropur- 
pwrea,  purple  rose  and  crimson  ;  6.  F. 
WiUvn,  beautihl  maTive ;  gravdifiora, 
pink  with  a  crimson  blotch ;  palUda,  rose 
shaded   lilac ;   Vivid,  bright  rose  with  a 


P.  auffrutiGOM.— A  fine  perennial  1-2 
fL.  high,  native  of  the  S.  United  States,  and 
closely  related  to  P.  glaherrima.  Upper 
leaves  broadly  lanoe- shaped,  Btifiish, 
slightly  hairy  or  smoothish.  Flowers  in 
April,  rosy,  in  clustered,  few-flowered 
corymbose  panicles.  Corolla-lobes  ovate, 
entire.  The  variety  camea  has  smooth 
stems  and  leaves,  and  flesh-coloured 
flowers.  From  this  species  the  nomerous 
early-flowering  garden  Fhloies  have  been 
obtained. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

Qardkn  Phloxes.— Under  this  head- 
ing ore  included  the  groups  commonly 
known  as  the  decuttata  or  tall  late- 
flowering  Phloxes,  and  the  luffruticoia 
or  bushy  early-flowering  Phloxes.  The 
deciiuata  group  has  boon  obtained  by 
numeroQB  crosses  and  blendings  of  the 
best  varieties  of  P.  paniculala  and  P. 
mooulo^  and  they  have  sow  reached  such 
a  stage  that  they  form  quite  a  class  by 
themselves  from  a  garden  point  of  view, 
although  in  a  state  of  anordiy  from  the 
botanical  standpoint.    A  carious  feature 


of  garden  Phloxes  is  that  it  is  possible  to 
foretell  whether  the  flowers  will  be  white 
or  deeply  coloured  from  the  oolour  of  the 
stems.  Light  or  pale  green  stems  and 
leaves  usually  indicate  white  or  pale 
flowers,  while  deep  green  stems  and  leaves 
Bufhaed  with  purple  or  red  indicate  rosy, 
purple,  and  other  shades  according  to 
intensity.  This  is  also  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Snapdragon  and  Pentstemon.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  Ust  of  the  best  kinds  grown  :— 
P.  snffruticoMt  Vuietiea 

These  are  aU  very  free  bloomers,  with 
large  trusses  of  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
In  height  they  range  from  2  to  SJ  ft.  In 
the  south  of  England  and  on  warm 
hot  soils  these  early -flowering  Phloxes 
must  be  grown  in  partial  shade,  as  they 
ore  not  able  to  withstand  excessive  heat  so 
well  as  the  later-flowering  varieties  unless 
the  soil  is  naturally  cool  and  retentive, 
such  as  a  stifT  loam.  For  general  culture 
and  propagation  see  above,  p.  669. 
Pure  White 

Henri  JocUt,  Her  Mtgetty,  Lady 
Napier,  Madame  Verdier,  White  Svtan. 
White,  with  a  Pink,  Rom  or  Purple  Eye^ 

Circle,  Counfest  of  Home,  Cozie  Qlen, 
Ediih,  Empreit,  Forerunner,  Forward, 
Harneonii.  J.  C.  Duke,  Lady  Lucy 
Dvndas,  Little  Beauty,  Miea  Annie 
Jokneon,  Mies  Cook,  Mi*»  Lingardt 
Mrt.  AuiUn,  Mre.  Baillie,  Mrt.  Gibion 
Black,  Mri.  QrecnleM.  Mr».  Hunter,  Mri. 
J.  ito««,  Afr».  Jamee  Watt,  Mri.  Stewart, 
Mrs.  Wilicm,  Nerida,  Oberon,  Snoivdon, 
Vivida, 
White,  flushed  with  Rose,  Lilac  &c. 

Clouded  Gam,  MittMartin,  Mw»  Min- 
nie, Mra.  B.  Dunbar,  Mrs.  Poirymjile,  Jfr*. 
Dunean,  Mrs.  Hardy,  Mre.  W.  Richard*, 
Netty  Stewart,  Surprise,  Thomas  C. 
Glover,  Thomas  Crimes. 

Purple,  Manre,  and  Lilac  Shades 

AlUn  McLean,  Archibald  MeKeith, 
Bum*,  Dodridye,  Floreal,  Gent,  George 
OoodaU,  King  of  Purplei,  Lady  Mus- 
grave,  Max  Kolb,  Mre.  Craven,  P*"V^ 
Emperor,  8t.  Bla/iie,  Syren,  Venat,  W. 
W.  Plait,  Walter  Gray. 

Pink,  Rose,  Carmine  &c. 

A,  McKirmon,  Beacon,  Charlet 
Dovmie,  Madamie  Bilekie,  Madame 
Verdier,  Mn.  MiUer,  Wtnon,  OAeUo. 
Bev.  Dr.  Hornby,  Sunrite,  Vulcan. 
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p.  decuuata  (P.  panimiilata  varieliet 
t  P.  Tnaoitlala  wwieiie*) 
A  gT6Ktftdvaneflhasbeenm»de  during 
the  lost  few  yearg  in  this  beantiful  Euid 
nsefol  fiunilj-  of  hardv  planta,  the  Tesnlt 
being  loreer  and  bolder  trusMB,  with  in- 
dividnftl  flowers  twice  and  thiioe  the  size 
of  thoae  of  the  older  kinds.  During 
August  and  September  these  beautiful 
Pitloxes  are  among  the  most  decorative 
of  garden  plants.  They  aie  popularly 
known  under  the  name  of  P.  de^utata, 
but  as  explained  above  this  name  has 
boen  given  by  gardeners  to  the  hybrid 
forms  which  have  resulted  from  crossing 
P.  panieatala  with  P.  macttlala.  Most 
of  me  varieties  range  from  Ij  to  2j  ft.  in 
height. 

White  Varieties  (^thote  marked  with  an 
aateritk  (')  being  pare  white  without 
coloured  centre). 

Amatone,  'Avalanche,  Bayadere, 
'Bereniee,  Chriitina  Sttmrt,  Croix  du. 
Sud.  'Diadem,  Favst,  Floeon  de  Neige,^ 
Oiant  det  BataiUea,  Oen.  Briairl,  Henri 
MUrger,  Son.  Mr*.  Vernon,  'Jeanne 
d^Arc,  Jenny  Grieve,  Lady  Herbert 
MorreU,  La  Filie  de  I'Air,  'La  Neige, 
'Lavrenee,  Jjeonardo  da  Vinci,  Long- 
champt,  'Ltmiea  8chwartt,  Lucy  La 
Comteue  de  Turenne,  Mad<mte  Anloine 
Denit,  M.  Bouquet  de  la  Cyr,  'Niphelos, 
'Pamama,  Peerleu,  Perle,  Protie, 
'Pureti,  'Sappho,  Sellier,  'Sylphide, 
'Thtmit,  *Fffni«. 

Soft  Pink  and  Roae  Varietiea 
Beatrice,  Belvedere,  Colibri,  De 
Juttieu,  Epopte,  Fanfluche,  Orivim, 
Jourdan,  he  Siiele,  Le  8ol«ii,  Leonnee, 
Marquia  de  Breteuil,  Manenet,  Michael 
Cervantet,  Mrt.  J.  Landall,  Mr  a. 
Standrvng,  P.  Bonnetain,  Pantheon, 
Rachel,  Sheriff  Ivory,  Souvenir  d'Emile 
Liebig,  WiiUaTn  Robinton, 

Salmon  and  Scarlet  Varieties 
Amabilit,  Aurore,  Aurore  Boriale, 
Boule  de  Feu,  Bumouf,  Coquelicot, 
Eelatant,  Embratemenl,  Etna,  Flambeau, 
Georgf  Stnith,  Henr^  Begnauit,  J.  K. 
Lord,  Jooetun,  Lambo*Te,LiberU,Uanon, 
MoUire,  Mrt,  Brooke,  iiri.  Kinghom,  ' 
Pantheon,  Pichewr  d'ltlande,  Regulut, 
Boi  det  Bo»e§,  Solon,  TompJto,  Toreador 


Roae  aod  Crimaon  Varietiea 
Abondance,  Aqvikm,  Cocoinea,  Con- 
courM,  CrmtuM,  Oen.  Briee,  Harmonic, 
Jean  Lanutur,  MajorHoutton,  Paraehnle, 
Pont-Biquet,  Quantock,BoxeUiine,Schlie- 
manji,  TourbUlon. 

Purple  Varieties 

AMteroide,    Cceur   de  JAon,  Congren, 

Comeville,  Dutreuilde  Bhini,  BotatTear, 

Floreal,  Qra^ieux,  Inaudi,  Le  Vengeur, 

Ouragon,  Bobur,  Setottrit,  Wm.  Muir. 

Soft  Blue  and  delicate  Lilac  Varietiea 
Cendrillon,    Erinnye,     Eicla/rmonde, 
Euginie       Dania/rmUheTi,       Javamaiie, 
Joeonde,    Leo     Delibet,     Lucie     Ballet, 
Oriental,  Paul  Bert,  Bichepin. 

COLLOHIA.— A  genUB  with  abont 
a  dozen  species  of  annual  (rarely  biennial) 
herbs,  having  alternate—or  at  the  base 
opposite — entire,  ont,  or  pinnately  dis- 
sected leaves.  Flowers  often  red,  orange, 
or  white,  in  terminal  cymes,  the  dense 
heads  having  an  involucre  of  leafy  bracts. 
Cal^i  bell-shaped,  with  5  acute,  narrow, 
entire  segments.  Corolla  salver.shaped 
or  somewhat  funnel-shaped,  with  a  long, 
slender  tube,  and  oblong  or  obovate 
lobes.  Stamens  G,  often  protruding.  Cap- 
sule obovoid,  truncate;  cells  1-2-seeded. 

Culture  andPropagation.^Co]lomiB» 
grow  well  in  ordinary  garden  soil  and  if 
placed  in  warm  sheltered  spots  will 
probably  appear  year  after  year  from 
self-sown  seeds,  and  flower  early.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  in  the  first  place  in  April, 
where  the  plants  are  to  bloom,  the  seed- 
lings being  thinned  out  to  2-8  in.  apart. 


(C  CavanilUn).  —  A 
pretty  Chilian  annoal,  with  somewhat 
downy,  clanuny  stems,  l-lj  ft.  high,  and 
lonce-shapbd  linear  or  ovate  leaves, 
npper  ones  quite  entire,  or  deeply  2-4- 
toothed  at  the  apei.  Flowers  fi«m  Jnne 
to  October,  deep  red. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  Seeds  Bown  in 
autunm,  in  cold  frames,  will  produce 
plants  for  pot-cultm«  in  oonserratorieB. 

C.  grandiflora. — A  Calif  omian  species, 
1  j-2  ft.  high,  with  erect,  branching  stems, 
rather  downy  at  the  top.  Leaves  oblong, 
lance- shaped,  entire,  shining,  fringed 
with  glands.  Flowers  from  June  to 
October,   of    a     distinct    reddish -yellow 
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colour,  and  borne  in  dense  roanded, 
clainmT  heads. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above. 

C  betarophrUR.— A  native  of  N.W. 
America,  1-1^  ft.  high,  with  alternate 
etalked,  deeplj  and  twice  pinnatelj  cut 
leaves,  having  lance-shaped  acute,  downy 
segments.  Flowers  in  summer,  purplish, 
few,  in  BMeile  heads. 

Culture  <fe.  as  above. 

C.  Uneaiw.  —  A  native  of  the  same 
region  and  abont  the  same  height  as  the 
preceding.  Leavea  varying  from  linear 
to  broadly  lanee-shaped,  the  ahorter  ones 
almost  ovate,  waved,  entire.  Flowers 
from  May  to  July,  yellowish-brown,  in 
dense  terminal  heads,  smroundad  by  a 
leafy  involucre. 

Calture  itc.  as  above. 

GILIA. — A  genua  containing  about 
65  species  of  onnnal  rarely  perennial  herba, 
vanons  in  habit  oni^  in^orescenee.  Caljx 
«  bell-shaped,  or  tubular,  with  entire  or 
ont  segments.  Corolla  salver-,  ttmnel',  or 
bell-Bbaped,  or  rotate.  Stamens  5,  some- 
times protruding.  Capsule  ovoid  oblong 
or  cylindrical  8-valved,  many-seeded. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  GUioa 
'  flourish  in  hght  soil  enriched  with  well- 
rotted  mannre.  They  should  be  grown  in 
masses  to  produce  an  efTect,  and  are  ose- 
ful  tor  beds  by  themselves,  or  for  edgings 
to  borders  &e.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in 
April,  where  the  plants  are  to  bloom ;  or 
in  cold  frames  in  autumn  as  soon  aa  ripe 
to  secure  larger  plonta  to  flower  earlier 
the  following  year.  In  a  cut  state  the 
flowere  last  a  long  time  in  water,  and  are 
therefore  useful  for  room  decoration. 

The  genua  Leptotipkon  is  now  included 
with  Oilio,  and  the  many  pretty  hybrids 
known  wider  that  name  may  be  grown  as 
above  recommended.  A  packet  of  mixed 
eeeds  will  probably  yield  a  very  fine 
assortment  of  colours  such  as  yellow, 
orange,  red,  purple,  rose,  violet,  and  in- 
terme^te  shades  and  blendings. 

G.  achiUeKfalia.  —  A  Califomian 
annnal,  about  1  ft.  high,  with  leaves  twice 
or  thrice  pinnatelj  cut  into  linear  awl- 
sha^wd  aegmanta.  Flowers  in  August, 
purple-blue,  in  many-flowered  capitate 
corymbs,  on  long  atajks.  There  are 
varietiea  with  white  and  red  flowers. 

CuUure  ilc.  as  above. 

G.  androMCtt  {Leptotipkon  parn- 
fiorvt  roMoceut).  —  A  pretty  Califomian 


species,  9-12  in.  high,  with  narrow 
opposite  palmately  cut  leaves.  Flowers 
in  August,  lilac,  pink,  or  whitish,  with  a 
dark  or  yellow  throat.  The  variety 
rosacea  haa  roae-red  flowers,  and  albu4 
haa  white  onea. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

G-  BrandegeL  ~  A  perennial  species, 
9-12  in.  high,  native  of  Colorado,  with 
leaves  pinnately  cut  into  numerous  small 
leaflets.  Flowers  in  summer,  golden- 
yellow,  funnel-shaped,  several  in  a  ehort, 
racemose,  leafy  duster. 

Cultvre  dc.  as  above. 

G.  capitata.  — A  native  of  N.W. 
America  1-2  ft.  high,  with  leaves  t 
pinnately  cut  into  linear  segn 
Flowers  m  summer,  blue,  without  s 
in  dense  heads.  There  is  also  a  white- 
flowered  variety. 

Culture  ifc.  aa  above. 

G.  coronopifolia  {Ipomoptit  elegant). 
A  beautiful  annual  9^18  in.  high,  witii 
leaves  pinnately  cut  into  looae,  thread- 
like, pointed  segments.  Flowers  in  June, 
scarlet,  8-4  tt^ether,  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves,  the  middle  one  opMiing 
first.  GoroUa  salver- shaped,  less  than  1 
in.  across,  with  a  tube  about  1  in.  long, 
Emd  a  calyx  with  5  long  awl-shaped 
aegmenta.     Stamena  protruding. 

A  aplendid  plant  for  cutting.  The 
scarlet  flowers,  if  closed  for  the  want  of 
water  for  2  or  8  days,  will  open  again  in 
fresh  water  if  not  too  far  gone. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above. 

G.  dcnaiAora  [Leptotipkon  demi- 
florut).—  A  Califomian  annual,  with 
somewhat  rigid  leaves,  cut  into  thread- 
like divisions.  Flowers  in  June,  lilac  or 
whitish,  shghtlj  if  at  all  protruding 
beyond  the  catyz.  There  is  a  white- 
flowered  variety,  and  also  one  called 
nonuj,  which  ia  dwarfer  and  more  com- 
pact in  habit  than  the  type,  and  well 
suited  for  edgings  &c. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

G.  diacthoides  (Femlia  dianth^flora). 
A  showy  httle  Califomian  annual,  S-S 
in.  high,  with  narrow,  linear  leaves. 
Flowers  in  July,  lilac  or  purple,  usually 
with  a  darker  or  yellowiah  throat.  There 
is  also  a  form  with  white  flowers. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  This  apedes 
does  well  sown  in  autumn,  and  makes 
a  good  ground  carpeting. 
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mIow,  witn  Bhoii,  mnoronate, 
Flowers  in  Augnet,  viokt  or  purple, 
DtuTOwly  fonnel  •  ahaped,  somewhat 
crowded  ar  in  liwae  puudea. 

Culture  <te.  aa  above. 

G.  'fiHn'ii^", — A  Chilian  anntial  0-12 
in.  hi^  Leavaa  pinnatiely  cut  into 
narrow  oblong  BJnuBite  aegments.  Flow- 
ers in  JqIt,  pnrplish,  8-6,  clustered 
together  in  tne  leaf  axils. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

G.  Uolflora. — A  native  of  California, 
about  1  ft.  high,  with  lower  leaves  sessile 
and  palmately  cat.  Flowers  in  snmmer, 
white,  solitary,  on  long  staUta, 

CuUure  <tc.  as  above. 

G.  micnuitba  {L^totipkon  ro$tiui). 
A  Califbmian  ancuBl,  about  9  in.  high, 
more  or  less  covered  with  lon^ah,  weak 
hurs.  Leaves  C-T-parted,  with  linear 
acute  segments.  Flowers  produced  in 
great  abundance  in  Bomiaer,  loay,  with 
a  slender  tube  abont  Ij  in.  long.  The 
variety  aurea  has  golden-yellow  nowera. 

Culture  de,  as  above. 

G.  mnlticaulis. — A  native  of  California, 
about  1  ft.  high.  Leaves  smoolhish,  out 
into  linear  segments.  Flowers  in  sum- 
mer, bine,  8-10  in  a  corymb,  on  very 
long  stalks. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

G.  tricolor.  —  A  pretty  CaUfomian 
annual  about  1  ft.  high,  with  leaves  twioe 
pinnately  divided  into  linear,  awl-shaped 
segments.  Flowers  in  June,  in  dense 
panicles;  corolla  with  an  orange-yellow 
tube  and  centre,  and  a  band  of  deep 
purple  between  the  white  or  pale  purple 
margin. 

There  are  many  forma  of  this  Bpeoiea, 
some  having  white,  rose,  and  violet- 
coloured  flowers.  They  can  all  be  obtained 
firom  a  packet  of  mixed  seed.  Some  of 
the  best  known  forma  ore  alha.  atro- 
violaeea,  rosea,  tpUndent,  and  violaeea. 

Culture  de,  as  above. 

POLEMONIUM  (Jacob's  Ladder}. 
A  genus  containing  8-9  speoies  of  peren- 
ni^,  rarely  aminal,  tall  or  dwarf  herbs, 
sometimes  rather  clammy,  often  with  a 
thiddsh  creeping  rootstock.  Leaves  al- 
ternate, pinnately  cut.  Flowers  in  loosely 
corymbose  or  somewhat  capitate  oymea  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  btae,  violet,  or 


white,  often  showy.  Calyx  beU-shi^ed, 
membranous  or  herbaceous,  soatoelv 
ribbed,  5-cleft.  Corolla  shortly  funnel- 
shaped  or  broadly  bell-shaped  or  some- 
what rotate  with  obovate  lobes.  Stamens 
6,  disc  crenata.  Capsule  ovoid,  blunt. 
8-valved,  3-12  seeds  in  each  ceQ. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Pole- 
moniums  flourish  in  rich  deep  well- 
drained  loam,  bnt  will  grow  well  in  any 
good  garden  soil.  They  may  be  increased 
by  dividing  the  '  stools '  in  autumn  or 
early  spring.  Uoet  of  the  species  ripen 
seed  freely,  andnew  plants  may  be  secured 
by  sowing  either  in  autmnn  or  spring,  and 
transplanting  the  seedlings  during  mild 
showery  weather  at  either  season  when 
large  enough.  Tbev  ai^  excellent  border 
plants  and  are  strikingly  handsome  and 
effective  when  in  bloBsom. 


{Charity;  Greek  Va 
lerian ;  Jaeob't  Ladder),  —  A  beautifol 
perennial  1-8  ft.  high,  found  in  copses  and 
near  streams  in  parts  of  the  British 
Islands,  and  also  distribnted  througboat 
the  northern  hemisphere.  Leaves  4-18 
in.  long,  cut  into  6-12  pairs  of  entire 
ovate  or  oblong  lance-ebf^ed  acute  leaf- 
lets, J-1}  in.  long.  Flowers  in  June  and 
July,  A-1  in.  across,  blue  or  white,  droop- 
inf;  or  erect,  with  roundish  ovsl  petkb. 
The  variety  dii$eetutn  has  the  leaves 
twice  pinnately  divided  into  stalked  pin- 
natitid  leaflets  with  linear  segments. 
Variegatum  has  beautiful  variegated 
leaves  finely  divided  and  graceful  in  out- 
line, and  white  flowers.  Hintaiayanum, 
is  a  Himalayan  variety  with  lilac-blue 
flowers,  IJ  in.  across,  with  hairy  stalks 
and  calyx.  Campanuiatum  Irota  the 
CancasuB  has  leaves  pinnately  divided  into 
lance-shaped  leaflets,  and  produces  droop- 
ing bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  bright  lilac 
blue,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  golden- 
tipped  stamens  are  very  conspicuous.  It 
likes  partiaUy  shaded  spots. 
Culture  ^c.  as  above. 


A  Bocky  Mountain 
perennial  abont  6  in.  high.  Leaves  pin- 
nately divided  into  numerous  overlapping 
leaflets,  varying  in  shape  &om  roundish 
ovate  to  linear  oblong.  Flowers  in  lum- 
mer,  rich  blue,  fimnm-sliaped,  about  i  in. 
across,  clustered  on  the  ends  of  the  stalks. 
This  is  a  very  fine  plant  when  well- 
grown. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 
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and  Biiiooth  Bpre&ding  stems.  Leaves 
pinnate,  composed  of  7-11  ovate  aente 
smooth  leoBetH,  Flowers  in  April,  bine, 
BometimeB  white,  drooping,  in  looae  puii- 
cled  corymbs,  with  wedge-shaped  corolla 

Culture  rfe.  as  above. 

COB£A  (Cdfb  and  S«dcbbs).  —A 
small  genxxB  at  smooth  climbing  planta, 
having  alternate  pinnately  out  leaves 
with  terminal  tendrila.  Pednnclea  long, 
1-Sowered,  solitary  or  in  pairs  in  the 
leaf  axils.  Calyx  tube  short,  6-  ribbed  oc 
H-inged,  with  5  large  leafy  lobes.  Corolla 
broadly  bell-shaped  or  cylindrical,  with 
short  spreading  lobes.  Stamens  5,  pro- 
truding. Disc  fieshy,  5-lobed.  Capcnie 
avoid  or  oblong  leathery  with  2  or  mtve 
seeds  in  each  cell. 

C.  tcaodau.  —  A  faeautifal  Mexican 
climber  having  leaves  composed  of  S 
pairs  of  elliptic  slightly  ciliated  leofleta, 
the  lower  pair  near  the  stem,  and  some- 
what lobed  on  one  side  near  the  h^. 
Flowers  from  May  to  October,  large  bell- 
shaped,  with  a  short,  dork  purple  tnbe, 
and  tjiort  roundish  spreading  lobes.  There 
is  a  beau  ti  fill  form  with  variegated 
foliage. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Thia 
attractive  plant  is  a  well-known  oma~ 
mental  greenhouse  climber,  but  in  mild 
southern  parts  it  will  stand  the  winter  if 
not  too  severe.  In  the  course  of  the 
season  it  wilt  cover  a  good  deal  of  space 
and  may  be  used  with  eSect  on  arbonrs, 
trellises  &e.,  or  over  walls.  I  have  known 
plants  to  survive  mild  winters  iii  the 
Thames  Valley,  although  the  stems  were 
cut  down  to  the  ground.  As  it  is  xery 
easily  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  gentle 
heat  in  spring,  it  may  be  treated  aa  an 
annual  in  most  parts  of  the  country, 
being  planted  ont  at  the  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June,  and  left  till  cut  down 
by  the  frost.  Any  ordinary  garden  soil 
will  suit  it. 


P.  flaviun. — A  native  of  New  Mexico, 
simple  or  branched  stems  2-8  ft.  high, 
covered  on  the  upper  parts  with  a  loose 
tomentum  of  wool.  Leaves  pinnate,  with 
mitltijngate,  elliptic  lance-snaped  acute 
leaflets.  Flowers  in  September,  pale 
yellow,  1  in.  aoross,  fimnel  bell-shaped, 
m  corymbose  cymes.  A  hybrid  called 
fiavo-crerulevm  has  been  obtained  be- 
tween this  species  and  P.  cwrulftnn. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

P.  hnmtte  (P.  Biehardtoni ;  P.  villo- 
»um). — A  beautifiil  Bocky  Mountain  spe- 
cies about  6  in.  high,  with  numerous  leafy 
downy  stems.  Leaves  divided  into  bluntly 
ovate  leaflets  having  a  faint  musk  scent. 
Flowers  in  July,  blue  or  purple,  in  droop- 
ing corymb-like  panicles  ;  corolla  lobes 
ovate  aontisb- 

Cutture  ifc.  as  above. 

P.  mezicannm. — A  Nortli  American 
perennial  with  loosely  branched  stems 
about  9  in.  high,  and  downy  pinnate 
leaves  having  ovate  or  oblong  leaflets. 
Flowers  in  April,  blue,  somewhat  rotate, 
bell-shaped,  few,  in  corymbose  clusters. 

Culture  dtc.  as  above. 

P.  paudflM^im.  —  A  Mexican  peren- 
nial 1-lj  ft.  high,  with  glandular  downy 
stems,  and  pinnate  leaves  out  into  narrow 
lanoe-ahaped  acute  leaflets  about  1  in. 
long.  The  flowers  ore  about  lj-2  in. 
long,  ftmnel-shaped,  and  of  a  yellow  colour 
tinged  with  red  on  the  outer  surface. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above. 

P.  pnlchellnm  (P.  pulcherrimum). — 
A  native  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  closely 
related  to  P.  humile,  from  which  it  differs 
chiefly  in  having  usually  smooth  and 
naked  leaflets,  and  smaller  violet  or 
lavender.blue  fiowerg,  or  nearly  white  in 

Culture  dc.  aa  above. 
P.  reptans. — A  North  American  peren- 
iiii^  about  6  in.  high,  with  creeping  roots 

LXXVir.    HYDROPHYLLACEjE— Nemophila  Order 

An  order  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs  with  radical  or  alternate,  lurely  oppo- 
aile,  entire,  toothed,  or  pinnately,  rarely  palmately,  lotted  or  dissected  leaves. 
Flowers  hermaphrodite,  regular,  chiefly  blae  or  white  in  one-sided  oymes  or 
racemes,  mostly  without  bracts,  and  coiled  from  the  apex  when  young. 
Calyx  inferior,  deeply  divided,  with  5,  t&cely  more,  lobes  or  segments.  CoroUa 
gamopetalous,  funnel-,  salver-,  or  bell-shaped  or  rotate,  with  5,  rarely  more, 
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'  imbrioato  or  rarely  twisted  lobes.  Stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  ooroll 
lobes,  sometimes  protruding.  Ovary  superior,  l~2-celled.  Styles  2,  thread- 
like.   Fruit  capsular. 

There  are  16  genera  and  about  150  species  mostly  natives  of  N.  America, 
but  few  are  found  in  a  cultivated  state.  The  genus  Eydrophylhrn,  whJoh 
gives  its  name  to  the  order,  is  sometimes  represented  iu  botanical  gardens  by 
H.  canadenae  and  H.  virginicwm  grown  in  moist  soil.  The  following  are  the 
most  important  garden  plants  of  the  order. 

covered  with  roashiBh  haim,  and  having 
opposite,  pinnatdy  oat  leaves  with  8-4 
lobes  on  each  side,  quite  entire  or  cut. 
Flowers  in  spring  and  sanuner,  skj-blue 
with  a  white  centre,  over  1  in.  acroEs, 
solitary  dd  long  stalks  arising  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves. 

There  are  many  varieties,  among 
which  the  best  ore  aiha,  with  white 
flowers ;  Tnargvaala,  blue  flowers  edged 
with  white ;  purytirea  rotea,  purple-roee  ; 
and  albo-variegata  or  ttriata,  a  charm- 
ing  form   with  white  flowers  sometin 


NEHOPHILA  (Caufobnun  Blde- 
BEix). — A  genus  containing  7  or  B  species 
of  dwarf  branching  showy  annnalB, 
noN^ly  all  natives  of  California.  Leaves 
alternate  or  opposite,  pinnately  lobed  and 
disBeoted.  Flowers  ^owy,  blue,  white, 
or  spotted,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches 
or  opposite  the  leaves  on  elongated  1- 
flowered  staUca ;  rarely  shortly  pedi- 
cellate, in  few-flowered,  terminal  cymes. 
Calyx  5-lobed  and  furnished  between  the 
]ob»s  with  refleied  teeth,  which  enlarge 
after  the  flower  opens.  Corolla  broaaly 
bell-shaped  or  rotate,  with  6  broad  imbri- 
cated lobea.  Stamens  C.  Disc  sinuately 
S-lobed  or  none.  Ovary  1-celIed;  style 
more  or  lessa-oleft  with  a  capilate  stigma. 
Capsnle  1-4 -seeded. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  — The 
Nemophilas  are  popular  annuals  much 
valued  for  theb  bright  and  gay  appear- 
ance in  the  summer.  They  are  easily 
grown  in  ordinary  good  garden  soil,  and 
are  well  adapted  for  the  edges  of  flower 
borders,  exposed  parts  of  the  rock  garden, 
or  in  small  beds  by  themselves.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  in  April  wherever  the 
plants  are  required  to  bloom,  thinning  the 
seedlings  out  &-8  in.  apart.  To  obtain 
a  show  of  blossom  early  in  summer  seed 
must  -be  sown  the  pievious  August  or 
ijeptember  in  cold  frames  and  in  light, 
free  aoiL  The  seedlings  ore  pricked  out 
in  the  usual  way  and  may  be  transferred 
to  the  open  border  in  mild  weather  in 
spring.  As  a  rule,  however,  Ncmophilas 
ttre  usually  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
spring  either  in  gentle  heat  about  March, 
or  in  the  open  border  in  April  and  May. 

H.  anrita. — An  annual  about  18  in. 
high,'  with  pinnate  hairy  leaves  produced 
at  the  base  into  2  ear-like  lobes  embra- 
cing the  stem.  Rowers  in  June,  purple- 
violet,  about  1  in.  across. 

Culivre  de.  as  above. 

N.  fauienia.— A  pretty  dwarf,  tufted, 
much-branched  annual  about  18  In.  high. 


beantifiiliy  striped  and  blotched  with 
sky-blue.  Occasionally  on  the  same  ^lont 
will  be  produced  some  flowers  entirely 
white,  some  entirely  blue,  and  others 
white  and  blue  combined. 

N.  inngniji  and  its  varieties  are  tlie 
best  and  showiest  for  the  garden. 

Culture  tte.  as  above. 


6  in.  high,  with  very  hairy,  pinnately  out 
leaves  having  rounded  acute  or  bluntieh 
lobes.  Flowers  in  summer,  over  1  in. 
across,  white  with  a  large  violet-purple 
blotch  at  the  tip  of  each  eoroUa-lobe. 
Culture  dc.  aa  above. 

N.  Mcnsiesi  {N.  alomaria).~~k  hand- 
some annual  4^8  in.  high  with  oppo«te 
leaves  pinnately  out  into  5-9  almost 
entire  looes.  Flowers  in  summer,  white 
or  pale  blue,  dehcately  dotted  with 
black  i   corolla  rotate,  very  hairy  at  tbe 

Owine  to  its  dwarf,  bushy,  tufted 
habit  and  great  numbers  of  flowers  this 
species  is  excellent  for  edges  to  borders 
or  beds,  or  to  form  a  carpet  beneath 
taller  growing  plants  like  Standard 
Boses.  There  are  a  few  fine  varieties 
such  as  aJha,  white  with  a  black  centre ; 
emUttit,  with  a  sky-blue  margin  ;  oeulata, 
pole  blue  with  a  blackiab  centre,  very 
free- flowering.  The  plant  known  in 
gardens  as  diieoidalU  hae  dark  pur^ 
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flowers  edged  with  white,  and  also  with 
A  small  white  '  eye  '  in  the  centre. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above. 

N.  phftcelioides.  —  A  pretty  speeieB 
-oocoBionaJlj  seen.  It  growa  aboat  a  foot 
high,  and  has  the  leaves  more  or  less 
pumately  cut,  broadest  in  the  middle  and 
narrowf^  into  a  eiwrt  atalk  at  the  baee. 
Flowere  in  summer,  pale  blae  with  a 
white  centre,  and  a  mnoh-developed  calyx. 

Culture  tte.  ae  above. 

PHACELIA.—A  large  bat  not  very 
important  genus  &om  a  garden  point  of 
view.  It  conttkins  about  50  species  of 
annual  or  perennial  herbe  usually 
ronghish,  downy  or  hairy,  sometimea 
erect,  tall  and  simple  or  branohed,  some- 
times dwarf-apreading,  very  much 
branched  or  tufted.  Leaves  pinnately 
lobed  or  dissected,  rarely  undivided, 
large-toothed  or  entire.  Flowers  blue, 
videt  or  white,  in  terminal  cymes,  usu- 
ally  stalked,  or  reduced  to  a  simple,  one- 
sided, Bcorpioid  or  crosier-lilie  raceme. 
Calyx  lobes  linear -lance-ehaped  or 
oblong,  with  nalied  sinuBes.  Corolla  beti- 
shaped  or  somewhat  rotate,  rarely  tabular 
or  funnel-shaped-  Stamens  6,  sometimes 
protrnding.  Ovary  l-oeUed  i  style  more 
or  less  2-cleft.  Capsule  with  wnnkled  or 
tul>eroular  seeds. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Phacelias 
flourish  in  ordinarv  garden  soil.  The 
Bjmoal  kinds  ma;  oe  raised  from  seede 
sown  in  April  in  the  border  where  they 
are  to  bloom,  or  earlier  in  March  in  gentle 
heat,  afterwards  pricking  out  the  seedlings 
and  hardening  them  off  in  cold  frames 
antil  about  the  end  of  May  when  they 
will  be  fit  for  the  open  border.  The 
perennial  kinds  may  be  increased  by 
seed  in  the  same  way,  or  by  dividing 
the  plants  in  autumn  or  spring. 

P.  bipinnatifida.  — -  A  bushy  annual, 
1-2  ft.  high,  native  of  Texas,  covered  with 
short,  roughish  hairs.  Leaves  alternate, 
stalked,  pinnately  divided  into  irregalarly 
eat,  lobed  and  toothed  segments. 
Flowers  profbsely  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember, bright  blue  when  open,  in  crosier- 
like  clusters  resembling  the  Heliotrope ; 
white  in  bud. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  Useful  for 
borders  or  beds  by  itself.  Flowers  suit- 
able Ibr  bouquets. 


with  roundish-oblong,  oretute  stalked 
leaves.  Rowers  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember, broadly  bell-shaped,  deep  blue, 
with  6  white  blotches  on  the  imier 
earfaoe,  one  at  the  base  of  each  sinus. 

CuUv^re  de.  as  above.  Owing  to  ite 
dwarf  tufted  compact  habit  this  species 
makes  an  excellent  edging  for  beds, 
borders  Ac.  Its  flowers,  which  are  borne 
in  racemes  of  13-20,  rival  the  Gentian  in 
colour,  eaoh  one  being  about  1  in.  across. 
It  succeeds  well  in  rather  dry  and  waim 
situations. 

P.  congfesta. — A  native  of  Texas  8-15 
in.  high,  with  erect  flexnous  stems,  and 
pinnately  cut  leaves  2-4  in.  long ;  lobee 
1-4  on  each  side,  unequal,  the  terminal 
one  being  larger  than  the  others  and  S- 
lobed.  Flowers  in  Jane,  blue,  bell-shaped, 
borne  in  rather  loose  corymhoee  raoemee. 

Ct^ture  tfc.  as  above. 

P.  grandiflora  {Coimantkue  grandi- 
florut ;  Eufoca  ipecioia).^A  tufted  Cali- 
fomian  species  8-S  ft.  high,  with  broadly 
ovate  leaves  1}  in.  long,  toothed,  some- 
what lobed  at  the  base,  wrinkled  and 
covered  with  roughish  hairs  like  the 
stems  and  calyx.  Flowers  in  early 
summer,  pale  violet -purple,  1-lj  in. 
across,  in  erosier-like  racemes. 

Culture  Ao.  as  above. 

P.  divaricata  (Eutoea  divarieala). — 
A  Califomian  annual  with  slender  trail- 
ing, irregularly  forked  stems,  and  oblong 
or  ovate  entire  blantish  leaves  1-8  in. 
long.  Flowers  in  May,  pale  violet,  rotate- 
bell-shaped  in  many-flowered  one-sided 
racemes.  The  variety  UfrangeliiUM  (also 
known  as  Eutoea  multijlora)  is  distin- 
guished by  its  8-lobed  radical  leaves  and 
its  pale  rosy-lilac  flowers. 

Culture  ie.  as  above- 

P.  ParryL  —  A  clammy  Califomian 
annual  6-12  in.  high,  with  stalked  ovate 
or  ovate-oblong  leaves  hairy  on  both  sides. 
Flowers  in  summer,  dark  violet- blue,  1  is. 
across,  nearly  rotate,  with  rounded  lobea, 
and  borne  in  many-flowered  cymes. 

Culture  dc.  as  above, 

P.  sericea  (Eutoea  eericea). — A  Bocky 
Mountain  perennial  about  10  in.  hi^n, 
with  lower  leaves  somewhat  twioe-pin- 
nately  cut,  silky  on  both  udes,  the  lower 
lobes  lance-shaped,  incised ;  upper  leaves 
entire  linear.  Flowers  in  Jane,  bluiah- 
porple,  somewhat  bell-shaped,  in  densely 
flowered  spike-like  n 
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GttUvre  tie.  as  etbove.  Inereued  by 
•eedi  or  by  diviaon  in  antonm  or  BprlDg. 
Soitabte  for  the  border  or  rookery. 

P.  tuMcetifolU.— AdownyCAliforman 
uiniial  about  2  ft.  high,  with  leaves  2-6 
in.  long,  pinnstely  out  into  irregnlaily 
einaate  and  toothed  lobee  S-7  on  eaon 
side,  the  terminal  one  oblong  nneqnally 
cut  and  toothed.  Floven  from  June  to 
September,  blnieh-pink  or  pale  lilac,  bell- 
■haped,  in  dense -flowered  oroHier-like 
racemei,  with  protruding  stamens.  The 
variety  aiba  diners  from  the  type  only  in 
its  whitish  flowers. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above.  As  bees  have 
a  great  fondness  for  this  species  it  is 
often  grown  expressly  for  them. 

P.  Tiadda  [Eutoea  vUeida).—^  com- 
pact branohing  Californian  annual  abont 
1  ft.  high,  with  hairy  and  somewhat 
olaounystenu,  and  broadly  ovate  ooarsely 
toothed  leaves  IJ-S  in.  long.  Flowers 
from  July  to  September,  bine  or  pnrplish, 
about  {  in.  across,  in  erect  many-flowered 
racemes  4-d  in.  long  opposite  the  leaves. 

Cullv/re  de.  as  above. 

P.  ^K^lii».'n^{Whiaavia grandifiora). 
A  showy  Californian  annnu  about  2  ft. 
bi^,  with  deltoid  or  oTate-deltoid  coarsely 
and  doubly  toothed,  aomewhat  hairy 
leaves  on  long  sUUib.  Flowers  fr^m  June 
to  September,  lai^e,  rieh  blue,  and  bell- 
shaped,  in  terminal  many  -  flowered 
racemes.  CtJ^  deeply  cut  to  the  baae. 
There  is  a  white-flowered  variety  named 
alba ;  and  a  white  and  blue  variety  called 
gloxinioidt*. 

Other  species  occasionally  met  with 
are  P.  Mentien  with  purple  flowers, 
P.  oreutticma  with  white  flowers  having 
a  yellow  centre,  and  P.  Frtmklini  with 
blue  ones. 

CuUttre  dc.  as  above. 

ROHANZOFFIA.— Agenus  contain- 
ing 2  species  of  low  tutted  perennial 
herbs,  resembling  Saiifr^es  m  habit. 
Leaves  radical  long-stalked,  those  of 
the  stem  very  few,  ronndish,  reniform, 
coarsely  toothed.  Flowers  white,  in  one- 
aided  raoemes  on  slightly  branched  stems 


tnbalar-bell-sbaped,  with  6  imWicate 
spreading  lobee.  Stamens  S,  Ovaiy 
oToid  3-oelled ;  style  thread-like  ondivided. 
Capsnle  eompreesed  many-seeded. 

R.  sitcbuwis  {Sitka  Water  Ltaf).~-k 
pretty  tufted  perenniiJ  about  4  in.  high, 


native  of  Sitoha  and  recognised  by  its  long- 
stalked,  roundish  kidney-shaped  leaves, 
and  masses  of  smtdl  white  flowers  in 
April. 

CWfwre  tvnd  Propagation.  —  This 
species  is  soitable  chiefly  for  open  positions 
in  the  rock  garden,  and  may  be  increased 
by  seeds  sovra  in  spring  or  autumn  in  the 
open  border  or  in  cold  b-ames,  or  by  divi- 
ding the  tufts  at  the  same  period.  It 
flourishes  in  ordinary  good  garden  soil 
that  is  well  drained. 

EMMENANTHE.  —  A     genus     of 

about  G  speciea  of  dwarf  down^  or  hairy 
annuals,  with  alternate  undivided  sinu- 
ate or  piunately  disseeted  leaves.  Calyx 
segments  linear.  Corolla  bell -shaped,  with 
6  short  broad  lobes.  Stamens  6.  Disc 
hypogynous,  rather  fleshy  or  obsolete. 
Styles  thread-like  2-clett,  with  capitate 
stigmas.     Capsule  oblong  2-valved. 

E.  penduliflora. — A  Cahfomian  annual 
about  1  ft.  high,  with  loose  one'sided 
racemes  of  pale  primrose -yellow  flowen 

Cvlture   and    Propagation. — This  is 


ordinary  garden  soil.  Seeds  may  be  sown 
in  gentle  heat  in  March,  or  in  the  open 
border  in  April. 

WIGANDIA.— A  genus  of  8  or  4 
■peeies  of  tall,  noble -looking,  vigorous 
l^iry  plants  chiefly  valuable  for  their  fine 
foliage.  Leaves  alternate,  large,  wrinkled, 
more  or  less  toothed  or  lobed.  Flowers 
borne  without  stalks  on  one  aide  of  crosier- 
like  branches  in  large  forked  cymes,  at 
the  ende  of  the  branches.  Calyi  lobes 
linear.  Corolla  tnbe  short,  broadly  bell- 
shaped,  not  scaly  within,  with  5  large 
spreading  lobes.  Stamens  5,  often  pro- 
truding, the  filaments  being  clothed  with 
refleied  hairs  below  the  middle.  Capente 
2- valve d,  many- seeded. 

Ovitvre  and  Propagatiiyn . — Wigandias 
ore  now  largely  used  in  parka  and  large 
ffardens  for  what  la  known  as '  sab- tropical 
bedding.'  They  are  all  natives  of  the 
mountainons  regions  of  tropical  America, 
and  their  cultivation  ont  of  doors  in  the 
British  Islands  is  consequently  limited 
to  the  warmest  months  of  the  year — from 
June  to  the  end  of  September.  Grown 
in  sheltered  snnny  situations  and  in  rich 
sandy  soil  they  give  B  noble  and  luxuriant 
effect  to  the  garden,  as   they  reach  a 
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height  of  6-10  ft.,  and  have  enormous 

Wigandias  for  the  outdoor  f^den  ue 
rais^  from  eeede  sown  early  in  March 
or  Febmary  in  heat.  They  germinate 
readily,  and  when  the  seedhngs  are  large 
enoo^  tbey  ore  pricked  oS  singly  into 
pots  in  light  loamy  aoil,  and  gradually 
given  as  mooh  li^t  and  air  as  xwrnible, 
and  also  a  cooler  atinoBphere,  ho  as  to 
tborooKhly  harden  them  off  by  Jane, 
when  tney  may  be  transferred  to  the  open 
ground.  In  the  autumn  plants  may  be 
raised  from  cnttings  inserted  in  sandy 
aoil,  and  placed  in  bottom  heat.  AVhen 
well  rooted  they  may  be  potted  and 
wintered  in  a  warm  greenhouse  until  the 
following  June.  Such  plants  are  larger 
and  stronger  than  those  raised  from  seed 
and  give  on  eSsot  in  the  garden  much 
sooner.  Boot  cuttings  may  also  be  made 
in  brisk  bottom  heat.  The  following 
kinds  may  all  receive  the  same  treatment. 

W.  macrophylla  (W.  earaeatana).— 
A  fine  foliage  plant  about  10  ft.  high, 


native  of  Caracas  and  the  monntuns  of 
New  Grenada.  Leaves  large,  elliptic 
heart-shaped,  acutieh,  hairy -tMneatoM, 
and  ruddy  brown  above.  Flowers  in 
April  (in  greenhouses),  lilac,  on  one-«ded 
crosier-like  spikes. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

W.  urena. — A  Mexican  species  abont 
6  ft.  high,  looser  in  habit  than  W.  macro- 
phylUi  and  not  quite  such  a  fine-lookiug 
pluit.  The  stems  ore  oovered  with  short 
stinging  hairs,  and  the  large  heart-shaped 
sinuate -lobed  and  toothed  leaves  have 
reddish  stalks.  Flowers  in  autnnm. 
violet-bine,  in  crosier-like  panicles. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

W.  Vigieri. — A  vigoroos  quick-grow- 
ing species  with  stems  6-8  ft.  hin^  and 
2-3  in.  diameter  ;  native  of  Mexico. 
Leaves  oval-elliptic  cordate  at  the  base, 
UTeg\iIarly  and  sparingly  toothed,  about 
8  ft.  long,  with  a  stalk  9-12  in.  long,  and 
over  20  in.  across.  Flowers  in  autumn, 
lilac-blue. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 


LXXVIII.    BORAGINE^-Forget-Me-Not  Order 

An  order  consiBting  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  shrabs  or  trees,  rarely 
climbers,  roughly  pubescent  or  hairy,  with  round  stems  and  no  stipules,  leaves 
alternate  or  very  rarely  opposite  or  whorled,  entire,  toothed,  or  very  rarely 
lobed.  Flowers  in  one-sided  crosier-like  racemes  or  panicles,  sometimes 
solitary  and  axillary,  regular  or  rarely  oblique,  hermaphrodite  or  very  rarely 
polygamous  by  abortion.  Calyx  inferior  with  a  hell-shaped,  rarely  cylin- 
drical tube,  or  often  very  short  or  absent,  usually  with  5  teeth  or  lobes,  very 
rarely  fewer,  or  6-8.  Corolla  gamopetalous  funnel-shaped,  tubular,  salver-  or 
bell-shaped  or  somewhat  rotate,  with  3,  rarely  4,  or  6-6  lobes.  Stamens  equal 
in  number  to  the  corolla  lobes  and  alternate  with  them.  Ovary  superior, 
normally  consisting  of  2  carpels,  sometimes  entire,  or  laterally  somewhat 
4-lobed.  Style  simple,  with  a  simple  or  2-clett  stigma.  Fruit  consisting  of 
2-4  distinct  nuts. 

The  order  consists  of  nearly  70  genera  and  about  1200  species  distributed 
over  all  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  the  north  temperate  regions. 


HELIOTROPIUM  (Cherei  Pie; 
Eeliotropb  ;  Tuehbolb). — A  genus  con- 
taining 100  to  ISO  species  of  pretty,  more 
or  less  hairy  herbs  or  bushes,  with  alter- 
nate, very  rarely  almost  opposite,  leaves. 
Flowers  often  small,  in  one-sided  crosier- 
like  or  curled  spikes.  Calyx  6-lobed  or 
parted.  Corolla  fonnel-  or  salver-ahaped, 
6-lobed ;  stamens  5 ;  ovary  undivided,  but 
often  4-Iobed  and  4-celled. 


Culture  and  Propagation. — The  Com- 
mon Heliotrope  or  Cherry  Pie  {H.  pent- 
vianjiiii)  is  a  great  favourite  in  garaens, 
more  so  formerly  perhaps  than  at  present. 
on  account  of  its  delightful  fii^grance  and 
masses  of  bloom,  which,  however,  are 
what  may  be  called  '  quiet '  in  colour. 
When  grown  out  of  doors  from  May  to 
October  they  shonld  be  planted  in  l^t 
and  rather  dry  soil,  and  are  very  effective 
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in  nwsses  by  thttjuelves 
carpet  under  taller  plantB.  CnttingB 
about  2  iu.  long  readily  root  in  spring  in 
Bandy  soil  plaoBd  in  the  greenbonu  or 
hotbed,  and  dnring  the  snmmer  hundreds 
of  plants  may  be  obtained  from  o!d  Bboots 
if  neceBsary  in  the  lame  way.  During 
the  winter  the  old  plants  require  to  be 
kept  in  a  dry  airy  place  with  plenty  of 
li^t  and  free  from  frost.  Seeds  may 
jjao  be  sown  in  early  spring  in  sandy 
peat  and  loam,  and  by  the  end  of  May  the 
seedlings  will  be  ready  for  planting  out. 


[TouTnefariia 
luliolropoidei), — A  downy  species  native 
of  Mexico  and  Argentina.  It  grows  0-18 
in,  high  and  has  oval  lance-shaped  blunt 
and  wavy  leaves.  The  sccntlcBs  flowers 
appear  from  July  to  September  and  are 
borne  on  one  side  of  a  crosier-like  raceme. 
They  are  hlac-blue  with  a  yellowish -white 

Culture  and  Fropagaiion.  ~-  This 
species  is  somewhat  hardier  than  the 
Others  and  will  survive  mild  winters  in 
the  open  air  in  the  mildeet  parte  of  the 
country.  It  may  be  raised  from  seeds  as 
recommended  above,  and  where  it  proves 
hardy  outside,  it  may  also  be  easily  mul- 
tiplied by  dividing  the  creeping  roots  in 
spring. 

H.  conTolTiilftCffnm,  —A  ebow^  annual 
2  ft.  high,  native  of  New  Mexico,  with 
lance-shaped  or  nearly  ovate  or  linear 
short- stalked  leaves.  Flowers  in  summer, 
white,  sweet-scented,  opening  at  night. 

CuUurt  dc.  as  above.  Seeds  may  ba 
sown  in  gentle  heat  in  March  and  the 
seedlings  planted  out  at  the  end  of  May 
or  beginning  of  June. 

H.  coiTinbosnm  {H.  granAijl(ymm). — 
A  pretty  Penivian  tender  ehrub,  about 
4  ft.  high,  with  oblong  lanoe-shaped  leaves. 
Flowers  frotu  May  to  September,  lilac, 
elusteied  in  termiiud  spikes. 

Culture  itv.  aa  above. 

H.  peruTiwium,— A  shrubby  Peruvian 
speeies,  better  known  in  gardens  than 
any  other.  Leaves  oblong  lance-shaped, 
wnnkled,  crenate,  hairy.  Flowers  in 
summer,  pole  blue  or  greyish -lilac,  very 
firagnnt,  m  terminal  branched,  more  or 
leM  oorled,  one-sided  nikes. 

There  ate  several  fine  varieties,  such 
oe  Anna  Turrelt,  General  QarJUld,  Roi 
Ae9  Noirt  and  Triomphe  de  Liige.  The 
variety  known  as  Volaterra  (or  Voltaire) 


is  «  fine  dwarf-growing  hybrid,  enpposed 
to  have  originated  at  Volterra  in  Italy. 
It  has  more  hairy  and  larger  leaves  than 
the  type,  and  deep  bine  flowers  marked 
with  white  in  the  throat.  It  is  equally 
fragrant,  but  somewhat  more  tender,  and 
is  probably  better  for  the  greenhouse  than 
the  open  border,  except  in  the  mildest  port. 
The  Queen  of  VioleU  and  King  of  th^ 
Blaclu  are  also  good  varieties,  and  so  is 
Marguerite,  which  has  large  trusses  of 
deep  blue  flowers. 

Culture  ifc,  as  above. 

OMPHALODES  (Navslwort).— A 
genus  containing  about  10  species  of  pretty 
weak-growing  smooth  or  slightly  hairy 
annual  or  perennial  herbs.  Lower  leave's 
long-stalked,  lance-shaped  ovate  or  heart' 
shaped,  those  of  the  stem  alternate. 
Flowers  white  or  blue,  slenderly  stalked, 
rarely  all  in  the  leaf-axLls ;  racemesloose, 
without  bracts,  or  with  lecif^  bracts  at  the 
base.  Calyx  5-lobed  or  parted,  spreading. 
Corolla  nearly  rotate  with  a  very  short 
tube,  and  6  brood  blunt  spreading  lobes. 
Stamens  5.  Ovary  4-lobed  developing 
into  nutlets  in  fruit,  fhmished  witn  a 
membranous  inflexed  viag  or  border, 
which  renders  them  cup-shaped  and  dis- 
tinguishes the  genus  from  its  neighbours. 

Culture  and  Proptwoiion.— Ompha- 
lodes  are  pretty  rock  or  border  plants  and 
flourish  in  ordinary  good  garden  soil. 
They  are  easily  raised  from  seeds  sown 
in  spring  in  cold  frames  or  gentle  heat, 
the  seedlings  being  planted  out  in  May. 
Seeds  may  also  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe, 
and  the  prick ed-out  seedlings  may  bo 
wintered  in  a  cold  frame  until  the  follow- 
ing April  and  May,  when  they  wDI  bo 
ready  for  the  open  border.  Or  the  old 
tafts  of  the  perennial  kinde  may  be  care- 
fully divided  and  replanted  In  spring  just 
as  growth  is  about  to  be^. 

O.  linifolia  {Ventu't  Navelioort}. — 
A  pretty  Portuguese  annual  9-12  in.  high, 
with  glaocous-green  leaves,  wedge-shaped 
at  the  base,  linear  lance -shE^ted  above. 
Flowers  from  June  to  August,  white, 
BOmetimeB  tinged  with  blue,  in  broctless 
racemes.     Also  known  as  Cynoglossum. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Seeds 
may  be  sown  in  April  m  the  open  border 
where  the  plants  are  to  bloom.  In  warm 
favourable  parts  of  the  country  seeds  ore 
ripened  freely  and  often  sow  themselves, 
giving  a  number  of  strong  sturdy  plants 
in  spring. 
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e. — A  handBOme  perennial 
4  -fl  in.  high  native  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Greek  mountains.  Leaves  glaucous -green, 
)ilunt1y  oblong,  lower  ones  narrowed  into 
A  long  stalk,  the  steni  ones  BeBsile,  the 
uppermost  of  all  being  ovate.  Flowers  in 
siunmer,  broadly  fonnel- shaped,  beautiful 
lilac'blue,  j-^  in.  aoross. 

Culiiira  and  Propagatitm.  —  This 
Hpeciee  floariahsB  in  the  roclc  garden  but 
must  have  well-drained  sandy  soil  in 
warm  sunny  positions.  It  is  apt  to 
suffer  from  stagnant  moisture  in  winter, 
)uid  also  slugs.  Increased  by  seeds  or 
division  in  spring. 

O.  veniA  {Cynogloiruim  Ompkahdft). 
Creeping  ¥orget-me-Not.  —  A  beautiful 
S.  European  perennial  about  6  in.  high, 
with  creeping  shoots,  and  stalked  ovate 
heart- shaped  or  lance -shaped  leaves. 
Flowers  trom  March  to  May,  blue  with  a 
white  throat.  less  than  ^  in.  across,  in 
few-flowered  racemes.  There  is  a  white- 
Howered  variety  named  alha. 

Cvlture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
vernal  species  is  suitable  for  tbe  rockery 
or  border,  and  may  also  be  used  for  wild 
i^rdening  near  the  edges  of  walks  Sx.  It 
likes  sandy  loam,  and  may  be  increased 
by  dividing  the  tufts  in  early  autumn,  so 
that  the  plants  may  become  established 
before  winter  and  be  ready  for  flower  in 
spring.  Its  underground  creeping  stems 
enable  it  to  run  over  the  soil  rapidly. 

CYNOGLOSSUM  {Hound'sTonoob) 
Is  a  closely  related  genus  of  rather  coarse 
tall  -  growmg  biennials  or  perennials 
scarcely  suitable  for  the  flower  garden, 
but  may  be  utihsed  in  rough  parts,  as  the 
flowBTB  of  some  are  pretty.  They  are  easily 
increased  by  seed  in  spring- 

LINDELOFIA.  — A  genus  contain- 
ing only  one  species: — 

L.  spectabilis  {Gynogloitiirn  longi- 
florum). — A  rather  showy  perennial  1-lJ 
ft.  high,  native  of  N.W.  India,  with  long- 
stalked  oblong  pointed  lower  leaves,  the 
upper  ones  being  heart-shaped  and  atem- 
olasping.  Flowera  from  May  to  Augnat, 
sky-blue  or  purplish  in  drooping  clusters. 
Calyx  deeply  S-lobed.  Corolla  tube 
cylindrical,  protruding  in  the  form  of 
scales  around  the  throat,  lobes  6,  obtnse, 
spreading.  Stamens  5,  protruding.  Ovary 
distinctly  4-lobed.  Natlets  4.  The  plant 
known  in  gardens  as  L.  longifoUa  is  the 


same  as  this,  although  it  has  been  spoken 
of  as  if  it  were  a  distinct  species. 

Cvltu/re  eund  Propagation.  —  This 
species  thrives  in  sandy  well-drained  loaro, 
and  may  he  grovm  in  the  border  In  snnny 
places.  A  warm  chalky  soil  also  suits  it 
perfectly,  but  it  is  almost  sure  to  fail  in  a 
sold  wet  one.  It  may  be  increased  by 
seeds  sown  in  spring,  but  the  seedlings  will 
not  flower  until  the  following  year.  The 
old-established  plants  may  also  be  divided 
in  autumn. 

MYOSOTIDIUM  (Antaectic  or 
Nbw  Zbaland  Foboet-hb-mot).  —  This 
genus  contains  only  one  species : — 

H.  nobile.  — -  A  beautiful  herbaceous 

gerennial  about  I^  fl.  high,  native  of  tbe 
batham  Islands,  wiui  large  fleshy 
roundish  heart  -  shaped  shining  plaited 
leaves  on  long  deeply  channelled  stalks. 
Flowers  in  spnng,  salver -shaped  or  rotate. 
about  J  in.  aoross,  beautiful  rich  blue  with 
a  white  margin,  borne  in  dense  oorymbose 
cymes  at  the  end  of  a  leafy  stalk  about 
2  ft.  high.  There  is  also  a  form  with 
white  flowers. 

Although  introduced  more  than  40 
years  ago  to  cultivation,  this  fine  plant 
still  defies  most  gardeaers  to  grow  and 
flower  it  successfiilly.  Here  and  there  it 
has  been  grown  well  for  a  short  period, 
after  which  it  has  relapsed  as  it  were  into 
a  sulky  humour,  refusing  to  grow  except 
in  a  half-hearted  kind  of  wa^.  Althoi^b 
a  true  perenoial  with  a  thiokish  rootstocK, 
it  can  be  grown  out  of  doors  only  in  the 
mildest  parts  of  the  country.  In  less 
favoured  spots  it  is  grown  in  a  greenhouse 
except  durmg  the  summer  months. 

CuUji/re  and  Propagation.  —  It  is 
easily  raised  from  seeds,  especially  if  tiie 
latter  are  fairly  tresh.  A  venr  sandy 
loam,  with  a  little  peat  and  leaf  mould, 
seems  to  be  the  most  suitable  soil  for  it, 
and  thorough  drainage  is  also  eesentiaL 
With  the  very  best  treatment  under  glass 
in  cold  frames  or  greenhouses,  the 
strongest  plants  may  bloom  abont  18 
months  after  the  seeds  have  been  sown, 
and  if  in  good  oondition  cannot  fail  to 
excite  admiration.  After  flowering  the 
plants  may  be  kept  in  a  cool  light  and 
airy  place,  so  as  to  recover  from  the 
strain.  Watering  most  be  oarefnlly 
regulated  and  given  only  when  the  plant 
is  really  in  need  of  it.  The  soil  m  a 
sodden  condition  soon  proves  iiqurions  if 
not  fatal. 
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ERITRICHIUM.— AgenuB  oontain- 
ing  about  TO  apeciea  of  annual  ca  peren- 
nial tufted,  Hpreading,  or  creeping  herbs. 
Leaves  aJtem&te,  or  in  a  few  speoies 
oppoaite,  oAen  narrow.  Calyx  deeply  6- 
lobed.  Corolla  tube  ahort,  or  rarely 
longer  than  the  oalyx,  the  throat  often 
crowned  with  6  small  scalee ;  lobee  5, 
imbrioata,  obtnae,  apreoding.  Stamens  S. 
Ovary  4-lobed.  Nutleta  4,  or  fewer  by 
abortion. 

E.  barbiEenun. — A  pretty  Califoinian 
annual  clothed  with  long  spreading  hairs, 
andhaving  lance -shaped  leaves.  Flowers 
in  gnmmer  and  autumn,  white,  small,  like 
those  of  the  Forget-me-not,  in  crosier-like 
oymes. 

CuUtire  and  Propagcdion. — Seeds  of 
this  species  may  be  sown  in  patohes  in 
the  rookery  in  April  where  the  plants  are 
to  bloom,  i^rwiurds  thinning  the  seedlings 
oat. 

E.  natiiim,  —  A  lovely  dwarf  tnfted 
alpine,  3-8  in.  lugh,  with  linear  obovate 
leaves  covered  wlUi  long  silky-white  hairs, 
the  lower  leaves  forming  dense  rosettes 
above  the  withered  and  persistent  foli- 
age of  previous  years.  Flowers  in  sum- 
mer, bri^t  sky-blue,  with  a  yeUowish 
eenbre,  like  those  of  liyoiobU  alpettri*, 
but  larger,  and  appearing  just  above  the 
leaves. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
speeies  is  the  one  most  generally  grown. 
It  floniishes  in  fibrous  loam  and  peat  in 
onnny  exposed  ports  of  the  rockery,  where 
it  may  be  propped  up  by  pieces  of  lime- 
atone  or  sandstone  so  as  to  keep  the  silky 
leaves  off  the  wet  soil.  'While  requiring 
abnndniioe  of  water,  it  must  not,  however, 
be  grown  in  badly  drained  soil.  In  wet 
eold  winters  it  is  well  to  protect  it  with  a 
sheet  of  glass  ss  the  leaves  retain  moisture 
longer  than  is  good  tor  them  during  that 
penod.  Plants  may  be  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  spring  in  gentle  heat,  or  by 
diviaion  of  the  tufts  in  early  spring. 

E.  nothofnlTiuu. — This  is  a  Califbmian 
annual  very  much  like  the  common  For- 
get-me-not in  appearance.  It  produces 
masees  of  white  sweet-scented  flowers. 

Cutture  ite,  as  for  E.  itrictwm. 

E.  strictom. — A  rather  pretty  little 
Himalayan  annual  S-12  in.  high,  with 
tufts  of  leaves  resembling  those  of  the 
Forget-me-not.  The  stems  are  very  much 
branched,  and   end   in   long 


small  bright  blue  flowers  which  lost  for 
a  eonsiderable  period  in  summer. 

Culture  and  Propagalicn.  —  This 
species  flourishes  in  any  garden  soil  and 
mSiy  be  used  for  massing  like  the  Forget- 
me-nots.  Seeds  may  be  sown  when  ripe, 
or  in  spring  in  the  open  border  where  tne 
plants  ore  to  blossom. 

SYMPHYTUM  (Comfrbv).— Agenus 
containing  about  16  species  of  rather 
ooarse-growing  erect  often  hairy  herbs, 
sometimes  with  tuberous  roots.  Leaves 
alternate  or  mostly  radical ;  canline  ones 
sometimes  decurrent,  the  upperm<»t  ones 
BOmetimee  very  close  together  and  almost 
opposite.  Flowers  yellowish,  blue,  or 
purple,  in  branched  cymes  or  simple  one- 
sided orosier-like  racemes.  Calyx  S-  lobed 
or  parted.  Corolla  broadly  tubular. 
widened  above,  with  G  scales  in  the 
throat;  lobes  G,  very  short,  erect,  tooth- 
like,  or  scarcely  spreading ;  stamens  G. 
Ovary  distinctly  4-lobed.  Nutlets  4, 
obliquely  ovoid. 

Culture  and  Provocation.  —  The 
species  described  below  noorish  in  almost 
any  soil  or  situation  and  are  chiefly  use- 
ful for  naturalising  in  open  snnny  grassy 
places  or  banks,  or  even  under  trees  where 
there  is  plenty  of  light  and  air.  They  are 
easily  increased  by  seeds  sown  in  the  open 
ground  or  in  cold  trames  when  ripe,  or  in 
spring.  The  seedlings  may  be  trans- 
planted in  showery  weather.  The  plants 
may  also  be  increased  by  division  of  the 
rootstocks  in  early  autunm  or  In  spring, 

S.  uperrimum  (Priekly  Comfrm/  ; 
Trottles), — A  vigorous  Caucasian  peren- 
nial 4-6  fc.  high,  clothed  with  short  sharp 
prickles,  and  having  broad,  very  rough 
and  hwry,  ovate  heart-shaped  leaves  taper- 
ing to  a  point.  Flowers  in  summer,  red 
in  bnd,  Dlue  after  opening,  bell-shaped, 
downy  outiude. 

This  rampant  grower  is  excellent  for 
the  rougher  or  wilder  parts  of  the  garden 
and  may  be  increased  from  seeds  or  by 
division.  The  variety  aureo-vairiegaUtm 
has  the  leaves  bordered  with  yellow, 

Cultwre  lie.  as  above. 

S,    caucaaicum.  —  A  fine    Caucasian 

r:ieB  abont  8  ft.  high,  with  ovate  lance- 
ped  hairy  leaves,  the  lower  ones 
narrowed  into  long  stalks,  the  upper  ones 
nearly  opposite  and  shortly  decurrent  at 
the  sides  of  the  stem.  Flowers  in  sum- 
mer,  blae,  bell-shaped,  the  corolla  some- 
times 8  times  longer  than  the  bluntly 
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S-toothed  oaljx.  Mft^  be  used  in  the 
aame  VAy  u  S.  tupemmum. 
_  Culture  Ac,  m  above, 
S.  offidiMle. — ThU  well-known  British 
idatit  ia  vftiioDBly  known  m  Ahun,  BUck 
Boot,  Common  Comfrey,  Knitbuk  &e. 
It  grows  1-8  ft.  high,  and  hu  ovat« 
ronghisb,  alternate,  oval,  lanoe-shaped 
leaves,  4-8  in.,  long,  those  of  die  stem 
being  decoTrent.  Mowers  in  Msy  and 
June,  yellowish  white  or  purple,  tnbular, 
aboat  ]  in.  long,  in  orosier-like  cymes. 
The  TAiiety  aV^ttn  has  white  flow^ ; 
bohmtMoam  from  Bohemia  hsa  red  or 
teddish-pnrple  flowers,  and  grows  only 
about  1-1^  (L  high ;  Ivieo-tno/rginaiMm, 
as  the  name  indicates,  has  the  leaves 
margined  with    yellow ;    and  patent  is 


BORAGO(Bokaob).— A^enuBofereot 
annual  or  penmnial  herbs  with  alternate 
leaves  and  rather  long-stalked  blue 
flower*  in  loose  oytnes.  Calyx  with  5 
linear  segments.  Corolla  witn  a  short 
tub«,  rotate  or  widely  ^reading  bell- 
shaped,  often  with  scales  or  bosses  at  the 
throat,  S-lobed.  Stamens  6,  protruding  or 
encloHsd.  Uvary  dietinatly  4-lobed.  Nut- 
lets 4,  ovoid  or  oblons. 

Couture  a/ltd  Propagation,  —  The 
Borages  flourish  in  orainaiy  soil  and 
are  useful  for  naturalising  in  poor  dry 
parts  of  the  ^«rden.  They  may  be 
increased  by  dividing  the  rootstooKs  in 
spring ;  by  putting  cuttings  of  the  shoots 
in  sandy  soM  in  a  cold  freme  in  summer 
and  autumn ;  or  from  seeds  sown  in  fairly 
good  soil  from  March  to  May,  the  s«ed- 
lingB  being  thinned  out  to  a  foot  or  18  in. 
apart. 

B.  laxiflora.  —  A  decumbent  hairy 
Corsican  species  with  oblong  roughiah 
leaves  in  rosettes  at  the  base,  the  stem 
ones  baU-claaping.  Flowers  from  May  to 
August,  pale  blue,  in  drooping  racemes. 

Culture  (tc,  as  above.  It  grows  freely 
on  sandy  soil  in  sunny  situations. 

B.  longifolia. — A  native  of  Numidia, 
about  1  ft.  high.  Lower  leaves  linear 
lance- shaped,  roughish  and  downy  be- 
nea^  u[iper  ones  half  stem-clsepinK. 
Flowers  m  July  and  August,  blue,  with 
ovate  acute  spreading  segments,  and 
borne  in  terminal  bracteate  panicles. 

Culture  *c.  as  above. 

B.  officinalis  (Common  Borage).  —  A 


British  apeoias  1-2  fL  high,  with  lower 
leaves  ooovate,  narrowed  sk  the  base ; 
stwn  leaves  oblong,  sessile,  ratheo:  lobed 
at  the  base.  Flowers  from  Jone  to  Sspt- 
ember,  blue,  purpls  or  v^te,  with  ovate- 
acute  imreadingaegmentB,  altamatingwidl 
the  hairy  lanoe-shaped  lobea  of  the  wlyx. 

Itiifl  is  the  ^edes  used  for  flavonring 
drinks,  and  is  often  found  in  waste  ^ots 
flowering  profusely. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

B.  orieatalia.  —  A  vigtwons  Turkish 
■peoies  8-15  in.  high,  with  thioli  blackish 
creeping  roots  and  heart-shased  haiiy 
leaves,  nearly  all  radicaL  Flow«a  in 
early  spring,  bluish,  with  ovate,  bltmt, 
reflezed  lobes,  and  borne  in  panjded 
olusters.     Stamens  greatly  ptotmding. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  May  be  natora- 
lieed  in  dry,  rou^  places,  banks  Ac,  in 
shady  or  exposed  sunny  situations. 

TRACHYSTEMON.— A  genus 
having  only  a  couple  of  species  of  erect 
branching  hairy  perennials,  often  with 
large  tong-stalked  radical  leaves,  those  of 
the  stems  being  fewer,  smaller,  and  alter- 
nate. 7%e  flowers  have  a  bell-shaped 
6-lobed  calyx,  and  also  a  corolla  widi  a 
cylindrical  tube,  and  5  spreading  or  re- 
flexed  lobes.  Stamens  S,  much  protruding. 
Ovary  lobes  4  distinct,  becoming  4  ovoid 
or  oblong  nutlets  when  ripe. 

T.  orientalis. — A  strong-growing  hairy 
perennial  8  ft.  oi  more  high,  native  irf 
Asia  Minor,  with  an  attractive  and  elegant 
habit.  The  tower  stalked  leaves,  «&eh 
appear  after  the  flowers,  are  heart-shaped, 
ovate  acute,  about  10  in.  long,  and  7  in. 
aoroes  in  the  widest  portion.  The  ehann- 
ing  violet-blue  flowers  ^pear  in  eariy 
spring,  70-80  in  a  branched  truss,  the 
corolla-lobes  being  reflexed  and  twisted 
at  the  tips,  and  the  white  stamens  stand- 
ing out  in  the  centre  in  a  cone-like  tnft 
more  than  J  in.  long. 

CuUure  arid  Propagation. — This  plant 
is  somewhat  too  vigorous  for  the  choice 
flower  border,  but  is  weU  adapted  tar 
furnishing  wilder  parts  of  the  garden. 
The  roots  spread  a  good  deal,  and  send 
up  shoots  all  over  the  surrounding  eur&ce. 
They  should  therefore  be  restricted  if 
necessary  with  a  sharp  spade.  The  plant 
flourishes  in  ordinary  soil,  and  ia  easily 
increased  by  dividing  the  n>ote  in  autmuo. 
The  flowers  although  beautiftil  are  useless 
for  cutting,  as  they  do  not  last  long. 
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ANCHUSA  (Aixamet).— Thii  genus 
oontoina  about  SO  apeoieB  of  more  or  leu 
rougblf  hairy  or  perenniAl  herbs,  only  a 
few  of  whioh  are  of  garden  value.  Leaves 
altemate.  Flowere  in  crosier  -  like  la- 
oeoiea,  drooping,  blue,  violet,  or  white. 
Calyx  with  C  ueaallj  nariow  lobes. 
Corolla  tube  straight,  ojlindrioal,  throst 
closed  wi^  haifH  or  scales,  lobaa  5  im- 
bricate, blunt,  spreading.  Stamens  6. 
Nntleta  4,  oblique  or  incurved. 

Cttliwre  and  Propagation. — Ancbotaa 
grow  readily  in  ordinary  soil  in  sonny 
ntootloiis,  and  are  easily  increased  by 
seeds  sown  in  spring  in  sandy  soil,  or 
by  division  of  the  tufta  in  the  case  of 
perennials  in  early  anlomn  or  spring. 

A.  capensis.  —  A  pretty  S.  Afirioan 
biemual  with  simple  nairy  stems  about 
Ij  ft.  high,  and  linear  -  lance  -  shaped 
hairy  leaves.  Flowers  in  July,  blue,  in 
racemose  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches. 

CitUure  tte.  as  above.  The  seeds  of 
this  rather  tender  species  may  be  sown 
io  Aognst  or  September,  the  seedlings 
being  wintered  in  a  oold  frame  or  green- 
house and  planted  oat  the  following  Hay. 
The  seeds  may  also  be  sown  in  gentle 
heat  early  in  spring,  and  the  seedlings 
pricked  out  and  hardened  off  so  as  to  be 
fit  for  the  open  border  in  May. 

A.  italics  (A.  aivrea;  A.paniculata). 
A  strong  -  growing  Caucasian  species 
8-4  ft.  high,  with  lance-shaped  entire 
shining  leaves,  the  lower  ones  sometimes 
2  A.  long.  Flowers  in  summer,  bright 
bine  or  purple,  in  panicled  racemes. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  species  and 
may  be  increased  by_  seeds  or  division. 
A.  hybrida  is  a  biennial  about  2  ft.  high, 
umifar  in  appearance  to  A.  ilalica,  but 
it  baa  rich  violet  flowers  in  spikes  1  ft.  or 
more  long. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above. 

A.  aeinperTirena.^A  perennial  species 
IJ-S  ft.  high,  found  naturalised  In  parts 
of  the  British  Islands.  Leaves  broadly 
ovate,  lower  ones  stalked.  Flowers  in 
Uay,  rich  blue,  with  a  very  hairy  calyx, 
and  borne  in  short  axillary  spikes,  nsaoUy 
leafy  at  the  base. 

There  are  a  few  other  species  occa- 
sionally seen,  chiefly  in  botanical  collec- 
tions, DQt  the  AnchuBoe  as  a  whole  are 
not  of  great  value  as  garden  plants. 

CuUure  dtc.  as  above. 


PULHONARIA  (Ldnowort).— A 
genns  containing  4  or  5  species  of  hairy 
perennial  herbs  with  large  stalked  radioiu 
leaves,  and  few  alternate  cauline  ones, 
all  uBoally  spotted  with  while.  Flowers 
pedicellate,  blue  or  rosy-putple,  the  lower 
ones  or  nearly  all  braoteate,  in  terminal 
bi£d  cymes.  Calyx  shortly  or  as  far  as 
the  ouddle  G -cleft,  angular.  Corolla 
funnel-shaped,  with  a  cyhndrical  tube,  S 
broad  blunt  spreading  lobes,  and  5  tuft* 
of  hair  alternating  with  the  6  stamens. 
NaUets  4. 

Culture  and  Propo^olton.  —  Pnlmo- 
narias  grow  well  in  any  ordinary  soU  and 
delight  in  shady  places  in  wild  or  rough 
parts  of  the  garden.  They  are  ohieHy 
increased  by  dividing  the  established 
dumps  in  early  spring.  Seeds,  however, 
may  be  sown  when  ripe  or  in  spring  in 
the  open  ground  in  places  where  the  plants 
are  to  blossom ;  or  in  prepared  parts  of 
the  border  from  which  ^e  seedlings  may 
afterwards  be  transplanted  in  mild  show- 
ery weather  in  early  autumn  or  spring. 

P.  angnstifolia  {Blue  Gowtlip).  —  K 
rare  British  species  about  1  ft.  high,  with 
more  or  less  oblong  lance-shaped  leaves, 
S-10  in.  long,  often  spotted  with  pale 
green  and  covered  witii  soft  downy  hairs. 
Flowers  from  April  to  Jnue,  dimorphic, 
}  in.  across,  pink,  then  bright  bine,  in 
twin  capitate  racemes. 

CultuTC  do.  as  above. 

P.  mollis.  —  A  Siberian  speoies  about 
9  in.  high.  Lower  leaves  more  or  leu 
elliptic  lance-shaped,  decorrent  into  a 
broadly  winged  stalk,  upper  leaves  ovate 
lanee-^aped,  half  stem-olaqiing.  Flowers 
in  April  and  Miiy,  blue,  ootolla  tube 
shorter  than  the  oalvx. 

Culttire  de.  as  aoove. 

P.  offidiudis  (Sage  of  Bethlehem).— A 
British  and  European  species  about  1  ft. 
high.  Lower  leaves  ovate  heart-shaped, 
upper  ones  ovate  oblong  sessile,  spotted 
with  white.  Flowers  in  spring,  at  first 
red,  afterwards  violet.  There  is  a  white- 
flowered  variety  called  alha. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above. 

P.  saccbarata. — A  native  of  Europe 
abont  1  ft.  high.  Lower  leaves  elliptic 
oval,  decurrent  into  short  stalks,  upper 
ones  stalkless  ovate  oblong,  aU  spotted 

with  white.    Flowers  in  June,  pink. 
CitUure  <tc.  as  above. 
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HERTENSIA. — A  genae  conUming 
about  15  species  of  smooth  or  h&iry 
perennial  herbs  with  sltemaie,  often 
pellncidl^  dotted  leaves.  Flowers  blue 
or  purplish,  pedicellate,  without  bracts ; 
racemes  terminal,  or  cymes  looaelj 
bnmched,  few-flowered,  one-Hided,  some- 
times  paniculate.  Caljx  with  6  ovate- 
lance-snaped  or  linear  lobes.  Corolla 
tubular  funnel-shaped,  enlarged  or  some- 
what bell-ahaped  at  the  throat,  and  having 
6  short,  blunt,  spreading  lobes.  Stamens 
6,  enclosed  or  scarcely  protruding.  Nut- 
lets 4,  or  fewer  by  abortion. 

Culture  and  Propagatioti.  —  Mer- 
tensias  are  clooaly  related  to  the  Pnlmo- 
norias  and  have  been  a  good  deal  mixed 
opwiththem  in  naming.  They  are,  how- 
ever, choicer  plants  for  the  ^rden,  and 
are  easily  grown  in  ordinary  soil.  They 
may  be  used  in  the  flower  border,  edges 
of  shrubberies,  or  the  dwarfer  kinds  in 
the  rock-garden.  They  may  be  increased 
by  division  in  early  autumn,  or  by  seeds 
sown  in  cold  frames  as  soon  as  ripe,  the 
seedlings  being  kept  under  glass  pro- 
tection until  about  the  following  May, 
when  they  will  be  sturdy  enough  for 
planting  out. 

H.  alptno. — A  ohorming  little  alpine, 
6-10  in.  high,  native  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, with  blaish'greea  oblong  or  some- 
what spoon-shaped  leaves.  Flowers  in 
s^ing  and  eumnjer,  pale  blue,  1-8  on  a 
stem,  in  drooping  terminal  clusters. 

Culture  ic.  as  above.    A  pretty  rock 

M.  dohorica  (Puhnonaria  AaKwnca). 
A  graceful  slender,  erect  growing,  hairy 
perennial,  with  furrowed  and  angled 
stems,  6-12  in.  high,  native  of  Dahuria. 
Xieaves  ovate,  roughish,  slightly  glaucous 
and  covered  with  short  hairs.  Flowers 
in  May  and  June,  bright  sky-blue,  tubu- 
lar, in  panicled  clusters,  drooping  at  first, 
afterwards  erect  and  elongated. 

Cvliure  dtc.  as  above.  This  is  best 
grown  in  sheltered  nooks  in  the  rockery 
where  it  will  not  be  blown  about  by 
strong  winds.  It  thrives  in  sandy  peat 
and  loam,  and  may  be  increased  by 
division. 

H.  Unceolata.  —  A  beautiful  Rooky 
Mountain  perennial,  6-12  in.  high,  with 
slender  erect  simple  stems.  Leaves 
stalklesB,  chiefly  canline,  linear-oblong 
or  spoon-shaped,  the  radical  ones  often 
broader,  smoothish  above,  with  fringed 


margins.      Flowers    in    May,    drooping, 
pale  or  darh  blue,  bell-shaped,   shortly 
6-lobed,  with  a  cylindric  tube- 
Culture  de.  as  above. 


{PulmonaTia  maritima), 
Oy«ter  Plant. — A  British  seaside  peren- 
nial with  decumbent  leafy  much -branched 
stems,  1-2  ft.  long,  and  ovate  or  oblong 
acntish  leaves  1-S  in.  long,  the  lower  ones 
stalked,  the  upper  sessile.  Flowers  in 
May  and  June,  |  in.  across,  at  first  pink, 
then  blue,  home  in  erect  terminal  oorym- 
bose  racemes. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Flonrishes 
in  light  deep  sandy  soil  in  open  sonny 

Sorts  of  the  rock  garden,  where  its  flesh; 
ower  stems  may  ramble  about.  In- 
creased by  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe. 
As  slugs  are  very  fond  of  it,  a  sharp  look 
out  must  be  kept  for  them. 

M.  oblonsifolta. — A  pretty  N.  Ameri- 
can species  6-9  in,  high,  with  deep  green 
oblong  Beshy  leaves  and  clustered  beads- 
of  brilliant  blue  flowers  in  summer. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

M.  paniculata  {Pulmonaria  panieu- 
lata). — A  roughish  and  more  or  less  hain 
N.  Americas  perennial  1-2  tt.  high,  wi^ 
rather  ovate  lance-shaped  tapering  ribbed 
leaves,  thin  in  texture.    Flowers  in  July, 

finrple-blne,  funnel-shaped,  S-4  times 
ongec  than  the  lance- shaped  linear 
divisions  of  the  oalyi. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division. 

M.  sibirica  {Pulmonaria  nbiriea).— 
A  pretty  species  6-18  in.  high,  native  of 
E.  Asia  and  N.  America.  Leaves  smooth, 
rather  fleshy,  lower  ones  heart-shaped,  ~ 
roundish  or  broadly  elliptic,  u[^t  ones 
ovate  acute.  Flowers  from  May  to  July, 
punile-blue,  in  elongated,  forked  racemes. 
with  a  flower  in  the  forks.  The  variety 
aUja  is  recognised  by  its   white  flowers- 

Cnlture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division. 

M,  virginicK  (3f.  pulmonarioide*). 
Pubnonariavirm/n/iea). — Virginian,  Cotc- 
»Kp. — A  gracefol  perennial  1-2  ft.  high, 
native  of  Virginia,  and  perhaps  the  best 
of  all.  Leaves  lance-shaped  ovate,  lower 
ones  4-6  in.  long,  shortly  stalked,  upper 
ones  gradually  d'mjri'ahirjg  in  size,  and 
without  st^ks.  Flowers  from  April  to 
June,  beautifill  purple. blue,  tuhnlai',  or 
cup-like,  about  1  in.  long,  in  gracefully 
drooping  or  nodding  dusters  in  the  axils 
of  the  upper  leaves  and  at  the  ends  of  . 
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shoots.     The  'variety  rubra  is  a  ehBrming 
plant  with  beautiful  soft  pink  blossoms. 

Caltare  cmd  Propagaticm,  —  The 
Viigiiiian  Cowslip  is  best  growii  in 
sheltered  nooks  in  moist,  sandj,  peaty, 
and  well-druned  soil,  in  lower  parte  of 
the  rook  guden,  the  edges  of  boilers  ke. 
Inoreaeed  by  diviaioD  in  autumn,  and  bjr 
weds  sown  as  soon  ae  ripe. 

HY0S0TI5  (FoBaBT-HB-NOT).  —  K 
genus  of  annnul  or  pereonial  haiirj  or 
rarely  smooth  herbs,  with  alternate 
leavee.  Flowers  in  crosier-like  cymes  or 
roaemee,  with  or  without  bracts,  bine, 
rosy,  or  white.  Calyx  shortly  or  deeply 
5-deft.  Corolla  tube  short,  cloBod  at  the 
throat  more  or  less  with  5  notched  scales, 
or  naked ;  lobes  6.  Stamens  S,  enclosed 
or  protruding.    Nutlets  4,  distinct,  ovoid. 

Culture  OTUl  Propagation.  —  More 
Ihan  40  epeciea  of  Forget-me-nots  have 
been  described  by  various  authors,  but 
many  of  them  ere  confused  with  one 
another.  The  kinds  described  below  are 
among  the  best  for  garden  puiposea. 
They  are  easily  grown  in  moist  rich  soU 
and  rather  shady  places,  and  may  be 
increased  by  seeds  sown  in  March  and 
April  on  a  warm  border.  The  seeds  may 
also  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  prepared 
spots,  and  the  seedlings  afterwards  pricked 
out  into  their  flowering  quarters  not  later 
than  the  end  of  September  or  middle  of 
October,  so  that  they  may  secure  a  good 
hold  of  the  soil  before  winter  sets  in. 
Plants  obtuned  in  this  way  flower  freely 
in  spring  and  make  fine  bushy  olumpa. 
The  perennial  kinds  may  also  be  multi- 
plied by  dividing  the  tnfts  in  earl^  spring, 
or  cuttings  may  oe  inserted  in  moist  sandy 
soil,  nnder  a  handlight  or  cold  frame 
dnring  the  summer  in  shaded  epote. 

H.  alpeatris  (M.  rupicola). — A  pretty 
British  alpine,  2-8  in.  high,  closely 
related  to  M.  tylvatica.  Leaves  dark 
green,  hairy,  sessile,  oblong  lance-ehaped, 
1  j-2  in.  long,  in  dense  tnfls.  Flowers  in 
early  aommer,  i  in.  across,  bright  blue, 
with  a  small  yellowish  eye,  fragrant 
towards  evening.  The  variety  eleganlU- 
tima  is  a  pretty  dwarf  free-flowering 
plant  with  white,  rose;  and  blue  flowers. 
There  are  other  dwarf  forms  with  white 
and  rosy  Sowers,  and  one  with  yellowish 
leaves  and  deep  blue  flowers. 

8trieta  and  StrUta  otelMtina  are 
unique  varieties,  the  branches  of  which 
grow  apright,  forming  a  legoUr  pillar  or 


eoiumn,  studded  with  sky-blue  flowers. 
Useful  for  borders  or  pot  culture.  Other 
good  varieties  are  Vietoria  and  Diitirtelion, 
the  latter  E-7  in.  hi^h,  having  a  rounded, 
bushy  habit  and  bright  sky-blue  flowers 
which  appear  B-10  weeks  after  the  seeds 
have  been  sown.  As  a  pot  plant  it  will 
flower  in  greenhoases  during  the  winter 
from  antnmn-sown  seeds. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — May  he 
grown  in  the  rookery,  the  edges  of  the 
flower  border,  in  sandy  moist  soil,  in 
partially  shaded  places.  The  typical 
plant  grows  on  moist  rocks  in  the  north 
of  England,  at  elevations  of  2400-4000 
ft 

U.  azorica.  —  A  charming  perennial 
6-10  in.  high,  native  of  the  Azores. 
Leaves  hairy,  upper  ones  bluntly  oblong, 
lower  ones  oblong  spoon-shaped.  Flowers 
in  summer,  about  j  in.  across,  at  first  rich 
purple,  afterwards  a  bright  indigo-blue, 
and  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  a 
differently  coloured  '  eye '  in  the  centre. 
The  variety  alba  has  white  flowers ;  and 
ImpiTatrice  EUtabeth  is  a  seedling 
variation  forming  a  httle  bns&  about  6  in. 
hi(^,    and    studded    with    bluish-purple 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  M. 
axorica  is  somewhat  tender  and  requires 
to  be  grown  in  warm  sheltered  parts  ot 
the  rockery,  in  light,  rich,  sandy  soil.  It 
may  be  increased  from  seeds  or  by  cut- 
tings. The  variety  Jmpirairice  EUsaheth 
is  more  sturdy,  and  makes  a  fine  pot-plant 
or  an  ornament  for  shady  nooks  in  the 
rockery. 

M.  diasitiflora. — A  beautiful  ^rennial 
6-12  in.  high,  native  of  the  Swiss  Alps. 
Leaves  oblong  lance -shaped,  tapering. 
Flowers  very  early  in  sprmg,  lasting  till 
summer,  deep  sl^-blue,  i  in.  or  more 
across,  in  great  profusion.  This  species 
is  closely  related  to  M.  tylvatica  but  may 
be  distinguished  readily  by  its  stalked 
nutlets,  those  ot  M.  nlvatica  being  with- 
out stalks.  It  also  flowers  muah  earher, 
and  looks  weU  in  broad  masses  in  the 
rockery  or  the  front  of  borders,  shrub- 
beries, copses  Ae.  In  favourable  spots 
it  seeds  ti«ely,  but  may  also  be  inoreased 
by  division  and  cuttings. 

There  are  several  varieties,  among 
which  are  alba  with  pure  white  flowers  ; 
grandi/lora  with  very  large  flowers  tike 
the  type,  produced  in  great  profusion  in 
February ;  parfeeta,  a  very  large    and 
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ejmmetrioal  form ;  elegantitiima,  whioli 
is  reoogniied  by  its  tnf  Ca  of  leavei  himug 
Ml  imttnlu  white  border. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

H.  {Mhutria.  —  This  is  the  Trne 
Britiah  Fo^et-me-not  found  in  wet  or 
nuuvhy  places  tbron^boat  the  Britiah 
Islands.  It  ia  &  beatitifal  pereimial  6-12 
in.  lugfa,  with  creeping  rootstooke  and 
Btoutisn,  flexnouB  stems.  Leaves  1-8  in. 
long,  linear  oblong  or  narrowly  spoon- 
shaped,  sbiniug,  the  upper  ones  eessUe  or 
shortly  deoorrent.  Flowers  from  Kay  to 
Jaly,  i-i  in,  aoioss,  sl^-blne,  with  a 
small  yeUow  centre,  borne  in  simple  or 
forked  racemes. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above.  This  plant  is 
well  worth  grawinK  in  moist  parts  of  the 
roekery  or  border,  and  may  he  ea^y 
inoreased  by  division  in  early  antomn. 
There  is  a  white-flowered  form,  also  one 
with  larf^  flowers  than  the  type  and 
sure  to  be  called  grandiJloTa  Home  day. 
There  is  one  called  temperflorem  because 
it  flowers  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
the  type. 

The  variety  Tom  Thumb  is  a  lovely 
little  Forget-me-not  forming  tnfts  like 
the  PeaTUoori  (Sagina  •pHifera),  from 
whence  spring  ap  nnmerons  delicate  sky- 
bine  flowers.  It  comes  tme  fi:om  seeds, 
and  flowers  from  May  till  the  &ost  cnte 
the  blooms  down. 

H.  Rehsteineri. — A  native  of  Switzer- 
land, found  near  Lake  Geneva,  and 
probably  a  variety  of  the  British  M, 
c<e*piloia.  The  more  or  less  oblong 
epoon-ahaped  leavaa  ore  in  dense  tofte 
close  to  the  ground,  and  the  plants  are 
studded  with  bright  blue  flowers  having 
a  small  yeUow  centre,  during  April  and 
May. 

Culture  itc.  as  abo\e.  This  plant 
flouriahea  in  damp  porta  of  the  rockery 
or  border. 

H.  ajlratica.  —  A  beantaful  British 
biennial  or  perennial  species,  1-2  ft.  high, 
branched  from  the  base,  and  bearing 
bluntish,  oblong  lance- shaped  leaves, 
lj-3  in.  long,  covered  with  soil  haira. 
Flowers  from  May  to  Beptember,  ^  in. 
across,  bright  bine,  with  a  yellow  throat, 
in  solitary  or  forked  racemes.  There  are 
several  varieties,  including  white,  rose, 
and  striped  ones ;  the  one  called  grandi- 
flora  has  blue  flowers  about  \  in.  acroaa ; 
fleganii*^'ma  is  a  dwarf  and  very  free 
flowering  form  with  largo  white,  blue,  or 


pink  flowers  ;  and  compaeia  atirrea  hM 
tufts  of  golden  or  yellowish  leaves. 

Culture  and  Propagation, — M.  tyU 
vatiea  is  a  popular  {dant  for  flower 
borders  or  beds,  and  sows  itself  freely 
wherever  grown.  The  seedlings  are 
transplanted  in  September  and  make  a 
beautifol  show  of  bloasom  the  following 
year.  After  flowering  the  old  plants  ma; 
be  thrown  down  in  any  waste  spot  to 
shed  their  seeds.  These  will  germinate 
freely,  and  the  seedlings  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  beds  or  borders  in  antumn. 

M.  Wdwitachi  (M.  eintra).~A 
Portugueae  annual  or  biennial  Foi^et-me- 
not  about  4  in.  high,  with  a  tufted  habit, 
and  ovate  lance- shaped  leaves.  The 
bright  blue  flowers  appear  in  early 
summer,    and    have    a   yellowish- white 

Culture  ttc.  as  above  for  M.  tylvatiea. 

LITHOSPERMUH  (Grohwbu.).— 
A  genus  containing  about  40  species  of 
biennial  or  perennuil  herbs,  bnshes,  or 
rarely  small  shrubs,  more  or  less  hoary 
or  tuspid.  Leaves  alternate,  nsnallv 
narrow.  Flowers  white,  yellow,  Uuiui 
01  violet  in  brocteate  cymes.  Calyx  6- 
parted  or  cleft  vrith  linear  lobes.  Corolla 
funnel-  or  salver -shaped,  S-lobed,  with  a 
straight  cylindrical  tube.  Stamens  6. 
Nutlets  4,  or  fewer  by  abortion. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Only  a 
few  species  are  of  garden  value  in  rich 
well-drained  sandy  loam.  They  are 
suitable  for  the  rock  garden  or  the  edges 
of  borders  and  may  be  increased  by 
cuttings  during  the  summer  inaert«d  in 
cold  frames ;  by  division  in  early  Biding ; 
or  by  seeds  sown  at  the  same  period 
under  glass. 

L.  concKens  (Battehia  caneteent). — 
A  N.  American  herbaceons  perennial  with 
bluntly  oblong  leaves  emarginate  at  the 
apex.  Flowers  in  June  and  July,  yellow, 
fblvona,  nearly  aesaile. 

Culture  tte.  as  above. 

L.    GutonL  —  A  beautifol  Pyrensan 

r;ies  1-lj  ft.  high,  with  obovate  lanoe- 
ped  leaves  slightly  roogfa  viik 
adpreaaed  hairs.  Flowers  in  sununer, 
bright  sky-blue,  in  clusters  at  the  ends 
of  the  branohes. 

Ci((furerfe.  as  above.  This  is  snitoble 
tor  the  rockery  or  border  in  rich  well- 
drained  loam.  Inareas«d  by  seeds  or 
division. 
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L.  gntminifeliaiiu  {MoUlna  gnmwni- 
foKa). — A  tnfted,  grua-Iike  apeciea  from 
N.  Italy  with  linur  aaate  leavM.  Flowers 
from  Jnne  to  Aagnet,  deep  blue,  droop- 
ing, ia  terminal  olnaters  on  wir;  BOftpee 
e-13ia.high. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Smmy  pftrts  of 
the  rookery  in  rich  sandy  soil. 

L.  Mrtiim  {Battekia  Gmelinij.  —  A 
rare  perennial  about  6  in.  bigb,  native 
of  the  S.  United  States.  Leaves  linear 
lance- shaped,  obtnse,  Z-8  in.  long. 
Flowers  from  May  to  July,  orange - 
yellov,  rather  hairy  ontaide. 

Culture  lie.  liBBihoye.  Warm  sbeltarAd 
nooks  in  the  rock  garden  in  weC-drained 
sandj  loam. 

L.  pfoetratnm  (L.  frutieotum).  —  A 
beantitol  S.  European  dwarf  trailing 
evergreen  with  prostrate  nireading  hairy 
steins,  woody  at  the  baae.  Leaves 
leeaile,  linear  lance-shaped,  roughly 
hairy.  Flowers  in  early  summer,  bright 
OentiaD  bine,  about  i  in.  aoross,  with 
reddish -violet  atripee. 

Cvllure  and  Propagation.— Tide  fine 
tree-flowering  speoiee  is  well  suited  for 
the  rook  garden,  where  its  trailing  stems 
can  ramble  over  the  rocks  and  display  to 
advantage  the  brilliant  flowers.  On  dry, 
rich,  sandy  soils  it  is  also  an  excellent 
border  plmit  forming  rounded  masses  1 
ft.  or  so  high.  It  is  difficult  to  increase 
oept    by   cuttings    from   the    previous 


L.  pnrpnreo^Krnlenm. — A  handsome 
perennial  with  creeping  stems  and  erect 
tlower-stolks  about  1  ft.  high.  It  is 
found  wild  occasionally  in  the  south  of 
England  in  copses  on  limestone  and 
chalk.  Leaves  tJ-8  in.  long,  nearly 
sessile,  narrow  lance-shaped,  and  softly 
hiUry.  Flowers  in  June  and  July,  about 
J  in.  aoross,  bright  bloish-pnrple. 

Culiare  dc.  as  above.  Suitable  for 
borders,  rockeries,  the  edges  of  shrub- 
beries, copses  £c.  in  any  soil  except  a 
clayey  one.  Increased  by  seeds  and 
division.  Other  British  species  are  L. 
arvenie,  with  creamy-white  flowers,  and 
Zj.  officinale,  with  yellowish- white  ones, 
and  much  more  common  than  L.  pur- 
purea- cc^ru  leuffi. 


nial  herbs  often  tufted  and  sometimeB 
woody  at  the  baae.  Leaves  alternate, 
narrow.  Flowers  bine  or  yellow,  in  one- 
sided spikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branohes. 
Calyx  deeply  6-  deft  or  parted,  with  linear 
eegmenta.  Corolla  tubiuor,  funnel -shifted, 
with  a  naked  or  hairy  throat,  and  5  obtuse 
erect  or  searcely  spreading  lobes.  Sta- 
mens 6,  protruding.  Nntleta  often  solit^y 
by  abortion. 

Culture  and  Propagatitm. — Moltkias 
are  closely  related  to  the  Oromwells 
(Lithotpennwm)  and  may  be  grown  ondet 
somewhat  similar  conditions  and  treat- 
ment. They  flourish  in  ordinary  good 
garden  soil  of  a  rather  sandy  nature 
and  fairly  well  exposed  to  the  sun.  The 
plants  may  be  inoieaeed  by  seeds  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe  in  cold  frames,  or  b^  means 
of  cuttings  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  cold 
frames   or  under  hand-lighte  during  the 


A  somewhat  shrabby 
species  »bout  1  ft.  high,  native  of  Aua 
Minor,  Leaves  oblong  lanoe-shaped, 
acate,  rather  silky.  FloweiB  in  April, 
bluish -purple,  in  spikes  4-6  in.  long  with 
lance -shaped  bracts. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

U.  \\\  li ■■  (lAthotpermum petrtewm), 
A  pretty  Dalmatian  dwarf  shrub  6-8  in. 
high,  like  a  small  Rosemary  bash,  with 
greyish,  narrow,  oblong  linear  leaves 
1-1  i  iy  long.  Flowers  from  May  to 
July,  at  first  pinkish -purple,  aftermtrds 
rich  violet-blue,  about  }  in.  aoross,  in 
dense  clusters  on  simple  or  forked 
racemes.  This  species  is  also  known  as 
lAtkoipermum  ratmarinifotiuim. 

Cultwre  tmd  Propagatdon.  —  Flour- 
ishes  in  deep,  well-drained  sandy  soil  in 
sunny  sheltered  parts  of  the  rock  garden. 
It  is  usually  increased  by  outtinga 
inserted  in  summer  in  sandy  soil  in  a 
cold  frame  or  nnder  han^ghts,  and 
kept  close  and  shaded  for  a  few  weeks. 

A  totally  different  plant— Erodium 
petraum — belonging  to  the  Geraninm 
Order  (p.  284)  has  been  confused  witli 
this  species. 

ARNEBIA  (Pbopbbt  or  Mohaxhed'8 

Flower). — A  genus  containing  about  13 
species  of  pretty  perennial  or  annual 
hairy  herbe,  erect  or  spreading  in  habit, 
with  alternate  leaves.  Flowers  yellow 
or  violet,  almost  stalkless,  in  simple 
racemes  or  leafy  branched  cymes.    Calyx 
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6-cleft    with    Uneor  lance -shaped  lobes, 

BometimsB  thickened  and  lobed  at  the 
boss.  Corolla  tube  slender,  stnught,  with 
a  naked  throat ;  lobes  6,  blaot,  spreading, 
the  sinnseB  oft«n  inflexed  and  dilated. 
Stamens  6,  enclosed.  Nutlets  4,  or  fewer 
by  abortion. 

A.  comutft.— A  pretty  bushy  tumttal 
about  lJ-2  ft.  high,  native  of  Turkeatan, 
with  dark  ^een  hairy  lanes- ahaped 
leaves.  The  deep  yellow  flowers  with  a 
blackiBh -purple  heart-shaped  spot  on  each 
corolla-lobe  appear  in  summer,  and  are 
borne  in  racemes.  The  black  spots  change 
to  brown  and  finally  disappear  with  ^e. 

Culture  and  Propagation,  —  This 
remarkable  annual  flourishes  in  ordinary 
soil  and  may  be  raised  from  seeds  sown 
in  gentle  beat  in  March  or  in  the  open 
border  in  April  and  May.  The  flowers 
last  more  than  a  week  when  cut  and 
placed  in  water. 

A.  echioides. — A  beautiM  Armenian 
perennial  9-12  in.  high  or  more,  with 
sessile  leaves  having  cihated  edges. 
Flowers  freely  during  Ma;  and  the 
summer  months,  bright  primrose-yellow, 
with  a  conspicuous  purple  or  blaoldsh 
spot  in  the  amuses  between  the  lobes  of 
the  corolla  when  first  open,  bnt  gradually 
hding  away,  leaving  the  floweis  at  last 
clear  yellow.  Flower-spikea  large,  soli- 
tary, terminal,  one-sided.  This  species 
has  now  been  transferred  to  th^  geaus 
Macrotomia  which  differs  but  httle  in 
structure  from  Arnebia. 

Ciillttre  and  Propagation. — A  splen- 
did plant  for  the  border  or  rockery, 
flounsbing  in  deep  light  moist  soil,  well- 
drained,  and  in  somewhat  shaded  situa- 
tions. It  is  usually  increased  by  cattlngs 
(as  seeds  are  not  always  obtainable) 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  under  a  hand- 
glass  and  kept  close  and  ahaded  for  a 
time  until  fturly  well -rooted. 

A.  GrifSthL — A  pretty  annual  species 
aboat  9  in.  high,  from  N.  West  India. 
It  resembles  A,  echioidea  but  has 
narrower  leaves,  and  smaller  flowers  of 
a  clearer  and  more  decided  yellow,  and 
with  a  longer  tube. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  must  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  in 
gentle  heat  in  March,  the  seedlings  being 
planted  out  in  May  or  June  according 
to  the  mildness  of  the  weather.  For  the 
treatment  of  annuals  in  general  see  p.  78. 


A.  nutcrothyrUL  — A  beautiful  peren- 
nial 1-li  ft.  high,  native  of  N.  Kurdistan. 
The  leaves  are  4-7  in.  long,  and  the  large 
yellow  flowers  are  borne  in  dense  trussea 
during  the  summer  months. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  and  division. 

ECHIUM  (BuflLoas).  —  A  genus  of 
about  20  species  of  mote  or  less  beautiful 
strong-growing  haiiy  herbs  or  shrubs 
with  alternate  leaves,  and  flowers  in 
spiked  or  panicled  one-sided  racemes 
recurved  at  the  top.  Calyx  G-parted  with 
linear  or  lance-shaped  segments  some- 
times united  at  the  base.  Corolla 
tubular,  funnel-shaped,  wiUi  S  rounded 
unequal  erect  or  somewhat  spreading 
lobes.  Stamens  fi,  often  unequally  pro- 
truding.   Nutlets  4. 

Cultwre  and  Propagation, — Eehiums 
flourish  in  ordinary  garden  aoU.  The 
itnn»p.t  and  biennial  kinds  m^y  be  raised 
from  seeds ;  the  perennials  also,  and  by 
euttinga  in  sandy  soil  under  a  handlight, 
and  the  shrubhy  kinds  by  layers.  Beeds 
may  be  sown  in  spring  oi  autumn  aocord- 
ing  to  whether  the  plants  are  required  to 
flower  ihe  same  season  or  the  following. 

E.  albicana.  ~  A  beantifiil  dwarf- 
growing  Spanish  perennial  covered  with 
hoary  appressed  bristly  hairs.  The 
linear-lance -shaped  leaves  2-S  in.  long, 
tapering  to  the  base,  form  dense  tnfta, 
those  on  the  stem  sessile.  Flowers  in 
early  summer,  at  first  rose,  afterwards 
violet,  nearly  1  in.  long,  in  recurved 
racemes  on  scapes  6-18  in.  high. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  or  cuttings. 

E.  creticum. — A  pretty  hardy  annual 
6-18  in.  high,  native  of  S.  Europe,  with 
herbaceous,  spreading,  hairy  stems  and 
branches  and  oblong  lance-uiaped  leaves. 
Flowers  in  Jtuly,  irregular,  reddish -violet, 
in  many-flowered  spikelets. 

Culture  dtc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  sown  every  year,  as  recommended 
for  annuals  in  general  at  p.  78>. 

E.  pUntaj^iueum.  —  A  handsome 
annual  or  biennial  with  niindle-shi^wd 
roots  and  erect  or  ascending  difiiuely 
branched  stems,  1-8  ft.  high.  It  is 
found  wUd  in  Cornwall  and  Jersey,  and 
in  the  Mediterranean  region.  Lower 
leaves  4-6  in.  long,  lance-Bl^)ed,  stalked ; 
upper   ones    linear    oblong,    spreading. 
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blunt,  Bometimea  widened  at  (be  base. 
Flowers  from  June  U>  Aupiat,  1  in. 
MTOBS,  dork  blnish-pnmle,  with  stamens 
sLtghtlj  protruding,  and  borne  in  spread- 
ing ourved  cymes  4-0  in.  long. 

CKllnre  rfc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  sown  annually. 

E.  vtilgrare  {Viper't  Bugloag).  —  A 
Brili^  biennial  2-4  A.  bigb.  Lower 
leaves  staUted,  4-B  in.  lonf; ;  upper  ones 
sessile  lance-Bbaped  or  oblong  rounded 
at  the  base.  Flowers  from  June  to 
Angost,  f  in.  across,  reddish -purple  in 
bud,  bright  blue  when  open,  rarely  white, 
4  stamens  protruding,  and  borne  in  corred 
panicled  cymes. 

Calture  ttc.  as  above.  This  species 
flourishes  in  light  sandy  soil  in  the  border 
or  rongh  parts  of  the  garden  and  may  be 
raised  &om  seeds  sown  annnallj  when 
ripe  DC  in  spring. 

ONOSUA  (Golden  Dbop).— A  genus 
containing  about  70  species  of  more  or 
less  hairy  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial 
herbs  or  shrubs  with  alternate  leaves. 
Flowers  yellow,  rarely  white  or  purple, 
pedicellate  or  nearly  sessile,  borne  in 
simple  one-sided  curved  racemes  or 
branched  cymes.  Calyx  6-parted.  CoroUa 
tubular,  often  narrowed  at  the  base,  often 
widened  about  the  centre,  ajid  again 
contracted  near  the  Q  very  short  tooth- 
like  lobes.  Stamens  G,  rarely  protruding. 
Btyle  thread-like,  protruding.  Nutlets  4, 
or  fewer  by  abortion. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  thrive  in  rich  deep  sandy  loam 
which  most  be  well  druned.  A  little  peat 
or  leaf-mould  may  also  be  added,  and 
during  wet  winters  it  is  adviaable  to  cover 
the  plants  with  a  hondlight  or  a  sheet  of 
^ass.  The  hairiness  of  the  foliage  retains 
tiie  rooisture,  and  in  cold  winters  this  is 
very  in^nrious.  They  may  be  increased 
by  cntungH  of  the  bt^al  shoots  taken  in 
summer,  and  inserted  in  moist  sandy  soil 
under  a  close  and  shaded  handlight.  Too 
mnoh  water  must  not  be  given,  as  the 
hairy  leaves  are  liable  to  rot  off. 

O.  albo-roseum. — A  pretty  little  peren- 
nial B-6  in.  high,  native  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  has  tufts  of  grey-green  hairy  leaves,  and 
drooping  tabolar  while  Sowers  about  1  j  in. 
long,  swollen  near  the  top,  and  with  a  rosy 
or  reddish  hairy  calyx,  the  lobes  of  whioh 
are  about  half  as  long  as  the  white  corolla 
tube. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 


O.  bracteoMiin. — A  distinct  speeies  &-6 
in.  high,  with  hairy  oblong  oblanoeolate 
leaves,  1^-2  in.  long,  and  clusters  of 
drooping  white  tubular  blossoms  in  June, 
^e  nairy  cijyi  segments  being  tbree- 
foortbs  OS  long  as  the  corolla  tube. 

Cultare  itc.  as  above.  This  species  is 
not  yet  weU  known  but  deserves  to  be 
cultivated,  although  it  appears  to  be 
ratber  shy  in  blooming.  It  likes  gritty 
well-drained  soil  in  sheltered  parts  of  the 
rockery,  and  should  be  protected  with  a 
hiuidlight  or  sheet  of  gloss  m  winter  to 
keep  off  the  heavy  t^ns. 

O.  ecbioldes. — A  native  of  S.  Europe 
with  greyish-green  oblanoeolate  leiivefl 
4-6  in.  long,  eovered  with  whitish 
adpressed  hairs.  Flowers  in  May  and 
June,  on  leafy  stems  6-9  in.  high,  bright 
yellow,  tabular,  in  drooping  clusters. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  As  this  plant  is 
a  biennial  it  is  necessary  to  raise  seeds 
regularly  every  year  to  prevent  it  dying 

O.  pyramidale.  —  A  rare  Himalayan 

species  1^-2  ft.  bigb,  covered  with  white 
hairs.  Leaves  in  dense  tufts,  10-12  in. 
long,  narrow  lance -shaped  acute,  the 
upper  ones  shorter  and  more  pointed. 
Flowers  in  October,  bright  scarlet,  fading 
to     lilac,     drooping     in     short     curved 


Culture  dc.  as  above.  Owing  to  the 
unique  colour  of  the  blossoms  every  efibrt 
should  be  made  to  increase  this  speues. 

O.  oimplidssiiunin. — A  Siberian  niecies 
about  a  foot  high  with  linear  leaves 
covered  more  or  less  with  silky  hurs. 
The  pale  yellow  flowers  are  uanally  borne 
in  twos  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Although 
figured  many  years  ago  in  the  '  Botanical 
Magazine,'  t.  2248,  this  species  seems  to 
have  dropped  out  of  cultivation  altogether. 

O.  stellulatum.— A  Macedonian  peren- 
nial about  6  m.  high  with  linear  oblong 
leaves,  the  lower  ones  somewhat  spoon- 
shaped,  the  upperones  half  stem-clasping. 
The  flowers  appear  in  early  summer  and 
vary  in  colour  from  white  to  yeUow  ot 
pale  lemon. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

0.  tauricum. — A  beautifril  and  distinct 
evergreen  perennial,  6-12  in.  high, 
native  of  the  Caucasus,  with  dense  tufts 
of  hairy  linear  lance-shaped  acute  leaves 
with  revdute  edges.  Flowers  in  summer. 
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jellow  above,  1 J  in.  long,  tubidar  inflated 
m  the  middle,  and  drooping  on  one-Bided 
recurred  spiltea.  There  is  a  white 
vtuiet^,  alba,  but  it  is  rather  diffiooll  to 
eetabheta,  being  of  a  more  delicate  eoaetl- 

CuUure  dc.  aa  above.  Thie  species  ie 
an  exoellent  plant  for  the  border  or  rook 
garden  in  deep  well-drained  soil.  In- 
oreaeed  bj  seeds  or  cntlingB.  It  is  the 
only  BpaeieH  generally  met  with  outside 
botanical  colleotiona,  but  0.  eohtoidat  is 
an  excellent  oompanion,  and  seems  to  be 
very  similar,  if  not  identical  with  it. 

CERINTHE  (HoNKWOBT).  —  A 
small  gsnns  of  smooth  glauoous  annual 
or  perennial  herbs  with  alternate  leaves, 
those  of  the  stem  being  heart-shaped  or 
hastate- amplezicaol.  Flowers  yellow, 
often  spotted  with  purple,  in  leafy 
terminal  orosier-like  cymes  ot  racemes, 
at  first  clustered,  afterwards  distant. 
Calyx  S-parted.  Corolla  broadly  tubular, 
straight  or  incurved,  often  conBtricted  at 
the  throat,  G-lobed.  Stamens  5,  some- 
times slightly  protruding.  Ovary  2-lobed. 
Fruit   composed    of  2  distinct    2-celled 

CuUun  and  Fn^agation.  —  These 
plants  grow  readily  in  ordinary  garden 
soil  and  (with  the  exception  of  O. 
maeulata,  which  is  a  perennial)  ate 
easily  raised  firom  seeds  sown  in  April  in 
sunny  epote  on  wamt  borders  or  in  cold 
frames  from  which  the  eeedlings  mav  be 
transplanted  in  June  or  earUer.  Tnose 
descnbed  below  are  all  annuals  except 
C.  maeulata. 

C  as^ra. — A  native  of  8.  Europe 
1-2  ft.  high  with  oblong  finely  toothed 
and  ciliate  leaves,  ronghish  beneath. 
Flowers  in  July,  yeUow,  wi^  a  brownish- 


C.  gMxA.  —  A  native  of  the  Alps 
about  1  ft.  hif^  with  ovate  lance-shaped 


entire  leaves.    Flowers  in  June,  yellow 
at  the  bade,  violet  at  the  top. 
Culture  dc  aa  above. 

C.  maeulata. —A  native  of  8.  and  E. 
Europe  1-lj  ft.  high,  with  ovate  heart- 
shaped  entire  smooth  leaves.  Flowers 
in  June,  yellow,  inflated,  with  6  dark 
purple  spots  on  the  tube. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above.  This  perennial 
has  fleshy  roots  and  should  be  grown  in 
dry  sunny  situations  in  well-dramed  soO, 
so  that  the  roots  will  not  rot  through 
stagnant  moisture. 

It  may  be  increased  by  division  in  early 
autumn  or  in  spring.  Seeds  may  also  be 
sown  in  cold  frames  whan  ripe,  or  in  the 
open  border  about  April,  afterwards  trans- 
plantinc  the  aeedlings,  or  thinning  them 
out  if  the  plants  are  required  to  bloom 
where  the  seeds  have  been  sown. 

C.  major. — A  native  of  Switzerland 
about  1  ft.  high.  Leaves  heart-shaped 
ovate  finely  toothed  and  cUiate,  flediy, 
stem -clasping,  smooth  above,  and  covered 
with  white  dots,  rough  beneath.  Flowers 
in  July,  inflated,  yellow  at  the  base, 
purple  on  top. 

Culture  rfc.  aa  above. 

C.  minor.— A  native  of  Central  and 

8.  Europe,  1-1  j  ft.  high.  Leaves  heart- 
shaped  ovate  entire,  smooth,  covered 
with  tiny  white  warts  above.  Flowers  in 
June,  yellow,  Bometiinea  with  6  brownish 
spots  on  the  tube. 

'Culture  (to.  as  above. 

C.  retorta.— A  native  of  Greece  about 
Ij  ft.  high.  Leaves  stem- clasping,  rather 
spoon-shaped,  emarginate  at  the  apex, 
with  a  short  bristle  in  the  centre,  and 
having  small  white  warts  on  both 
surfaces.  Flowers  in  July,  yellow  and 
violet,  elub-shaped,  cyhndrical,  with  a 
conBtricted  5-toothed  mouth. 

CuUwr«  dc.  as  above. 


LXXIX.    CONVOLVULACE^-Bindweed  Order 

An  extensive  order  of  herbaceona  plsjite  or  shrubs  (rarely  trees)  with  ■wesk, 
trailing,  twining  or  high  climbing  stems.  Leaves  alternate,  viirious  in  form, 
often  heart-shaped,  entire,  sinuate -toothed,  palmately  or  rarely  pinnately 
lobed  ot  dissected  (absent  in  the  Dodder,  Ciiscuta).  Stipnles  none.  Flowers 
,  in  axillary  or  terminal  racemes,  or  solitary,  regular,  hermaphrodite,  or  very 
iturely  polygamous  by  abortion.    Calyx  inferior  in  5  divisions ;  sepals  often 
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&ee  or  soaroely  united  at  the  base,  ronoh  imbricated.  Corolla  gamopetaloos, 
hypogjmoua,  funnel-shaped,  tubular,  salver-  or  bell-shaped,  rarely  almost 
rotate,  S-lobed  or  nearly  entire,  plaited,  convolute  or  twisted  in  bud.  Stamens 
6,  inserted  in  the  base  of  the  corolla  tube,  and  alternate  with  its  segments ; 
filaments  often  dilated  at  the  base.  Ovary  superior.  Style  1,  usually  divided 
at  ^e  top.    Capsule  1-4-celled,  few-seeded. 

This  order  contains  over  30  genera  and  about  800  specieB  distributed  all 
over  the  world,  but  more  plentiful  in  tropical  countries. 


IPOH£A  (MoBNiHO  Qlobv). — A 
large  genni  containing  about  800  or  400 
species,  only  a  few  of  which  can  be 
grown  in  the  open  air  in  the  British 
IslandB.  They  are  mostly  climbing  or 
creeping  herbe,  rarely  ahruba,  more  or 
le«H  covered  with  a  soft  down.  Leaves 
alternate,  entire,  lobed,  oi  pedately  or 
palmately,  rarely  pinnately  dissected. 
Sepals  broad  or  narrow,  aqoaJ  or  tmequsJ, 
the  inner  ones  rarely  as  large  as  or 
larger  than  the  outer  ones.  Corolla 
aalver-shaped,  fiinnel-orbell-Hhaped;  limb 
5-folded  or  plaited.  Stamens  S,  enclosed 
or  protroding.  Disc  annular,  entire  or 
sinuate,  rorelv  none.  Capsnle  globose 
or  rarely  ovoid,  membranous  leathery  or 
fleshy,  containing  4-6  or  fewer  seeds. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Ipomteas 
for  the  flower  garden  mast  be  treated  as 
tender  annuals  in  the  British  IslandB. 
Owing  to  their  rapid  growth  and  grace- 
fully twining  habit  they  make  excellent 
OOveringB  for  trellises,  arbours,  porches, 
walls,  ii^ndowB,  baloonies  See.,  during  the 
warmeet  months  of  the  year.  They  may 
be  raised  fcova  seed  sown  in  heat  abont 
Febmary  or  March,  the  seedlings  being 
gradually  hardened  off  in  cool  airy  places 
till  about  June,  when  they  may  be  phmted 
out.  Two  or  three  aeedk  are  often  sown 
in  small  pots,  and  when  the  seedlings 
have  grown  to  a  fair  size  they  are  shifted 
bodily  into  pots  of  a  larger  size,  with 
ahoit  temporary  stakes  to  uphold  the 
weak  stems  until  they  ate  finally  planted 
out.  They  like  a  rich  loamy  aoU,  with 
well-rottad  manure  or  leaf-mould,  and 
plenty  of  water  during  growth.  Where 
there  is  no  convenience  tor  raising  the 
plants  in  heat,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
April  in  the  open  border,  in  fine  rich  soil 
with  a  tittle  hot  manure  beneath  the  soil. 
A  temporary  shelter  may  be  made  with 
three  bricks  placed  niangular-wise,  and 
over  them  a  sheet  of  glass ;  or  a  small 
box  will  do  equally  well  until  the  seeds 
have  BpTonted.    Cureful  watering  should 


be  given,  and  in  mild  seasons  the  plants 
will  grow  vigoroosly  and  flower  freely. 

^e  best  kinds  for  outdoor  cultivation 
are  the  foUowing  :— 

I.  hedenurea  (I.  Nil;  Pharbitit 
hed«raeea).—A  beautiful  tropical  Ameri- 
can climbing  aiunal  about  10  fb.  high, 
with  heart  -  shaped,  8  •  lobed  Ivy  -  like 
leaves.  Flowers  from  July  to  September, 
light  blue,  whitish  at  the  base,  solitary, 
with  a  very  hairy  oalyi.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  speaies,  among 
them  being  gTwndifiora,  light  blue ; 
tuperba,  light  blue,  edged  with  white  ; 
atromolacea,  deep  violet  and  white,  and 
others  varying  sli^tly  in  colour.  There 
are  forms  with  variegated  leaves,  blotched 
as  if  sprinkled  with  whitewash.  The 
variety  limbata  or  (Pharbitit  Umbata), 
a  native  of  AustraUa,  has  flowers  about 
3i  in.  across,  and  almost  as  deep,  with  a 
pale  rose-pnrple  tube,  and  a  deep  violet- 
purple  limb  edged  with  white. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

I.  pandurata  (Convolvuhia  pwndu- 
raiuM  ;  C.  ca/ndieant).  —  An  old  but 
practically  almost  unknown  hardy  peren- 
nial chmber,  native  of  the  United  States, 
with  heart-shaped  tapering  leaves,  rather 
downy  beneath.  Flowers  in  summer, 
large,  white  with  a  purple  throat,  many 
on  a  stalk.  Seeds  can  probably  be 
obtained  from  American  nurserymen. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above. 

I.  purpurea  (Corivolvului  major;  C. 
pwpu/reu*  ;  Pharbitit  hit^da).- — This 
oharming  annual  from  tropical  America 
is  nearly  always  offered  in  trade 
eataloguBB  as  Convolvulut  moQor,  and 
under  this  name  it  is  best  known  in 
gardens.  Its  stems  climb  10  or  12  ft., 
bearing  heart-shaped,  undivided  leaves, 
and  from  June  to  September  dark  purple 
flowers,  with  hairy  sepals,  many  on  a 
stalk.  There  are  numerous  colour  varie- 
ties, such  as  airopa/rpwrea,  deep  punile  ; 
Bwrridgei,  scarlet ;  Dickeoni,  deep  blue ; 
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aU>a,  white.  Beeda  of  all  can  be  obtained 
separate  or  nused.  A  rare  varietj  called 
attrea  auperba  baa  been  offered,  and  alao 
one  CEilled  cupanAa/aa. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

I.  versicolor  {Mina  lobata).  —  A 
charming  annual  dimber,  native  of  S. 
Mexico,  with  Q-lobed  leaves,  heart-ehaped 
at  the  base.  Flowers  in  summer,  bright 
rosy-crimson  at  first,  changing  to  orange 
and  then  yellow,  in  one-aided  curved 
racemes ;  corolla  oblong- cyUndrioal,  6- 
tootbed ;  stamene  and  style  much  pro- 
truding. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above.  In  wann 
Bonny  places  thia  remarkable  apeciea 
may  be  grown  out  of  doors,  and  utilised 
in  the  same  way  aa  the  other  Ipomnas. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  in  heat  in  February 
and  March,  and  by  the  end  of  May  or 
June  the  seedlinga  may  be  tranaplanted 
to  the  open  ground. 

Other  epaeies  of  Ipcmtea  worth  grow- 
ing as  annuals  like  the  above  are  bona- 
nox,  with  white  flowers  which  open  at 
night ;  Leari,  intense  bright  bine ; 
Quamoelil,  scarlet  and  white  varieties; 
and  rubro-cierulea  or  Mookeri,  which  is 
white  in  bud,  with  the  limb  of  a  rich  lake, 
changing  to  beautiM  purple-bine  when 
fully  expanded. 

CALYSTEGIA  (Beakbind).  —  A 
genus  of  7  or  8  trailing  or  climbing, 
smooth  or  scarcely  downy  herbs,  wiUi 
alternate,  entire  or  rarely  palmately 
lobed  leaves.  Flowers  white,  rose,  or 
violet,  on  l-flowered  aiillair  stalks. 
Bracts  2,  large,  peraiatent,  enclosing  the 
calyx.  Sepals  nearly  eqttal,  or  the  inner 
ones  mnch  amaller.  Corolla  bell-  or 
funnel-shaped,  with  a  plaited  6-angled  or 
obacurely  G-lobed  limb.  Stamens  not 
protruding.  Ovary  l-celled  or  imperfectly 
2-celled.  Style  thread  -  like,  ihstinctly 
2-lohed,  broad. 

Cultv/re  and  Propagation.  —  All  the 
species  flourish  in  ordinary  garden  soil, 
and  may  be  increased  by  seeda  sown  in 
the  open  border  in  autumn  or  spring ;  or 
by  division  of  the  roots  in  spring.  Like 
the  Ipomieaa  and  Convolvufos  they  are 
useful  for  trailing  overtrelliaea,  arbours  Ac. 

C.  dahnrica.  —  A  showy  CaucBsian 
climber,  with  perennial  roots  and  smooth 
or  hairy,  oblong  heart-rfiaped  leaves, 
having  the  edges  and  under  nerves  more 
or  less  tomentose.    Flowers  in  jDly,roBy- 


purple ;  sepals  lance-shaped  acute,  the  2 
outer  ones  largest,  enclosed  in  broadly 
ovate,  acute  bracts.  Flower  stalks  4- 
angled,  downy. 

Cvitttre  Ac.  as  above.  Increased  by 
dividing  the  creeping  roots.  May  be  used 
for  trelliBes  Ac.,  like  the  IpomEeae. 

C.  pubescens  fl.  pi.  - —  The  single- 
flowered  form  of  thia  Chineee  plant  is  not 
known  in  cultivation.  The  double- flowered 
one  has  hastate,  downy  leaves  and  Sowers 
during  the  summer  and  aatunin  months, 
on  at^B  2J-8J  in.  long.  Corolla  2-8  in. 
across,  perfectly  double,  with  long  narrow 
wavy  and  refleied  petals,  at  first  of  a  soft 
rose  or  flesh  colour,  afterwards  bright  rose. 
Bracts  oval,  ciliated,  with  refleied  edges. 

Culture  Sc.  aa  above.  This  elegant 
climbing  perennial  may  be  atilised  for 
the  ornamentation  of  walla,  arbours,  and 
treUises  &o.  Although  a  vigorous  grower, 
it  likes  a  rich  soil  and  a  warm  sunny 
position,  and  ma^  be  incceaaed  by  divid- 
mg,  in  spring,  its  long  creeping  roots, 
which  are  white  and  very  brittle.  It  may 
also  be  need  for  trailing  over  ledges  (rf 
rockwork,  old  nuns,  tree  sttmips,  or  (6c 
hanging  baskets,  pots  &c. 

C.  sepinm  {C.  inflata;  C.  aylvaiica). 
Common  Bearbind. — ^Although  veiy  often 
and  perhaps  usually  a  very  tronblescmie 
weed,  this  is  a  remarkably  handsome 
plant,  and  there  are  situations  in  which  it 
IS  far  from  being  out  of  place,  such  as 
among  old  hedges  and  thickets,  which  it 
beautifiea  with  its  large  white  or  pink 
flowers  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months.  Leaves  membranona,  8-5  in. 
long,  hastate  or  sagittate,  very  oonte,  with 
basal  lobes,  blunt  or  truncate.  Flowers 
2  in.  across,  solitary,  on  4-angled  stalks. 
Bracta  heart-shaped,  keeled,  acute,  longer 
than  the  calyx.  A  North  American  va- 
riety called  tTicamata  has  rosy  flowers. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  Soldonella. — A  native  of  our  sandy 
seashores,  with  extensively  running, 
slender  rootstocks,  and  roraly  twining, 
trailing  stems  6-12  in.  long.  Leaves  }-l  j 
in.  across,  roundish  or  kidney- ahaped, 
fleshy,  usually  broader  than  long,  with 
stalks  1-8  in.  long.  Flowers  from  June 
to  August,  1-1}  in.  across,  pole  purple  ca 
pink,  with  yellowish  folds,  scditaiy  on 
4-winged  BtaJks.  Bracts  broadly  oblong, 
blunt,  usually  a  httle  shorter  than  the 
calyi.     Also  known  as  Corwolvulv.*. 
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CuUure  Ac.  as  &boTe.  May  be  grown 
tn^ling  over  rooks,  or  in  the  border,  in 
very  sand.T  soil. 

CONVOLVULUS  (Bindweed).  ~ 
The  essentUl  characters  of  ConvoIviiluB 
are  almost  identical  with  those  of  Caly- 
stegia,  the  chief  difierenoes  being  that 
Convolvulus  hcbs  uBnelly  several  Dracte 
below  the  calyx,  a  2-celled  ovary  sjid 
capsule,  and  slender  stigmas.  Indeed  for 
practical  garden  porposes  these  two  ^nera 
might  be  merged^  as  they  have  a  similar 
habit  of  growth.  About  150  species  belong 
to  the  genus,  and  are  distributed  over 
temperate  and  tropical  regions. 

C.  altlueoidea. — A  charming  twining 
perennial  with  decidnoua  stems,  native  of 
S.  Europe.  Leaves  shining  silvery,  lower 
ones  heart- shimed,  deeply  crenate,  upper 
ones  pedately  lobed,  the  middle  lobe  being 
long  and  pumately  oat.  Flowers  in 
ennuner,  large,  pale  red  or  lilac,  usually 
solitary.  A  plant  known  as  aTgyrieui  is 
probably  the  same  as  this,  or  a  variety 
of  it 

Cvilnre  and  Propagation.  ■ —  This 
species  may  be  raised  &om  seeds  sown  in 
heat  about  Uucb,  the  seedlings  being 
planted  out  in  Jmie,  When  established 
it  may  be  increased  in  spring  by  dividing 
the  rootetoclt.  In  ver^  bleak  parts  of  the 
country  a  little  covering  with  ashes  or 
litter  is  advisable  in  severe  winters. 

C  arrensis  {Small  Bindweed), — Like 
CalytUgia  leptum  this  is  oiten  a  trouble- 
some weed  in  gardens,  but  nnder  cultiva- 
tion it  can  be  utiUsed  for  hanging  baskets, 
or  for  trailing  over  old  ruins  or  rongh 
banks.  In  fiut,  used  judiciously  it  is  a 
most  charming  trailer,  as  may  be  seen 
during  the  summer  months  on  any  railway 
embankment  or  country  roadside,  which 
it  covers  with  a  multitude  of  beautiful 
white,  pink,  or  pale  purple  Sowers.  It 
has  underground  slender  creeping  root- 
stocks,  and  trailing  stems  1-8  ft.  long, 
bearing  hastate  or  sagittate,  entire  or 
sinnate  leaves  1-B  in.  long.  Flowers  an 
inch  or  more  across,  usually  2  on  a  stalk, 
sometimes  more. 

CttUwe  (te.  as  above. 

C.  califoniicus. — A  Califomian  peren- 
nial with  climbing  stems  and  long-stalked 
sagittate  light  green  leaves.  The  large 
white  flowers  have  a  canary-yellow  throat 
and  are  borne  on  long  stalks. 

CuUvre  ic.  as  tor  C,  eavloMeiu. 


C.  cautabricns. — A  deciduous  South 
European  hairy  perennial,  with  trailing 
branched  stems  6-12  in.  long,  and  oblong 
lance-shaped  acute  leaves.  Flowers  in 
late  sunimer,  pale  red,  usually  2-8  OD  a 
stalk.     Sepals  narrow,  very  hairy. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Flou- 
risbes  in  dry,  light,  sandy  soil  in  borders, 
worm  bonks,  or  rongh  parts  of  the 
rockery.  Increased  by  seed  or  division  in 
spring. 

C.  chinenais.  ~  A  Chinese  perennial 
with  creeping  rootstock  and  stems  2-8  ft. 


summer,  open  at  night  or  early  i 
rotately  fonnel  -  shaped,  purple  -  ori 
with  an  equally  pointed  yellow  star  in  the 
centre  surrounded  by  a  purple  zone. 

Culture  (tc.  This  species  may  be 
treated  like  the  preceding. 

C.  Cnconim  (C  argentem).  —  A 
shrubby  species  1-tt  ft.  high,  native  of 
8.  Europe.  The  lance-shaped  leaves  are 
covered  with  whitish  silky  hairs  or  down. 
The  pale  rose-coloured  flowers,  downy  on 
the  outer  surface,  are  borne  in  June  and 
July  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Although 
this  species  is  apt  to  be  killed  in  cold  wet 
winters,  it  is,  however,  hardy  enough  to 
stand  ordinary  mild  winters  in  the  south 
and  west.  It  rarely  or  never  ripens  seed 
in  (he  British  Islands,  but  may  be  easily 
increased  by  means  of  cuttings.  If  these 
ore  taken  from  the  non-flowering  shoots 
during  the  summer  months,  and  inserted 
in  sandy  soil  under  a  handlight  or  in  a  cold 
frame,  they  will  soon  root  and  may  be 
protected  under  glass  until  the  following 
spring.  They  may  then  be  planted  in 
warm  sheltered  spots  in  the  rockery,  or  at 
the  base  of  a  south  wall  in  the  less  bvoured 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

C.  lineatua. — A  small  deciduous  peren- 
nial 8-6  in.  high,  native  of  S.  Europe. 
Leaves  lonce-srutped  acute,  stalked,  very 
silky.  Flowers  in  sununer,  over  1  in. 
across,  deep  rose  or  flesh  coloured,  h^y 
outside,  1-2  on  a  stalk. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Suitable 
for  the  rock  garden  or  border,  or  for 
covering  bare  bonks  in  any  soil,  but 
flourishes  best  in  rich  sandy  loam.  In- 
creased by  dividing  the  roots  in  spring. 
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ovat«  or  round  allemAta  leftves  1-li  in. 
long,  in  2  rows,  and  on  very  short  stalks. 
Flowers  in  summer,  about  1  in,  aocoBa, 
blue  with  a  white  throat,  yellow  anthers, 
and  a  hairy  calyx  with  5  linear  oblong 
segments,  2  of  them  shorter  than  the 
others. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  is  eioellent  for  hanging  baskets 
or  pots,  and  is  also  effeotively  used  in 
warm  sunny  parts  of  the  rookery  trailing 
over  the  faces  of  rocks.  On  raised  borders 
or  bulks  it  also  looks  well,  and  does  best 
in  sandy  well-drained  soil.  Increased 
by  cnttings,  division,  or  seed. 

C.  Scammonia  (Scammony).  —  A 
smooth,  deciduous,  angular  -  stemmed 
species,  native  of  the  Levant,  with  heart- 
^aped  sagittate  leaves,  truncate  at  the 
base.  Flowers  in  July,  large,  bell-shaped, 
creamy-white  or  tinted  with  red,  ueuaUy 
8  on  a  stalk. 

Culture  de.  as  above  for  C  Tnaxirila- 
nicitt.     Increased  by  seeds  or  division. 

C  tricolor.— A  charming  S,  Eoropeao 
annual  better  known  in  nurserymen's 
catalogues  as  C.  minor.  It  has  branched, 
trailing,  downy  stems  ascending  at  the 
endsabout  1  ft.  high,  and  bearing  ovate 
lance  -  shaped  or  spoon  -  shaped  hairy 
leaves,  flowers  from  July  to  September, 
IJ-2  in,  aorosE,  having  a  yellow  centra 
witb  a  band  of  white  and  an  outer  band 
of  blue  in  the  type,  usually  borne  singly 
on  stalks  arising  from  the  leaf  axils.  There 
are  many  fine  varieties,  including  blue, 
crimson-violet,  rose,  striped,  and  pure 
white  flowers,  all  of  which  can  be  obtained 
from  a  packet  of  mixed  seeds.  There 
are  also  double- flowered  forme  having 
clear  blue  hloBsoms  mixed  widi  white  at 
the  base  and  oonBisling  of  several  corollas 
inserted  as  it  were  one  inside  the  other. 
It  is  somewhat  diflioult  to  obtain  seeds 
from  these  double  varieties. 

Culture  and  Prop offaiion.— The  seeds 
of  C.  tricoloT  and  its  varieties  may  be 
sown  in  gentle  heat  in  February  or 
March  so  that  the  seedlings  con  he  trans- 
pluitod  in  May  or  June  ;  or  as  the  plants 
are  perfectly  hardy,  seeds  may  be  sown 
in  the  open  ground  in  September  in  warm 
spolB  for  flowering  the  following  season. 
Seeds  may  also  be  sown  without  any  heat 
in  April  and  May  to  flower  late  in  summer 

NOLAHA. — A  small  genua  of  smooth 
or  clammy,  downy,  often  diffuse  or  trail- 


ing  annual  herbs.  Leaves  solituy  or  in 
pairs,  sessile  or  stalked,  entire,  flat,  some- 
times fleshy.  Flowers  in  the  axils  of  tho 
leaves,  shortly  stalked,  whitiah,  bluish,  or 
rosy.  Calyx  bell-shaped  or  tabalar,5-cleft. 
Corolla  broadly  funnel-shaped,  plaited,  5- 
angled  or  scarcely  lobed.  Diso  annolar, 
entire,  or  crenate-lobed,  sometimes  ob- 
scure.   Ovary  entire,  or  6-  or  more  lobed. 

Culture  and  Propagation — Nolanas 
grow  well  in  ordinary  garden  soil  in  sonny 
positions  in  the  border  or  rockery.  They 
are  best  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  tba 
open  ground  in  March  and  April,  thinning 
the  seeds  out,  rather  than  trantralanting 
them — a  process  they  do  not  stand  wdl- 

N.  atriplidfolia  (N.  grandiflora). — A 
beantitul  Peruvian  annual  with  prooam- 
bent  and  rather  hairy  stems  and  spoon- 
shaped  leaves,  the  lower  ones  long-atalked. 
Flowers  in  summer,  1)  in.  across,  funnel- 
shaped,  beautiful  blue,  white  in  the  centre. 
The  variety  alba  is  recc^nised  by  its 
wholly  white  flowers. 

Culture  /tc.  aa  above. 

N.  Unceoloto. — A  Chilian  onnn&lahont 
D  in.  high,  with  twin  larkce-shoped,  stem- 
elaaping  leaves,  obliquely  adnata  at  ths 
base.    Flowers  in  summer,  blue,  white, 


N.  poradoxa. — A  truling  hairy  Chilian 
annual  with  bluntly  ovate  baiir  leaves, 
and  blue  bell-  or  funnel-shaped  flowers 
borne  during  sommer. 

Culture  lie,  as  above. 

N.  proatratA. — A  beantifbl  trailing 
Peruvian  annual,  with  ovate  oblong  or 
rhomboid  ovate  entire  leaves  and  pale 
blue  flowers  in  July. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

N.  tcncUs  {ti.  paradoxa,  Sinu). — A 
Chilian  slender- stemmed  annual  dolhad 
with  a  clammy  down  and  having  binntly 
ovate  leaves.  Flowers  in  sonuner,  pala 
blue,  with  a  paler  centre  on  slender  haiij 
stalks. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

ALONA  cvlestis,  a  heautifnl  Chilian 
Heath-like  bush  about  2  ft.  high  with  pale 
blue  bell-shaped  flowers,  is  closely  related 
to  the  Nolanas,  and  is  on  excellent  plant 
for  the  flower  garden  during  the  EUmmar 
months,  but  is  too  tender  for  British 
winters.  It  thrives  in  peat  and  loam, 
and  may  be  readily  increased  by  cuttings 
in  sandy  soil  in  gentle  heat. 
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LXXX.    SOLANACE^-Niffhtshade  Order 

An  extensive  order  of  herbs,  erect  or  climbing  shrubB,  or  rarely  trees,  with 
alternate  or  nearly  opposite,  undivided,  dissected,  or  lobed  leaves.  Mowers 
hermaphrodite,  usually  regular.  Calyx  inferior,  gamoBepolons,  5-  or  rarely 
4-  or  6-7-lobed,  parted  or  toothed.  Corolla  gamopetaloos  tubular,  funnel-, 
salver-,  or  bell-shaped,  or  rotate,  usually  S-Iobed,  often  plaited.  Stamens  equal 
in  number  to  the  corolla  lobes  and  alternate  with  them,  attached  to  the  tube, 
equal  or  unequal,  or  only  1  perfect,  2  long  and  2  short,  as  in  Petunia,  Schi- 
zanthus,  Salpiglo$H$  &c.  Ovary  superior.  Fmit  usually  2-oelled  (each  cell 
containing  many  seeds)  capsular  or  baccate. 

This  important  order  has  66  genera  and  about  1900  species  distributed 
over  the  temperate  and  tropical  parts  of  the  globe.  To  it  belong  not  only 
plants  whioh  yield  virulent  poisons  like  the  Deadly  Nightshade  (AtropaBella- 
donna)  and  Henbane  {Hyoscyamus  ntger)  but  also  such  useful  plants  as  the 
Potato,  Tomato,  and  that  revenue-swelling  article  of  commerce.  Tobacco. 
SOLANUH  (Niohtsbadb). — A  large     rich  loom;  soil  with  plentv  of  moiatnre, 

nna     imntainina       orvinrAlna      tn     varifma         Otherwlflfl    thcy     STe     UOt     lix^T    tO     attain 

loxnriant  propoTtiooB. 

Where  oonvenieaoe  for  wintering  the 
plants  is  at  hood,  mttiiigB  maj  be  token 
of  the  side  shoots  or  tops  during  the 
Bumtuer  months  and  rooted  in  a  hotbed 
or  under  handlights.  The  rooted  plants 
be   kept    fairiy   waxm   during   the 


genus  containing,  according  to  variooB 
anifaors,  from  700  to  900  species— more 
than  half  the  entile  order — of  spiny  or 
unanned  herbs,  shrubs,  or  smaU  trees, 
verr  variable  in  habit.  Lesves  alternate, 
entiN,  lobed,  or  pinnatety  cut,  editary,  or 
in  pairs;  Flowers  yellow,  white,  violet, 
or  purplish,  in  forked  eymesorrarelv 


sided  simple  racemes.    Calyx  bell-shaped      winter,  and  by  June  or  the  end  of  May 


they  will  be  fine,  sturdy  specimens  for 
planting  out.  But  plants  raised  from 
seeds  are  usually  more  symmetrical  in 
outline,  and  if  grown  on  quickly  in  genial 
beat  and  moisture  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  existence  they  will  become  quite 
large  enough  for  planting  out,  when  they 
*"        '"■    ■  ■---'-      '     ~  '     rather  ciKiler 


IT  spreading,  usually  5-10-toothed,  lobed, 
or  parted.  Corolla  rotate  or  broadly  bell- 
shaped,  the  limb  6-  (rarely  4-  or  6-)  lobed, 
plaited  in  bud.  Stamens  S  (rarely  4  or  6) ; 
anthers  united,  opening  by  terminal  pores. 
Ovary  3-  (rarely  8-4-)  celled.    Fruit  a 

many-seeded  berry.  „  „  .  -, 

Culfura  and  PTopagation. — With  the  have  been  hardened  off 
exception  of  S.  fotmvnmdet  and  S.  Wend-  and  more  airy  quarters. 
lan^— ^both  chmbere— all  the  other  spe- 
cies mentioned  below  are  valuable  in  the 
British  Islands  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
bold  and  handsome  appearance  for  sub- 
tro^cal  gardening  during  the  summer  and 
autmun  months.  Of  late  .years  they  have 
become  more  fashionable  for  this  particu- 
lar purpose,  and  many  more  species  are 
grown  m  this  way  than  formerly.  They 
are  treated  as  lender  annuals  and  are 
eaaily  raised  from  seeds  sown  about 
February  or  Uaroh  in  heat,  the  seedlings 
being  potted  on  and  hardened  off  in  cooler 
and  m'ire  ury  qufurters  so  as  to  be  in  a 
fit  condition  for  planting  out  at  the  end  of 
May.     Grown  in  gronps  or  mosses  they 


S.  aculcati tsinuim . —A  beautiful  free- 
growing  species  about  2  ft.  high,  and  of 
obscure  origin.  The  spreading  branches 
are  thickly  oovered  with  spines,  and 
violet  coloured  ou  the  sunny  side,  bearing 
broadly  ovate  leaves,  prettily  waved  and 
cut  into  shorii  segments.  The  young 
leaves  are  tinged  with  violet  and  afford 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  pure  cold 
green  of  the  older  leaves.  Flowers 
white,  numerous,  smaH  and  pretty, 
succeeded  by  attractive  berries  mottled 
with  pole  and  dark  green. 

Ca.lta.re  dc.  as  above. 

S.  atropurpureum  (j8.  son^uteutn). — A 


ore  very  effective  and  should  always  have      fine  Brazilian  species  with  erect  branching 
'  sunny  aheltered  position  and  a  deep      blood-red  or  purple  stenie  8-6  ft.  high. 
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covered  with  imeqnal  priokleB  purple  at 
the  baee.  Leaves  6-7  in-  long,  end  often 
HH  much  Eis  a  foot,  deeply  &nd  pinnately 
lobod,  with  white  midribH  and  covered 
with  atrong  prickles  about  1  in.  long. 
Flowers  amoU,  6-9  in  lateral  Ta«eaies ; 
calyx  purplish,  ootolla  yellowiBh.  Fruit 
at  first  white,  afterwards  yellow. 
Culture  ic.  as  above. 

S.  aviculare  (Bird  Solanwn;  Kan- 
garoo ^jjpZe).  — This  vigorous  growing 
and  ornamental  specieB,  native  of  A-nstra- 
lia  and  New  Zealand,  U  better  known  as 
S.  laemvitvm.  It  has  smooth  fleshy 
stems  5-6  ft.  high,  bearing  leaves  pin- 
nately  cnt  into  triangular  lance-sbaped 
lobes,  the  end  one  being  entire  or  linear, 
the  larger  leaves  are  often  6-10  in.  long. 
Flowers  violet,  about  1  in,  across,  pro- 
duced abundantly  in  short,  loose,  stalked 
raoemee.  Fmit  large,  green  or  yellow, 
and  ooral-red  when  qnite  ripe. 

Cultjire  (to.  as  above. 

S.  dliatum,— A  dwarf  annnal  1-2  ft. 
high,  native  of  Porto  Bioo,  with  fieehy 
stems  thickly  covered  with  prickles.  The 
prickly  ovate  oblong  leaves  are  composed 
of  S-7  ovate  acute  lobes,  and  the  small 
white  flowers  are  borne  solitan*  or  in 
pain  in  short  racemes.  Fruits  when  ripe 
bright  scarlet,  large,  especially  in  the 
variety  macrocarpv/m  often  as  large  as  or 
larger  than  a  Tangerine  Orange. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

S.  citruUifolinm.  —  A  spiny- branched 
mecies  1^2  ft.  high,  native  of  Texas. 
I^vea  spiny  G-T-lobed,  toothed  and 
pinnately  cnt.  Flowers  luge,  roey-Tiolet, 
with  orange  anthers  in  the  centre,  and 
Buooeeded  by  yellow  fruits. 

Culture  tie,  as  above. 

S.  conmtnin.  —  A  beautiful  Mexican 
annnal  lj-2  ft.  high,  with  somewhat 
lender  green  stems  covered  with  slender 
spines.  Leaves  about  4  in.  long,  pin- 
nately cnt  into  blunt  einnate  lobes,  the 
midribs  and  main  veins  being  priokly. 
Flowers  rather  more  than  1  in.  across, 
and  remarkable  for  being  yellow  in 
colour  and  very  handsome  in  appearance. 
They  are  produced  in  saocession,  one  or 
two  only  being  open  at  a  time,  and  borne 
in  raceme-like  olusters.  As  the  flowers 
wither  numerous  small  fruits  covered 
with  numberless  elender  spines  are 
formed    and    oonstitute    a   distinct  and 


attractive  feature  of  the  plant.  Seeds  of 
this  species  have  been  distributed  under 
the  name  of  S.  fontwaeaianwtn,  a  nearly 
allied  but  distinct  kind. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

S.  crinitum. — A  prickly  species  4-5  ft. 
high,  native  of  Cayenne.  Leaves  1-2  ft. 
long,  broadly  ovate,  sinuate -lob  ed,  with 
purple  veins,  yellowish- green  and  smooth 
above,  whitish,  prickly  beneath.  Flowers 
deep  blue,  about  2  in.  across,  in  cymoae 
lateral  racemes  about  4  in.  long. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above. 

S.  crispum  (Potato  Tree). — A  showy 
Chilian  species  12-16  ft.  high,  with  nmple 
undivided,  entire,  or  slightly  waved,  more 
or  less  ovate  leaves  S-4  in.  long,  looeely 
crisped  at  the  edges.  Flowers  less  than 
1  in.  across,  bliush-purple,  fragrant,  in 
cor^be  about  8  or  4  in.  long.  Fruit 
wlut«,  about  the  size  of  Peas. 

Culture  and  Propagatitm.  —  In  the 
south  of  England  and  Ireland,  this  speoiea 
is  hardy  enough  for  mild  winters.  In  less 
favoured  places  it  requires  the  shelter  of 
a  sunny  wall.  Many  of  the  branches 
may  be  injured  by  frost,  but  these  may 
be  out  out  in  spring,  and  new  vigorous 
shoots  will  take  their  place.  There  is  a 
Privet-leaved  variety  called  liguttrinum 
with  smooth  branches  and  ra&er  heart- 
shaped  leaves  about  1{  in.  long. 

S.  ferrugineum.  —  A  vigoroua  bnehy 
S.  American  species  3-6  ft.  high  covered 
with  a  rusty  -  coloured  down.  Sterna 
winged  owing  to  the  decorrent  leaves, 
and  armed  like  them  with  etrong 
spines.  Leaves  deeurrent,  heart-shaped 
oval,  obscurely  or  siouately  lobed,  covered 
with  a  somewhat  clammy  down,  bri^ 
gieen  beneath.  Flowers  lilac  -  purple 
with  yellow  anthers,  borne  in  large 
curved  and  corjmb-like  clusters;  berries 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  greenish- black 
when  ripe,  resembling  those  of  the  Black 
British  Nightshade — 8.  nigrum. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

S.  g:iganteum  (S.  ntt>0um).^A  vi^ 
reus  and  ornamental  S.  African  species 
with  thick,  fleshy,  priokly,  and  woolly 
white  stems  said  to  attain  a  height  of  l(f- 
25  ft.,  but  only  about  5-6  ft.  hign  in  culti- 
vation. Xieaves  about  6  in.  long,  elliptie, 
wavy,  without  spines,  deep  green  above, 
wooUy  white  beneath.  Flowers  about  } 
in.  across,  blue,  with  yellow  stamens, 
in  dense  woolly  white  tennin&l  cymes. 
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red. 


M  abcnt  the  size  of  Pefts,  roundiah, 


Culture  dc.  as  above. 

5.  Knineensc^A  Weat  Afi^can  species 
3-4  ft.  high,  with  uigul&r  Btema  and  ovate 
leaves.  The  email  violet  flowers  are 
enceeeded  by  dark  shining  blue- black 
Graits. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

5.  jasminoides. — A  'charming  decidu- 
ous S.  American  climber  with  twiggy 
woody  stems  8-4  ft.  long.  Leaves  moEtly 
ovate  lance-shaped  tapering,  about  2  in. 
long.  Flowers  from  Augnat  to  October,  1 
in.  or  more  across,  somewhat  star-shaped, 
white  or  faintly  tinted  with  greyish-blue, 
in  drooping  tmases.  The  variety  flori- 
bundum  has  smaller  leaves,  and  flowers 
more  freely  than  the  type. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  ie  suitable  for  training  against  a 
south  or  west  wall  in  deep  light  soil.  It 
ia  often  to  be  seen  trailing  on  the  roofs  of 
greenhouses,  but  may  be  conaidared  hardy 
out  of  doors  from  the  Thames  Valley 
■oQthwords  in  ordinary  coild  winters.  It 
may  be  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  non- 
flowering  ahoota  inserted  in  aandy  soil 
dnring  the  aununer  months  under  a  hand- 
light,  and  kept  moist  and  shaded  until 
fairly  well  rooted. 

S.  laausatyliim. — A  woolly  spiny  species 
1-2  ft.  high,  native  of  the  'West  Australian 
deserts  and  closely  related  to  S.  margi- 
natum, but  with  purple  flowers  and  white 
woolly  leaves. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above.  It  is  easily 
raised  from  seeds  sown  in  sandy  loam. 
The  plants  require  light  sandy  soU  and 
must  not  be  watered  too  freely.  It  is  not 
yet  well  known,  but  is  worth  growing. 


S.  mar^ioRtum 
strong-growing  bushy  Abyssinian  species 
8-4  fl.  high,  covered  with  a  whitish  wool 
and  armed  with  stiff  prioklea.  Leaves 
somewhat  heart-shaped,   leathery. 


ately  and  obtusely  lobed,  covered  with 

Kickles    on     both    sides,    snowy-white 
neath,  green  above,  with  a  white 


gin.  li^owers  white,  about  1  in.  across 
or  mote,  with  a  smcjl  purple  centre  and 
a  5-6-cleft  prickly  or  unarmed  calyx. 
Berries  round,  yellow  when  ripe,  1  in.  or 
more  in  diameter. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  The  seeds  of 
this  species  are  best  sown  in  autumn,  the 
youBff  plants  being  wintered  in  a  green- 
honse  until  June. 


S.  manuiiense  (S.  maeranthum). — A 
handsome  Brazihan  species  with  prickly 
stems  which  often  grow  7  ft.  high  in  this 
country,  but  twice  as  much  in  a  wild 
state.  Leaves  solitary,  nearly  stalkless, 
10-15  in.  long,  broadly  ovate  Isjioe-shaped 
with  large  coarse  teeth  or  angles,  and  very 
prickly  on  the  nerves.  Flowers  1^-2^  in. 
across,  bluish- violet,    5-7    in  a    cymose 

Cvlture  de.  as  above. 

S.  pyracanthum.  —  A  handsome 
shrubby  species  8-S  ft.  high,  native  of 
Madagascar.  Leaves  ett^ked,  softly 
downy,  oblong  tapering  acute,  fl-6  in. 
lon^,  unequal  at  the  base,  and  pinnately 
divided  into  ovate  lance-ahaped  lobes. 
Both  stems  and  leaves  are  thickly  coveted 
with  long  awl-shaped  fiery  red  or  scarlet 
pricklea.  Flowers  1  in,  acroaa,  violet-blue, 
m  many-flowered  cymose  raoemes. 

Culture dc.&aa,hove.  This  ornamental 
species  ia  rendered  particularly  attractive 
by  the  brilliant  colouring  of  its  prickles. 
It  thrives  in  a  light  rich  soil,  and  should 
be  grown  in  bads  or  gtoupa  by  itself  (or 
effectiveness. 

S.  querctfoUum.  —  A  large-growiag 
ornamental  apecies  with  deeply-cut  Oak- 
like  lea^'es,  and  large  violet-blue  flowers. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

5.  quitoKnae. — A  beautiful  and  some- 
what shrubby  Peruvian  plant  2-8  ft.  high, 
coveted  with  soft  hairs.  Leaves  softly 
woolly,  on  hairy  stalks  2-8  in.  long,  heart- 
shaped  in  outline,  but  having  11-14  broad 
triangular  lobes ;  the  young  leaves  being 
green  above,  and  velvety  amaranth 
beneath.  Flowers  su  inch  or  more 
across,  white  within,  violet  and  woolly 
outside,  4-G  in  a  raceme.  Fruits  about 
the  sixe  of  a  small  Orange,  woolly  at  first, 
afterwards  smooth  and  shining,  fragrant 
and  edible. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  - —  So  far 
this  species  has  not  ripened  fruits  in  this 
country  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  green- 
houses. It  is  not  yet  well-known  but  is 
worthy  of  cultivation  on  account  of  its 
ornamental  appearance.  Grown  in  green- 
hoQses  as  a  crop  it  would  probably  pro- 
duce bunches  of  valuable  fruits  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Tomato.  It  may  be 
increased  by  cuttings  in  summer  placed 
in  sandy  soil  in  a  little  heat  under  a  bell- 
glass,  the  planta  being  wintered  in  a 
greenhouse  until  May  or  June. 
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—A  vigoioni  and  highly 
ornamental  apecies,  native  of  Brazil,  2-4 
ft.  high,  the  branching  woolly  stems  and 
principal  nerves  of  the  leaves  being  for- 
□ished  with  strong  sharp  prickles.  Leaves 
deenrrent.  6-6  in.  or  more  long,  sharply 
oval  elliptic  with  8-9  blunt  lobes,  or 
triangnlar  near  the  apex,  green  and 
covered  with  a  velvety  down  f^ve,  ruety 
yellow  and  woolly  beneath.  Flowers 
white,  over  1  in.  across,  borne  in  clustered 
racemes.    Fmite  roondieh,  brownieh-red. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  In  warm  sonny 
places  sheltered  from  violent  winds,  this 
species  is  very  ornamental  either  as 
isolated  specimens  or  in  groups  on  lawns. 

S.  aisymbrifoltum  (S.  BaUnn ;  S, 
decurrent).  —  A  beantifhl  Braeilian 
species  abont  4  ft.  high,  with  decorrent 
leaves  deeply  and  pinnately  cut  into 
oblong  sinuate  lobes,  again  more  or  less 
deeply  divided,  the  entire  plant  armed 
witA  prickles.  Flowers  1  m.  or  more 
across,  pale  blue  or  white,  in  terminal 
and  somewhat  curved  racemes.  Fruit 
ovoid,  about  the  size  of  a  large  Bigarrean 
Cherry,  reddish-orange  in  colour,  and 
somewhat  acidly  sweet  when  ripe.  There 
are  one  or  two  forms  with  macb-dividod 

CtiUure  ifc.  as  above. 

S.  Torreyi.  —  A  free-flowering  North 
American  perennial  more  or  less  covered 
with  prickles.  The  leaves  are  2-8  in.  long, 
ovate  in  outline,  with  a  cordate  or  hastate 
base,  and  a  Hinuately  lobed  margin,  the 
under  Hur&ce  being  covered  with  a  mealy 
down.  Thepnrple  flowers  2  in,  across  are 
borne  in  nodding  racemes. 

Culture  ic.  an  above. 

S.  WancewicsL— A  vigorous  bushy 
B^oies,  probably  S.  Amerioan,  8-C  ft. 
high,  covered  with  red  hairs,  and  armed 
with  sharp  curved  spines.  Leaves  large, 
soft  green  above,  greyish  beneath,  oval 
or  almost  heart- shaped,  deeply  and  un- 
equally lobed,  with  stout  stalk  and 
midrib  covered  with  red  stony  prickles. 
Flowers  white,  about  IJ  in.  across,  in 
clustered  curved  corymb-like  racemes. 
Fruit  pale  yellow,  smooth,  shining. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
cuttings  in  summer  as  in  the  case  of 
S.  quttoente. 

S.  Wendlandi.— This  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  omamentAl  flowering  Night. 
shade  in  cultivation,    and   there  is  no 


reason  why  it  should  not  prove  &irly 
hardy  along  the  sontfaem  coasts  of 
England  and  Ireland,  especially  in  mild 
winters.  It  is  a  somewhat  prieUy  climb- 
ing shrub,  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Costa  Rica,  with  large  deep  green  leaves 
0-10  in.  long,  on  prickly  stalks,  and 
pinnately  cut  into  6  obliquely  oval  lobes, 
the  terminal  one  being  2-8  times  as  large 
as  the  others.  Flowers  about  2^  in. 
across,  in  large  drooping  clusters,  soft 
lilac -blue,  papery,  with  a  conspicuous 
bunch  of  bright  yellow  stamens  in  the 
centre,  from  which  radiate  the  5  star- 
like  divisions  of  the  circular  corolla. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — As  seeds 
of  this  species  have  not  yet  been  produced 
in  this  country  owing  chiefly  to  the  sterile 
stamens,  the  plant  must  oe  propagated 
by  means  of  cuttings  in  the  eame  way  as 
S.  quiiaeti»e.  It  nourishes  in  ordtnaiy 
good  garden  soil,  but  is  best  in  good  rich 
sandy  loom.  As  a  cool  greenhouse  climber 
it  is  very  ornamental  and  deserves  to  be 
generally  grown. 

CYPHOMANORA  (Treb  Tomato). 
A  genus  containing  24  species  of  non- 
spiny  small  trees  or  shruos  with  entire 
8 -lobed  or  pinnately  cut  leaves.  The 
floral  characters  are  almost  the  same  as 
in  Solanum.  There  is  only  one  species  of 
any  note  in  cultivation,  that  described 
below,  and  even  this  is  chiefly  grown  as 
a  greenhouse  plant  in  most  ports  of  the 
country.  It  may  be  easily  raised  from 
seeds  or  cuttings  like  many  of  the 
Solanums,  and  used  for  sub- tropical 
gardening  in  the  summer.  The  bright 
orange-red  fruits  look  very  hondsiwae 
drooping  from  the  branches,  and  are 
almost  aa  good  as  Tomatoes  for  eating. 
The  plants  flourish  in  rich  sandy  loam 
and  leaf  soil. 

C.  betuo  {Solanum  fragrant).  —  A 
Brazilian  shrub  or  smaU  tree  12-24  ft. 
high,  with  fleshy  entire,  dark  glossy 
green  leaves,  and  greenish  flowers  with 
a  dark  streak  on  the  back  of  cttch 
segment,  and  borne  in  long  drooping 
racemes.  Fruit  about  the  size  and  sha^ 
of  a  hen's  egg,  produced  in  the  open  idr  m 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

PHYSALIS  {Winter  Cherry).  —  A 
genus  of  about  thirty  speciee  of  annual 
or  perennial  herbs  eloth^  with  simple  or 
stellate  hairs,  and  having  entire  lobed  or 
rarely  pinnately    cut    leaves.      Flowers 
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solifauy  and  stalked  m  the  leaf  axils,  violet, 
yaUowiih  or  white,  often  porpU  at  (he 
Daae.  Calvx  bell-shttped'  or  oonical,  5- 
«left,  G-angled  or  prominently  10-ribbed, 
often  nltimately  inflated  or  balloon-like 
and  enoloaing  the  ripe  froits.  Corolla 
•omewhat  rotate  or  broadly  bell-shaped, 
C-angled  or  shortly  5-lobed.  Stamens  6. 
Ovary  2-celled.  Btigma  2-oleft.  Berry 
globose,  enclosed  by  and  much  smaller 
than  the  inflated  calyx.     Seeds  nnmerous. 

Culture  and  Propagatitm. — The  kinds 
mentioned  below  are  ^e  only  ones  worth 
growing.  They  UuriT«  in  ^rly  rioh 
sandy  soil  and  leaf-monld,  and  are 
perfectly  hardy.  They  are  very  orna- 
mental in  late  sominer  and  aatumn  on 
koooont  of  the  bright  oranffe-red  balloon- 
like  calyces  which  have  been  popularly 
termed  '  Chinese  Lanterns.'  They  are 
easily  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  autumn 
in  cold  frames,  or  in  spring  in  the 
open  ground.  They  may  also  be  divided 
when  the  leaves  and  stems  have  died 
down ;  or  during  the  sammer  months 
the  tops  of  the  shoots  may  be  inserted  in 
sandy  moist  soil  as  cutting*,  when  they 
frill  soon  root  in  a  coof  shady  place. 
It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  name 
'  Wnter  Cherry '  is  applied  with  much 
appropriateness  to  Solatuim  caprUat- 
irum,  a  greenhonse  shrabby  species  with 
Boarlet  Cnerry-like  fruits. 

P.  Alkekeng:!  {Winter  Cherry).  —  A 
dwarf  branching  perennial,  1-1  j  ft.  hiph, 
extending  from  8.E.  Eorope  to  Chma 
in  a  wild  state.  Leaves  in  pairs,  entire, 
more  or  less  ovate-acute,  on  long  stalks. 
Flowers  in  summer,  rotate,  whitish, 
solitai7,  on  slender  stalks  springing  trora 
the  le^  axils.  Ripened  c^yi  blood -red, 
about  1  in.  or  more  in  diameter,  and 
Anclosing  a  scarlet  berry  containing 
nnmerons  flat  yellow  seeds.  If  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  plant  dmring  the  winter, 
the  calyx  becomes  skeletonised,  all  the 
fleshy  tissue  rotting  away,  leaving  only 
the  DeautifDl    traceir  of   netted    veins. 

Culture  tte.  as  atrove.  Increased  by 
seeds,  cuttings,  or  division.  Owing  to 
the  brilliant  colour  of  the  inflated  calyces 
and  the  profusion  in  which  they  are  borne, 
this  species  and  the  following  ore  in  great 
demand  fay  florists,  who  use  them  for 
decorative  purposes  either  in  bunches  by 
themselves  or  mixed  with  otbei  flowers. 

P.  Prancbeti. — A  vigorous  and  highly 
ornamental  Japanese  perennial,  1-2  ft. 


high,  with  broadly  ovate  oblong  leaves, 
8-4  in.  long,  white  flowers  and  orange- 
red  inflated  calyces,  about  8  in.  long,  and 
8-9  in  circumference,  strongly  ribbed,  and 
drooping.  It  is  altogether  larger  in  every 
part  and  more  robust  than  P.  AlkeJtengt, 
and  will  flourish  under  siniilar  conditions. 
As  a  pot  plant  it  can  be  mode  into  fine  bushy 
specimens  covered  with  its  Chinese  Lan- 
tem-like  firuits,  which  look  extremely  band- 
some  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds,  cuttings,  or  division. 

JAB0R05A.— A  genus  having  6  or  7 
species  of  perennial  herbs,  oft^  with 
thiokish  roots  and  creeping,  trailing,  and 
tufted  stems.  Leaves  toothed,  Dandelion- 
like or  deeply  divided.  Flowers  white  or 
duU  yellow.  Calyx  bell-shaped  5-clefl. 
Corolla  rather  funnel-shaped  with  a  long 
tube  often  very  hairy  at  the  base,  and 
G  acute  spreading  lobes.  Stfunens 
insulated  above  the  middle  of  the  tube. 
Ovary  2  -C-celled,  becoming  a  roundish 
berry  when  mature. 

J.  integ^rifoliA.  —  A  pretty  perennial 
about  6  in.  high,  native  of  Bnenoe  Ayres. 
It  makes  compact  tufts  of  deep  green 
stalked  oval  and  almost  entire  leaves. 
During  the  sununcr  months  it  produces 
white  fonnel -shaped  flowers. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
attractive  plant  flourishes  in  ordinary 
good  garden  soil  of  a  sandy  nature  in  the 
rook  garden  or  border,  and  likes  to  be  fiilly 
exposed  to  the  enn  in  sheltered  situations. 
It  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  tufts 
in  spring  as  growth  is  commencing;  by 
inserting  cuttings  of  the  non-flowering 
shoots  in  cold  frames  during  the  summer 
months ;  and  also  by  sowing  seeds,  when 
ripe  or  in  spring,  in  cold  frames 

LYCIUM  (Box  Thorm).— An  exten- 
sive genus  of  small  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
the  joints  often  produced  into  spines. 
Leaves  entire,  linear-roundish  or  flat  and 
often  short  Flowers  stalked,  solitary,  or 
in  clusters  in  tbe  axils  of  the  leaves, 
white,  pale  violet,  rosy,  scarlet,  or  yellow- 
ish. Calyx  bell- shaped,  truncate  and 
irregnlarly  8-6-loothed  or  cleft.  Corolla 
tubular  funnel-shaped,  or  somewhat  bell- 
shaped  or  um-sfaaped,  with  5  flat  lobes 
(rarely  4),  and  a  short  or  long  tube. 
Stamens  G,  rarely  4,  protruding  or  not 
Disc  angular  or  cup-shaped.  Ovary  2- 
celled.  Fruit  a  round,  ovoid,  or  oblong 
berry,  enclosed  in  tbe  calyx  tube. 
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Culture  and  Propagation. — The  Box 
Thorns  thrive  in  almoBt  sny  Boil  and 
Beeoi  to  be  quite  indifferent  to  its  fertihtj 
or  Blerility.  They  are  useful  for  cliunber- 
Ing  over  old  walk,  trelliges,  rains  &«.,  in 
semi-wild  or  rough  parts  of  ihe  garden, 
being  scarcely  ornamental  enough  to  rank 
with  choice  climbers.  They  may  be 
increased  in  spring  and  autumn  by  cut- 
tings inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  cold 
frame,  or  by  layers  of  the  lower  branches, 
or  b^  stickers  bom  the  roots.  They  all 
grow  freely  and  fiower  profusely. 

L.  afnim.  —  A  handsome  erect  spiny 
fhrub,  6-10  ft.  high,  native  of  N.  A&ioa. 
Leaves  clustered,  linear,  hoary,  narrowed 
at  the  base,  fleshy.  Flowers  in  June  and 
July,  violet,  almost  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  solitary,  drooping. 

Culture  /tc.  as  above. 

L.  barbarum. — An  ornamental  climb- 
ing shrub,  native  of  N.  Asia,  but  now  prac- 
tically naturalised  in  parts  of  the  British 
Islands  and  known  in  some  places  as  the 
'  Duke  of  Artie's  Tea  Plant.'  It  has 
angular  drooping  branches,  and  flattish 
or  twisted  lance-shaped  leaves  lj-2  in. 
long.  Flowers  from  May  to  August, 
about  i  in.  across,  erect,  dnll  rosy-pniple, 
with  deeper  coloured  veins,  and  greenish- 
yellow  at  the  base,  borne  singly  or  in 
threes  in  the  leaf  axils — the  central 
flower  opening  first.  Stamens  protrud- 
ing, inserted  in  the  tube  with  a  lufi  of 
wUte  hairs  at  the  base. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above. 

L.  europteiun.  —  An  erect  -  growing 
spiny  shrub,  10-12  ft.  high,  native  of  8. 
Enrope,  with  obovate  lance -shaped,  blimt 
or  spoon -shaped  leaves  in  olusters. 
Flowers  from  May  to  August,  pale  violet, 
veined  with  red,  solitary  or  in  pairs. 

Culture  Ac.  an  above. 

DATURA  (Thorn  Apple  ;  Tbdhpbt 
Flowbb). — A  genus  containing  about  a 
dozen  Bpecies  of  annual  herbs,  shrubs,  or 
trees,  smooth  or  slightly  downy,  with 
large  entire  or  coarsely  sinuate -toothed 
leaves.  Flowers  large,  soUtary,  from  or 
near  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  white  or 
coloured,  erect  or  drooping.  Calyx  long, 
tubular,  herbaceous,  5-cleft  or  spathe-like. 
Corolla  fiinnel -shaped,  shortly  and 
broadly  5-lobed,  plaited,  lobes  often 
taper -pointed.  Stamens  5,  attached  near 
the  base  of  the  corolla  tube,  anthers 
sometimes  cohering  in  a  cylinder.    Ovary 


2-oelled.  Stigma  Q-oIefL  Fmit  a  spin; 
or  smooth  capsule,  with  poisonous  seeds. 
Culture  and  Propagation. — The  an- 
nual Daturas  are  ol  very  easy  cultivationr 
although  few  of  them  ore  hardy.  They 
are  raised  from  seeds  sown  on  a  hotbed 
in  February  or  March,  the  seedlings  when 
large  enough  being  transferred  to  small 
pots  in  which  they  are  grown  on  with  w 
much  Ught  and  air  as  possible  until  June, 
when  they  are  planted  in  the  open  air. 
They  flourish  in  light  sandy  soil  and 
warm  sheltered  situations.  Being  vigor- 
ous and  spreading  in  growth,  they  require 
Slenty  of  s^ace,  say  about  2  ft.  apart,  to 
evelop  their  ^wth  properly. 
The  perennial  or  uirubby  Daturas  are 
better  known  in  gardens  under  the  name 
of  Bragmwmia.  They  are  stately  plants, 
and  although  mostlytender  can  be  grown 
out  of  doors  from  June  to  October  with 
the  greatest  ease  in  rich  sandy  soil  and  leaf 
moi^d.  Tbey  look  best  as  standard  trees 
about  B  ft.  high,  so  that  their  fine  trnmpet- 
shaped  flowers  can  hang  down  easily  and 
be  fully  exposed  to  view.  They  are  readily 
increased  from  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  about  4-6  in.  long,  taJton  off  in 
spring  with  a  small  portion  of  the  old 
ripened  wood  attached.  Each  cutUng  is 
put  in  a  small  pot  in  sandy  soil  and 
plunged  in  bottom  hsat.  As  soon  as  well 
rooted  they  should  be  shifted  into  loiter 
pots  and  grown  on  as  quickly  as  possible 
with  plenty  of  hght.  In  April  and  May 
a  cooler  atmosphere  is  necGHsory  to  harden 
them  oS  for  planting  out  about  the  first 
week  in  June,  earlier  or  later  according 
to  northern  or  southern  localities  and  the 
prevailing  weather.  They  are  probably 
more  effective  as  single  specimens  wiw 
dworfer  plants  at  the  base  than  when 
grown  in  beds  or  groups.  In  the  autumn 
they  should  be  carefully  lifted  and  planted 
in  tubs  rather  than  pots,  and  transferred 
to  the  greenhouse  for  the  winter  months. 
The  shoots  may  suffer  somewhat  by  the 
process,  but  in  early  spring  they  should  in 
any  case  be  cut  back  so  as  to  induce  new 
shoots  to  develop.  As  the  plants  from 
spring  cuttings  produce  only  few  flowera 
the  first  seasop,  older  plants  may  be  ob- 
tained by  rooting  cuttings  late  in  summer 
in  bottom  heat,  andgrowingoo  in  rich  soil 
until  the  following  Jime.  About  Feb- 
ruary the  plants  may  be  stimulated  into 
more  vigorous  erowth  by  occasional  appli- 
cations of  wea^  liquid  manure,  or  even  a 
top-dressing  of  well -ratted  oow-mannre. 
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D.  arbOKA  (Bragman»ia  eiauUda). 
A  fine  PeruviBJi  ahrub,  7-10  ft.  high, 
olothed  with  a  whitish  powder;  down, 
and  h&viag  elliptic- oblong,  quite  entire 
leaves.  Flowers  in  Augnat,  white,  T-8  in, 
long,  Closel;  related  is  the  Chilian  D. 
aurea,  whieh  resembles  D.  arborea  in 
tiabit  and  foliage,  but  has  golden -yellow 
flowers. 

Cultare  dc.  aa  above. 

D.  ceratooinU  {Ceratocrailot  datur- 
oidei).—A  beautifnl  Cuban  annual  2-8  tt. 
high,  with  round  pnrpliah  forking  stenu, 
btuiy  at  the  base,  and  sometimee  oorered 
with  a  grejiah  powder.  Leaves  ovate, 
lanee-shaped,  toothed,  hoary  beneath. 
Flowers  in  July,  sweet-wented,  4-5  in. 
aoroes,  white  tinged  with  purple,  opening 
in  the  afternoon,  and  having  a  greenish 
tube  S  in.  or  more  long. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  In  the  warmer 
parte  of  the  country,  such  as  the  south  of 
England  and  Ireland,  seeds  of  this  species 
often  mature  and  sow  themselves  natur- 
ally. If  allowed  to  remain  and  covered 
with  fine  soil,  they  will  sprout  in  spring 
and  produce  excellent  plants. 

D.  chlorantba  fl.  pi.  (D.  fiatia;  D. 
humUis).  —  A  handsome  free  -  flowering 
Species  of  unknown  origin,  bnt  probably 
a  native  of  India.  It  rarely  exceeds 
lj-2j  ft.  high  in  cultivation,  and  has 
round  stems  bearing  oval  acute,  angled  or 
entire,  deep  green  leaves.  Flowers  &om 
August  to  October,  sweet-scented,  yellow, 
solitary,  drooping,  double,  with,  as  it  were, 
3  or  8  trumpet- shaped  corollas  placed  one 
inside  the  other,  and  having  regular  tapei- 
I»ointed  lobes. 

Culture  and  Propagalitm. — Useful  for 
borders  or  in  beds  or  groups  by  itself 
in  warm  sheltered  places.  Raised  from 
seeds  sown  in  early  spring.  It  bos  been 
grown  outside  in  winter  but  was  aiways 
killed. 

D.  coniigera.— A  remarkable  species 
8 '  10  ft.  high,  with  shrubby  stems  clothed 
with  a  soft  down  when  young.  Leaves 
stalked,  ovate  taper-pointed,  entire  or 
sinuate -toothed.  Flowers  in  summer, 
drooping,  6-8  in.  long,  creamy-white, 
large,  fiinnel -shaped,  striped,  with  0  lobes 
ending  in  a  long  awl-shaped,  spreading, 
or  recurved  point.  D.  Knigkli  is  a  fine 
variety  with  large  drooping  double  white 
flowers. 

Culture  de,  as  above  recommended 
for  the  Brugmaniiat, 


-A  beautiful  bushy 
annual  1-1^  ft.  high,  with  broadly  ovate 
acute  wavy  leaves,  and  somewhat  erect 
large,  ^innel-shaped  double  flowers,  with 
a  purple  mottled  tube  B-8  in.  long,  and 
a  lilac  spreading  limb,  6  in.  across,  with 
long  recurved  awl-like  tails  to  each  of  the 
lobM.  There  are  3  or  8  corollas  placed 
one  inside  the  other. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  From 
seeds  sown  in  spring  plants  can  be  ob' 
tained  in  flower  from  August  to  October, 
and  firom  seeds  sown  about  October 
|>lantB  grown  in  warm  greenhouses  dur- 
ing the  winter  will  bloom  early  in  Nf  arch. 

D.  futuou  (Egyptian  Tliom  Apple). 
A  bushy  Indian  annual  2-8  ft.  high 
with  ovate  pointed  unequally  sinuate- 
toothed  leaves  emitting  a  disagreeable 
odour  when  bruised.  Flowers  in  July, 
solitary,  erect,  very  fragrant,  trompet- 
shaped,  creamy  white  within,  violet  out- 
side, with  6  sharply  painted  lubes.  There 
is  a  variety  with  double  white  flowers 
(aiia  fl,  pi.),  and  also  one  with  double 
violet  and  cream  flowers  (wolacea  fl.  pL) 
like  the  single  form,  onl^  having  2  or  8 
corollas  inserted  one  within  the  other. 
The  variety  Au6«rucna  is  another  double 
variety  near  the  others. 

Culture  tte.  ae  above.  They  all  require 
treatment  similar  to  D.  Cornucopia. 

D.  Hetel. — A  pretty  downy  annual 
about  !2  ft.  high,  native  of  tropical 
America.  Leaves  heart- shapad,  quite 
entire  or  slightly  toothed,  emitting  a  dis- 
agreeable odour  when  bruised.  Flowers 
in  Jnne,  large,  fragrant,  erect,  trumpet- 
shaped,  pure  white,  4-8  in.  long.  Fruit 
capsules  round,  prickly,  about  the  size  of 
an  Apple. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Owing  k>  the 
forked  and  bushy  habit  of  this  species, 
the  plants  should  be  about  lj-2  ft.  apart 
when  planted  out  to  allow  for  proper 
growth. 

D.  meteloides  (D.  Wright!).  -A  hand- 
some species  8-4  ft.  high,  native  of  Texus, 
California  Ac.,  somewhat  resembling 
D.  Metel,  but  distinguished  by  its  looser 
habit,  by  its  oval -oblong  and  more 
toothed  leaves,  by  its  larger  funnel- 
shaped  flowers,  4-6  in.  across,  of  a  soft 
clear  lilac,  which  are  borne  from  August 
to  October,  and  hy  its  tubular  10-toothed 

Culture  and  Pronnjofi on.— This  re- 
markable plant  may  be  raised  from  seeds 
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in  Bpring  or  autnnm  like  D.  Comueopia 
uid  D.  fatiuoia,  Mid  is  qnite  as  eanly 
cultivated.  Ofowd  in  beds  or  borders, 
the  plants  require  to  be  at  least  1^-2  ft. 
apart-  Being  a  perennial  the  plants 
may  be  lifted  in  autnmn  and  wintered 
in  a  greenhouBe  or  coneervcrtory.  Bv 
growing  on  slowljr  with  not  too  mncn 
water,  they  will  flower  early  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  roots  beii%  tuberous  may 
oleo  be  stored  away  in  a  dry  cool  frost- 
proof place  during  the  winter  like  Dahlias, 
and  planted  ont  again  in  spring.  Eiperi- 
enee,  however,  teaches  that  the  finest, 
laoBt  symmetrical  and  firee-floweiing 
plants  are  those  riused  from  seeds  sown 
early  in  spring  every  year. 

D.  quercifolia.  —  A  Mexican  annual 
1-2  ft.  high,  with  leaves  pinnately  lobed 
and  cut  live  those  of  the  Oak,  and  hairy 
on  the  veins  beneath.  Flowers  from 
July  to  September,  violet. 

Culture  tfc.  as  above.  Raised  from 
seeds  annually  in  early  spring. 

D.  ■ang^inea  (Brugmantia  mn- 
guinea).— iiii  elegant  shrub  or  smeJl  tree, 
4-8  ft,  high  iu  cultivation,  with  leaves 
often  in  pairs,  bluntly  ovate-oblong,  waved 
and  shaJlowly  lobed,  densely  covered  on 
both  sides  with  soft  white  hairs,  and  borne 
on  stout  hairy  stalks  flattened  above. 
Flowers  in  summer,  solitary,  fhnnel- 
ehaped,  abont  7  in.  long,  with  a  thick  and 
fleshy  orange- vellow  tube  greenish  towards 
the  base.  Cdyx  large,  inflated,  5-angled 
and  ribbed,  prominency  veined  and  very 
downy. 

Of  all  the  shrubby  Daturas  this  is  the 
hardiest  and  the  most  likely  to  stand  our 
British  winters  if  not  too  severe.  It  has 
passed  uninjured  through  14°  of  frost  at 
Colwyn  Bay,  and  18°  at  Ventnor,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  but  it  has  suffered  with 
a  few  degrees  in  the  shires  of  Lincoln, 
Cardigan,  Qlouoester,  and  Buckingham. 
This  fact  is  accounted  for  by  local  sur- 
roundings, the  absence  of  wind  shelters, 
soil  Ac.,  but  it  proves  that  in  parte  where 
the  air  is  naturally  mild,  even  in  severe 
winters,  and  the  position  sheltered, 
D,  tanguinea  stands  a  &Jr  chance  of 
proving  hardy  in  ordinary  winters. 

Culture  and,  Propagation. — It  may  be 
increased  by  cuttings  in  spring  or  autumn 
as  before  recommended  for  the  shrubby 
Daturas,  and  the  soil  in  which  it  grows 
ehonld  consist   of  rich  sandy   loom   and 


leaf-mould  with  a  mulching  of  rotted  cow 
manure  during  hot  dry  summers. 

D.  Stramoniiuii  (Common  Thorn 
Apple),  —  An  East  Indian  annual  now 
frequently  met  with  as  a  oasnol  weed  in 
the  British  Islands,  Europe,  Asia,  N. 
AMca,  and  N.  America.  It  grows  about 
2  ft.  high,  and  has  smooth  stems  and  ovate- 
triangularly  toothed  leaves,  wedge-shaped 
at  the  base.  Flowers  in  July  and  August, 
pure  white  in  the  type.  There  is  a 
more  ornamental  variety  with  puipliah- 
violet  sterna  and  violet  Sowers  worthy  of 
cultivation.  The  egg-shaped  fruits  ore 
large  and  prickly. 

The  Common  Thorn  Apple,  and  espe- 
cially its  violet- oolonred  variety,  is  worth 
growing  in  rough  parte  of  the  garden,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  as  hardy  as  a  weed 
should  not  detract  from  its  beauty  as  a 
flowering  plant. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above.  Seeds  if  aown 
in  autumn  and  left  to  take  core  of  them- 
selves will  make  fine  plants  the  following 
year, 

D.  suaveolens  (Brugmamia  suotM- 
oleni).  —  A  handsome  Mexican  tree  or- 
shrub,  10-15  ft.  high,  with  elliptic  oblong 
quite  entire  leaves,  emooth  above  and 
^ghtly  downy  beneath.  Flowers  ill 
August,  lai^e,  white,  sweet -scented. 

Culture  rfc— This  is  extensively  grown 
in  greenhouses,  but  for  the  outdoor  gordeu 
may  be  grown  in  the  ssine  way  as  arborea, 
comigera,  KnighU  and  saTiguinea. 

SCOPOLIA.  —  A  genus  with  only  a 
few  species  of  erect,  scarcely  branched,, 
perennial  herbs,  with  entire,  membranous 
leavee,  and  solitary  nodding  flowers  on 
slender  pedicels.  Calyx  broadly  boll- 
shaped,  membranous,  truncate,  or 
broadly  and  shortly  6 -lobed.  Corolla 
large,  bell-shaped,  with  a  plaited,  5- 
angled,  or  very  shortly  and  broadly  5- 
lobed  limb.  Stamens  5.  Disc  thick, 
cushion-like,  5-ftirrowed.  Ovary  conical. 
Capsule  enclosed  by  the  calyx,  many- 
seeded. 

Culture  oTMi  Propa^aiton.— Scopolias- 
flourish  in  rich,  light,  dry  soils  in  ratlier 
shaded  situations,  and  when  grown  in 
masses  in  the  border  or  groups  by  them- 
selves ore  eSective.  They  may  be 
increased  by  division  of  the  roots  in. 
antunm  or  early  spring,  and  also  from. 
seeds  sown  in  spring  in  gentle  heat,  or  in 
April  in  the  open  border.  Cuttings  of 
tlie   non-flowering    shoots    may   also   be 
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rooted  in  cold  frajiie*  during  the 
months  in  sandy  soil  in  the  Bune  way  »s 
recommended  for  Fhys&liB  (see  p.  690). 

S.  CMniolioi  (Hyosc^amtM  ScopoUa). 
A  pretty  Russian  herbBoeoas  perenni^, 
1  ft.  or  more  high,  with  ovate  or  obovste 
oblong  entire  and  somewhat  ouepidate 
leaves,  3  in.  or  more  long,  on  shortish 
stalks.  Flowers  in  April,  lurid  red  out- 
side, yellow  or  green  within,  }  in.  long, 
nodding  on  slender  stalks.  'Hie  variety 
roncolor  (which  has  also  been  hladnikiana 
nnd  JUtdnikiana)  differs  from  the  type 
chiedy  in  having  pale  yellow  drooping 
bell-shaped  flowers  about  an  inch  deep. 

Cultare  Sc.  aa  above. 

S.  Inrida  [Wliitteya.  itramonifvlia).— 
An  Indian  species,  4-6  ft.  high,  with 
ov«l«  scute  wrinkled  wavy  leaves,  the 
larger  ones  often  6~7  in.  long,  smooth 
above,  more  oi  less  hoary  beneath. 
Flowers  in  September,  changing  from 
green  at  first  to  yellow,  and  at  length 

Culture  <te.  as  above. 

PHYSOCHLAINA.  —  A  genus 
containing  4  speoies  of  smooth  erect 
perennials  with  membranous  entire  or 
sinuate  leaves.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
loose  or  dense,  erect  or  drooping  corymbs 
at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  Calyx  tubular 
bell  •  shaped  6-oleft.  Corolla  funnel- 
shaped  or  somewhat  campanulate  with 
5  erect  or  spreading  lobes.  Stamens  in- 
serted in  the  middle  of  the  tube.  Ovary 
S-cellsd,  becoming  a.  capsule  which  opens 
round  the  middle  or  near  the  apex  by  an 
entire  or  fissured  lid. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  somewhat  resemble  the  Sfopolias, 
and  like  them  may  be  used  for  the 
decoration  of  the  flower  border  or  rock 
garden.  They  thrive  in  ordinary  good 
garden  soil  and  may  be  increased  by 
seeds  sown  in  autmnn  or  spring  in  fraiues  ; 
by  cuttings  of  the  non-flowering  shoots  ; 
or  by  division  of  the  roots  in  spring. 

P.  grandiflor*.— A  native  of  Thibet 
about  18  in.  high,  with  downy  stems  and 
ovate  pointed  alternate  leaves.  Flowers 
in  March  and  April,  greenish -yellow, 
purple  at  the  edges,  drooping  and  some- 
what bell- shaped. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 


iS  {Hyoaoya/mui  orimitalit). 
A  Caucasian  perennial  1-1^  ft.  high,  with 
downy  deltoid    ovate  entire    or  sinuate 


leaves.  Flowers  from  March  to  May, 
pale  purplish -blue,  borne  in  clusters  or 
heads  on  the  stalks. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

FABIAN  A.  —  A  genus  containing 
about  a  dozen  species  of  erect,  much. 
branched,  often  clammy.  Heath-like 
bushes,  with  small  leaves  in  clusters,  and 
numerous  shortly  stalked  flowers  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches  or  opposite  the 
leaves.  Calyx  tubular,  bell-shaped,  with 
5  bluntly  ovale  or  rarely  linear  teeth  or 
lobes.  Corolla  tube  elongated,  dilated  or 
inflated  at  the  upper  end,  and  contracted 
at  the  mouth ;  limb  short,  G-lobed. 
Stamens  Q,  attached  at  or  below  the 
middle  of  the  corolla  tube.  Ovam  % 
celled.  Stigma  2-lobed  or  nearly  peltate. 
Capsule  oblong,  many-seeded. 

F.  imbriaitA.  —  A  pretty  Chilian 
Heath-like  shrub,  about  It  ft.  high,  with 
small  ovate  sessile  crowded  evergreen 
leaves,  and  a  profusion  of  pure  white, 
funnel-shaped  Sowers  in  May. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Except 
in  the  milder  parts  of  the  British  Islands 
this  plant  is  not  perfectly  hardy,  and 
requires  protection  in  bleak  cold  situa- 
tions during  the  winter.  It  flourishes  in 
ordinary  good  garden  soil,  and  is  excellent 
for  peaty  borders,  with  Heaths,  and  other 
EricaceouB  plants.  It  may  be  inoreoaed 
by  cuttings  of  the  ripened  or  firm  young 
shoots  inserted  in  sandy  soil  under  a 
handlight  in  spring,  and  kept  dose  and 
shaded  for  some  time. 

NICOTIAMA  (ToBAcao).-~More  than 
60  species  of  Tobacco  have  been  described, 
but  probably  not  more  than  85  are  really 
distinct.  They  consist  chiefly  of  herbs, 
or  sometimes  bushes,  with  clammy  hairs ; 
rarely  smooth  and  glaucous,  somewhat 
arboreous  shrubs.  Leaves  undivided, 
entire,  or  rarely  sinuate.  Flowers  white, 
yellowish,  greenish,  or  purplish,  in  ter- 
minal panicles,  or  elongated  one-sided 
racemes,  with  or  without  bracts,  or  the 
lower  ones  solitary  in  the  leaf  axils. 
Calyx  ovoid  or  tubular,  bell-shaped,  S-clefl. 
Corolla  fiumel-  or  salver-ehaped,  same- 
times  with  a  very  long  tube,  and  5  spread- 
ing lobes.  Stamens  6,  attached  Delow 
the  middle  of  the  corolla  tube,  enolosed 
or  protruding.  Ovaay  2-,  r8rely4  ormore, 
celled.    Capsule  many-seeded. 

Culbtre  and  Propagation.  —  Th« 
Tobaccos  flourish  in  deep  nob  moist  soil, 
and  warm  ennny  positions,  and  are  very 
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ornamental  planti  for  the  flower  gudeu 
during  the  BUmmei  montha.  They  grow 
very  quickly  &om  seeds  sown  in  gentle 
heat  about  February  or  March.  When 
lar^  enough,  ihe  seedlings  are  pricked 
off  into  shaUow  boxes  or  singly  in  pots 
and  grown  on  in  a  genial  temperature — 
about  eO°-6S°  Fahr.,  gradnsJly  giving 
plenty  of  air,  and  a  somewhat  coolex 
temperature  from  the  bsginning  of  May, 
80  BB  to  harden  the  plants  by  the  bei;[in- 
ning  of  June,  when  they  can  be  trsne- 
ferred  to  the  outdoor  garden  at  distances 
varying  from  2  to  8  ft.  During  hot,  dry 
summers  they  must  be  copiously  watered, 
and  a  mulching  of  well -decomposed  coW' 
manure  or  occasional  waterings  with 
liquid  manure  will  induce  the  ^ants  to 
attain  luxuriant  proportions  and  abun- 
dance of  blossom.  The  following  are  a  few 
of  the  most  suitable  garden  kinds : — 

N.  acutifloia.  —  An  omameDtal  Bra- 
zilian species  1-2  ft.  high,  with  oblong 
elliptic  leaves,  the  upper  ones  lobed  at 
the  base.  Flowers  from  June  to  October, 
2-8  in.  aerosi,  pnre  white,  with  a  slender 
cylindrical  tube  4-5  in.  long, 

CuUure  dc.  as  above.  Boised  from 
seede  in  spring. 

N.  affinia.  —  A  somewhat  glaaeous 
hairy  species  2-8  ft.  high,  native  of 
tropical  America,  with  bluntly  ovate 
leaves  about  6  in.  long,  narrowed  into  a 
winged  stalk ;  the  upper  ones  smaller, 
broad,  and  stem  .clasping.  Flowers  in 
summer,  8    in.    aoross,    whitish    inside, 

Cnish  outside,  and  having  a  slender 
y  tube  8-4  in.  long.  The  flowers 
osually  open  towards  evening,  remaining 
open  all  night  and  emitting  a  deUcioue 

This  is  the  &vourite  Tobacco  Plant  for 
Sower  gardens,  and  it  is  used  in  a  variety 
of  ways  according  to  taste,  in  masses  by 
itself,  in  borders,  by  woodland  walks,  in 
oonjonctionwithdwarferidanta  like  Violas 
and  Heliotropes  &c. 

Culture  a/nd  Propagation. — Although 
treated  as  an  annual  H.  affinu  is  really  a 
perennial,  and  in  autunm  it  may  be  token 
up  and  potted,  and  kept  in  the  conserva- 
tory or  greenhouse  until  spring.  As  it  is 
so  easily  produced  fi«m  seeds,  however, 
it  is  Ecarcel;^  worth  while  to  trouble  so 
much  abont  it. 

N.  glanca.  —  A  beautiM  glaucous 
biennial  shrub  10-20  A.  high,  native 
of  Buenos  Ayres.     Leaves  long-stalked, 


unequally  heart-shaped,  ovate,  smooth, 
glaucous.  Flowers  from  August  to  October, 
yellow,  covered  with  a  soft  down,  and 
having  a  cylindrical  tube  1  in.  or  more 
long;  the  limb  small  cup-shaped  wiUi 
short  acute  segments. 

Culture  and  Propagalion. — This  fine 
species  produces  a  grand  effect  owing  to 
its  great  size,  its  elegant  foliage,  tmd  ite 
numerous  flexible  branches  weighed  down 
at  the  tips  by  the  long  panicles  of  flowers. 
Owing  to  its  rapid  growth  it  may  be  used 
in  masses  to  hide  unsightly  puts  of  the 
garden,  but  it  is  also  valuable  in  groups 
on  lawns  Ac,  and  for  sub.tropical  effects. 
It  may  be  raised  from  seeds  in  early 
spring,  and  in  the  autumn  the  plants  may 
be  lifted  and  transferred  to  the  greenhouse 
for  shelter  until  the  fbUowing  spring.  It 
may  also  be  increased  by  inserting  cuttings 
in  July  and  August  in  sandy  soil  in  a 
oold  shaded  frame,  (he  young  plants  thns 
obtained  being  wintered  in  a  greenhoose. 
Plants  from  cuttings  and  the  old  shoots 
possess  the  advantage  of  attaining  larger 
dimensions  and  earUer  and  more  numer- 
ous flowers  than  those  raised  from  seeds 
the  same  year. 

N.  longiflora  (N.  €mgu»iifolia).  —  A 
Chilian  species  2-8  ft.  high,  with  lower 
leaves  ovate -lance -shaped,  acute,,  upper 
ones  heart-shaped,  lanoeolate,  taper- 
pointed.  Flowers  In  Angnst  lj-2  in. 
across,  changing  from  white  at  first  to 
purple  or  yellowish-green,  produced  singly 
at  the  sides  of  the  stems,  or  in  simple 
racemes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

CttUure  ifc.  ss  above.  This  species  is 
suitable  for  borders  or  beds,  and  the 
plants  should  not  be  nearer  to  each  other 
than  li-2  ft. 

N.  macrophylla  {N.  gigantea;  N.  latit- 
aima).  —  A  native  of  tropical  An[ierica, 
nearly  related  to  N.  Tabacum,  from  which 
it  differs  chiefly  in  its  stronger  growth,  in 
its  larger  and  broader,  oval,  stalldess  or 
stalked  leaves,  and  in  its  larger  pale 
red  flowers  with  less  obtuse  or  slightly 
mucronate  lobes.  It  flowers  at  the  same 
period  and  may  be  cultivated  and  increased 
in  the  some  way.  There  are  forms  of 
this  species  differing  considerably  from  the 
type,  one  particularly,  gigantea,  being 
much  more  vigorous  and  attaining  a 
height  of  6-8  ft.  with  larger  leaves  and 
flowers,  the  latter  being  a  rosy-purple  or 
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N.  ■naveolens  {N.  vndulata).  —  An 
AnstraliBji  BpMies  1-2  ft.  high,  with  ovate 
lanoe -shaped,  wavyinearly  Btalkleaa  leaves 
ftnd  loose  psnictes  of  fragrftnt  white 
cylindrical  tlowere  in  Bomtner. 

Culture  itc.  aa  above. 

N.  T&bactiiii  (N.  havanentU). — Cowi- 
vum  Tobaeeo. — A  bushy  American  species 
abont  4  ft.  high,  covered  with  down  and 
Bomewhat  clammy  to  the  tooch.  Leaves 
without  stalki,  oblong  lance-ahaped,  caper- 
pointed.  Flowers  }a  summer,  inflated, 
rosy,  downy  outside,  io  short  many- 
flowered  racemes.  There  are  sevenil 
varieties  of  thi«  BpecisH  differing  only  in  - 
the  size  of  the  leaves  and  the  colour  of 
the  flowers,  bnt  all  more  or  less  alike. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above.  This  is  a  useful 
and  ornamental  plant  for  groups  or  bor- 
ders, and'  especially  for  masses  on  lawns, 
or  at  the  sides  of  streams,  lakes,  ponda  &c., 
in  warm,  sheltered  positions  where  its 
elegant  foliage  will  not  be  torn  about  by 
strong  winds.  It  may  be  lifted  in  autumn 
into  pots  and  wintered  in  the  greenhouse. 
Under  this  treatment  the  stems  become 
Bomewh&t  woody  and  the  plants  may  last 
and  flower  for  two  or  three  seasons.  Tq. 
creased  also  annoaUy  from  seeds  sown  in 
spring. 

N.  tomentosa  (fT.  colotKa ;  Lehinan- 
nia  tomenloaa).  —  A  vigorous  Feravian 
species  growing  9-10  fl.  high  in  favour- 
able seasons,  and  liaving  hoge  oval  leaves, 
sometimes  larger  even  than  those  of 
Wigandia  tnacropkylla  (p.  670).  Its 
flowers,  which  appear  during  the  summer 
months,  or  in  winter  or  spring  under  glass, 
are  comparatively  small,  bnt  in  great 
nombers  in  panicles.  It  is  not  for  (he 
flowers,  however,  that  this  species  is  culti- 
vated, bnt  for*  its  noble  and  imposing 
appearance.  It  may  be  grown  and  in- 
creased in  the  same  way  as  N.  glauea. 
There  is  a  beautifol  but  more  tender 
variety  called  variegata  having  the  leaves 
blotched  and  marbled  with  creamy  white 
and  pale  yellow — a  graoefiil  plant  for  beds 
and  twrders. 

Culture  Ac.  as  tor  N.  glauea, 

N.  wigandioides.— A  native  of  Cclum- 
Ua  with  lai^,  hairy,  ovate,  taper-pciated 
leaves  and  large  drooping  panicles  of 
yeUo  wish -white  salver-shaped  Howers. 
Thie  species,  on  account  of  its  niassive 
foliage,  is  excellent  for  giving  subtropical 
efiecta  in  warm,  sheltered  spots. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 


PETUNIA.  —  A  genus  containing 
about  12  species  of  branching,  often  downy 
and  claouny  annnals  and  perennials  witii 
entire  and  often  small  leaves.  Flowers 
violet  or  white,  sometimes  showy,  some- 
times minute,  on  solitary  stalks.  Calyx 
with  five  oblong  or  linear  blunt  lobes. 
Corolla  funnel-  or  salver-shaped,  with  a 
cylindrical  tube  and  a  plaited,  5-lobed 
spreading  limb.  Stamens  S,  one  of  which 
is  effete  or  rudimentary,  the  4  others 
being  unequal — '2  long  and  '2  short  (didy. 
namous).  Disc  tleshy,  entire  or  sinuately 
2-Iobed.  Ovary  2-celled.  Capsule  many- 
seeded. 

P.  nyctaginiflora.  —AS.  American 
glandular  hairy  species  about  2  ft.  high, 
emitting  a  somewliat  disagreeable  odour, 
especially  at  night  time  and  in  stormy 
weather.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  bluntish, 
almost  or  quite  staUUess,  the  upper  ones 
in  pairs,  heart-shaped.  Flowers  in  August, 
white  or  yellow,  aDout2  in.  across,  with  a 
slender  cylindrioal  tube  about  2j-S  in. 
long, 

P.  violacea  (Nierembe-rgia  plucnicea  ; 
Salpigloatii  inlegrifoliaj.^A  half-hardy 
S.  American  perennial  with  numerous 
trailing  stems  6-10  in.  li>ng,  erect  and 
slightly  branched  near  the  ends.  Leaves 
ovate  lance-shaped,  shortly  stalked,  those 
near  the  flowers  in  pairs.  Flowers  in 
Augu8t,ofa  velvety  puiplish-violettfunnel- 
bell-shaped,  1  in.  or  more  long,  with  an 
inflated  tube  and  a  somewhat  unequal 
limb,  rather  fragrant  at  night. 

Garden  Fstdmias 
The  two  species  above  described  are 
inolnded  here  not  so  much  because  of 
their  value  as  garden  plants,  but  rather 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
parents  of  the  large  and  beautifiil  varieties. 
which  are  now  so  well-known,  P.  nyeta- 
giniflora  was  introduced  in  1628,  and 
P.  violaeea  in  1881,  and  in  1837— the  year 
of  Her  ilfyesty's  accession— the  first 
hybrid  between  the  two  produced  its 
Sowers,  which  even  then  were  considered 
to  be  a  vast  improvement  on  those  of  the 
natnral  species  in  size,  shape,  and  colour. 
ing ;  and  for  more  than  sixty  years  select- 
ing and  hybridising,  crossing  and  inter- 
crossing of  the  choicest  varieties  have 
been  continuously  carried  on.  The  result 
is  that  instead  of  having  only  single  flowers 
abont  2  in.  across  and  simple  in  colour 
there  are  now  forme  4-6  in.  across,  with 
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single  and  double  dowers,  wliile  it  would 
be  impowibte  to  describe  the  inaumerabte 
HhadeB  of  colour  which  exiet,  from  the 
purest  white  to  the  deepeat  violet  through 
rose,  pink,  purple,  magenta,  eiimeon  kc., 
with  intermediate  ahades  in  atreoks, 
blotobes,  bands,  and  all  kinds  of  oombi- 
nations.  Tbe  simple  outline  of  the  origi- 
nal parts  has  also  disappeared,  and  in  its 
place  exist  frilled,  crimped,  cut,  and 
fringed  varieties  rivalling  the  double 
Hegonja  and  Carnation. 

At  one  time  it  was  the  custom  to 
name  almost  every  variation,  bn(  so  many 
extraordinary  forma  appeared  from  aeeds 
that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  pace  with 
them,  and  only  a  few  of  the  very  finest 
and  most  distinct  are  now  singled  out 
for  naming.  All  the  large -flowering  fonnB 
are  known  as  the  granHfloTa  section. 
which  includes  single  white,  striped, 
flaked,  and  firinged  forms,  and  double  ones 
called  fimbriafa,  robuata,  lAliput  ke. 
Every  year  some  new  name  will  be  found 
in  nurservmen's  catalogues,  bat  as  a  rule 
some  of  tne  very  finest  forms  can  be  ob- 
tained from  a  packet  of  mixed  seeds.  Any 
really  excellent  forms  should  be  increased 
by  cuttings,  as  seedlings  never  or  rarely 

Culture  and  Propagation.  -  -  The 
cultivation  of  Petunias  ia  fairly  easy. 
They  hke  a  deep  rich  soil  and  open  sunny 
situations,  and  prodnce  charming  effects 
in  beds  or  borders,  or  trailing  over  the 
sides  of  vases  ftc.  For  outdoor  cultiva- 
tion Petunia  aeeds,  which  are  very  small 
and  require  to  be  carefully  handled,  may 
be  sown  very  thinly,  in  February  or 
March,  on  an  even  sur&oe,  and  barely 
covered  with  fine  sandy  soil.  The 
temperature  should  be  abont  60°  to  66° 
Fahr.  and  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept 
fairly  moist.  When  large  enough  to 
handle,  the  seedlings  may  he  pricked  off 
about  1  in.  apart  in  shallow  boxes  or  pans 
in  a  rich  light  soiL  13y  April  they  will  b« 
ready  for  patting  singly  into  small  pots 
from  which  tbey  may  be  transferred  to 
the  open  border  by  the  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  Jnne.  To  make  sturdy 
buahy  plants,  pinch  out  the  tips  early  and 
gradutjly  give  more  air  and  dwaya  plenty 
of  light. 

Cuttings  of  choice  varieties  may  be 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  Angust,  and 
plunged  in  bottom  heat  of  about  70°  to  75° 
Fahr.  When  well  rooted  the;  may  be 
shifted  to  cooler  quarters  and  after  a  short 


tinoe  potted  up  sin^y.  Until  tbe  Irosty 
weather  sets  in  they  may  be  grown  in  a 
cold  frame,  but  dnring  the  winter  they 
are  safer  on  the  shelves  of  a  warm  green- 
house. In  February  and  March  the  tops 
may  be  taken  off  and  rooted  in  bottom 
heat  in  the  same  way  as  the  cuttings  in 
Aiignst,  and  thos  by  planting-out  time 
two  batohea  of  plants  from  cuttings  will 
be  ready. 

NIEREMBERGIA.— A  genus  con- 
taining about  20  species  of  dwarf  creeping, 
dilhise  or  somewhat  erect  perennial 
herba,  often  slender  and  smooth,  with 
quite  entire  leaves.  Flowers  solitary, 
pale  violet  or  white,  with  an  expanded 
corolla  lobe,  pften  elegant.  Calyx  tubular 
or  bell -shaped,  5 -cleft.  Corolla  tube 
slender,  elongated,  becoming  abruptly  bell- 
or  cup-shaped  at  the  top ;  limb  broadly 
5-Iobed,  plaited.  Stamens  6,  attached  at 
tbe  top  of  the  tube  or  slightly  protruding, 
ihe  top  one  small,  the  other  4  didyna- 
mous  (2  long,  2  short).  Frait  a  many- 
seeded  2-eelled  capsule. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— Weirem- 
bergias  thrive  best  in  a  rich  and  some- 
what heavy  soil,  and  prefer  sunny  poei- 
tiona.  For  outdoor  oi^tivation  tbey  may 
be  grown  like  tender  a-tinnftla  and  raised 
firom  seeds  sown  in  heat  about  Febroary 
or  March,  Ibe  seedlings  being  pricked  off 
into  pots  or  pans,  and  gradusJlj'  hardened 
off  in  a  cooler  atmosphere  and  with  plenty 
of  light.  They  may  also  be  increased  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  in  spring, 
from  plants  that  have  been  wintered  in 
the  greenhouse  or  frame  or  frxim  those 
raised  from  seeds  sown  in  autumn. 
Inserted  in  sandy  soil  with  a  little  bottom 
beat  they  soon  root,  and  may  then  be 
potted  on  and  haniened  off  like  the 
seedlings. 

N.  cftljciaa.--A  tender  glandular  and 
downy  species,  native  of  Buenos  Ayree. 
Stems  procumbent,  bearing  opposite  and 
alternate  roundish  obovate  stalked 
leaves.  Flowers  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, white,  with  a  yellowish  tube  and 
a  yeUow  base. 

Culfure  de.  as  atiove. 

N.  Glicanlis.  —  A  smooth  erect  very 
slender-stemmed  plant,  6-12  in.  hi^ 
native  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Leaves  linear 
lance-ahaped,  acnte  or  bluntish.  Flowers 
in  May.  usually  lilac  with  a  yellow  centre 
and  a  slender  ^andular  tube. 

Culture  (tc,  as  above. 
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N.  fnitcsceiw.  —  A  haDdsome  shrubb; 
species  1-tJ  ft.  high,  native  of  the 
Chili&n  Andei,  with  lineai'  leaves  1^'2 
in.  loDg.  Flovers  in  early  Bummer, 
about  1  in.  kcrosB,  delicate  blue  shaded 
to  white  at  the  edges,  densely  produced 
on  Flax-like  stems.  There  is  a  pure  white 
variety  called  albi/lora. 

Culture  tie.  as  above.  Thie  species  is 
as  a  rule  hardy  in  the  mildest  parts  of 
the  British  Islands  when  the  winters  are 
not  very  severe.  It  ie  wiae  however  to 
make  provision  to  reproduce  it  from  cut- 
tings or  seeds  in  spring. 

N.  gradUi.—A  beautiful  tender  downv 
species,  native  of  Buenos  Ajres,  with 
erect  stems  and  blnntlyUnear  somewhat 
spoon-shaped  leaves.  Flowers  prodaoed 
verv  freely  in  summer,  white  streaked 
with  purple,  having  a  yellow  centre  and 
a  very  long  tnbe,  borne  at  the  tips  of  the 
young  branches. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above.  Although  often 
grown  in  pots  for  greenhouse  and  con- 
servatory decoration  this  is  a  gracefol 
plant  for  the  rock  garden  in  warm  sonny 
positions  dnring  the  summer.  It  may 
be  increased  by  seeds  sown  in  spring  and 
autuEon,  and  also  by  cuttings  in  spring. 

N.  rivnlarU  {WhiU  Cup).  —  A 
charming  perennial  from  La  Plata  with 
slender  oreepingand  rooting  stems  bearing 
bluntly  oblong  or  spoon-shaped  leaves 
varying  in  tdze.  Flowers  in  late  summer, 
1-2  in.  across,  bell-shaped,  white,  with  a 
yellowish  and  sometimes  a  rosy  tinge, 
and  having  a  very  slender  tube  l-3j  in. 
long. 

Culttcre  and  Propagation.  —  This  is 
the  hardiest  and  best  of  all  Nierembergias. 
It  likes  moist  sandy  soil  and  partially 
shaded  situations  where  its  stems  can 
ramble  freely.  Grown  in  broad  patches 
it  is  an  effective  plant  in  the  rook  garden 
or  border,  as  its  beautiful  flowers  which 
appear  just  above  the  foliage  suggest  a 
mass  of  Snowdrops  in  the  distance.     The 

Slants  may  also  ba  used  effectively  to. 
rape  the  sides  of  pedestal  vases  in  the 
centreotwhichtallorplontsarc grown.  It 
may  be  increased  by  seeds  or  cuttings  in 
spring,  or  by  detaching  the  rooted  portions 
of  the  stem  to  make  separate  plants. 

SCHIZANTHUS  (BcTTBBFLr  or 
Feinob  Flowbb).  —  A  genus  containing 
about  7  species  of  erect  annual  more  or 
less  clammy  herbs,  all  natives  of  Chili. 
Leaves  often  pinnately  cut  into  incised  or 


toothed  segmenU.  Flowers  beautifully 
cut  or  fri^ed,  variously  coloured,  and 
borne  in  terminal  cymes.  Calyx  deeply 
6-cleft  into  linear  lobes.  Corolla  tube 
short  or  elongated,  cylindrical;  limb 
spreading,  oblique,  plaited,  rather  2-lipped, 
imbricated,  the  lips  being  unequally  lobed- 
Fertile  stamens  2,  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  tube,  protruding.  Capsule  membra- 
nous, many-seeded. 

Culture  and  Propagation,  ~  The 
Fringe  Flowers  may  be  treated  as  hardy 
and  half-hardy  annuals  and  tiourish  in  a 
rich  sandy  loam.  They  are  useful  plants 
for  the  border  or  in  masses  or  beds  by 
themselves,  producing  a  fine  effect.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  in  heat  in  February  and 
Uarch,  the  seedlings  being  ready  far 
planting  out  at  the  end  of  May.  When 
required  for  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
decoration  in  pots,  they  are  best  raised 
from  seeds  sown  in  August  and  September, 
and  grown  on  during  winter  in  tight  airy 
bouses,  or  in  cold  fi^mes  free  fr«m  frost. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  they  may  he 
shifted  into  larger  pots  in  good  rich  soil, 
when  they  will  devebp  into  fine  speci- 
mens, especially  if  ted  with  a  little  liquid 
manor e  occasionally. 

S.  condidua. — A  pretty  speoiee  about 
2  ft.  high,  with  deeply  out  and  divided 
leaves  and  a  wealth  of  white  irregularly 
out  flowers  in  Jnly. 

Culture  tfc.  as  above.  Sow  seeds  in 
February  or  March,  and  plant  ont  in 
May. 

S.  GnUuum.  —A  handsome  bushy 
half-hardy  annual  or  biennial  about  2  ft. 
high,  with  leaves  once  or  twice  pinnately 
ont  into  deep-toothed  segments.  Flowers 
in  great  profusion  froni  Jane  to  October, 
large,  lileio  or  rose,  the  under  lip  yellow, 
tinged  with  lilac.  There  is  a  white- 
flowered  variety. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  Treat  like  8. 
ctimiufut. 

S.  Hookeri  is  similar  to  S.  Qrahami 
in  habit,  height  and  division  of  the 
foliage,  but  has  pale  rosy  flowers  with  a 
yellow  upper  lip,  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
lower  lip  being  furnished  with  2  long 
horns.    Stamens  protruding. 

Culture  tfc.  as  above.  Treat  like  S. 
candidua. 

S.  pinnatus  (S.  Evaniianua ;  S.  pin. 
nalifidui;  S.  porrigmi).  —  A  beautiful 
downy  annual  about  2  ft.  high,  with 
leaves  once  or  twice  pinnately  and  ele- 
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gftntly  out  into  entire,  toothed,  or  deeply 
inoieed  lobes.  Flowere  from  Jnne  to 
October  ;  lower  lip  light  or  dark  violet  or 
lilac,  with  a,  hooded,  2-clett  middle  lobe ; 
upper  lip  pole  lilac,  the  middle  lobe  being 
more  or  lesB  yellowiah  and  spotted  with 
purple,  or  violet. 

This  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  Fringe 
Flowers,  and  nuraeroua  forma  of  it  have 
been  produced,  auch  aa  atroparpureui, 
deep  pnrple  with  a  dark  centre ;  eandi- 
dittitmu,  a  pure  white  variety ;  roteui, 
a  ohartniog  variety  having  rosy  floweia 
apotted  with  red.  There  le  also  a  com- 
paol  rose- coloured  form  and  one  called 
Tom  Tkutnb  soarcely  a  foot  bigh,  which 
are  eaid  to  come  trae  firom  BeedJs.  Papi- 
liona^eut  has  violet  flowere  with  deeper 
ehades  and  stripes,  and  a  spot  of  creamy 
yellow  at  the  baae  of  the  middle  lobe  of 
the  lower  lip.  Prieifiia  every  old  while- 
flowered  form.  A  packet  of  mixed  seeds 
will  give  most  of  theee  varieties  and  many 
other  variations. 

Culture  and  PropagaUoji,  —  S.  pin- 
natui  and  its  varieties  being  hardy  are 
as  a  rule  easily  raised  from  aeeda  aown 
in  the  open  border  in  March  and  April. 
Tliey  are  alao  valuable  for  early  spring 
flowering  in  greenhouaes,  for  which  pur- 
pose tbey  must  be  raised  from  seeda  sown 
ID  August  and  September. 

S.  retnsus. — This  is  considered  to  be 
a  variety  of  5.  Qrahami,  and  ia  distin- 
KUished  by  its  leas  cat  leavea  and  much 
larger  flowera  of  a  deep  loae  ooloar,  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  upper  lip  being 
blotched  with  yellow  near  the  apex. 
There  is  a  pure  white  form. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  Tbey  may  both 
be  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  heat  in 
February  or  March  and  planted  out  at 
the  end  of  May. 

SALPIGLOSSIS  (Trumpbt 
ToKauE).  —  A  small  genus  of  2  or  8 
closely  related  species  of  annufJ,  biennial, 
or  perennial,  clammy  downy  herbs,  with 
en^e.  sinuate-tootbed  or  pinnately  cut 
leaves.  Flowers  few,  rather  long-atalked, 
often  rather  large  and  handsome.  Calyx 
tubular,  5-cleft.  Corolla  obliquely  funnel- 
shaped,  with  a  broadly  bell-shaped  throat ; 
lobes  5,  plaited,  emarginate,  erect -spread- 
ing. Perfect  stamena  4,  didynamouB 
a  long,  2  short),  not  protruding.  Disc 
fleehy,  somewhat  2-lobed.  Ovary  sessile, 
2-celled ;  style  thread-like,  with  a  dilated 
disc -like  or    broadly   2-lobed    stigma. 


S.  linearis  (Petunia  intermedia).  — 
This  species  is  occaaionolly  seen.  It  is  a 
native  of  Argentina  and  has  linear  oblong 
entire  and  purple  flowers,  the  edges  of 
which  are  paler  in  colour,  while  the  tube 
is  striped  with  yellow.  There  ia  a  6ner 
form  called  grandifiora. 

Cullitre  and  Propagation.  —  This  is 
not  quite  hardy  in  the  colder  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  It  ia  a  perennial  and  grows  in 
ordinary  good  and  well-drained  garden 
soil  iu  warm  situationa.  It  may  oe  in- 
creased by  division  in  spring,  or  by  seeds 
sown  in  gentle  heat  in  the  same  way  as 
recommended  (or  the  annual  varieties. 

S.  sinuata,  —  This  charming  Chilian 
annual  has  been  known  at  various  times 
under  the  namea  of  atropurpurea,  aurea, 
boTclayana,  cocriiiea,  /lava,  pieia, 
straminea,  and  variaHlia,  all  of  which 
ore  reallj'  forms  of  the  same  speciea.  It 
grows  about  2  ft.  high,  the  lower  leaves 
being  stalked,  elliptic  oblong,  sinuate- 
toothed  or  pinnately  out ;  the  upper  ones 
more  entire,  Flowera  during  the  aummer 
months  in  great  prolHiaion,  2  8  in.  across, 
varioualy  coloured  and  veined,  and 
remarkably  beautiful.  The  names  given 
above  aa  synonyms  indicate  slightly  the 
variety  of  the  colour,  bnt  orange,  salmon, 
cerise,  violet,  purple,  crimson,  and  all 
intermediate  shades  are  repreaented. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Pertiap* 
there  is  no  other  aimual  which  excites 
such  admiration  as  the  Salpigloasis,  and  it 
is  a  flower  that  should  be  seen  in  every 
garden.  It  ia  easily  raised  from  aeedi 
sown  in  heat  in  February  and  March,  and 
planted  out  at  the  end  of  May  or  beginning 
otJune.  They  do  not  much  lUce  transplant- 
ing, and  this  operation  therefore  ahoiild 
be  done  carefully  with  as  little  injury  to 
the  roots  aa  poasible.  Or  aeeda  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground  in  April  and 
May  in  warm  open  situations  in  good  rich 
■  soil  where  they  ore  to  blossom.  The 
seeds  being  minute  should  scarcely  be 
covered  vrith  a  aprinkling  of  fine  laady 
soil,  and  gently  watered  with  a  flne-rosed 
water-pot-  The  seedlings  may  be  thinned 
out  6-8  in.  apart.  When  grown  in  boda 
by  themselves  (hey  present  a  truly  charm- 
ing sight  when  in  bloom,  so  rich  and 
variable  are  the  colours. 
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annual  herbs,  with  qaite  entire  mem- 
bnuiouB  leAves,  and  blue,  violet,  or  white 
flowcTB,  borne  einglj  in  the  leaf  axiU,  or 
in  one-sided  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the 
bronchea.  Calyx  lubolor  bell- shaped, 
4-5-  toothed  or  iobed.  Corolla  tnbe 
ebngated,  Btraight,  dilated  at  the  top, 
invited  from  the  twisting  of  the  stalk, 
limb  spreading  2-1ipped.  Fertile  stamens 
4,  didynamons  (2  long,  2  short)  often  with 
fringed  filaments.  Ovary  shortly  stollied, 
2-celled,  style  thread-like,  thickened  and 
corrugated  above,  with  a  dilated  2-Iobed 
stigma.  Capsule  membranous  or  some- 
what leathery,  more  or  less  enclosed  by 
(he  calyx.    Seeds  minute. 

Culture  omd  Propagation.  —  Brow- 
allios  are  elegant  annuals  usually  grown 
in  pots  for  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
decoration.  Treated  in  the  same  way  as 
other  tender  annuals  they  may  be  grown 
suocessMly  in  the  open  air  during  the 
summer  months.  They  may  be  raised 
from  Bccdfl  sown  in  heat  in  February  and 
MoToh,  and  transferred  at  the  end  of  May 
or  beginning  of  June  in  beds  by  them- 


B.  eUta. — A  beautiful  Peruvian  annual 
about  18  in.  high  with  oval  taper-pointed 

glossy  green  leaves,  and  deep  blue  flowers 
having  a  glandular  hairy  calyx.  There  is 
a  variety  with  pure  white  Sowers,  and  one 
called  gratidifiora  with  pole  blue  tlowers 
lai^er  than  those  of  the  type. 

B.  etata  is  the  species  generally  grown 
for  outdoor  decoration,  but  the  following 
may  also  be  grown  in  the  some  way  U 
seeds  can  be  obtained,  viz. :  B.  d«mi»ia,  a 
Central  American  species  6-12  in.  high, 
with  clear  pale  blue  Sowers ;  B.  grandii- 
Jlora,  1-8  ft.  high,  native  of  Peru,  with 
white  or  very  pue  lilac  flowers  having  a 
greenish-yellow  tube  ;  B.  Boetli,  a  dense 
compact  species  lj-2  ft.  high  from  the 
RocKy  Mountains,  with  beautiful  delicate 
sky-blue  or  white  flowers  with  a  yellow 
tube ;  and  B.  viieota  (also  known  as  B. 
pulchella,  and  B.  CieranalcovtMki),  a  W. 
Indian  species,  12-18  in.,  having  deep  blue 
flowers  with  a  white  blotch  in  the  centre. 


LXXXI.    SCROPHULARINE^-FojtglOTC  Order 

A  large  order  of  herbs,  undershrubs,  or  Bhnibs  or  small  trees,  usually  scent- 
leBS,  but  Bometimea  fetid,  rarely  aromatio,  smooth  or  bairy,  sometimes  clammy. 
Leaves  in  a  fevr  genera  all  alternate,  but  in  most  the  lower  ones  or  all  opposite 
or  verticillate.  Stipules  none.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  mostly  irregular. 
Calyx  inferior,  persistent,  with  5,  rarely  4,  teeth  or  lobes.  Corolla  gamo- 
petolous,  sometimes  almost  tubeless  rotate  or  broadly  bell-shaped,  sometimes 
with  an  elongated  cylindrical  and  ventdcose  tube,  or  broadened  above ;  limb 
4-5-,  very  rarely  6-8-lobed,  lobes  equally  spreading  or  more  or  less  2-Upped. 
Perfect  stamens  often  i,  didynamous  (2  long,  2  short),  or  only  2  attached  to 
the  corolla  tube,  and  alternating  with  the  lobes,  the  fifth  stamen  often  absent 
or  reduced  to  an  actherless  staminode.  Ovary  superior,  sessile,  entire,  per- 
fectly or  imperfectly  2-celled.  Style  simple,  entire,  or  2-lobed  at  the  apex. 
Fruit  a  capsule,  rarely  a  berry.     Seeds  very  numerous. 

This  important  order  contains  nearly  160  genera  and  about  1900  species 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world  from  the  coldest  regions  to  the  hottest  part  of 
the  Tropics. 


VERBA5CUM  (Mullein).— This 
genus  contains  100  to  140  species,  accord- 
ing to  various  authors,  of  biennial  herbs, 
ruely  perennials  or  undershrubs,  more  or 
less  clothed  with  a  woolly  or  floccose  down, 
dwarf  and  mnoh-branched,  the  branches 
sometimes  spiny.  Often  tall  and  erect 
in    growth,   leaves    all    alternate,  often 


softlyhairy,qwte  entire,  crenulate,  sinuate- 
toothed  or  pinnately  cut.  Flowers  in 
simple  or  branched  Hpikes  or  racemes  at 
the  ends  of  the  branobes,  solitary  or  clus- 
tered in  the  axils  of  the  bracts,  yellow, 
brownish- purple,  or  red,  rarely  wbit«. 
Calyx  deeply  S-cleft  or  parted,  rarely  shortly 
6-toothed.    Corolla  more  or  less  rotate. 
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rarely  eoncave,  with  6  bro»d  nearly  equal 
lobes.  StameOB  5  attached  to  the  base 
of  the  corolla,  the  filaments  of  the  R 
npp«r  or  all  wooUy-bearded.  Capsule 
globose  obloDg  or  ovoid  with  nniueroae 
wrinkled  seeds. 

Catlura  and  Propagatioji. — Ths  Mol- 
leinB  are  as  easy  to  grow  as  the  Foxgloves, 
and  onee  they  have  been  introdoced  into 
a  garden  will  usually  take  core  of  them- 
selves, appearing  year  after  year.  They 
flonrish  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil,  in 
which  seeds  may  be  sown  in  spring  or  in 
autumn  when  ripe.  The  following  oie  a 
few  of  the  best  Mulleins  for  the  garden : — 

V.  Chain  {Nettltd-leaved  Mullein).— 
A  perennial  species  native  of  Central 
and  S.  Europe,  about  8-10  ft.  high,  with 
green  Nettle-like  orenate  leaves  woolly 
beneath,  the  lower  ones  stalked,  wedge- 
shaped  at  the  base,  upper  ones  sessile, 
rounded.  Flowers  in  summer,  yellow 
with  purple  filaments  in  the  centre,  in 
loose  many  .flowered  clusters  on  paniculate 


Culture  itc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  or  division  of  the  roots,  and  may  be 
nsed  with  effect  in  borders  or  in  groups 
in  wild  grassy  parts. 

V.  nignini  (Dark  Mullein). — A  pretty 
British  and  European  perennial  2^8  ft. 
high,  with  angular  Htems  and  stalked 
ovate -oblong,  or  oblong  lance -shaped, 
often  heart-shaped  crenate  leaves,  the 
lower  ones  sometimes  1  fL  long.  Flowers 
from  June  to  October,  j-}  in.  ooross, 
yellow,  with  bearded  purple  filomeats. 
Dome  in  almost  sirnple  racemes,  many  in 
each  bract-axil.  Ttiaie  is  a  handsome 
form  album  with  pure  white  flowers,  and 
an  Alderney  variety,  lomontoium,  has 
woollier  leaves  and  smaller  flowers  than 
the  type. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  Hay  be  grown 
and  inoreased  like  V.  Chaixi. 

V.  olympicnm. — A  splendid  perennial 
6-6  or  even  10  ft.  high,  native  of  the  Le- 
vant. Leaves  broadly  lonoe-shaped,  taper- 
pointed,  woolly  beneath,  and  in  rosettes  at 
the  base.  Flowers  in  summer,  about  IJ 
in.  across,  bright  golden -yellow. 

CvMure  tic.  as  above.  Requires  same 
treatment  oa  V.  ChauEi, 

V.  phlomtridei. — A  handsome  S.  Euro- 
pean Mollein  S-0  (t.  high  in  deep  rich 
soil.  Leaves  at  the  base  oblong  doubly 
inciaed  or  crenate ;  upper  ones  short  blunt, 


or  the  intermediate  ones  somewhat  augn- 
lar  and  deonrrent.  Flowers  in  summer 
aknost  till  the  frost,  bri^t  jeUow,  in  olns- 
tered  racemes. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  A  fine  plant  for 
groups  on  the  gross  in  pleasure  grounds. 

V.  phceniceum  (V.  ferruginewm). — A 
biennial  species  native  of  8.  Europe,  S  ft. 
or  more  high,  with  ovate  or  oblong  stalked 
entire  or  coarsely  crenate  leaves,  smooth 
above,  downy  beneath,  the  upper  ones 
being  few  and  small.  Flowers  fnim  May 
to  August,  about  1  in.  across,  very  variable 
in  colour — white,  violet,  lilac,  rose,  purple 
and  red  forms  being  in  eiistenee.  A 
bronzy -coloured  form  named  cuprsunt  is 
a  hybrid  between  this  speeies  and  an 
orange-flowered  one  called  ovaU/oUam. 

Culture  /t-c.  ae  above. 

V.  pjnunidatum. — A  pretty  Caueosian 
species  8  ft.  or  more  high  with  doubly 
crenate  leaves,  the  lower  ones  large 
stalked,  narrowed  al  the  hose,  the  upper 
ones  sessile,  lobed  at  the  base.  Flowers 
yellow,  clustered,  in  hoary  pyramidal 
panicles  1-2  ft.  long. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  There  are 
several  other  MuUeins  to  be  seen  ooeasion- 
ally  in  botanic  gardens,  where  they  are  (rf 
interest  as  showing  the  variation  in  the 

CELSIA. — A  genus  containing  abont 
80  species  of  Mullein-like  tctll  or  dwarf, 
woolly  or  smooth,  biennial  or  perennial 
herbs.  Leaves  alternate  crenate,  sinuate 
toothed,  deeply  incised  or  cut.  Flowers 
yellow,  purple,  or  red  in  simple  or  rarely 
branched  racemes  or  spikes  at  the  en^ 
of  the  shoots.  Calyx  deeply  5- cleft. 
Corolla  spreading  rotate  with  S  broad 
lobes.  Stamens  4,  2  long  and  2  short,  or 
nearly  equal,  attaobed  to  the  base  of  the 
corolla,  the  filaments  often  bearded. 
The  Celsias  resemble  the  Mulleins  very 
mnch  in  appearance,  but  may  be  always 
distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the 
blossoms  having  4  instead  of  5  stamens. 

Culture  and  Propagatum.  —  Celsias 
flourish  in  the  milder  parts  of  the 
kingdom  in  ordinary  good  and  well- 
drained  garden  soil,  but  like  most  other 
plants  they  respond  to  good  cultivation. 
In  southern  parts  they  may  be  nused 
from  seeds  sown  in  the  open  air  when 
ripe,  or  in  spring,  but  in  less  favoured 
spots  plants  may  be  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  gentle  heat  about  March.    In 
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thia  way  pluits  may  be  obbuned  for  the 
open  border  by  the  end  of  May.  Where 
the  plants  ue  not  tresited  as  annoftlE  in 
this  way,  they  miky  also  be  increaaed  by 
means  of  cuttings  inserted  in  cold  frames 
in  late  summer  and  planted  out  the 
following  spring.  They  may  be  and  often 
are^own  oa  pot  plants  for  the  decoration 
of  the  cool  conservatory. 

C.  Arctnrua.  —  A  pretty  eub- 
shmbby  species,  8-9  feet  high,  native 
of  Crete,  with  lower  leaves  lyrate,  upper 
ones  oblong.  Flowers  from  July  to 
September,  golden -yellow,  with  pnrple- 
bearded  stamen  filaments. 

CulUiTe  <fe-  as  above. 

C  cretica. — k  handsome  biennial  8-6 
ft.  high,  with  downy  lyrate-oblong  lower 
leaves  and  ovate-oblong  serrate  upper  ones. 
Flowers  in  June  and  July,  bright  yellow, 
2  in.  or  more  across,  with  a  pnrple-red 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  2  upper  narrower 
petals.  There  is  a  finer  flowered  form 
called  graiwHJIoTa. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

CALCEOLARIA  (Slippke  Flowkb). 
A  genus  containing  about  120  species  of 
herbs,  undershruba  or  shnba  with  oppo- 
site or  verticillate,  but  rarely  alternate 
leaves,  and  yellow,  white,  ot  purplish 
flowers  in  terminal  or  axillary  many- 
fiowered  panicles  or  cymes.  Calyx  4. 
parted.  Corolla  with  a  very  short  tube ; 
umb  eoncave  2-Iobed ;  upper  lobe  small, 
entire;  lower  one  much  larger,  entire, 
concave,  inflated,  or  slipper -shaped  (popu- 
lariy  termed  '  pouches  '  or  '  pockets '}. 
Stamens  2,  lateral,  attached  near  the 
base  of  the  corolla ;  a  third  one  very 
rarely  present ;  others  rudimentary  or 
deficient.  Stylo  not  thickened  at  the 
apex.  Capsule  ovoid-conical  containing 
nnmerous  small  seeds. 

Calture  and  FTOpagation.  —  Only  a 
few  natural  species  of  Calceolaria  are  in 
cultivation,  and  these  not  very  well- 
known  except  in  botanic  gardens.  None 
of  them  appears  to  be  hardy,  although 
some  of  the  shrubby  kinds  will  stand  a 
mild  winter  in  the  o^n  sir  fairly  well 
Bontb  of  the  Thames  m  sheltered  spots. 
What  are  known  as  '  herbaceous  '  Caloeo- 
lariaa — beautiful  plants  with  large  tender 
green  leaves  and  masses  of  large  and 
elegantly  blotched  flowers  of  various 
colours — have  been  developed  firam  the 
intermixing  of  such  natural  species  as 
C.   arachnoidea,   C.   corymboMa,  and   C. 


crenatifiora,  all  Chilian  plants,  probably 
not  now  in  cultivation  at  all.  Their 
progeny  are  now  known  in  gardens  under 
the  name  of  C.  hvrbacta,  and  as  they  all 
require  greenhonse  treatment  almost 
fir<nn  start  to  finish,  they  scarcely  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  work.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  however,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  with  light  airy  frames  and  green- 
houses, that  they  ore  fairly  easy  to  grow 
successfully.  I^e  finest  plants  are 
usually  obtained  from  seeds  sown  in 
June,  but  in  northern  ports  of  the 
country  it  ifl  wise  to  sow  about  the 
middle  of  May-  A  rich  firm  moist 
sandy  soil  should  be  used,  and  the  seeds 
sown  in  either  pots  or  pans,  which  must, 
as  one  of  the  first  esaentials  to  success,  be 
thorooghly  well-drained.  The  seed  being 
minute  must  be  sown  carefiitly  and 
evenly,  and  after  a  gentle  watering  may 
be   covered   with   a   sheet   of   glass   and 

E laced  in  a  moist  shady  part  ot  Uie  green- 
onae,  or  cold  frame.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
place  them  in  too  high  a  temperature. 
Id  nine  or  ten  days  the  seedlings  wiU 
appear,  and  aa  soon  as  the  second  leaf 
has  been  developed  they  may  be  carefully 
pricked  off,  about  1  in.  apart,  into  a  com- 
post consisting  ot  3  .parte  of  leaf  soil  to  1 
of  rich  loam,  with  a  fiur  sprinkling  of 
silver  sand.  They  should  then  be  trans- 
ferred to  an  old  spent  hotbed  and  placed 
near  the  glass,  receiving  a  fine  sprinkling 
overhead.  For  a  few  days  they  must  be 
kept  shaded  from  the  hot  sun  and  with- 
out air.  In  about  a  month's  time  they 
will  be  ready  for  potting  singly  into  2^  in. 
pots,  and  ^ould  be  again  shaded  and 
sprinkled  until  they  have  recovered.  In 
soccesaive  pottings  more  rich  loam  than 
before  should  be  osed^about  half  loam 
and  half  leaf  soil  with  silver  sand  is  the 
best  compost,  into  which  the  plants  may 
be  potted  rather  lirmly.  During  the 
winter  months  as  little  heat  as  possible 
should  be  given,  and  an  abundance  of  air, 
always  provided  the  atmosphere  is  genial 
and  not  too  cold  or  frosty.  In  March  the 
plants  may  receive  their  last  shift  into 
larger  pots,  and  if  they  can  be  grown  in 
frames  with  a  northern  aspect  so  much 
the  better.  On  this  occasion  a  compost 
consisting  of  8  parts  rich  loam,  1  part 
well- decomposed  leaf  soil,  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  rough  charcoal  and  crushed  oyster- 
ahelle  will  prove  very  substantial  and  safe. 
By  Uay  and  June  they  will  be  a  glorious 
mass  of  colour— just   about   12  months 
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aStAT  the  seed  was  sown.  One  word  m  to 
■selecting  seedlingB.  Do  not  alwftj'a  dis- 
oftrd  the  weak  and  prick  out  the  strong. 
Very  often  wckk  seedlipgs  are  of  • 
choicer  or  more  arUtocntio  strain,  and  if 
carefolly  handled  will  produce  flowers  far 
HUperior  to  those  of  the  stronger  looking 

Qreenfly  and  Slugs  are  the  chief  ene- 
mica  of  the  herbaceous  Cotoeolaria.  The 
Cornier  may  be  got  rid  of  by  fiunigating, 
the  latter  only  by  carefully  watohiiig 
and  killing  by  hand.  The  Oreenfly  often 
Ket  on  the  under  snrfooe  of  the  leavea, 
and  it  is  therefore  neoeasary  to  lift  these 
ftoni  time  to  time,  and  if  any  be  present 
remove  them  with  a  small  brush. ' 

Speaking  generally  over-watering  the 
plants  should  be  avoided,  and  also  too 
muoh  feeding  witii  liquid  and  other 
manures.  A  (air  supply  may  be  given, 
but  too  much  promotes  leaf  growth  at  the 
expense  of  the  flowers.  Weak  liquid 
manure  from  cows,  horses,  and  sheep 
with  a  little  soot  added  ia  an  excellent 
Btimulant,  bnt  should  not  be  need  until 
the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots. 

The  shrubby  Calceolarias  may  also  ha 
raised  from  seed,  but  they  do  not  require 
such  earefut  treatment  as  the  herbaceous 
kinda.  The  plants  so  much  used  for 
bedding  oat  in  summer  are  usually  ob- 
tained from  cuttings.  These  are  inBert«d 
in  rich,  very  aandy,  loamy  soil  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Plump  aide  shoots 
without  flower  spikes  autke  the  best 
cuttings.  The  lower  pair  or  two  of  leaves 
tura  stripped  oCT,  and  a  transverse  cut 
mado  beneath  a  joint.  The  cuttings 
most  be  inserted  firmly  and  afterwards 
gently  watered  so  ae  to  settle  the  soil 
around  them.  The  cold  frames  in  which 
they  arc  placed  should  be  kept  oloae  and 
sliadod  for  a  few  days,  but  afterwards 
light  and  air  may  be  given  &eely. 
During  the  winter  frost  must  be  kept  out 
by  means  of  mats  or  litter,  but  air  should 
bo  given  on  all  genial  days  and  as  much 
light  as  possible.  The  tops  may  be 
pmched  out  to  make  the  plants  bushy, 
and  about  March  or  April  they  may  be 
potted  and  af;aiu  grown  on  in  frames 
until  the  end  of  May  when  tlicy  can  be 
transferred  to  the  flower  garden.  In 
spring  cuttings  of  the  tope  may  also  be 
rooted  in  hotbeda  in  rich  sandy  soil,  and 
if  properly  bandied  very  few  will  fail. 
When  rooted  they  may  be  transferred  to 
boxes    or   placed  singly  in  small    pots. 


Very  hot  dry  seasons  are  injnrioss  to 
Calceolarias.  White  they  do  not  like 
stagnant  moisture,  they  also  dislike  a  dry 
soil.  They  should  then  under  en^ 
circumstances  receive  plenty  of  water, 
and  if  the  soil  is  neh  in  vegebible 
manure  and  humus  they  will  thrive. 

The  heat  shrabby  Calceolarias  for 
bedding  are :  Bijou,  dark  red  flower*. 
very  free ;  Oaine't  Yellow,  very  free- 
flowering  yellow  variety;  Oeneral  Have- 
lock,  crimson -scarlet  ;  Oolden  Gem, 
bright  yellow,  very  free,  and  the  kind 
most  generally  grown ;  Sparkle,  crimson- 
gold,  dwarf  and  compact;  Victoria,  deep 
raaroon. 

These  shrubby  Calceolarias  are  abo 
supposed  to  be  developed  from  0.  rugota, 
described  below. 

The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  the  natural 
species  sometimes  met  with  in  gardens. 
They  are  mostly  natives  of  the  South 
American  mountains  at  elevations  ran- 
ging from  18,000  to  14,000  ft.,  and  there- 
fore very  temperate  and  even  frosty  at 
times. 

C.  alba.  —  A  lovely  Chilian  shrubby 
species  8-4  ft.  high,  somewhat  clammy 
and  resinous  to  tiie  touch,  and  bearing 
linear  remotely  serrated  leaves  2-8  in. 
long,  and  forked  racemes  of  pure  white 
flowers  in  June. 

Culture  lie.  as  above  for  the  shrabby 
kinds.  This  species  has  proved  hardy  in 
the  neighbourtiood  of  London  in  warm 
sheltered  spots  near  walls.  Increased 
by  cuttings  in  hotbeds  or  cold  frames, 
or  by  seeds. 

C.  ampleicicanHs. — A  charming  loose- 
growing  Peruvian  species  lj-2  ft.  hi^ 
with  herbaceous  stems  and  ovate-oUong 
taper- pointed,  stem -clasping,  softly  hairy 
leaves  8  4  in.  long.  Flowers  in  summer, 
Boft  lemon-yellow,  in  umbel-like  clusters. 
To  thorouf;hly  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
this  species  it  should  be  grown  in  bold 
groups  or  masses. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
euttinga  in  gentle  heat  or  cold  frames. 
Also  seeds.     Not  hardy. 

C.  andina.  —  A  native  of  the  Chilian 
Andes  with  a  somewhat  shrubby  habit. 
broadly  stalked,  oblong  ovate  wrinkled 
loaves,  and  panicles  of  yellow  flowers  at 
the  ends  of  the  ahoots- 

CuUure  Sc.  as  above. 

C.  dwlidomoides.— A  Peruvian  annual, 
about    I   ft.  high,   with  yellow  doweis. 
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ThiB  ia  very  rarely  met  with,  but  has 
been  recorded  in  Irish  gardens. 

Culture  de.  m  above.  Seeds  sown  in 
heat  in  early  spring,  and  planted  out  in 
May  or  June. 

C.  fuch^vfoliA,  —  A  handsome  Peru- 
vian apeoies  of  a  shrubby  nature.  It 
grows  2-8  ft.  high,  and  has  ovate  serrate 
leaves  very  much  resembling  those  of 
some  Fnchffias.  The  clear  yellow  blossonjs 
are  borne  in  late  lununer  and  antumn, 
the  two  lips  being  almost  equal,  but  the 
lower  one  more  pouch-like  than  the  upper. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  This  species 
tikes  cool  and  ahaded  spots  in  the  garden 
during  the  annuner  months,  but  it  is  not 
hardy  enough  for  our  wintera. 

C.  hjHOpifolia.  —  A  shrubby  Chilian 
species,  1-2  ft.  high,  with  sessfle  linear 
lance-shaped  acutisb  entire  leaves. 
Flowers  irom  May  to  Angust,  clear 
yellow,  whitish  beneath,  not  hardy. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  Increased  like 
C.alla. 

C.  keUyaiUL  —  An  interesting  hybrid 
between  Cjilanto^nea  and  C.Folhergilli 
(the  latter  not  now  in  cultivation  pro- 
bably) with  abort  downy  atema  6-9  in. 
high,  and  almost  spoon-shaped,  irregu- 
1mi^  toothed  leaves,  in  rosettes,  aU 
springing  from  the  root,  and  mote  or  less 
aensely  covered  on  both  aidea  with  soft 
white  nairs.  Flowers  in  summer,  nearly 
1  in.  across,  deep  yellow,  with  numerous 
brown  dots,  3-3  together  on  a  stalk. 

Culture  lie.  aa  above.  This  ia  a  hardy 
plant,  and  may  be  grown  in  the  rockery 
or  border  in  weU-droined  sandy  soil. 

C.  Pavoiii.  — A  Pemvian  species,  2-4 
ft.  high,  with  herbaceous  stems,  and 
perfoliate,  broadly  ovate,  coarsely  toothed, 
wrinkled  leaves,  covered  with  soft  whitish 
down  on  both  sidea.  Flowers  from  June 
to  September,  rich  yeUow  and  brown,  in 
large  terminal  clusters.  A  hybrid  named 
C.  Burbidgei  has  been  obtained  between 
this  species  and  C.  fuckriafoUa.  It  ia  a 
strong- growing  plant  with  yellow  flowers. 

CuUure  ite.  as  above.  Increased  by 
cuttings  or  seeds.  Not  haxAj,  bat 
effective  during  its  outdoor  period  of 
blooming. 

C.  plantaginea.  -  A  Chilian  stemless 
herbaceous  species,  with  rosettes  of 
radical,  ovate-rhomboid,  aerrate.  downy 
leaves.  Flowers  in  August,  yellow,  1-  S 
on  a  hairy  scape,  about  1  ft.  high.    One 


of  the  parents  of  the  hybrid  C  kellyaaa 
described  above. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

C.  rugOM  (C,  infejn/otta) .—A  shrubby 
species,  1-1}  ft.  high,  native  of  Chili. 
Leaves  more  or  leas  ovate  lance-shaped, 
slightly  toothed,  wrinkled,  rusty  beneath, 
with  winged  stalks,  united  at  the  base. 
Flowers  in  late  summer,  yellow,  in 
terminal  panicles. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above.  The  welt-known 
bedding  Calceolarias  have  been  derived 
&om  this  species,  as  stated  shovs. 

C  Sinclaiii. — A  straggling  half-hardy 
herb,  remarkable  in  being  a  native  of 
New  Zealand.  Leaves  Tnembranous, 
long-staUced,  2-4  in.  long,  oblong  or  ovate- 
oblong,  erenate  toothed  or  slightly  lob«d. 
Flowers  in  Jnne,  pale  lilac  or  Hesh- 
coloured  outmde,  spotted  with  reddish-. 
purple  within,  about  \  in.  across,  between 
hemispherical  and  bell-shaped  in  outline. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above.  Increased  by 
cuttings  or  seeds.  Might  prove  useful 
for  hybridising  with  other  ^)ecieB  or 
varieties  in  cultivation. 

C.  teneUa.  —  A  dwarf  perennial  herb, 
native  of  Chili.  The  whole  plant  is 
covered  with  a  clammy  down,  and  has 
broadly  ovate  erenate  leaves  about  j  in. 
long.  The  flowers  are  golden-yellow  with 
a  few  red  lines  or  spots. 

Culture  dc,  aa  above. 

C.  violacca-  —  A  shrubby  Chilian 
species,  about  2  ft.  high,  with  stalked, 
ovate  lanee- shaped,  coanely  serrate 
leaves,  white  beneath.  Flowers  in  June, 
pale  violet,  spotted  with  deeper  violet 
beneath,  lip  somewhat  helmet-shaped,  or 
rather  the  two  lips  opening  like  a  month 
the  interior  of  which  is  stained  with 
yellow  and  apotteil  with  purple, 

C.  mexicwna  from  Mexico  aomewhat 
resembles  this  species,  but  it  has  flattened 
'  pouches  '  of  small  bright  yellow  blos- 
soms in  August.  It  should  be  grown  in 
bold  mosses  tn  produce  any  effect. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Suitable  for 
warm  borders  and  parts  of  the  rockery. 
May  be  hardy  wiUi  a  little  protection 
in  mild  winters  in  the  south. 

ALONSOA  (MuK Flowku).-  A  sm^ 
genus  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  or 
much-branched  bushes,  with  4 -angled 
herbaceous  branohlsts.  Leaves  mosUy 
opposite  or  temately  whoried.  entire 
or    serrate,    the    upper    ones   brsct-libe. 
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Flowers  scarlet,  od  terminal,  gUndnlar, 
downj  rftceroea.  Calyx  6-parted,  with 
narrow  segments.  CoroUa  invsrted  by 
the  twisting  of  the  pedicel,  apreading, 
rotate,  2-lipped,  almost  withont  a  tube, 
and  having  G  lohea.     Fertile  atamens  4. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — -Alonsooa 
are  easily  grown  in  light,  rich  soil,  either 
in  pots  or  in  the  open  border.  They  are 
increased  by  seeds  sown  in  March  like 
tender  annuals,  and  planted  out  in  May ; 
or  by  outtingB  taken  in  March,  and 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  little  bottom 
heat,  or  in  Angnst  and  rooted  in  a  cold 
frame.  Alonsoas  are  valuable  chiefly  for 
their  brilliant  and  lasting  effect  in  the 
flower  border,  and  in  masses  with  groups 
of  other  plants.  Owing  to  their  dense, 
compact  growth  they  are  particularly 
suitable  for  groups  and  should  be  planted 
about  1'2-18  in.  apart  to  allow  for  a 
proper  development. 

A.  albillocA. — A  pretty  Mexican  spe- 
cies, lJ-2  ft.  high,  with  loug  spikes  of 
pnre  white  flowers,  with  a  yellow  centre. 
Useful  for  autumn  and  winter  flowering 
in  the  greenfaonse  hota  antumn-struck 
catting*. 

Calture  de.  as  above. 

A;  indaifolU  {HeTtiimeru  urticiBfolia). 
A  Chilian  specieH,  1-2  ft.  high,  with  ovate 
acute  deeply  toothed  ox  serrate  leaves, 
and  long  racemes  of  scarlet  flowers  from 
Uaj"  to  October. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

A.  lincaria  {Hemima^  coccinea).^ 
A  shraoby  Peruvian  species,  1-9  ft.  high, 
with  opposite  or  temately  whorled,  linear, 
entire  or  faintly  toothed  leaves,  the  young 
ones  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  old  ones. 
Flowers  ftom  May  to  October,  deep 
scarlet,  with  a  dark  centre. 

CuUtire  rfc.  as  above. 

A,  linifolia  (A.  pmnila).  —  A  Meiican 
species,  1  j-2  ti.  high,  compact  and  bushy 
in  growth,  with  dark  green,  linear,  Flax- 
like  leaves.  Flowers  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember or  October,  brilliant  scarlet,  pro- 
duced in  gredt  abundance. 

This  elegant  &ee-flowering  species  is 
effective  in  the  border  as  an  isolated 
specimen  in  the  midst  of  dwarfer  plants. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

A.  mjntifolia.  —  A  beautiful  bushy 
species,  2-2j  ft.  high,  native  of  Mexico, 
with  deep  green,  gluicons  leaves,  lJ-2  in. 
long,  narrow,  deeply  channelled,  and 
toothed.    Flowers  from  July  to  October, 


scarlet,  but  pnre  white  in  the    variety 

Culture  rfc  as  above.  If  lifted  and 
carefiiUy  potted  about  the  middle  of  8ep- 
temlwr,  and  kept  shaded  for  a  few  days 
nntil  the  plants  have  recovered,  this 
species  wiU  continue  to  bloom  in  a 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  well  into  the 
winter. 

A.  Warsccwiczi  (A.  compacta).  —  A 
fine  Chihan  plant  lJ-2  h.  high,  probably 
only  a  variety  of  A.  incuifolia,  from  which 
it  £ffers  in  having  a  less  branched  stem, 
paler  green  leaves,  and  larger  flowers  of  a 
brilliant  scarlet  or  rose- vermilion,  mostly 
without  a  deeper  shade  in  the  centre,  and 
produced  in  longer  spikes  from  Joly  to 
October.  The  variety  called  compacta 
atroeoeeinea  grows  only  about  half  as 
high,  and  has  a  more  erect  and  compact 
habit  with  toothed  leaves  3-3^  in.  long, 
and  long  spikes  of  beautifnl  oo^ery-roae, 
the  G  lobes  of  the  corolla  being  til  well 
developed. 

Cii  Iture  Si:  as  above. 

DIASCIA. — A  genus  with  20  species 
of  slender  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  with 
the  lower  and  nearly  all  the  leaves  oppo- 
site. Calyx  6-parted.  Corolla  almost 
tnbeless,  spreadrng  or  concave,  3-lipped, 
the  npperone  2-cleft,  the  lower  one  8-clefi. 
the  side  ones  being  spurred.  Stamens  4, 
didjnamouH  (2  long,  2  short). 

D.  Barberae.  —  A  slender-growing  S. 
African  annual  with  4-angIed  stents  1-3  ft. 
high.  I^eaves  J-i  in.  long.opposite,  shortly 
stalked  or  nearly  sessile,  wedge-shifted 
cordate,  with  a  few  sharp  teeth  near  the 
base  at  each  side.  Flowers  in  July  and 
August,  deep  pink,  the  lower  lobe  much 
larger  than  the  others,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  2  side  lobes  produced  into 
2  curved  purple  spurs  J-1  in.  limg  behind. 

Ciillare  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  may  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  in 
heat  in  March,  the  seedlings  being  trans- 
planted about  the  end  of  May.  It  is  prO' 
bably  the  only  one  in  cultivation  and  may 
be  used  io  the  same  way  as  the  Alonsoas 
in  the  open  border  or  in  pots  for  green- 
house decoration. 

NEMESIA.  —  A  genus  containing 
about  20  species  of  slender-growing  annual 
or  perennial  herbs,  sometimes  bushes, 
with  opposite  leaves,  and  varions],v 
coloured  flowers  in  racemes  at  the  endfi 
of  the  branches,  or  rarely  sohtary  in  the 
leaf  axils.    Calyx  S-parted.    Corolla  tube 
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jundnoed  into  a  aao  or  epnr,  3-tipped. 
StamenB  4,  didynamoaa  (2  long,  2  short). 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Neniesias 
very  maoh  resemble  the  Diateiaa  in  ap- 
peoranoe  uid  flowers.  Those  in  cnltivatioa 
may  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  heat  in 
early  spring,  or  in  the  open  border  in 
Apnl  and  Uaj',  and  even  later  for  a  suc- 
oession  of  bloom.  They  flourish  in  ordi- 
nary soil  and  look  best  when  grown  in 
broad  patches.  They  wiU  flower  In  winter 
and  early  spring  ip  greenhonsee  from 
antomn-Bown  seeds.  They  are  all  natives 
of  8.  Africa. 

N.  mtonchifolia.  —  A  pretty  sqaare- 
stemmed  annual  lj-2  ft.  high,  with  ovate 
lonoe-shaped,  remotely  toothed  leaves,  and 
mosses  of  rich  liloc-blue  flowers  produced 
during  the  summer  and  autumn. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

N.  floribuiHbi.  —  A  handsome  annual 
about  I  ft.  high,  bearing  stalked  and  un- 
stalked  leaves  and  racemes  of  white  and 
yellow  fragrant  flowers. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

N.  atrumoBO.— A  beautiful  species  1-2 
ft.  high  with  oblong  lance-shaped  leaves 
and  trasses  of  rich  orange  flowers  at  the 
ends  of  the  stems.  There  are  several 
colour  variations,  iaoluding  white,  pale 
yellow,  crimson,  pinli,  oraiwe,  and  nnmer- 
ODs  intermediate  shades  and  combinations. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This  is 
very  effective  grown  in  beds  on  lawns. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  in  early  spring  in 
heat,  the  seedlings  being  pricked  into 
shallow  boxes  when  large  enough,  and 
from  thence  to  the  open  ground  at  the  end 
of  May  or  beginning  of  June. 


—A  pretty  plant  &-12in. 
high,  with  ovate  stalked  leaves,  the  upper 
ones  being  few,  unstatked,  and  oblong 
lance-shaped  or  linear.  Only  compara- 
tively few  blue,  liloo,  or  yellow  and  white 
flowers  ore  borne  on  the  racemes  during 
summer.  The  variety  coinpacla  is  much 
more  dense  is  growth,  and  has  narrower 
leaves  and  more  heavily  laden  trusses  of 
violet  or  pale  rose  flowers. 

Culture  ite.  as  above.  Treat  like  N. 
ttrumota. 

LINARIA(ToADFLAX).—Alarge  genus 
(about  180  species)  of  herbs,  rarely  shrubs, 
-with  opposite  or  whorled  leaves,  th» 
upper  ones  rarely  all  alternate,  entire, 
toothed,  or  lobed.  Flowers  solitary  and 
axillary,  or  the  upper  ones  often  in  spikes 


or  racemes.  Calyx  O-parted.  Corolla 
personate,  2-lipped,  the  tube  produced  into 
a  spur,  upper  lip  erect,  lower  one  8-lobed, 
the  middle  being  smallest.  Stamens  4, 
didynamons  (2  long,  2  short).  Capaols 
ovoid  or  globose,  mauy-seeded. 

Sometimes  as  in  uie  case  of  Linaria 
peloria,  a  variety  of  the  Common  Toadflax 
(L.  vuigarii),  the  flowers  ore  perfectly 
regular,  having  5  spurs  and  lobes  and  5 
fertile  stamens,  the  corolla  being  like  a 
narrow  extinguisher  in  shape  with  a  roun- 
ded top  {see  Glossary,  fig.  80). 

Culture  and  Propajaiton.— The  Toad- 
flaxes are  of  very  easy  culture  in  ordinary 
garden  soil  in  rather  dry  and  sunny  situa- 
tions, many  of  them  being  very  orna- 
mental in  the  rookery,  the  margins  of 
borders  and  ehrubbenea,  ou  old  ruins, 
walls  ko.,  according  to  habit  and  height. 
The  perennial  kinds  are  eosUy  increased 
by  dividing  the  tufts  in  early  autumn  or 
early  spring.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown 
in  spring  or  in  autumn  as  soon  as  ripe. 
The  annual  species  ore  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  spring  either  in  oold  frames  or 
gentle  heat  according  to  the  tenderness  of 
the  species,  or  in  the  open  ground.  When 
seeds  of  tender  species  are  sown  in  autumn 
the  plants  require  the  protection  of  cold 
frames  during  the  winter.  Many  of  the 
perennial  kinds  ore  also  easily  increased 
by  means  of  cuttings  of  the  non-dowering 
shoots  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  cold 
frames  at  the  end  of  summer  or  early 
autumn.  They  root  freely  and  may  be 
transferred  to  the  open  border  the  follow- 
ing spring  in  mild  weather. 

Of  the  many  species  known,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  kinds  most  ornamental 
and  useful  for  the  flower  garden : — 

L,  alpina. — A  beautiful  bushyperennial 
about  6  in.  high,  native  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  with  more  or  less  linear  lance- 
shaped,  tfaiokish,  silverr-tintedor^uoous 
leaves,  4  in  a  whorl.  Flowers  in  summer 
iu  close  racemes,  bluish-violet  with  a 
bright  golden  centre  and  an  acute  spur, 
sometimes  straight,  somettmes  curved. 
The  variety  alba  rotea  has  very  pale  pink 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  An  ex- 
cellent plant  for  the  rockery  or  edges  of 
borders  in  sandy  soil,  Inoreased  by  seed 
or  division.  In  favourable  spots  it  will 
sow  its  seeds  freely  and  appear  year  aflar 
year  as  in  a  naturalised  state. 

L.  anticaria.  —  A  pretty  Spanish  per- 
ennial about  6  in.  high,  forming  tofts  of 
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trailing  shoots  famished  with  small  Unear 
fleshy  grey-green  le&ves.  The  flowers, 
which  are  freely  produced  in  the  summer 
months  in  short  racemes  at  the  ends  of 
the  shoots,  are  whitish  in  colour  tinged 
with  liltw-purple,  mid  inore  deeply  veined. 
Culture  ffc.  ss  Rbove.  This  is  best 
raised  atmually  from  seeds,  or  by  means 
of  cuttings  rooted  in  cold  frames  in  early 
autumn.    It  likes  warm  light  soil. 

L.  aatirrhinifolia. — A  handsome  little 
species  6-8  in.  high,  forming  dense  tnfts 
2  ft.  or  more  across,  and  producing 
masses  of  bright  purple  flowers  daring 
the  summer  and  auttuun  months. 

Culture  itc.  as  above,  Excellent  for 
the  roek  garden  in  free  sandy  soil.  In- 
eresaed  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  division. 

L.  apannoides.  — Avery  variable  annnal 
species,  native  of  N.  AJHca  and  Central 
and  S.  Europe.  It  grows  about  18  in.  high, 
having  dense  tufts  of  erect  stems  more  or 
less  branching  at  the  base,  and  bearing 
linear  or  awl-shaped  leaves.  Flowers  in 
Bummer  in  short  downy  clusters,  solpbttr- 
yellow  with  bladtish  stripes. 

Culture  aiid  Propagation. — Although 
a  comparatively  new  plant  to  cultiva- 
tion there  are  already  several  forms  of 
it— the  result  of  crossing  with  other 
species,  auch  as  maroceana,  perhaps — or 
merely  seminal  variations.  The  most 
distinct  seems  to  be  the  one  called  aj>Un- 
dent,  which  comes  &irly  tme  from  seeds. 
It  grows  10-12  in.  high,  and  has  warm 
bronzy-violet  flowers  with  a  yellow  blotch 
in  the  centre.  There  is  another  called 
aureo-jiurpitrca  with  short  racemes  of 
crimson -purple  flowers  having  a  yellow 
palate.  Increased  by  seeds  sown  in  spring 
m  cold  frames  and  transplanted  in  May. 

L.  bipartite  (L.  ele^sTu), — A  charming 
Algerian  annual  1-1 J  A.  high  with  greyish 
stems  and  alternate,  glanoouB,  linear  lance- 
shaped  leaves.  FLowei«  &om  Jane  to  Sep- 
tember, prodnced  on  on  elongating  spike, 
and  varying  from  reddish- violet  to  purple- 
rose,  washed  and  striped  with  deeper 
shades,  with  a  whitish  centre  blotched  with 
purple  or  rose,  and  a  linear  recurved  spur 
behind.  There  is  a  variety  alba  having 
yellowish  or  greenish-white  flowers. 

Culture  lie.  tm  above.  It  reqnireB 
treatment  similar  to  L.  aparmoidet. 
Soitable  also  for  the  rock  garden  in  well- 
drained,  gritty  soil. 

L.  biparhta  and  its  variety  are  also 


excellent  plants  for  massing  in  beds  or 
groups,  in  the  centre  of  whioh  taller  plonta 
may  be  grown. 

L.  CjmbaUiia  {Ivy -leaved  Toad- 
fiax ;  Kmi/ilwoTth  Ivy;  Motk«r  of 
TliOMand»).  —  A  well-known  charming 
British  perennial  often  seen  covering  oH 
walls,  ruins,  brickwork  Sic.,  in  dry,  sonny 
positions.  It  has  slender  trailing 
branohes  6-24  in.  long,  and  somewhat 
fleshy,  broadly  kidney-shaped  leavw, 
irregularly  3~T-  angled  or  lobed,  and  ]-) 
in.  across.  Flowers  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember, i  in.  across,  bluish -porple,  lilac, 
or  white,  with  a  yellow  centre  and  short 
spars.  Besides  the  wlute-flowered  variety, 
which  is  very  handsome,  there  is  also  one 
with  variegated  foliage. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  Once  established 
in  a  garden  this  species  may  be  trusted 
to  look  after  itself  and  will  sooner  or 
later  find  a  situation  that  suits  it  better 
than  any  other.  It  may  also  be  grown 
in  hanging  pots  or  baskets.  l?he  white 
variety  makes  a  charming  pot  plant. 

L.  dalmatica,  —  A  handsome,  robust 
perennial  8-S  ft.  high,  native  of  S.B. 
Europe,  having  erect  or  decumbent 
branches,  densely  clothed  with  oblong 
or  linear  lance-snaped,  glaucous  leaves. 
Flowers  in  summer,  large,  pale  yellow, 
with  a  straight  spur,  in  branching  spikes. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  This  species 
flourishes  in  warm,  sunny  places,  in  light 
sandy  soil,  and  spreads  vigorously  when 
once  established.  Increased  by  seed, 
cuttings,  or  division. 

L.  gvnistKfolia. — A  vigorous  perennial 

2-4  ft.  high,  native  of  S.E.  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor,  with  smooth,  branching 
stems,  and  somewhat  clasping,  lance- 
shaped  acute,  8-5-neri-ed  leaves,  1-2  in. 
long.  Flowers  in  summer  and  aulmnn, 
pale  yeUow  with  a  straight  spur,  and  borne 
in  loose  racemes. 

Culture  dc.asa.ho've.  Requires  similar 
treatment  to  L.  dahnatica.  There  is  a 
Flai-Ieaved  form  called  UnifoUa. 

L.  bepoticKfolia.  —  A  very  dwarf, 
dense-growing  Corsioan  perennial,  1-2  in. 
high,  with  smooth,  heart-shaped,  reni- 
form,  3-G-lobed  leaves,  resembling  those 
of  the  common  ATiemone  BepaUca, 
Flowers  in  summer  and  autumn,  liloc- 
porpte,  prodnced  very  freely. 

Cullitrt  ic.  as  above.     Suitable  for 
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WBrm  mxtay  purta  of  th«  rookery,  wbere 
it  fonuB  dense  onehiona.  .  Increased  by 
seeds,  cuttings,  and  division. 

L.  macedonicft. — A  distinct  and  beaa- 
tiihl  speoiea  from  S.E.  Europe,  2-8  ft. 
high,  with  rftther  broadly  oblong  or  lioeoc 
'  lanoe-ihaped  leaves,  and  brigat .  yellow 
flowers  witti  a  deeper  coloured  centra  or 
palate  and  a  long  conical  spvur. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds,  cnttings,  or  divisioa. 

I_  macmra. — A  pretty  species  1-1  j  ft. 
high,  native  of  Asia  Minor  dtc.,  with  flat 
lineu;  glaucous  leaves.  Flowers  in 
rammer  and  autumn,  yellow,  with  a 
de^>er  coloured  hury  centre,  in  long 
dense  racemes.  Recognised  by  the  long 
straight  spur. 

CuUwre  do.  as  above.  Suitable  for 
Tookery  or  border,  and  increased  by  seedi, 
cuttings,  or  division. 

L.  maroccana.— A  pretty  little  annual 
about  9  in.  high,  native  of  Marooco,  with 
linear  leaves  sometimes  wborled.  Ftowen 
in  summer,  in  long  racemes,  bright  violet- 
poiTile,  with  a  whitish  centre  blotched 
with  yellow.  There  is  a  variety  called 
rotea,  with  deep  carmine-rose  flowers, 
more  ornamental  than  the  ty^ ;  there 
are  also  variations  having  wliite, ,  roey, 
and  lilac  flowers,  to  which  the  name 
kybrida  has  been  given. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above.  They  may  all 
be  grown  and  increased  like  L.  npari- 
noidei  and  Ii.  biparlita, 

L.  muldpunctata.— A  charming  minia- 
ture Spanish  annual,  forming  dense  tufts 
scarce^  exceeding  those  ofX.  alpina  in 
height.  The  stems  at  first  decumbent, 
then  asoending  at  the  extremities,  are 
slender  and  thread.like,  bearing  narrow 
gloaoons  leaves.  Flowers  in  Bommeraud 
aatnmn  in  great  profosion,  in  terminal 
spikes,  of  a  beauti^  citron -yellow,  with 
an  orange  centre,  densely  dotted  with 
brown,  and  having  a  copper- coloured 
Spur.  The  variety  erecta,  which  is  said 
to  come  true  from  seeds,  grows  in  dense 
compact  tufts,  is  not  only  valuable  for  the 
margins  of  borders  and  rockeries,  but  also 
makes  a  fine  pot  plant. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  Obtained  by 
sowing  seeds  in  cold  frames  and  trans- 
planting in  ^fay,  or  by  sowing  in  the 
open  ground  in  ApriL . 

L.  origanifolia.  —  A  charming  little 
rock  plant  6-8  in.  high,  native  of  the  Pyre- 
nees,    with  erect  mnch-branched  stems 


and  obtong  leaves.  The  flowers  appear 
from  June  to  October,  and  are  btuish- 
violet  v^^'ing  to  purple  and  sometimes 
white.  Ine  variety  cra*tifolia  has  larger 
beaatlM  blue  flowers  with  a  yellow  centre 
and  broader  and  sharper  pointed  leaves. 

Culture  ite.  as  above.  Although  not 
quite  hardy  in  all  parte  of  the  kingdom, 
tnis  species  is  easily  increased  by  seeds 
sown  when  ripe  in  cold  frames,  or  by 
means  of  cnttings  inserted  in  sandy  soil 
at  the  end  of  summer. 

L.  pallida.  —  A  pretty  little  Italian 
species  3-8  in.  high  with  glaucous  leaves, 
heart-shaped  in  outline,  but  cut  into  8-fi 
lobes.  The  pale  blue  sweetly  scented 
flowers  appear  from  July  to  September, 
and  are  very  effective. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above.  Although 
handsome  this  species  is  apt  to  become  a 
nuisance  if  grown  near  choice  plants.  Its 
roots  creep  along  beneath  the  surface  for 
a  considerable  distance  and  throw  up 
shoots  all  over  the  ground.  It  is  thus 
more  suitable  for  wild  parts  of  the  garden 
on  old  bonks  or  ruins  in  rather  damp 
situations. 

L.  purpurea. ^A  pretty  species  1-8  ft. 
high,  native  of  S.  Europe,  but  now 
naturalised  in  many  parts  of  Britain, 
growing  on  old  wsJls  and  dry  plnces. 
Leaves  aUghtly  glaucous,  l-lj  in.  long, 
linear,  lower  ones  in  whorls  of  from  4  to  9, 
upper  ones  8  in  a  whorl.  Flowers  in 
summer,  in  lone  loose  racemes,  bluish- 
purple,  the  mouth  of  the  corolla  bearded 
with  white  hairs  along  the  edges,  and  the 
tnbe  striped  with  purple.  Spur  curved, 
as  long  as  the  ooroUa. 

Culture  i^c.  as  above.*  Inoreosed  by 
seeds  town  naturally.  The  plants  may 
be  left  to  look  after  themselves  when  ones 
eetabhahed. 

L.  reticulata.  —  A  pretty  Portuguese 
annual  2-4  ft.  high,  with  linear  channelled 
leaves,  lower  ones  whorled,  upper  ones 
scattered.  Flowers  from  May  to  July, 
deep   purple,   veined,   with   a   bronzy  or 

C'Jow  centre,  marked  with  deep  pnnde 
es,  and  borne  in  short,  dense,  downy 
racemes.  The  variety  aureo-purpurea 
haa  deep,  rich  purple  and  orange  flowers, 
the  contrast  between  the  two  colonra 
being  very  striking  and  efOsctive. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seed  sown  in  spring. 
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down,  and  having  thickiali,  more  or  ieiB 
luiesr  l&nce-shftped  leavea,  the  lower  ones 
4  in  B  whorl,  the  npper  ones  aJtemate. 
Flowen  late  in  sniuiner,  yellow,  with  2 
brownish  epots  or  lines  in  the  centre. 

CulturF.  ifc.  ae  above.  Suitable  for 
trailing  over  ledgen  in  the  rookery.  In- 
creased by  seeds,  cuttings,  and  division. 

L.  tparto.  —  A  pretty  erect-growing 
branched  annual,  nauve  of  the  Weatem 
Hediterranean  region,  having  linear 
lanoe-shaped  erect  leaves,  the  lower  ones 
often  in  whorb  of  8,  the  upper  ones 
alternate.  Flowers  in  annuuer  and 
autumn,  deep  jeUow,  long-etalked,  id 
smooth  or  daimmy  downy  racemes. 

Culture  <te.  aa  above.  Baised  from 
seeds  sown  in  the  open  border  in  ApriL 

L.      triomithophora.  —  A      beautiful 

Eerennial  12-18  in.  high,  with  erect 
ranohes  decnmbent  at  the  top,  and 
fbrmahed  with  smooth,  lance-shaped 
acute  leaves.  Flowers  from  June  to 
September,  8  or  4  in  a  whorl,' purple  with 
a  yellow  centre,  long  spurs,  and  an 
inflated  and  striped  tube. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above.  Although  a 
perennial  it  is  safer  to  raise  this  species 
annually  from  eeeds  sown  in  spring  or 
aatumn  in  cold  frames,  especially  in  the 
bleaker  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  also 
easily  increased  by  inserting  cuttings  of 
the  flowcrless  shoots  in  sandy  soil  in  cold 
frames  at  the  end  of  summer,  and  keeping 
them  protected  from  frost  until  the  follow- 
ing spring. 

L.  Tii^aris  (Comtnon  ToadfifLx). — A 
beantiful  British  perennial  1-2  ft.  high, 
with  »  creeping  rootstook,  and  ^laaeous 
linear  or  lance-shaped  leaves  1-8  m.loug, 
often  in  whorls.  Flowers  from  July  to 
October,  in  dense  racemes,  J-l  in.  long, 
pale  yellow  or  citron  with  a  copper, 
coloured  centre,  and  curved  spur  as  long 


tion  is  a  beautiful  plant  with  regular 
extinguisher- like  flowers.  It  retains  its 
regular  character  in  a  cultivated  state,  but 
is  rarely  met  with  growing  wild. 

Culture  itc.aAt,ho\c.  Qrown  in  masses 
in  the  border  or  rockery,  the  Common 
Toadflax  and  its  variety  peloria  are  very 
bcaotifnl.  They  thrive  in  dry  sunny  posi. 
tions  and  may  he  increased  by  division. 
The  common  variety  seeds  freely  and 
will  reproduce  itseu  naturally  under 
favourable  circumstances. 


ANTIRRHINUM  (StiAPDiuoON}.~A 


shrubs,  sometimes  climbers.  Lower 
leaves  rarely  all  opposite,  upper  ones  often 
alternate,  entire  or  rarely  lobed.  Flowen 
often  showy,  puiplish,  yeUow,  or  white, 
solitary  in  the  axUs  of  Uie  cautine  bract- 
like leaves,  or  in  racemes  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches.  Calyx  &-parted  ;  corolla 
personate,  saccate  or  gibbous, not  spurred; 
upper  lip  erect  shortlv  2-lobed ;  lower  one 
spreading  8-lobed,  toe  middle  lobe  the 
smallest ;  '  palate '  bearded  closing  the 
throat.  Stamens  4,  didynamous ;  stigma 
shortly  2-lobed.  Capsule  ovoid  or  globoser 
2-ceUed,  the  upper  cell  bursting  oy  one 
pore,  the  lower  by  2  many-toothed  pores. 

The  Bnapdrogons  are  aa  easily  grown 
as  the  Toadnaies,  but  require  somewhat 
richer  and  moister  but  weU-drained  soil. 
There  are  several  species  in  cultivation 
but  none  of  them  compare  in  beanty, 
grace,  and  valne  with  the  greater  or 
Common  Snapdragon  [A.  ttu^im),  for  the 
ornamentation  of  beds,  borders,  or  rock 
gardens,  nor  are  they  much  grown  except 
in  botanical  gardens. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — All  Snap- 
dragons may  be  grown  and  increased 
much  in  the  same  way,  but  the  following 
remarks,  while  genenu,  apply  more  parti- 
cularly to  A,  maju*  and  its  varieties. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  in  eentle  heat  about 
February,  the  seedlings  being  pricked  out 
into  pans  or  singly  into  snuul  pots  and 
grown  on  with  as  much  light  and  air  as 

Sssible  when  thoroughly  established.  By 
ay  they  will  be  fit  for  transplanting  to- 
the  open  ground,  and  if  grown  in  groups 
or  masses  should  not  be  nearer  to  each 
other  than  12  or  18  inches,  according  to 
the  bnshiness  and  freedom  of  the  variety. 
Similar  resnlts  can  be  obtained  by  sowing 
in  a  warm  sheltered  border  in  March  and 
April,  transplanting  at  the  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June.  The  next  period  of 
sowing  is  when  the  seeds  are  thoroughly 
ripe— about  August  and  September.  In 
most  parts  of  the  country  the  seeds  may 
be  sown  in  the  opeo  border  at  this  period, 
choosing  warm  sheltered  positions,  as  the 
seedlings  will  have  to  pass  through  the 
winter.  It  is  safer,  however,  if  possible, 
to  shelter  them  in  a  cold  frame  during 
the  winter  months.  They  will  make  fine 
sturdy  specimens  by  the  rollowing  spring. 


weather.    By  sowing  s< 
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times  mentioned  plants  can  be  obtained 
in  bloom  at  difierent  periods— from  spring 
till  the  end  of  autumn. 

When  it  is  desired  to  increase  certain 
cfaoioe  varietiaa  the  safest  plan  is  to  take 
outtings  of  the  short  plump  flowerless 
.  shoots  in  September,  and  insert  them  in 
'  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame  or  under  a 
hantUight,  when  they  will  soon  root  and 
be  fit  to  stand  the  winter  well.  Cattinga 
of  the  yonng  growths  may  also  be  rooted 
in  gentle  heat  in  spring,  and  planted  out 
in  May  or  June. 

Besides  their  valae  as  border  plants, 
[inapdragons  of  late  years  have  bean 
grown  extensively  in  pots,  and  look 
remarkably  fine.  The  dwarfest  varieties 
are  the  most  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
and  many  of  the  pure  self- 
eoloured  varieties  a 


—A  greyish  clammy  S. 
Bnropean  herb  with  trailing  stems  rising 
up  at  the  ends  8-4  in.  high,  and  having 
opposite  long-stalked  heart-shaped,  ere- 
nate,  5-lobed  leaves.  Flowers  in  summer, 
pale  yellow  or  white,  \\  in.  long,  some- 
times tinged  with  red.  Calyx  segments 
hairy. 

CulMuv  dc.  as  above.  Requires  sunny 
sheltered  parts  of  the  rock  garden  in  warm 
well-drained  sandy  loam. 

A.  m^ftia  {Common  Snapdragon). — A 
beantifnl  British  and  European  perennial 
6-24  in.  high,  with  oblong  lance-shaped 
or  linear  leaves  1-S  in.  long.  Flowers 
from  July  to  September  in  dense  racemes, 
IJ  in.  long,  varionsly  coloured— purple, 
wbite,  yellow,  or  crimson  being  the  pre- 
vailing tints,  with  a  yellow  'palate.' 

The  garden  varieties  of  Snapdragon 
are  innumerable,  but  they  are  roughly 
classed  into  three  main  groups,  according 
to  their  height,  viz. :  tall,  medium;  and 
dwarf  or  '  Tom  Thumb  '  varieties.  There 
are  well-marked  forms  in  each  group,  but 
many  others  which  serve  ns  connecting 
links  between  one  and  the  other,  and  the 
division  therefore  ia  purely  arbitrary. 
When  ordering  seeds,  however,  it  is  well 
to  say  which  section  ia  reijuit'ed.  The 
colours  in  each  group  vary  from  the 
ptuest  white  to  the  deepest  maroon  and 
brightest  y^ow,  and  there  are  also  many 
fine  striped  and  variegated  forms.  A 
packet  01  mixed  seed  from  each  group 
will  give  an  endless  variety  for  ordinary 
garden  purposes.  The  Tom  Thumb  forms 
are  nseml  tor  edges  to  borders  and  ma.v 


rank  for  this  purpose  with  the  dwarf 
shmbby  Calceolarias,  Ageratnms,  Violas 
Ik,,  while  the  mediiun  and  taller  varieties 
make  handsome  groups  by  themselves— 
especially  if  the  colours  are  not  mixed. 

An  interesting  fact  connected  with 
Snapdragons  is  that  the  colour  of  the 
■terns  indicates  in  a  measure  what  the 
oolour  of  the  flowers  is  likely  to  be.  Thus 
plants  with  pale  or  bright  gteen  stems  and 
leaves  indicate  white  or  pale  yellowflowers, 
while  on  the  contrary  those  with  dark 
green  stems  more  or  less  heavily  tinged 
with  red  or  purple  usually  produce 
flowers  having  crimson,  searlet,  purple, 
and  similar  shnd^  of  colour.  This  pecu- 
liarity is  also  noticeable  in  Phloxes  and 
Pentstemons. 

Other  kinds  of  Snapdragon  are  molU, 
with  whitish  flowers  and  a  yellow  centre ; 
OronHumi,  a  rose  or  white  British  variety 
found  in  cornfields  &c. ;  ficufunt,  white 
or  yellow  ;  rupetlre,  rosy  -  lilac ;  and 
torluotum,  which  has  very  large  purple 
flowers. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

PHYGELIUS  (Cape  Figwoet).  — A 
small  genus  (only  2  species  have  been 
described)  of  very  smooth  erect  shrubs, 
with  opposite,  stalked,  orenulate  leaves, 
gradually  passing  upwards  into  alternate 
bracts.  Calyx  5-par(ed.  Corolla  tube 
elongated,  incurved  or  nearly  straight, 
limb  more  or  less  oblique,  with  5  rounded 
nearly  equal,  spreading  lobes.  Stameus 
4,  didynomous,  protruding  and  bent 
downwards. 

P.  capensis.  —  A  beautiful  showy  S. 
Afi^oan  perennial  S-4  ft.  high,  with  angu- 
lar or  slightly  winged  purplish  stems, 
and  opposite  stalked,  ovate  lance-shaped 
crenate- toothed  leaves,  8-4  in.  long,  deep 
dark  shining  green  above,  and  very  pale 
or  greyish  beneath.  Flowers  from  June 
till  October,  scarlet,  tubular,  drooping,  in 
forked  cymes,  about  IJ  in.  long,  with  an 
oblique  mouth  and  protruding  stamens 
and  stigma. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This  is 
the  only  species  grown  at  present. 
It  flourishes  in  rich  loamy  soil,  and  in 
northern  parts  of  the  country  should  be 
planted  in  worm  sheltered  spots  near 
walls  or  hedges,  although  in  the  south 
such  precautions  are  unnecessary.  It 
may  be  increased  from  seeds  (which  are 
freely  produced)  sown  in  a  hotbed  in 
spring  and  transplanted  in  May.   In  early 
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spring  the  rootBtook  vaay  aW  be  can- 
foil;  divided,  or  cutUnga  of  the  young 
ahoots  raa,j  be  inserted  in  sandy  aoil  with 
A  little  bottom  beat  in  apring,  oi  in  cold 
fromea  during  the  suiuiner  montha. 

PAULOWNI  A.— This  genua  contoina 
only  one  apeciea;— 

P.  imp«naHs. — A  beatttifnl  and  oma- 
mental  Japoneae  tree  80-40  ft.  in  the 
most  favoured  parta  of  the  Sonth  of 
En^and,  forming  dense  ronnded  heads. 
Leaves  opposite,  entire  or  8-lobed,  broad, 
soft,  hairy  or  downy,  orate -heart-shaped 
in  outline,  and  often  112-20  in.  long,  and 
correBpondingly  broad.  Flowers  in  spring, 
Bwaet-seentea,  tubular,  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  Foxglove  but  larger,  purplish - 
violet,  with  deeper  reddish-brown  spots 
inside,  and  prodntfed  in  many-flowered 
terminal  pajiieles.  Calji  deeply  u-deft, 
with  thick  obtuse  lobes.  Corolla  tube 
elongated,  curved,  widening  at  the  mouth, 
with  6  obliqnely  spreading  rounded  al- 
most equal  lobes.  Stamens  4,  dldyna- 
mous,  bent  down  at  the  baae,  then 
ascending. 

Culture  tind  Propagation.  —  This 
beautiful  tree  likea  a  light  bat  deep  loamy 
soil,  and  does  not  flourish  in  very  saody 
or  stifKsh  clay  soil.  Ab  an  ornamental 
tree  it  is  very  effective,  and  when  the 
flowers  are  not  iujmred  by  frost  they  pre- 
sent a  very  fine  si^t.  In  Paris  several 
avenues  of  the  Paulownia  mav  be  seen, 
and  it  mokes  a  splendid  shade  tree  in 
summer.  By  cuttmg  young  trees  back  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  strong  thick 
ehoots  6  ft.  or  more  long  will  develop  in 
the  course  of  the  season.  Except  in  the 
bleakest  and  wettest  parts  of  the  ooimtry, 
the  Paulownia  seems  to  be  &>irlv  hardy, 
and  it  has  not  been  injured  by  18°  of  frost 
in  the  north  of  England. 

The  Paulownia  is  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  gentle  heat  or  a  cold  frame  in 
spring.  It  may  siso  be  increased  by 
cnttings  of  the  npe  wood  inserted  in  rich 
sandy  soil  in  cold  frames  or  slight  heat  in 
early  autumn.  The  roots  cut  into  pieces 
about  2  in.  lon^  or  less  and  placed  in 
bottom  heat  wiH  also  produce  young 
plants  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 

CHELONE  (TuBTLE  Head).  — A 
small  genus  of  smooth  or  scarcely  downy 

Serennial  herba  with  opposite  serrate 
saves.  Flowers  in  dense  spikes  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves  and  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  sessile.     Calyx  6-parted 


Corolla  tube  ratiieT  long,  inflate! 
limb  2-lipped,  gaping.  Stamens  4,  didy- 
nomous.     C^ieale  many-seeded;    seeda 

Callure  and  Propagation. — Chelonas 
flourish  in  a  rich  and  ratber  light  loam, 
but  grow  well  in  ordinary  good  garden 
soil.  They  may  be  increased  by  dividiqg 
the  plants  in  the  early  autunn  aa  aoati 
as  the  flowers  have  dioappeored,  and  the 
foliaife  shows  signs  of  decay.  Seeds  may 
be  sown  ivhen  ripe  in  cold  frames,  the 
secdlingH  being  planted  out  in  spring. 
Cuttings  of  the  young  shoota  may  aUo  be 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  cold  frames  in 
spring  and  during  the  summer.  Cnttings 
of  the  roots  will  also  grow  inserted  in  and 
covered  with  sandy  soil,  with  a  little 
bottom  heat  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

C.  Ljoni  (C.  major). — ^A  showy  peren- 
nial, it-  4  ft.  high,  native  of  Upper  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  with  stalked  neart-shaped 
ovate  serrate  leaves,  very  smooth,  ojid 
deep  green-  Flowers  from  July  to  Sep- 
temoer,  purple,  in  duateied  spikes  at  the 
tips  of  the  branches. 

Culture  ffc.  as  above-     A  good  border 

C.  nemorosK.  —  A  native  of  N.W. 
America,  about  1  ft.  high,  and  interesting 
as  forming  the  connecting  link  between 
Cltelone  and  PrnUtemon.  Leaves  Q\ue 
tajier- pointed,  serrate.  Flowers  in  sum- 
mer, rosy-purple,  1-8  on  a  downy  stalk. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

C.  oh&pM  (C.  glabra ;  C.  purpurea). 
A  pretty  N,  American  species,  2^8  ft-  hi^, 
not  quite  so  vigorous  in  growth  as  C 
Lijnni.  Leaves  stalked  or  nearly  sessile, 
oblique,  oval  lance  -  shaped,  unequally 
toothed,  very  smooth.  Flowera  in  siun- 
me^,  large,  purple,  in  dense  spikes  at  the 
vnile  of  the  branches. 

Culfiirp  ih.  as  above. 

PENTSTEMON  (Bbam>  Tokoub). 
This  genns  contains  66  epecies  of  peren- 
nial herbs  or  undershruba  with  opposite 
leaves,  the  lower  ones  stalked,  the  upper 
ones  often  sessile,  stem -closing  and 
gradually  passing  into  bracts.  Peduncles 
forked,  many- flowered,  arranged  in  ter- 
minal panicles  or  clusters,  often  leafy  at 
the  bade.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  showr, 
red,  violet,  blue,  white,  or  rardy  yellowish- 
white,  with  a  tube  often  elongated,  equal 
or  inflated  in  the  middle,  and  2-lipp«d ; 
upper  lip  2  -  lobed,  lower    one  8  -  olelt. 
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bearded  or  o&ked  within.  StameiiB  4, 
didyntuuotiH,  the  £f(h  unfertile  •tamen 
(m  st&minode)  thread-like,  with  b,  olub-or 
■poon-shaped  tip,  nenally  shorter  than  the 
4  fertile  Btomene.  Capeule  moDy-seeded, 
opening  hy  valves ;  seeds  winffless. 

Next  to  the  PhloxM  (p.  am  few  border 
planfai  ore  anoh  fovonnlM  oe  the  Pent- 
Btemons.  The;  ore  graceful  in  habit  and 
free  in  flowering,  and  niake  the  garden 
look  cheerful  and  bright  from  June  nntil 
the  late  autumn  frosts  set  in,  b^the  great 
ranee  of  colouring  they  display  from 
bluso-white,  througli  pink,  salmon,  rose 
and  scarlet  to  violet  and  purple.  Several 
natural  species  ore  described  below,  bnt  the 

Slants  usually  seen  in  gardens  have  been 
erived  by  hybridisation  chiefly  from  P. 
Bartwegi  and  P.  Cobma. 

Cullare  iiTtd  I'Topagalion.  —  Fent- 
slemons  enjoy  a  deep  noh  aandy  loam, 
enriched  with  well- decomposed  manure. 
The  dn^nage  should  be  perfect,  as  the 
roots  dislike  stagnant  moisture.  They 
ore  increased  in  three  Ways — by  seeds, 
CQttingB,  and  division,  the  two  first 
methods  being  most  generally  prootiaed. 
SecdH— which  are  produced  freely  in 
fnvuurable  seasons — should  be  sown  early 
in  February  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  the  seed- 
lings being  pricked  out  when  large  enough 
to  handle,  and  kept  in  the  hotbed  until 
they  have  thoroughly  recovered  from 
being  disturbed.  Afterwards  they  may 
be  transferred  to  cooler  positions,  such  ae 
a  cold  frame  where  they  can  obtain  plenty 
of  light  and  air  and  yet  be  protected  from 
the  spring  frosts.  By  the  end  of  May 
they  will  be  fine  sturdy  plants  for  trans- 
planting to  the  flower  border,  and  in 
autumn — or  about  6  months  from  the 
date  of  sowing  the  seed— they  will  be  in 
bloom.  If  the  plants  have  been  treated 
well  and  allowed  plenty  of  room  to  develop, 
(heir  stems  will  be  strong  enough  to 
aupiiort  themselves  without    the  aid  of 

Seed  may  also  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe 
ia  cold  fhunes  so  as  to  obtain  large  and 
sturdy  plants  early  the  following  spring. 
Plants  obtained  in  this  woy  will  flower 
before    those    raised    from    epring-eown 

Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  root 
freely  in  sandy  soil  in  a  little  heat  or  a 
cold  frame  in  early  spring,  or  in  autumn 
■imply  in  cold  frames.  Those  of  the 
latter  period  may  be  wintered  in  cold 
frames  and  planted  ont  the  following  May 


or  even  .^pril  in  the  milder  ports  of  the 
country. 

Many  of  the  species,  chiefly  those  of 
dwarf  tufted  habit  like  barbatiit,  ^laier, 
proeenii,  are  readily  increased  by  diviaion 
of  the  roote,  but  many  others  will  not 
stand  this  treatment  well,  and  are  best 
raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  species 
met  with  in  cultivation,  but  some  ore 
very  rare.  They  are  mostly  natives  of 
the  United  titates  and  N.W.  America 
generally,  except  where  otherwise  stated. 

P.  ontirrhiiMidet.  —A  ^eyish  much' 
branched  perennial  9-18  m.  high,  with 
lanceolate  spoon-shaped  or  oval  leaves, 
rather  small,  entire,  and  slightly  stalked.  ' 
Flowers  in  sommer,  lemon-yellow,  un- 
bearded,  except  the  sterile  stamen. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above.  This  species  is 
rather  tender  except  in  warm  sheltered 
borders.  Ii  may,  liowever,  be  raised 
every  year  from  seeds  or  cuttings  and 
planted  out  in  May  as  an  annual. 

P.  ozureus.  —  A  smooth  glancons 
CsJifornian  perennial  about  1  ft.  high, 
with  leaves  varying  in  shape  from  oblong 

ron.shaped  below  to  broadly  heart-  - 
ped  ovate  or  lanceolate,  becoming 
smaller  and  narrower  upwards.  Flowers 
in  late  summer,  1  S  on  a  stalk,  beautifal 
skv-btue,  reddiflh-purple  at  the  base  of  the 
tube,  over  1  in.  long. 
Ciiltiire  il-c,  as  above. 

P.  borbatus  {Chelime  barbata;  C. 
riielloiilei).  —  A  handsome  densely  tuited 
Mexican  Hpecies  with  entire  lance-shaped 
leaves.  Flowers  from  June  to  October, 
on  toll  spikes  2  8  ft.  high,  drooping  and 
varying  from  pinky-red  to  carmine,  the 
lower  up  being  conspicuously  bearded  at 
the  mouth.  There  is  a  white  variety 
atbiii ;  a  flesh-coloivred  one,  ram&ut ;  and 
a  vigorous  one  named  Torrri/i  which 
grows  taller  and  is  remarkable  for  havuig 
UBuatly  nnb'earded  scarlet-red  flowers. 

Cultiiir  rf-c.  08  above.  This  species 
may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  tufts  in 
early  spring  or  autunm  ;  also  by  cuttings 
and  seeds. 

P.  breviSoniS.— A  slender  twiggy  Cali- 
fornion  species  with  more  or  lesR  oblong 
lonoe- shaped,  somewhat  finely  toothed 
leaves  about  1  in.  long,  seldom  if  ever  in 
whorls,  tlowers  in  September,  yellowish. 
or  flesh-coloured,  about  j  in.  long,  striped 
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with  pink  iniide,  the  upper  tip  ftimished 
with  a  clammy  beard. 
Culture  ite.  ob  above. 

P.  campuniltttiu  {P.  aiigusli/otiut ; 
P.  atropurfureui ;  P.  elegant ;  P.  pul- 
cliellv* ;  P.  roieui ;  Clmlone  campamit- 
lata). — This  beantifiil  Mexican  pereimial, 
which  ii  unfortunate  in  having  bo  many 
eynonyms,  grows  about  W  in.  high,  and 
haa  fleBdle  linear  lance-Rhaped  Rerrate 
leavea,  the  npper  ones  being  ahghtly 
downy  and  clammy  to  the  touch. 
Flowers  from  June  to  October,  varying 
from  rose  to  violet,  purple  &c.,  the  sterile 
etamen  being  slightly  bearded. 

Culture  lie,  aa  above.  This  is  a 
very  old  garden  plant,  a 
forma  of  it  have  appeared,  which 
for  the  diversity  in  naming.  Increased 
by  seeds  and  cuttings. 

P.  centnurthifoUus  {Clielone  •■eit- 
iranthifolia). — A  beautiful  species  about 
2  ft.  high  with  oblong  lower  leaves,  and 
obovata  or  lance  .shaped  stem-olaspiiig 
upper  ones.  Flowers  in  summer,  about 
1  in.  long,  bright  carmine. 

CuUure  lic.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seed  cr  division. 

P.  Cobssa.  —  A  beautiful  and  very 
distinct  perennial  1-2  ft.  high,  native  of 
Texas,  with  large  glossy  oblong  or  ovate 
lance.shaped  leaves  about  S  m.  long,  the 
upper  ones  sessile  and  sharply  serrate, 
the  lower  ones  narrowed  into  a  stalk 
with  a  few  blunt  teeth  at  the  apex. 
Flowers  late  in  autumn,  numerous,  pale 
mauve  and  white,  with  or  without  purple 
stripes  and  npots  in  the  throat  and  lobes. 
Calyx  large,  bell-shaped,  S-toothed.  Cor- 
olla about  2  in.  long,  broadly  tubular, 
inflated,  with  5  broad    blunt  spreading 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  requires  to  be  grown  in  warm 
sheltered  spots  and  is  probably  not  very 
hardy  north  of  the  Thames.  It  makes  a 
splendid  greenhouae  plant  grown  in  pots, 
and  may  be  had  in  bloom  in  November 
and  December.  Inareaaed  by  seeds  or 
cuttings. 

P.  confertus, — A  smooth  stiffish  grow- 
ing species  6-18  in.  high.  Lower  leaves 
oblong  spoon-shaped,  the  upper  ones  oval 
lance  -  shaped  stem  -  claspmg.  Flowers 
from  May  to  July,  in  an  ^most  cyhndri- 
col  cluster,  pale  sulphur-yellow,  each  one 
being  about    i    in.    long.    The    variety 


cieruleo  ■  purpureu*  (periiape  better 
known  as  proe«ruj  and  miitranlhui)  has 
bluish-purple  flowers  and  very  variable 
sepals.  It  is  a  rather  better  garden 
plant  than  the  typical  P.  ctmfertu-t, 
and  is  very  hardy  in  ordinary  garden  soil. 
It  seeds  freely  and  flowers  earlier  than 
any  other  species — except  perh^n  P. 
ca/mp  amt  la  tut. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division  or  seeds. 

P.  diffuaus.  —  A  somewhat  downy 
species  2-4  ft.  high,  with  more  or  leas 
ovate  lance -shapea  leaves,  the  upper  ones 
being  thick,  heart-shaped,  item -clasping, 
and  serrate.  Flowers  in  smnmer  and 
autumn  in  large  loose  many-branched 
clneters,  violet-purple,  about  1  in.  long, 
the  sterile  stamen  bearded  at  the  top. 

P.  ar9utu«,with  bright  purple  flowers, 
having  a  sky-blue  lower  hp,  and  P.  Rich- 
ardioni.  with  violet  flowers,  both  appear 
to  be  varieties  of  this  species,  or  are  very 
closely  related. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above.  They  may  be 
increased  by  seed  or  division. 

P.  Dig^italia  {Cketone  Di^UaiU).~A. 
handsome  free-growing  perennial  1-2  fL 
high,  closely  r^ated  to,  if  not  indeed  ft 
variety  of,  A  Imvigatut,  but  quite  disinot 
'  enough forgarden purposes tohaveasin^e 
name.  Leaves  smoo^i  glossy,  slightly 
sermlate,  lance-shaped,  8-^  in.  long  and 
oovered  with  Small  dots,  the  upper  ones 
ovate  lanoe-shftped,  perceptibly  narrowed. 
Flowers  in  summer,  numerous,  white; 
corolla  over  I  in.  long;  sterile  stamen 
sparsely  bearded. 

Culture  ite.  as  aboie.  Increased  by 
seed  and  division. 

P.  gUber  (P.  erianthera;  P.  Gor- 
doni).  —  A  very  smooth  and  handsome 
perennial  6-24  in.  high,  with  tufts  ot 
rosettes  of  entire  somewhat  glaucoos 
ovate  letnce-shaped  leaves,  the  lower  ansa 
more  or  less  narrowed  into  a  stalk,  the 
wpper  ones  linear-lance-shaped  sessile, 
flowers  in  summer,  in  clustered  panicles, 
purple,  violet,  or  bine  ;  the  sterile  stamen 
slightly  bearded  near  the  top. 

The  plant  known  as  P.  cyanantHur. 
and  its  improved  form  Brandegei,  are 
varieties  of  this  species,  distinguished 
by  their  broad  heart-shaped  ovate  leaves, 
the  upper  ones  taper-pomted,  and  lar^ 
dense  cluBl«rs  of  bright  blue  flowers 
produced  in  May  and  June,  before  tboee 
of  the  type. 
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CuUure  de.  Eta  above.  This  species 
may  be  grown  in  the  rookery  at  well  as 
the  flower  border  proper.  It  is  increaeed 
by  seeds,  cuttinge,  and  diviiion. 

P.     gimciJia.  —  A    slender  ■  atemmed 

riiee  1  ft.  or  less  high,  with  spoon- 
ped  or  oblong  leaTee,  the  upper  ones 
mostly  linear  luioe-shaped  abont  1  in. 
lon^;.  Flowers  ia  Augnst,  liloo-purple  or 
whitish,  about  1  in.  long,  tubul&r  fonnel- 
diaped  or  nearly  ojUndrioal, 

Culture  tie.  as  above.  Suitable  for 
the  rookery  or  border.    Increased  by  seeds 

P.  KnutdtOoniB.  —  A  distinct  and 
showy  species  about  8  ft.  hi^,  with 
the  upper  leaves  ronndish,  stem -clasping, 
or  connate-perfoliate.  Flowers  in  3nly, 
purple,  1^  m.  longt  the  sterile  stamen 
hooked,  shortly  dilated  and  scarcely 
bearded  at  the  apex. 

Cultvire  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  and  cuttings. 

P.  Hartwegi  (P.  gentianoidet).  —  A 
qilendid  garden  perennial  2-8  ft.  high, 
with  smooth  bright  green  lance-shaped 
teavcB,  or  the  npper  ones  widened  and 
■teni-ola«iing  at  the  base,  tapering  to  a 
point.  Flowers  in  snnsmer  and  autumn, 
scarlet  or  blood-red,  tnbutar-fonnel- shaped, 
about  2  in.  long,  with  spreading  lobes ; 
sterils  stamen  beardless.  —  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  species,  and 
distinctive  names  like  roocin^uj, 
eierulauM,  and  grandijlorua,  which  ex- 
plain themselves,  have  been  applied,  but 
a  packet  of  mixed  eeeds  will  probably 
supply  them  all  and  many  others  besides. 
Many  —  indeed  most  —  of  the  garden 
Pentstemons  are  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  this  species,  and  fancy  names  have 
been  given  to  many  of  them  by  florists,  to 
whose  catalogues  reference  may  be  made. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  P.  Hariwegi 
and  its  varieties  form  fine  bushes,  but  will 
not  thrive  on  cold  soils.  In  warm  well- 
drained  soils  they  become  perennials  and 
shoot  up  every  sj^ng.  The  first  plant  of 
P.  Hariwegi  to  nower  in  England  was  at 
Walworth  m  September  1887,  and  was 
sud  to  have  been  obtained  from  Belgium. 

P.  heterophTlluB. — A  somewhat 
shrubby  speries  about  18  in.  high,  with  a 
BQUKith  or  frosted  appearance,  and  entire 
linear  lance-shaped  leaves.  Flowers  in 
summer,  pink  or  roay.pnrple,  over  1  in. 
long,  inflated,  funnel-shaped  above,  solitary 


or  2-8  in  the  siils  of  the  upper  leaves, 
and  borne  in  twiggy  racemes. 

CuUv-Te  dc.  as  above.  This  species 
varies  a  good  deal  when  raised  from  seeds- 
and  it  is  not  quite  hardy  in  unfavoured 
ports  of  the  oonntry,  Toung  plants  from 
seeds  or  cuttings  ore  therefore  safest 
undsr  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame  in 

P.  linmilis.  —  A  distinct  Rooky 
Monntain  roectea  8-9  in.  high,  forming 
compact  tuAe,  and  having  more  or  less 
linear  lance- shaped  leaves.  Flowers 
early  in  June,  large,  blue,  tinted  with 
red^sh-puiple,  and  borne  in  upright 
oltieters. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Owing  to  its 
dwarf  and  compact  growth  this  llttl» 
species  is  a  very  desirable  plant  for  the- 
rock  garden.  It  likes  a  sunny  position, 
and  flonrishes  in  sandy  loam  and  leaf  soil, 
with  plenty  of  water  during  the  hot 
smnmer  months.  Increased  by  seeds  or 
cuttings. 

P.  jaf  frajanus.  ~  A  handsome- 
Jalifomian  species  12-18  in.  high,  with 
glancons  oblong  Unce-shaped  leaves,  the 
lower  ones  narrowed  into  a  stoUc,  the 
upper  ones  broader  and  stem-clasping  at 
the  base.  Flowers  in  July  and  Angust, 
shortly  stalked,  1-2  on  each  pedicel  form- 
ing an  interrupted  or  irrwnlar  cluster  4-8- 
in.  long;  corolla  beantiml  gentian-blue, 
bell-shaped,  with  a  very  wide  tube  and 
refleied  lobes. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
pretty  species  is  an  excellent  border 
plant,  and  likes  a  light  rich  sandy  loam. 
It  is  best  raised  annually  by  means  of 
seeds  or  cuttings. 

P.  lcvigatus.^A  vigorous  species  2-4 
ft.  hi^,  with  somewhat  glossy  ovate  or 
oblong  lance -shaped  leaves  lobed  and 
clasping  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  sununer 
about  1  in.  long,  white,  tinged  with 
purple,  abruptly  bell-shaped  and  inflated 
above,  the  stenle  stamen  being  slighUy 
bearded  at  the  apes. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds,  cuttings,  or  divisions. 

P.  Lobbi  {Lepidoitenwn  penttlenio- 
noidea). — Adistinctand  buahv  Califomian 
species  12-18  in.  high,  readily  recognised 
by  its  small  oval  or  elbptic  lance-shaped, 
Box-like  leaves.  Flowers  from  July  to 
September,  bright  orange- yellow,  bell- 
shaped,  the  upper  helmet-shaped  Up  being 
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waehed  with  red  and  hairy  outaide ;  fila- 
ments Tallow  with  bluish  anthers. 

CttUure  dc.  m  above.  BeqnirM  to  be 
treated  like  P.jaffTayanv*. 

P.  Henziesi  Dong:UsL  — This  plant  is 

frobftbly  better  known  ae  P.  crataifoliut. 
t  grows  about  1  ft.  high,  and  has  rather 
small  entire  obovate  lanc^e-shaped  thiek 
leathery  leaves.  Flowers  in  Jnne  and 
July,  liiae-purple,  tinged  with  pinkish-red 
at  the  base,  witli  an  inflated  throat.  The 
variety  Scouleri  is  a  much  taller-gmwiiig 
plant  aboat  8  ft.  high,  with  obovate  lanee- 
ehaped  sharply  toothed  leaves,  and  purple 
flowers  which  are  produced  in  great 
abundance  in  May  and  Jiuie.  The  tme 
P.  Menxieti  is  recorded  as  having  flowered 
in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Qarden  in  1B88, 
bnt  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  variety 
Douglaii. 

Culture  ifr.  as  above. 

P.  murrayanns. — A  highly  ornamental 
species  2-6  ft.  high  or  more,  having  oval 
lance -shaped,  long -stalked  glaacons  or 
greyish  leaves  at  tiie  base  of  the  stems, 
ihe  upper  ones  being  roundish  and  united 
at  the  base.  Flowers  in  July  and  August, 
bright  scarlet,  about  IJ  in.  long,  the 
sterile  stamen  being  unbearded.  There 
are  several  varieties,  which  differ  only  in 
the  colour  of  the  tiowers,  the  principal 
shades  being  rose,  lilac,  scarlet,  crimson, 
and  violet.  The  strain  called  grandi- 
fiortti  has  lai^er  and  more  nnmerons 
flowers  than  the  ordinary  form. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  They  are  all 
best  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  antnmn 
every  ^ear,  the  young  plants  being  win- 
tered in  cold  frames.  Of  by  onttings 
inserted  at  the  same  season  in  cold  frames. 

P.  ovatus. — A  graceful  and  somewhat 
downy  species  8-S  ft.  high,  with  more 
or  less  ovate-lance- shaped  leaves,  often 
sharply  toothed,  and  of  a  bright  shining 
green,  the  upper  ones  rather  heart-shaped 
at  the  base  and  stem- clasping.  Flowers 
from  June  to  September,  sm^,  in  dense 
clusters  varying  from  deep  blue  to  rosy- 
purple,  and  having  a  bearded  sterile  sta- 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  It  is  best  raised 
annually  in  the  autumn  like  P.  murra^a- 
7tu»,  as  it  usually  flowers  well  the  following 
yea^ 

P.  PalmerL — A  vigorous  and  some- 
what glaucous  species  about  18  in.  high  or 
more,  having  narrow  lance-shaped  sharply 


toothed  leaves,  the  lower  ones  narrowed 


somewhat  broadly  bell-shapM  about  the 
calyx  and  borne  m  loose  twiggy  raceme- 
like  panicles. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above.  Requires  the 
same  treatment  as  P.  m/ttrrayanui, 
although  a  hardier  plant. 

P.  pubescens  (P.  hirtutut;  P.  maek- 
atianut ;  Chetorre  Pen(«(#mon).— A  plant 
about  1-3  ft.  high,  covered  more  or  less 
with  a  somewhat  clammy  down,  and 
bearing  Linear  or  ovate  lonce-shaped  leaves, 
the  upper  ones  being  reduced  to  small 
bracts.  Flowers  from  June  to  August, 
bluish- violet,  or  partly  whitish,  in  looae 
dusters ;  sterile  stamen  long  and  dens«ly 
bearded. 

Culture  ife,  as  above.  This  speoies 
likes  &irly  good  and  rich  soil,  and  may 
be  increased  by  seeds  sown  in  autumn,  at 
by  division  of  the  clumps  in  early  spring. 
Cuttings  may  also  be  rooted  in  aatomn  in 
cold  frames. 

P.  pnniceua. — A  glaucous  species  about 
S  ft.  high,  native  of  Uexico.  Leaves  in 
rosettes  of  a  bluish-green,  oval  acute, 
thickish.  Flowers  in  summer,  brilliant 
red  or  scarlet,  somewhat  downy  outaide, 
and  arranged  in  long  clusters. 

Culture  and  Propitiation,  ~  This  is 
best  raised  from  autnmn-sown  seeds  in 
cold  frames  annually  and  planted  ont  the 
following  May  in  warm  sunny  spots  in 
fairly  rich  soil. 

P.  Rattani.  —  A  vigorous  Califomion 
species  12-18  in.  high,  resembling  P.  Digi- 
talit  in  appearance.  It  has  broadly  ovate 
tapering  leaves,  the  lower  ones  being 
stalked,  the  upper  ones  sessile,  stem- 
clasping,  and  sparingly  toothed.  The 
lilac-purple  flowers,  eai^  about  an  inch 
long,  are  borne  in  panicles  at  the  end  (rf 
the  shoots. 

Cullurr  4r.  an  above. 

P.  rotundifolius. — A  very  distinct  and 
graceful  Mexican  species,  dosely  related 
to  P.  centranthifoliua,  and  recognised  by 
its  roundish  acute  leaves  about  8  in.  long, 
the  lower  ones  stalked,  the  upper  connate, 
and  oU  distinctly  glausoos.  Flowers 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months, 
brick-red,  abont  1  in.  long,  tnbnlar,  downy 
outside,  yellowish  within,  and  borne  in 
loose  clusters  on  stems  about  2  fL  high. 

Culture  ic.  as  above.  Increasod 
chiefly  by  seeds. 
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P.  ipedoBU.— An  elegant  Califomian 
Bpeoiee  8-4  ft.  tuKh  with  oval  or  spoon- 
snAp«d,  Btolked,  Boniewhat  hollowed  leaves 
of  a  deep  shining  green  above,  the  upper 
ones  more  or  lens  Btem- clasping.  Flower? 
from  Ma;  to  Jn!y,sky-blne  tinted  with  red, 
niore  or  less  bell-ahaped,  in  BpUceo  about 
1  ft.  long. 

Culture  lie.  &s  above.  This  species  is 
best  treated  like  P.jaffrayanvs, 

P.  qMctubilia. — A  handaome  species 
about  2  n.  hi^h  with  thick,  leather;,  Wce- 
sbaped,  ahiiung  gieen  leaves,  the  upper 
ones  Btem-claapinj;  at  the  base.  Flowers 
in  fnumser,  bin isb- purple,  1  in.  long,  in- 
flated above,  in  long  loose  panicles. 

Culture  itc.  aa  above.  Increased  by 
seeda  or  cuttings. 


-  A  pretty  aod  rather 
downy  plant  about  2  ft.  high,  with  more 
or  less  ovate  lance-shaped  leaves,  tbe 
upper  ones  somewhat  heart-shaped,  stem, 
cuuping,  and  closely  serrated.  Flowers 
in  summer,  about  1  in.  long,  purple, 
dilated  upi^jds  from  a  Darrow  tube,  and 
borne  in  loose  clustered  paniolsa ;  sterile 
stamen  densely  bearded  at  the  top. 

Culture  do.  as  above.  Increased  b,v 
seed  and  cuttings  in  autumn. 

P.  Wrighti.  —  A  handsome  speoiea 
about  2  ft.  high  with  oblong  lower  leaves, 
and  rather  obovate  or  lance-shaped  stem- 
clasping  upper  ones.  Flowers  in  summer, 
rosT-red,  about  1  in.  long,  inflated  above, 
in  fooae  panicles  or  cymes,  sterile  stamen 
long  and  densely  bearded  at  the  top. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seed  or  cnttings. 

OARDBN  PSETTSTEIIONS 

Ag  stated  before,  these  are  the  result  of 
crossing  and  selecting  from  P.  Hwrtwegi 
(P.  genliamoidet)  and  P.  Coheea,  and  pos- 
sibly P.  muTryaniu,  They  are  alt  easily 
raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings  as  detailed 
above,  and  when  grown  in  large  beds  or 
groupB  form  a  most  attractive  feature  of 
the  flower  garden  during  the  summer  and 
sutunm  monthe.  There  are  numerous 
named  varieties  grown  by  specialists,  but 
■a  they  ore  likely  to  be  superseded  by 
others  with  tbe  issue  of  every  new  cata- 
logue it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  a 
list  of  them  here.  The  predominating 
colours  are  red,  purple,  magenta,  rose, 
carmine,  scarlet,  saJmon,  oil  usually 
combined  with  white,  and  having 
nomeroua  intennedinte  shades.    A  very 


fine  selection  may  be  obtained  h-aat  a 
packet  of  good  mixed  seeds. 

COLLINSIA. — A  genus  containing 
about  12  Bpeeiea  of  pretty  ereot  decumbent 
or  loosely  branched  annual  herbs  with 
opposite,  01  rarely  temately  whorled,  en- 
tire or  toothed  leaves,  or  the  lower  ones 
deeply  S-cleft.  Flowers  gaily  coloured  in 
clustered  cymea,  blue,  violet  or  rosy  often 
mixed  with  white.  Calyx  bell-shaped 
deeply  G-oleft.  Corolla-tube  saccate  at  th« 
base  on  the  npper  side,  2-lipped,  the 
upper  lip  2-labed,  bent  backwards,  tbe 
lower  li|i  8-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  longer 
pouch -like  enclosing  tbe  four  didynamoua 
stamens.  Capsule  ovoid  or  globose,  many- 
Culture  and  Propagation.  —  These 
showy  annuals  are  easily  grown  in 
ordinary  garden  soil  and  aremost  efiective 
in  large  mosses,  and  in  edgings.  They 
are  usually  raised  from  seeds  sown  io 

Eentle  heat  in  early  spring  or  in  the  open 
order  about  AprU,  and  flower  in  about  8 
monthe  from  the  date  of  sowing.  They 
are  often  grown  in  pots  for  the  ornamen- 
tation of  windows,  balconies^.  Sowings 
may  be  mode  at  intervals  to  secure  a  suc- 
cession of  blossom.  In  fiivom^ble  situa- 
tions tbe  seeds  if  sown  in  autunm  are 
likely  to  survive  an  ordinary  winter,  and 
plants  thus  raised  will  flower  somewhat 
earlier  than  those  from  s^ring-sovm  aeeda. 
The  apecies  ore  all  natives  of  the  W. 
United  States,  chiefly  California.  For  the 
culture  and  treatment  of  annuals  in 
general  see  p.  78. 

C.  bicolw.  —  A  pretty  Califbmian 
annual,  about  1  ft.  high,  with  erect,  downy 
sterna,  and  smooth,  ovate  lance-shaped 
leaves,  rather  heart-shaped  at  the  base. 
Flowera  in  August,  large,  upper  lip  and 
tube  of  corolla  white,  lower  lip  roay-purple. 
There  are  several  forms,  among  them 
being  alha,  a  vigorous  grower,  with  white 
flowers  having  the  upper  lip  slightly 
tinged  with  green  or  yellow ;  ca7^did^ 
ittima  has  absolutely  pure  white  flowers ; 
alba  rosea  bos  the  upper  lip  white,  and 
the  lower  one  soft  rose,  a  charming  plant ; 
■muliieolor  is  very  pretty  and  free-flower- 
ing; flowers  striped  with  lilac  or  rose- 
white,  and  violet  colours  which  appear 
sometimes  on  the  upper  lip  only,  some- 
times  the  lower,  and  eometmjes  on  both  ; 
■marmorata  has  a  white  lower  lip  washed 
with  lilac,  and  an  npper  lip  of  a  clear 
lilac  spotted  and  striped  with  carmine. 
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A  packet  of  mixed  seeds  will  probably 
yield  all  these  varieties. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

C.  gruidiflon.— A  pretty  Colombian 
species,  aboat  1  ft.  high,  having  the  lower 
leaves  spoon-shapad,  and  the  upper  ones 
obi onj;;  linear.  Flowers  from  May  to  July, 
pale  purple,  the  upper  lip  being  blue,  the 
tube  beiDf;  washed  with  rose.  There  is 
a  white-flowered  form  not  particularly 
•ttraotive.  Notwithstanding  its  name, 
the  Sowers  of  C.  grandifiora  are  sensibly 
smaller  than  those  of  C.  bieolor  and  its 
varieties.  It  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way  and  is  somewhat  hardier,  ho  that  it 
may  be  sown  in  autumn,  and  left  unpro- 
tected in  winter  in  most  parts  of  the 
country. 

Culture  /tc.  as  above. 

C.  Tenia.-  A  distinct  species,  about 
1  ft.  high,  with  slightly  branched  aract 
stems  and  lance-shaped  leaves.  Flowers 
in  spring,  white,  lower  lip  of  a  beautiful 
clear  blue. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  ia  particularly  vijuable  on  account 
of  its  early- So werinK  propensities.  It 
does  not  succeed  well  tnim  spring-sown 
seeds.  To  obtain  good  flowering  plants, 
seeds  are  best  sown  about  September  and 
October  in  light,  well-drained  soil,  cover- 
ing them  only  very  slightly,  and  thinning 
them  out  if  they  come  up  too  thickly.  In 
severe  winters  they  may  require  the  po- 
tection  of  old  lights,  but  scarcely  other- 
There  are  a  few  other  species,  such  as 
coTijmboaa,  with  white  and  pale  blue 
flowers  \  parviflora,  purplish -blue ;  iparei- 
Jlora,  violet ;  tinetoria,  pale  pink  ;  and 
viol-acen,  bright  violet,  all  of  which  may 
be  treated  like  bieolor  and  grandifiora. 

ZALUZIANSKIA,  —  A  genus,  per- 
haps better  known  ae  Nycterinia,  contain- 
ing about  IS  Bpeaies  of  more  or  less  clam- 
my herbs  or  undershmbs,  often  becoming 
black  when  dry.  Lowest  leaves  opposite, 
the  upper  ones  alternate  often  few-toothed, 
the  uppermost  ones  smaller,  bract-like, 
entire,  appressed  or  adnate  to  the  oalyr. 
Flowers  sessile  in  dense  or  interrupted 
terminal  spikes.  Calyx  ovate -tubular, 
shortly  0- toothed.  2-lippod  or  parted. 
Corolla  persistent,  with  an  elongated  tube 
at  lengtii  cleft  to  the  base,  the  throat 
often  hairy  inside;  lobes  5,  spreading, 
entire  or  2-cleft.  Stamens  often  4,  the  2 
upper  ones  enclosed  by  the  corolla  tube. 


Capsule  oblong,  leathery  or  membranons, 
many-seeded. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Tluoe 
pretty  plants  are  grown  as  tender  *nnna.l,;^ 
and  flourish  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam 
and  peat.  Seeds  are  raised  in  beat  in 
early  spring,  the  seedlings  being  planted 
out  at  the  end  of  May,  at  a  distance  <A 
about  1  ft  apart.  Seeds  may  also  be 
sown  in  September  is  cold  frames  or  in 
pots  in  light  soil.  The  plants  must  be 
protected  m  the  greenhouse  or  cold  frame 
during  the  vnnter  months,  dnring  which 
period  it  is  essential  to  keep  the  atmo- 
sphere as  dry  as  possible,  and  also  well 
ventilated  on  all  bvourable  occasions. 
By  the  middle  or  end  of  Hay  plants 
grown  in  this  way  will  be  strong  and 
sturdy,  and  fit  for  the  flower  bord«r. 
Grown  in  pots  for  the  conservatory  they 
often  flower  as  early  as  April,  especially 
in  the  ease  of  ^.  capenaia.  All  the  apeete* 
are  natives  of  8.  Africa. 

Z.  ci4ienais.— A  beautifiil  annual,  6- 
12  in.  high,  with  hairy  stems,  and  linear, 
few-toothed  or  quite  entire  leaves,  the 
edges  and  main  nerve  being  usually  cili- 
ated. Flowers  inspring,  whitish, nearly  IJ 
in.  long,  in  short  and  few-flowered  spikea, 
the  middle  one  usually  growing  much 
longer  than  the  others. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

Z.  lyclmidea  {Erimtglgehnidea;  Nyc- 
terinia lychnidta).  —  A  tender  ahrabby 
perennial,  6-12  in.  high,  with  hairy 
branches,  and  oblong  linear  few-toothed 
or  entire  leaves,  1-nerved  and  neariy 
smooth;  the  uppermost  ones  (bracts) 
stem -clasping,  broadly  lance-shaped  or 
oblong,  with  edges  and  nerve  ciliated. 
Flowers  from  May  to  July,  yellowisb- 
white,  about    H  in.  long,  in  elongated 

Culture  atid  Propagation.  —  This 
species  differs  from  the  others  in  being 
a  perennial.  It  may  be  increased  by  cut- 
tings inserted  in  light  sandy  soil  in  oM 
fiimies  in  September,  or  by  seeds  sown  in 
heat  in  spring  and  transplanted  in  May. 

Z.  KUgfinoidea  (Erinnt  telagi- 
noidei).  —  A  pretty  half-hardy  "^""t^bI 
6-9  in.  high,  forming  dense  compact  tufts 
of  slender  stems.  Leaves  spoon-shaped, 
the  lower  ones  long-stalked,  the  upper- 
most ones  attached  to  the  oalyx,  and 
dilated  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  May  and 
June,  white  with  an  orange  centre, 
fragrant  at  night,  (he  throat  covered  with 
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fltifflah  bain.  Corolla  lobeB  broadly 
obovate,  deeply  cmd  bluntly  notched  at 
tbe  apex. 

This  HpeciSB  Is  very  free -flo waring,  and 
its  massee  of  white  flowers  look  chH.miing 
with  the  carpet  of  green  formed  by  the 
foliage.  It  ie  asefbl  for  borders  or 
edgings  or  small  masses  by  itself. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

CHiENOSTOMA.  —  A  genua  of 
about  26  species  of  smooth  or  downy, 
sometimes  rather  clammy  herbs  or 
tmiiershrabe,  with  leaves  nearly  all 
opposite,  toothed  or  rarely  quite  entire, 
the  uppermost  ones  near  the  flowers 
more  or  less  bract-like  and  free  from  the 
calyx.  Flowers  aiillary  or  in  terminal 
racemea.  Calyx  G-partad  with  linear  or 
lance-shaped  se^ents.  Corolla  decidu- 
ous, with  6  entire,  nearly  equal  spread- 
ing tobes.  Stamens  4,  didynomous, 
attached  to  the  oorolla  tube,  and  more 
or  leas  protruding. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  grow  readily  in  ordinary  (ptrden 
Boil,  but  are  too  tender  tor  Britisn  winters. 
They  may  be  raised  iiaai  seed  sown  in 
Febmary  or  March  in  a  hotbed,  and 
very  sparsely  covered  with  eoU.  The 
seedlings  are  pricked  out  into  Hhallow 
boxes  or  pans,  uid  by  the  end  of  May 
are  fit  to  be  tranBferred  to  the  open 
border,  6-9  in.  apart.  Seeds  may  also  be 
sown  in  August  and  September,  but  tbe 
yonng  plants  will  require  greenhouse 
protection  during  the  winter.  Cuttinga 
nuty  also  be  made  during  August  and 
September,  the  plants  thus  obtained 
bemg  grown  under  glass  during  the 
winter,  either  for  conservatory  decoration, 
in  pots,  or  tor  the  border.  All  the  species 
are  natives  of  8.  Africa. 

C.  cordatm.  —  A  somewhat  trailing, 
hairy  species  about  Ij  ft.  hif^,  with 
ovate-rounded,  stalked  and  toothed 
leaves,  and  masEes  of  white  axillary 
flowers  in  Jnne. 

Culture  ite.  as  above. 

C  butigiata  {Manuha  fatligiala). — 
A  pretty  dense  compact-growing  Bpeoies 
6-9  in.  high,  with  oval  lonce-snaped 
toothed  leaves,  and  small  rosy  or  reddish 
flowers  on  spikes  G-9  in.  long.  The 
variety  alba  has  white  fiowers. 

Culture  rtc.  as  above. 

C  hiqrida. — A  pretty  species  8-6  in. 
or  more  high,  with  hairy  and  somewhat 


ahmbby  branches,  having  sessile,  obovate 
elliptic-tootlieil  leaves  ^-J  in.  long. 
Flowers  in  July  and  Angost,  solitary,  in 
the  axils  of  tne  leaves,  soft  pale  lilac, 
or  nearly  white,  the  upper  ones  in  loose 


Culture  ,fc.  as  above. 

C.  linifolia.- -.4  shrubby  species  about 
1  ft.  hi^,  having  oblong  lance-sh^»ed  or 
linear,  quite  entire  leaves  and  white  and 
yellow  flowers  in  .loose  racemee  late  in 
natumn. 

Culture  tfc.  as  ahove. 

C.  polyantha  (Manulm  muUiftora).- - 
A  dwarf,  much-branched  species  about 
4  in.  high,  with  ovate  toothed  leaves 
wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  the  upper  onex 
being  oblong  in  shape.  Rowers  in 
summer,  lilac  and  yellow,  liumel -shaped, 
in  loose  racemes. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

MIMULUS  (MoNKBT  Flowsk).— A 
genus  containing  about  40  species  of 
decumbent  or  erect,  smooth  or  hairy, 
sometimes  clammy  herbs,  rarely  tall 
growing  or  shrubby.  IieaTss  opposite, 
undivided,  entire  or  toothed.  Flowers 
axillary,  solitary,  the  upper  ones  some- 
times in  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  Calyx  tubular,  rarely  bell- 
sbaped,  5-  angled  or  toothed,  rarely 
6-cleft.  Corolla  show^  or  rather  small, 
yellow,  orange,  red,  violet,  or  rosy,  with 
a  cylindrical  tube ;  limb  2-lipped,  upper 
one  erect  or  reflexed  2-labed  ;  lower  one 
3-lobed,  saccate  or  concave  at  ^e  base. 
Btameiie  4,  didynaiuous.  The  genus 
Diplacua  is  now  included  under  Mimnlus 
and  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  shrubby 

Culture  tiittl  Propagation. — Most  of 
the  Monkey  Flowers  flonrieh  in  rather 
damp  soil  and  partially  shaded  situations, 
and  are  very  ornamental  in  the  flower 
border  or  near  the  margins  of  lakes, 
ponds  &c.  They  are  increased  by  seeds, 
which  being  exceedingly  fine  must  be 
sown  with  great  care  and  evenness  on  a 
finely  prepared  surface  in  gentle  heat  iu 
spring.  They  should  not  be  covered. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough 
to  handle  easily  they  may  be  pricked  out 
singly  into  small  pots  and  grown  under 
gloss,  with  a  shift  into  larger  pots  befbre 
they  ore  ready  for  planting  out  at  the  end 
of  May.  Or  lliey  may  be  grown  entirely 
in  pots  for  conservatory  decoration. 
Seeds  may  also  be  sown  at  the  end  of 
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August  or  beginnuig  of  September  in 
light  fine  soil  and  treated  in  a  Bimil&i 
manner ;  but  this  moans  oocnpyin^  Bpace 
under  glase  during  the  winter  months. 
Many  kinds  bow  themselves  and  give  a 
crop  of  saedlLngs  every  year  when  grown 
in  cold  framas  or  greenhouses.  The 
creeping  nndergronnd  sterna  being  per- 
ennial may  also  ba  divided  in  early 
spring,  and  if  plaeed  in  gentle  heat  and 
kept  moist  will  bood  make  fine  plants. 
Cuttings  may  also  be  inserted  in  early 
spring  in  a  fine  light  toil  and  a  warm 
moist  atmosphere.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  bfst  garden  species  :^ 

M.  cardiiialis  {Diplacut  cardinaiU). 
A  pretty  species  1-S  ft.  high,  native  of 
the  \\'.  United  States.  Leaves  stem- 
clasping  ovate  with  coarsely  toothed 
margins.  Flowers  from  June  to  August, 
large,  red,  axillary,  with  a  tube  abonC  1  j 
in-  long.  The  stigma  has  2  irritable  lobes 
which  close  together  at  the  slightest  touch. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  alro- 
aanguineut,  deep  blood-red ;  wuTanliacua, 
orange'red;  Hudioni,  clear  crimson-red, 
with  a  yellow  blotch  in  the  throat  striped 
with  purple. 

Culture  (tc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds,  cuttings,  or  division. 

H.  cupreus. — A  beantifiU  dwarf  species 
H  12  in,  high,  native  of  the  Chilian  Andes. 
Leaves  opposite,  usually  tinted  with 
brownish-red ;  the  lower  ones  oval  lanee- 
shaped,  toothed ;  the  upper  ones  sessile. 
Flowers  in  summer  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves,  almost  regular,  copper- 
coloured,  purple-brown,  or  crimson,  the 
velvet  tlu'oat  being  yellow  and  spotted 
with  crimson-purple. 

This  species  bos  been  considerably 
altered  by  cultivation  and  has  developed 
innumerable  forms.  This  result  seems  to 
have  been  achieved  principally  by  crossing 
with  M.  variegalut,  thus  forming  a  chain 
of  forms  between  M.  luleiit  proper  and 
M.  eupreui.  These  hybrids  are  known  to 
gardeners  under  a  variety  oF  names  snob 
OS  tigrinvs,  pardinus,  tigridimdei.  quin- 
q-iievidnerui,  ruhinia,  ipeciomt,  and 
laaculotus,  all  meaning  pretty  mach  the 
same  thmg.  Besides  the  nnmerons  single- 
flowered  variations  there  is  also  a  double- 
flowered  or  '  hose-in-hose '  variety,  in 
wbiidi  the  calyx  assumes  a  similar  appear- 


corolla  withers,  the  metamorjibosed  calyx 


retains  its  freshness  and  colour  for  some 
days  longer,  and  in  this  way  the  '  hose-in- 
hose  '  varieties  bloom  for  a  longer  period 
than  the  single -flowered  ones.  There  is 
a  new  form  called  Burtieti  obtained  by 
crossing  M.  cupreua  with  3f.  luteut.  It 
comes  near  the  latter  and  seems  to  be 
almost  hardy. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — All  these 
hybrid  Monke;)'  Flowers  fiom^sb  in  a  lig^t 
neb  soil  containing  plenty  of  leaf-soil  and 
a  fair  quantity  of  sand,  and  are  quite  as 
happy  m  sunshine  as  in  shadow,  provided 
the  latter  is  not  too  dense.  Sometimes 
violent  winds  play  havoc  with  the  flowers, 
and  if  possible  they  shoold  be  sheltered  on 
such  occasions  if  in  exposed  situations. 

They  are  all  increased  by  seeds,  cut- 
tings or  division,  and  require  the  protec- 
tion of  a  greenhouse  or  cold  frame  in 
winter. 


H. 


i  (M. 


«).- 


pretty  Californian  species  about  1  ft.  high 
with  stem-claeping  oblong  or  rarely  ovale 
acute  leaves,  somewhat  toothed  and  many- 
nerved.  Flowers  late  in  sninmar,  rosy, 
with  spreading  corolla  lobes. 

Catfure  itc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  and  division  in  early  spring. 

M.  lattia  {M.  gattalus  ;  M.  punciatat). 
Common  Monkey  Flower.  —  A  bright 
green  softly  downy  Californian  species, 
with  slightly  knotted  branching  stems 
9  12  in.  high-  Leaves  opposite,  ovate,  or 
oblong  coarsely  toothed.  Flowers  in  sum- 
mer, yellow,  abont  Ij  in.  long,  and  having 
2  dark  crimson  and  pnrple  marks  in  the 
throat  of  the  corolla.  The  variety  Nea- 
herli  is  a  strain  with  double  flowers ;  and 
nohilit  is  a  dwarf  form  remarkable  for 
having'  hose-in-hose  '  flowers,  that  is  one 
corolla  inserted  in  the  other  like  some  of 
the  Polyanthuses. 

Under  this  species  may  be  placed  the 
plant  known  as  M.  variegatui,  a  native 
of  Chili  with  lai^  open  flowers,  having  a 
white  or  .vellon  ground  irregularly  blotched 
with  rich  crimson,  maroon,  or  purple. 
The  leaves  ore  also  more  or  less  constantly 
marked  with  brown,  iS.  bitnut  and 
M.  vai-icgalut  are  best  treated  as 
annuals. 

Culture  ifr,  as  above. 

U.  moschatna  (Mtitk). — A  well-known 
North  American  hardy  perennial  with 
tufls  of  trailing  wooUy  stems  having 
stalked  ovatelance-sbaped  slightly  toothed 
softly   woolly  leaves,  rounded  at  the  base 
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and  somewhat  dammj.  Flowers  during 
the  anmmer  iuid  antmnn  months,  f  eUow, 
Mid  nearly  regnlai  in  ontliae,  the  lower 
lip  being  striped  with  orange.  The  variety 
HarrUimi  is  a  stronger  growing  large- 
flowered  variety  extensively  o^tivated 
both  for  the  flower  border  and  in  pots. 

Cvitwre  and  Propagation.  —  This 
■peoies  is  a  great  favourite  owing  to  its  ■ 
agreeable  musky  aoent  which  pervades 
the  BuiToimding  atmosphere.  It  is  smt- 
able  for  borders  in  somewhat  shady  places, 
and  also  for  the  rook  garden,  flonrishing 
in  damp  rich  soil  with  plenty  of  hnnms 
in  it.  It  is  very  often  seen  grown  in  pots 
hanging  in  cottagers' windows.  Theleaves 
perish  m  winter,  but  the  white  creeping 
onderground  stems  send  up  masses  of 
green  leaves  every  spring. 

Seeds  may  be  sown  early  in  spring  in 
heat,  or  in  the  open  in  April  and  May,  or 
the  oreepin^  stems  may  be  divided  in  early 
spring.  With  a  little  protection  of  leaves 
fto.  it  is  hardy  in  exposed  places  in  winter. 
The  variety  Harritoni  may  be  increased 
by  seeds  or  cuttings. 

HAZUS.—^A  genus  with  i  species  of 
dwarf  hairy  or  smoothish  often  twiggy 
herbs.  Lower  leaves  0|}posite,  upper 
ones  oanally  alternate,  ineised-crenate  or 
coarsely  tootiied.  Baaemes  terminal, 
rather  one-raded.  Calyx  broadly  bell- 
shaped,  half  G-eleft.  Corolla  tabe  short 
or  Muoaly  longer  than  the  calyx,  2-lipped, 
the  npper  Up  ovate  erect,  shortly  2-oleft ; 
the  lower  one  much  lai^er,  spreading, 
8-oleA,  saooate  at  the  base.  Stamens  4, 
didynamouB.  Capsule  globose  or  com- 
prrased,  with  numerous  mlnnte  seeds. 

M.  PuouIIo. — A  distinct  and  vigorous 
speoiee  native  of  New  Zealandond  Austra- 
lia, with  creeping  undei^[Tound  stems,  from 
which  spring  dense  tufts  about  1  in.  or  so 
high,  ckithed  with  spoon-shaped  leaves, 
having  slightly  wavymargins,  and  1-2  in. 
long.  Flowers  in  summer,  pale  violet, 
with  white  centres,  1-6  on  slender  stems, 
scarcely  rising  above  the  foliage. 

Ctdture  and  Propagation.  —  This  is 
the  only  species  grown.  It  thrives  in  free 
sandy  soil  in  warm  sheltered  parts  of  the 
rock  garden.  It  is  easily  increased  by 
dividing  the  tufts  early_  in  spring  or 
autumn.  Wben  divided  in  nuttunn,  it  is 
safer  to  plant  the  tnfls  in  cold  frames  in 
light  rich  BoU  until  the  following  May. 
Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans 
in  greenhouses  or  cold  frames  in  March 


and  April  in  finely  prepared  soil  They 
ore  very  minnte  and  require  no  covering. 
They  must,  however,  be  kept  moist  and 
shaded.  When  large  enough  the  seedlings 
may  be  pricked  out  and  grown  on  in  cold 
frames  until  the  following  spring,  when 
they  wiU  be  sturdy  enoti^  for  pUnting 
out. 

SIBTHORPIA  (MoKXYWOET).  —  A 
genus  oontainjng  6  species  of  trailing, 
hairy  herbs,  the  stems  often  rooting  at 
the  joints.  Leaves  alternate  or  clustered, 
stalked,  roundish  kidney- shaped  and 
coarsely  orenate  or  incised  and  pinnately 
cut.  Flowers  yellow,  yellowish- rose,  or 
red,  on  axillary,  solitary,  or  clustered  and 
bractleas  pedicels.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  4-8- 
(often  S-)  cleft.  CoroUJa  tube  short,  or  very 
slightly  rotate ;  lobes  equal  in  number  to 
those  of  the  calyx,  or  one  more,  spreading. 
Stamens  equal  in  nnmber  to  the  corolla 
lobes,  or  one  less.  Capsnle  membraaous 
not  many -seeded. 

S.  eiiropKK.— A  rare  and  pretty  British 
trailer,  with  slender  threail-like  stems 
6-12  in.  long,  and  membranous  leaves 
J-J  in.  across,  with  7-9  broad,  rounded, 
or  retuse  lobes.  Flowers  &om  July  to 
October,  pink,  5-lobed,  the  2  smaller  lobes 
yellowish.  Calyx  lobes  fi ;  stamens  4. 
The  variety  variegata  is  a  charming  little 
triuler    with    silvery    white    and    green 

Culture  and  PropagatioH. — The  com- 
mon green -leaved  plant  flourishes  near 
ditches  and  on  moist  shady  banks,  ond  is 
readily  increased  by  dividing  the  rooted 
stems.  It  is  best  grown  in  swampy 
parte  of  the  rookery.  The  variegated 
form  is  a  lovely  Uttle  plant,  unfor- 
tunately difficult,  on  acconnt  of  its 
delicate  nature,  to  grow  oat  of  doors 
even  under  the  most  suitable  conditions. 
It  is  often  seen  to  perfection  in  cool  green- 
houses or  cold  frames,  where  it  may 
flourish  for  several  seasons,  and  then 
almost  suddenly  die  away  except  for  a 
particle  or  two. 

S.  peregfiina  is  a  small  trailing  gieen- 
honse  perennial  with  yellow  flowers. 
Native  of  Mauritius. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

KEHHANNIA.— A  genus  with  only 
2  species  of  hairy,  clammy,  perenniu 
herbs,  having  alternate,  obovate,  oroblong 
coareely  toothed  leaves.  Calyx  ovoid- 
bell-shaped,  6-cleft  at  the  apes.    Corolla 
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slightly  inonrved  with  &  r&ther  broad 
inflated  tabe ;  limb  oblique,  2-lipped, 
spraoding ;  iippoi  lip  deeply  2-cleft ;  lowec 
bp  8-eleft,  Stamens  4,  didyruunoiu. 
Capsule  broad,  somewhat  enclosed  by  the 

R.  chinenrii  {R.  ghiMno*^. — A  hand- 
some Chinese  perennial  1-2  ft.  high,  often 
with  purplish  stems.  Iiower  leaves  mostly 
alternate,  shortly  stalked,  1-S  in.  long, 
becoming  smaller  upwai'ds.  Flowers  in 
April,  abont  1  in.  long,  wholly  or  partially 
of  a  dull  purple  colour,  with  darker 
stripes. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  is 
the  only  speoies  ^wn.  It  thrives  in 
motet  peat^  soil,  m  a  warm  sheltered 
border  navmg  a  west  aspect.  It  is  best 
protected  in  cold  frames  in  winter,  except 
perhaps  in  the  mildest  parts  of  the 
southern  ooasC.  It  is  inoieaaed  by  im- 
ported seeds  or  by  cattings  inserted  in 
sandy  soil  in  spring  onder  handlights. 

DIGITALIS  (Foxglove;  Faibi 
THiifBi.B).— This  genos  contains  abont 
IB  speoies  of  smooth,  hairy,  or  woolly 
biennial  or  perennial  herbs,  with  alternate 
leaves,  the  lower  onee  often  clustered  and 
elongated,  quite  entire  or  toothed.  Flowers 
In  long  terminal  and  often  one-sided 
raoemes,  pnrple,  yellowish-wliite,  or  white, 
often  showy,  the  eoroUa  sometimes  spotted 
within  and  bearded  in  the  throat.  Calyx 
6-parted.  Corolla  bent  down,  with  an 
inflated  or  bell-shaped  tube,  often  con- 
tracted above  the  ovary;  limb  obliquely 
i-lobed,  the  upper  lip  being  much  shorter 
than  the  lower  one.  Stamens  4,  didyna- 
Dions.     Capsule  ovate,  many-seeded. 

CvlUtre  and  Prop aflaiion.— The  Fo«. 
gloves  or  Fairy  Thm^oles  are  not  only 
among  the  best  and  most  handsome  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  bat  they  are 
also  very  easily  grown.  Indeed  the 
common  British  species  D.  pu-rpurea 
cannot  be  stud  to  require  any  cultivation 
at  all,  as  it  seeds  ana  increases  freely  in 
any  ordinary  garden  soil  without  requir- 
ing any  attention  whatever.  The  other 
Bp«eleB  may  be  grown  like  it,  and  only 
the  choice  variedes  require  a  little  care. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  in 
autumn,  in  the  open  border  or  wherever 
the  pl^ts  are  required  to  bloom  the 
following  year.  Seeds  sown  in  spring 
will  not  produce  flowering  plants  until 
the  following  year.  The  seedlings  may 
either  be  prii^ed  ont  to  about  6-9  in. 


apart  or  thinned  out  if  in  great  numbers. 
hn.  easy  way  to  increase  the  stock  is  by 
dividing  the  tufts  in  autumn  when  the 
leaves  and  flowers  have  withered. 

D.  amb^wi  {D.  grandifiora ;  D. 
oehrolevea). — A  pretty  hairy  European 
perennial  2-8  ft.  high,  with  orate  luioe- 
shaped,  toothed,  and  sessile  leaves,  downy 
'  beneath.  Flowers  in  July  and  August, 
yellowish  or  sulphur-coloured,  veued 
with  brown,  2  in.  long,  in  spikes  13-18 
in.  long.  The  variety  fuiceicent  has 
brown  floweiB  smaller  than  in  the  type. 

Culture  tie.  as  above. 

D.  purpurea. — This  is  the  Common 
Foxglove  or  Fairy  TUmble  found  wild 
and  luxuriant  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
Islands.  It  grows  2-6  ft.  hi^,  with  large 
ovate  oblong  or  lance-sht^d,  crenate, 
wrinkled  leaves,  6-12  in.  long.  Flowers 
from  July  to  September,  drooping,  H~2i 
in,  long,  purple,  spotted  with  eye-like, 
deeper  purple  spots  in  the  centre  of  a 
white  ring,  and  borne  in  dense  one-sided 
raoemes  1-2  ft.  long.  Cultivation  and 
constant  raising  from  seeds  have  produced 
many  charming  varieties  of  the  Common 
Foxglove,  and  there  are  now  forms  with 


and  free-flowering.  Of  we  years  a  stoain 
has  been  developed  in  which  the  flowers 
have  become  almost  regular  like  those  of 
the  cultivated  Oloteinia,  and  the  name 
gloninioidet  or  gloxiniaflora  has  been 
apUy  applied  to  them.  The  flowers  are 
more  open  and  bell-shaped  than  those  of 
Che  ordinary  varieties,  and  are  always 
spotted  and  ocellated  with  purple.  Very 
often  both  kinds  are  prodnoed  on  the 
same  spike,  tiie  upper  ones  being  erect 
and  Gloiinia-like,  ^e  lower  ones  drooping 
as  in  the  ordinary  forms. 

Cvltare  <te.  as  above. 

There  is  hardly  a  vacant  spot  in  the 
garden  that  would  not  look  all  the  better 
for  a  clump  of  beautiful  Foxgloves  in  it, 
no  matter  now  wild  or  rou^  It  may  be. 
Owing  to  thefr  height  Foigloves  should  be 
placed  la  Uie  back  parts  of  borders  and  in 
shrubberies  in  front  of  those  plants  only 
which  are  natm^y  taller  than  them. 
Where  there  are  bare  walls  or  fences, 
Foxgloves  make  an  excellent  flower  screen 
in  front  of  which  dwarfer  plants  may  be 
^wn.  Once  esW>lished  in  a  garden,  it 
IS  not  a  question  of  how  to  increase  them, 
but  rather  how  to  prevent  them  from 
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Hpreadlng  too  rapidly,  and  by  their  t^ooi 
cntshuig  out  lass  robust  plantB.  Wiien 
aeoewftry  they  may  be  isoreased  by  aeeda 
and  dlvisioD,  as  mentioned  above. 

There  sure  a,  few  other  apeoiea  of  Fox- 
glove Id  cultivation,  but  they  do  not  poaaess 
the  value  or  brillianoy  of  the  oommon  one. 
The  beat  are  dmbia,  ^nrple  ;  fermginea, 
ruBty  brown;  laeimata,  yellow,  with 
jagged  leaves;  lamgata,  soft  brown ; 
laaata,  white  vnned  with  pink ;  ImUa, 
yellow ;  morMna,  rosy ;  ohtcura,  golden- 
,>-ellow,  shaded  and  veined  with  brown ; 
and  Tha^n,  potple  with  a  pale  throat, 
spotted  with  blood-red. 

ERINUS.— This  genni  oontaine  only 
tho  following  speoies  : — 

£.  alpinns. — A  pretty  Pyrenean  tufted 
perennial  6-fl  in.  high,  with  alternate, 
oblong  spoon-shaped,  orenate  or  toothed, 
hairy  leaves,  flowers  from  Haroh  to 
•Tmte,  violet-pnrple,  in  cimple  one-rided 
mcemea  at  Uie  ends  of  the  branches. 
Calyx  S-parted,  with  oblong,  linear  seg- 
ments. Corolla  tabe  slender,  with  a 
spreading  6-lobed  limb,  divided  into  two 
lips.  StamenB  4,  didynamoaa.  The  variety 
hvmitut  is  more  vigorous  than  the  type, 
and  eoTored  with  a  hairy  down.  There  is 
a  variety  with  white  flowers  caUed  alhut. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — A  snitable 
plant  for  the  rookery  in  atony  or  gritty 
loam  and  peat  in  positiona  where  the 
water  will  readily  pasa  away  and  where 
the  fiiU  force  of  tne  Bummer  sun  will  not 
eoorch  it.  It  does  not  stand  the  winter 
well  on  level  ground,  and  is  more  at  home 
on  old  walls  or  mine  in  the  chinks  of 
which  seeds  may  be  wawa.  The  planta 
may  be  inneased  by  dividing  the  tufts 
early  in  antnmn  or  spring,  but  seed  is  the 
more  usual  method.  It  is  sown  in  well- 
drained  sandy  peat  abont  April  or  May, 
and  when  the  plants  have  become  large 
enough  to  han^e  easily,  they  are  pricked 
ODt  into  pota  or  pane  and  grown  ou  until 
the  next  apring  before  planting  out. 
Youn^  plants  thus  raised  anonld  be  shel- 
tered m  cold  frames  in  winter. 

OURISIA.— A  senna  containing  abont 
13  opeoies  of  low,  deenmbent,  or  ui^tly 
creeping,  smooth,  and  ecarcelyhaiiy  herbs. 
Leaves  opposite,  sometimes  all  alike  or 
the  radical  ones  stalked,  the  upper  ones 
almost  absent  or  reduced  to  braots ;  some- 
limaa,  but  more  rarely  the  upper  ones, 
alternate,  quite  entire  or  oftMi  orenate. 
Flowers  often  scarlet  or  pink.    Calyx  6- 


deft  or  parted.  Corolla  tabe  cylindrical 
or  bell-ehaped,  often  widened  at  the  throat ; 
lobea  S,  spreading,  blunt,  or  emarginate, 
nearly  eqnal.    Stamens  4,  didynamons. 

0.  cocdne*. — Ahandsome  dwarf  trailer 
6-12  in.  high,  native  of  the  Chilian  Andes. 
Leaves  mostly  radical,  oval,  or  oblong, 
unevenly  but  not  deeply  notched.  Flowers 
from  May  to  Septemoer,  scarlet,  drooping, 
about  1}  in.  long,  in  panicled  clusters. 
Stamens  protruding. 

CulluTt  and  Propagation.  -^  This 
species  requiree  to  be  grown  in  particu- 
larly well-drained  soiL  Moist  sandy  peat 
suite  it  best  with  a  little  sand  or  (prit 
added.  A  hot,  dry,  and  exposed  position 
is  generally  fatal  to  it.  A  west  or  north 
aspect  ia  best,  so  that  the  plant  may  have 
plenty  of  Ught  but  not  too  much  glaring 
sun.  A  few  rough  stones  may  be  placed 
about  the  planta,  and  in  favourable  posi- 
tions they  will  soon  be  covered  with  ths 
ahoots  of  green  leaves  and  brilliant  flowers. 
It  is  an  excellent  httle  plant  for  the  flower 
border,  rockery,  or  bog  garden. 

SYNTHYHIS.— A  genus  of  smooth 
or  hairy  thick  rooted  persnniala  with 
radical,  stalked,  ovate  or  oblong  and 
crenate  or  deeply  out  leaves.  Flowers 
blue  or  reddish,  in  racemes  or  apikes. 
Calyx  4 -deft.  Corolla  ronndisb  bell- 
shaped  usually  4-lobed.     Stamens  2. 

S.  remformia. — AdiatinctN.  American 
perennial  6-9  in.  high,  with  leathery 
Kidney  heart-shaped  leaves  1^-2^  in. 
Bcroaa  and  doubly  toothed  on  the 
margina.  The  pale  violet-blue  flowera, 
with  oblong  lance  -  ahaped  unequal 
corolla  lobes,  appear  in  April  in  loose 
erect  trusses  4-Q  in.  long. 

Gult-ure  and  Propagation,  —  Thia 
plant  thrivea  in  ordinary  good  and  well- 
drained  garden  aoil  and  may  be  used  in 
moesea  m  the  rock  garden.  It  may  be 
increased  by  seeds  sown  in  cold  frames 
when  ripe,  or  in  spring,  and  also  by 
dividing  the  roots  in  spring. 


havinf  a  thickened  rootstock,  and  almost 
radical,  stalked,  orenate  leaves.  Flowers 
blue,  without  braeteolea  in  racemes  or 
apikes  at  the  top  of  the  scapes.  Calyx  S- 
parted.  Corolla  tube  protrudlne,  cylin- 
drical ;  limb  4rlobed,  erect,  aprea£ng,  the 
upper  lobe  emarginate  or  2-oleft.  Stamens 
2,  attached  to  the  einos  of  the  corolla- lobfB. 
protruding. 
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W,  amIieTatiaiu. — A  rare  HimBJajrvi 
8p«oie8  with  ovate  oblong  or  Hpoon-shaped 
leaves  2-0  in.  long,  coaraely  erenate  or 
lobolate,  nurowed  at  tbe  boss  and  some- 
what pinnately  oot.  Flowers  in  Jidy, 
about  J  in.  long,  bine,  with  lance-ahaped 
acnte  lobes,  borne  in  long  edender  rooemes 
on  scapes  G-10  in.  high. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
ipMiea  grows  freely  in  light  rich  soil  and 
prefers  partially  shaded  positions  in  the 
rook  gu^en  with  a  north  or  west  aspect. 
It  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  tofts 
carefnlly  in  spring,  also  by  imported  seeds 
sown  in  gentle  heat  at  tne  same  period, 
and  grown  on  for  about  a  year  before 
planting  ont.  In  wet  winters  it  is  advis- 
able to  protect  the  plants  with  a  sheet  of 
glaae,  as  they  ore  apt  to  rot  away  with  too 
mneh  cold  moisture. 

W.  cArinthiaca. — An  almost  stemlesB 
evergreen,  native  of  the  Corinthian  Alps, 
with  more  or  less  obovate-oblong,  doubly 
erenate  leaves,  slightly  lobed  and  narrowed 
at  the  base;  radical  ones  tew,  ft-8  in. 
long.  Flowers  in  summer,  blue,  drooping, 
about  }  in.  long,  in  dense  spike-like 
racemes  at  the  top  of  a  eoape  1-2  It.  long. 

Culture  do.  as  above.  Suitable  for 
rockeries  or  borders  in  moist  sandy  soil, 
requiring  similar  treatment  to  W.  cm- 
hentiana. 

PfDEROTA.  —  A  genua  with  2 
species  of  tow,  somewhat  downy  or  hairy 
perennial  herbs,  having  opposite,  serrate, 
or  incised  leaves,  and  blue  or  yellow  dowers 
in  dense  terminal  spikes.  Calyx  5-parted. 
Corolla-tube  cytindriaol;  limb  somewhat 
2-lipped  with  erect  or  spreading  lobes,  the 
upper  one  entire,  the  lower  one  8-cleft. 
Stamens  2 ;  protruding  capsule  reSexed. 

CulttiTe  and  Prppayaiion.- -Although 
perennial  these  plants  are  usually  treated 
as  annuals,  and  are  raised  trom  seed  sown 
either  in  early  spring  in  gentle  heat  and 
planted  out  in  May,  or  in  tSeptember,  and 
wintered  in  cold  frames.  They  flourish 
in  the  rock  garden,  in  well-drained  sandy 
soil  or  a  compost  of  peat,  lime,  and  sand, 
and  do  not  like  too  much  moisture, 
except  in  partianlarlyhot  summers.  Both 
species  ore  natives  of  the  mountains  of 
Central  and  E.  Europe.  A  natural  hybrid 
nuned  Chvrchilli  has  been  obtained  by 
crossing  the  two  species  described  below. 

P>Ageria.^A somewhat  downy  species 
1*2-18  in.  high  with  leaves  varying  from 
ovate  at  the  base  to  narrow,  lance-^aped. 


toothed  above,  the  intermediate  onea  being 
about  1  j  in.  long  and  1  In.  broad.  Flowat 
in  May  and  June,  yellow,  abont  i  in.  long, 
in  short  compact  spikes. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above. 

P.  Booarota.— A  hairy  speoiee  3-6  in. 
high,  with  lower  rounded  leaves,  the  upper 
ones  ovate  or  lanoe-ahaped,  toothed  or 
cut.  Flowers  in  May  and  June,  blue, 
abont  \  in.  long,  in  roundish  or  oblonx 
spikes  1-8  in.  long. 

Cultura  Sc.  as  above. 

VERONICA  (Sprkdwxll;  Cancbk- 
wort). — A  genus  oontaining  about  IflO 
species  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  rarely  trees, 
with  opposite  and  alternate  or  rarely 
whorled  leaves.  Flowers  in  terminal 
spikes  or  racemes,  rarely  soUtary  and 
axillary,  blue,  purple,  fleah-coloored  or 
white,  but  never  yellow.  Calyx  4-S-  or 
very  rarely  8-parted.  Corolla  rotate  or 
shortly^  bell-shaped,  with  4-5  unequal, 
spreading  lobes.  Stamens  2,  protni£ng. 
Capsule  flattened  or  turgid,  containing 
few  or  many  seeds. 

Veronicas  differ  a  great  deal  in  habit 
and  growth,  and  at  a  glance  the  amateur 
would  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  some 
of  the  prostrate  or  trailing  kinds,  like  the 
British  agreetia,  Buxbaumi,  hedertefolia 
&o.,  belonged  to  the  same  genus  as  the 
weU- known  Andertoni  and  TravertL 
Although  there  ore  many  species,  only 
comparatively  few  can  be  regarded  as 
absdutely  hardy  in  the  British  Islands, 
except  in  the  mild  southern  parts.  Many 
of  the  kinds,  notably  ^n4leraoni,ptn^ui- 
folia,  salici folia,  and  Travvrai,  will 
stand  from  Iff"  to  20°  frost  without  injury 
in  some  parts  of  thecoontiy,  but  in  others 
will  suffer  severely  from  only  a  few 
degrees,  owing  no  doubt  to  local  condi- 
tions. As  many  of  the  kinds  described 
below  seed  freely  tn  good  seasons,  and  often 
sow  themselves,  it  would  be  wise  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  [Jants  obtained  in 
this  natnral  way,  as  they  are  for  more  likely 
to  stand  our oliiuate  than  plants  raised  from 
seeds  and  cuttings  in  heat  or  oold  frames. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —Veronicas 
flourish  in  ordinary  good  garden  soil,  and 
except  in  the  Bouthem  pans  are  safer 
planted  near  warm  walls  and  sheltered 
spots  having  a  south  or  westaapeet.  The 
shrubby  kinds  may  be  increased  by 
cuttings  in^rted  in  fine  sandy  soil  in  cold 
frames  In  late  summer  and  antnmn. 
They  require  protection  in  winter,  and  by 
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Mkrch  or  April  wDl  be  itnrdy  enotm^  for 
plMitmg  oat. 

The  tnjlin^  uid  toAed  kiode  ina]|  be 
incNABed  b;  dividing  the  roots  in  epnng, 
or  In  the  ooae  of  t^oM  trailing  Id&de  that 
root  at  the  joints  of  the  bnmohes,  OMh 
portion  with  a  clnHter  of  mots  will  grow 
mto  a  plant  if  severed  and  put  into  good 
eandv  soil  and  kept  a  little  shaded  nntil 
astaDlished. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  be<t 
kinds  for  the  gatdan,  but  there  are  manj- 
othen  to  be  found  in  botanical  collections. 

V.  AndcnonL— A  beantifnl  bnt  some- 
what tender  shrab,  of  garden  origin,  about 
1^  ft.  high,  with  oblong  thioki^  leaves 
ft-4  in.  long,  and  raoemea  of  blniah-violet 
OP  whitish  flowers  produced  in  snnuner 
and  antamn.  The  variegated  form  is 
very  handsome,  bnt  even  more  tender 
than  the  type.  They  should  both  be 
grown  in  warm  sheltered  epots.  Usnallj 
grown  as  pot  plants  for  conservatory 
decoration. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
onttings  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 
Specimens  have  been  recorded  as  having 
stood  10°-2(f  of  frost  without  injury. 

V.  angiutlfolia. — A  very  old  but  rarely 
seen  New  Zealand  species  about  16  in. 
high,  with  slender  erect  stems,  and  very 
narrow  ininted  leaves.  Flowers  from 
July  to  September,  blue,  in  spiked  ra- 
cemes at  tiie  ends  of  the  branches. 

Culture  do.  as  above.  Thia  speeiee 
occasionally  *  sports '  into  variegated 
forms,  and  although  these  may  be  eoeiiy 
increased  by  outtmgs,  they  revert  in  a 
year  or  two  to  the  green  state.  It  has 
stood  a  frost  of  10°  uninjured  for  about 
6  weeks.  At  one  time  lai^y  grown  m  a 
pot  plout. 

V.  anomala. — A  beautiftil  dense-grow. 
ing  New  Zealand  shmb  8-6  ft.  high,  with 
purplish  or  reddish  branches,  and  deens- 
sate,  linear  oblong,  leathery  leaves,  ^1 
in.  long,  often  tint^  with  red.  Flowers 
in  sutnmet,  white,  in  crowded  racemes. 

dtlture  de.  as  above.  Increased  by 
cuttings. 

V.  '■^nHMH''", — A  distinct  New  Zea- 
land shrub,  often  with  a  trailing  habit, 
and  having  broadly  ovate  or  oblong 
rounded,  very  thick  leaves,  and  dense 
racemes  of  white  flowers  in  summer. 

Culture  Se.  as  above.  Increased  by 
cuttings.  It  has  stood  10°  of  frost  without 
iiyniy,  when  protected  with  enow. 


-A  beantifol  trailing 
and  rambling  New  Zealand  shrub,  with 
slender,  wiry,  and  downy  branohea,  and 
oblong- elliptic  acute  leaves,  ^I  In,  long. 
The  deep  purple  or  sometimes  white 
Sowen  are  borne  In  late  summer  in 
dense  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches 
and  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  and 
have  a  venr  showy  appearance. 

In  or£nary  winters  this  speoiss  is 
praetically  hardy,  and  there  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  giving  it  some  protec- 
tion in  very  severe  winters.  Its  tracing 
habit  makes  it  a  valuable  plant  fear  the 
decoration  of  the  rookery. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

V.  cookiatM. — A  handsome  New  Zea- 
land shrub,  with  almost  sessile,  slightly 
downy,  oj^tosite,  elhptic  leaves,  about 
8^  in.  long.  Flowere  in  autunm,  small, 
white,  in  dense  axillary  pyramidal 
racemes  S-4  in.  long,  with  mnoh  ptotmd- 
ing  style  and  stamens. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
cuttings  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 

V.  cnprenoides.~A  pretty  and  very 
variable  New  Zealand  shmb  reaching  a 
height  of  S-4  ft.  in  a  wild  state,  butrarely 
more  than  a  foot  or  so  high  in  cultivation. 
The  leaves  are  very  small  and  olosely 
pressed  to  the  slender  branches  which  re- 
semble the  tips  of  some  fijrms  of  Cuprmsu* 
or  Betinoepora.  Flowers  violet,  minute, 
8-4  at  the  ends  of  the  slender  branches. 
This  species  is  often  called  V.  talicoV' 
noidet  in  gardens,  but  the  latter  does  not 
appear  to  be  in  onltivation.  V.  lycopo- 
dfioide*  is  a  somewhat  similar  qMoiee  with 
tiny  white  Sowers. 

CuUure  de.  SkS  above.    Increased  by 


V.  eOlptlca  (F.  decauata).—fL.  small 
tree  or  shrab  6-30  ft.  high,  native  of  New 
Zealand  and  parts  of  South  Anurica, 
from  Chili  southwards.  Leaves  close-set, 
linear  or  obovate  oblong,  j-|  in.  long. 
Flowers  in  summer,  white,  j-)  in.  aorose, 
in  short,  few-flowered  racemes. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  speoiee 
has  passed  uninjured  throiagh  10°  of  friML 
It  may  be  increased  by  cuttings. 

V.  Fairfieldi.— A  pretty  little  Veronica 
supposed  to  be  of  givden  origin,  and  not 
a  true  native  of  New  Zealaiid.  It  is 
busby  in  habit,  and  6~0  in.  high,  the 
branches  being  furnished  with  emul  thick 
gloaay  green  leaves.    The  blue  flowers  are 
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borne  in  grcEtt  profusion  Itom  May  to 
July  And  August  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 

CuUttre  Sc.  as  above.  This  is  an 
excellent  rook  plant  and  may  be  grown  in 
warm  sunny  nooks  and  oomers,  or  in  the 
chinks  of  rocks  where  its  nxits  can  obtain 

Elenty  of  moisture.  It  may  be  increaeed 
y  cuttings  in  late  summer  and  autumn 
in  oold  frames. 

V.  gcntiMioidea. — A  pretty  Caucasian 
perennial,  with  tufted  stems  S-12  in.  or 
more  high.  Leaves  1-S  in.  long,  thiokish, 
crowded  below,  obovate  or  oblong,  entire 
or  elii^tly  crenate.  Flowers  in  May  and 
June,  greyish-blue,  rather  large,  slightly 
bearded  in  the  throat,  in  erect  spikes. 
There  is  a  white-flowered  variety,  aXba, 
and  one  with  variegated  leavea— both 
worth  growing. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above.  Increased  by 
divieion. 

V.  g-Uuco-CKTulea. — A  dwarf  decum- 
bent or  somewhat  erect,  much-branched 
New  Zealand  shrub,  distinguished  by  its 
denewly  glaucous  appearance,  and  slightly 
hairy  branches.  Leaves  closely  imbri- 
cated, ^  in.  long,  ohovate-oblong  acnte, 
rather  concave.  Flowers  deep  blue, 
changing  to  purple,  in  short  few-flowered 
raoemee. 

CuUure  de.  as  above.  Inoreaaed  by 
outtingB. 

V.  Hwutu — A  handsome  New  Zealand 
ahrub  1-8  ft.  high,  with  smooth  shining 
green  oblong  eUiptic  leaves  about  1  in. 
long,  and  with  a  dark  ring  round  the  stem 
at  each  Joint.  The  small  pure  white 
flowers  appear  in  June  at  the  tops  of  the 
shoots,  and  are  rendered  conspicuous  by 
the  red  anthers  on  the  white  stamens. 

CuUure  (fc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
cuttings  in  late  summer  and  autumn  in 
oold  frames. 

V.  Hectori. — This  is  a  very  ornamental 
shrubby  species  1^-8  ft.  high.  It  has 
roundiui  branches  to  which  the  triangular 
scale-like  leaves  are  closely  appresBCd. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above.  Increaaed  by 
cuttings  in  late  s-onuner  or  autumn.  This 
species  seems  to  be  quite  hti^y  in  the 
Thames  Valley. 

V.  Hulkeana.— A  pretty  New  Zealand 
shrub,  1-8  ft.  high.  Leaves  in  distant 
pairs,  1-lj  is.  long,  oblong  ovate,  coarsely 
toothed,  and  rather  leathery  in  texture. 
Flowers  in   summer,   lilac,  \  in.  across, 


in  opposite  -  branched  pamclee,  4-10  in. 
long. 

CuUure  dc.  as  above.  Increaaed  by 
enttings. 

V.  incana  {V.  Candida;  V.  canticmt; 
V,  neglect^. — A  Bussion  perennial,  about 
2  ft.  high,  with  oblong  or  lance-shaped 
sQvery  leaves  about  2  in.  long,  and  ra- 
cemes of  dark  blue  or  purplish  flowers  in 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  is  a  fi«e 
grower,  and  is  easily  Increased,  ^ther  by 
division  in  spring,  or  cuttings  in  autumn. 

V.  lonfifoUa.— A  native  of  Central 
Europe,  2-4  ft.  high,  with  opposite  or 
temately  whorled  leaves,  ovate  or  ohlong- 
lonce-sbaped,  taper-pointed,  and  sharp^ 
serrate.  Flowers  in  August,  lilac,  white, 
rose  or  purple,  in  dense  racemes.  This  is 
often  confused  with  V.  tpicata.  There  ie 
a  form  having  the  leave*  more  or  leas 
oonstontly  but  irregularly  variegated. 

The  variety  tvhie»»viit  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  2-4  ft.  high,  and  is  distinguished 
from  the  type  by  its  shortly  stalked  and 
simply  serrated  leaves  2-4  in.  long,  and 
its  large  dense  spikes  of  deep  purple-blue 
flowers. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  is  a  fine 
garden  plant,  and  flouriahee  in  deep  rich 
bomy  soil.  Increased  by  division,  ent- 
ingB,  or  seeds. 

V.  L^alli— A  beautiful  New  Zealand 
shrub  with  slender  trailing  stems  6-16 
in.  long,  rooting  at  the  jomts.  Lsftvea 
}-^  in.  long,  ovate  to  ovate  lanos-shaped 
with  a  few  coarse  teeth.  Flowers  in 
summer,  white,  veined  with  pink  in  the 
throat,  nearly  J  in.  across,  and  borne  on 
slender  axillary  stalks  8-8  in.  long. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
separated  portions  of  the  rooted  stems. 

lis  (F.   taurica). — A  dwarf 

'"     "         ■  'ortning 

Leaves 

linear  lance-shaped  entire  or  toothed. 
Flowers  in  July,  gentian -blue,  freely 
produced  in  axillary  racemes- 

Gulture  dc.  as  above.  Useful  for  the 
rook  garden  drooping  from  fissures,  or 
at  the  base  ramellng  over  stones.  It 
fiouiishes  in  light  well-drained  loam  and 
may  be  increased  by  division  or  seeds. 

V.  pauicnlata  (V.  wmetks*tma).- — A 
native  of  8  Jl.  Europe,  1-B  ft.  high,  with 
somewhat  spreading  emooth  or  faoaiy 
pubescent  stems  and  lanoe-shaped  ooatA 
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eranate  serrate  leaves  oppoNte  or  8  io  a 
whorl.  Flowera  in  Bummer,  blue,  in 
loose  nuuiy-flowered  racemes. 

CuUure  ic.  m  above.  When  the 
growths  become  straggling,  they  maij  be 
removed  in  antDmn,  and  new  ones  will 
take  their  place  in  spring.  Increased  by 
division  or  seeds. 

V.  pectifwtft. — A  pretty  Byrion  species 
with  downy  or  hairy  trailing  stems  and 
epoon-ahaped  or  oblong  linear  slightly 
erenate  or  inoiaed  le&vea  narrowed  at  the 
bote.  Flowers  in  May,  blue,  in  racemes 
9-12  in.  long.  There  is  a  variety  with 
rosy  flowers. 

Cuiturv  ^.  OB  above.  Suitable  for  the 
rookery  or  border.  Increased  by  diviuon, 
V.  pinguifolia.  —  A  strong- growing 
ereot  or  decumbent  New  Zealand  shrub 
4-8  ft.  high  in  a  wild  state  with  trans- 
veisely  scarred  bronehes.  Leaves  \-\  in. 
Ions,  olnntly  obovate-oblone  entire,  very 
tbi^  and  leathery,  concave,  but  not  keeled 
beneath.  Flowers  in  June,  white,  orowded 
in  heads  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  This  species  is 
often  confused  with  V,  corntuula.  It 
has  stood  10°  of  frost  without  injuijunder 
a  covering  of  snow.  Increased  by  ont- 
tings. 

V.  rcpcns. — A  pretty  trailing  Corsican 
species  with  brignt-  green  leaves  and 
maseea  <^  pale  bloisb  Sowers  in  May 
and  June. 

Caiture  de.  ae  above.  A  useful  plant 
for  moist  comers  of  Uie  rookery.  In- 
creased by  division. 

V.  salidfolia.  — A  New  Zealand  shrub 
with  round  branchee  and  seaeile  linear  or 


Flowers  in  June,  blniefa-purple  and  white, 
very  variable  in  size  and  length  of  ooroUa 
tube. 

Culture  ife.  as  above.  This  species  is 
recorded  as  ^having  stood  withont  iinvry 
16^  of  frost.    It  may  be  increased  by 


V.  saxatilis  {Book  SpeedweU).  —  A 
pretty  Scottiah  species  forming  tnfts  6-8 
in.  high,  and  having  leaves  i-i  in.  long, 
obovate  below,  oUong  leatLery  above, 
with  few  or  no  teeth.  Flowers  from  July 
to  September,  beantiftil  bri^t  blue,  ^  in. 
across,    in    few-flowered  aub-ooryinboee 


V.  aatnreioides.— A  rather  rare  Dal- 
matian species  with  tutted  stems  about 
8  in.  bign,  woody  at  the  base.  Leaves 
opposite  and  decussate  crowded,  oblong 
or  obovate  slightly  toothed  at  the  tip. 
Flowers  in  May,  bright  bine,  in  spiked 
racemes  about  j  in.  long. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seed  and  division. 


CuUure  de.  as  above.  A  beautiful 
plant  tor  the  rookery.  Increased  by 
division. 

V,  spicata. — A  desirable  native  species 
with  atontiah  stems  6-18  in.  high.  Leaves 
1-lj  in.  long,  opposite  or  whorled,  nearly 
stalkless,  narrowly  oblong  lance-shaped, 
toothed  towards  the  apex.  Flowers  in 
July  and  August,  bright  bine,  with  very 
long  purple  stamens,  in  dense  spikes  IJ- 
8  in.  long. 

CuUure  de.  as  above.  An  ezeeUent 
rook  plant.  Increased  by  division  or  seeds. 
Theie  are  several  forms  more  or  lesa 
coDfiised  in  cultivation.  The  one  called 
hybrida  is  a  stronger  grower  with  flowers 
varying  from  dark  purple  to  lavender  and 
pole  rose.     See  V.  tongifolia  above. 

V.  Tenciinm  {Bitngarian  or  Stuo- 
leaved  Speedwell). — A  variable  speoies 
with  prostrate  or  decumbent  downy  or  hairy 
stems  8-12  in.  hi^.  Leaves  ovate  or 
linear  in  shape,  rounded  or  heart-shaped 
at  the  base,  and  more  or  lees  toothed. 
Flowers  in  eurW  summer,  deep  or  pole 
blue,  in  many-nowered  racemes.  The 
variety  prottrata  is  a  distinct  plant  with 
amall  leaves  and  bri^t  blue  flowers ; 
lai^alia  ie  a  taller  growing  form  with 
larger  and  broader  leaves  than  the  type. 

Culture  de,  as  above.  They  ^  all 
increased  by  division  and  seeds. 

V.  Traversi,  -^  An  ornamental  New 
Zealand  shrub  about  2}  ft.  high,  with 
sessile  obovate  or  linear  oblong  entire 
leathery  leaves  J-1  in.  long.  Flowers  in 
Bumjner,  white,  about  J  in.  across,  in 
many'flowered  downy  racemes. 

Culture  do.  as  above.  Increased  by 
cuttings  in  late  sununer  and  autumn  in 
cold  frames. 

V.  Tii^inioi  (L^tandra  otT^WMoa). — 
Culver't  Pliync  ;  ^vai  VirgirtUM  Speed- 
well.—A  N.  American  species  2-8  ft. 
high  with  lanoe-ahaped  tapering  some- 
times sharply  serrate  leaves  B-0  in.  long, 
and  arranged  in  whorls  of  three  to  nine. 
Flowers  in  July,  white,  sometimes  bluish. 
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Bolver- shaped,  in  spikea    6-10  in.  long.  Culture  Ac.  as  above.    This  likes  a 

usually  with  several  shorter  ones  tram  rather  rioh  light  soil  and  may  be  increased 

the  anls.  bj  division  oi  seeds. 


LXXXII.    LENTIBULARIE^— Butterwort  Ortlcr 

A  small  order  of  aquatio  and  marsh-loving  herbs,  with  radical  or  nhoiled 
leaves  in  rosettes,  entire  or  deeply  out,  oftea  bladder-like.  Scapes  erect, 
1 -flowered,  or  spioate  or  racemose.  Mowers  hermaphrodite,  irregular. 
Calyx  inferior,  2-5-parted,  persistent,  2-lipped  or  regularly  5-toothed.  Corolla 
gamopetalons,  2-llpped,  Stamens  2,  attaobed  to  the  base  of  the  corolla, 
or  hypogynous.  Ovary  superior.  Capsule  1-celled  with  niunerouB  minute 
seeds. 

To  this  order  belong  the  Bladderworts  (Utrionlajda),  some  of  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  floating  leaves  furnished  with  small  pitohers  and  trap- 
doors, which  serve  the  purpose  of  ensnaring  animalcule. 


PINGUICULA  (BTTrrMwoBT).— An 
mterestiiiK  genus  containing  about  80 
speoies  oi  terrestrial  marsh-loving  herbs, 
with  radical  leaves  in  rosettes,  entire, 
often  greasy  to  the  tonoh,  and  having  the 

rnliarity  of  imprisoning  small  insects 
means  of  the  edges  oniling  over  when 
imtated.  Scapes  erect,  1-flowered,  with- 
out leaves  or  bracts.  Calyx  4-fi-paTted 
or  2-lipped,  the  upper  lip  8-parted,  the 
lower  one  9-cleft  or  parted.  Corolla 
purple,  violet,  or  yellow,  2-lipped,  with 
spreading  entire  or  slightly  notched  lobes, 
the  2  upper  ones  equal  or  much  shorter 
than  the  other. 

Culture  and  Propagalunt.  —  The 
hardv  species  described  below  all  like 
mardty  or  bo^  places,  and  are  suitable 
for  snch  ntuatiouB  in  the  rock  garden. 
When  they  flourish  they  look  very  pretty 
and  interesting,  especially  when  several 
are  grown  together.  They  may  be  in- 
creftMd  by  seeda  sown  in  peaty  soil  in 
pots  steeped  half  way  up  in  water;  by 
dividing  the  crowns  carefully  in  spring; 
or  by  putting  detached  leaves  into  sandy 
and  moist  peaty  eoll  under  bell-glasses. 

P.  alpina  {SeollUh  Buttenaorl). — A 
pretty  little  Scottish  speoies  about  S  in. 
high,  with  elliptic  oblong  leaves  about 
}  in.  long,  somewhat  hairy  ou  the  upper 
sur&oe.  Flowers  in  May  and  June, 
about  i  in.  across,  white,  with  a  hairy 
yellow  throat,  and  a  very  short  conlcu 
spur. 

CiiUure  Sc.  as  above.  Flourishes  in 
a  peaty  gritty  soU  in  boggy  parts  of  the 
roekery  facing  north. 


P.  ffrandiflora  [frttA  BKtteru>ori).—K 
fine  plant  fbimd  wild  in  the  bogs  of  Cork 
and  Kerry,  with  rosettes  of  pale  green 
fleshy,  bluntly  oval  or  oblong  leaves  1-8 
in.  long.  Flowers  from  May  to  July, 
1  in.  long  and  across,  violet-blue,  with  a 
straight  or  oorvad  ^ur,  and  borne  OD 
scapes  S-6  in.  higli. 

Culture  ie.  as  above.  This  apeciee 
is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  Bntterworta. 
It  flourishes  in  moist  half-shady  spota 
in  the  rookery  or  bog  garden  in  rich 
fat  loam  that  will'  not  hold  stagnant 
moisture.  The  variety  longifolia  from 
the  Pyrenees  is  very  ornamental  with 
leaves  4r-G  in.  long,  yellow-green  and 
clammy.     It  seeds  wsely. 

P.  hirtiflora. — A  native  of  the  monn- 
tains  of  Italy  and  Qreeoe.  It  closely  re- 
sembles P.  valgarit,  but  has  paler  nolet 
flowers  with  a  yellowish  throat,  and  hwry 
scapes  and  cal}^. 

Cv  Itu  re  de.  as  above.  It  likes  a  rather 
warm  sonny  position  in  the  rookery  in 
moiat  peaty  soU. 

P.  '""*■'"'—  — *  native  of  the  British 
Islands  and  6.W.  Europe,  Vith  obltnig 
shortly  stalked  thin  fleshy  leaves  J-)  in. 
long-  Flowers  from  Jane  to  October  i 
in.  long,  lilac  with  a  yellow  throat,  and 
a  short  conical  incurved  spur,  on  very 
slender  scapes  about  6  in.  high. 

Culture  dc.  ae  above.  Peaty  moist 
soil  in  sunny  places. 

P.  Intea.— A  N.  American  apeciea  about 
8  in.  hi{^h,  with  obovate-el%tia  leavee 
about  1  m.  long.    Flowers  in  summer 
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about  1  in.  long,  bell-ab^ed,  yellow  or 
golden,  Home  what  6-lobed. 

Cvlture  io.  as  above.  Hoiat  aoU  in 
Bhelterfid  annnj  ports  of  the  rooker;, 

P.  Tallianerisfolia. — A  native  of  the 
Spanish  mountains,  with  clnaten  of  pale 
yellowish-green,  linear  wavy  leaves,  some- 
times almost  transparent,  and  4-6  in. 
long.  Flowers  in  summer,  soft  lllao  or 
purple,  with  distinctly  whiter  ot  paler 
centres. 

CuEfwre  ic.  as  above.  Very  damp 
plaaea  in  sheltered  parts  of  the  rockery. 


or  on  the  edgea  of  wet  rooks,  aoit  this 
plant. 

P.  nlgaria  (Bog  VioUt ;  Butter-root). 
A  pret^  Britid)  txtd  Irish  speeies,  wiUi 
bluntly  oblong  fieahy  leaves  1-8  in.  long. 
Flowers  firom  Hay  to  July,  violet,  1-1  in. 
long,  with  very  uneqii^  lips,  and  a  slender 
Soapes  several,  4-6  in.  high,  pnr- 


■por. 
idish. 


CttUure  do.  as  above.  This  species 
flourishes  in  wet  boggy  places  in  sunny 
parts  of  the  rockery. 


LXXXIII.    GESNERACEiG— Gloxinia  Order 

A  large  order  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  rarely  trees,  very  few  of  which  are  soitable 
for  outdoor  onl^vatioQ  in  the  British  Islands,  although  there  are  many 
beautiful  representatives  grown  in  greenhouses  and  hothouses,  such  as 
Gloxinia,  Achimene*,  Nagelia,  Qemera,  Streptocarpus  &o.  Leaves  usually 
opposite  or  whorled,  wrinkled,  and  without  stipules.  Flowers  hermaphrodite, 
in^nliff  or  rarely  regular,  showy,  in  racemes  or  panicles,  rarely  solitary,  often 
scarlet,  violet,  or  blue,  Bometimee  yellow,  rarely  white.  Calyx  often  gamo- 
sepolous,  usoally  with  5  teeth  or  lobes.  Corolla  gamopetalous,  tubular 
inflated,  rotate  or  broadly  bell-shaped ;  limb  oblique  or  rarely  nearly  equally 
spreading,  often  more  or  less  2-Iipped,  usually  S-lobed.  Stamens  i  or  2,  often 
with  cohering  anthers ;  the  fifth  stamen  rudimentary.  Ovary  inferior,  hali 
superior,  or  superior,  1-oelled.    Fruit  capsular  or  rarely  fleshy. 

HITRARIA  (Mrru  Fu)wxb).  —  A 
genus  with  only  one  species : — 

H.  cocdnea.  —  A  brilliant  flowered 
Chilian  dwarf  evergreen  shrab,  with  climb- 
ing stems,  and  opposite  rather  leathery 
ovate  acnte,  nnall  leaves  with  a  few  teeth. 
Flowers  fr<nu  Hay  to  July,  bright  scu'let, 
about  Ij  in.  long,  solitary  and  axilla^. 
Calyx  free,  4-G -ported.  Corolla  tube 
elongated,  inflated,  with  6  nearly  equal 
rounded  sp»»ding  lobes.  Stamens  4, 
protruding.  Ovary  superior.  Fmit  a 
(^boeebwry. 

Culture  and  PropagaHon.  —  This 
pretty  plant  flourishes  in  a  miitnre  of 
•andy  peat  and  loam,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered almost  hardy  in  &vourable  parts 
of  the  oonntry  except  in  very  severe 
winters.  It  has  been  known  to  pass 
nniqjured  tbrongh  lfi°  of  frost.  It  may 
be  increased  by  carefully  dividing  the 
roots  in  spring.  Cuttings  of  the  tops  of 
the  shoots  may  also  be  inserted  in  light 
sandy  soil  under  a  haadlight  any  time 
during  the  spring  and  sonuner  months. 


5ARMIEHTA  repots  is  another 
Chilian  creeping  shrub  with  small,  fleshy, 
opposite,  entire  or  toothed  leaves  and 
aoarlet  flowers,  closely  related  to  Milraria, 
bat  it  is  not  so  hardv,  or  ot  least  is 
usually  grown  in  sreenhouseH.  It  might, 
however,  be  tried  out  of  doors  in  the 
Boathem  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  In 
moist,  shady,  and  sheltered  parts  of  the 
rookery.  It  requires  plenty  of  light  and 
water  in  sununer,  in  peaty  soil,  but  not 
strong  sunshine. 

PRIHULINA  (Bock  Tobagdo).— A 
new  genus  containing  only  one  species  ot 
present  known  :— 

P.  Tabacum  (P.  «inen«w). — A  distinct 
ond  interesting  hairy  perenniol  4-6  in. 
high,  native  of  N.  China,  with  roundish 
heart-shaped,  shallowly  lobed  leaves  8-4 
in.  across,  and  stalks  about  8  in.  long. 
The  violet-purple  Primulo-like  flowers, 
about  ]  in.  across,  ore  borne  in  aummer 
in  loose  ooiymba,  wild  specimens  having 
as  mony  se  12-SO  on  ths  hairy  scaps. 
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Culture  and  PropagaUon. — The 
flowers  of  this  plant  are  to  much  like 
those  of  A  Primula  that  at  first  sight 
might  easily  be  mistaJcen  for  one.  It 
derives  its  name  of  Rock  Tobacco  from 
the  fact  that  the  living  plsntB  exhale  a 
powerful  odour  of  Tobacco,  especially 
when  the  leaves  are  gently  passed 
through  the  hands.  The  plant  is  rather 
delicate  in  oonstitiition  and  requires  some 
little  care  in  cultivation.  It  would  look 
oharming  in  masses  in  the  rockery,  but 
until  it  becomes  more  widely  distributed 
it  is  safer  to  grow  it  in  pots  or  cold 
frames.  It  might  be  increased  by  division 
in  spring,  but  if  seeds  are  ripened  it  is 
preferable  to  raise  plants  from  them,  so 
as  to  induce  a  haidier  and  more  vigorons 
growth  by  acclimatisation. 

CONANDROH.~A  genus  containing 
only  one  species  here  described  with  the 
generic  characters : — 

C.  ramondioidea. — A  pretty  perennial 
native  of  moist  places  on  the  Japanese 
mountains.  It  grows  about  6  in.  high 
Kad  resembles  the  Bamondias  and  Ea- 
berlea  in  habit.  The  oblong  ovate  leaves 
ore  about  6  in.  long,  and  are  smooth  and 
shining,  but  more  or  less  wrinkled,  and 
with  irregularly  toothed  margins.  The 
flowers  appear  in  June  and  July,  several 
on  the  top  of  a  stem  about  6  in.  high, 
covered  with  brown  shaggy  hairs.  The 
calyx  is  6-parted  with  linear  lance-shaped 
s^^ente.  The  coroUa  is  more  or  lees 
rotate  with^O  heart-shaped  lanceolate 
lobes.  Stamens  5,  surrounding  the  cylin- 
drical pointed  style. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  floiirishes  in  rich  well-drained 
peaty  soil,  and  may  be  grown  with  the 
Bamondias.  It  is  easUy  increased  by 
division  after  flowering  in  spring,  the 
rhizomes  being  pegged  down. 

RAHONDIA.— A  genus  of  8  species 
of  almost  stemless  herbs  with  radical, 
softly  wrinkled,  rusty,  hairy,  or  woolly 
leaves  in  rosettes.  Scapes  without  leaves, 
1  or  few-flowered.  Calyx  free,  5-4-,  rarely 
0-parted,  with  ovate  or  oblong  segments. 
Corolla  violet  or  pale  purple,  rotate  or 
broadly  beU-shaped,  6-4-,  rarely  B-cleft, 
with  broad  and  nearly  equal  lobes.  Fer- 
tile stamens  equal  in  number  to  the 
corolla  lobes  and  attached  to  the  base. 
Ovary  superior,  conical.  Capsule  oblong 
with  minute  seeds. 


R.  Heldreichi  <Jankma  HeJdreiehif. 
A  native  of  Thessaly  with  entire  leaves 
covered  with  a  whitish  ailky  down.  The 
flowers  are  purplish,  but  only  one  or  two 
are  borne  on  each  stem. 

Culture  rfp.  as  below  for  B.  pifrenaiea. 

H.  pyrenaica  (Verbiueum  Myeonii.— 
Roaelte  Mullein. — A  oharminff  ^renean 
perennial  with  rosettes  of  wrinkled,  ovate, 
deeply  toothed,  rusty-haired  leaves,  and 
rotate  purple  flowers  over  1^  in.  aeroas, 
with  a  oright  yellow  centre  in  May  and 
Jane,  S-4  on  a  stontish  scape  abont  8  in. 
high.  There  is  a  beautiftil  white-flowered 
variety  named  alba,  which  ia  now  &irly 
common.  The  flowers  are  as  large  as,  if 
not  larger  than,  those  of  the  type,  and 
the  Inmost  pure  white  petals  have  a 
blood-red  stain  at  the  bam  which  looks 
very  handsome. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  flourishes  in  well-drained  peaty 
soU  and  is  an  ideal  plant  for  growing  in 
the  fiaeores  of  rocks  so  that  the  rosettes  of 
leaveslieflatontbesur^e.  Whengrown 
in  masses  they  are  very  effective.  A 
splendid  cluster  of  them  has  been  growing 
freely  on  the  face  of  an  almost  vertical 
wall  in  a  shady  part  of  the  rookery  at 
Eew  for  some  years  past. 

R.  pyrenaica  may  be  increased  by 
seeds  or  division  of  the  tufts.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  being 
very  small  require  only  the  very  slighlest 
coveringof  soilornoneat  all.  Th^may 
be  placed  in  a  cold  and  moist  shady  frame, 
and  when  large  enough  to  handle  may  be 

E ricked  oS  and  grown  on  nntil  spring 
efore  planting  them  in  the  rookery. 
Increase  by  division  is  best  performed 
after  flowering  is  quite  over,  say  abont 
Jnly  and  August.  The  side  shoots  sbonld 
be  detached  and  planted  in  fine  peaty  eoO 
and  kept  close,  moist,  and  shaded  nntD 
established.  liiey  should  be  grown  in 
pots  in  cold  frames  during  the  wintw 
and  planted  out  early  in  spring.  Clean 
healthy  leaves,  severed  with  a  sharp  knife 
as  close  to  the  base  as  possible,  may  also 
be  used  to  increase  the  number  of  plants. 
If  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  side 
shoots,  and  placed  in  leaf  mould  and 
sandy  loam,  tiiey  will  soon  root,  bnt  they 
mnst  not  be  kept  excessively  damp,  other- 
wise the  leaves  are  apt  to  rot. 

R.  aerbica. — A  pretty  species,  native 
of  Servia  and  Thessaly,  with  rather 
thick,  bluntly  ovate  entire  leaves  about 
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1  in.  long,  gQky-white  Bbove,  uid  roBty- 
wooUrbene&tb.  Flowers  in  earl;  Bommer, 
jellow,  bell-ahaped,  with  4  obovate,  nearly 
eqoal  Mgmente,  and  1-2  on  a  soape. 

CuUMre  ie.  as  above.  This  speoies 
maj  bo  treated  like  Ji.  pyrenaiea.  There 
ia  a  variet;  called  Nathalie,  which  ia  eaid 
to  be  very  free-flowering. 

HABERLEA.— &  gentu  with  only  1 

R.  rhodopenala. — A  ohannine  little 
Bomnelian  rock  plant  4-6  in.  hi^  with 
roeettee  of  ».hinlri«h  eoareelj  toothed, 
bluntly  obovate  oblcmg  leave*  cloaely  re- 
sembling thoM  of  Bamtmdia  pyrmaiea. 
Flowers  in  A^ril  and  Hay,  pale  hlac,  1  in. 
acrOBB,  drooping  in  umbels,  2-6  on  a 
Btonlish  Bcape.  Calyx  bell -shaped,  5 -cleft. 
Corolla  tabe  broadly  bell-shaped,  widened 


at  the  month,  limb  2-lipped,  the  npper  lip 
2-oteft,  the  lower  one  8-cleft,  and  about 
twice  as  long,  all  the  lobes  rounded.  Fer- 
tile stamens  4,  didynamons,  with  cohering 
anthers.  Ovary  snperior.  Capsule  some- 
what enclosed  by  the  calyx. 

CuUtire  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  may  be  grown  under  exactly  simi- 
lar oonditions  to  the  Romxmdiai.  It 
flonrishea  in  fibrous  peat,  and  looks  oharm- 
ing  fixed  in  clefts  between  rocks,  in  a 
position  &oing  north.  In  the  absenoe  of 
a  rockery  it  wiU  thrive  in  a  shady  part  of 
a  peaty  border  among  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  aud  other  Erioaceons  plants. 
There  are  forms  known  as  nhutta  and 
grandifiora,  both  more  vigorous  than  the 
type.  The  plants  may  be  raised  from 
seeds  in  the  same  way  as  Bamondia,  and 
also  by  means  of  caretul  division. 


LXXXIV.   BIGNONIACE^— Bignonia  Order 

A  rather  large  order  of  trees,  shmbs,  rarely  herbs,  often  twining  and  dimbiog, 
with  opposite,  rarely  alternate,  often  compound  or  simple  leaves  without 
Btipoles.  Flowers  l^rmaphrodite,  more  or  less  irregular,  in  terminal  panicles. 
Calyx  inferior,  gamoBepalons,  entire,  lobed,  or  spathe-like.  Corolla  gamopeta- 
loos,  tabular,  funnel-shaped,  or  somewhat  bell-  or  salver-shaped,  with  5  more 
or  less  spreading  lobes.  Stamens  5,  unequal,  1  always  sterile,  sometimes  3. 
Froit  a  dry,  frequently  woody,  capsule,  often  long  and  more  or  less  compressed. 
The  representatives  of  this  order  (there  are  about  460  species)  are  chiefly 
natives  of  the  Tropics,  and  many  of  them  are  noble-looking  trees. 

Culture     and    PropagatuM.  —  This 


BIGNONIA.— A  genns  of  high  climb- 
ing shrubs  with  opposite,  simple,  conju- 
gate, temate,  digitate  or  pinnaUfid  leaves, 
the  terminal  lobe  of  which  often  ends  in 
a  tendril.  Flowers  axiUoiy  or  terminal, 
usually  in  paniales.  Col^  bell-shaped 
or  tubular,  entire  or  slightly  toothed. 
Corolla  tube  often  elongated,  straight,  or 
incurved ;  limb  distinctly  or  slightly  2- 
lipped  and  6-lobed.  Fertile  stamens  4, 
didynamous,  with  a  rudiment  of  a  fifth, 
rarely  slightly  protnidiag.  Ovary  almost 
sessile  or  shortly  stalked.  Capsule  linear, 
often  elongated. 

B.  c^reolata. — A  handsome  amootii 
N.  American  climber  with  oomugate  leaves 


species  is  the  only  one  out  of  about  100  or 
more  that  may  be  considered  hardy  or 
almost  hardy  in  the  most  favourable  parts 
of  the  south  of  England  and  Ireland, 
although  it  will  stand  a  few  degrees  of 
frost  in  the  Thames  Valley  when  grown 
agunst  a  south  wall.  In  northern  parts 
it  is  usoall;  grown  as  a  greenhouse 
climber. 

It  flourishes  in  good,  well-dr^ed, 
asudj  loam  and  leaf  soU.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  increase  the  plant  is  by 
layering  the  lower  branches  dnrinff  the 
sninmer  and  autunm  months,  ana  not 
detaching  them  until  the  following  spring. 


N.American  climber  with  oomagateleavee      Cuttings  of  the  yonng  shoots  wiU 
e<anposed  of  heart-Bbaped-outrng  leaflets      bottom  heat  nnder  bell-glassei  ' 


and  terminal  bianohed  tendrils.  Flowers 
from  Uay  to  Angnat,  laige,  orange-yeUow, 
tubular  bell-shaped,  numerous.  The 
varied  airotangainea  has  reddish-purple 
flowers. 


spring, 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  get  them 
too  damp  at  first  or  they  will  rot.  They 
often  take  2  or  8  months  to  develop  roots 
properly,  after  which,  if  well  established, 
each  one  may  be  put  into  a  pot  in  rich, 
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haa  recovered  from  the  ch&nge.  By  the 
fidlowiug  spring  the  pUnte  may  be  sturdy 
enough  for  plooing  onteide  in  warm, 
Bhelt«ied  ipota. 

CATALPA.  —  A  genne  containing 
aboat  6  specieH  of  amooth  or  downy  ereot 
trees  or  shmba  with  large  opposite  or 
temately  wborled,  oblong  ovate  or  broadly 
heart-shaped  leaves,    flowers  in  forked 

Eaniol«H  or  oorymbB  at  the  ends  of  the 
ranohea.  Calyx  membranoQB.  2-lipped. 
Corolla  tubular  bell-ihaped,  2-lipped,  with 
S  rounded  lobes.  Fertue  stamens  9,  the 
B  others  small  and  imperfect.  Capsnle 
linear,  ronnded,  1  ft.  or  more  long.  Seeds 
with  a  white  stllty  down. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Catalpaa 
flourish  in  rioh  loamy  soU  in  sitaations 
somewhat  sheltered  by  other  trees.  They 
are  noble-looking  trees  on  lawns  and  grass 
land  even  when  only  simply  in  leaf.  They 
may  be  increased  by  seeds  sown  in  spring 
in  gentle  heat  or  cold  fiames.  The 
branehea  may  also  be  layered  daring  the 
summer  and  autumn,  and  catting  of  the 
ripened  shoots  may  be  ioaerted  m  sandy 
soil  onder  handlights  in  autumn.  Or  the 
rarer  kinds  like  C.  Btmgeim&y  be  grafted 
on  seedlings  of  C.  tpeeiota  or  C.  bigno- 
nioidte  in  spring. 

C.  bigDonioides  [C.  ty  ring  a  folia), — 
A  noble  ornamental  tree  20-40  ft.  high 
native  of  K.  America.  Leaves  ovate  heart- 
shaped,  pointed,  6-10  in.  long,  5-7  across 
at  tne  widest  part,  smooth  above,  downy 
beneath.  Flowers  in  July,  white,  tubular, 
bell-shaped,  about  2  in.  across  the  mouth, 
with  S  spreading,  roundish  segments, 
having  &inged  or  toothed  edges,  the  throat 
and  lower  lip  being  speckled  and  blotched 
with  purple  on  a  yellow  ground.  Some 
flowers  in  the  same  cluster  have  deep 
purple  bands  down  the  throat,  othera  not. 
Calyx  2-lipped,  purple,  downy;  pedicels 
poiple.  Fruit  poda  slender,  roundish,  deep 
dull  purple  and  12  in.  or  more  long. 

Culture  rfc.  aa  above. 

C.  Biuret.— A  fine  Chinese  shrub  8-10 
ft  high,  with  ovate,  taper-pointed,  entire 
or  lobed  leaves.  Flowers  in  sununei,  large, 
greenish -yellow  with  red  spots. 

<7ultur«(fc.  as  above.     A  rathertender 


C.  hybrid*.— This  is  a  hybrid  between 
C.  tpeciota  [eortUfoha)  and  C.  Kttmpferi, 


and  more  nearly  resembles  the  letter  in 
appearance.  The  leaves,  however,  are 
miore  irregular  in  form,  and  are  aomewhat 
heart-shaped  at  the  base,  but  suddenly 
taper  to  a  slender  point  at  the  apex.  The 
under  snrface  is  downy  aa  in  C  hignoni- 
oidei,  and  the  flowers  are  also  like  those 
of  that  apeciea. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 

C.  KKmpferi.  --  A  beautiful  Japanese 
tree  with  ovate  heart-shaped,  abruptly 
sharp-pointed  leaves,  often  with  one  or 
more  sharp-pointed  side  lobea.  Flowers 
in  July,  small,  Bweet-aeented,  clear  yellow, 
spotted  with  purple-brown,  lobes  toothad. 

Culture  i/e,  aa  above.  Suitable  only 
for  the  mildest  parts  of  the  country. 

C.  apeciaaa. — A  fine  ornamental  tree, 
native  of  the  United  States  and  reaembling 
C,  bigTumioidei  in  habit.  It  is  distin- 
guiahed  by  ite  softly  downy  leaves,  leea 
crowded  racemes  of  large  white  flowers, 
which  appear  two  or  three  weeks  eariier, 
and  larger  fimit  and  seeds.  Thia  tree  is 
now  also  called  C.  cordifolia,  a  name  that 
was  alao  at  one  time  applied  to  G.  hig- 
nonioide*. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

TECOMA  {Tbumpbt  C&kspkb  ;  Tbuh- 
PKT  Flowsb). — A  genua  containing  about 
24  apeciea  of  erect  and  tree-like  climbing 
and  twining  shrabs  wlthoot  tendrils,  as 
in  Bignonia,  with  which  genua  they  are 
often  confaaed.  Leaves  opposite,  rarely 
Boattered,  pinnate  or  undivided,  often 
with  toothed  leafleto.  Calyx  tubnlar,  bell- 
shaped,  nearly  equally  S-toothed.  CoioUa 
tube  elongated,  stralgnt  or  incurved,  some- 
timea  ^i^tly  enlarged  or  inflated,  some- 
times  widened  in  a  bell-shaped  throat; 
limb  somewhat  2-liwed,  with  5  almost 
equal  broad  more  or  less  spreading  lobea. 
Stamens  4,  didynamons,  ooeaatonally 
pTOtruding,  Capsule  linear  or  narrowly 
elliptic,    beads  winged. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— Teeomas 
are  beantifol  plants  when  well  grown. 
They  saoceed  best  in  rich,  loamy,  well- 
drained  soil  against  walls  with  a  south 
aspect.  Only  a  few  species  ore  hardy 
enough  fbroutdooranltivBtiou,andinvery 
severe  vrinters  most  of  the  over-gronnd 
branahea  are  likely  to  be  killed-  New 
ahoots,  however,  wul  burst  from  the  root- 
stock  in  spring.  They  like  abnndance  of 
water  during  the  snnuner  months,  but 
prefer  dirnesB  at  the  root  during  the 
winter.    Fresh  plants  may  be  obtained 
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by  cattiii(!8  of  the  roots  or  ripened  or 
partUUy  ripened  nhoots  InBerted  In  sandy 
■oil  in  heat.  Layers  may  also  be  mode 
dmring  the  aiunmer  and  aatnmn  months 
and  detached  the  following  spring.  Beeda, 
if  obtainable,  will  sprout  in  gentle  heat 
when  sown  in  spring. 

T.wMraiiajT.iUvernfotia;  Bignonia 
Pandorea). —  Wonga  -  Wanaa  Fine.— An 
ornamental  AastTHlian  climoer  witb  leaves 
oompoeed  of  6-9  ovate  oblong  to  almost 
Unear,  entire,  or  ooarsely  orenate  leaflets 
1-8  in.  long.  Flowers  in  Hammer,  in 
loose  terminal  panicles,  yellowish-wbite, 
tinged  inside  with  pnrple  or  red. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  May  be  tn^ned 
against  walls  witb  a  south  aspect  in  the 
mildest  parts  of  tbe  kingdom. 

T.  capenda.  —  A  beautiful,  smooth, 
olimbing  shrub  about  15  ft.  high,  native 
of  S.  Aoica.  Leaves  oddly  pinnate  with 
ovate-oblong,  serrate  leaflets.  Flowers  in 
anmmer,  in  clnstered  racemes,  orange- 
Boarlet,  abont  %  in.  lon^,  more  or  leas  erect, 
ftmnel-beli-shaped,  with  protntding  sta- 

Cui^re  ie.  as  above.  Tbis  is  nsually 
crown  in  greenhotues,  hut  should  prove 
fairiy  bar^  in  the  mildest  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Irel&nd. 

T.  srondiSora  {Bignt^nia  grandi- 
flora).  —  A  baodsome  climbing  shrab, 
20-SO  ft.  high,  native  of  China  and  Japan. 
Leaves  oddly  pinnate,  with  ovate  pointed 
and  toothed  leaflets.  Flowers  in  July, 
orange-scarlet,  drooping,  in  terminal 
racemes. 

Culture  dc.  OB  above.  Except  in  the 
very  mildest  ports,  this  species  does  not 
grow  luznriantly  out  of  doors  in  this 
country.  It  is  best  in  rich  loamy  soil, 
agtunet  a  south  wall. 

T.  radicana  (Biffnonut  radieairu).- — 
A  beautifdl  N.  American  shrub,  climbing 
by  means  of  atrial  rootlets,  as  in  the  Ivy, 
and  oiten  extending  for  about  26  ft.  or 
more.  Leaves  oddly  pinnate,  composed 
of  ovate,  taper- painted,  toothed  leaflets, 
downy  at  the  sides  of  the  nerves  beneath. 
Flowers  in  summer,  in  terminal  corymbs, 
Boulet-red,  2-8  in.  long.  Fruit  stalked, 
about  8j  in.  long.  There  is  a  variety 
tiKnor  with  smaller  but  brighter  scarlet 
flowers. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  This  is  the 
hardien  of  the  Tecomos,  and  is  well  suited 
for  covering  walls.  When  in  flower  it 
looks  charming. 


INCARVILLEA.— A  ^us  contain- 
ing 8  or  4  spedes  of  beautiful  perennials, 
with  alternate  twice  or  thrice  pinnate 
leaves,  and  loif^  flowers  in  terminal 
racemes.  Calyx  bell- shaped,  S-lobed. 
Corolla  tube  elongated,  widened  at  the 
mouth ;  limb  9-lipped,  with  6  rounded 
spreading  lobes.  Stamens  4,  didynamous. 
Capsule  linear,  incurved,  with  obovate, 
flat,  winged  seeds. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Inear- 
villeos  flourish  in  light  sandy  soil,  with  a 
little  peat  or  leaf  mould,  and  may  be 
increased  by  seeds,  grown  in  heat  in 
spring,  or  division  of  the  roots. 

I.  DelavayL— A  splendid  fleshy-rooted 
Chinese  perennial,  1^2}  ft.  high,  with 
l^^e  leaves  composed  of  numerous 
coarsely  tooUied  leaflets  of  a  deep  green. 
Flowers  in  May  and  June,  trumpet- 
shaped,  with  spreading  lobes,  bright  rosy- 
carmine,  spotted  with  yellow  and  brown 
in  the  tube,  10-18  in  a  raceme  thrown 
well  above  the  foliage. 

Culture  and  PropagatUtn.  —  This 
flne  plant  was  at  first  thought  too  tender 
for  our  climate,  but  it  has  proved  quite 
hardy,  and  has  not  been  injured  by 
several  degrees  of  frost.  It  is  easily 
grown  in  Ught  rich  soil  and  looks  magnifi- 
cent in  large  masees  or  in  beds  by  itself  on 
the  lawn.  Seeds  may  be  sown  early  in 
spring  in  gentle  heat,  or  later  on  in  a 
cold  firome,  the  young  plants  being 
pricked  out  and  grown  on  for  transplanting 
about  June  in  the  open  ground.  Seeds 
sown  in  September  will  produce  plants 
for  flower&ig  the  following  spring. 
Large  plants  may  also  be  divided  early  in 
autumn,  care  being  taken  not  to  iiqure 
the  fleshy  roots  more  than  necessary. 

I.  Koopmaiuu. — A  smooth  erect-grow- 
ing branched  perennial  2-8  ft.  bieh,  nati^  e 
of  Torkestan.  It  bos  pinnate^  divided 
leaves,  and  during  the  summer  months 
produces  racemes  of  manve-pinktmmpet- 
shaped  flowers  at  the  end  of  the  shoots. 
Culture  lie.  as  above  for  T.  Deltwayi. 
I.  OlgK.~-This  is  a  handsome  peren- 
nial, 8-4  ft.  high,  native  of  Turkestan. 
Leaves  pinnate,  composed  of  narrow 
oblong  pinnately  out  leaflets.  Flowers  in 
smnmer,  bright  rose  or  purple,  more  or 
less  bell -shaped,  with  short  rounded 
spreading  lobes. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  This  species 
tmder  &vourable  conditions  presents  a 
fine  bushy  appearance,  and  is  a  good  plant 
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for  borders,  or  in  groups  on  mea  land.  It 
may  be  increased  like  I.  Detaoayi,  ftnd 
grown  in  similar  light  rich  soil.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  kept  wet  in  winter,  and 
it  is  therefore  essential  that  the  soil 
should  be  well  drained. 

I.  sinensis. — A  pretty  Chinese  biennial 
1-S  ft.  high,  with  leaves  twice  or  thrioe 
pinnatel^  divided  into  narrow  segments, 
which  give  the  plant  a  graceful  appear- 
ance. Flowers  firom  Maj  to  August, 
scarlet,  in  loose  terminal  racemes,  above 
the  ffdiage.  There  is  a  variety  with  rose- 
purple  flowers. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Thta 
meciea  is  better  known  on  the  Continent 
than  in  this  country.  It  is  not  quite  bo 
hardy  as  I.  DelaCayi  or  7.  Olga,  but  it 
may  leoeive  similar  treatment  out  of 
doors.  It  is  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
spring,  in  gentle  heat  or  cold  frames,  and 
grown  on  till  September.  During  the 
winter  months,  when  each  plant  should 
have  a  pot  to  itself,  very  little  or  no 
water  is  required,  and  the  plant  should 
be  protected  in  a  cold  &ame  or  green- 
house. In  early  spring  when  the  first 
signs  of  life  appear,  water  may  be  given, 
and  more  frequently  as  the  shoots 
develop.  About  April  or  May  they  may 
be  plmted  outside,  and  will  flower  pro- 
tiisely  the  same  year. 

Mother  Chinese  species  is  I.  com- 
ptteta,  with  pinnate  leaves,  and  large 
rosy-pink  flowers,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  in  cultivation. 

ECCREHOCARPUS,  —  A  small 
KenOB  of  elegant,  smooth  or  downy,  climb- 
ing ahmbs,  with  opposite,  twice  pinnately 
cut  leaves  ending  in  a  branched  tendril. 
Calyx  bell-shaped,  6-c1eft.  Corolla  tube 
elongated,  inflated^  and  contracted  at  the 
throat ;  limb  somewhat  2-lipped  with  5 


short,  rounded,  nearly  equal,  spreading 
lobea.  Stamens  4,  didynamous.  Capenle 
ovoid  or  elliptic,  with  flat,  winged  seeds. 

Culturs  and  Propagation.  — These 
plants  flonrish  in  ordinary  gardsn  soil, 
and  are  nseful  tor  training  over  arbonis. 
porches  ke.  Although  perennials,  they 
are  easily  raised  from  seed  every  year. 
When  sown  in  gentle  heat  in  Uaroh,  the 
seedlings  will  be  ready  for  planting  out  at 
the  end  of  May  and  will  flower  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year.  To  obtain 
larger  plants  to  flower  earlier  the  follow- 
ing season,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  cold 
frames  as  soon  as  ripe.  The  seedlings  are 
pricked  out  when  large  enough  and  grown 
under  glass  untU  mild  weather  in  spring, 
when  they  may  be  planted  out.  The  old 
rootstook  will  send  up  vigorous  shoots 
every  spring  and  is  not  Likely  to  be  killed 
even  in  severe  winters  if  protected  with 
litter,  ashes  tec. 

£.  longiflonu.— A  beautifol  Femviau 
climber  with  leaflets  pinnately  divided 
into  oval,  entire,  sessile  leaflets.  Flowers 
in  July,  yellow,  with  a  greenish  limb, 
tubular  Slid  slightly  curved,  in  many- 
flowered  drooping  stalks. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

E.  scaber  {Calan^elit  tcabra).  —  A 
charming  Chilian  climber  with  angular 
hairy  stems  and  abroptly  twice  jnnnate 
leaves  ending  in  a  spiral  compound  ten- 
dril ;  leaflets  alternate,  obliquely  beact- 
shaped,  ovate,  serrate,  or  entire.  Flowers 
in  July  and  August,  ecarlet  or  deep  orange- 
red,  with  an  inflated  throat,  in  many- 
flowered,  1-sided  racemes. 

This  is  the  better  known  species,  and 
is  very  popular  owing  to  its  wealth  of 
blossom  garlanding  porches,  arbours, 
trellises  ^. 

Cullure  Sc.  aa  above. 


LXXXV.    PEDALINR« 

An  order  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  rftrely  undershrubs,  often  with  a  soft 
texture  and  heciyy  smell.  Leaves  opposite,  or  the  upper  ones  alternate,  entira, 
toothed,  incised,  or  pinnately  lobed.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  irregular,  axil- 
lary, solitary,  or  olustered.  Calyx  gamosepaloae,  usnally  divided  into  5  nearly 
equal  segments.  Corolla  gamopetalous,  tubular,  often  oblique  or  decurved  at 
the  base  and  more  or  less  gibbous  below ;  limb  slightly  2-lipped  with  5  spread- 
ing lobes.     Stamens  4,  didynamous  ;  the  fifth  stamen  small  and  rudimentar}-. 
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Ovary  seated  on  a  glandular  diso,  usually  1-oelled,  eometiiiies  2  or  rarely  3-i> 
oelled.    Fmit  a  nub-like  capsule  or  rarely  drupaceous,  often  homed  or  spiny. 


MARTYNIA  (Dara-'a  Hoems).— A 
genus  containing  about  10  speoiea  ot 
annnal  or  perennial  tnberous-rooted,  ereot, 
OT  trailing,  clammy,  downy  herbe.  Leaves 
oppoeite  or  alternate,  long-stalked,  heart- 
shaped,  ooareelyamuaite -toothed,  or  pal- 
mately  Iob«d.  Flowera  rather  large,  rosy, 
violet,  or  pale  yellow,  in  short  terminal 
racemes.  Calyx  membranous,  rather 
bladdeiT- bell -shaped,  deeply  and  unevenly 
6-  lobed  or  parted.  Corolla  tube  obUqoe 
or  deonrved  at  the  base,  scarcely  giblxius, 
broad  at  the  mouth,  with  6  broad  spread- 
ing and  somewhat  wavy  lobes.  Perfeot 
stamens  3  or  4 ;  imperfect  ones  (staml- 
nodes)  1  or  8.  Fruit  drape-like,  ending 
in  3  onrved  diverging  beaks  or  hooks  like 
goat's  horns. 

Culture      cmd     Prapagatum The 

species  dcMribed  below  are  all  annuals 
and  are  raised  early  every  spring  from 
seeds  sown  on  a  hotbed  or  in  a  warm 
greenhouse.  The  yonng  seedlings  are 
pricked  oat  and  grown  on  until  ready  for 
planting  oat  at  the  endofMayatM)utl-2ft. 
apart.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in  the 
open  border  about  May  and  Jane.  Owing 
to  the  hard  coats  of  the  seeds  they  take 


more  quickly.      For    the  treatment  of 
annnalfl  in  general  see  p.  76. 

U,  fragnuu  (Craniolaria  fragrtmi), 
A  If  exioan  species  about  3  ft.  tiigh  widi 
opposite,  lobed,  hairy  and  clammy  leaves 
hmrt-stiaped  at  the  base.  Flowers  from 
Jaly  to  September,  crimson -purple  with 
a  yellow  throat,  exhaling  a  vanilla-like 
odour.  Fruit  remarltable,  produced  up- 
wards into  curved,  sharp-pointed,  hooked 
horns,  8-1  In.  long. 

Culture  dc,  as  above. 
U.  Itrtea.— A  BraziUan  annual,  1-2  ft. 
high,  with  opposite,  heart-shaped,  rounded, 
toothed  leaves,  covered  with  a,  glandular 
down.  Flowers  in  Aagust,  large,  funnel- 
shaped,  orange-yellow  tinged  with  blood- 
red  inside. 

Culture  dtc.  as  above. 
H.  proboacJdea  [M.  annua). — A  bushy 
Uexican  species  1-8  ft.  high,  having  alter- 
nate lobed  leaves  heart-sliapedat  the  base, 
and  emitting  a  rather  nauseous  odour 
especially  when  bmised.  Flowers  from 
July  to  September,  having  a  yellowish- 
white  tube  variegated  with  green,  yellow, 

and  violet  spots  and  lines;  linab  violet, 

a  rather  long  time  to  germinate,  ont  if  dotted  and  Lined  with  deep  yellow  and 
steeped  in  warm  water  for  about  24  hoars  dark  violet.  Known  as  the 'Unicorn  Plant.' 
before  sowing  the  seeds  will  sprout  much  Culture  dc.  as  above. 


LXXXVI.    ACANTHACEiE— Acanthus  Order 

An  order  of  more  or  less  downy  herbs  or  shrubs  with  usually  opposite,  entire, 
toothed,  or  rarely  lobed  or  dissected  leaves  trithout  stipules.  Flowers  herma- 
phrodite, often  irregular,  in  leafy  spikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Calyx 
<t-5-lobed,  inferior,  often  nnequal  and  sometimes  spiny.  Corolla  gamopetolous, 
mostly  2-lipped  with  5  lobea.  Fertile  stamens  4,  didynamous,  or  2,  the  fifth 
stamen  rudimentary  or  wanting.  Ovary  superior,  entire,  2-celled.  Capsule 
2-oelled  with  2  or  more  seeds  in  each  oell. 

This  order  oontaina  about  1360  species  widely  distributed  over  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  globe.  There  are  a  large  number  of  them  cultivated  in  greenhouses 
in  this  country,  but  only  a  few  are  fit  for  outdoor  cultivation. 


THUNBERGIA A  genus  contain- 
ing aboat  80  species  of  sometimes  low 
Bomewl\at  erect  herbs,  sometimes  long 
climbers.  Leaves  opposite,  ovate  lance- 
shaped,  heart -sliaped,  or  hastate-  Flowers 
pnrple,  blue,  yellow  or  white,  shortly  pedi- 
cellate, solitary  and  axillary,  or  in  terminal 


Calyx  ringed,  sometimes  very 
short,  troncate,  or  10- IS -toothed,  and 
often  enclosed  by  2  ovate  or  lance-shaped 
leafy  bracteolM.  Corolla  tube  incurved  or 
oblique,  often  flattened,  widened  above ; 
limb  spreading  with  6  broad,  ronndish 
lobes,  twisted  in  bad.    Stamens  4,  didy- 
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I,  with  emooth  or  bearded  Rnthen. 
Capsale  thiok  and  leathery,  abruptly 
narrowed  into  a  sword-like  beak. 

T.  alata.^A  pretty  velvety  S.  AMoan 
annual  climber  with  atolked,  heort-Bhaped, 
sagittate  leaves  having  winged  Btculce. 
Flowers  in  aommer,  1^  in.  long,  purple 
below,  with  a  oorved  tube  and  a  bell- 
shaped  limb.  Calyx  10-12-toothed,  en- 
closed by  2  ovate-ooate  broeteoles.  The 
white-flowered  forms  ore  alba  and  £iij:«rt; 
aurantiaca  is  orange-colonred  ;  Fryeri, 
orange  with  a  white  throat ;  tulphurea, 
pale  yellow ;  and  Doddii,  pale  orange  with 
a  rich  pnrple-violet  throat,  and  leaves 
irregnlarly  edged  with  white. 

Culture  and  PTOpagation. —  T,  alatti 
and  its  several  vaneties  are  valuable 
for  covering  treUlBes,  arbours,  porches, 
old  tree-stnmpB,  walls  Ac.  during  the 
summer  and  autnmn.  They  ore  raised 
from  seeds  sown  in  heat  in  March,  and 
grown  on  and  planted  out  in  June  in 
ordinary  garden  soil.  They  are  of  the 
easiest  oultivation  and  are  very  hand- 
some when  in  bloom.  A  packet  of  mixed 
seed  will  probably  give  all  the  varieties 
mentioned,  and  if  their  stems  are  allowed 
to  ramble  about  together,  the  various 
coloured  flowers  produce  a  fine  effect. 

All  the  other  species  of  Thunbergia 
reqniie  greenhouse  treatment. 

ACANTHUS  (Bear's  Bkebch).— A 
genus  GoDtoining  about  14  species  of  tall. 
Thistle-like  herbs  or  shrubs,  having  radi- 
cal or  opposite  leaves,  eometimes  very 
large,  sinuate -toothed  or  pinnately  divided, 
wiui  spiny  teeth,  or  rardy  almost  entire. 
Flowers  white  or  blue,  sessile,  crowded, 
in  dense  or  interrupted  spikes.  Bracts 
sometimes  large  and  apiny-toothed,  some- 
times smaller,  quite  entire,  or  rarely 
obsolete ;  bracteolee  narrow,  entire  or 
spiny -toothed.  Calyx  4-parted.  the  2 
outer  ones  large-veined  or  cartilaginous 
at  the  hose.  CoroUa  tube  short,  some- 
what bell-ahaped,  often  cartilaginous;  the 
lower  lip  broM  and  flat,  S-S-lobed.  Sta- 
mens 4,  with  cohering  bearded  sjithers. 
Capsule  ovoid  or  oblong,  leathery,  con- 
taining 4  or  fewer  seeds. 

Cuttitre  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Acanthuses  succeed  best  in  a  well-drained, 
deep,  rich,  sandy  loam,  and  waim,  sunny 
situations,  but  they  also  attain  handsome 
proportions  in  ordinari^,  well- worked 
garden  soil,  and  in  partiaJly  shaded  but 
airy  positions.    They  may  be  increased 


by  dividing  the  roots  in  autnnui,  or 
preferably  in  spring.  Seeds  may  also  be 
sown  in  gentle  heat  in  March,  uie  young 
seedlings  being  pricked  oB  singly  into 
small  pots,  and  grown  on  until  the  end 
of  May,  when  they  can  be  transferred  to 
the  open  border.  Cattings  of  the  roots 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  early  in  the  year, 
with  a  little  bottom  heat,  may  also  be  used 
for  increasing  the  stock  of  plants. 

Acanthuses  are  highly  ornamental 
and  pictnresqne  plants,  and  are  more 
valued  for  their  noble  appearance  than 
for  the  splendour  of  their  flowers.  They 
may  be  used  in  many  ways  in  the  border, 
in  nooks  of  the  rookery,  on  old  ruins  ftc, 
but  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  grow- 
ing OS  iiolated  specimens  on  lawns, 
where  their  beauty  can  be  seen  to  the 
best  advantage.  A.  TnoUti  and  A,  fpMO- 
gat  ore  interesting,  inaamnch  aa  they 
have  been  more  often  ocuventioDalised  in 
sculpture  and  decoration  than  almost  any 
other  plants.  The  former  is  said  to  have 
soggested  the  idea  of  the  Corinthian 
Capital  to  Callimochns,  who  lived  about 
the  end  of  the  flfth  century  before  the 
Christian  Era. 

A,  longifolias.  - —  A  beantifiil  Dalma- 
tian perennial  8-4J  ft.  high,  with  nomer- 
ouB  radical,  pinnately  divided  leaves,  %S 
ft.  long.  Flowers  in  June,  rosy-purple, 
in  dense  spikes  about  1  ft.  long,  having 
spiny,  reddjsh  bracts,  veined  with  green. 

Oiiltnre  itc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division  and  seed. 

A.  mollis, — A  vigorous  Italian  peren- 
nial B-4  ft.  high,  with  large,  heart-shwed, 
lobed  and  toothed  leaves,  about  2  ft.  Uing 
and  1  ft.  brood.  Flowers  in  snmmer, 
white,  rose,  or  lilac,  in  the  aiils  of  deeply 
toothed  bracts,  and  borne  on  spikes  about 
18    in.    long,    thrown    well    above    the 

The  variety  UUifoliut  (also  known  as 
A.  lagitwnioiit)  is  perhaps  the  fineat  of  all 
the  Acanthuses.  It  is  larger  in  every 
way  than  A.  molUt,  with  more  leathery, 
rigid,  and  broader  leaves,  less  deeply  cat, 
and  the  flower-stems  often  attain  a  height 
of  5  ft.,  when  the  plants  are  grown  in 
rich  warm  soil.  A  beautiful  plant  for 
eab-tropical  effects  on  the  lawn-  It 
grows  practically  all  the  year  romtd. 
Planted  ont  in  spring  it  soon  pushes  forth 
vigorous  growths,  and  its  flowers  appear 
from  June  to  August.  In  the  antmnn  it 
may  be  lifted  and  placed  in  large  pots  or 
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tnbs,  Mid  tmuferred  to  the  couaervatory, 
if  there  is  mffident  room,  and  ite  fine 
lea-res  will  retain  their  green  freshneea, 
and  new  onee  even  will  be  deTeloped. 
thus  rendering  the  plant  a  luefdl  winter 
omiunent.  In  oold  bleak  parts  of  the 
country  it  requires  a  slight  protection  in 
severe  winters.  Increased  dj  seed  and 
division. 

A.  apinoaiBsimns.  — A  distinct  and 
handjome  sftecies,  about  8j  fb.  high, 
native  of  8.  Enrope.  Leaves  tuJted, 
leathery,  pionately  divided,  blistered  and 
densely  armed  with  shaip,  white  spines. 
Flowers  in  snmnier  and  autumn,  rosy 
fleBh.colouT,  in  spikes  13-16  in.  high, 
fomished  with  acute  recurved  and  very 
spiny  bracts. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division  and  seed. 

A,  apinosua. — A  beautiftil  species  '2-i 
ft.  high,  native  of  Central  and  S,  Europe. 
Leaves  pinnately  cut  into  re^;ular 
divisions,  each  ending  in  a  short,  stifBsh 
spine.  Flowers  in  summer,  pnrplish,  in 
the  axils  of  apiny  bracts  on  taU  spikes. 

LXXXVII.    SELAGINE^— Globe  Daisy  Order 

A  small  order  of  shrubs  or  undersbrubs,  often  Heath-like  in  appearance,  or 
perennial  tufted  herbs  or  rarely  small  annuals.  Leaves  alternate,  of  the  lower 
ones  rarely  opposite  or  radical,  entire  or  toothed,  often  narrow  or  leathery. 
Flowers  hermaphrodite,  irregular,  white,  blue,  or  rarely  yellow,  in  dense 
rounded  or  oblong  termiual  or  very  rarely  axillary  spikes.  Calyx  inferior,  5- 
cleft  or  parted,  or  owing  to  some  of  the  segments  being  united  or  absent, 
variously  3-parted,  2-parled,  or  spathe-like.  Corolla  gamopetalous  shortly  , 
and  slenderly  tubular  at  the  base,  sometimes  widened  at  the  throat;  limb 
nonrnvlly  4-5-lobed,  spreading.  Stamens  didynamous,  or  rarely  2.  Ovary 
superior,  usually  2-oelled.     Fruit  small,  enclosed  by  the  calyx. 

garden.  They  like  a  rich,  free,  sandy 
loam,  and  warm  sheltered  situations,  and 
are  increased  by  seed  sown  in  spring, 
by  division  in  eaily  a"'  m.  ... 

together 


Culture  dc.  oa  above.  This  ia  perhaps 
the  hardiest  species  of  all  and  uso  the 
most  free- flowering.  It  may  be  increased 
by  division,  seeds,  or  root  cuttings. 

DIANTHERA  (Watbe  Wnxow).— A 

genus  containing  80  species  of  erect, 
ascending,  diffuse  or  trailing  herbs  with 
entire  or  rarely  toothed  leaves.  Calyx 
deeply  divided  in  G  or  4  narrow  awl. 
shaped  segments.  Corolla  tnbe  slender, 
stnught  or  incurved;  limb  2-lipped. 
Stamens  2.    Staminodes  none. 

D.  ameiicana  {Juttioia  peduneuloia). 
A  pretty  N.  American  water  perennial  1-8 
ft.  high  with  narrow  luioe-shaped  almost 
stalldess  leaves  &-4  in.  long.  Flowers  in 
summer,  pale  violet  or  whitish,  less  than 
i  in.  long,  several  in  a  head. 

Culture  OfTidPropagalion, — This  plant 
is  suitable  for  growing  at  the  edges  of 
streams,  ponds  &c.  It  may  be  increased 
by  cuttings  of  the  green  snoots  under  a 
handlight.  or  by  seeds  sown  in  spring  in 
gentle  heat. 


GLOBULARIA  (Globe  Daihv).— A 
genoB  containing  about  a  dozen  species 
of  nndershrabs  or  heTbaoeons  perennials. 
Leaves  radical  or  alternate,  leathery 
obovate  oblong  or  lance-shaped,  entire  or 
with  a  few  sharp  teeth.  Flowers  blue, 
rather  small,  coUeoted  in  a  glol 
minol  head  and  sarronnded  by  a  many- 
leaved  involucre,  or  rarely  dense  clustered 
and  axillary.  Calys  more  or  less  bell- 
shaped,  6-lobed,  or  slightly  2-lipped. 
Corolla  obhqae  &-5-lobed,  2-lipped.  Sta- 
mens 4,  didynamous.  Ovary  1-celled. 
Fruit  small,  l-seeded. 

Culture   and   Propagation.  —  Globa- 
larias  are  suitable  for  the  border  or  rock 


is  necessary  to  grow  e 


mg,  or 
I  veral  plants 


G,  Alypum.  —  A  somewhat  tender  S. 
European  species  about  2  ft.  high,  having 
lance-shaped  entire  or  8-toothed  leaves. 
Flowers  in  August  and  September,  pale 
blue,  in  rounded  terminal  heads. 

Culture  <fc.  aa  above.  Often  grown 
as  a  greenhouse  plant,  but  in  the  sonthem 
parte  of  the  conntry  grows  very  well  and 
requires  shelter  only  in  bad  winters. 
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G.  cordifolui. — A  trEuling  ahmb  abont 
6in.hi^,iiativeof  Ceotralfuid  S.Garope. 
LeEiTes  stallied,  heart-slupad,  notohed  at 
the  apex  with  one  or  two  toeth.  Flowers 
in  early  Bummer,  blae,  in  small  Fonuded 
heads. 

Culture  (tc.  as  above.  Saitable  for  the 
rockery,  trailing  over  the  faces  of  rocks. 

G.  tutna.  ~  A  dense  trailing  Pyreneon 
speoieB  1-2  in.  high,  forming  a  thick  mass 
of  Thyme-like  verdure.  Leaves  fleshy 
glistening  narrowly  obcordate.  Flowers 
in  Bumniei,  blniBh-white.  in  round  heads 
abont 'i  in.  across,  just  ritdng  above  the 
foliage. 

Culture  Sc.  aa  above.  May  be  grown 
as  a  rock-plant  or  as  a  carpet  in  the  front 
of  borders.  It  may  be  increased  by  divid- 
ing the  rooting  stems. 

G.  nndicanlis. — A  native  of  S.  Europe 
about  6  in.  high,  with  herbaceous  stems, 
and  radical  bluntly  oblong  or  spoon- shaped 
crenate  leaves  about  2  in.  long,  and  dis- 


tinctly 8-nerved.  Flowers  in  May  and 
June,  blue,  in  smallish  ronnded  heads 
about  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Suitable  for 
rockery  or  front  of  border. 

G.  trichosantha.  —  A  somewhat  glau- 
cous species  6-8  in.  high,  native  of  Asia 
Minor,  with  herbaceous  leafy  stems. 
Radical  leaves  spoon-ehaped,  sometimes 
8-toothed,  those  of  the  stem  nearly  linear 
mucrnnate.  Flowers  in  summer,  sky- 
blue,  in  large  rounded  heads,  the  coroUa 
lobes  being  cut  into  fine  thread-like  divi- 


G.  vulgaris.  —  A  native  of  8.  Europe 
with  erect  herbaceous  stems  6-12  in.  high. 
Radical  leaves  spoon-Hhaped,  eniarginat«, 
or  shortly  S-toothed,  those  of  the  stems 
small  lance-shaped.  Flowers  ii 
bright  blue,  in  dense  rounded  heads. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 


LXXXVIII.    VERBENACEiG— Vervain  Order 

A  natural  order  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees.  Leaves  (except  in  a  few  genera) 
opposite  or  whorled,  entire  toothed  or  incised -multifid,  pinnate  in  one  genus, 
digitately  compound  in  another.  Stipules  none.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  or 
rarely  polygamous  by  abortion,  irregular  or  regular  in  a  few  genera,  in 
corymbs,  spikes  or  heads,  rarely  solitary.  Calyx  tubular,  persistent,  inferior, 
usually  5-toothed  or  lobed.  Corolla  gamopetelous,  the  tube  often  incurred 
and  cylindrical ;  limb  5-4-cleft,  with  equal  lobes,  or  more  or  less  3-Iipped. 
Fertile  stamens  4,  didynamous,  or  only  2.  Ovary  superior,  sessile,  termina- 
ting in  a  simple  style.  Fruit  more  or  lees  drupe-like  or  rather  capsular,  2-4- 
celled,  each  cell  with  one  seed. 

About  700  species  belong  to  this  order  and  are  chiefly  natives  of  the 
warmer  part")  of  the  globe.  Only  the  genera  and  species  described  below  are 
hardy  enough  for  outdoor  gardening  in  the  British  Islands. 


LANTANA.  — A  genus  containing 
40-60  species  of  downy  or  hairy  shrubs 
or  herbs,  with  an  erect  or  climbing  habit. 
Leaves  opposite,  toothed,  often  wrinkled. 
Flowers  red,  orange,  white,  or  variously 
coloured,  in  stalked,  axillary  heads. 
Calyx  small,  membranous,  truncate  or 
sianate-ioothed.  Corollatnbe  cylindrical, 
slender,  with  a  spreading  4-5-lobed,  equal 
or  obscurely  2-lipped  Uinb.  Stamens  4, 
didynamous.  Ovary  2 -celled.  Fruit 
drupe -like. 

L.  Camara  {L.  acuUata), — A  vigorous 
species,  native  of  tropical  America,  with 


much-branched,  more  or  less  prickly 
stems,  which  form  in  old  plants,  especially 
if  the  tips  have  been  pinched  oot,  fine 
bushes  8-5  it-  or  more  high.  Leaves 
ovate  or  oblong,  pointed,  wrinkled  and 
toothed,  of  a  deep  green,  and  emitting  a 
rather  disagreeable  smeU  when  bmiaed. 
Flowers  in  summer,  numerous,  collected 
in  rovmd  heads  on  stiff  stalks  thrown  well 
above  the  foliage,  colonr  at  Brst  clear 
yellow,  passing  into  golden-  or  orange- 
yellow,  afterwards  tinged  with  red.  Fruit 
a  roundish,  dmpe-like  berry,  black  when 
ripe,  and  containing  2  stony  seeda. 

This  is  the  species  irom  which  th« 
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3  beautiful  garde 

supposed  to  be  derived  by  selection  and 
fertilisation,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  other  speoies  like  nivea,  vbite, 
cTocea,  bright  red,  with  a  yellow  centre, 
and  perhaps  others  have  had  their  share 
in  producing  them,  as  they  have  all  been 
known    to    cultivation    for    very    many 

The  hybrid  or  garden  Lantanas  are 
remarkabk  tor  the  freedom  with  which 
they  produce  their  Sowers  during  the 
summer  and  antamn  months.  They 
display  a  great  range  of  colour,  including 
piiu,  white,  flesh-colour,  lilac,  crimson, 
yellow,  orange.  With  the  exception  of 
pure  white,  the  flowers  of  other  eoloura 
have  the  peculiarity  of  gradually  passing 
from  one  shade  to  another,  a  ohameleon- 
like  process,  which  is  at  once  interesting 
and  beautiful. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  At  one 
time  it  was  usual  to  name  choice  varieties 
of  Lantanas,  such  as  Bougael,  Blanc, 
Don  Calmel,  Eldcrado,  Fahiola,  Olobe 
d'Or,  La  Neige,  Meteor,  Ne  Pint  Ultra, 
Ver  Luuanl,  Viefoire  ko.,  but  as  a 
packet  of  mixed  seeds  will  yield  all  the 
colours  supposed  to  be  the  copyright  of 
such  names,  it  is  unneceesary  to  have 
named  varieties,  especially  as  they  can 
never  be  reUed  upon  to  come  trae  hom 
seeds.  The  only  safe  way  to  increase  the 
stock  of  an  exceptionally  fine  variety  is 
by  cuttings.  Tbeee  may  be  taken  in 
August  and  September  from  the  side 
shoots,  without  flowers,  and  inserted  in 
sandy  soil  in  shallow  boxes,  pots  Ac.,  and 
placed  in  the  greenhouse  or  on  a  hotbed 
until  rooted.  Cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  may  also  be  ti^en  in  spring  and 
will  soon  root  on  a  hotbed. 

During  the  winter  nfonths  and  until 
May  the  plants  require  greenhouse  pro- 
tection. But  from  the  end  of  May  until 
October  they  make  effective  bedding  or 
border  plants,  and  should  be  grown  in 
masses  oi  groups  to  obtain  the  best  effect, 
not  dotted  about  here  and  there  in  single 
specimens.  The  old  plants  may  be  cut 
back  in  autumn,  and  potted  up  for  green- 
house or  conservatory  decoration  in 
spring. 

Besides  cuttings,  lantanas  are  also 
easily  raised  from  seed  sown  in  hotbeds 
in  February  and  March.  When  8-4 
leaves  have  been  formed  the  seedlinga 
may  be  prioked  off  into  small  pots,  and 
still  grown  on  in  gentle  heat  until  well 


rooted  and  established.  After  this,  some- 
what cooler  quarters,  and  an  increasing 
amount  of  air,  with  plenty  of  light,  are 
reqnired  to  harden  the  plants  off,  and 
induce  dwarf,  scurdy  growth,  so  that  they 
will  be  quite  £t  for  transferring  to  the 
open  ground  at  the  end  of  May  or  begin- 
ning of  June. 

Lantanas  thrive  in  any  good  garden 
BoU,  well  enriched  with  leaf-monld  and 
decomposed  manure.  Generally  speaking 
they  may  be  grown  in  the  same  way  as 
Heliotropes  (see  p.  670)  or  Verbenas. 

LIPPIA. — A  large  genus  containing 
about  00  species  of  smooth  or  hairy 
shrubs,  undershrubB,  or  rarely  herbs. 
Leaves  opposite  or  8  in  a  whorl,  rarely 
alternate,  entire,  toothed  or  lobed,  flat  or 
n-rinkled.  Flowers  small,  solitarv,  sessile 
in  the  a\ils  of  the  bracts,  and  Dome  in 
long,  graceful,  or  densely  cylindrical 
spikes,  or  collected  into  a  head.  Calyx 
small,  membranous.  Corolla  tube  cjlm- 
drical,  straight  or  incurved,  with  an 
oblique,  spreading  4'lobed,  and  somewhat 
2-lipped  limb.  Stamens  4,  didynomous. 
Ovary  2-celled.  Fruit  small,  dry,  enclosed 
by,  and  sometimes  attached  to,  the  calyx. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Only  a 
few  species  ore  in  cultivation.  They  all 
like  a  light  rich  soil,  and  are  easily 
increased  by  cuttings  of  the  youn^  shoots 
almost  at  any  time  of  the  year,  inserted 
in  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  warm 
greenhouFie. 

L.  cauescens  (L.  reperu).  —  A  small 
creeping  plant,  native  of  Peru,  more  or 
less  covered  with  hoary  hairs,  and  having 
rooting  stems  rarely  exceeding  4-6  in. 
high.  Leaves  oblong  lance-shaped,  and 
toothed  towards  the  top.  Flowers  from 
June  to  September,  clear  lilac,  in  round 
heads  at  the  top  of  slender  thread-like 
stalks  springing  from  the  axils  of  the 


!utlui 


-  This  ii 


a  h'ood  plant  for  dry  parts  of  the  rock- 
ery, the  edges  of  beds  or  borders  &c. 
in  mild  and  warm  parts  of  the  ooudIi^, 
in  any  well-drained  garden  soil.  It  is 
easily  increased  in  spring,  sumnier,  or 
autumn  by  detaching  portions  of  the 
branches  which  root  naturally  in  the  soU. 
In  cold  ports  of  the  country  a  little  pro- 
tection in  winter  may  be  needed. 
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known  and  popular  Lemon  or  Sweet- 
BCented  Verbamt,  remarkable  for  its  de- 
lightAil  Lemon  scont,  particularly  notice- 
able when  the  breaches  and  leaves  ore 
paased  tbrongh.  th^band.  It  ia  a  native 
of  Chili,  and  grows  several  feet  high  in 
&vonrable  parts  of  England,  ench  oa 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and  the  south 
of  Lreland.  Leaves  in  whorls  of  8,  light 
green,  narrow-oblong,  toothed,  2-^  in. 
long.  Flowers  in  summer,  sniBll,  whitish 
or  pale  lilac,  on  slender  spikes. 

C-alture  and  Propagation.  —  Eioept 
In  mild  southern  and  western  ports  the 
Lemon-acented  Verbena  cannot  be  con- 
sidered hardy,  but  it  may  do  very  well  in 
many  parts  outside,  if  protected  by  mats 
or  litter  daring  the  winter.  Around 
Bournemouth  it  flourishes,  and  in  this 
neighbourhood  it  is  recorded  as  ha%-ing 
been  uninjured  by  16°  of  frost.  Easily 
increased  by  cuttings.    To  prevent  the 

Slants  becoming  too  straggling  the 
ranches  should  be  out  back  every  year, 
in  autunm  or  winter.  The  oil  extracted 
from  this  species  forms  one  of  the  in- 
gredients of  some  hair  restorers. 

L.  aoAi3oTa.(ZapanianodifloTa). — Fog 
Fruit — A  tufted  creeping  perennial  fl-12 
in.  high,  native  of  N.  America,  with  spoon. 
or  lonce-shaped  roughish  serrate  leaves 
about  1  in.  long.  Flowers  irom  May  to 
September,  white,  pole  blue,  or  purple,  in 
dense  roundish  heads  on  axillary  stalks. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  is  a 
useful  plant  for  bare  places  in  the  rockery 
in  any  ordinary  soil.  Increased  by  cut- 
tings  in  sandy  soil  in  cold  frames  during 
Bprmg  and  summer. 

VERBENA  (Vbktain).  —  A  genus  of 
annual  or  perennial  herbs  or  under- 
shmbs  with  opposite  or  rarely  ternately 
wborled  or  alternate  leaves,  toothed  or 
often  incised  or  dissected,  rarely  entire. 
Flowers  in  terminal  spikes,  sometimes 
crowded  in  heads,  sometimes  distant. 
Calyx  6-ribbed  and  irregularly  5-tootbed. 
Corolla  tube  straight  or  incurved,  with  a 
solver-  shaped  5  -lobed  spreading  limb,  regn- 
lar,  or  more  or  less  2-lipped.  Stamens  4, 
didynamons,  very  rarely  2.  Ovary  entire 
at  the  apex,  or  shortly  4-lobed.  Fruit 
enclosed  by  the  calyx,  dry,  splitting  into 
4  one -seeded  nutlets. 

There  are  about  80  species  of  Yerbena, 
mostly  native  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
America.  Only  a  few  of  the  native  species 
are  to  be  found  in  cultivation,  chiefly 


perhaps  in  botuiieal  collecdons.  The 
garden  Verbena,  like  the  Lantana,  has 
been  produced  by  selecting  and  crossing 
one  or  more  species,  the  aupposed  pro- 
Realtors  being  ehamtsdrifoHa,  scarlet ; 
tncita,  rosy  purple ;  phlogiflora,  purple 
or  lUiic,  varying  to  red  and  blue ;  and 
teitcrioidei,  white  or  pinkish.  The 
amalgamation  of  these  species  is  sufBcient 
to  account  for  the  many  beautifiil  shades 
of  colour  found  in  the  garden  Verbena. 
But  a  curious  fact  is  that  they  all  more 
or  less  conform  to  the  botoniool  char- 
acters of  the  typical  V.  ieucritndei  which 
may  be  briefly  described  as  follows,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  identification. 

V.  tencrioides  ( V.  Niveni  ;  V.  acordi- 
oidea).—\  native  of  Brazil  about  2  ft. 
high,  with  more  or  less  hairy  branched 
stems  which  partly  trail  along  the  ground, 
and  root  at  the  joints.  Leaves  nearly 
sessile,  ovate  or  oblong,  triangular,  un- 
equally incised  and  toothed,  and  more  or 
less  wrinkled.  Flowers  white  or  pinkiBh, 
large,  sweet-scented  at  night,  and  borne 
in  terminal,  solitary,  glandular  haitj 
spikes  or  heads. 

The  garden  Verbenas  have  a  great 
tendency  to  variation  when  nused  from 
seed,  and  for  this  reason  manj-  new 
shades  of  colour  ore  obtuned  every  year 
almost.  With  the  exception  of  pure 
yellow  and  black,  it  may  be  said  that 
every  other  shade  of  colour  is  to  be  found 
in  uie  garden  Verbena,  from  the  purest 
white  and  deepest  blue  to  the  moat 
brilliant  red,  passing  through  alt  the 
intermediate  shades  of  rose,  bhie,  lilac, 
maroon,  purple,  crimson,  brown,  lavender 
ias. 

The  varieties  most  sought  after  are 
those  having  a  large  rounded  or  slightly 
conical  truss  of  flowers  in  preference  to 
those  in  flat  or  depressed  umbels,  and  the 
individual  flowers  should  be  large,  spread- 
ing, flat,  regular,  with  rounded  and  not 
deeply  notched  lobes,  and  of  a  clear  lively 
and  uniform  colour,  with  a  distinct  round 
and  differently  colonred  eye  in  the  oentre. 

A  few  distinct  straina  have  appeared. 
That  known  as  auricuIjBjUiTa  or  Aurioula- 
flowered  Verbena  is  a  distinct  modifica- 
tion of  the  ordinary  tj'pe.  The  flowers 
are  large,  rounded  and  regular,  and  have 
been  compared  to  Auriculas,  hence  the 
name,  the  likeness  being  strengthened  by 
a  distinct  white  '  eye '  in  the  centre  of  a 
clear  and  deeper  ground  colour. 
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The  Italian  or  vari^ted  or  striped 

VerbenftH  originated  ia  Italy,  and  are  re- 
markable for  their  large  flowers  having 
stripes  or  bands  of  red,  rose,  blue,  pmple, 
carmine  jm.  radiating  &om  the  centre 
to  the  oircmnference  on  a  white  gnmud. 
SometinieH  in  the  same  cluster  of  flowers 
may  be  seen  some  striped,  some  of  a 
nniform  colour,  and  others  half  one  colour 
and  half  another,  or  half  striped  and  half 
self-coloured.  These  peculiar  varieties 
are  best  increased  by  cuttings,  as  seeds 
give  only  a  small  proportion  of  variegated 

Cviture  and  Propagalion.-^axdeia 
Verbenas  flourish  in  light  garden  soil 
enriched  with  leaf-moald  and  deoompoaed 
manure.  They  are  easily  raised  from 
seeds  sown  abotit  the  bepnning  of  Febra- 
ary  to  the  end  of  March  and  April  for  a 
succession  on  a  hotbed  or  warm  green- 
house. VPhen  large  enough  to  handle 
easily  the  seedlings  may  be  pricked  singly 
into  small  pots  in  light  rich  soil  and  grown 
on  for  some  time  in  the  same  place  where 
they  were  raised.  About  April  they  may 
be  placed  in  larger  pots,  and  by  the  end  of 
May,  having  in  the  meantime  been  grown 
in  eooler  and  more  airy  qiiarters,  they 
will  be  ready  for  the  flower  garden,  leaving 
a  space  of  6-12  in.  between  the  plants. 
By  pegging  the  st«ms  down  ihey  will 
throw  up  shootfl  from  the  leaf  axils,  and 
as  almost  every  shoot  ends  in  a  duster  of 
flowers,  the  eSect  during  the  summer  and 
early  autumn  months  is  magnificent. 

Seedlings  are  so  easily  raised  in  the 
way  mentioned  that  it  really  is  not  worth 
while  to  increase  Verbenas  by  cuttings 
«scept  in  the  case  of  very  fine  varieties. 
Cottiiu^  are  best  obtained  in  early  spring 
from  £e  stools  of  old  plants  which  were 
lifted  in  autumn,  cut  back  hard,  and 
grown  on  in  a  warm  ereenhonse.  They 
may  be  inserted  in  light  sandy  soil  on  a 
hotbed,  and  when  rooted  may  be  grown 
on  in  the  same  way  as  the  plants  obtained 
from  seed. 

V.  venosa.  —  A  beautiful  Brazilian 
species  about  2  ft.  high.  Leaves  some- 
what stem-clasping,  oblong  wedge-shaped 
entire,  crenate- toothed,  wrinkled  and 
roughish  above,  strongly  haired  beneath. 
Flowers  from  June  to  October,  blnish- 
violet  or  lilac,  in  umbel-like  heads. 

Culture  and  Propagation  .^This  is  an 
excellent  species  for  oeds  or  gronps  mixed 
with  other  plants.    Its  flowers  last  longer 


than  those  of  the  hybrid  varieties  and  are 
not  so  much  spoiled  by  drenching  rains. 
It  may  be  increased  by  cuttinss  of  the 
young  shoots  in  spring  from  old  plants 
grown  in  greenhouBes  during  the  winter. 
Seed  may  also  be  used,  but  as  it  takes 
a  rather  long  time  to  germinate  should  be 
sown  as  early  as  the  middle  of  January  so 
as  to  obtain  plants  aufficientl;  early  tor 
planting  out.  If  the  seeds  are  steeped  in 
worm  water  for  a  few  hours,  they  will 
probably  germinate  more  freely. 

The  branches  of  V.  venota  taay  be 
pegged  down  in  the  some  way  as  the  gar> 
den  forms  so  as  to  give  a  broad  carpet  of 
flowers. 

Other  E^ieoies  of  Verbena  someUmes 
met  with  ure  Aubletia  and  its  varieties, 
Drumnutndi,  and  Lamberti  tlegani,  an 
annual  with  blue  flowers,  incua  and 
tvntra. 

VITEX  (Chastk  Teke  ;  Hkmp  Tbbe; 
Monk's  Fbpfkr  Treb).  —  A  genus  of 
smooth,  hairy  or  downy  trees  or  shmba. 
Leaves  opposite,  often  digitately  com- 
pound or  simple.  Flowers  white,  blue, 
violet  or  yellowish,  in  terminal  or  axillary 
panicles  or  cymes.  Calyx  bell-shaped  6- 
toothed.  Corolla  salver -shaped,  with  a 
cylindrical  straight  or  slightly  incurved 
tube,  and  an  oblique  somewhat  2-lipped 
limb  having  5  spreading  lobes.  Stamens 
4,  didynamoua,  often  protruding.  Fruit  a 
more  or  less  fleshy  drupe. 

V.  Afniia-castus.— ^An  aromatic  shrub 
6-12  ft.  high,  native  of  S.  Europe.  Iieaves 
long-atalked,  usually  composed  of  C-T 
lance-shaped  taper-pointed  leaves,  entire 
or  sometmies  toothed,  and  whitish  bs- 
neath.  Flowers  in  August,  pale  lilac  or 
violet,  in  interrupted  sp^es  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  — ■  This 
species  is  the  only  one  out  of  about  60 
that  can  be  grown  out  of  doors  in  favour- 
able parts  of  the  British  Islands.  It  will 
thrive  in  ordinary  good  well-drained  gar- 
den soil  that  ia  not  too  moist,  and  may  be 
increased  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened  shoots 
in  autumn  placed  under  a  hondlight  in 
good  sandy  soil.  Vitex  inctiu  an  Indian 
shrub  witii  purple  flowers  would  seem  to 
be  quite  as  hardy  in  the  south  as  V. 
Agnm-cattut,  but  is  not  so  well  known. 

CLERODENDRON.— A  large  genns 
of  trees  or  shrubs,  aometimes  climbing, 
having  opposite  or  rarely  temately 
wborled  entire  or  rarely  toothed  or  angled 
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le&vea.  Calyx  bell-Bhaped,  rarely  tubular, 
tnincate,  5-  toothed  or  cleft.  Corolla  tube 
slender  cjlindriool,  Btraight  or  mcMirved ; 
limb  spreadmg  or  somewhat  reflexed  6- 
cleft ;  lobeH  □early  equal,  or  the  2  upper 
ones  much  shorter  than  the  others.  Sta- 
mens 4,  much  protruding.  Ovaiy  imper- 
fectly 4-cellBd.  Drupe  globose  or  ovoid, 
often  4-lobed  or  furrowed. 

Culture  aTid  Propagation. — There  are 
about  TO  species,  mostly  natives  of  tropical 
countries.  Those  described  below  are  the 
only  ones  suitable  for  outdoor  cultivation 
in  the  mote  &vourable  parts  of  the 
British  Islands.  They  will  pass  without 
much  injui^  through  mild  winters,  but 
suffer  a  good  deal  in  severe  ones  if  unpro- 
tected. A  good  sandy  loam  enriched  with 
leaf  soil  and  manure  suits  them  best. 
They  may  be  increased  by  seed  Bown  in 
heat  in  spring,  and  grown  on  imtil  June 
or  for  a  whole  season  in  greenhouses,  be- 
fore planting  out.  Cuttings  oE  the  young 
shoots  in  spring  will  root  in  bottom  heat 
under  gloss.  In  autumn  pieces  ot  the 
stem  8-6  in.  long  inserted  us  sandy  soil 
and  plunged  in  bottom  heat  will  also  root. 
Cuttmgs  of  the  roots  in  bottom  heat  will 
produce  young  plants  if  inserted  in  nice 
sandy  soil  about  January,  When  the  new 
plants  have  become  well-eHt&bHBhed  they 
may  be  potted  up  separately,  and  after- 
warda  gradually  hardened  off  preparatory 
to  planting  them  in  the  open  air.  When 
eudters  are  produced  they  may  be  detached 
with  as  many  roots  as  possible  in  autumn 
and  planted  in  rich  soil  in  warm  sheltered 
places.  Any  branches  near  the  ground 
may  also  be  layered  during  the  snnmier 
and  autumn  months  and  severed  the 
following  spring. 

C.  foetldum  {0.  Bungei).  ~  A  hand- 
some Chinese  shrub  about  .'>  ft.  high, 
with  large  downy  heart-shaped  taper- 
pointed  toothed  leaves  on  slender  violet- 
purple  stalks  and  veins.  Flower?  in 
August,  lilac-rose,  borne  in  dense  terminal 
corymbs. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above.  This  species 
although  ornamental  has  a  very  disagree- 
able odour,  especially  when  the  leaves  are 
passed  through  the  hands. 


,  white,  fragrant, 

purple     inflated 

in   loose    S.forked 


C.  trichotoranm. — Another  handsome 
shrub  or  small  tree  6-20  ft.  high,  native 
of  Japan.  Iieaves  stalked,  ovate  serrate, 
tapering  at  both  ends.  Flowers 
August  and  September 
with  a  reddish  or 
calyir,  and  produced  { 
branching  cymes. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above.  This  species  is 
readily  increased  by  means  of  root  cuttings 
in  bottom  heat  as  mentioned  above. 

CARYOPTERIS.— A  genus  con- 
taining 4  or  6  species  of  erect,  often  very 
fracrant,  smooth  or  downy  shrubs  or 
undershmba,  having  opposite,  entire,  or 
toothed  leaves.  Flowers  blue,  violet,  or 
red.  Calyx  bell-shaped  deeply  6-cleft. 
Corolla  tube  short,  cylindrical ;  limb  large 
5-cleft,  4  lobes  being  nearly  equal  oblong 
or  obovate  flat  and  spreading,  the  fifth 
lower  one  being  longer,  concave  or  hooded 
with  a  fringed  or  crisped  margin. 
Stamens  4,  didynamous,  protruding. 
Oiary  imperfectly  4  -  celled.  Capsule 
shorter  than  the  calyx,  4-Talved, 

C.  Mastocanthns.  —  A  pretty  Chinese 
bush  2  ft.  or  more  high  with  dull  purplish 
stems  and  bluntly  ovate-oblong  coarsely 
toothed  downy  leaves  2-3  in.  long,  whitish 
beneath.  Flowers  in  October,  rich  violet 
or  lavender  blue,  borne  in  clusters  at  the 
tips  of  the  shoots  and  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  is  more  suitable  ibr  the  mild 
southern  parts  of  the  country  than  for 
other  localities.  It  thrives  in  rich  loamy 
soil  in  worm  sheltered  positions,  and 
requires  abundance  of  water  during  the 
summer  months.  It  may  he  inoreawd 
by  seeds  sown  in  heal  in  ^ring;  by 
cuttings  of  the  yonng  shoots  in  heat  in 
spring ;  or  by  diiiding  the  stools  at  the 
same  season.  In  autumn  or  winter  a 
good  mulch  of  well -rotted  manure  around 
ihe  plant  will  be  very  beneficial. 

C.  mong^olica  is  another  Chinese 
species  with  violet  -  blue  flowers  and 
elliplio  lance-shaped  grey  -  green  leaves 
hoary  beneath,  which  requires  similar 
treatment. 


LXXXIX.    LABIAT.£— Larender  Order 

A  large  order  of  herbs,  undershnibs,  or  shrubs,  very  rarely  arborescent  or 
climbing,  with  opposite  or  verticillate  and  usually  4-angIed  branohes.    Leaves 
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opposite  OF  whorled,  without  stipules,  entire,  toothed,  or  variously  dissected, 
often  furnished  with  iioiueraed  glands  of  fragrant  aromatic  oil.  Flowers 
hermaphrodite  usually  irregular,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  bracts,  solitary 
or  in  pairs,  or  in  clustered  cymes  forming  false  whorls  by  their  union  in 
pairs.  Calyx  inferior,  persistent,  gamopetalous,  ribbed,  S-lO-toothed  or 
2-lipped.  Corolla  gamopetalous,  usually  2-lipped  and  4-5-lobed.  Perfect 
stamens  4,  didyaamous  or  rarely  equal,  or  2.  Ovary  superior  4-lobed  or 
parted,  seated  in  a  fleshy  disc.  Fruit  usually  composed  of  4  (rarely  fewer) 
1-aeeded  nutlets  enclosed  in  the  persistent  calyx. 

This  order  contains  about  140  genera  and  2600  species,  and  includes  such 
well-known  plants  as  Basil,  Horehound,  Sage,  Lavender,  Marjoram,  Mint, 
Patchouly,  Bosemary,  Savory  and  Thyme.  All  the  members  of  the  order 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other  in  having  4-aDgled  stems,  opposite 
or  whorled  leaves,  and  irregular  2<Iipped  dowers. 


C0LEU5. — A  genua  of  herbs,  bushes 
or  sbruba  mostlj  natives  of  the  Tropics, 
and  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  beautiful 
and  brilliantly  coloured  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  of  little  account, 
uaually  borne  on  terminal  spikes  or  loose 
cymes.  Calji  bell-shaped,  5-toothed  or 
2-lipped.  Corolla  with  a  slender  tuba 
and  a  2-lipped  limb ;  upper  lip  8-4-lobed, 
the  lower  one  entire,  onen  concave  and 
enolosing  the  4  didynamous  stamens. 

C.  Blnmei.— A  perennial  species  12-18 
in.  high,  native  of  Java.  Leaves  rhom- 
boid-ovate deeply  and  coarsely  serrate, 
taper-pointed,  pale  green,  marbled  of 
spotted  with  dark  purple  or  red.  Flowers 
small,  purple  and  whjte,  in  long  whorled 
spikes  or  racemes.  C  Versehaffdti  is  a 
deep  blood-red  leaved  variety. 

Calture  and  Propagation, — From  this 
ytecies  and  its  variety'  most  of  the  garden 
Coleuses  have  been  developed,  and  there 
are  now  a  vast  nomber  of  fomu  remark- 
able for  the  brilliant  shades,  colonra, 
blotches,  and  variegations  of  the  leaves. 
Most  of  them  are  too  tender  for  open-air 
ooltivation,  the  old  0.  Verachaffelti  being 
still  the  best  for  ontdoor  gardens.  They 
flomiih  in  ordinary  garden  soil  and  are 
efieetive  in  the  border  from  the  end  of 
May  to  October.  Yonng  plants  are  easily 
raised  by  means  of  cuttings  in  spring 
and  summer.  They  root  readily  in  moist 
sandy  soil,  those  t^en  in  early  spring  re- 
quiring a  little  bottom  heat  to  make  Uiem 
root  more  quickly  and  to  prevent  them 
rotting. 

New  varieties  can  always  be  obtained 
by  sowing  seeds  abont  February  or  March 
in  moist  heat  abont  70°  Fahr.     As  soon 


as  the  seedlings  have  made  a  pair  or  two 
of  leaves  they  must  be  pricked  out  either 
singly  into  small  pots,  or  several  2-8  in. 
apart  in  pans,  pots,  or  boxes,  and  grown 
on  into  various  sized  pots  as  the  season 
advances. 

LAVANDULA  (L*vehdbr).  —  This 
genus  contains  about  20  species  of  peren- 
nial herbs,  bushes,  or  shrubs,  having 
opposite,  entire,  or  toothed  leaves,  those 
near  the  base  clustered  and  sometimes 
piunately  dissected.  Flowers  blue  or 
violet,  small,  on  loi^-stalked  spikes. 
Calyx  ovoid,  tubular,  18-lS-ribbe£  nn- 
equally  6-toothed.  Corolla  tube  protrud- 
ing, a  little  dilated  at  the  throat,  and 
having  a  2-lobed  upper  and  a  8-lobed 
lower  lip.     Stamens  4,  didynamous. 

L.  ver*  {L.  Sptca), — Common  Laven- 
der.— A  very  variable  shrubby  species  2- 
8  ft.  high,  native  of  S.  Burope.  Leaves 
oblonglanoe-shaped,  entire,  hoary  on  both 
udes,  and  having  somewhat  re  volute  edges- 
Flowers  in  Bununer,  blue,  rarely  white,  on 
long  erect  spikes,  6-10  small  flowers  in  a 

The  flower  spikes  of  this  species  are  cut 
and  dried  on  account  of  their  fragrant  odour 
which  lasts  for  a  long  time.  When  the 
flowers  are  fiiUj  open,  the  spikes  may  be 
out  and  hung  up  to  dry  in  a  cool,  dry, 
airy  place.  Lavender  is  eztensively  grown 
for  its  flowers  near  Mitcbam  in  Surrey, 
and  at  Hitchin  in  Hertfordshire.  The 
broad-Ieavcd  Lavender  is  supposed  to  be 
L.  Spica,  and  the  narrow-leaved  Lavender 
L.  waguttifolia. 

Culture  and  Fropaaation. — The  oom- 
mon  Lavender    may  be    considered    as 
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hard;  in  most  ports  of  the  kingdom, 
although  it  is  apt  to  be  cut  down  to  the 
({round  by  very  severe  froBts  in  bleak  nn- 
Hheltered  localities.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldsHt  plants  in  British  gardens  and  is 
met  with  in  all  kinds  of  places.  It  may 
be  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  shoots  in 
August  and  September,  inserted  in  free 
sandy  boO  under  a  handlight,  and  kept 
mider  cover  unto  the  following  May, 
when  they  will  be  well  rooted  and  fit  for 
transplanting  to  the  open  ground. 

There  are  several  otner  species  of 
Lavender, I/.  Stcechatmiii  purple  flowers 
being  the  best,  but  none  is  so  popular  as 


PERILLA.  —  A  genus  with  1  or  Q 
species  of  annual  herbs  often  with  violet 
or  blackish  foliage,  and  small  pedicellate 
flowers.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  lO-nerved, 
6-cIeft,  2-hpped.  Corolla  obliquely  bell- 
shaped,  shorUy  5 -lobed.  Stamens  4,  almost 


s  (P,  ocyraoidee  critpa). 
A  beautiful  tender  Chinese  annoa!  1-8  ft. 
high  Vith  broadly  ovate,  wrinkled,  deeply 
orenate-serrate  leaves  2-4  in.  long  and  of  a 
deep  dark  bronzy-purple  colour.  Flowers 
numerous,  small,  white,  in  racemes. 

This  plant  is  grown  chiefly  for  the  rich 
eSects  of  its  dark  coloured  foliage  which  is 
very  showy  in  masses  here  and  there  in 
the  border  or  on  lawns.  In  using  it  with 
plants  of  other  colours  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  incongruous  mixtures. 
There  is  a  form  called  maerophylla  eriapa 
with  large,  handsome,  crisped  foliage, 
superior  to  the  ordinary  variety. 

Culture  andPropagalion. — This  plant 
may  be  raised  from  seed  sown  in  February 
or  March  in  gentle  heat  and  grown  on  for 
planting  out  in  May  like  other  tender 
annuals.  By  pinching  out  the  tips  of  the 
shoots  fine  bushy  plants  may  be  Stained. 
Any  ordinary  garden  soil  will  suit  it.  For 
treatment  of  annuals  In  general  see  p.  78. 

MENTHA  (MDfT).~A  genus  of  erect, 
spreading  or  dwarf  perennials  with  oppo- 
site leaves  and  flowers  in  false  whorls  or 
'  verticillasters,'  or  spikes.  Calyx  bell- 
shaped,  5-toothed,  or  tubular,  IQ^nerved, 
equal  or  2-lipped.  Corolla  4-lobed,  with 
a  bell-shaped  throat,  stamens  4,  styles  2, 
cleft  at  the  apex.     Nutlets  ovoid  smooth. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — There  are 
abont  25  species  of  Mint,  trat  only  a  few 
are  useful  for  the  flower  garden.    Most  of 


the  apeoiea  exhale  a  more  or  less  aromatic 
odour  so  well-known  in  the  garden  or 
Spear  Mint  (see  p.  1164),  Pennyroyal  (M. 
PaUgium),  and  Peppermint  (M. piperita). 

The  kinds  mentioned  below  are  chiefly 
valuable  for  borders  and  edgings  and  will 
grow  in  any  garden  soil.  They  are  easilv 
increased  by  dividing  the  shoots,  whicn 
when  they  trail  on  the  ground  root  at 
almost  every  joint. 

U.  gribraltAiica.  —  This  is  really  a 
variety  of  onr  native  Pennyroyal  (M. 
Pulegium).  It  grows  only  one  or  two 
inches  high,  and  forms  dense  compact 
tnfts  of  deep  green  roundish  oval  leaves 
on  the  florfaoe  of  the  soiL  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  borders  and  edgings,  and  is 
much  used  in  carpet  bedding.  Being  a 
native  of  B.  Europe,  the  variety  gibral- 
larica  is  not  quite  hardy  in  our  climate, 
escept  in  the  mildest  parts  of  the  south 
and  west.  It  may,  however,  be  increased 
by  wintering  the  rooted  portions  in  cold 
frames  in  the  unfavourable  parts  of  Hit 

M.  Requiem. — A  pretty  trailing  per- 
ennial 2-4  in.  high,  native  of  Corsica.    It 


flowers.     It  is,  however,  chiefly 
for  carpeting  the  soil  beneath  taller  grow- 
ing plants,  and  may  be  increased  ii     '' 
same  way  as  M.  gibraUarica  above. 


the 


M.  rotundifolia. — The  variegated  form 
of  this  British  plant  is  much  used  for 
edgings,  and  for  covering  dry  banks.  It 
has  much. wrinkled  broadly  ovate-oblung 
leaves,  with  orenate  margins,  shaggy 
aboie,  woolly  beneath,  and  elegantly 
mottled  with  green  aOid  yellowish- white. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above, 

ORIGANUM  (Mabjoram).— A  genus 
containing  about  2S  species  of  bushes  or 
perennial  herbs  v/ith  small  entire  or 
slightly  toothed  leaves,  the  floral  ones 
all  bemg  reduced  to  bractE.  Flowers 
clustered  in  globose,  oblong,  or  cylindrical 
spikes,  sometimes  with  large  coloured 
bracts  entirely  hiding  the  calyx,  and  some- 
times with  herbaceous,  rounded,  imbri- 
cating or  ovate  lance-shaped  bracts  not 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Calyx  ovoid  bell- 
shaped,  ribbed,  S-toothed  or  2-lipped. 
Corolla  2-lipped,  the  upper  lip  erect 
spreading,  emarginate  or  shortly  2-cleft, 
the  lower  lip  longer,  spreading  8-elefL 
Stamens  4,  sometimeB  protruding.  Nntlets 
ovoid  or  oblong,  smooth. 
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Culture  tmd  Fropagaiion. — Only  one 
or  two  apeciea  ue  worth  a  place  in  the 
g&rden,  a  worm,  dry,  and  iiheltered  aitna- 
tioD  in  the  rookery  or  border  euiting  them 
belt  in  any  ordiiuj^  boU.  TLey  may  be 
increaaed  b^  ae«ds  sown  in  cold  frames, 
or  by  cnttmgs  of  the  yonng  flowerlese 
shoots  in  spring  inserted  in  sandy  soil 
mider  handlights.  Th«  plants  may  also 
be  divided  in  autmnn.  The  cultivation 
of  MEUjonun  is  dealt  with  separately  at 
p.  1168. 

O.  Dtctamnns  (Cretan  Dittany). — A 
pretty  little  tmsh  about  1  ft.  hivh,  native 
of  Crete,  with  blunt  and  broadly  ovaM 
entire,  thickieb  leaves  covered  with  a 
dense  wool  on  both  sides.  Flowers  in 
nuDiner,  pink  or  porpte,  in  drooping  Hop- 
like heads. 

Except  in  the  mildest  parta  of  the  south 
of  Engbuid  and  Ireland  this  speoiee  must 
be  considered  as  tender,  and  requires 
glass  ^trtMtion  In  winter. 
Culture  lie.  as  above. 
O.  hjbtiduin  (0.  pulckellum).  —  This 
ornamental  Bpeoies  is  or  was  nsually 
grown  under  the  name  of  O.  Toumeforti, 
but  is  quite  distinct  from  that  smooth 
species,  and  may  probably  be  a  hybrid 
between  0.  Dictamnua  and  O.  tipyleum. 
It  grows  12-lB  in.  high,  and  has  almost 
sessile,  elliptic,  hairy  leaves  J-1  in.  long, 
ananged  in  opposite  pairs  crosswise  on 
the  hairy  stems.  Flowers  in  summer, 
pale  purple  or  pink,  borne  on  candelabra- 
uke  stems  8-12  in.  high,  and  drooping  in 
clusters,  reminding  one  somewhat  of  the 
inflorescence  of  Briza  maxima,  the  ovate 
imbricating  bracts  almost  concealing 
the  flowers,  which  have  long  slender 
tubes  and  protmding  stamens.  The  true 
plant  is  figured  in  the '  Gardenera'  Chroni- 
cle,' Feb.  1888,  p.  288.  It  seems  to  be 
quite  hardy  at  Kew  in  the  rock  garden. 
Culture  de.  as  above. 
THYMUS  (Thykb).  —  A  genus  of 
dwarf  shrubs  or  undeishrnbs  having  small 
entire  leaves,  those  on  the  flower  spikes 
being  reduced  to  braota.  Calyx  ovoid, 
10-18-Derved,  S'lipped.  Corolla  tube  en- 
closed in  the  calys  or  protruding,  limb 
2-lipped.  Stamens  4,  usually  protruding, 
Nutlets  ovoid  or  oblong,  smooth. 

Culture  and  Propagaliott. — The  only 
value  poBsessed  by  the  Thymes  from  a 
flower  garden  point  of  view  is  that  they 
make  excellent  plants  for  carpeting  the 
rockery   in   dry   poor  places   where   few 


other  plants  will  thrive.  Once  they  have 
taken  a  hold  of  the  soil  they  soon  spread 
and  make  dense  smi^-leaved  cushions 
which  look  very  charming  when  studded 
with  the  clusters  of  small  flowers.  They 
may  all  be  increased  by  dividing  the 
|>]ant8  in  autumn,  or  by  putting  cuttin^js 
mto  prepared  beds  of  fine  sandy  soil 
during  the  summer  in  shady  places. 
Seeds  may  also  be  sown  iu  cold  frames 


-A  British  plant  with 
wiry    stems    and    oval    elliptic    leaves 

usually  contracted  rather  abruptly  into  a 
stalk.  Flowers  in  sanuuei  and  autumn, 
pole  purple.  The  variety  monfanu«  (T. 
nwmmulariua)  is  a  beautiful  carpet  plant 
with  small  light  green  leaves  aunoit 
hidden  in  July  with  masses  of  white 
flowers. 

Culture  tie.  as  above. 
T,  Supyllum  {Brotherwort ;  WUd 
Thyme).  —  A  British  plant  with  trailing 
flat  green  quite  entire  ovate  or  obovate 
lance-shaped  leaves,  ^  in.  long,  and 
rosy-purple  flowers  frran  June  to  August. 
The  sweet-scented  Lemon  Thyme  (often 
called  T.  citriodorui)  is  a  variety  with 
smaller  leaves,  and  its  golden-leaved  form 
aureus  mokes  an  exquisite  carpet  and 
looks  particularly  handsome  durmg  the 
bleak  winter  months.  The  variety  lanu- 
ginorus  has  the  leaves  and  young  shoots 
clothed  with  long  woolly  haus. 
Culture  rfc.  as  above. 
The  Common  or  Garden  Thyme  (T. 
vulgarii)  is  dealt  with  at  p,  1166.  Besides 
its  value  as  a  herb,  it  makes  an  eseelleat 
rook  plant. 

MICROHERIA.~A  large  genus  of 
undershrubs  or  herbs,  with  opposite 
leaves,  and  usually  small  purple  or  white 
flowers,  borne  in  axillary  or  spiked  whorls, 
rarely  in  cymes  or  panicles. 

M.  PiperelbL^Thisis theonlyspecies 
of  any  garden  value.  It  is  a  native  of 
8.W.  Europe,  and  grows  about  8  in.  high, 
having  ovate  leaves,  sometimes  he  art - 
sbapea  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  late  summer,  in  clusters,  and 
have  both  calyx  and  corolla  downy  outside. 
Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
plant  flourishes  in  ordinary  good  garden 
soil,  and  is  appropriate  for  warm  sunny 
corners  of  the  rookery.  It  requires  a 
little  protection  in  winter,  either  by  means 
of  a  small  handlight  or  piece  of  glass,  or 
a  few  bracken  leaves  during  severe  frosts. 
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It  ma;^'  be  increased  by  cuttings  of  the 
haJf-ripened  shoots  inserted  Id  aandv  soil 
under  a  haodlight  during  the  Eummer 
months,  and  kept  shaded  until  they  are 
rooted.  They  may  be  planted  out  the 
following  spring.  Seeds,  if  obtainable, 
may  also  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  in 
greenhouses  or  cold  frames. 

CALAHINTHA  (CALAMitra). — 
A  genuB  closely  related  to  Thymus,  and 
differing  chiefly  in  having  a  tubular  2- 
lipped  calyi,  and  a  larger  2-lipped  corolla, 
usually  protruding  from  it.  Stamens  4, 
didynamone.  Leaves  entire  or  often  most 
of  them  toothed. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  — The 
plants  belonging  to  this  genus  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way  as  the  Thj-mes. 
They  flourish  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and 
may  be  utilised  for  carpeting  purposes 
in  uie  rookery  or  border.  They  are  easily 
increased  by  division  in  early  autumn  or 
spring,  or  by  means  of  seed  sown  when 
ripe  in  warm  sheltered  spots  or  in  cold 
frames. 

C.  glabella.  ~A  compact  tnfled  her- 
baceous plant  about  8  in.  high,  with  linear 
lance-shaped  sessile  leaves  and  tubular 
scented  purple  flowers,  borne  in  great 
abundance  in  summer. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above.  The  rookery  in 
sandy  loam.    Increased  by  division  and 

C.  ^aadiflorm. — A  South  European 
epeciee  about  1  ft.  high,  with  branched 
and  decumbent  Btems.  Leaves  stalked, 
ovate,  coarsely  toothed,  2-S  in.  long. 
Flowers  in  June,  \\  in.  long,  purplish,  in 
loose  racemes,  much  inHated  at  the  throat. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above.  A  nsefiil  rock 
plant  in  dry  sunny  places.  Uaj  be  in- 
creased like  the  Thymes. 

MELISSA  (Balu). — A  genus  contain- 
ing 8  or  4  species  of  perennial  herbs  with 
toothed  leaves,  the  upper  ones  gradually 
becoming  smaller  and  bract-like.  Flowers 
in  loose  axillary  racemes  or  whorls. 
Calyx  tnbalar,  bell -shaped,  18 -nerved, 
2-lipped.  Corolla  2-lipped,  the  upper  lip 
emarginate,  the  lower  one  spreading, 
8-oletl.  Stamens  4,  didynamous.  Nutlets 
ovoid,  smooth. 

M.  ofBdnalia. — This  is  the  Common 
Balm  of  Central  and  8.  Europe,  and  now 
naturalised  in  the  S.  of  England.  It 
grows  2-4  fl.  high,  and  has  broadly  ovate 
or  heart-shaped,  crenate  or  toothed  leaves 
which  emit  a  fragrant  odour  when  bruised. 


Flowers  from  June  to  October,  white  or 
pale  yellow.  The  variety  with  green  and 
golden  variegated  foliage  is  very  handsome 
and  fragrant,  and  is  often  used  for  edging 
in  the  front  of  borders  and  shrubberies. 

Culture  and  Propagation,  —  Balm 
flourishes  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and 
maj  be  easily  inoreased  by  dividing  the 
tufte  in  aprmg.  It  is  often  used  for 
medicinal  drimu,  and  sometimes  for 
cooking  piirposeB. 

HORMINUH.— A  genus  with  only 
one  species: — 

H.  pTTciuucum.  —  An  elegant  herba- 
ceous perennial  6-12  in.  high,  native  of 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Tyrol,  with  dense 
tufcs  of  radical  stalked,  bluntly  ovate, 
deeply  crenata  leaves,  the  upper  onea 
being  reduced  to  bracts.  Howers  in 
summer,  bluish-pniple,  about  1  in.  long 
on  spikes  about  9  m.  high.  Calyx  bell- 
shaped,  2 -lipped.  Corolla  Slipped,  the 
lower  lip  widi  8  short  and  broad  romided 
lobes,  the  middle  one  broader  and  emar- 
ginate.   Stamens  4,  didynamous. 

Cultu/re  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  flourishea 
in  ordinary  well-drdned  garden  soil  in 
the  border.  It  is  increaaed  by  dividing 
the  crowns  in  spring  or  by  seeds  sown  in 
the  open  border  in  warm  spots  when  ripe 
or  in  spring,  afterwards  pricking  out  or 
transplanting  the  seedlings  as  required. 

SALVIA  (Saor).— A  genus  containing 
about  4S0  species  of  herbs,  hushes,  or 
shrubs,  with  various  habits,  and  entire 
toothed,  incised  or  pinnately  cut  leaves, 
the  upper  ones  on  the  stems  often  changed 
into  bracts.  Flowers  of  various  colours, 
rarely  yeUow,  mostly  showy,  sessile  or 
shortly  etolked,  and  borne  in  epikss, 
racemes,  and  panicles,  rarely  all  aiillBry. 
Calyx  ovoid,  tubular,  or  bell- shaped, 
2-lipped,  the  upper  hp  entire  or  8-toothed, 
the  lower  one  !i-cleft.  Corolla  2-lipped, 
with  an  inflated  or  enlarged  tube,  naked, 
hairy,  or  tabercolate  within  ;  upper  ]ip 
concave  or  arched,  erect,  entire,  or  emar- 
ginate ;  lower  Up  spreading,  8-clefl,  the 
middle  lobe  usually  broader,  entire,  emar- 
ginate, or  2-oleft.  Perfect  stamens  2, 
remarkable  tor  having  distant  anther-cells, 
one  sterile  and  the  other  fertile.  Nutlets 
ovoid-triqartrous,  or  somewhat  flattsned, 
smooth. 

Cultwre  and  Propagation.  —  Most  of 
the  Sages  are  easily  grown  in  ordinary 
good  garden  soil,  almost  as  easily  indeed 
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as  the  common  tSaga,  8.  officinalis,  so 
mnch  used  for  cooking  purposes.  The 
hardy  varieties  are  inoieased  by  division 
in  the  antwun  or  early  spring,  or  by 
seed  sown  at  the  latter  period.  Cattings 
of  the  yonng  ripened  shoots  may  also 
be  mserted  in  a  shady  border  late  in 
summer  and  antiunn,  in  the  case  of 
the  half  shrubby  kinds.  The  more 
tender  kinds  are  raised  from  seeds  sown 
in  beat  abont  Febmary  and  March,  and 
by  the  end  of  Uay  or  middle  of  Jone 
are  At  for  the  open  gronnd.  Cattings 
root  rendjly  in  heat  in  sprmg,  and  produce 
plants  fiw  autumn  or  late  summer  flower- 
mg;  bat  plants  from  seed  are  beeoming 
more  popnlar,  chiefly  beoansa  they 
produce  speoimens  with  a  better  shape 
and  perhaps  more  blossom.  However, 
according  to  circomstances  Sages  maybe 
increased  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  division, 
as  required.  The  following  list,  although 
not  exhaustive,  oontains  a  description  of 
the  best  6ower  gttrden  VEurieties. 

S.  argentea  [S.  palula), — A  distinct 
and  handsome  biennial  about  6  fl.  high, 
native  of  Boutbem  Europe,  with  erect 
hairy  stems,  and  tufls  of  large  oval,  wedge- 
shaped,  sinnately  lobed  leaves  6-B  in.  oi 
more  long,  wrinkled  and  covered  with 
silvery  white,  woolly  hairs.  Flowers  in 
■nmmer,  white  or  pinkish -white,  6-10 
Use  whorls  forming  a  large  branching 
panicle. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  is  a 
£ne  plant  for  groups  or  masses  in  the 
border,  owing  to  its  masses  of  large  silvery 
leaves  carpeting  the  ground.  The  seeds 
maj  be  sown  in  automn,  the  young 
plants  being  wintered  in  a  oold  frame  and 
jJantad  out  the  following  Hay  or  Jnne. 
They  may  also  be  sown  in  heat  in 
February  and  Uarch.  By  pinching  out 
the  flower-spikes  the  foliage  will  retain  its 
freshness  and  beautiful  silvery  sheen  for 
a  much  longer  period. 

S.  aznrea  {8.  acitminatii). — A  smooth 
greyish  green  N.  American  species  8-6  ft. 
High,  with  stalked  oval  or  linear  lance- 
shaped  Iwves,  the  upper  ones  narrower, 
all  entire  or  unequally  toothed.  Flowers 
in  July  and  August,  deep  blue,  in  long 
clustered  spikes.  The  variety  grandiflora 
(also  kuown  as  S.  Pitchtri)  has  larger 
and  deeper  blue  flowers  than  the  type. 
There  is  also  a  white-flowered  form. 

Cullure  and  Propnjniton.—SeedB  of 
this  may  be  sown  in  aatumn  or  spring 


as  in  the  case  of  8.  argenUa.  It  is  easily 
increased  also  by  dividing  the  tufts  in 
spring,  and  by  inserting  cattings  at  the 
some  period  in  sandy  soil  under  a  hand- 
light  or  in  the  greenhouse. 

S.  tncolor.— A  distinct  and  handsome 
biennial,  native  of  Barbary,  with  thick 
stems  2-8  ft.  high,  and  large  ovate 
incised  -  toothed  pinnately  cut  or  palmately 
lobed  leaves,  becoming  smaller  up  the 
stem.  Flowers  in  summer,  in  racemes 
1J--2  ft.  long;  upper  lip  bluish-violet, 
spotted  with  yellow ;  lower  lip  whitish. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above.  This  may  be 
increased  from  seeds  in  the  same  way  as 
S.  argentea. 

S.  Candelabrum. — A  fragrant  aromatic 
shrubby  speoies  8-4  ft.  high,  with  rather 
blunt  lance-shaped  oblong  orenate  leaves 
8-4  in.  long,  loosely  wrinkled  hairy  and 
dotted  with  oil-glands.  Flowers  in  Julv. 
n  long  panicles,  white,  striped  w 


Calyx  sharply  ribbed,  tinged  with  purple. 
Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  being  a  native  of  Mezieo  is  not 
quite  hardy  in  our  climate.  It  is  a  fine 
border  plant  and  may  be  increased  by 
seeds  sown  inautumn,orinspringin  gentle 
heat.  Cuttings  of  the  side  or  non-flowering 
shoots  may  also  be  inserted  during  the 
late  summer  months  in  oold  frames,  and 
when  rooted  the  plants  should  be  pro- 
tected in  a  greenhouse  until  the  following 
spring. 

S.  cordnocea. — A  distinct  and  pretty 
Califomion  perenniiJ,  with  stout,  simple 
stems,  1  ft.  or  more  high,  and  tufts  of  . 
oblong,  pinnately  cut  and  lobed,  sinn- 
ate  -  toothed,  spiny,  Thistle-like  leaves. 
Flowers  in  July  and  August,  lavender- 
blue,  about  1  in.  long,  the  upper  lip  erose- 
toothed,  or  fringed,  the  lower  one  with  a 
deeply  many-cleft  middle  lobe,  and  fringed 
side  lobes. 

Culture  and  Propagafion.  —  This  is 
too  tender  in  winter  (or  any  except  the 
nuldest  parts  of  the  south  coast.  It 
likes  a  rather  dry  soil,  and  warm  sunny 
positions,  and  may  be  raised  annually 
from  seeds  sown  in  heat  in  spring. 

S.  cocciiiea.~A  native  of  Central  and 
S.  America  about  2  ft.  high,  softly  downy 
with  oval  heart-shaped  unequally  orenate 
leaves,  nsnally  softlj  downy  beneath. 
Flowers  in  summer,  deep  scarlet,  1  In. 
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long,  downy  outside,  in  twiggy  racemea. 
The  variety  major  grave  taller  and  has 
larger  flowers  than  the  type ;  pteudo- 
coccinea  ie  usually  recognised  by  its 
hairineaa  ;  and  yitnicea  (or  superba)  has 
more  showy  and  velvety  scarlet  flowers  ; 
there  is  a  dwarf  strain  of  it. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Although 
a  perennial  this  species  may  be  treated  as 
an  annual,  and  raised  &om  seeds  sown 
in  heat  every  February  or  March  and 
planted  out  in  May  or  June.  Seeds  may 
also  be  sown  in  autumn,  protecting  the 
plants  under  glass  until  planting  out 
time.  This  entails  a  lot  of  work,  withont 
■ufiGaient  recompense  in  earliness  of 
blossom. 

5.  faiinacea.  —  A  pretty  Mexican 
pereonial,  about  8  ft.  high,  forming  vigo- 
rous tufts  of  erect  stems,  having  long- 
stalked,  smooth,  shining,  oval,  crenulate 
leaves.  Flowers  from  Augnat  to  October, 
violet-blue,  in  long  interrupted  spikes. 
Calyx  pale  violet,  densely  tomentoee ; 
lower  lip  of  the  corolla  with  an  obcordate 
2-lobed    middle    division,    and    a  white 

CiUture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
vigorous  species  is  useful  for  groups,  beds, 
Ixwders  Sx.,  and  although  a  perennial 
may  be  raised  annually  from  seeds  sown 
in  heat  about  February  and  March,  and 
planted  out  in  May  oi  June. 

S.  Greg:gi.  —  An  ornamental  Sage 
native  of  Texas  to  Mexico.  It  forms  a 
large  much-branched  bush  8-4  ft.  high 
and  has  rather  small  bluntly  ovate  entire 
leaves.  The  rasy-carmine  or  crimson  ' 
flowers  appear  from  August  until  cut  down 
by  the  frost,  and  are  borne  at  the  ends  of 
the  shoots  in  long  spikes.  The  individual 
flowers  ore  medium  in  size,  and  remark- 
able for  a  very  broad  lip. 

Culture  and  Propagation,  —  This 
species  is  almost  perfectly  hardy  in  the 
milder  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  no 
doubt  quite  so  in  the  most  favourable  parts 
of  the  kingdom.     It  flourishes  in  ordinary 

food  garden  soil,  and  is  readily  increased 
y  seeds  sown  in  gentle  heat  in  spring,  or 
in  cold  frames  in  autumn.  Cuttings  may 
also  be  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  summer 
and  autumn. 

S.  hians. — A  pretty  hairy  Himalayan 
perennial  about  2  &.  high  with  broadly 
ovate  leaves,  heart-shaped  sa^ttate  or 
truncate  at  the  base.    Flowers  in  summer, 


beantifnl     blue,    in     slightly    braaohad 


Culture  ifc.  as  above.  Raise  fcom 
seed    in   early   spring,  and  plant  out  in 

May  or  June. 

S.  Hontumim  (S.  eolorata). — A  native 
of  S.  Europe  abont  Ij  ft.  high  with  erect 
hairy  stems.  Leaves  oval  oblongronnded 
or  wedge -shaped  at  the  base,  blunt,  erenate, 
hairy,  the  upper  ones  ovate  heart-shaped. 
Flowers  in  summer,  purple,  in  simple 
racemes.  The  variety  purpurea  has 
rosy  -  carmine  or  reddish  -  purple  bracts 
with  deeper  coloured  veins.  There  is  also 
a  variety  with  whitish  bracts. 

Culture  arid  Propagation. —  This  is 
a  good  plant  in  groups  and  maHses, 
the  coloured  bracts  constituting  the  chief 
charm.  It  likes  rich  light  soil  and  waim 
situations  and  may  be  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  heat  in  Febmary  or  March,  or  in 
the  open  ground  in  April  and  May,  the 
seedlings  eventually  bemg  planted  about 
9  in.  apart.     Useful  for  cutting. 

S.  officinalis  auiea.— This  is  a  dwarf 
compact  form  of  the  conunon  grey-leaved 
garden  Sage,  having  yellow  instead  of 
clue  flowers.  It  me^es  a  handsome 
border  plant.  The  variety  tricolor  is  also 
handsome,  having  grey-green  leaves  oft^n 
tinged  with  yellowish  -  white  or  flesh 
colour,  afterwards  changing  to  rose  and 
sometimes  red. 

Culture  tfc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seed,  division,  or  cuttings. 

S.  patena  (8.  ipecloMlit ;  S. 
macrantha). — A  beautiful  tuberous -rooted 
Mexican  perennial  about  2j  ft.  high 
with  erect  hairy  stems.  Leaves  ovirte 
deltoid  erenate,  hastate  or  roonded  at  the 
base,  hairy.  Flowers  in  antnmn,  deep 
blue,  upwards  of  2  in.  long,  in  erect  spikes. 
There  is  »  variety  aUta  with  white 
flowers. 

Culture  and  Propagation,  —  This 
species  ie  not  hardy  enough  to  stand  the 
winter  as  a  rule,  but  its  tuberona  roots 
may  be  protected  with  litter  &c.,  or  lifted 
and  kept  in  sand  in  dry  airy  plaoaa  free 
firom  firost  like  Dahlia  roots.  Cuttings 
may  be  rooted  in  autiunn  and  sheltered 
undsi  glass  until  the  following  May  or 
June.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in  February 
and  March  in  heat,  the  young  plsiits 
being  grown  on  aa  with  other  kinds. 

S.  ris^ns.— A  shrubby  species,  1-2 
ft.  high,  native  of  Greece.  Leaves  stalked. 
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hairy,  uregnlorlj  and  pinnately  cut  into 
nneqaol  ovate  oblong  aegmenta  roimded  at 
th«  MM.  Flowers  in  Bommer,  reddiah- 
pnrple,  and  4  times  longer  than  the  atriped 
ooItx. 

Cultare  dc.  as  above.  Increased  b; 
seeds  and  cattmga. 

S.  rameriuia  {8.  porphyrantha ;  8. 
porphgrata).  —  A  native  of  Teioa  with 
etenui  1-2  ft.  liigh  often  aparinglj  h&i^ 
below.  Lower  leaves  oval  kidney -shaped, 
orenolate  toothed,  the  upper  ones  less 
rounded,  all  downy.  Flowers  in  July 
and  Angnat,  deep  aoorlet,  downy,  1  in.  or 
more  long,  narrowly  tubular  funnel- 
shaped,  somewhat  arched,  and  borne  in 
long  loose  racemes. 

Culture  dc,  as  above.  InoreGksed  by 
seeds  and  outtinga. 

S.  Sclorea  (CJary). — A  biennial  species 
native  of  S.  Europe,  2-8  ft.  high,  with 
elommy  hairy  stems.  Leaves  often  8-9 
in.  long,  ovate  erose-crenate,  heart-ahaped 
at  the  hase,  wrinkled,  hoary  ;  the  upper- 
most ones  atem-elaaping ;  those  near 
the  flowers  being  coloured,  very  broad 
concave  and  taper- pointed.  Flowers  in 
August,  blmah  .white,  twice  as  long  as  the 
hairy  bell-shaped  (»lyx,  and  borne  in 
paniclod  tacemea. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Thia 
species  flourishea  in  light  stony  aoila  and 
has  a  very  ornamental  and  picturesque 
appearance  when  in  bold  maases.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  autumn 
in  a  cold  frame,  and  the   young   plants 

5 laced  in  the  open  border  at  the  end  of 
[ay  about  8  ft.  apart.  In  warm  mild 
situations  as  in  the  south  of  England  and 
Ireland,  it  will  come  up  from  self-sown 

S.  pendens  (S.  color*™*).— A  bril- 
liant Brazilian  apecies  2-8  ft.  high,  with 
ovate  tapering,  crenate-serrate,  smooth 
uid  bright  green  leaves,  somewhat  grey- 
ish beneath.  Flowers  is  summer  and 
antnmn  out  of  doora,  brilliant  aoarlet, 
2-2}  in.  long,  with  a  bell-shaped  coloured 
calyx.  There  are  a  few  forma  perbapa 
dworfer  in  habit,  and  more  brilliant  in 
colour  if  possible. 

OwUur«  and  Propagation.  —  Thia 
species  is  usually  grown  in  pots  to  moke 
greenhouses  and  conservatories  look 
cheerfol  in  winter.  It  is  easily  raised 
fh>m  onttingB  almost  at  any  time  during 
the  spring  and  summer  in  greenhouses, 
and  the  earliness  or  lateness  <^  the  6owers 


depends  on  the  time  the  plants  were 
rooted.  For  outdoor  purposes  it  is 
necessary  to  sow  seed  m  heat  about 
Fabraary  and  March.  The  aeedlings  ore 
pricked  out  into  small  pota  as  early  as 
possible  and  grown  on  in  the  same  tem- 
perature until  well  established.  They 
may  then  be  put  into  larger  sized  pots 
and  after  a  oouple  of  weeka  tranaferred  to 
cooler  and  more  airy  quartera  so  as  to  be 
hardened  for  planting  out  at  the  end  of. 
May  or  aome  time  in  June,  according  to 
the  mildness  or  otherwise  of  the  season. 
They  may  be  grown  eiootly  in  the  same 
way  for  greenhoose  decoration  in  pots. 
The  aoil  they  like  beat  ia  a  rich  sandy 
loam  with  leaf  mould.  Aa  a  role  they 
flower  profasely  and  make  fine  bushes 
without  the  aid  of  atimnlants,  but  there  is 
no  harm  in  giving  a  littie  weak  liquid 
manure  to  pot  plants  ooaaionally.  Out  of 
doors  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  bold 
groups  or  beds  by  themselves  on  groaa  in 
warm  animy  aituations  where  they  will 
be  sheltered  from  violent  winds  by  the 
Hurronnding  vegetation. 

Other  tender  Sages  that  may  be  grown 
in  the  same  ways  as  S.  iplend«nt  ore 
8.  oacaHcefoKa  (deep  blue),  8.  eUgcms 
(blood.red),  S.  fulgmt  (aoarlet),  8.  get- 
nme/oHa  (scarlet),  3.  Qrahixmi  (puiple- 
bluel,  8,  Meeri  (acarlet),  8.  interrupta 
(dark  violet  -  purple),  8.  involuerata 
Bat^fJt (bright rosy-crimson),  S.rutiltxiu 
(bright  scarlet)  io, 

S.  toraxadfolia.  —  A  native  of  the 
Great  Atlas  Mountaina  with  numeroDs 
ascending  erect  sterna  6-lB  in.  high. 
Leaves  2-4  in.  long,  pinnately  cut  into 
blunt  or  cuaped  irregularly  sinuate -toothed 
lobes,  covered  with  whitish  wool  beneath. 
Flowers  in  July  and  August,  pale  pink, 
with  a  yeUowish  diac  to  the  lower  lip,  and 
a  hairy  porple -spotted  throat. 

CultuTB  dc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seed  and  division  in  spring. 

S.  virgato.  —  A  distinct  European 
species  9-12  in.  high  with  oblong  ovate 
roughiah  leaves,  and  racemose  apikea  of 
deep  blue  flowen  produced  in  great 
abundance  in  July  and  August.  The 
beauty  of  the  flowers  is  forther  enhanced 
by  the  deep  purple-brown  colour  of  the 
calys. 

CuUure  <te.  as  above.  A  good  border 
plant  in  masses  in  ordinary  aoil.  lucceased 
by  seeds  and  division  in  spring. 
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ROSMARINUS  (Bosbmakt).— A 
genus  with  only  one  Hpeciee: — 

R.  ofBcinalis.  —  A  popiilaf  old  garden 
shrub,  2-4  ft.  high,  native  of  the  Medi- 

terraneEkn  region,  and  having  etalkleBS, 
linear  entire  leaves,  with  revolute  edges, 
and  hoar  J  beneath.  Flowers  in  early 
spring,  white  or  pale  purple,  in  short 
axUIar.v  few -flowered  reuietnes.  Calyx 
purplish,  ovoid  bell- shaped,  2 -lipped. 
Corolla  2- lipped,  the  upper  Up  erect 
einarginat«  or  shortly  2-cleft,  the  lower 
one  spreading  tt-olefl,  the  middle  lobe 
largest,  concave  bent  down.  Perfect  ata- 
mens  2.  Nutlets  ovoid-rouudisb  smooth. 
Culture  and  Propagation.— Tha  RoeS' 
mary  grows  well  in  ordinary  well-drained 
garden  boU,  in  rather  dry,  warm,  sonny 
positions,  and  is  chiefly  valued  on 
account  of  its  firagronce.  The  foliage  is 
used  for  making  Rosemary  Tea,  and  a 
plant  is  to  be  found  in  many  cottage 
gardens.  It  maybe  inoreaaedby  cuttings 
about  6  in.  long,  in  summer,  inserted  in 
eondy  soil  in  a  shady  border.  If  in  a 
oold  frame  or  under  a  handlight  they  will 
root  more  quickly,  and  be  ready  for 
transplanting  by  the  end  of  September  or 
sooner.  The  lower  branches  may  also 
be  bent  down,  and  layered  during  the 
summer  months.  Seeds  may  also  bo 
sown  in  spring  in  cold  &amea  or  in  the 
^en  border  in  warm  sunny  positions. 
There  are  three  forms  of  the  Rosemary 
— the  common  or  greeu'leaved,  the  silver- 
stripod,  and  the  gold-striped  ;  the  last  two 
are  not  quite  so  hardy  as  the  common 
ibrm,  and  should  therefore  be  given  more 
sheltered  and  favourable  spots  in  the 
garden— such  as  against  a  south  wall  or 

MONARDA  (HoBSB  Mint;  Bbb 
Balh). — A  genns  with  6  or  7  speoieB  of 
perennial  herbs,  often  having  leaves 
toothed  and  simple.  Flowers  in  close 
heads  or  whorls  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  Calyx  tobnlor,  elongated, 
nearly  equally  G-toothed.  Corolla  showy, 
scarlet,  purple,  white,  pale,  or  in  one 
species  yellow,  often  spotted,  long  and 
slender,  deeply  2-lipped ;  lips  narrow, 
nearly  equal  and  slightly  toothed.  Per- 
fect stamens  2.     NuiJets  ovoid  smooth. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
species  are  showy  border  flowers,  and 
all  natives  of  N.  America,  flonrishin^  in 
iirdinory  garden  soil,  aad  in  all  positions 
except  that  of  deep  shade,     liiey  are 


increased  by  dividing  the  tufts  or  roots  in 
autumn  when  ^wmg  in  light  rich  soil, 
and  in  spring  if  in  heavy  and  somewhat 
moist  soil.  Beads  may  also  be  sown  in 
(he  open  border  in  April  and  May,  or 
earlier  in  beat,  for  transplanting  in  Ma.v 
and    June,    about    18    in.    apart     The 

Slants  are  much  frequented  by  bees  even 
Lte  in  the  afternoon,  and  this  is  no 
doubt   the   origin  of  one  of  the  popniar 


M.  didyma  {ii.  coccinea;  M.  kal- 
miancC^.—Otwego  Tea. — A  square  stem- 
med and  grooved  aromatic  plant  1^-8  ft 
high,  with  ovate  lance-shaped  pointed 
leaves,  roundish  heart-shaped  at  the 
base,  and  rather  hairy  on  both  snrbces. 
Flowers  from  July  to  September,  bright 
scarlet,  with  pale  green  bracts  tint«d  with 
red,  in  whorls  or  pairs.  The  variety 
alba  with  whorls  of  pure  white  flowers  is 
a   taller-growing  plant  with   longer  and 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  plant  and 
its    variety   flourish    in    damp     morshj- 

places  as  well  as  in  ordinary  soiL 

M.  fistulosa  {Wild  Bergamot).  —-  A 
vigorous  perennial  2-5  ft.  high,  having  an 
aromatic  scent,  and  downy  oblong  lanoe- 
shaped  acute  leaves,  borne  on  h^ow  or 
BoUd  stems.  Flowers  in  summer,  pmple. 
mostly  produced  in  single  heads,  and  not 
so  tiunierous  as  in  M.  didi/ma.  Bracts 
tinted  with  purple. 

This  species  is  very  variable  and  has 
received  several  names  in  consequence. 
The  most  distinct  varietiea  ore  those  with 
white,  pale  rose,  violet,  and  purple  flowers, 
but  the  names  given  to  them  are  hope- 
lessly mixed. 

Culture  itc,  as  above. 

NEPETA  (Cat  Mint).  —  A  genus 
of  annual  or  perennial  herbs  sometimDs 
toll  and  erect,  sometimes  spreading  or 
trailing  with  incised  or  tooUied  leaves. 
Flowers  axillary  or  terminal,  often  blue 
or  white,  rarely  yellow.  CsJyx  tubular 
IS-ribbed,  usually  incurved,  unequally 
5-tODlhed.  Corolla  2-lipped,  with  a 
slender  tube  dilated  and  naked  at  the 
throat ;  upper  lip  often  concave  emar- 
ginate  or  2-cleft;  lower  lip  spreading 
8-clefl,  the  ntiddle  lobe  larger  entire  or 
crenulate  or  2-cleft.  Stamens  4,  didyna- 
mouB,  ascending  under  the  upper  lip  or 
rarely  protruding.  Nutlets  ovoid  or 
compressed,  smooth. 
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CuUure  and  PropagaUon. — About  120 
Bpeciea  have  been  described,  but  they  are 
mOBtlj  weeds.  Those  described  below 
ate  the  only  ones  at  all  worth  e,  place  in 
the  garden.  They  are  easily  grown  in 
Uiy  garden  soil,  and  may  be  increaaed  by 
dividing  the  plants  in  spring  or  by  sowing 
seeds  at  the  same  period. 

N.  Glechoma.  {Qleehoma  hederarea). 
Ground  Jvy. — The  ordinary  form  is  a 
British  weed  with  stents  trailing  along 
the  ground  and  rooting  at  the  joints. 
Iicaves  kidney -Bhaped,  orenate.  Flowers 
blae,  about  6  in  axillair  whorls.  The 
variegated  form  is  a  distinctly  pretty 
plant  with  silver.white  and  green  variega- 
ted leaves.  It  is  excellent  for  the  rock 
garden  trailing  over  the  ledges  of  rock, 
bnt  prefers  rather  ebad^  moist  positions, 
as  the  hot  annuner  sun  injnree  the  foliage 
somewhat.  It  is  readily  inoreaaed  by 
cntting  the  stems  np  at  almost  every 
joint  and  inaertiDg  them  in  a  cool  place 
m  moist  sandy  sou. 


-  A.  rather  straggling 
CaucaaiaD  species  12-18  in.  high,  with 
sessile  ovate-oblong  toothed  and  wrinkled 
leaves  abont  1  in.  Ions,  hoary  beneath. 
Flowers  in  June  and  Jmy,  pale  pnrple  or 
blue,  in  great  profasion  and  resembling  a 
mass  of  lavender  bloom  in  the  diatonoe. 

Culture  rff .  as  above.  This  cannot  be 
called  a  choice  perenni&L  It  grows  in 
ordinary  soil  and  may  be  increased  by 
division  of  the  roots. 

N.  spioUa. — A  native  of  the  Hima- 
layas 6-12  in.  high.  Leaves  1^  in.  long, 
broadly  ovate  heart-shaped,  deeply 
toothed.  Flowers  in  September,  pnrple 
with  an  almost  white  lip,  borne  in  spikes 
2-4  in.  long. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above.  May  be  grown 
like  Jf .  Mu*tini. 

DRACOCEPHALUM  (Draoon's 

Ukad] A  genus  oontaining    about    80 

species  of  anaaal  or  perennisj  herbs  with 
entire  toothed  or  somewhat  palmate - 
pinnatifid  leaves.  Flowers  in  spiked  or 
capitate  bracteate  whorls,  bine  or  purple, 
rarely  whitish.  Calyx  tubnlar  IS-ribbed, 
etraight  or  rarely  incurved,  ^-toothed. 
CoroUa  S.lippcd  with  a  slender  tnbe 
dilated  at  the  throat ;  upper  lip  somewhat 
concave  emarginate ;  lower  Up  spreading, 
8-lobed,  middle  lobe  largest,  rather  2-clen. 
Stamens  4,  didynamoua,  anthers  diver- 
ging.   Nutlets  ovoid,  smooth. 


CulluTe  and  Propagation.  —  The 
species  described  below  are  more  or  leas 
beautiful  border  flowers  which  flourish  in 
any  light  nob  garden  soil  in  not  too  hot 
and  sonny  situations.  They  may  be 
increased  by  division  of  the  tufts  in 
spring,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
in  April  and  May  mserted  m  sandy  soil 
in  cold  frames  or  under  handlights.  The 
perennials  may  also  be  raised  from  seed 
sown  nnder  glass  in  spring,  and  all  the 
annual  varieties  mnat  of  course  be  raised 

D.  argimense.  —  A  perennial  about 
H  ft.  high,  native  ofjDahuria,  having 
linear  lance-shaped,  quite  entire,  smooth 
and  almost  stalklass  leaves  2-8  in.  long. 
Flowers  from  July  to  September,  blue, 
downy,  in  whorled  spikes. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  A  good  border 
plant  in  light  warm  soils.  Increased  by 
seed  or  division  like  D.  ffrandifiorum,  to 
which  it  is  closely  related. 


A  pretty  perennial 
1-  Ijft.  high, native  of  the  mountain  ranges 
of  Central  Europe.  Leaves  divided  into 
linear  segments  having  revolute  margins. 
Flowers  in  Bummrr,  blue,  over  1^  in.  long, 
in  somewhat  interrupted  whorled  spikes. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

D.  cauescens  (Lallemantia  eantteent). 
A  pretty  softly  downy  and  whitish -looking 
annual  or  biennial  species  12-18  in.  high, 
nativeofE. Europe, AsiaMinor^.  Lower 
leaves  narrow,  lance -shaped,  long- stalked, 
entire  or  slightly  toothed  towards  the 
apex  ;  the  floral  leaves  spoon-shaped  or 
rounded  bristle -pointed.  Flowers  in  July 
and  August,  lilac-blue,  in  ^ikes  6-9  in. 
long,  with  oblong  ciliated  bracts,  and  a 
downy  striped  cnfyK. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Thin 
species  Is  best  raised  A-om  seeds  sown 
under  glass  early  in  spring,  and  planted 
out  in  May  or  Jnne ;  or  seeds  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  border  in  April  and 
May,  afterwards  thinning  them  out  to  6 
or  8  inches  apart.    It  likes  light  sandy 

D.  grandiflonun  (D.  altaiente). —  A 
pretty  Siberian  perennial  6-9  in.  high 
with  oblong  ovsJ-lanoe-shaped  crennlate 
leaves  with  long  stalks.  Flowers  {com 
June  to  September,  blue,  nearly  2  in. 
long,  in  oblong  spikes  2-^  in.  long,  in 

.ttsd. 

is  suitable 
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for  roekeries,  beds,  or  the  front  of  shrub- 
beries uid  borders  ia  good  sandy  loam. 
It  likes  plenty  of  moiHture  in  mimmer 
but  should  be  protected  from  cold  rains 
Id  winter.  Slugs  are  very  fond  of  tiie 
jronng  growths  and  should  be  watohed  for 
in  spring.  Increased  by  seed  and  oarefnl 
diyision. 

D.  imberbe.  —  A  Siberian  perennial 
about  6  in.  high,  with  tofts  of  long- 
stalked  heart  -  rtiaped  renifonn  leaves 
having  crenate-tooUied  margins.  Flowers 
in  summer,  lilac-blue,  borne  in  whorls. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

D.  Holdavicum. — A  strong  but  rather 
agreeable  Bmelling  nniiiial  species  1-1^  ft. 
higb,  native  of  E.  Siberia,  with  lance- 
shaped  crenolate  leaves.  Flowers  in 
July  and  August,  blue,  in  long  nodding 
racemes.  There  is  a  variety  having  white 
flowers. 

Culture  tic.  as  above.  Baised  from 
seeds  sown  every  spring  under  glass  and 
transplanted,  or  in  the  open  border  in 
hght  soil,  and  thinned  out. 

D.  parviflonmi. — A  decumbent  Sibe- 
rian perennial  having  short- stalked  lance- 
sbaped  toothed  leaves  about  1  in.  long, 
smooth  above,  and  somewhat  hoary  be- 
neath. Flowers  in  summer,  blue,  1-lJ 
in.  long,  or  spikes  12-18  in.  long. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Suitable  for 
parts  of  the  rockery  or  border  in  light 
well-drained  soil.  Increased  by  seed  and 
division  in  spring. 

D.  Rnprecbri.  —  A  compact-growing 

E Biennial  6-18  in.  high,  native  of  Tur- 
eatan,  having  ovate  lance-shuied  vari- 
ously cut  and  toothed  leaves.  Flowers  in 
snnuner,  roey-purple  or  lilac,  abont  1  in. 
long,  in  axillary  clusters. 

Culture  tfo.  as  above.  Similar  treat- 
ment to  D.  parvijlorum. 

D,  mjschianom, — A  handsome  peren- 
nial 12-18  la.  high,  native  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees,  having  numerous  erect 
downy  stems  and  smooth  linear  lanoe- 
shaped  entire  leaves  1-1}  in.  long,  with 
revolute  edges.  Flowers  in  early  summer, 
pnTpUsh-blue,  about  1  in.  long,  and  abont 
0  at  the  top  of  each  stem. 

The  Japanese  form  of  this  species 
known  as  japimicufn  is  a  mach  finer 
plant  than  the  type.  It  bos  beautiftil 
violet-blue  flowers  with  a  broad  white 
lip  edged  and  dotted  with  violet.  They 
appear  from  June  to  August,  and  if  not 


allowed  to  produce  seeds  will  ctnitinae 
until  September  and  October.  It  may  be 
increased  in  the  some  way  as  the  typical 
D.  Tuyickianum. 

Culture  and  ProptMotion.  —  This 
pretty  species  looks  efteotive  in  the 
rockery  or  border,  and  prefers  warm  light 
soil  in  partiaUy  shaded  sitaationa.  It 
may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  olnmpe 
in  spring,  and  also  by  sowmg  seeds  in 
light  rich  soil  in  Apnl  and  May,  after- 
wards transplanting  when  well  established, 
or  thinning  out,  and  allowing  the  remain- 
ing plants  to  flower  where  sown.  These 
may,  if  necessary,  be  transplanted  to  other 
parts  the  following  spring. 

D.  spedosum.— A  beautiful  Himalayan 
perennial  abont  18  in.  high,  with  long- 
stalked,  broadly  heart-shaped,  wrinkled, 
green  leaves,  downy  beneath.  FloweiH 
in  June,  pinkish-blue  or  lilac,  with  darker 
ooloured  spots  on  the  lip  and  crowded 
into  dense  oblong  spikes  1-4  in.  long. 

Culture  dc.  OS  above.  Suitable  for 
the  border  or  rockery  in  light  well-drained 
soil,  and  warm  sheltered  positions, 

CEDRONELLA.  —  A  genns  closely  I 

related  to  Draeocepkalum,  and  contain- 
ing a  few  species  of  herbs  or  ahrubi,  wiUi 
toothed  or  S-parted  leaves.  Calyx  tubular 
or  bell  -  shaped,  lS-15  -  nerved,  equally 
6-toothed.     Corolla  2-hpped.     Stamens  i,  i 

didynamoue,  with  anther  cells  parallel 
instead  of  diverging  as  in  DraeocephaJum.  ' 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  Sourish  in  ordinary  good  and  well- 
drained  garden  soil,  but  prefer  a  rich 
sandy  loam  to  which  some  peat  and  leaf  i 

mould   has   been    added.      Most   of  the  ' 

species  may  be  easily  increased  by  divid- 
ing the  roots  in  early  autumn,  or  in  spring 
as  growth  is  about  to  commence.  Cuttings 
of  the  non-flowering  shoots  will  also  root 
in  sandy  soil  under  a  handlight,  or  in  a 
cold  frame  in  spring  and  early  summer. 

C  CUM. — A  pretty  hoary  evei^reeo 
fragrant  species  2-6  it.  high,  native  of 
New  Mexico,  having  ovate-oblong  toothed 
leaves.  Flowers  in  July,  brigU  pnrple 
or  crimson,  in  numerous  spikes. 

Culture  tfc.  as  above.  This  speeiea 
flourishes  in  rich  sandy  loam  and  peat, 
with  a  little  leaf  soil.     It  may  be  in-  j 

creased  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  I 

in  spring  and  early  summer  under  hand- 
lights,  or  by  dividing  the  roots  in  spring. 
Not  hardy  in  bleak  exposed  situations  in 
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C.  cordata  (Dracoaephalum  cortta- 
fum). — A  native  of  the  North  United 
States  4-6  in.  high,  with  tTsJling  ghoota, 
and  almost  stalklsBB  ovate  heort'shaped 
cranate  leaves.  Flowers  in  Maj  and 
Jone,  light  pnrple,  in  bracleate  apikoe. 

CvMure  dc.  aa  above.  This  species  is 
suitable  for  the  rock  garden  or  edges  of 
borders,  and  shmbhery,  in  sandy  loam 
and  peat.  Increased  by  division  and 
cnttingH  like  C.  eana. 

C.  mexiauia  {Gardoquia  betoniea- 
folia). — A  Mexican  shruo  2-8  ft.  hi^ 
with  broodlv  ovate  lance-shaped,  toothed 
leaves,  and  many -flowered  whorls  of 
purplish  bloBBoms  borne  in  July  on 
int«rrupted  spikeB  or  racemes  at  the  ends 
of  the  uioots. 

Culture  ifc.  aaahove.  Requires  similar 
treatment  to  C.  tripKyUn, 

C.  triphjUa  [BTOcoeephalum  canari- 
■  enit).  ~-  Balm  of  Oilead.  —  A  distinct 
shrubby  perennial  8-4  ft.  high,  native  of 
the  Canary  Islands.  Leaves  tri-sected 
into  ohlong  lance-shaiwd  segments,  and 
emitting  a  fingrant  odour  when  gently 
bruised.  Flowers  in  annuner,  white  or 
pale  pnrple,  in  loose  whorls  on  ronndish- 
oblong  spikes. 

CuUu/n  and  Propagation,  —  This 
species,  which  ie  better  known  than  the 
others,  is  not  quite  hardy  In  this  country 
and  reqnirea  to  be  grown  in  warm 
sheltered  situations  &cing  south  in  sandy 
loam,  peat  and  leaf  soil.  It  may  be 
increased  by  enltings  of  the  yoong  shoots 
in  spring,  and  is  aJso  easily  raiud  from 
seed  sown  at  the    same    period    under 

SCUTELLARIA  (Hblukt  Flowbb  ; 
Simu.  Cap).— A  genua  of  hardy  annual 
or  perennial  herbs  or  underehrubs,  de- 
cumbent or  epreading,  rarely  erect  and 
tall,  with  leaves  often  toothed,  sometimee 
pinnataly  cut  or  quite  entire.  Flowers 
axillary,  sohtary  or  in  pairs,  or  in  ter- 
minal spikes  and  racemes.  Calyx  bell- 
shaped,  2-lipped  \  lips  entire,  ultimately 
enclosing  the  fmits,  the  upper  lip  famished 
with  a  helmet-shaped  appendage  which 
enlarges  as  the  frwt  is  becoming  ripe. 
Corolla  2-lipped  with  a  long  tube  dilated 
at  the  throat;  npper  lip  erect,  belmet- 
sh^>ed  entire  or  emarpnate,  the  lower 
lip  spreading  or  defleied  briwdly  convex, 
the  side-lobes  free  and  spreadmg,  often 
nnited  with  the  upper  lip,  rarely  with  the 
lower.      Stamens    4,    didynamoos,    the 


anthers  united  in  pairs.  Nutlets  round- 
ish or  depressed,  tubercular  hairy,  rarely 
smooth. 

There  are  about  00  species  belonging 
to  this  genus,  but  only  a  few  are  fit  for 
the  outdoor  garden,  although  several,  of 
which  8.  iTiociniana  is  probably  the  best, 
are  grown  in  greenhouses. 

Cullare  and  Propagation.  ~Tht 
hardy  kinds  may  be  increased  by  division 
of  ttie  roots  or  tafta  in  spring,  but 
perhaps  more  readily  by  seeds  sown 
in  gentle  heat  in  February  or  March,  or 
in  the  open  border  in  April  and  May 
in  half-snadod  positions  in  light  sandy 
soil.  The  plants  are  usefiil  for  the  flower 
border  in  maaaea  or  in  parts  of  the  rockery, 

5.  alpina.  —  A  vigorons  spreading 
Central  European  species  with  pro- 
cumbent sterna  often  rooting  at  the  lower 
jointa.  Leavea  shortly  atalked,  broadly 
ovate  acutish,  somewhat  orenate -toothed, 
downy  or  hairy,  the  upper  ones  ooloured 
and  mibrioated.  Flowers  in  August, 
1-lJ  in.  long,  purple,  with  the  tube  or 
lower  lip  yellow,  on  oblong  tetragonal 
spikes.  The  variety  lupaUna  has  wholly 
yellow  flowers,  while  bicolor  has  the 
upper  lip  purple  and  the  lower  one 
white. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  jS.  alpina  and 
its  varieties  may  be  used  in  the  rock 
garden  or  the  fronts  of  borders  forming 
elegant  tufts  or  carpets  of  foliage.  Easily 
increaaed  by  dividmg  the  rooted  atoms  in 
spring,  or  by  seed. 

S.  japonica.  —  A  trailing  Japaneae 
perennial,  the  branches  ascending  at  the 
en  da.  Leaves  stalked,  bluntly  ovate, 
deeply  creuate,  smooth,  about  11  in.  long 
at  the  base  but  gradually  oecoming 
shorter  upwards,  lowers  in  amnmer, 
blue,  downy,  opposite,  in  loose  racemes 
about  6  in.  long. 

Cuff  ure  i^c.  as  above.  Requires  eimilar 
treatment  to  3.  alpina, 

S.  roacrantha. — An  excellent  Siberian 
perennial  with  smootbish  purplish  stems 
prooiunbent  at  the  base,  but  ascending  at 
the  tips,  usually  less  than  1  ft.  high  and 
forming  dense  bushy  tufts.  Leavea 
atalldess,  bluntly  lance -shaped,  entire, 
ciliated.  Flowers  in  August,  blue,  about 
1  in.  long,  in  many  simple  racemes; 
coroUa-tube  much  dilated  upwards  and 
having  an  incurved  hood. 

Culture  ie.  as  above.    Inereaaed  by 
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PRUNELLA  or  BRUNELLA 
(Self  Heal).  —  A  smEtll  genua  of  de- 
cumbent or  aomewbat  erect  ■  growing 
peremuaU  ^ith  entire,  inoiBed  ■  toothed, 
or  piiinately  cnt  leftves,  those  on  the 
flower  stems  being  reduced  to  bracts. 
Flowers  purple,  blue,  or  white,  in  dense 
terminal  spikes.  Calj-x  tubnl&r,  beU- 
shaped.  2-Upped,  irregularis  lO-nened. 
Corolla  Slipped,  with  a  broed  tube,  the 
upper  lip  erect  helmet-shaped  entire,  the 
lower  one  S-lobed,  the  !2  side-lobes  being 
defleied.     Stamens  4,  two  long  and  two 

short. 

P.  Efwdiflora.  —  A  pretty  European 
perennial  about  6  in.  high,  somewhat 
resembling  our  common  Britieb  Self  Heal 
(P.  vulgarit)  in  appearance.  It  has 
stalked  ovate,  toothed  or  entire  leaves, 
and  prodnces  its  erect  trusses  of  violet  or 
purple  Sowers  in  July  and  August.  The 
voriet;  alba  has  pure  white  nowers,  but 
otherwise  resembles  the  type.  The 
variety  ladniata  has  deeply  out  leaves 
and  deep  purple  flowers,  and  webbiana, 
which  grows  about  9  in.  high,  has  dense 
dusters  of  orimson -purple  blossoms,  the 
sub-variety  major  having  richer  violet- 
pnrple  ones. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  flourish  in  ordinary  garden  soil, 
which  however  should  be  m  a  w^- 
drained  condition,  as  too  mneb  moisture 
at  (he  root  in  winter  is  very  injurious  to 
them.  They  may  be  grown  in  the  rock 
garden  or  border  in  damp  and  partially 
shaded  places,  and  look  ^ective  in  bold 
luasees.  They  ore  readily  increased  by 
division  in  early  autumn  or  in  spring, 
and  also  by  seeds  sown  when  ripe  in  cold 
frames. 

PHYSOSTEGIA  (False  Dhaoon 
Head).  —  A  genus  containing  S  species 
of  pretty,  tall,  erect-growing  smooth  or 
slightly  downy  perennials  with  serrate 
leaves.  Calyx  tubular  bell  ■  shaped, 
obscurely  lO-uerved,  nearly  equaU,v  6- 
toothed,  inoreasing  in  size  and  becoming 
inflated  as  the  fruit  ripens.  Corolla  2- 
lipped,  much  dilated  beyond  the  middle, 
the  upper  lip  eub-ereet  and  rather  concave 
entire  or  emorginate ;  the  lower  lip  spread- 
ing 8-lobed.  Stamens  4,  didynamoue, 
enclosed  by  the  upper  lip;  anthers 
approaching  in  purs.      Nutlets  sharply 


three  -  angled,  rounded  at  the  apes, 
smooth. 

CviUwre  and  Propagation.  —  Physo- 
Btegiae  flourish  in  a  rich  light  soil  and 
an  usefnl  plants  for  the  Bower  border. 
During  hot  dry  smnmerB  it  is  necessai^ 
to  give  them  a  good  soaking  with  water 
ocoasionally,  otherwise  the  leaves  are  apt 
to  drop  or  turn  yellow  and  the  flower 
spikes  do  not  attain  their  full  beauty. 

They  are  usually  increased  by  dividing 
the  rootstocks  iu  spring  and  replanting 
(hem  12-18  in.  apart.  Seeds  may  also  be 
sown  in  the  open  and  somewhat  shady 
border  iu  April  and  May,  and  the  seedlings 
msy  be  transplanted  in  September  or  the 
following  spring.  Owing  to  their  creeping 
underground  rootstocks  they  soon  spread 
and  require  disturbing  almost  every  year. 

P.  imbricatA  {DTococepKalum  tpecio- 
turn).— A  toll  and  handsome  perennial 
8-6  ft.  high,  native  of  Texas,  with  bright 
green  4-angIed  stems,  and  narrow  sessile 
lance -shaped  coarsely  and  irregularly 
toothed  deep  green  leaves  S-5  in.  long, 
becoming  emaller  up  the  stem.  Flowers 
from  July  to  September  in  dense  axillae; 
and  terminal  spikes,  soft  pinkish -purple. 
inflated  and  oaping,  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
lower  being  dotted  with  purple.  Botani- 
cally  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of 
P.  viryiniana  and  ia  sometimes  called 
P.  V.  tpecioia. 

Cidlure  ite.  as  above. 

P.  virg^iniuia  (Dracoc^haUiim  mrgini' 
anwn;  D.varUgatum). — A  very  variable 

rgies  1-4  ft.  high,  with  tbickish  lance- 
ped  or  oblong  ovate  acnte  sharply  and 
irregularly  toothed  bright  green  leaves. 
Flowers  from  July  (o  September,  tubular, 
pinky  -  putple,  MKtut  1  in.  long,  in 
simple  or  branched  racemes  at  the  en^ 
ofthe  branches.  The  variety  dentieuUi- 
tum  (also  known  as  Dracocephaltim  den- 
ticulalum)  is  recognised  by  ite  dwarf 
stature,  rarely  exceeding  12-lB  in.  hi^; 
it  has  obovate  lance-snaped,  crenulftt«, 
denticulate  or  obscurely  serrated  leave*. 
and  loose  slender  spikee  of  rosy.purple 
flowers,  the  lower  Up  being  spotted  with 
red.  There  is  also  a  white- flowered 
variety  album,  dwarfer  in  habit  than  the 
type. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

MELITTIS  (Bastard  Balm).  —  A 
genus  with  only  one  species: — 

M.  Meliaaophjrlluni.  —  A  beantifril 
native  perennial  with  long  creeping  root- 
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Btooke  and  mora  or  1ms  hury  eraot  simple 
or  bronohed  etema  1-2  ft.  nigh-  Leaves 
more  or  leas  shortly  stalked,  ovate  or 
obloDg  orenate- serrate,  luurj  on  tbe 
nerves  beaeath,  lj~2  in.  long.  Flowers 
in  May  and  June,  2-lipped,  1-1  j  in.  long, 
creamy  white,  spotted  with  pink  or  pur- 
ple ;  whorla  aziUarj,  2-a-flawered.  Calyx 
broadly  bell-shaped;  opper  11^  roondiah, 
irregularly  S-lobed ;  lower  lip  with  2 
ronnded  lobes.  Steinene  4,  didynamous. 
Nutlets  ovoid  smooth.  The  variety 
grandiflora  is  distinguished  by  ita  cream- 
coloured  flowers  with  a  purpte-red  middle 
lobe  to  the  lower  lip.  There  is  also  a  rare 
variety  with  pure  white  flowers. 

Culture  and  PropagatUm.—Tbia  ape- 
oies  flonrishea  in  ordinary  garden  soil, 
eepeoially  in  rich  well-manured  loam,  in 
partially  shaded  places  near  woods,  walks, 
margins  of  shrubberies  Su:.  It  is  increased 
by  dividing  tbe  rootstooka  early  in  autumn, 
and  by  sowing  seeda  in  the  open  ground 
abont  April  and  May. 

STACHYS  (Hbdor  Nettle;  Wound 
WoKT).  —  A  genua  of  tall  perennial  or 
diSase  annual  herbs,  rarely  bushes  or 
nnderahmbs,  with  entire  or  toothed  leavee 
and  sessile  or  shortly  stalked  flowers  in 
terminal  racemes  or  spikes.  Calyx  tuba- 
lar-bell-ehaped,  S-  or  10-ribbed,  more  or 
less  equal^  G-toothed.  Corolla  2-Iipped 
with  a  oyfindrioal,  strtught,  or  incurved 
tube  scarcely  dilated  at  the  throat  and 
sometimes  having  a  ring  of  hairs  inside ; 
upper  lip  erect,  often  concave  or  arched 
entire  or  slightly  emorginate;  the  lower 
lip  spreading  8-lol)ed,  tbe  middle  lobe 
larger  and  broader  entire  emarginate  or 
divaricately  Q-clefL  Stamens  4,  dldyna- 
mous,  the  lower  pair  longer  and  some- 
times protruding.  Nutlets  ovoid  or  oblong, 
blunt. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  About 
900  speoiee  have  been  described  in  this 
genus,  but  only  those  mentioned  below 
are  oif  any  value  for  the  hardy  flower 
garden,  although  several  others  are  likely 
to  be  found  as  a  matter  of  course  in  bot- 
anical collections.  They  are  of  the  easiest 
onltnre  in  ordinary  ^den  soil  and  are 
readily  increased  by  dividing  the  tufts  or 
crowns  in  autumn  or  spring.  Seeds  may 
also  be  sown  in  spring  in  cold  firamee  or 
in  the  open  border  about  April  and  Uay, 
and  Of^ain  as  soon  as  ripe  in  autumn. 
The  seedlings  may  l>e  transferred  to  their 
permanent  positions  in  antunm  or  spring 
when  large  enough. 


S.  coccinea.— A  pretty  bushy  species 
1-2  ft.  high,  found  wild  from  Texas  to 
Arizona  and  Mexico.  Leaves  ovate  lance- 
shaped  or  oblong  deltoid,  crenate,  1-2  in. 
long,  the  upper  ones  slenderly  st^ed,  the 
floral  ones  aeseile.  Flowers  in  summer, 
aoarlet,  in  long  interrupted  s^ces. 

Culture  ic.  as  alwve.  This  brilliant 
species  has  lieen  grown  in  gresnhouees,  but 
in  warm  sheltered  and  partially  shaded 
spots  it  succeeds  as  a  border  plant.  In- 
creased by  seed  and  division. 

S.  gvrmauica. — A  shaggy  British  and 
European  biennial,  1-8  ft.  high,  clothed 
with  white  silky  hairs,  and  having  tnfts 
of  coarsely  crenate-serrate,  often  heart- 
shaped,  n-rinkled  leaves,  2-5  in.  long. 
Flowers  in  July  and  August,  pale  rosy- 
pnrple,  with  a  spotted  lower  lip,  in  dense 
whorls  on  stout  spikes. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above.  Tiiis  interesting 
plant  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  dry,  light 
soils  in  the  rougher  parts  of  the  garden. 
Beeds  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  so  aa 
to  produoe  flowering  plants  the  following 
season. 

S.  grandiflof*  {Betonica  grandifiora). 
A  downy  perennial  about  1  ft.  hi)^, 
native  of  the  Caucasus  and  Siberia,  wiih 
stalked,  broadly  and  bluntly  ovate, 
crenate,  wrinkled,  and  hairy  leaves. 
Flowera  &om  May  to  July,  beantiful 
reddish-violet,  in  many-flowered  whorls, 
on  erect  spikes,  produced  well  above  the 
foliage.  There  is  a  variety  called  rotea, 
having  soft  rosy  flowers. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Useful  for 
rougher  ports  of  the  garden  or  rockery,  in 
open  sunny  situations.  Easily  increased 
by  dividing  the  crowns  every  second  or 
third  year  in  autnnui  or  spring,  and  re- 
planting 12-18  in.  apart. 

S.  lanato.— A  distinct  perennial  12- 
IB  in.  high,  native  of  Tanria  and  tbe 
Caucasus,  and  having  tufts  of  thick, 
wrinlded,  oblong- elUptio  leaves,  densely 
covered  with  silvery -white,  woolly  hairs. 
Flowers  in  July,  purple,  email,  In  many. 
flowered,  whorled  spikes. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
foliage  is  really  the  only  ornamental  part 
of  this  species,  and  it  retains  its  beautihl 
silvery  ^een  during  the  greater  portion 
of  the  year.  It  makes  an  excellent  and 
eflective  edging  plant,  and  looks  all  the 
better  for  having  the  flower -stems  pinched 
out.  It  grows  so  vigorously  that  it  is 
almost  necessary  to  divide  the  tufts  every 
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year,  either  in  the  early  antamii  or  in 
spriDg.  It  may  also  be  increased  b^ 
BOwinD  seeiU  in  the  open  border  in  April 
and  May,  a:id  tnmsplinting  the  Heedlmga 
in  antnmn.  But  it  ie  scarcely  nMeBsory 
to  go  to  this  tronble,  as  incteaae  by 
division  is  so  easy. 


haire.  Leavea  ovate,  heart-shaped,  deeply 
crenate -toothed,  grey-green  above,  about 
1  in.  long.  Flowers  in  July  and  Auguut, 
pale  straw-yellow,  with  purple  blotches 
on  the  lower  lip. 

Culture  tic,  ae  above.  This  species 
thrives  in  warm  eheltered  borders  in  rich 
soil,  and  may  be  increased  by  seeds  and 
division.  The  plant  is  fignred  in  (he 
'  Botanical  Magazine,'  t.  6889. 

LAMIUM  (Dkas  Nettle).— a  genua 
of  annoal  or  perennial  hairy  herbs, 
decumbent  at  the  base,  often  with  heart- 
shaped,  toothed,  or  eomewhat  incised 
leaves,  and  flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal 
bracteate  whorls.  Calyx  tubular  com- 
pantUate,  t>-toothed.  Ccrolla  tube  with 
or  without  a  ring  of  hairs  within  the 
dilated  throat;  upper  lip  erect,  ovate 
or  oblong,  concave  or  orehed,  entire,  or 
rarely  S-clefl;  lower  lip  spreading,  8- 
lobed.  Stamens  4,  didynamous ;  anthers 
cohering  in  pairs.  Natlels  triquetroue, 
smooth  or  minutely  tnberoulate. 

There  are  only  a  few  species  of  any 
pretensions  to  garden  value.  The  white 
(L.  album)  and  purple  {L.  purpurnimi 
Dead  Nettles  of  the  roadsides  and  ditches 
are  probably  the  beat  known  representa- 
tives of  the  genus,  but  are  only  weedeattbe 
best.  L.  Oaleobdolon,  known  as  '  Yellow 
Archangel,'  is  a  yellow-flowered  perennial, 
of  which  there  is  also  a  variety  with 
golden-bronzy  leaves,  that  make  it  useful 
for  rockeries  or  rough  borders.  L,  gar- 
ganiffum,  ftom  Italy,  grows  13-18  in.  high, 
and  has  heart-shaped,  wrinkled  leaves, 
and  dense  whorls  of  purplish  flowers.  L. 
macvlatum  is  now  fonnd  natunJised  in 
many  parts  of  the  British  Islande,  and  is 
recogmsed  by  its  heart-shaped,  crenate, 
wrinkled  leaves,  having  on  irregular, 
silvery-white  band  down  the  centre.  The 
flowers  of  the  type  are  purple,  but  there 
is  also  a  pretty  white-flowered  form,  oe 
well  as  one  ceiled  aureum,  with  golden- 
colonred  leaves.  It  is  a  pretty  plant  for 
rockeriee  and  edgings  to  borders  &c. 


L.  OwaJa  is  a  distinct  Bead  Nettle 
1-8  ft,  high,  native  of  S.  Europe,  with 
large,  broadly  ovate,  coarsely  toothed 
leaves,  and  whorie  of  deep  red  flowers  in 
early  summer. 

C-aUure  and  Propagation.  —  Any 
ordinary  light  and  fairly  moist  soil  wiU 
suit  the  Dead  Nettles,  which  are  easily 
incieaeed  by  seed  or  division  in  spring, 

MOLUCELLA.— A  small  genus  of 
smooth,  annua]  herbe,  with  stalked, 
crenate  or  inrised  leaves,  and  flowere  in 
axillarv  whorls,  having  awl-shaped,  sharp 
spiny  Dracteoles,  Calyx  obliquely  bell- 
shaped,  striped,  6-10-ribbed,  and  much 
dilated  above  into  a  broad,  net-veined 
limb,  enclosing  the  small  Q-lipped,  arch- 
ing corolla.  Stamens  4,  didynamous. 
Nutlets  acutely  triquetrous. 

M.  hevis. — A  singular  Syrian  species, 
12-18  inches  high,  with  long -stalked, 
roundish,  coarsely  toothed  leaves.  Flow- 
ers in  August,  in  dense,  erect,  columnar, 
whorled  spikes,  having  large,  obseurely 
pentagonal,  bell- shaped  and  net -veined 
calyces  enclosing  the  white  dofoUos. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  ~~  This 
remarkable  but  not  particularly  ehowy 
plant  may  be  treated  as  a  tender  annn^. 
It  flourishes  in  sandy  loam,  and  may  be 
raised  from  seeds  sown  in  heat  in 
February  and  March,  the  seedlings  fa^g 
transplanted  in   May  to  the  rockery  or 


LEONOTIS  (Lion's  Eie).— A  genus 
containing  about  12  species  of  perennial 
herbs  or  shrubs  with  toothed  leaves  and 
flowers  in  crowded  whorls.  Calyx  tubular, 
10-ribbed,  often  incurved  at  the  apex  and 
with  an  oblique  8  10  more  or  lees  epiny- 
toothed  mouth.  Corolla  tube  cylindrical  or 
dilated  above  with  or  without  a  ring  of 
hairsinside;  limb2-lipped;  upper  lip  erect, 
elongated,  conoave;  lower  Up  Bhort,spread- 
ing,  8-lobed.  Stamens  4,  didynauone, 
the  lower  pair  longest.  Nutlets  ovoid, 
triquetrous,  blunt  or  truncate  at  the  apex, 
smooth. 

L.  Leonurus  (Pklomi*  LeonuTut).-^k 
handsome  S.  African  evergreen  shrub  3- 
G  ft.  high  with  woolly  branohes  and  oblong 
lance  -  shaped  bluntly  toothed  leaves, 
downy  above,  woolly  beneath.  Flowers 
in  summer,  bright  orange -scarlet,  hairy, 
2  in.  long,  and  borne  in  4r-6  more  or  less 
distant  whorls  on  a  spike. 

Culture  and  Pnypagation. — This  re- 
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markable  plant,  imfbrtmifttely,  ie,  aa  a 
rule,  too  tender  for  British  winters,  but 
ouy  be  grown  out  of  doors  in  sonthem 
parts  of  the  cotmtiy  during  the  sanuner 
months,  where  it  is  more  likely  to  flower 
than  in  more  northern  parts.  It  flourishes 
in  A  rich  sandv  loom,  and  ma;  be  increased 
bj  oattings  of  the  yonng  shoots  whioh  root 
freely  in  spring  if  placed  in  gentle  bottom 
heat.  If  the  plants  wiU  not  flower  in  the 
open  air,  they  will  be  worth  potting  and 
placing  in  the  greenhouse  where  they  ate 
Ukely  to  bloom  aboot  Christmas  time. 

PHLOMIS.  —  A  genns  containing 
about  60  species  of  woolly,  hoary,  or 
greenish  perenni&l  herbs,  shrubs,  or  under- 
sfarubfl  with  wrinkled  leaves,  becoming 
very  small  up  the  stems.  Flowers  sessile, 
vellow,  pursue,  or  white,  with  a  woolly  or 
nairy  hood,  and  borne  in  dense  whorU. 
Calyx  more  or  less  tubular,  bell-shaped, 
S-10-ribbed,  often  plaited,  truncate  or 
equally  5-toothed.  Corolla  2-lipped  with 
a  ring  of  hairs  inside  the  tube  ;  upper  lip 
broadly  hooded,  concave  ;  the  lower  lip 
apreading,  S-cleft  Stamens  4,  didyna- 
iDOiu,  the  lower  ones  longest,  anthers 
nnited  in  pairs.  Nutlets  ovoid- triquetrous, 
■mooth,  or  downy  at  the  apex. 

Culture  arid  Propagation.— All  the 
Phlomites  flonrish  in  ordmary  garden  soil. 
They  are  among  the  most  uiowy  plants 
of  the  Labiate  order  and  are  well  suited 
for  naturalising  in  shrubberies  or  borders 
in  warm  and  exposed  situations.  They 
may  all  be  increased  by  seeds  sown  under 
glass  or  in  the  open  border  in  spring, 
transplanting  the  seedlings  later  on  12- 
18  in.  a^art.  The  herbaceous  kinds  may 
also  be  moreased  by  dividing  the  crowns 
in  antnmn  or  in  spring,  and  the  shrubby 
ones  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots,  which 
root  readily  in  sandy  soil  in  cold  frames 
in  spring  and  early  summer. 

Besides  those  described  below  other 
species  occasionally  seen  are  armeniaca 
and  lychnitii,  yellow ;  pungrm,  purple- 
violet  ;  Samia,  greeniu) -white  outside, 
pink  within ;  and  tuberota,  purple-rose. 

P.  cashmeriana.  —  A  native  of  N. 
India,  about  2  ft.  high,  having  densely 
tloccaee- woolly  stems  and  blunt  ovate 
lanoe-sbaped  leaves,  crenate  towards  the 
apex,  broadly  rounded  at  the  base,  downy 
or  hairy  above,  woolly  white  beneath. 
Flowers  in  summer,  pale  lilac-purpte,  with 
awl-shaped  ciliated  bracts. 


P.  femiginea.  —  A  shrubby  S.  Euro- 
pean species    2-8  ft.  high,  having  the 

branches  covered  with  loose  rusty-purple 
wool.  Leaves  2-3  in,  long,  bluntly  oblong 
lance -shaped,  crennlate,  much  wrinkled, 
and  green  above,  woolly  whit«  beneath. 


CuUure  ic.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  and  oattings. 

P.  fruticoM  {J»ni»al«m  Sage), — A  dis- 
tinct shrub  2-4  ft.  high,  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  region.  Leaves  ovate  or 
oblone,  roundly  erenate  at  the  base, 
wrinlded  and  green  above,  woolly  white 
beneath.  Flowers  in  June  and  July, 
yellow,  showy,  30-80  in  a  whorl ;  whorls 
solitary  or  in  pairs  at  the  top  of  the  stem. 

CuUure  dc.  BB  above.  Increaaed  by 
cuttings  and  seeds. 

P,  herba-Tcnti. — A  handsome  spread- 
ing S.  European  perennial  1-2  ft.  high 
with  green  or  purpUsh  hairy  stems.  Leaves 
A-8in.  long,  leathery,  oblong  lanoe-shsfwd, 
crenate,  shining  green  and  rough  above, 
greyish  beneath.  Flowers  in  summer  and 
autumn,  purplish -violet,  downy  ontside, 
10-20  in  a  whorL  Caljx  haiir  with 
stiffish,  awl-shaped,  spreading  teem. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.     locreaBed  by 


P.  viacoaa  (P.  liTttaTifoUa  ruttel- 
Uana).  —  A  vigorous  Syrian  perennial 
S-S  ft.  high,  with  simple  whitiui  downy 
stems.  Lower  leaves  6-8  in.  long,  stalked 
heart-shaped  ovate,  toothed,  green  and 
wrinkled  above,  grey  beneath,  the  upper 
ones  opposite  and  crosswise  in  pairs. 
Flowers  in  summer,  80-SO  in  a  whorl, 
with  narrow  prickly  pointed  bracts. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division  and  seed. 

EREMOSTACHYS.  —  A  genus  of 
erect  slightly  branched  perennial  herbs, 
with  large  coarsely  toothed,  incised, 
pinnately  cut  or  dissected  leaves  spring- 
ing from  the  root,  those  of  the  stem 
smaller  and  often  bract-iike.  Flowers 
sessile,  in  dense  whorls,  distant  or  clus- 
tered on  the  spike.  Calyx  large,  tubular, 
bell-shaped  or  dilated  auove  into  a  very 
large  membranous  limb,  6-lD-ribbed,  and 
having  5  equal  needle-like  or  stiff  pointed 
teeth.    Corolla  2-lipped  with  or  withont 
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a  ring  of  haira  inside  the  tabs,  upper  lip 
obloag  erect  hooded,  narrowed  at  ttie  base, 
bearded  inside  and  on  the  morginH,  lower 
lip  spreading  with  3  roiinded  lobes. 
Stamens  4,  didynamouB.  Nntlets  obovoid 
triqnetrons. 

E.  laciniata  {Phlomia  tadniata). — A 
graceful  and  distinct  looking  perennial 
1-2J  ft.  high,  with  tufts  of  leaves,  0  in.  or 
more  long,  pionately  cat  into  oblong 
lance-sbaped  or  linear,  deeply  jagged 
segmentB,  the  upper  stem  leaves  m'tnilfti' 
bat  becomiiig  griulually  smaller  upwards. 
Flowers  from  June  to  August,  rosy- 
purple,  with  a  hairy  yellow-hooded  upper 
tip,  whorls  10-20-flowered,  B-12  on  an 
erect  spike.  The  plant  known  as  iherica 
Is  probably  Only  a  variety  with  less  hairy 
leaves  and  yellow  flowere,  and  seems  to 
be  identical  with  a  variety  caUed  .^a«a. 

Cwihififl  a/nd  Propagation. — As  many 
as  27  species  have  been  described  by 
botanists,  but  that  described  above  seems 
to  be  the  only  one  in  cultivation.  It 
flourishes  in  a  hght  rich  soil  in  warm 
sheltered  positions,  and  prodnces  a  good 
effect  on  lawns  or  in  lai^  gronps  or  beds, 
but  the  plants  ore  rarely  seen  to  per- 
fection. They  may  be  increased  by 
division  in  antunin  or  spring,  but  better 

?lants  ore  probably  obtained  from  seed, 
he  latter  should  be  sown  under  glass  in 
gpcinp  in  light  rioh  soil,  and  tiie  young 
seedlmgs  pricked  out  and  grown  on  in 
frames  until  the  following  spring,  when 
they  may  be  transplanted  to  the  open 
border  or  bed  18-24  in.  apart. 


TEUCRIUM  (Gi 
genuB  of  perennial  herbs,  shrubs,  or  under- 
shrubs,  of  variable  habit,  having  entire 
toothed  or  incised  and  sometimes  much 
cut  leaves,  the  upper  ones  often  reduced 
to  bracts-  Whons  asnally  2-flowerBd, 
axillary  or  in  spiked  racemes  or  terminal 
heads.  Calyx  tubular  or  bell -shaped, 
rarely  inflated,  10-nerved  with  6  more  or 
less  equal  teeth.  Corolla  limb  somewhat 
2-lipped,  obliquely  G-lobed,  the  2  npper 
lobes  very  small,  the  2  side  ones  larger, 
and  the  lower  one  largest  Stamens  4, 
didynamouB,  the  2  lower  ones  longest  and 
protruding.  Nutlets  obovoid,  reticolate, 
wrinkled. 

Culture  and  Propagatum. — Out  of 
the  100  sneoieB  or  so  which  have  been 
recorded  tnose  described  below  ore  among 
the  beat  for  the  hardy  flower  garden. 
.They  all  flonrish  in  ordinary  good  garden 


soil.  The  hetbaoeona  Iduda  may  be 
increased  by  seed  and  division,  and  the 
shrubby  ones  by  cuttings  of  the  young  non> 
flowering  shoots  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in 
cold  frames  in  spring  or  sommer  in  the 
aanie  way  as  the  Pklotnuet  (p.  7G7). 

T.Cbamitiij»(WiidOer7nandeT). — A 
compact  stiffly  hairy  European  and  British 
perennial  6-10  in.  high,  with  ovate  or 
oblong  deeply  toothed  leaves  usually 
shining  green,  sometimes  hairy.  Flowers 
from  July  to  September,  rosy-purple,  ]  in. 
long,  the  lower  lip  spotted  witn  white  and 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Usefol  (or  bor- 
ders,  rockeries,  ruins,  old  wsJls  Ac.  in  light 
soil.    Increased  by  seed  and  division. 

T.    hircanicuin.  —  A  downy  PerstaD 

Eerennial  1-2  ft.  high,  having  stalked, 
luntly  ovate -heart- shaped,  deeply  erenate 
leaves  1-S  in.  long,  slightly  downy  above, 
and  somewhat  hoary  beneath.  Flowers 
in  September,  reddish -purple,  hairy  out- 
side, on  short  erect  hairy  pedicels ;  spikea 
dense,  S-8  in.  long. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds  and  division. 

T.  Manim  [Cat  Thym»).  —  A  dwarf 

riyish  shrub  about  1  ft.  high,  native  of 
Europe.  Leaves  shortly  stalked,  entire 
oval  or  lanoe- shaped,  downy  above, 
whitish  woolly  beneath.  Flowers  in 
Bommer,  bright  reddish -pnrple,  in  pairs 
in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  forming 
an  oblong  rather  crowded  spike  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches. 

Culture  and  Propagaiion.  ~  This 
species  grows  best  in  the  warm  southern 
parts  of  the  country  in  poor  brick-rob- 
biehy  soil,  and  is  nssfiil  for  old  walls, 
ruins  Ac.  As  oats  have  a  peculiar  afibo- 
tion  for  this  plant  its  presenoe  in  the 
garden  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  en- 
couragement to  these  wanton  plant 
destroyers.     Increased  by  cuttings. 

T.    oiicntale.  —  A   downy   or  hoary 

Krennial  about  1  ft.  hi^h,  native  of  tho 
ivant,  leaves  1^-2  in.  long,  broadly 
ovate  in  outline,  once  or  twice  pmnately 
cut  into  linear,  entire,  or  incised  seg- 
ments. Flowsre  in  July  and  August, 
blue,  in  loose  stifRy  hairy  panicles. 
Culture  de.  as  above. 
T.  Polinm.  —  A  curious  herb  S-5  in. 
high,  native  of  Sonth  Europe.  Leaves 
narrow,  notched,  densely  covered  with 
soft  white  or  yellowish  down,  as  ore  also 
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the  Btema  and  branohea.  Flowers  in 
Bummer,  small,  pale  yellow,  whitish  or 
puTple  in  email  rounded  beads  at  the  tops 
of  the  brancheo. 

CultiiT«  lie.  as  above.  Warm  sunn; 
sheltered  apota  iu  (he  rook  garden  in  eMiAy 
soil.  Increased  hy  seeds,  onttings,  and 
diviuon. 

-  A  downy  Pyrenean 
8-6  in.  high,  with  roundish 
notched  leavea  thickly  covered  with  soft 
down.  Flowers  in  aununer,  purple  and 
white,  in  dense  terminal  clusters. 

Callare  rfc.  as  above.  The  rook  garden 
or  border.  Increased  by  seeds,  catlings, 
and  division. 

AJUGA  (Buole).  —  A  genua  con- 
taining abont  80  epeoies  of  annual  or 
perennial  herbs,  often  decumbent  or 
stolon-  or  runner  -  bearing,  and  having 
eoanely  toothed  or  incised,  rarely  entire, 
leaves,  the  upper  ones  more  or  less  biact- 
like.  Calyx  ovoid  or  roundish  bell-shaped, 
8-iaribbed,  5-toothed  or  cleft.  Corolla 
3-lipped,  with  a  tube  slightly  ezpandsd 
at  the  throat.  Stamens  4,  didynamoua. 
0vai7  shorUy  or  almost  to  the  middle 
4-lobed.  Nutlets  obovoid,  reticulate, 
wrinkled. 

Culture  and  Fntpagatitm.  —  The 
Ajugas  flonrish  in  ordinary  garden  soil 
and  prefer  heJf-sbaded  situations  although 
they  also  succeed  in  the  aunshine.  They 
are  eaeUy  increased  at  the  end  of  summer 
or  in  spring  by  dividing  the  tufta,  which 
may  be  replanted  8-9  in.  apart.  Seede 
may  also  be  sown  in  the  open  border  in 
April  or  May,  or  aa  soon  aa  ripe  in 
Althoagh  not  in  the  beat  sense 


ornamental,  Ajngas  are  useful  in  the 
rock  garden  or  as  edgings  to  borders, 
margina  of  ahrubberies  Ac. 

A.  gvnerensia  (A.  aJptna ;  A.  rugota)^ 
A  hairy  runnerlese  European  perennial 
6-12  in.  high,  with  oblong  ooareely 
toothed  green  and  hairy  leavea  narrowed 
at  the  baae.  Flowera  in  early  sommer, 
varying  from  blue  to  rose  and  white,  in 
diatant  and  spicate  whoils.  A  very 
variable  plant ;  increased  by  division.  A. 
vyrarniidalit  seema  to  be  a  form  of  It 
having  the  floral  leaves  crowded  into 
i-angled  or  pyramidal  spikes. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  orientaIis.~A  native  of  Eastern 
Europe  12-18  in.  high,  with  woolly  haiiy 
atema.  Leaves  large,  atalked,  ovate, 
eoaraely  and  sinuately  toothed,  narrowed 
at  the  base,  floral  ones  stalklesa  broadly 
ovate  deeply  lobed  or  toothed.  Flowers 
in   early   summer,  blue,   6  or  more  in  a 

CTilture  rfc.  as  above.  This  species 
likes  dry  sunny  spota  in  the  rockery. 
Increased  by  division  and  aeed. 

A.  reptana.  —  A  smooth  creeping 
British  herb  4-8  in.  high,  with  ronners 
and  entire  or  sinuate  ovate  leaves,  the 
lower  onea  atalked,  the  upper  nearly 
sessile.  Flowers  in  summer,  }-)  in. 
long,  bine,  rarely  white  or  rosy,  in  spikes 
S~8  m.  long. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above.  There  are  varie- 
ties having  variegated  or  bronzy  leavea 
more  handsome  than  the  type  and  usefiil 
as  edging  plants.  Thev  are  quickly  in- 
creased by  division  in  ordinary  soil,  en  seed. 


Division  III.     MONOCHLAMYDEM,  INCOMPLETE,  or 
AGHLAMYDEM  (see  p-  126). 

XC.    NYCTAGINE^-JaJap  Order 

An  order  of  aomial  or  perennial  herbs,  rarely  shrubs  or  trees,  usually  swoUen 
at  tile  joints,  and  having  opposite  and  alternate,  simple  entire  penninerved 
leaves  with  or  without  stalks,  and  no  stipules.  Flowers  hermaphrodite, 
rarely  l-sexed,  regular,  often  in  panicles  or  corymbose  terminal  or  axillary 
cymes,  very  rarely  solitary  or  in  racemes,  sometimes  in  umbels  or  heads, 
often  with  a  calyx-like  involucre.  Perianth  inferior,  coloured,  tabular,  salver- 
W  fannel-shaped,  often  contraoted  or  opened  at  the  throat,  S-6-  toothed  or 
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lobed.     Stamens  1  or  more,  hypc^ynout 
enoLosed  in  the  enlarged  often  hardened 

MIRABILIS  {Mabtbl  op  Peru). — 
A  gennB  coataining  aboat  10  species  of 
smooth  or  glaudnW,  downy,  tuberous- 
rooted  herbs,  with  2-8  forked  branches, 
and  opposite  leaves,  the  lower  ones 
stalked,  the  upper  ones  uasile.  Flowers 
while,  scarlet,  or  varionsly  ooloured. 
fragrant  or  scentless.  Involucre  1-  or 
mote  flowered,  calys-like,  5-lobed.  Peri- 
anth tube  elongated,  contraoted  above 
the  ovary;  limb  more  or  less  salver- 
shaped,  6-lobed,  plaited.  Stamens  5-6, 
nneqnal,  protruding;  filaments  united 
into  a  fleshy  cup  at  the  base.  Fruit 
an  obovoid  leathery  utricle. 

M.  jBlapa  {Common  Marvel  of  Peru). 
A  beautiful  bushy  Peruvian  herb  2-4  ft. 
high,  with  tuberous  roots  and  large  entire 
smooth,  oval,  acute  leaves,  heart-shaped 
at  the  base.  Flowers  late  in  summer, 
flumel-shaped,  nearly  2  in.  long,  fragrant, 
variously  ooloured,  red,  white,  or  yellow, 
or  striped  and  blotched  with  2  or  mora 
colours,  8-fi  in  a  terminal  cluster. 

Culture  and  Provagation.  —  This 
speoiee  may  be  treated  uke  Dahlias  in 
the  autonm.  The  tuberous  roots  may  be 
lifted  and  stored  in  a  dry,  airy,  frost-proof 
place  until  the  following  May.  Seeds 
which  usually  ripen  freely,  one  to  each 
flower,  may  also  be  sown  in  heat  about 
February  and  March,  the  young  plants 
being  trann)lanted  at  the  end  of  May. 

The  Marvel  of  Peru  flourishes  in 
ordinary  good  garden  soil,  espeoiaDy  in  a 
mellow  Bandy  loam.  It  makes  an  excel- 
lent flowering  bush,  and  is  very  orna- 
mental in  the  herbaceoua  border.  Besides 
the  ordinary  variously  coloured  and 
streaked  forms,  all  of  which  may  be 
obtained  from  a  packet  of  mixed  seed, 
there  is  also  one  having  the  leaves  varie- 
gated with  a  yellowiMi-greeii  which  is 
very  curious.  There  is  also  a  semi-dwarf 
strain  in  which  the  plants  rarely  exceed 
18  in.  high,  having  variously  ooloured 
flowers  as  in  the  type.  Then  there  is  a 
distinotly  dwarf  strain  which  grows  little 
more  than  a  foot  high,  and  is  said  to 
come  fairly  true  from  seeds.  These  are 
suitable  more  particularly  for  the  edges 
of  borders,  beds  Ac.,  and  have  a  great 
variety  of  colour. 

M.  longiflora.  —  A  pretty  Mexican 
speotes  with  blackish  tnmip-^aped  roots 


I.  Fruit  a  l-oe11ed,  1-Beeded  ntriole 
tube  of  the  perianth- 

and  much-branched  clanuuy  downy  Etema 
2-8  ft.  high,  furnished  with  broad  heart- 
shaped  taper-pointed  clammy  leaves,  the 
upper  ones  almost  stalkless.  Flowers  in 
July  and  August,  lonr  and  tubular,  ex- 
haling a  sweet  agreeeAile  odour,  varying 
in  colour  from  white  and  pink  to  violet. 
Warm  sunny  borders  in  good  eoU. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Requires  simi- 
lar treatment  to  M.  Jalapa. 

H.  multiflora.  —  A  beautiful  downy 
species  18-24  in.  high,  found  wild  from 
Mexico  to  California,  and  having  opposite 
ovate  leaves.  Flowers  in  late  sunmier, 
bright  purple,  with  a  tube  about  2  in. 
long,  borne  in  terminal  puiicles  each  of 
which  is  enclosed  in  a  enp-  or  calyx-like 
involucre. 

Besides  the  speoies  described  above, 
a  race  of  hybrids  between  M.  Jalapa  and 
M.  Umgtflora,  and  perhaps  also  M.multi- 
fiora,  has  appeared  in  France,  and  is 
said  to  be  intermediate  in  character  be- 
tween the  parents.  There  is  no  doubt 
these  plants  will  readily  respond  to  the 
attentions  of  the  hybridist  if  taken 
serioQsIy  in  hand. 

CuliMTe  Ae.  as  above. 

ABRONIA  (Sand  Vkbbbka).  —  A 
genus  containing  about  10  species  of 
trailing  glandular  downy  herbs  with  2-8 
forked  Branches  and  opposite  entire 
stalked  fleshy  leaves.  Flowers  fragrant, 
rosy,  downy,  in  Verbena-like  dnaters. 
Perianth  salver  -  shaped,  or  narrowly 
funnel -shaped,  nith  5  obcordate  or  2-Glen 
lobes,  and  a  long  tube  contracted  above 
(he  ovary.  Stamens  8-5.  Ovary 
obliquely  ovoid.  Fruit  1-5 -ribbed,  or 
8- winged. 

Culture  and  PropagaHtm.  ^  The 
species  described  below  are  aD  nativea 
of  California.  They  flourish  in  Ught 
sandy  soil  in  exposed  sunny  ntuatioDs 
and  may  be  planted  in  the  rockery  or  at 
the  base  of  a  south  wall.  They  may  be 
increased  by  seeds  when  obtainable.  As 
they  sprout  rather  slowly  it  is  advisable 
to  peel  ofi  the  outer  coat  and  even  to  soak 
them  for  a  fewhours  inwaimwater.  The 
seeds  may  be  sown  either  in  August  or  as 
soon  as  ripe,  or  in  spring  in  pots  of  hght 
sandy  soil.  At  whatever  season  sown, 
the  seedlings  must  be  protected  nnder 
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glaaa  nntil  the  end  of  May,  before  they  which  open  only  in  the  evening  or  late  in 

oon  be  sofelj  planted  out,  18-24  in.  apart,  the  afternoon. 

where  they  are  to  bloom.    Cuttings  of  Culture  ie,  M  above.    Aj  this  specieB 

tbe  young  shootB  wiU  also  root  in  caning  doea  not  often,  or  rarely  ever,  ripen  seeds 

if  placed  in  sandy  soil  in  a  little  heat  or  in  this  country,  it  mnst  be  increased  by 

even  s  cold  olose  frame.  oattings  or  imported  seeds.    It  likes  a 

. ,    .  rather  rich,  mellow  soil. 

A.   MCnanA  {A.  lattfoha). — A.   pretty 

perennial    9-18  in.  high,  with    broadly  A.  nmbcUata  {Trieratut  admirahilU). 

ovate   or  kidney-shaped   leaves  on  ^ort  A    charming    tiailinc    species,    d-24   in. 

thick  stalks.      Flowers   in  July,  lemon-  high,  with  oval  or  oblong  eUiptio  leaves, 

yellow,  about  i  in.  long,  in  dense  clusters  and  dense  terminal  clusters  of  slightly 

and  exhaling  a  honey-like  fnupranoe.  scented,    rosy-pink     flowers     in     early 

CuUurs   do.  as  above.     This    species  snmmer  and  autumn, 

has   a   trailing  habit  and  is  suitable  for  Culture  and  Propagation. — Although 

growine  in  light  dry  soil  in  sunny  parts  of  really  a  [>erannial  under  greenhouse  treat- 

Uie  ro<£ery  or  border.    Increased  by  seed  ment,  this  species  is  easily  raised  from 

and  enttings.  seed  every  spring  as  a  tender  annual.    It 
likes  a  lu[ht,  weU-droined  soil,  and  warm 

A.  fracrana.— A  more  or  less   erect-  sheltered  spots,  and   piodnces   its   seeds 

growing  mach-branehed   species,  1-2  ft.  freeW. 

high,  with  terminal  and  aiilWy  clusters  Other    species    ore    A.   Cmx-Mattie, 

of  pure  white  fragrant  flowers  in  summer,  white,  and  ^.  viilota  with  violet  flowers. 


XCI.    ILLECEBRACEiE 

An  order  of  anDnal  or  perennial  UBually  small  tufted  herbs,  with  opposite  or 
alternate  leaves.  Flowers  regular,  often  hermaphrodite  or  two-sesed,  in- 
oonspiouous.  Sepals  4-5  distinct  or  united.  Petals  small  or  none.  Stameoa 
perigynons  or  hypogynons,  equal  to  the  perianth  segments  in  number. 
Utricle  1-seeded,  enclosed  in  the  perianth. 

There  are  few  plants  of  this  order  of  any  garden  value.  Hemiaria  glabra, 
the  Buptare-wort,  is  a  British  prostrate  herb  forming  dense  masses  of  small 
leaves  j-^  id.  long,  which  remain  green  throughout  the  year,  and  render  it 
valuable  as  a  carpet  plant.  PaTonyckia  argentea,  the  silvery  Whitlow  Grass 
or  Nailwort,  is  a  closely  related  plant,  forming  dense,  compact,  green  and 
silvery  patches,  1  ft.  or  more  across.  P.  aerpylUfolia,  with  trailing  stems  and 
masses  of  small,  roundish,  or  obovate  oiliate  Thyme-like  leaves,  makes  a  good 
groen  carpet  for  beds,  and  is  largely  used  for  this  purpose.  They  all  flourish 
in  light,  sandy  soil,  and  may  be  increased  readily  by  dividing  the  tofte  in 
autumn  or  spring,  and  also  by  seeds. 


XCII.    AMARANTACEiE— Cockscomb  Order 

An  order  of  herbs  or  undershrubs,  rarely  small  trees,  erect  or  rarely  with 
creeping  or  climbing  branches.  Leaves  opposite  and  alternate,  membranous, 
fleaby  or  leathery,  usually  entire.  Inflorescence  various,  often  in  spieate 
heads,  rarely  racemose.  Flowers  small  hermaphrodite,  rarely  polygamous, 
monceoioos,  or  dlcecioas,  clustered  in  heads  or  spikes.  Ferianth  4r-5-parted, 
segments  free  or  united  at  the  base.     Stamens  1-5,  hypogynous,  or  inserted 
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on  the  base  of  the  perianth  segments, 
fleshy  berry. 

CELOSIA  (Cockscomb).— A  genus  of 
annual  herbs,  rarely  shrubs  or  boshes, 
smooth  or  hairy,  with  round  or  angled 
stems.  Leaves  alternate,  often  narrowed 
into  a  stalk,  linear  oblong  ovate  or  obo- 
vate,  quite  entire  or  rarely  lobed.  Flowers 
hermaphrodite  in  dense  spikes  at  the 
ends  of  the  shoots  and  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  white,  silvery,  or  rosy,  shining. 
Perianth  scarioee  5-parted,  with  oblong 
or  lonce-ahaped  segments.  Stamens  6, 
the  slender  filaments  united  at  the  base 
into  a  membranous  cup. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Celosias  most  be  treated  as  tender  anni:ialB, 
as  they  ore  not  hardy  enough  to  stand 
out  of  doors  except  during  the  summer 
months.  To  obtain  the  best  effects  they 
ahonld  be  planted  in  masses  in  sheltered 
sunny  positions  in  rioh  sandy  loam  and 
leaf  soil.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  heat 
about  March,  and  the  seedlings  should  be 
pricked  out  when  large  enough  to  handle 
easily.  To  obtain  very  sturdy  plants  the 
seedlings  may  be  pricked  out  a  second 
time  or  grown  singly  in  pots  with  oa 
much  light  and  air  &b  possible  when  they 
have  rpcovered  from  the  moving.  By 
the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June,  accord- 
ing to  the  weather,  the  plants  may  be 
transferred  to  the  open  garden,  and  placed 
about  1  ft.  apart  in  masBes.  They  re- 
quire abundance  of  water  during  the 
summer,  and  on  occasional  watering  with 
liquid  cow-manure  will  enhance  their 
vigour  and  beauty. 

C.  criatata  (Cockscomb).  —  A  slightly 
branched  East  Indian  annual  lj-2  ft. 
high,  with  strong  smooth  and  striped 
shghtly  branched  stems,  and  bright  green 
oval -lance -shaped  leaves  sometimos  more 
or  lees  crinkled  and  strongly  veined. 
The  small  dark  red  flowers  appear  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  in  dense  oval  or 
elongated  spikes. 

Such  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
typical  C  critlata,  but  the  art  of  the 
^irdener  has  produced  many  extremely 
curious  and  highly  interesting  changes, 
chiefly  in  the  inflorescence.  The  plume- 
like  spike  of  flowers  is  replaced  by  a 
thick  conaohdated  moss  of  velvety  tissue, 
the  result  of  the  flower-stem  becoming 
much  dilated  and  flattened  at  the  top  and 
curled  and  crimped  into  fontaatio  shapes. 


Fruit  a  membranous  ntricle,  rarely  a 


The  small  flowers  are  placed  in  the  axils 
of  the  shining  acalea  which  cover  the 
aurface,  and  il  is  among  these  scolcfl  that 
the  seeds  must  be  looked  for  later  on. 
There  ore  now  many  shades  of  colonr 
among  the  Cockscombs,  such  as  deep 
crimson,  red,  yellow,  purple,  rose,  violet, 
&c.  Besides  the  change  in  colour  the 
plants  have  also  been  sensibly  dwarfed  by 
cultivation,  and  aome  of  them  ore  m^ 
more  than  9  in.  high.  A  very  ornamental 
variety  of  the  Cookaeomb  ia  0.  crutata 
variegata,  which  has  a  more  branching 
habit  than  the  type,  variegated  leaves, 
and  graceful  erect  plumes  of  dowers  vary- 
ing in  colour  from  crimson  to  red,  yellow, 
and  violet. 

CuUwre  do.  as  above. 

AMARANTUS.~A  genua  of  erect 
or  decumbent,  smooth  or  do^i^y,  rarely 
hairy  annuals.  Leaves  alternate,  norrowt^ 
into  a  stalk  at  the  base,  ovate  lonee- 
shaped  or  linear,  entire  or  rarely  sinuate- 
toothed,  often  ending  in  a  sharp  point. 
Flowers  moniBciouB  or  polygojnous,  small, 
home  in  cluaters  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves,  oi  in  dense  paniclea  or  trusses  at 
the  ends  of  the  shoots.  Perianth  seg- 
ments 6,  rarely  1-S,  membranous.  Sta- 
mens 5,  rarely  1-8.  Ovary  ovoid  or 
flattened ;  style  short  or  none  ;  stigmaa 
2-3   awl-shaped   or  slender,  pi^illose  or 

Culture  and,  Propagation.  —  The 
Amarantuaea  flonrish  in  ordinary  good 
garden  soil,  but  enjoy  a  rich  sandy  and 
well-manured  loam.  They  are  very  e&ee- 
tive  during  the  sunnner  months  planted 
in  bold  masses  in  the  flower  border  or 
along  the  edges  of  the  same.  Soom  ot 
the  varieties  are  also  well  adapted  ftx 
vase  decoration,  and  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose  with  other  plants,  so  long  as  the 
colour  hues  do  not  clash.  Moat  of  the 
kinds  are  easily  raised  from  seeds  sown 
in  gentle  heat  in  March  and  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  amiuala  in  general  (see 
p.  78).  When  the  seedlings  are  loise 
enough  to  handle  easily  they  ahould  M 
pricked  out  into  pots  or  pans  of  light  rich 
sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould,  and  grown  on 
with  as  much  light  and  air  as  poBaible 
until  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June,  when  they  may  be  transferred  to 
the  outdoor  garaen  fully  hardened   off. 
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Like  the  Cockacoiabs  they  like  plenty  of 
water  in  aommer,  and  are  beaofited  by 
an  occauonaJ  dose  of  liquid  manure. 

A,  caudatau  (Love  Liei  Bleediru/). — 
A  vigctrona  and  omamentiil  Indian  Bunual 
3-8  ft.  high,  with  bright  green  oval 
obtuse  leaves  borne  on  angular  striped 
StemH.  The  nunute  deep  crimson -purple 
flowers  appear  in  summer,  and  are  borne 
in  dense  clusters  arran^d  in  gracefully 
drooping  cylindrical  spikes.  There  is  a 
variety  with  yellow  flowers  which  ie  not 
considered  bo  attractive  as  the  type. 

Culture  (tc.  aa  above. 

A.  hjpochondriActu  (A.  eruentiu), — 
Prijice't  Feather.— A  beautiful  Indian 
annual  4-5  ft.  high,  remarkable  for  its 
deeply  veined  ovate  lanoe-Bbaped  leaves, 
which  are  of  a  purple  colour  on  the  under 
■uHoce.  The  deep  eriniBOn  fiowers  are 
densely  packed  on  erect  pyramidal  spikes 
at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  and  look  very 
handsome,  especially  in  the  improved 
form  known  as  atropurjmTeus. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above. 

A.  talicifoliua.  —  A  beautiful  annual 
2-S  ft.  high,  native  of  the  Philip|Hne 
Islands.  The  gracefully  drooping  wavy 
'Wiilow-like  leaves,  7-15  in.  long,  are 
beautifully  coloured  near  the  tips  with 
orange,  crimson,  and  bronzy -purple,  and 
are  decidedly  attractive,  forming  Uie  chief 
beauty  of  the  plant,  especially  in  the  fine 
variety  called  Prineeie  of  Wales. 

A.  Hendori  is  a  garden  form  closely 
related  to  A.  lalicifoliui.  It  is  pyramid^ 
in  habit,  and  has  lancc-shaped  wavy 
leaves,  variously  tinted  with  rosy-oormine, 
orange,  yellow,  and  green. 

Culture  (te.  as  above. 

A.  ■aiig:iiinena.— Another  East  Indian 
annual  2-8  ft.  high,  remarkable  for  ita 
oval,  stalked,  blood-red  leaves,  and  loose 
spikes  and  clusters  of  purple  flowers. 

Culture  tic.  as  above.  Towards  the 
end  of  summer  and  during  the  autumn 
this  n)ecies  is  seen  at  its  best,  the  foUage 
then  being  of  a  brilliant  hue.  It  is  a  good 
plant  for  massing  on  grass  as  well  as  in 
beds  and  borders. 

A.  tpecions.  —  An  elegant  Indian 
annual  8-5  ft.  high,  with  strong  fleshy 
and  slightly  branched  atems,  slightly 
angled  and  reddiah  in  colour.  The  leaves 
are  long-stalked,  oval  lance-shaped,  blnnt, 
and  more  or  less  deeply  tinged  or  washed 


with  red.  The  deep  crimson-purple 
flowers  are  borne  in  large  erect  spikes, 
the  whole  forming  a  beautiful  plome-Iike 
panicle.  There  is  a  form  with  golden- 
yellow  plumes. 

CuUure  ic.  as  above. 

A.  tricolor. — A  beautiful  Indian  annual 
2-S  ft.  high  with  thickish  furrowed  stems, 
and  oval  or  oblong  lance-shaped  t^Miing 
leaves,  remarkaMe  for  their  beautiful 
reddish-purple  or  carmine  colouring  from 
the  base  to  the  middle,  followed  by  a 
broad  yellow  zone  and  ending  in  a  green 
point.  The  somewhat  winged  stalk  is 
green  or  yellow,  and  the  older  leaves  are 
usually  not  ao  highly  coloured  as  the 
young  onea.  Cloaely  related  to  this  ia  a 
well-known  form  called  A.  melamiliolieua 
ruber,  a  compact- growing  plant  about 
1  ft.  high,  with  large  crimson -coloured 
leavea.  It  ia  uaeful  on  this  account  for 
maaaing  in  beds  and  borders. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  A.  tricolor 
and  its  forms  seem  to  be  a  little  more 
tender  than  the  others,  and  should  there- 
fore be  planted  in  warm  and  sheltered 

ALTERNANTHERA  (Jot  Wbis). 
A  genua  of  trailing  or  decumbent,  rarely 
erect,  branched,  amooth,  downy  or  woolly 
herba.  Leaves  opposite,  with  or  withont 
stalks,  obovate  oblong  or  linear,  entire  or 
slightly  toothed.  Flowers  amoll,  herma- 
phrodite, home  in  small  heads.  Perianth 
5-paited. 

CuUure  and  Propagation.— AlUsTnaa- 
thoras  were  at  one  time  much  more 
extensively  employed  for  making  carpet. 
beda  and  edgings  than  they  are  now. 
Being  natives  of  the  tropics  and  sub' 
tropics  they  are  too  tender  for  the  out- 
door garden  except  daring  the  wa; 
period  of  the  year.  They  are  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  rich  colouring  of  the 
foUage,  which  varies  from  yellow  and 
bronze  to  deep  porple  and  crimaon.  It  is 
only  by  using  them  in  very  large  masses 
that  any  appreciable  effect  can  be  obtained, 
ao  that  the  work  of  propagation  ia  rather 
heavy  where  quantities  are  required. 
The  plants  are  usually  increased  by 
means  of  cuttings  taken  about  April  from 
old  planta  that  have  been  lifted  in  autumn 
and  grown  in  the  worm  greenhouse 
during  winter.  It  is  essential,  to  secure 
good  and  quit^  results,  to  root  the  cuttings 
in  a  hotb^  or  frame  with  a  temperature 
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of  about  BOP-SS"  F.  The  cuttinga  are 
usually  dibbled  in  about  1  in.  apart  in  rich 
sandy  loam  and  leaf  soil,  and  kept  moist 
and  shaded  for  a  few  dajs  until  the  roots 
t)egiii  to  develop.  Aa  soon  as  this  takes 
place  the  shadmg  may  be  removed,  and 
the  amount  of  ait  mav  be  gradually 
inareaaed  so  aa  to  make  the  plants  sturi^ 
and  hardy.  Aa  much  light  as  possible 
should  be  given  once  the  plants  are 
rooted,  aa  this  is  the  only  way  to  secure 
a  good  colour  in  the  leaves.  For  this 
reason  the  onttings  u«  usually  rooted  in 
a  hotbed,  BO  that  the  surface  is  within  a 
few  iuohea  of  the  glaaa.  The  following 
are  aome  of  the  chief  kinda  grown ; — 


-  A  Brazilian  species 
with  elliptic  tapering  leaves  having  red 
veins  and  a  mixture  of  green,  red,  orange, 
and  rose  over  the  surface.  The  variety 
amana  is  a  pretty  little  plant  with 
smaller  Bpoon-ahaped  leaves  washed  with 
orange,  red,  and  purple,  intermixed  with 
green  and  broaee.  The  variety  tricolor 
has  smooth  broadly  ovate  leaves  with 
dark  green  edges,  a  bright  rose  centre 
veined  with  pnrple,  and  with  an  irregular 
band  of  orange  or  yellow  between  the 
rose  centre  and  the  green  margin. 
CulUire  de,  as  above. 

A.  paroaychioides. — A  dense  and  com- 
pact-growing species  forming  tufts  8-4  in. 
high.  It  has  narrow  spoon-shaped  leaves 
of  a  deep  orange-red  colour  shaded  with 
olive  green.  There  are  a  few  handsome 
forms,  such  as  -magnifica,  which  has 
more  highly  coloured  foliage ;  moQor, 
with  bronzy  loaves  tipped  with  orange ; 
and  major  aurea,  the  leaves  of  which 
have  a  bright  golden-yellow  hue. 

Culbare  Ac.  as  above. 

A.  TCrsicolor.  —  A  eompact-growing 
BraEilian  species  with  ovate  leavea  of  a 
bright  losy.pink  and  crimson  shaded  with 
bronsy-green. 

Cul^re  dc.  aa  above. 

GOMPHRENA  (Globe  Auaoanth]. 
A  genua  of  erect  or  trailing  herbs  more 
or  less  hairy,  often  with  swollen  joints. 
Leaves  om>osite,  seaaile  or  shortly  stalked, 
entire.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  usually 
in  small  round  heada,  very  rately  in 
spikes.  Perianth  6-parted,  often  woolly 
at  the  base. 

G.  globOM.  —  A  pretty  East  Indian 
annual   about   18   in.   high,  with   oblong 


down}'  leaves  and  solitary  round  heads 
of  shining  violet  flowers  borne  at  the  end 
of  the  shoots  ui  summer.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, it  is  not  the  flowers  proper,  but  the 
scalea  or  chaffy  bracts  surrounding  them, 
which  constitute  the  chief  attraction  of 
the  plant.  There  are  several  varieties, 
such  as  alia,  aurea,  eamea,  purpurea ; 
but  tia/na.  which  grows  only  about  4  or 
5  in.  high,  and  makes  a  compact  hushy 
plant  with  deep  red  flower-heoda,  is  one 
of  the  best. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Although 
there  are  about  70  species  of  Oomphrena 
known  altogether,  the  above  is  the  naost 
\'alued  for  the  outdoor  garden.  It  may 
be  grown  as  a  tender  annual  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Gelosias.  Seeds  may  be  raised 
in  gentle  heat  in  March  and  April,  and 
when  large  enough  the  aeedlings  are  to 
be  pricked  off  and  grown  on  so  bb  to  be 
ready  for  planting  out  at  the  end  of  May 
or  beginning  of  June.  They  like  a  light 
rich  Boil  and  warm  sheltered  positions, 
and  may  be  used  tor  edginge,  or  massing 
in  the  flower-border,  or  in  beds  by  them- 

IRESINE.— A  genus  of  erect  or 
somewhat  trailing,  smooth,  woolly,  or 
downy  herbs,  with  opposite,  st^ed, 
entire  or  serrulate  leaves.  Flowers  small, 
hermaphrodite  or  diiBciouB,  borne  in 
panicles  or  cluaters.  Perianth  6-parted. 
Stamens  5. 

I.  Herbati  (Aehyranthtt  Vertchaffelfii. 
A  handsome  Brazilian  plant  l-lf  k. 
high,  with  bright  crimson  stems  and 
leaves,  the  latter  being  somewhat  heart- 
shaped  in  outline,  and  deeply  notched 
at  the  apex.  The  upper  surface  is 
much  deeper  in  colour  than  the  under 
one-  The  variety  acuminata  has  sharply 
tapering  leaves,  while  aureo-reticuMa 
has  leaves  the  same  shape  as  the  type, 
but  greenish  in  colour,  banded  vrith 
golden-yellow  along  the  main  veins,  the 
stems  and  leaf-stalks  being  deep  crimson- 

Cullure  wad  PTopagalion,-—Tbe  Ire- 

ames  are  popular  plants  for  massing  in 
groups  and  beds,  and  for  edgings  in  the 
flower  border  during  the  summer  months. 
They  are  chiefly  valued  for  their  orna- 
mental and  deeply  coloured  foliage,  which 
in  favourable  seasons  becomes  particularly 
fine.  The  plants  like  a  rich  sandy  and 
well-manured  loam,  and  warm  soimy 
rituations    sheltered    from    cold    nnnda. 
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They  &re  uantilly  increased  by  cattings 
of  the  young  shoots  in  spring  inserted  in 
light  rich  sandy  soil  in  close  frames  or 
hotbeds  in  the  same  way  ok  the  Alteman- 
theras.  So  aa  to  have  a  stock  of  plants 
for  producing  cuttings  it  is  necessary  to 

Cw  some  of  the  old  plants  in  a  green- 
ise  during  the  winter ;  or  cuttings  may 
be  rooted  in  pots  aboat  August  and 
September,  and  kept  for  the  purpose 
until  spring.  By  placing  the  plants  in 
heat  and  moisture  yoong  growths  soon 
appear,  and  these  may  be  detached  and 


used  aa  cuttings  as  mentioned  above. 
Bed  Spider  and  Greenfly  are  sometimeB 
troublesome  to  the  plants  in  winter,  bat 
they  may  be  checked  by  fvimigating,  or 
by  syringing  with  soft-soapy  water. 

I.  Lindeni.— A  very  onuumentol  and 
compact-growing  species  1-1}  ft.  high, 
native  of  Ecuador.  It  has  narrow  oblong 
lance-shaped  leaves  richly  coloured  with 
deep  crimson-red,  the  central  zone  along 
the  midrib  being  of  a  brighter  hue. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  /.  Herbtii. 


XCni.    CHENOPODIACE^-Beetroot  Order 

An  order  of  herbs  or  underBhrubs  with  alternate,  or  sometimes  opposite, 
leaves,  without  etipulee.  Flowers  small,  hermaphrodite,  eometlmes  poly- 
gamous. Calyx  deeply  divided,  inferior.  Stamens  equal  id  number  to  the 
oalyx  segments,  hypogynous  or  perigynous,  filaments  usually  free.  Ovary 
superior  1-celled ;  style  simple  or  2-3-lobed ;  or  styles  2-5.  Utricle 
indehiscent. 


HABLITZIA.^A  genus  with  only 
one  species  : — 

H.  tMnnoides.  —  A  tall  climbing 
Caucasian  herb,  with  long-stalked,  alter- 
nate triangular  heart-shaped  pointed, 
entire  membranous  leaves.  Flowers  firom 
July  to  October,  email  green,  in  great 
ntohaion  on  branched  oymes.  Perianth 
herbaceous,  cut  into  5  bluntly  oblong  seg- 
ments.    Stamens  5. 

Culture  tmdPropagatirm, — This  plant 
likes  a  good,  rich,  loamy  boU,  and  plenty 
of  water  during  the  summer  months,  but 
comparative  ^ness  in  winter.  It  may 
be  trained  up  piUare  or  posts,  over  rocks, 
old  tree  stumps  Ac,  and  looks  effective  in 
open  exposed  situations.  It  is  increased 
by  division  in  autumn,  and  by  sowing 
seeds  in  spring  in  gentle  heat,  afterwards 
traiiBterring  ue  pricked-c 
the  open  ground  in  mild  weather. 

CHEMOPODIUH  {aoosBFO0T).~A 
genns  of  annntJ  or  perennial  powdery  or 
glandular  downy,  sometimes  strong- smel- 
ling or  aromatic  herbs,  rarely  woody  at 
the  base.  Leaves  alternate,  sestiile  or 
Stalked,  linear,  oblong-ovate,  deltoid  or 
hastate,  entire  sinuate- toothed,  lobed  or 
almost  pinnately  cut.  Flowers  usually 
hermaphrodite,  minute  in  axillary  clusters, 
and  in  simple  or  branched  terminal  spikes. 
Perianth  6,  very  rarely  1-8-4-  parted  or 


lobed.  Stamens  6  or  fewer,  hypogynous 
or  somewhat  perigynous,  filaments  some- 
times united  at  the  base.  Style  none, 
rarely  elongated ;  stigmas  2-6,  free  or 
united  at  the  base.  Utricle  ovoid  and 
erect,  or  globose  and  depressed. 

There  are  about  &()  species  mostly 
weeds.  The  herb  called  '  Good  King 
Henry 'or 'AH  Good'  (seep.  1168)  belongs 
to  this  genns. 

C.  Atriplicis  (C.  purjmrtuemia)  is  a 
vigorous  Chinese  annual,  about  8  ft.  high, 
with  angular  reddish  stems,  the  young 
shoots  and  leaves  being  covered  with  a 
fine  roae- violet  powder.  Leaves  numerous, 
stalked,  heart-shaped,  deltoid.  Flowers 
bright  reddish -purple  in  clustered  heads. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— Owing  to 
its  colour  this  species  is  more  or  less  useftil 
in  beds  or  groups  on  grass.  By  pinching 
ont  the  tips  of  the  young  shoots,  the 
plants  assume  a  very  budiy  habit.  It 
nourishes  in  ordinary  soil,  and  may  be 
raised  from  seed  sawn  in  the  open  border 
in  April  or  May,  thinning  or  prioking  the 
plants  out  to  18-24  in-  apart.  When 
grown  in  bold  masses  it  is  very  ornamental. 

C  ci^Htatnm  (BUtum  eapitaium). — 
Strawberry  Blite. — A  8.  European  annual 
12-18  in.  nigh  or  more,  with  alternate 
triangnlar  leaves  and  insignificant  flowers, 
succeeded  by  highly  red-coloured  calyces. 
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BoiBed  from  seed  aon 
in  April.  C.  virgatun 
is  aomewhat  similar. 


(BUtum  virgatum) 


C.  Scopuium  {Kochia  icopana). — 
Behed^re.^~A  diitinot  8.  European  an- 
ntud  8-5  ft.  high,  fonuing  a  ginall  Cjvtgbb- 
like  buah  nith  sltemato  linear  Wca- 
shaped  pale  green  leaves.  Flowers  green, 
minute,  in  long  spikes. 

Cvlture  lie.  as  above  for  C.  AtripUcia. 
Although  entiiel;  green  this  cnrious  spe- 
cies, owing  to  its  compact,  pjiamidal,  and 
graoefdl  habit,  may  be  usea  with  effect  on 
grass  or  in  borders. 

BETA  (Beetboot).  — A  genus  of 
siDocth-leaTed  shining  herbs,  with  thick, 
flesh;  roots,  and  small  hermaphrodite 
flowers.  Perianth  single,  half  inferior,  5- 
cleft,  persistent.    Stamens  6,  perigynons. 

The  Beetroot  is  mentioned  here,  not 
on  aoeonnt  of  the  beantj  of  its  small 
flowers,  but  beoaase  of  the  beautifhl 
foliage  of  some  varieties  which  are  much 


used  for  decoration  in  sab-tropieal  gar- 
dening during  the  snmmei  naonths. 

B.  CicU  Tariegat&i  known  as  the 
Chilian  Beet,  has  handsome  shining 
leaves  S  ft.  or  more  long,  and  1  ft.  across, 
brilliant  in  colour  and  variegation,  and 
having  midribs  varying  from  dark  orange 
to  scarlet.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  slight 
heat  in  Febmary  or  March,  and  the 
seedlings  thinned  or  i>ricked  out  to  make 
more  sturdy  growth.  By  the  end  of  May 
they  may  be  transplanted  to  the  open 

Another  variety,  known  as  the  Dra- 
Ciena  or  Croton-leaved  Beet,  is  also  uaefbl 
for  producing  ornamental  effects.  It  has 
long,  narrow,  recurved  leaves,  formii^  a 
bunch  on  the  top  of  the  root.  When  the 
seedlings  are  well  np,  it  is  easy  to  select 
the  pluits  having  the  most  omainental 
fohage,  as  they  vary  a  good  deal. 

The  Victoria  Beet  (B.horlvnn*  THelal- 
lica)  is  a  beautiful  form  with  deep  blood- 
red  glistening  leaves.  The  roots  may  b* 
used  in  the  ordinary  way.  They  all 
flourish  in  ordinary  good  garden  soil,  and 
may  be  treated  as  advised  for  the  ordinary 
Beetroot  at  p.  llfil. 


XCIV.    PHYTOLACCACEiE— Poke  Weed  Order 

Aq  order  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  woody  at  the  base.  Leaves  alternate, 
quite  entire.  Stipules  none,  or  small,  or  reduced  to  tubercles.  Flowers 
hermaphrodite  or  1-eexed,  usually  in  racemes,  rarely  axillary,  often  green  or 
white.  Perianth  interior,  herbooeoas  or  leathery,  l-o-parted,  sometimes 
ooloured ;  segments  equal  or  unequal,  oblong  or  roundish,  obtuse.  Petals 
usually  absent.  Stamens  4  or  more,  rarely  perigynous,  often  inserted  on  the 
hypogynous  disc ;  filaments  free  or  united  at  the  base.  Ovary  superior. 
Fruit  berry-like  or  dry,  composed  of  one  or  several  distinct  or  more  or  less 
united  1-seeded  carpels. 


PHYTOLACCA.— A  genne  contain- 
ing  about  10  species  of  shrubs,  herbs, 
or  trees,  erect  or  climbing,  with  round, 
furrowed,  or  angular  branches.  Leaves 
alternate,  with  or  without  stalks,  acute  or 
blunt,  quite  entire,  and  without  stipules. 
liiowers  hermaphrodite,  rarely  dicecions 
or  l-sexed  by  abortion,  usually  racemose. 
Perianth  of  4-G  green  or  coloured  equal, 
oblong  obtuse,  spreading  or  reflexed  seg- 
ments. Stamens  S-2S,  reduced  to  small 
staminodes  in  female  flowers.  Fruit 
fleshy  and  juicy,  sometimes  deep  purple, 


ronndish  depressed,  and  composed  of  5- 
12  free  or  united  carpels. 

C-uUure  and  Pnpagalion.—ThB  spe- 
cies described  below  are  beautiful  utd 
distinct  border  plants,  and  may  be  grown 
easily  in  ordinary  garden  soil.  They  am 
particularly  effective  in  large  massea, 
especially  on  lawns  or  grass-land.  In 
autumn  the  foliage  asBumes  a  reddish 
tinge,  and  the  general  effect  is  enhartced 
by  the  cylindrical  spikes  of  flowers  which 
are  succeeded  by  masses  of  purple-violet 
berries.    The  plants  may  be  morsased  by 
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dividiDg  the  rootstooks  in  sprmg.  Seeds 
may  alw  be  sown  in  spring  in  cold  fnunea, 
and  the  aeedliogs  trBUBploDtied  when  lai^ 
eooDgli  aboDt  a.  yud  apart  to  allow  them 
to  folly  develop. 

P.  acinoHL  -—  A  Himalayan  speciee 
related  to  P.  decandra,  irom  wtiioh  it  is 
readilv  distingniahed  by  its  green  and 
slighUy  branched  Htems  rarely  exceeding 
8  ordft.  high,  by  its  oblong  elliptic  usually 
green  leaves,  and  its  white  or  slightly 
blnsh  flowers  in  erect  E^ikee  6-6  in.  long. 

Culture  Sc.  aa  above. 

P.  decandra  (Virginian  Poke  Weed; 
Pigeon  Berry;  Red  Ink  PiiMit)-  — A. 
vigorons  bat  rather  unpleasant  smelling 
N.  American  perennial  ft-lO  ft.  high,  with 
large  fleshy  and  poisonoua  roots,  and 
erect  pnrpliah  stems  branched  at  the  top. 
Leaves  abont  6  in.  long,  stalked  ovate, 
green  at  first,  changing  to  a  beautiful 
pnrple  in  antmon.  Flowers  in  sununer, 
white  with  10  stamens,  succeeded  in 
antomn  by  spikes  of  dark  purple  berriea, 
oompoeed  of  10  united  carpels  filled  with 


pointed  leaves  4-0  in,  or  more  long,  in. 
eluding  the  slender  stalk.  Flowers  in 
summer,  pinkish-  white,  having  20  stamens, 
and  borne  in  long  loose  racemes  6-12  in. 
long,  auooeeded  in  antumn  by  ronndish 
depressed  berriea,   somewhat  resembling 


'Ciiltj 


Blackberriea. 


Culture  ite.  aa  above. 

ERCILLA. — A  genus  with  only  one 
species  ; — 

E.  volubilis  {Bridgetia  ipieata). — A 
handsome  climbing  shrub  native  of  Chili 
and  Fern,  with  alternate  ovate  heart - 
ahaped  or  oblong  rounded  thick  leathery 
leavea  2-8  in.  long.  Flowers  in  March  and 
April,   hermaphrodite,    pnrpliah,    sessile, 


I  of  the  popular 

Culture  de.  aa  above.  Suitable  for 
the  rougher  parts  of  the  garden  among 
bold  and  somewhat  oouve  growing  plants. 

P.  icoaaodra  (P.  mexieana). — A  bushy 
Meiiean  perennial  3-8  ft.  high,  having 
rather  thick  elliptic  or  oblongK>vate  taper- 


of  the  shortly  atatked  or  seaaile  leaves. 
Perianth  with  G  oblons  blunt  equal  lobes. 
Stamens  8-10.  Fruit  berries  consisting  of 
4-8  free  ovoid  compreased  carpela. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— This  is 
an  excellent  plant  for  covering  walls,  over 
which  it  rapidly  spreads,  and  seems  to  be 
perfectly  hardy,  at  least  as  fitr  north  as 
the  Thames  Valley.  It  flowers  proftuely 
and  remains  in  good  condition  for  three 
or  four  weeks.  It  ia  not  very  well  known 
althongh  it  has  been  introduced  to  culti- 
vation abont  60  yeara.  It  is  probably 
increased  by  seeds  and  cuttings  of  the 
more  or  less  ripened  shoots  in  summer 
and  autumn,  inserted  in  cold  frames  in 
sandy  soil. 


XCV.    POLYGONACE^- Rhubarb  Order 

A  natural  order  of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  sometimes  trees.  Leaves  alt«mKte  or 
rarely  opposite,  variously  shaped,  rarely  lobed  or  divided,  the  stalks  often 
more  or  less  dilated  and  sheathing  at  the  base,  and  haying  ooreate  stipules. 
Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  1-sexed  in  a  few  genera,  regular,  usually  small, 
springing  from  the  leaf  axils  or  bracts,  solitary  or  clustered  in  racemes  or 
spikes.  Perianth  inferior,  consisting  of  4-6  calyx-like  or  coloored  lobes  or 
segments.  Stamens  6-9,  rarely  fewer,  or  many  more ;  filaments  free,  or 
tmited  in  a  ring  at  the  base.  Ovary  superior  3-  (rarely  i-)  angled  or  com- 
pressed, I-celled.  Styles  3,  2,  or  Ter>'  rarely  i.  Fruit  usually  a  triangular 
indehiscent  1-seeded  nut,  often  enclosed  by  thri  perianth. 

Besides  the  genera  and  species  described  below,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  well-known  Dock  (Bumex)  belongs  to  this  order.  The  Docks,  which  arc 
recognised  by  the  perianth  having  6  segments,  the  3  inner  ones  of  which 
usually  grow  larger,  6  stamens  and  S-angled  fruit,  are  not  usually  included 
in  books  dealing  with  ornamental  garden  plants;  but  what  is  so  graoefuJ 
and  vigorous  by  the  side  of  a  stream  or  lake  as  a  fine  clump  of  bright  green 
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Dock  leaves?  R.  Hydrolapathum  is  particularly  handsome,  witb  ita  erect 
branched  stems  3-6  ft.  high,  and  broad,  oblong  lance- shaped  leaves  1-2  ft. 
long,  rounded  at  the  base,  and  having  wingless  stalks  6-10  in.  long.  In 
autumn  the  leaves  assume  a  rich  coppery  red,  and  ore  very  ornamental. 

ERIOGONUM.  — A  genus  of  totted 
perennisl  herbe  or  underahrabB  or  slender 
annnala,  more  or  less  downy  or  wooll.v. 
Leaves  olnstered  at  the  base  of  the  stems, 
nearl;  ri^cal,  or  a  few  on  the  stems, 
alternate,  entire,  with  the  stalks  more 
or  less  dilated,  and  stem-claeping  at  the 
base,  without  ocreate  stipules.  Perianth 
more  or  less  deeply  6-c1eft.  Stamens  9 ; 
filaments  often  bearded  at  the  base. 
Fruit  a  8-angled  or  8-winged  nnt. 

E.  umbellatmn.  —  A.  densely  tufted 
species  with  obovate  oblong  or  spoon- 
^aped  leaves  more  or  less  woolly  or 
downy,  especially  beneath,  and  &om  the 
centre  of  which  spring  up  steme  B-12  in. 
high  bearing  golden-y^ow  blooms  in 
umbels  about  4  in.  across.  There  ie  a 
variety  called  Silcri,  rather  better  than 
the  type. 

CtUlare  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  grow  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
peat  and  may  be  increased  by  seeds  sown 
in  spring  in  cold  frames,  or  by  dividing 
the  tnfte  at  the  same  period.  About  100 
species  have  been  described,  all  natives 
of  North  America,  but  the  above  is  the 
only  Bpeoies  which  seems  to  grow  at  all 
weH  in  the  British  Islands.  It  flourishes 
in  hght  sandy  soil  in  the  rockery,  and 
flowers  profusely  in  the  summer  months- 
Other  species  sometimes  seen  are  cont' 
potitmm,  with  dull  white  or  rosy  flowers ; 
corymbotvm,  flowers  varying  from  white 
to  deep  rose,  rarely  yellow;  tiai  etellafum, 
yellow.  If  they  can  be  obtained  they 
may  be  all  grown  in  the  same  way  as 
E.  umbellaliijn,  but  seeds  or  plants  are 
rarely  offered. 

POLYGONUM  (Knot  Gaiaa;  Knot 
WsBn).  —  A  genus  of  herbs  or  under- 
shrubs,  sometimes  low,  slender,  and 
trailing,  sometimes  tall  and  erect, 
and  sometimes  long  climbing.  Leaves 
alternate,  with  ocreate  stipules.  Flowers 
in  clusters,  racemes,  panicles,  or  spikes, 
usually  hermaphrodite.  Perianth  usually 
coloured,  and  composed  of  fi  nearly 
equal  segments,  or  the  S  outer  ones 
sometimes  enlarging  over  the  flat-leaved 
c  8-angled  fruit.  Stamens  6-8.  Ovary 
'   ir  8-angled ;  styles  2-8. 


About  ISOepecies  have  been  deeoribGd, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  fairly  (nil  list 
of  the  best  kinds  for  garden  decoration. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  They 
flourish  in  ordinary  garden  eoQ,  and  look 
very  handsome  when  fully  in  leaf  and 
blossom.  The  perennial  species  are  in- 
creased by  dividing  the  roots  in  autumn 
or  early  spring  and  by  layering  the  stems. 
The  annuals  are  raised  ^m  seed  sown  in 
the  open  border  about  April  and  May,  or 
earlier  in  the  year,  abont  bfarch,  in  gentle 
heat,  afterwards  transferring  the  yunng 
plants  to  the  open  air  about  the  end  of  May 
or  early  in  June. 

P.  affine  (P.  Brunonii).  ^  An  orna- 
mental perennial  0-8  in.  high,  native  of 
Nepaul,  containing  few  narrow  oblong 
lance-shaped  leaves,  and  dense  spikes  a 
rosy-red  flowers  during  the  late  gammer 
and  autmnn. 

Culture  dr.  OS  above.  Suitable  for 
the  margins  of  lakes,  ponds  Ac,  or  moist 
borders.     Increased  by  division. 

P.  amplcxicuile.  —  A  Himalayan 
perennial  !^  ft.  h^,  with  heart-shaped 
ovate  or  lanceolate  long  tapering  pointed 
leaves,  the  lower  ones  long-stalked,  the 
upper  ones  sessile,  stem-claeping.  How- 
ers  in  autimui,  bright  rosy-rad  or  white, 
in  eolitary  or  twin  raoemee  2-6  in.  long. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

F.  baldschuanicnin.  —  A  pretty  Bul- 
garian climber,  with  ovate  heart-shaped 
taper-pointed  leaves  2-4  in.  long.  Flowen 
in  summer,  white,  home  in  great  profoaion 
and  almost  entirely  hiding  the  foliage. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent plant  for  trailing  up  posts,  stakes  fa., 
pyramidal  fashion,  and  looks  remarkably 
well  on  lawns  or  gross  land  away  from 
shrubs  &c.  The  easiest  way  to  incresMc 
this  species  ie  by  layering  the  stems  in 
late  summer  and  autmnn,  as  plants  are 
witb  difficulty  obtained  from  seeds. 
division  or  cuttings. 

P.  Bistorta  (Bittorl;  Snaicerool). — 
This  is  a  native  of  wet  meadows  and 
pastures  in  Great  Britain  and  the  north 
temperate  regions  of  the  Old  World  gene- 
rally.   It  grows  1-2  ft.  high,  with  sUffiah 
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■lender  Btems  oriaing  firom  the  creeping, 
twisted,  and  Bomewhat  tnberoiiH  rootstooka . 
Leaves  oblong  ovate,  wav^,  ma-green 
beneath,  8-6  in.  lone,  with  winged  stalka. 
The  white  or  pink  Sowers,  with  protrad- 
inff  stamens,  afs  borne  in  dense  oylin- 
dneal  racemes  from  Jnne  to  September, 
and  are  very  attrfMitive. 

Cviiura  and  Propagation. — Althoof^h 
common  enon^h  as  a  native  plant,  tlus 
speoies  ii  not  without  merit  for  famishing 
moist  parts  of  the  rockery  and  border 
among  the  less  choice  kind  of  plants. 
When  grown  in  bold  masses  in  the  rook 
garden  or  flower  border  it  i»  verj  hand- 
some and  attractive.  It  ma;  be  easily 
incTe&Bod  by  division  of  rootstooke  in  early 
antnmn  or  spring. 

P.  capitatiua  — A  pretty  little  Noi^ 
Indian  onnool  with  ovate  or  elliptic 
leaves  2  in.  long,  green  marked  with 
dark  creseent- shaped  bands  from  the 
middle  to  the  base.  Flowers  pink,  omall, 
in  dense  ronnd  heads  on  long  stalks  from 
the  axils  of  the  npper  leaves. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  species 
has  slender  hairy  stems  which  root  at  the 
joints,  and  the  plant  may  be  increased  by 
this  means  year  after  year. 

P.  compactum  is  closely  related  to  P. 
eut^idatum,  and  is  probaAtly  only  a  dwarf 
vanety  of  it.  It  grows  3-4  ft.  hi^h,  and 
is  denser  and  more  compact  in  habit,  with 
eonspionoQS  red  stems  and  leof-stolks. 
The  broadly  heart-shaped  ovate  leaves 
ore  of  a  ^ker  green  and  somewhat 
crimped,  and  the  white  flowers  are  borne 
in  ereot  racemes  in  summer. 

CitUure  Se.  as  above.  Increased  by 
division. 


1  (P.  SieSoWi}.— A  bold 
and  handsome  Japanese  perennial  4-10  ft. 
hi^withcreepingroots  and  round  arching 
stems,  striped  and  tinged  with  pnrple-red. 
Leaves  stalked,  broadly  oval  oblong 
aoil(«,  and  tapering  at  the  apex.  Flowers 
in  Hummer,  creamy  white,  in  feathery 
panicles  4-6  in.  long,  drooping  &om  the 
aiila  of  the  leaves. 

Culture  and  Propo^afion.^This  fine 
plant  has  the  misfortune  to  make  itself 
a  nnliance  when  planted  in  borders 
or  shrubberies.  Its  rootstoeks  creep 
beneath  the  suHaoe  for  some  distance, 
and  throw  up  new  plants  at  every  point, 
and  the  more  they  are  chopped  up  the 


more  they  grow,  unless  completely  eradi- 
cated. In  a  bed  on  grass  by  itself  where 
the  roots  can  be  kept  within  bounds  this 
species  is  most  OTDamental. 

P.  cymosnm. — A  very  distinct  and 
handsome  Chinese  species  with  peltate 
leaves  shaped  almost  like  an  equilateral 
triangle,  silvery  white  beneath,  green 
above,  with  a  purple  mark  showing  the 
junction  of  the  blade  and  stalk.  Stems 
green  and  pnrple,  glanoous,  about  2  ft. 
high.  Flowers  in  July  and  Angnst, 
white,  thrown  well  above  the  foliage. 

Gitlture  de,  as  above.     A  handsome 

emit  for  the  front  of  borders  or  shrub- 
fies  in  light  soil  and  open  sunny  sitna- 
tions.    Increased  by  division. 


—A  British  climber  with 
angled  stems  and  heart-shaped  sagittate 
Convolvulus-like  leaves,  and  masses  of 
white  flowers  in  July  and  August. 

Culture  etc.  as  above  for  P.  bald- 
ichuanicum. 

P.  filiforme  vaciegBtum. — A  beantifbl 
Japanese  perennial  18-24  in.  high,  with 
purplish  sterns,  and  oval  ali^tly  wrinkled 
leaves  8-4  in.  long,  variegated  with 
creamy  yellow  blotches  and  streaks. 

Culture  ite.  as  above.  Very  effective 
in  masses.    Increased  by  division. 

P.  lanigferum.  —  A  pretty  herbaoeons 
perennial  6-10  ft.  high,  native  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World.  It.  has 
lance-shaped  wavy  leaves  covered  with  a 
silvery  white  down,  and  produces  cama- 
tion-red  flowers  in  clustered  spikes. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
little  -  known  species  is  probably  too 
tender  to  stand  the  winter  withont  pro- 
tection of  the  crowns  by  means  of  iry 
leaves,  litter  ko.  It  may  be  increased 
by  division  in  spring. 

P.  mnttiflonun. — A  pretty  climbing  or 
trailing  perennial,  native  of  North  C^a 
and  Japan.  It  has  tnberoas  roots  and 
slender  reddish  stems,  the  latter  being 
furnished  with  smooth  shining  thioldsh 
leaves  about  4  in.  long,  heart-shaped 
ovate  acute  in  ontline,  with  bright  red 
stalks  and  a  truncate  stipule  or  oorea  at 
the  base.  The  small  whitish  flowers  ore 
prodnced  in  summer  in  loose  spreading 
panicles,  which  give  a  graceful  appearance 


distance,     to  the  plant. 


Cuitare  de,  as  above 


This  species 


may  be  osed  tea  trailing  over  low  fences, 


fenc 
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old  tMe  stumps  or  rockB,  and  nuty  be 
mcreoBed  by  divieion. 

P.  orienUle  {St.  John'i  Staff).  — h 
beauCiful  East  Indian  onnoal,  ^Towing  in 
one  season  from  8  to  10  A.  high,  having 
knotted,  downy  slenia  branched  towards 
the  top.  Leaves  large,  alternate,  oval 
Boate,  iovmy,  with  sheathing  -  stalks. 
Flowers  in  Augost,  deep  rosy-purple,  in 
long  drooping  racemes  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  and  the  ends  of  the  branohas. 
There  is  a  variety  with  white  Sowers, 
and  also  one  having  the  leaves  beautifiilly 
variegated  with  sreen  and  gold,  the  flowers 
being  of  a  clear  ulae  ooloui. 

CvZlure  and  Propagation.  —  This 
Species  is  useful  for  the  decoration  of  parks 
and  large  gardens  in  masses  by  itself  or 
among  thin  shrubberies ;  by  the  sides  of 
streams,  lakes  or  ponds,  or  even  on  lawns  it 
looks  particularly  omamental.  Itflourishes 
in  ordinary  good  garden  soil,  and  requires 
abundance  of  water  during  the  summer 
months  and  during  its  rapid  growth. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open  gronnd  in 
April  and  May,  or  under  glass  before  that 
time,  and  the  seedlings  transplanted  at  a 
distance  of  abont  3  ft.  when  Urge  enough. 

P.  aachalinenae.^A  Tigorons  perennial 
10-12  ft.  high,  native  of  the  Sachalin 
Islands.  Leaves  8-12  in.  long,  more  or 
less  broadly  ovate  oblong,  tapering  to  a 

eint,  glaucous  and  prominently   veined 
neath.     Flowers  late  in  summer,  of  a 
delicate  green,  in  slender  drooping  axillary 


Cultitrt  Ac.  as  above.  This  resem- 
bles P.  ovmidatM/tn,  but  is  readily  dis- 
lingulshed  by  Its  angular  striped  stems 
and  larger  leaves.  It  tlourishes  in  moist 
soil  and  is  effective  near  ponds,  lakes  Ac., 
or  among  bold  groups  on  grass  land  or 
lawns,  and  may  be  increased  by  division 
in  early  autnmn  or  in  spring, 

P.  qdueroatach7um.~A  pretty  Hima- 
layan species  with  linear-oblong  or  lance- 
shaped  acute  leaves  8-S  in.  long,  some- 
what crisped  and  orenolate,  smooth, 
glaucous  or  downy  beneath;  lower  ones 
stalked,  upper  ones  sessile.  Flowers  in 
August  and  September,  blood -red,  in 
broad  cylindrical  rounded  spikes. 

Cultare  and  Propagation.  —  This 
attraetive  species  is  usually  perfectly 
hardy,  but  in  rather  slow-growing,  and 
shoold  iJierefore  be  allowed  to  make 
large  clumps  before  being  disturbed   for 


purposes  of  incr«aM.  A  little 
of  well-rottad  manure  in  an. 
winter  will  serve  to  keep  the  soil  i 
fertUe  condition.  Besides  dividing  the 
roots  in  spring,  seeds  may  alao  be  sown  in 
cold  frames  as  soon  as  ripe  in  aotomn, 
and  the  young  plants,  if  sturdy  enongh, 
may  be  trau^erred  to  the  open  gronnd 
the  following  spring.  Seedlings,  hoW' 
ever,  do  not  (doom  well  until  the  second 
or  ^ird  year  after  sowing  the  seed.  The 
plants  like  plenty  of  sunshine  Mid  water 
in  summer,  and  thoroughly  well-drained 
soil,  so  that  tha  roots  inll  not  be  ohiUed 
by  the  wet  in  winter. 

P.  vacdnifolium.— A  pretty  Himalayan 
perennial  with  woody  trailing  stems,  and 
smooth  ovate  or  elliptic  bright  green 
leaves,  sometimes  tinged  with  t«d  a 
Flowers  late  in  sunuuer  and  aat 
bright  rose,  freely  produced  in  l*>n( 
roundish  spikes. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — An  excel' 
lent  qweies  for  the  rodt  garden,  where  it 
can  trul  over  rocks,  boulders,  old  tree 
stamps  &c.  Increased  by  division  and 
seed. 

RHEUM  (Sbvbabb).  —  A  genus  of 
vigorous,  rather  coarse-growinK  perennial 
herbs,  with  a  thick  and  ra&«r  woody 
rootalock.  Leaves  very  large,  radicM 
sinuate  -  toothed  ai  pidnuitety  lobad, 
strongly  nerved ;  st^ules  ocreate,  mem- 
branous- Flowers  in  raoemea,  p^nioltn 
or  olusters  on  erect  branched  laaly  stema 
Perianth  composed  of  0  petaloid,  almost 
equal  s^ments.  btaunens  9,  rarely  G. 
Ovary  8-angled ;  styles  8.  Fruit  a  broad 
or  narrowly  8 -winged  nut. 

Culture  and  Propafotion. — The  Rhu- 
barbs flourish  in  a  deep  rich  loamy  soil, 
and  when  judioionsly  planted  give  a  loin- 
riant  and  picturesque  apperarance  to  a 
garden.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken 
not  to  introduce  the  kitchen  garden  style 
into  the  flower  garden.  A  phuit  here  and 
there  in  the  shrubbery  or  in  the  wilder 
parts  of  the  garden  is  quite  suffioient  te 
produce  a  good  effecL  They  may  all  be 
mcreased  by  seeds  sown  in  spring  oo  a 
gentle  hotbed,  the  seedlings  being  after- 
wards truiaCsrred  to  the  open  gronnd 
about  the  end  of  May.  The  rootstoeks 
ma^  also  be  divided  in  autumn  or  early 
sprmg.  Owing  to  the  more  or  less  gloacn 
natnre  of  the  leaves,  and  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  most  of  the  kinds 
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grow,  they  are  partieoluly  suitable  foe 
growing  in  Hmok;  localitiea. 

R,  ncnminatiun. — A  native  of  SIkkim 
kbont  8  ft.  high,  remarkable  tor  having 
slender  loota  several  feet  long.  Leaves 
broadly  heart-shaped,  with  a  deep  sinus, 
tapering  to  a  point,  somewhat  downj 
below,  and  having  alender  Btolks  chan- 
nelled on  the  upper  nde.  Flowers  Inrid 
or  brownioh  -  purple,  or  blood-ted,  in 
sli^tly  branched  panieles. 

CiUt»re  ih.  as  above. 

R  aiutivle- — A  Mepalese  species  with 
braaobed  spindle-shaped  roots  and  leafy 
stems  6-10  ft.  high.  Leaves  roundish, 
broadly  heart-shaped,  obtuse,  flat,  8-4  in. 
lone,  on  slender,  more  or  less  fiirrowed 
stalks  about  4  in.  Iodk.  Flowers  in  long 
dense  racemose  panicIeB  i  calyx  purple. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  This  species 
retains  the  freshness  of  its  foliage  for  a 
long  time,  espeoiolly  if  the  flower  stems 
ore  not  allowed  to  develop. 

R  EmodL — A  fine  Himalayan  species 
6-10  ft.  high  with  blunt  broadly  ovate 
heart-shaped  slightly  wavy  leaves  having 
0~T  reddish  nerves  and  ht^f-round  stalks. 
Flowers  whitish,  in  dense  olustered 
paoioles. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

R  nobile. — A  beautiful  Sikkim  speolea 
about  8  ft.  or  more  high,  with  thick  fleshy 
roots  sometimes  many  feet  long.  Leaves 
large  bright  glossy  green  with  red  stalks 
and  nerves  and  fragile  pink  stipules. 
Flowers  groan,  very  small,  in  short 
branched  panieles  concealed  by  pale 
yellow  bracts,  some  of  which  are  ec^ed 
with  pink. 

Cullwre  itc.  as  above. 

R.  offidnale. — A  stately  ornamental 
species  6-10  ft.  high,  native  of  Thibet. 
Leaves  laree  roundish  kidney- shaped 
5-nerved  and  cut  into  5  short  unequally 
incised  lobes  at  the  edges.  Flowers 
greenish,  small,  m  dense  spikes. 

Culture  rfc.  an  above.  This  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  finest  Bhubarb  in  cul- 
tivation. 

R  palmatuni.^ — A  rather  slow-growing 
species  about  f>  ft.  highi  native  of  E.  and 
N.  Asia,  with  ronndish  heart  -  shaped 
polmately  lob«d  8-5 -nerved  leaves; 
lobes  ovate-oblong  or  lance-shaped,  acute, 
nndividfld  incised  toothed  or  pinnately 
cnt.  Flowers  in  a  le^  panicle.  The 
variety  tanguiicutn  is  a  beaatifnl  one. 


with  longer  and  narrower  leaves  and 
less  deeply  lobed. 

CiiMure  <tr.  as  above. 

R.  Rbapontiaun.^This  is  the  oommon 
Bhubarb  which  has  been  grown  in  British 
gardens  for  more  than  800  years.  It  is  a 
native  of  Siberia,  and  reaches  a  height  of 
8  or  4  ft.  It  has  roundish  deeply  heart- 
shaped  wavy  smooth  green  leaves  on 
long  thick  fleshy  stalks,  channelled  or 
flattish  above,  rounded  below.  Flowers 
whitish,  in  dense  leafy  clustered  ponidea. 

Culture  itc.  aa  above. 

R.  undulatum. — A  native  of  Siberia, 
Tart&ry  Ac.,  with  smooth  sreeD  stems 
4-.?  ft.  high,  and  large  ovate  heart-shaped 
wavy  6-7.nerved  leaves,  smooth  above, 
rather  downy  beneath, on  longhalf-ronnd 
stalks,  channelled  above.  Flowers  tn 
dense  clustered  panicles. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  Rhubarb,  the 
most  noteworthy  being  compaclum,  from 
E.  Siberia,  with  broadly  oval  wavy  lobed 
leaves;  Bibet,  a  veiy  rare  Persian  plant, 
with  broad  roundiu  or  kidney-shaped 
leaveB  8  ft.  wide,  characterised  by  their 
stiShess  and  protuberances ;  one  of  tbe 
most  ornamental  features,  however,  is 
probably  the  number  of  scarlet  8-winged 
fruits,  which  are  borne  in  huge  trusses 
after  the  blossoms  ;  kybridum,  a  garden 
form  somewhat  like  patmatum,  with 
broadly  oval  heitf  b-shaped  wrinkled  leaves ; 
rugoium,  from  Siberia,  with  leathery 
wrinkled  and  puckered  leaves.  From  this 
species,  which  is  readily  recognised  by  its 
thick  leof-stolke,  have  been  derived  the 
Victoria,  Lincoln,  Prince  Alberl,  and 
other  Bhubariss.    (See  p.  11.54.) 

HUEHLENBECKIA.— A  genus  of 
olimbfng  shrubs  or  UDdershrubs  with 
alternate  stalked,  sometimes  small  round- 
ish leaves,  sometimes  larger  heart-shaped 
deltoid  or  sagittate,  and  sometimes  linear. 
Flowers  small,  within  sheathing  clustered 
bracts,  polygamous,  enbdiceoions.  Peri- 
anth composed  of  G  nearly  equal  lobes  or 
segments,  the  8  outer  ones  of  which  are 
sometimes  larger.  Stamens  8.  reduced 
to  short  starainodes  in  the  female  flowers, 
or  absent.  Fruit  a  blunt  or  acute  S-an(^d 
nut,  enclosed  in  a  more  or  less  fleshy 
perianth. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Muehlen- 
beckias  flourish  in  sandy  loam,  and  are 
excellent  plants  for  covering  rocke,  boul- 
8d3 
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derB,  old  tree  atiunps  &e. 
Their  wiry  stems  lace  e 
mnoh  that  the  small  leaves  become  very 
close  to  each  other,  coaking  a  bright  green 
carpet.  They  are  increaeed  by  eattinge 
of  the  young  or  partially  ripened  nhoots, 
which  will  root  in  an  open  shady  border 
in  sandy  soil ;  but  it  is  better,  if  possible, 
to  pat  them  in  a  cold  frame.  If  not 
sufiiciently  well  rooted  for  planting  out 
about  September,  they  are  safer  kept 
under  cover  until  the  following  spring. 

M.  adpreasa  (Poh/gonum  adpreuum). 
A  rambling,  climbing  Australian  species 
with  heart-^iaped  or  broadly  oblong  blunt 
smooth  leaves,  J-2  in.  long,  tnlobed  when 
young.  Flowers  in  late  summer,  pink, 
small,  numerous,  in  panicled  spikes. 
Frtut  a  black  triangular  nut. 

Culture     and     Propagation, — This 


species  is  often  grown  in  gieenhonBes, 
but  it  will  stand  ordinary  winters  in 
fovourahle  parts  of  the  country.  In 
severe  weather  a  few  branches  of  bracken 
wilt  be  a  protection. 

M.  complexo.— A  beautiful  New  Zea- 
land rambler  with  wiry  doll  pnrple  stems 
and  alternate  roundish  leaves,  j-^  in. 
across,  slightly  lobed  at  the  base,  and 
having  a  purplish  edge  in  antomn.. 
Flowers  in  September,  small,  dull  white> 
numeroofi,  in  small  clusters  in  the  axila 
of  the  leaves.  Stamens  white,  radiating 
from  the  centre,  rather  conspicuous. 

This  is  perhaps  the  best  species  for 
rockeries,  boulders  &c.,  over  which  it 
forma  eharminff  masses.  There  seems  to 
be  a  form  caUed  varianM,  with  fiddle- 
shaped  leaves. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above. 


XCVI.    ARISTOLOCHIACEiE— Birthwort  Order 

Ad  or^er  of  erect  or  climbing  herbs  or  ehrubs,  more  or  less  fetid  smelling 
when  bruised.  Leaves  alternate,  stalked,  often  he&rb-shaped,  quite  entire 
or  3-5-lobed.  Stipules  none.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  solitEiry  or  shortly 
oymose  or  racemose,  axillary  or  terminsJ.  Perianth  peculiar  in  shape,  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  ovary,  equally  3-Iohed,  or  irregularly  entire  toothed  or 
3'lobed.  Stamens  6  or  more,  attached  rotmd  the  top  of  the  ovary  or  adhering 
to  the  stigmas.  Ovary  inferior,  or  rarely  half  superior.  Fruit  capsular  or 
berry- like,  3-6-celled,  many-seeded. 

The  order  contains  about  200  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  tropios. 

ASARUM.  —  A.  genus  of  perennial  easily  increased  by  dividing  the  roote  in 
herbs  with  creeping  rootstocks  and  long- 
stalked  heart-shaped  reniform  or  nearly 
hastate  leaves.  Flowers  terminal,  solitary, 
shortly  st&lked.  Perianth  adnate  to  the 
base  of  the  ovary,  rather  henusphericol, 
broadly  bell-  or  urn -shaped  above  the 
ovary,  variously  constricted  or  open  at 
the  throat,  with  8  (rarely  4)  equal  valvate 
lobes.  Stamens  usually  12,  attached  to 
the  ovary  in  two  rows  and  sometimea 


slightly  adnate  to  it.  Ovary  interior  i 
haU-superior,  hemispherical  or  roundish ; 
styles  Q  (rarely  4),  thickish,  free  or  more 
or  leas  united  in  a  colmnn.  Capsule 
leathery. 

Culture  and  Propagaticm.  —  These 
curious  perennials  flourish  at  (he  base  of 
the  rockery  or  in  borders  or  margins 
of  shrubberies,  in  ordinary  garden  soil, 
and  are  interesting  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  appearance  and  structure  rather 
than  for  their  beauty.     They  may  be 


early  spring. 

A.  ctuiadenae  (Canadtoin  Snalcerool). 
A  Canadian  species  about  1  d.  high  with 
brood  kidney  -  shaped  leaves  in  pairs. 
Flowers  in  May  and  June,  brownish- 
purple,  bell-ahaped,  on  very  short  atalka, 
and  sometimea  half  buried  in  the  eoiL 
The  roots  smeU  somewhat  like  Ginger. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  caudatnm.  —  A  pretty  Colifomisn 
species  having  heart-shaped  rMiiform 
hooded  taare  or  leaa  acute  and  alightly 
downy  leaves.  Flowers  in  July,  browniah- 
red,  the  it  triangular  lobes  of  the  perianth 
being  prodnced  into  rather  long  tails. 

Culture  ife.  as  above. 

A.  earopacum  [Aiarabatca). — A  British 
perennial  about  1  ft.  high,  with  a  atoat 
branched,  woody,  and  fleahy  creeping 
rootatock,  and  evergreen  kicutey-ahapea 
leaves  2-8  in.  long,  having  stalks  S-fi  in. 
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loDg.    Movers    in    May,    i    in.  utms, 
greenish -purple,  \rith  inonrved  lobes. 
Cnlturt  ie,  as  above. 

A.  ni^^cum.— A  native  of  Virginia, 
aboat  9  in.  high,  with  smooth,  uiick, 
leathery,  blnntly  beart-sfaaped  leaves,  the 
Upper  surface  of  which  is  mottled  with 
wmte.  Flowers  in  April  and  May,  dark 
pniple-brown. 

Culture  (tc.  aa  above. 


ARISTOLOCHIA    (Bi 

Dutchman's  Fifk).  ^A  genus  of  ever- 
green or  deciduous  climbing  or  erect 
shrubs  with  tubemns  rootstocks  and 
alternate,  often  stalked  entire  or  8-S-lobed 
leaves,  often  cordate  at  the  base  and  6-7- 
nerved.  Peduncles  axillary,  1-flowered, 
solitary,  clustered,  or  shortly  racemose. 
Perianth  odnate  to  the  base  of  the  ovary, 
with  a  linear  oblong  or  ovoid  curved  or 
Straight  tabe,  distinctly  jointed  above  the 
ovary,  expanding  above  into  an  oblique 
more  or  less  spreading  entire  l-S-lipped, 
S-lobed,  or  1-S-tailed  limb.  Stamens  6, 
rarely  4,  or  10  or  more,  adhering  to  the 
Stigma.  Ovary  inferior.  Fruit  a  0-valved 
many- seeded  capsule. 

Culture  amd  Propagation.  —  This 
genns  contains  abont  180  species,  bnt 
most  of  those  in  cultivation  require  to  be 
grown  in  hothouses.  The  kinds  described 
below  are  suitable  for  the  outdoor  garden 
in  ordinary  good  soil,  and  may  be  inciensed 
by  seeds  sown  in  spring  in  gentle  heat, 
or  by  enttingB  of  the  ripened  shoots 
inverted  in  sandy  soil  under  glass  in  a 
little  heat  in '  ' 


A.  Clematitis. — An  herbaceous  Euro- 
pean perennial  abont  2  ft.  high,  now  found 
naturalised  in  parts  of  England,  and 
having  broadly  heart- shaped  obtuse  leaves 
8-S  in.  long,  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers 
from  June  to  September,  4-8  in  a  eluster, 
about  1  in.  across,  yellow,  with  a  slender 
curved  tube. 


Culture  dc.  as  above.  May  be  grown 
in  rough  ^arte  of  the  garden  or  rookery, 
among  nuns  ic. 

A.  elegans.  —  A  beautiful  Brazilian 
climber,  with  broad  blunt  ovate  heart- 
shaped  leaves  on  slender  stalks.  Flowers 
in  August  and  September,  solitary  on  long 
stalks;  tube  pale  gieenish-yeUow,  abont 
9  in.  long,  the  broad  heart-shaped  limb 
8-4  in.  across,  oreamy  yellow,  heavily 
blotched  with  rich  purple -brown  and 
having  a  deep  rich  velvety  crimson  band 
around  the  throat. 

Culture  and  Propagation,  —  This 
species  since  its  introduction  in  1888  has 
uways  been  grown  in  greenbooses,  but  in 
1899 1  saw  specimens  which  had  flowered 
out  of  doors  in  a  Snrrey  garden.  This 
species  seeds  freely,  and  may  be  raised 
annually  in  early  s^prlng  in  heat.  By 
June  the  young  plants  may  be  placed 
outside  to  cover  a  trellis,  arbour,  tree- 
stomp  &c.,  in  warm  sonny  looalitieB.  It 
certainly  ought  to  flouriab  out  of  doors  aa 
a  tender  annual  in  the  south  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  if  it  will  only  do  so,  the 
outdoor  garden  will  be  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
tree -flowering  climbers. 

A.  Sipbo.— A  North  American  climber 
with  twining  stems  16-80  ft.  long,  having 
heart-shaped  acute  leaves.  Flowers  in 
May  and  June,  yellowish -blown,  with  a 
curved  tube  and  a  flat  equally  S-lobed 

CuUare  dc.  as  above.  Useful  for 
covering  walls,  bowers,  old  tree-stomps, 
&c. 


,— Another  N.  Amerioan 
oliniber  with  heart-shaped  leaves  downy 
beneath.  Flowers  in  July  and  Angast, 
purple;  tube  twisted  bock  with  a  flat 
expanded  yellow  limb. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.      XTay  be  used 
like  A.  Sipho. 


XCVII.    PIPERACEiE- Pepper  Order 

An  order  of  herbs,  ahrubs,  or  treee  with  alternate  or  rarely  opposite  or 
whorled,  entire  or  very  rarely  3-cleft,  S-  or  more  nei-ved  leaves.  Flowers 
small,  often  minute,  hermaphrodite  or  l-sexed.  Perianth,  except  in  one 
genus,  none.  Stamens  2-6,  or  very  rarely  7-8  or  1,  hypogynona,  usually 
with  free  filaments. 
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The  Pepper  of  oommerce  yielded  by  Piper  nigrum  ia  an  important 
ecODomio  plant  requiring  hothouse  treatment.  Many  apecies  of  the  genus 
Piper  are  pretty  foliage  plants,  all  requiring  to  be  grown  in  heat. 

SAURURUS  (Lizard's  Tail).  —  A 
genUB  of  aquatic  perenniat  herbs  with 
alternate  broad  heart-shaped  leaves  baring 
membrfuions  stipules  adnate  to  the  stalk. 
Flowers  hermaphrodLte,  small,  nmneroas, 
in  terminal  racemes,  each  with  a  small 
broot.  Perianth  none.  Stamens  6  or  8, 
or  fewer  by  abortion.  Carpels  8  or  4, 
distinct  or  cohering  at  the  base. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Curious  ■ 
plants  suitable  for  the  bog  garden  or  the 
edges  of  ponds  or  lakes  in  sandy  loam. 
They  may  be  Increased  by  seeds  sown  in 
spring  in  swampy  soil  in  pots  half 
plnnged  in  water,  or  hy  dividing  the  tufts 
at  the  soms  period. 


S.  cemnui  {American  Swamp  Lily), 
A  North  American  bog  plant  1-2  ft.  high, 
with  heart-shaped  taper-pointed  leaves 
without  distinct  stipules.  Flowers  from 
June  to  August,  white,  in  a  dense  spike 
4-6  in.  long,  nodding  at  the  top,  bracts 
lanee-sfaaped,  filamento  long  and  capillary. 

CuUiire  ic.  as  above. 

S.  LonreiH. — A  native  of  Japan  and 
the  Philippine  Islands,  closely  related  to 
S.  eemvut,  from  whioh  it  may  be  distin- 
guished by  its  angular  stems,  short  fila- 
ments, and  spikes  of  flowers.  S.  chinentis 
is  a  variety  scarcely  distinguishable  by  its 
smallei  and  narrower  leaves. 

Ctiltnre  dc.  as  above.  This  epeoies 
is  not  so  hardy  as  the  preceding  one,  and 
may  require  a  covering  in  severe  winters 
over  the  orowns. 

HOUTTUYNIA.— A  genus  with  2  or 
8  species  of  perennial  herbs  wiUi  idtemate 
broad  or  oUong  leases  often  cordate  at 
the  hose.     Stipules  large,  membranous, 


adnata  to  the  base  of  the  leof-staUc  or 
united  into  one.  Flowers  hermaphrodite, 
in  dense  terminal  spikes,  sessile  between 
the  sessile  bracts.  Perianthnone.  Stamens 
6,  rarely  8,  or  fewer  hy  abortion.  Ovary 
consisting  of  8  or  4  united  1-celled  oanids. 
Cvllurt  and  Propagation.  —  These 
may  be  grown  as  bog  plants  like  the 
Saururat  and  are  rather  attractive  in 
appearanae.  They  will  flourish  in  swampy 
sandy  peaty  soil  and  may  be  increased  by 
seeds  and  division,  the  latter  operation 
being  best  periormed  in  spring. 

H.califoniica(^nnRu^MUeiiI^omiea). 
A  Califbmiui  perennial  with  haiiy 
stems  and  long-stalked  somewhat  bluntly 
heart-shaped  leaves,  nearly  all  radicaL 
Flowers  fi^m  Jane  to  August  in  erect 
conical  spikes  subtended  by  an  involucre 
of  about  6  oblong  ntreading  white  bimcts, 
the  inner  8  of  which  are  spotted  with  red. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

H.  cordata  (Oymnotheea  chinennt). 
A  distinct  and  interesting  bog  plant 
B-9  inches  high,  with  erect  herbaeaous 
purplish  stalks.  Leaves  broadly  heart- 
shaped,  pointed,  deep  green,  assuming  a 
bronzy-purple  hue  with  age,  and  stroi^y 
nerved  beneath,  the  stalks  fnmished  wiUi 
2  green  oblong  stipules.  Flowers  in  July 
almost  at  the  tips  of  the  branohes  in  erect 
cylindrical  spikes,  4-I  in.  high,  with  con- 
spicuous golden  stamens ;  at  the  base  of 
the  spike  are  4  white  oblong  obovate 
petal.like  bracts  which  by  the  uninitiated 
are  likely  to  be  regarded  as  the  flowers 

CvUvre  ttc.  aa  above.  When  in  fall 
blossom  this  is  a  pretty  plant  and  loidn 
well  by  the  side  of  water. 


XCVIII.    LAURINE^-Bay  Laurel  Order 

An  order  of  more  or  less  aromatic  treea  or  shmba  with  alternate  or  soattered, 
rarely  opposite,  leathery  and  evergreen,  naually  entire  leaves ;  often  dotted 
with  pellucid  glands.  Stipules  none.  Flowera  regular,  bennaphrodite  or  poly- 
gamouB  or  diceoious  by  abortion,  arranged  in  sessile  cluaters,  or  in  nrnbela  Cff 
panicles.  Perianth  inferior,  or  rarely  half  superior  and  attached  to  the 
ovary,  spreading  bell-shaped,  ovoid,  or  rarely  oblong,  normally  6-lobed,  rarelv 
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4-lobed.    Stamens  or  staminodes  uBtially  twice  as  m&ny  as  the  perianth 
segments.     Fruit  e.  l-oelled,  1-seeded  berry  or  drupe. 

SASSAFRAS  (Susafkas  Theb).— A. 
genua  with  only  one  flpeeieB  here  de- 
Boribed : — 

S.ttfficitiale  (Laurut  Sojia/rnj).— This 
is  on  omament&l  deciduon*  tree  16-20  ft. 
high,  native  of  the  Eastern  United  States, 
with  deeply  furrowed  rough  aromatin 
bark.  Leaves  altemeite,  penniveined, 
ovate  entire,  or  rather  8-lobed,  very  vari- 
able. Flowen  diceoions,  greenish -yellow, 
in  short  loose  racemes.  Perianth  tube 
very  short  with  6  nearly  equal  segments. 
OtamenH  in  the  male  flowers  and  stami- 
nodes  often  in  the  female  ones  9  with  4- 
oelled  anthers. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
handsome  tree  flourishes  in  ordinary  good 
garden  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by  seeds, 
snokers,  or  root-outtinga.  The  anttings 
should  be  put  in  sandj  soil  under  a  bell- 
gloBS  and  eovered  over ;  and  will  root 
more  readily  if  placed  in  bottom  heat. 
The  saeken  ahoold  have  as  many  roots 
aa  poaaible  and  beplanted  in  a  shady  border 
in  aDtmniL  In  Virginia  a  beer  is  brewed 
from  the  yomig  shoots,  and  oil  is  extracted 
from  the  frnite  tor  perfumery. 

UMBELLULARIA.  —  This  genne 
also  oontains  only  one  speeies : — 

U.  califonuca  {Oeotta  ealifomiea  ; 
Oreodaphne  calif omiea). —  Califomian 
Sattafrtu  or  Say  FrM.— This  fine  Cali- 
fomian tree,  said  to  attain  a  height  of  100 
ft.  in  a  wild  state,  is  probably  much  better 
known  in  this  ooTmtry  as  Oreodaphne 
califomica.  Leaves  alternate  lanoe- 
flhaped  oblonff,  slightly  narrowed  at  both 
ends,  2-S  in.  long,  remarkably  reticulated 
and  emitting  a  powerful  and  agreeable 
Camphor  ■  libe  odomr  when  oruised. 
Flowers  in  June,  greenish-yellow,  herma- 
phrodite, in  Bolitary  hoorj  pnbeaoent  or 
smooth  umbels.  Perianth  tube  very 
short,  with  6  nearly  equal  segments, 
Stamens  9. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  tree 
grows  only  6-20  ft.  high  in  this  oountrv 
and  cannot  be  considered  hardy  for  norta 
of  the  Thames  VoUey.  It  may  be  grown 
against  a  south  wall  in  rioh  sandy  loom, 
so  that  it  obtains  as  much  heat  and 
shelter  aa  possible.  In  the  south  of 
England  and  Ireland  it  should  prove 
fairly  hardy  in  ordinary  winters.    It  may 


by  cnttingB  of  the  shoots  in 
early  summer  in  sandj  soil  under  glass, 
kept  close  and  ahaded  for  a  time.  Also 
from  seeds  if  obtainable.  The  leaves  are 
said  to  be  used  tor  making  *  Bay  '  water. 

LAURUS  (Bat  Laurkl).— A  genus 
contwning  two  apecies  of  evergreen  trees 
with  alternate  penniveined  leavea  and 
diceoioQS  or  hermaphrodite  flowers  in 
clusters  or  short  racemes.  Perianth  4-6- 
lobed.  Stamens  in  the  male  flowers  12 
or  more,  all  fertile,  rarely  8;  ataminodee 
in  female  flowera  often  4.  Fruit  an  ovoid 
fleahy  berry,  aurraonded  by  the  peraiatent 
base  of  the  perianth. 

L.  nobilia  (Vietor'i  Laurtl  or  3vMei 
Bay  Tree). — A  well-known  ornamental 
and  aromatic  evergreen  tree  or  shmb 
80-60  ft.  high  in  ita  native  state  in  8. 
Europe.  Leavee  oblong  lance-shaped 
acute,  veined,  pleasantly  scented,  and 
having  a  somewhat  bitter  bnt  aromatio 
taste.  Flowers  in  early  summer,  yellow- 
ish, inoonspiououe.  There  is  a  narrow- 
leaved  variety  called  anguttifoUa. 

Cultv/ra  and  Propagation. —  This 
Victor's  or  Bay  Laurel  most  not  be  con- 
fused with  what  is  commonly  known  aa  the 
Cherry  Laurel  (Prunut  Ltmro-Cenuu*) 
described  at  p.  860,  or  Portugal  Laurd 
(Prunu*  lutitaaica),  p.  860.  It  is  praoti- 
oally  hardy  in  most  parts  of  the  oonnlry, 
although  it  is  not  infrequently  out  down 
with  severe  frosts  in  bleak  situations-  For 
some  ressan  or  other  it  is  not  thought 
ao  much  of  by  British  as  by  Continental 
gardeners,  and  in  thia  country  ia  often 
Been  amotfaered  in  shrubberies  instead  of 
being  planted  in  groups  or  beds  by  itself, 
or  as  isolated  specimens.  It  thrives  in 
rich,  sandy,  well-drained  loam,  eapeoially 
in  warm  places  sheltered  from  bleak  and 
biting  winds.  It  may  be  increased  in 
early  summer  by  cuttings  of  the  shoots 
inswted  in  sandy  soil  under  a  handli^ht, 
kept  close  and  shaded  for  a  short  time 
until  they  have  rooted.  Aa  may  be  aeen 
from  the  botanical  characters  of  Uie  genua, 
the  Sweet  Bay  may  have  either  diiEoiona 
or  hermaphrodite  Howera.  In  the  former 
case  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  plant  with 
female  flowers  fertilised  by  the  poUen 
frvm  an  hermaphrodite  or  stamen -bearing 
plant  before  seeds  can  be  produced. 
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XCIX.    PROTEACEiE— Protea  Order 

An  order  of  shnihB  and  trees  with  alternate  or  scattered,  rarely  opposite  or 
whorled  leaves,  entire,  coarsely  toothed,  or  sometimes  on  the  same  plant 
pinnately  cut  or  decompound,  very  often  leathery.  Stipules  none.  Flowers 
axillary  or  racemose  or  in  dense  terminal  spikes,  hermaphrodite  or  polygamous 
or  dicecious  by  abortion.  Perianth  inferior,  4-  lobed  or  toothed.  Stamens  4. 
Fruit  dry  and  woody,  1-cetled,  1-  or  more  seeded. 

GREVILI.EA.— A  f[enus  of  treeB  or  CuUure  dc.  M  above.   Thia  is  hardier 

ahruba  with  aJtemate  scattered,  variously      than  G.  robtuta,  and  may  be  raised  from 


shaped  leaves.  Flowers  regular 
regular,  hermaphrodite.  Perianth  tube 
slider  and  Btraigbt,  or  dilated  at  the 
base,  and  recurved    below  the    oblique 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Only  a 
few  n>eaie8  are  fit  for  outdoor  cultivation, 
but  they  cannot  be  considered  hardy  even 
in  mUd  winters,  except  in  the  mildest 
parts  of  the  south  coast.  They  floQiish 
m  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  are  best 
grown  in  greenhonses  from  October  to 
(he  end  of  May.  There  are  about  160 
species  of  GrevUlea,  and  many  of  thsm 
would  probably  prove  as  hard;  as  those 
mentioned  if  tried. 

G.  robnsta.  —  This  is  a  popular  and 
handsome  plant,  native  of  Australia,  and 
by  continually  growing  on  from  one 
year  to  another  will  reach  a  height  of 
8-10  ft.  It  has  twice  pinnate  leaves  with 
ovate  smooth  segments,  whitish  beneath. 
Flowers   in    June,  orange,  in    panieled 


Culture  and,  Propagation. — It  may 
be  grown  in  pots  from  year  to  year,  and 
from  Jone  to  October  it  may  be  sunk 
into  the  lawn  or  the  border  and  left  to 
take  care  of  itseU,  so  Ions  as  it  is  not 
allowed  to  want  for  water  during  the  hot 
summer  months.  In  mild  winters  it  will 
stand  fairly  well,  or  rather  the  tops  will 
become  injured  and  new  shoots  spring 
from  the  base.  But  once  the  main  shoot 
is  injured  the  graceful  symmetry  of  the 
plant  is  spoiled.  Easily  raised  &om  seeds 
sown  in  autumn  or  spring  in  gentle  heat 
in  sandy  loam  and  peat.  This  species  is 
grown  chiefly  for  its  graceful  Fern-like 
appearance,  and  is  avaluable  plant  for  pro- 
ducing sub-tropical  effects  in  the  garden. 

G.  rosmarinifolia.  -  -  A  pretty  Australian 
busby  species  about  4  ft.  high,  with  Unear 
Rosemary-like  leaves  and  terminal  clusters 
of  red  flowers  in  summer. 


'  oattings. 

G.  sulphnrea.  —  This  is  the  hardiest 
ap«cies  of  all,  but  even  it  is  easily  injured 
by  frost.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  variety 
of  the  Australian  Q.  juniperina,  an  erect 
or  spreading  bush  with  linear  rigid  sharp- 
pointed  Juniper-like  leaves,  and  pale  ^freen 
or  yeUow  flowers  more  or  less  tmged 
with  red.  The  distinguishing  feature  of 
aulphttrea  chiefly  lies  in  the  absence  of 
the  red  tint  from  the  pale  yellow  flowers. 

Cultwre  Sc,  as  above. 

EMBOTHRIUM.— A  small  genoa 
of  ornamental  evergreen  shrubs  with 
scattered  leathery  entire  leaves,  and 
slightly  irregular  hermaphrodite  flowers  in 
dense  termmal  racemes.  Perianth-tabe 
oylindrical,  at  length  divided  or  cleft,  and 
having  an  ovoid  or  globose,  oblique  or 
recurved  limb.  Fruit  a  stalked  oblong 
leathery  and  rather  woody  follicolos. 

£.  cocdneum  (Fire  Buth). — A  bean- 
tifiil  shrub,  native  of  the  Andes,  some- 
times reaching  a  height  of  20  ft.  or  more 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country.  It 
has  simple  entire  oblong  leaves,  and  long 
drooping  racemes  of  orange -scarlet  flowers 
during  the  early  summer  months.  Peri- 
anth cylindrical  or  tubular,  with  a  roundish 
4-cleft  limb  bearing  the  sessile  anthers  on 


the 


lobes 


CiiUwre  and  PTopaga,ti(m. — The  Elm- 
bothrium  succeeds  liest  in  a  sandy  psat, 
and  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  of  the 
ripened  shoots  inserted  in  "■"'l'"'  soil 
under  a  handlight,  and  kept  oloee  and 
shaded  for  a  short  time  until  rooted. 

Except  in  the  south  of  England  and 
Ireland  this  fine  plant  cannot  be  con- 
sidered hardy.  Even  in  these  favoured 
spots  it  has  been  injured  severely  by  boat, 
and  in  other  parts  nas  not  been  touched 
by  over  W  of  frost  in  the  same  county. 
In  the  Thames  Valley  and  aronnd  Londiui 
three  or  four  degrees  of  frost  cause  injury. 
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C.    THYMELjEACE/E"Mezereon  Order 

Ad  order  consisting  chiefly  of  trees  or  shrubs,  very  rarely  a,niiuaJ  slender 
herbs,  with  a,  tough  fibrous  bark,  and  opposite  or  often  alternate  or  soattered 
leaves,  and  no  stipules.  Flowers  regular,  hermaphrodite,  or  polygamous  or 
dioecious  by  abortion,  and  borne  in  terminal  or  axillary  epikea  or  heads. 
Perianth  inferior  tubular  bell-shaped,  vrith  i  or  5  more  or  less  equal  sproEid- 
ing  lobes.  Stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  perianth  lobes.  Ovary  sessile 
or  shortly  stalked,  entire,  1-2-oelled.     Fruit  a  nut,  berry,  or  drupe. 

This  order  contains  about  360  species,  only  a  few  of  which  are  of  garden 
value. 

kept  in  (he  same  temperatare  until  eMab- 
liihed,  after  which  as  much  light  aai 
ail  as  possible  should  be  given  to  harden 
them  off. 

Some  of  the  more  tender  Daphnes  are 
grafted  on  Btooks  of  the  hardier  aorts,  such 
as  the  Mezerean,  and  ace  often  forced 
into  flower  a  little  earlier  than  usual  by 
placing  them  in  heat  in  early  spring. 
When  seeds  ore  ripened  they  may  he 
sown  in  sandy  peat  aud  loam  iu  oold 
frames  or  in  warm  sheltered  borders  in 


DAPHHE.~A  genus  of  erect  or  trail- 
ing shrubs  with  scattered,  clustered,  or 
distant  perdsteut  or  deciduous  leaves, 
and  hermaphrodite  fragrant  flowers,  in 
heads  or  very  short  racemes  from  the 
leaf-axils  or  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
Periauth  tube  cylindrical,  often  broader 
at  (he  base,  with  4  spreading  lobes  naked 
inside  the  throat.  Stamens  8  in  two 
TOWS,  enclosed  by  the  tnbe  or  the  upper 
ones  scarcely  protruding.  Ovary  seesile 
or  nearly  so ;  style  short  or  none,  with  a 
large  capitate  stigma.    Fruit  a  more  or      autnmn,  and  the  seedling  may  be  trans- 


less  fleshy  or  leathery  roundish  ovoid 
oblong  berry. 

Culture  and  Propagalion.  —  The 
Daphnes  are  for  the  most  part  excellent 
spring- flowering  shmbs  and  are  snitable 
for  the  shrubbery,  border,  or  roek  garden, 
according  to  theiroatural  habit  of  growth. 
They  flourish  in  sandy  loam  enriched 
with  decomposed  manure  or  leaf  soil,  and 
when  grown  in  maSBes  or  groups  are  very 
effective  when  in  bloom. 

They  may  be  increased  by  layering 
the  lower  branches  in  summer.  The 
old  soil  may  be  removed  to  a  depth  of 
2  or  8  inches,  and  replaced  by  a  flue 
sandy  oompOB(  to  within  a  couple  of  inches 
of  the  (ops  of  the  shoots.  The  following 
spring  the  compost  should  be  corefolly 
removed,  the  layers  severed,  potted  into 
fine  soil,  and  placed  in  cold  firames  until 
well  established. 

Cuttings  of  the  ripened  shoots  or  side 
growths  will  root  in  sandy  peat  in  autumn 
luder  handlights  or  cold  frames  kept 
close  and  shaded  for  a  time.  If  placed 
in  pots,  they  can  easily  be  moved  mto  a 
warm  greenhouse  early  in  the  new  year, 
and  the  increased  temperature  will  stimu- 
late the  formation  of  roots.  The  young 
pluita  may  then  be  potted  up  ungly  and 


planted  the  following  sprmg  or  autunm  if 
large  enough  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  best  kinds  for  the  open  air.  D.  indica 
is  grown  in  greenhouaes,  and  is  greatly 
esteemed  for  the  fragrance  of  its  purple 
blossoms,  which  appear  in  early  sprmg. 

D.  alpiaa. — A  low  branching  shrub, 
about  2  ft.  high,  native  of  the  European 
Alps.  Leaves  lanoe-ahaped,  bluntish, 
somewhat  woolly  beneath.  Flowers  from 
May  to  July,  white,  very  fragrant,  sessile, 
iu  terminal  clusters. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  Suitable  for  the 
rock  garden  in  light  sandy  peat  loam  and 
leaf  soil. 

D.  altaica.— A  Siberian  ahrub  1-8  ft. 
high,  with  obovate  lance-shaped  smooth 
leaves  of  a  somewhat  glaucous  and 
yellowish  green,  especially  when  young. 
Flowers  in  April,  white,  scentless,  sessile, 
about  S  in  a  terminal  umbel. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Bock  garden 
01  shrubbery. 

D.  blagayana. — A  beautiful  evergreen 
about  1  ft.  high,  native  of  the  eastern 
European  mountains,  and  having  smooth 
alternate  lance-shaped  leaves.  Flowers 
in  April,  white,  fragrant,  in  dense  terminal 
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Culture  and  Propagation. — A  good 
rock  plant  in  well-drauied  sandj  soil  and 
leaf  mould,  Bnrroundod  by  rocks  uid 
BtonsH  over  which  its  branches  may 
Btri^gle.  These  branches  maj  be  pegged 
down  and  layered  in  spring,  and  either 
left  until  the  following  Hpring,  or  de- 
tached in  autumn  and  potted  up  and  kept 
in  cold  frames. 

D.  Cneonun  [Garland  Floteer). — A 
beantifol  trailing  Enropean  apeoiea  about 
1  ft.  high  with  smooth  lance- shaped 
mnoronate  leaves  about  1  in.  long. 
Flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  again 
in  September,  bright  pink  or  deep  rose, 
Bweet-scent«d,  in  large  terminal  clusters. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This  is 
essentially  a  rock  plant  but  ma;  also  be 
nsed  viui  good  effect  in  the  front  of 
borders  or  shrubberies.  It  floariehea  in 
sandy  peat,  in  not  too  dry  a  position,  and 
takes  a  rather  long  time  to  develop  into 
fine  elnmps.  To  be  effective  several 
plants  should  be  placed  near  to  eaoh  other. 
Increased  by  layers  like  D.  blagayann. 

D.  Dauphinl  (D.  kyhrida). — A  prettj' 
(evergreen  Baphne  of  hybrid  origin,  its 
parents  being  D.  lerUea  from  S.  Europe, 
and  D.  odora,  from  China  and  Japan. 
The  sweet-scented  reddish -purple  flowers 
are  freely  jovdnced  during  Uie  spring  and 
summer  months,  and  look  han£ome 
against  the  deep  green  fbUage. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  This  plant  is 
fairly  hardy,  and  will  succeed  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom  against  a  south  wall. 

D.  Genkwa. — A  Japanese  deciduous 
slimb  2-8  ft.  high,  having  opposite  lance- 
shaped  leaves,  and  rather  large  clusters  of 
frararant  lilac  flowers  in  March  and  April 
before  the  leaves  have  developed. 

Culture  dc.  ae  above.  This  species  is 
hardy  in  the  mildest  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
but  may  require  a  little  protection  in  other 
parts  in  severe  winters. 

D.  glomerat*.— A  dwarf  Canoasian 
shrubsomewhatresemblingD.  i^a^a^oTui. 
The  stems  are  leafless  except  at  the  tops, 
which  are  crowned  by  a  rosette  of  bluntly 
oblanceolate  leaves,  among  which  the 
clusters  or  tunbels  of  lilac-purple  flowers 
appear  in  spring. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above. 

D.  Gnidiiim. — A  native  of  eonth-weet 
Eorope  about  2  ft.  high  with  linear  lanoe- 
shapod  evergreen  leaves  having  a  cuspi- 


date tip.    Flowers  from  June  to  Augnst, 
piok,  sweet-scented,  in  terminal  panided 


Culture  de.  as  above. 

D.  Lanreola  (Spurge  Laurel). — A  dis- 
tinct British  and  European  evergreen 
shrub  8-4  feet  high,  characterised  by 
having  the  branches  leafy  only  towards 
the  lop.  Leaves  2-5  in.  long,  leathery, 
obovat«  lance  -  shaped,  acute,  almost 
stalklesB,  and  of  a  glossy  shining  green. 
Flowers  from  January  to  April,  sweet- 
scented,  yellowish -green,  in  drooping 
clusters  from  the  upper  leaf  axils. 

Culture  and  Propagation,  —  This 
species  grows  and  flowers  well  nnder  trees, 
but  cannot  be  considered  particularly 
handsome.  Its  ovoid  black  berries  about 
i  in.  in  diameter  are  very  poisonous. 


{Comnum  Mexereon). — 
A  well-known  British  shrub  3-4  ft.  high 
with  deciduous  obovate  or  spooD'shaped 
lanceolate  acute  stalked  leaves  2-8  in, 
long.  Flowers  mostly  in  threes,  and 
also  in  pairs  and  fours,  from  February  (« 
April,  very  fragrant,  pink  or  red,  appear- 
ing before  the  leaves,  and  snooeeded  by 
bright  red  ovoid  berries  i  in.  acrosa  There 
is  also  a  variety  with  white  flowers,  and 
others  with  double  ones.  In  some 
seasons  the  flowers  appear  in  autamn  aa 
well  as  in  spring. 

Culture  amd  Propagatitm.  —  The 
Mezereon  flourishes  in  ordinary  soil  in 
open  sunny  situations.  Its  acrid  bark  is 
much  used  in  medicine.  In  favonrobla 
spots  seedlings  appear  from  self-sown 
seeds  in  spring,  and  may  be  trans- 
planted in  autumn. 

D.  oleoides.  — ^An  evergreen  ahmb 
about  8-4  ft.  high,  native  of  south-east 
Europe,  and  having  obovate  lonce-shaped 
glossy  green,  bristle- tipped  leaves.  Plow- 
era  in  April,  white,  in  small  terminal 
clusters  surrounded  by  leaves.  The 
variety  neapolilana.  flowers  even  earlier 
than  the  type,  from  which  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  absence  of  hairs  or 
down  on  the  under  surface  of  tbe  leaves. 

D.fioninna  u  a  form  of  this,  with  a 
compact  habit,  dark  green  leaves,  and 
pur^e-pink  flowers,  which  are  produced 
in  June  and  often  late  ii 

Culture  /te.  as  above 
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some  glossy  greeo  leaves  and  on  abun- 
dance of  pretty  rosy  flowers,  prodnoed  in 
Bnmmer  and  aatumn. 

CuUur*  ife.  aa  above.  Ic  is  well  snited 
for  the  rock  garden,  and  flouriBheB  in 
p«Bty  Boil  among  limestone  rooks. 

D.  pMitica. — A  fine  evergreen  shrub 
4-G  ft.  nigh,  native  of  eastern  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor.  Leaves  smooth,  obovate, 
lanoe-shaped.  Flowers  in  April  and  May, 
greenish  ■  yellow,  fragrant,  in  many- 
flowered  upright  olnstere,  two  on  a  ataUi. 
There  is  a  very  rare  form  having  varie- 
gated leaves. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  speoies, 
like  D.  La/ureola,  is  excellent  for  shady 
spots  under  trees. 

D.  Mikea  {D.  eoUina).^kn  erect 
evergreen  Italian  shrub  2-8  it.  high,  with 
obovate  leaves,  smooth  and  shining  green 
abova.  stiflly  hairy  beneath.  Flowers 
from  January  to  June,  pinkish,  in  ter- 
minal olnsters,  and  having  a  silky  hairy 
calyx. 

Cutture  lie.  as  above. 


boahee   and    characterised    by   stalklesa 
somewhat  spoon-shaped    linear    leaves. 
Flowers  in  June  and  July,  rosy-purple, 
sweet- scented,  in  terminal  dusters. 
Citlture  dc.  as  above. 

DIRCA  (Lbatherwood).  —  A  genus 
with  only  two  species  of  branching  shrubs 
with  alternate  deoidaous  membrauous 
leaves.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  with  a 
petal-like  perianth,  tubular  at  the  base, 
contracted  above  the  ovary,  and  having 
a  truncate  sinuate  or  very  shortly  4-cleft 
noQ -spreading  limb.  Stamens  eight,  pro- 
trading.  Ovary  sessile,  smooth;  style 
thread-like,  protruding.  Fruit  a  naked 
bor^. 

D.  palnstris. — A  much -branched  North 
American  ahrub  2-5  ft.  high,  having  the 
habit  of  a  miniature  tree,  and  bearing 
alternate  lance-shaped  oblong  palo  green 
leaves,  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  in  March, 
before  the  leaves  appear,  yellowish,  in 
terminal  clusters,  the  protruding  yellow 
stamens  being  conspicuous. 

GuUwre  and  PropagatioTi.—'Yhaa  dis- 
tinct plant  thrives  in  a  moist  cool  peaty 


soil,  and  may  be  increased  by  layer 
the  Daphnes  or  by  imported  seeOA. 


Uke 


CI.    EL.«AGNACE^-01easter  Order 

An  order  ooneiating  o£  trees  or  shrubs  more  or  less  covered  with  minute 
silvery  or  brownish  scurfy  scales.  Leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  entire, 
penniveined,  without  stipules.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  1-eexed  and  often 
dioecious,  borne  in  axillary  oluaters,  panicles,  or  catkins.  Braota  small 
deoidnoos.  Perianth  in  the  hermaphrodite  or  female  flowers  tubulEir,  con- 
stricted and  persistent  above  the  ovary,  deoiduons  higher  up,  2-4-lobed  or 
rairely  trunoate.  Stamens  4  alternating  with  the  lobes,  or  8  opposite  and 
alternate.  Staminodes  in  female  flowers  none.  Ovary  sessile  at  the  base  or 
the  perianth,  1-oelled.  Style  terminal,  linear  or  dilated  above,  oblique, 
stigmatose  on  one  side.  Fruit  saperior,  1-celled,  1-seeded,  enclosed  in  the 
perianth  tube. 

This  order  contains  only  the  3  genera  described  below,  and  about  20 
species. 


EUEAGNUS  (O1.BASTBB  ;  Wiu> 
Ulivb). — 'A  genus  of  trees  or  slirubs  often 
oovered  wiu  silvery  scales,  and  having 
(Kiposite  stalked  entire  leaves,  and  herma- 
phrodite flowers  in  clusters,  or  soUtary 
m  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Perianth  bell- 
or  a^ver-shaped.  Stamens  4.  Fruit  a 
spurious  dmpe  formed  by  the  fleshy 
perianth  tube  enolotdng  a  one-seeded  nut. 


CultuTe  airtd  Propagation. — The  Ole- 
asters flourish  in  ordinary  good  garden 
soil  that  is  not  too  moist  or  in  too  shady 
a  sitoation.  They  are  not  yet  very  wefi 
known,  although  some  have  been  in  onlti. 
vation  for  many  years,  and  are  beautiful 
shrubs.  Inoreose  is  effected  by  means  of 
seeds,  cuttings,  or  layers,  and  sometimes 
by  grafting.    Cnttdngs  of  the  half-ripeced 
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wood  root  in  sandy  soil  in  close  shaded 
cold  b^es  or  under  handlighte  abont 
Jane  and  July. 

E.  Migustifolia  {Jerutakm  Willow). 
A  beaatiful  decidooaB  Bpocies  allied  to  JB. 
hortentWy  native  of  south-east  Europe. 
often  attaining  tree-like  proportions  with 
a  trunk  as  much  as  a  foot  in  diameter 
near  the  base.  Leaves  long  lance-shaped, 
Willow -like,  greyish -green  above,  eilvery 
white    beneath.     Flowers 


fosion,    and    encceeded     ,  „    , 

fruits  which  are  sweet  and  pleasant  to 
the  taste,  and  abound  in  a  dry  mealy 
sugary  substance. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  A  good  shrub 
for  dry  poor  Bondy  boUb.  Xncreaaed  by 
seeds,  cuttings,  and  layers. 

E.  argentCK  (E.  ca/nadeTimt). — Silver 
Berry  or  Miaiouri  Silver  Tree. — Abeanti- 
ful  ^irnb,  8-10  ft,  high,  native  of  the 
upper  MiBBouri  valley,  and  recognised  by 
itB  oval  oblong  wavy  silvery- white  leaves. 
Flowers  in  July  and  August,  yeUow, 
fragrant,  tubular,  in  nodding  axillary 
olusters,  succeeded  by  roundish,  silvery, 
ribbed,  dry  mealy  edible  fruits. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above.  This  species  is 
often  confoeed  with  Sltej^herdia  argenUa 
described  below  (p.  781).  It  is  sometimes 
injured  by  a  few  degrees  of  frost. 

E.  glabra  (E.  reJUxaf.—Aa  evergreen 
Japanese  shrub,  8-6  ft.  high,  with  ovate 
oblong  taper-pointed  leaves,  green  and 
smooth  above  when  old,  and  covered  with 
rcsty-red  scales  beneath.  Flowers  in 
autumn,  whitish,  almost  solitary  in  the 
leaf  aiils.  There  is  a  form  called  varie- 
gaia,  having  the  leaves  irregularly  mar- 
gined with  pale  yellow. 

Culture  itc.  as  above,  E.  glabra 
grows  freely  in  light  sandy  soil,  and 
makes  a  ^e  compact  bush  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years. 

E.  hoitensis. — A  handsome  deciduous 
tree  native  of  south-east  Europe,  east  Asia 
&0.,  growing  16-20  ft.  high  in  a  wild  state, 
and  having  more  or  less  spiny  smooth 
brown  branches.  Leaves  lanee-shaped, 
2-S  in.  long,  covered  with  hoary  stellate 
hairs.  Flowers  in  early  summer,  yellow, 
fragrant,  solitary  or  3-4  tc^etber,  and 
succeeded  by  roundish  edible  fruit  which 
is  much  prized  by  the  inhabitants  of  its 
native  country. 

Culture  tie.  as  above. 


E.   loogipes   (E.  edvlit ;   B.   eritpa; 

B.  odorata  eduli*;  E.  rotwndifolia). — 
An  ornamental  Japanese  shrab,  about 
8  ft.  high,  with  deep  reddish -brown 
branches  famished  with  deciduous 
leathery  leaves,  dark  green  above,  silvery- 
white  beneath.  Flowers  in  siinuner, 
succeeded  in  autumn  by  closters  of  long- 
stalked,  bri|^t  orange-red,  juicy  fruits, 
covered  with  minute  white  dots  and  hav- 
ing  a  sharp,  rather  pungent,  and  agree- 
able flavour.  Pheasants,  blackbirds  &c. 
are  very  fond  of  the  fruits  and  will  soon 
strip  a  bush  unless  it  is  netted.  It  is  a 
very  hardy  species,  and  is  now  called  E. 
miMfirrra. 

Culture  /fc.  as  above. 

E.  macrophjlla.  —  A  distinot  ever- 
green bushy  Japanese  and  Chinese 
species,  about  6  ft.  high  in  cultivation  but 
said  to  attain  tree-like  proportions  in  a 
wild  state.  Leaves  large,  roundish  ovate, 
about  8  in.  long,  smooth  and  greyish- 
green  above,  covered  with  silvery  scales 
beneath.  Flowers  in  autumn,  cTeeniah- 
yellow,  in  clusters.  One  of  the  peeu- 
Uarities  of  this  speoiea  consists  in  the 
leaves  having  the  edge  curled  upwards, 
thus  showing  streaks  of  the  silvery  under 
surface. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

£.  pungens. — A  pretty  Japanese  ever- 
green shrub  about  6  ft.  higb,  with  spiny 
branches  and  oblong  wavy  leaves,  smooth 
and  greyiah-green  above,  silvery  beneath. 
Flowers  late  in  summer,  yellowish,  one 
or  two  together  in  the  leaf  axils.  The 
variety  variegata  is  a  handsome  bush 
with  loaves  irregularly  bordered  with  pole 
yellow.  E.  Simoni  tricolor  is  a  varie- 
gated form  having  the  leaves  bordered 
with  dark  green,  the  centres  being  green- 
ish or  golden-yellow,  and  aurea  is  a  hand- 
some shrub  with  brown  young  branchea 
and  leaves  variegated  with  green  and  gold, 
the  latter  colour  sometimeH  predominating. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

E,  iimbellata  (£.  parvifolia).  —  A 
beautiful  bushy  shrub  found  in  a  wild 
state  from  the  Himalayas  to  China  and 
Japan.  The  leaves  are  deep  green  when 
old,  but  in  a  young  state  are  mlvery.grey 
above  and  white  beneath  ;  in  mild  dis- 
tricts they  are  persistant  for  one  or  more 
seasons,  but  in  cold  locoUties  deciduoua. 
The  creamy  white  flowers  appear  in  Jnne 
in  great  profusion. 

Culture  dte.  as  above. 
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HIPPOPHAE  (Sba  Bockthobh  ; 
Sallow  Thobn).  —  There  ia  only  one 
speoies  belonging  to  thin  genuH  : — 

H.  rhwnnoidea.— This  ia  a  beantifol 
deciduous  ehmb  1-8  A.  high,  foond  grow- 
ing wild  ocoMioTtally  on  the  eulem  eea- 
•hoFM  of  England,  and  natDraUeed  here 
and  there  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Branches  ending  in  a  apine,  and  bearing 
leaves  1-2  in.  long,  lengthening  after  the 
Sowers  nave  withered  to  8  in.,  dull  green 
above,  flilvery-white  beneath.  Flowers  in 
May  on  the  old  wood,  the  male  ones 
minute  in  axillary  clnsters ;  tlie  female 
6owers  solitary,  on  separate  plants. 
Perianth  2-parted.  Stamens  i.  Fmit 
^  in.  in  diameter,  enclosed  in  the  loondish 
or  oblong  orange-yellow  perianth  tube. 
The  Himalayan  form  H.  talicifoUa  seems 
to  bo  a  geogTBphicsl  form  of  the  Sea 
Back  thorn. 

Culture  and  Pr opay a  (iom.^Althoiigh 
wild  near  the  sandy  seaahores,  and  valn- 
abla  as  a  cultivated  plant  in  such  locali- 
ties, the  Sea  Buokuiom  enjoys  better 
treatment  in  good  inland  garden  soil,  and 
responds  by  forming  beautiful  silvery' 
white  bushes  studded  with  orange-yellow 
berries  in  September  and  October.  As 
the  male  and  female  flowers  are  borne 
on  separate  plants,  seeds  in  any  quantity 
can  only  be  obtained  by  bavmg  the 
pollen  transferred  by  the  wind  or  hand 
Crom  the  staminate  to  the  pistillate 
tlowere. 

The  Sea  Bnokthom  when  folly  es- 
tablished prodoces  snokers  freely,  and  by 
detaching  these  with  as  mnch  root  as 
possible  the  stock  can  be  inoreased. 
Layers  during  the  sommer  may  also  be 
made,  and  cnttings  of  the  half-ripened 
shoots  will  root  in  cold  frames  during 
the    sommer    months.     Seeds   may    be 


sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  in  spring  in  cold 
frames,  and  plants  may  also  be  obtained 
from  cnttings  of  the  roots. 

SHEPHERDIA.— A  genus  contain- 
ing 8  apeoiee  of  scaly  slmibs  or  small 
trOBB,  with  opposite  stalked  oblong  entire 
leaves.  Flowers  dimcions  (i.«.  male  and 
female  on  different  plants),  small,  very 
shortly  spioate  or  raoemose,  opposite  the 
small  bracts  at  the  side  of  the  raohis. 
Perianth  4-parted.  Stamens  8  in  the  male 
flowers,  reduced  to  glands  in  the  female 
flowers.  Fruit-bearing  perianth  persist- 
ent at  the  base,  berry-uke. 

Culivre  and  Propagation. — The  Shep- 
herdias  require  the  same  treatment  a» 
the  Elteagnut  and  Hippophae  described 
above.  They  are  all  natives  of  Canada 
and  the  N.  United  States. 

S.  argentea,  (Buffalo  Berry;  Bet/ 
Stwi  Tree;  Babbit  Berry).— A  rather  tall 
shrub  01  small  tree  distingnished  by  its 
□arrow  elliptic  tapering  silveiy  •  white- 
leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  which  appear 
in  April,  and  are  succeeded  in  due  course 
by  edible  scarlet  berries  which  have  a 
pleasant  acid  taste.  Only  the  pistillate 
or  female  flowers  bear  the  berries,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Sea  Buckthorn.    Although 

C'e  distinct,  this  species  is  often  con- 
d  with  the  hermaphrodite  flowered 
Eleeagnut  argenlea  (see  above,  p.  780). 

Culture  ife.  as  above.  Increased  by 
seeds,  layers,  suckers,  or  cuttings. 

S.  canadenaia. — A  shrub  ft-6  ft.  high 
with  elliptic  or  ovate  leaves,  nearly  naked 
and  green  above,  and  covered  with  a 
silvery  down  and  rusty  scurfy  scales  be- 
neath. Flowers  in  May,  yellowish, 
covered  with  rusty  scales,  and  succeeded 
by  orange-red  insipid  berries. 

CuUiire  ic.  as  above. 


CII.    LORANTHACE.«-MisUetoe  Order 

An  order  of  evergreen  Bhrubs  which  depend  for  their  existence  on  the 
elaborated  sap  of  other  dicotyledonous  trees,  into  the  bark  and  wood  of  whioh 
they  strike  their  roots.  They  are  very  rarely  erect  trees  or  shrubs,  growing 
in  soil.  Leaves  opposite  or  rarely  alternate,  entire,  often  Sat,  thiok,  and 
leathery.  Stipules  none.  Mowers  regular,  hermaphrodite,  or  1-sexed. 
Perianth  segments  8-6,  rarely  2,  with  an  equal  number  of  stamens.  Fruit 
a  juioy  inferior  1-oelled  I-aeeded  berry. 

VISCUU    (Mistlbtob).  —  A    genus 
containing   about  80   species  of  shrubs 
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flat  Eind  i»ther  thick,  and  BOmetiin«B  i6- 
dnced  to  minulo  teeth  or  scales.  Flowera 
dicecioQS  or  moiKBirioiu  (th&t  ia,  the  eta- 
minate  and  pistillate  Rowers  are  separate, 
and  may  be  borne  either  on  the  same 
(moa(eciouB)or  different  (diceoiaaB)plaD(H). 
Perianth  8-4-parted  in  the  female  flowers, 
and  adnate  to  the  inferior  ovary.  Berry 
l-seeded,  naked  or  crowned  with  the 
perianth  lobes. 

V.  album  (Common  MUtletoe).~K 
well-known  British  parasitic  shrub  form- 
ing smooth  yellow  -  green  maases  of 
roundish  forked  and  knotted  stems,  bear- 
ing obovate  lance-shaped  leaves  1-8  in. 
long.  Flowers  from  March  to  Ma^, 
green,  inconspicaona,  succeeded  by  ovoid 
or  roundish  semi-transparent  bemes  filled 
with  a  sticky  juice  and  ripe  at  Christmaa 

As  a  garden  plant,  the  Mistletoe 
scarcely  deserves  a  place  in  this  work 
at  all,  as  it  has  no  particular  beauty  to 
d  it.    The  sentiment  attaching 


to  its  use  at  Christmas  time,  however, 
renders  it  at  least  one  of  the  very  best 
known  plants  in  the  hiogdom.  Tons  oi 
it  are  sent  to  Covent  Garden  Maritct 
every  season,  and  for  a  brief  period  and 
special  purposes  good  prices  are  realised. 

The  Mistletoe  is  found  growing  more 
frequently  perhaps  on  the  Apple  tree 
than  any  other,  although  Druid  legends 
always  associate  it  with  the  Oak.  It  is 
also  found  on  Poplars  (except  the  Lorn- 
bardy  one).  Limes,  Hawthorns,  Maples, 
Mountain  Ash,  Cedars,  Oaks,  and  several 
other  trees,  including  the  Peach,  the  Hop 
Hombefmi  {0»tTya),  and  the  False  Acacia. 

Culture  arid  Propagation. — The  seed 
may  be  carefully  inserted  in  a  slit  eut  in 
the  bark.  The  slimy  juice  around  the 
seed  helps  it  to  stick  in  the  slit,  but  unlesa 
protected  with  a  little  canvas  or  other 
covering  for  a  short  time,  birds  are  very 
apt  to  discover  its  whereabouts  and 
purloin  it.  Care  should  be  taken  not  (o 
crush  (he  seed  when  placing  it  inmde  the 


cm.  EUPHORBIACEiE-SpurKewort  Order 

A  very  large  order  ot  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  annual  and  perennial,  r 
able  for  their  thick  nsilky  and  often  poisonouB  juice.  Leaves  various,  alternate 
or  opposite,  undivided,  entire,  toothed  or  lobed.  Flowers  1-eexed,  monceoioaB 
or  dicccious,  usually  regular  and  minute.  Perianth  often  small,  sometunes 
none,  or  2-5-lobed.  Stamens  various  in  number,  1  or  more,  sometimes  very 
numerous.  Ovary  2-3-Iobed;  styles  2-3,  with  entire  or  lobed  stigmas. 
Fruit  capsular,  2  -3-oelIed  ;  oells  1-2-Beeded. 

This  extensive  order  contains  about  3,000  species,  mostly  natives  ot 
tropical  countries,  and  the  above  characteristics  apply  more  particularly  to 
the  plants  described  in  this  work. 


EUPHORBIA. — A  genus  of  annual 
or  perennial  herbs,  undorshrubs  or  shrubs 
with  milky  acrid  ^uice.  Leaves  alternate 
or  opposite,  undivided,  entire  or  rarely 
toothed.  Flowers  with  involucres,  ar- 
ranged in  terminal  cymes,  or  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  or  in  dichotomous  cymes  or 
racemes.  Involucre  oalyi-like,  regular  or 
scarcely  oblique,  bell-shaped  or  turbinate, 
with  4-5,  rarely  6-8,  entire  or  lacerated 
lobes.  Perianth  none,  but  represented 
by  the  involncral  lobes.  Male  flowers 
several  in  each  involucre,  each  having 
1  stamen  on  a  jointed  stalk.  Female 
flower  naked  on  an  etoni^ting  stalk  and 
protruding  from  the  centre  of  the  in- 
volucre.    Ovary  sessile  on  the  top  of  the 


stalk,  S-eelled,  vUb  8  more  or  less  distinct 
or  united  styles. 

Over  600  species  belong  (o  this  genus, 
but  very  few  of  them  ate  of  value  tor  the 
hardy  flower  garden,  although  several  are 
grown  in  greenhouses,  the  best  known 
being  E. /ulgeni  (or  jacquintafiora),  B. 
tplendena,  oaAE.pulcheTrvma — the  latter 
better  known  as  Foinsettia,  and  remaric- 
able  for  its  large  scarlet  leaf-like  bracts. 


blunt  leaves  lJ-3  in.  long,  the  upper  floral 
ones    opposite    and    small 
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dAooona  and  tinged  with  reddish- brown. 
Flowers  termionl,  the  brajiches  at  first 
being  8 -forked,  each  one  afterwarda 
2-foSL«d,  and  beitring  at  the  top  1-8 
flowers,  the  chief  beauty  of  which  Uea  in 
the  G  white  Btarry  oblong  obovate  bracts, 
leas  than  ^  in.  aerosH,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  stalked  female  flowers  are  dis- 
tinctly protruding.  There  is  a  superior 
and  somewhat  dwarfer  variety,  having 
rather  brooder  leaves  and  denser  heads  of 
flowers,  owing  to  the  white  bracts  being 
almost  iQond  or  broadly  obovate  ana 
touching  each  other.    It  might  be  colled 

Culture  amd  FTOpagaUon.—th.ia  seems 
to  be  R  new  garden  plont.  It  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  August  1899  in  the 
garden  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
at  Burford,  Dorking.  It  was  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  spring,  and  seems  to  be 
o  hardy  ^rennial,  thriving  in  ordinary 
garden  soil.  If  grown  in  large  mosseH 
it  would  look  very  fine,  the  white  bracts 
wbieh  ore  the  cburi  ohann  of  the  plant 
reminding  one  very  much  of  the  flowers 
of  Spiraa  media, 

E.  Cyporisaiaa  (Cypreti  Spurge). — A 
distinct  and  handsome  Enropsan  peren- 
nial 1-2  ft.  high,  easily  recognised  t>y  its 
linear  entire  dMp  green  leaves  orowdrd 
on  the  stems.  Flowers  in  eorly  summer, 
yellow,  produced  in  umbels  and  sup- 
ported by  about  20  heart-shapad  involn- 
oral  bnots,  often  yellow  in  colour. 

Culture  and  Fropagatitm.  —  This 
species  flouriahes  in  ordinary  good  and 
u-sll-drained  garden  soil,  and  is  naefiil  for 
borders,  banks,  morgins  of  shrubberies  or 
Toughish  parts  of  the  garden  iu  exposed 
sunny  spots.  It  may  be  inoreased  by 
seed  sown  in  cold  frames  when  ripe,  and 
also  by  division  in  spring. 

E.  L-athyria  {Caper  Spurge).  —  A 
British  biennial  8-4  fL  high  with  4- 
ranked  linear  oblong  glaucous  etalkless 
leaves  2--8  in.  long,  broader  at  the  base. 
Flowers  in  Jane  and  July,  inrTQimded  by 
ovate  lance-shaped  acute  bracts. 

CmUutc  tic.  as  above.  Suitable  for 
rough  places.    Inoreased  by  seeds. 

E.  Hyrnnites.  —  A  pretty  trailing 
species,  native  of  S.  Enropu,  with  fleshy 
concave,  pale  sea-green,  stalklese  leaves. 
Flowers  in  siunmer,  5-9  in  an  umbel 
surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  ovate  acute 
bracts. 


Culture  etc,  as  above  for  E.  Cypatii- 
»iai.    Borders  or  rookery.    Increased  by 

E.  portkndica.  —  Another  British 
species  with  a  cytindrio  perennial  root- 
stock  and  leathery  oblong  obovate  leaves 
\-\  in.  long,  borne  on  coloured  Stems 
6-18  in.  high.  Flowers  from  May  to' 
August,  surrounded  by  broadly  heart- 
shaped  bracts. 

CvMure  itc,  as  above.  InorsMCd  by 
division  or  seed.  Suitable  for  wild  or 
rough  parts  of  the  garden. 

E.  variegiata  (£.  marmnata).  —  A 
United  States  annual  18-24  in.  hig^  with 
whitish  forked  stems  and  altemate  stalked 
entire  oval  leaves,  the  lower  ones  grsen, 
die  upper  ones  traversed  by  wnitish 
nerves.  The  floral  leaves  white  with  a 
green  hue  on  each  side  of  the  midiib. 
Flowers  inconspicuous,  surrounded  by  a 
milky  white  or  greenish  involucre. 

E.  heterophyUa  is  another  N.  Ameri- 
can annual  with  somewhat  fiddle-shaped 
leaves,  and  red  floral  leaves  or  bracts. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  Chiefly  valu- 
able for  the  variegation  of  the  leave*  and 


BUXUS  (Box).— A  gsnns  of  smooth 
branching  shrubs  or  small  trees  with 
opposite  shortly  stalked  entire  leathery 
evergreen  leaves,  without  sUpuleB. 
Flowers  moncecions  in  oxillary  clusters 
or  spikes,  green.  Perianth  of  4  segments 
in  the  male,  and  6  segments  in  the  female 
flowers.  Stamens  4.  Capsule  ovoid, 
leathery,  crowned  with  the  S-horned  or 
beaked  styles. 


(Jtffnorca  Box), — A  hand- 
some tree  15-^  ft.  high,  native  of  tlie 
Mediterranean  region,  with  oblong  elliptic 
yellowish -green  leathery  leavoa  about 
•2  in.  long,  slightly  notched  at  the  mar^jin, 
arid  having  cartilaginous  edges. 

Culture  uiul  I'rapagaiion.  —  This 
S]i('cice  thrives  only  in  warm  Ught  soils, 
and  in  parts  of  8.E.  Europe  is  said  to 
attain  a  height  of  80  ft.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  it  will  stand  a  few  degrees 
of  frost  without  injury,  but  in  other  parts 
2  or  8  degrees  are  eulhcient  to  prove  its 
tenderness.  It  may  be  increased  by 
cuttings  and  layers  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Common  Box.  The  cuttings,  how- 
ever, should  be  protected  in  winter. 
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.    .  1   {Cotninon  Box).—k 

beautiful  and  well-known  evergreen  ahrab 
or  email  tree  8-11  ft.  higli,  and  a  true 
native  of  the  chalky  hUls  of  Kent,  Surrey, 
Buoke,  and  GlonceBter.  Leaves  }-l  in. 
loog,  oblong  blunt  or  retuse,  deep  Hhining 
green  and  leathery  in  texture.  Flowers 
in  April  and  May,  inconspicuous. 

"niere  are  several  varieties  of  the 
Conunon  Box,  the  best  known  being 
argentea  and  aurca,  having  the  leaves 
variegated  with  silver  and  gold  respec- 
tively ;  marginata,  leaves  edged  with 
yellow ;  myTti/olia,  a  roboet  form  with 
oblong,  rather  narrow  Myrtle-like  leaves  ; 
obcordala  vairitgala,  a  Japanese  form 
with  oboordate  variegated  leaves ;  Japo- 
nica  is  a  variable  plfoit  from  Japan,  but 
quite  hardy ;  rotmarinifolia  is  a  dwarf 
bush  with  slender  leaves  and  branches  ; 
tuffruticoia  the  very  dwarf  dense  form, 
usually  employed  for  Box  edgings  ;  and 
several  others  with  nurserymen's  names, 
supposed  to  desoribe  the  peculiarity  of  each. 

Owing  to  its  dense  habit  and  deep 
f^reen  masses  of  foliage,  the  Common  Bos 
has  always  been  a  favourite  in  English 
gardens.  It  stands  clipping  well,  and  for 
tbis  reason  was  at  one  time  hacked  about 
into  all  sorte  of  fantastic  shapes,  in  con- 
formity with  the  style  known  as '  topiary  ' 
gardemug.  To  see  it  at  its  best,  the 
Common  Box  should  be  grown  in  ex- 
posed sunny  situations  away  firom  trees, 
and  might  very  well  be  used  to  crest  small 
hills  or  mounds.  As  a  commercial  plant 
the  Box  is  very  valuable,  on  account  of 
its  beautiful  [mIs  yellow  wood  which  is 
heavier  than  that  of  any  other  European 
tree,  and  is  the  only  European  wood  that 
sinhs  in  wi^er. 

Culture  and  Propagaiion.-~-'IheCova- 
mon  Box  is  increased  by  cuttings,  layers, 
suckers,  and  division,  Cuttings  about 
4-6  in.  long  are  inserted  in  fine  sandy 
soil  in  shady  places  under  lights  in 
AugDst  and  September,  and  soon  develop 
roots.  Layers  of  the  lower  branches 
made  in  autumn  or  spring  also  produce 
good  plants,  and  suckers  may  be  detached 
in  early  autumn  and  transplanted  in  fine 
soil.  The  variety  tuffruticota,  so  much 
used  as  an  edging,  is  usually  increased 
by  division.  The  separated  portions 
should  be  firmly  planted.  Cuttings  may 
also  be  made  in  the  ordinary  way. 


trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate  atalkod, 
entire,  leathery  feather- veined  leaves. 
Male  and  fem^e  flowers  borne  on  sepa- 
rate plants  (dicecious)  and  withoot  petals. 
Calyx  segments  in  the  male  flowers  8-8, 
small.  Stamens  numerous  (6-8)  with 
short  free  filaments.  Ovary  rudimentary 
or  none,  but  in  the  female  flowers  akac«t 
perfectly  Swelled,  with  distinct  thiekiBh, 
recurved-spreading  styles.  Fruit  an  in- 
debiscent  Olive- like  drupe,  very  often  only 
1-seeded  by  abortion. 

D.  glauceacens  (D.  iruieropodum). — 
An  ornamental  Bhododendron-like  shrub, 
8—4  ft.  high,  native  of  China  and  Japan. 
Its  young  branches  are  roundish,  and 
shining  green,  clothed  with  alternate 
oblong  lonce-shaped  acute  leaves  8-6  in. 
long,  having  a  purple-red  stalk  1^-2  in. 
long.  The  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  is 
of  a  deep  shining-green  like  that  of  the 
Cherry  Laurel,  but  the  under  surface  is 
covered   with   a    beatttifiil     bluish-wbitfi 

Calture  aTul  Propagation.  —  This 
shrub  flonriehes  in  ordinary  good  and 
well-drained  garden  soil,  and  is  more 
valuable  as  a  decorative  plant,  on  account 
of  its  appearance  and  foliage,  than  for  its 
flowers.  It  makes  a  neat  rounded  bush, 
and  may  be  increased  by  layers  in  autnnm, 
or  by  cuttings  of  the  more  or  less  ripened 
shoots  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  cold 
firames  in  late  summer  scd  autunm,  and 
protected  until  the  following  spring. 

RICINUS  (Castor  On.  Plant; 
Falma  Chkisti). — A  genus  with  only  one 
species  :— 

R.  communis.— An  ornamental  berh 
8-5  ft.  high  or  more,  having  greenish  or 
purplish  stems  and  large  handBome  pel- 
tate leaves  palmatety  cut  into  7  or  8 
serrated  lobes.  Flowers  in  summer, 
monfficioQH  and  without  petals,  borne  in 
terminal  spikes.  Calyx  or  perianth  8-5- 
parted.  Male  flowers  (the  upper  ones) 
tiave  numerous  stamene  in  separated 
bundles.  Fruit  nanally  a  B-oelled  8-Beeded 
prickly  eopsnle. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  Castor  Oil 
plants,  the  best  known  beint;  borbtmie7t»u, 
Ductieta  of  Hditibitrgk,  with  dark  purple 
stems  and  leaves ;  Otbioni,  with  deep 
bronzy  foliage ;  Tnacropkyllwt  giganteiia, 
with  very  lai^  leaves ;  major,  minor, 
intignii,  afriea/nut,  atroparpureui,  tan- 
guineat,  viridit,  xamiha/tenti»,  &o.,  all 
more  or  less  distinct  and  omamentaL 
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Cuttwrt  and  Propagation. — The  Ciw- 
tor  Oil  plant  il  ^robikbly  &  nativa  of 
tropical  A&ioa,  uid  ftlthoogh  really  a 
perenmal  it  is  treated  as  a  tender  aiumal 
tor  outdoor  gardening  porposes.  It 
floorisheB  in  rich  loamj  ioil,  and  li  easily 
raieed  froin  seeda.  These  are  best  grown 
singly  in  small  pots  and  plunged  in  heat 
about  February  or  Maron.  They  soon 
germinate,  and  should  be  shifted  on  as 
qniokly  as  possible  to  larger-sized  pots 
until  aboat  the  first  or  second  week  in 
May.  Tbey  should  then  be  placed  in  a 
cooler  temperature,  and  more  air  may  be 
gradually  given  to  harden  them  off  well 
prarious  to  planting  them  out  about  the 
middle  or  wd  of  June,  aooording  to  the 

MMOD. 


•elves,  Castor  Oil  plants  lend  a  luxuriant 
and  subtropical  aspect  to  the  flower  gar- 
den. In  warm  sheltered  situations  and 
favourable  seasons  they  usually  attain 
grand  proportions,  ^rrading  out  dieir 
beautiml  palmate  leaves  as  if  to  abaorb 
as  much  suna^ine  as  possible.  For  this 
reason  it  ia  not  well  to  plaoe  dwarfer 

ents  beneath  them,  as  the  shade  would 
much  too  dense.  In  hot  dry  summers 
the  snrfiuw  of  the  soil  may  be  mulched 
withmannre,  and  oopions  waterings  should 
be  given  during  the  evenings  if  the  foil 
beauty  of  the  plants  is  to  be  developed. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
plant  very  often  called  '  Castor  Oil 
Plant '  belongs  to  a  quite  distinct  group. 
Itisknowu  aaFatsiajapamca  {oiAraha 
Sieboldi),  and  is  described  at  p.  471. 


CIV.    URTICACE^— Nettle  Tree  Order 

An  order  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  various  in  habit.  Leaves  alternate  or 
rarely  oppoute,  entire,  toothed,  lobed  or  palmately  parted,  never  pinnate,  and 
very  rairely  pinnately  divided.  Flowers  1-sesed  or  rarely  polygamous,  regular, 
or  irregnW  by  reduction  in  axillary  dusters.  Fenantb  simple,  calyx-like, 
4'9-tobed.  Stamens  4-9,  filaments  adnate  to  the  perianth.  Fruit  stiperior, 
1-S-oelled,  indehisoeDt,  drape-like  or  membranous,  and  often  furnished  with 
a  oiroular  wing. 

The  Common  Stinging  Nettle  is  probably  the  best-known  member  of  this 
order.  The  India-rubber  Plant  {Ficus  elastica)  also  belongs  to  it,  and  is  often 
placed  in  the  open  ur  during  the  milder  months  of  the  year,  but  is  in  no 
sense  haidy.  The  Common  Fig  {Ficus  Carica),  although  sometimes  grown 
as  a  standard  bush  in  the  south,  usually  requires  the  protection  of  a  sooth 
wall,  and  apart  from  its  fruit-bearing  properties  may  be  regarded  aa  an 
ornamental  plant  for  covering  walla.  Its  cultivation  is  more  fully  dealt  with 
at  p.  1096. 


ULUUS  (Elm).  — A  genus  of  un- 
armed trees  with  alternate  distichous 
serrate  penniveined  leaves,  deciduous  or 
enbpsrennial,  with  soarious  very  caducous 
etifniles.  Flowers  polygamous,  mostly 
hermaphrodite,  in  clusters  at  the  leafless 
joints  or  in  the  leaf  axils.  Perianth  bell- 
shaped,  4-6-  (often  6-)  cleft.  Stamens  4-8 
(often  S),  at  length  protruding.  Fruit 
flat,  dry,  obliquely  ovate,  with  a  mem- 
branous circular  veined  wing. 

Cwftwra  and  Propagation. — The  Elms 
are  well-known  ornamental  trees.  They 
flourish  in  rich  loamy  soil,  and  may  ^ 
regarded    aa    gross    beders.      They  are 


increased  by  seeds,  which  should  be  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe  in  spring  or  eariy  summer. 
Laj^ering  is  also  emfiloyed,  in  the  case  of 
choice  varieties,  durmg  the  antumo,  the 
plants  being  ready  for  separation  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Where  suckers  shoot  up 
they  may  also  be  used  for  purposes  of 
increase.  Grafting  is  practia^  with 
choice  varieties,  in  spring,  aa  close  to  the 
root  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
development  of  suekers  &om  the  stock 
afterwards.  A  good  deal  of  conftuioii 
exists  in  regard  to  die  names  of  Elms, 
and  forme  of  eampettrit,  glabra,  and 
montajia  have  been  mixed  Up  consider- 
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My.  Many  of  the  Hnda  are  remarkable 
for  the  beaatifiil  autumnal  oolonring  of  the 
foliage. 

U.  &Uta  (WingedBlm).-~k  N.  Ameri- 
oan  tree  SO-40  ft.  high,  with  sometimes 
corky  winged  branches,  beaves  1-2^  in. 
longi  ovate-oblong  or  oblong  lanoe-shaped, 
tbictdah,  more  or  less  smooth  above, 
downy  beneath.  Flowers  on  slender 
drooping  jointed  stalks  with  obovate  seg- 
ments. Fruit  ovate,  more  or  less  downy, 
friofsd. 

Cullttre  )tc.  aa  above. 

U.  americuia  {American  or  WhiU 
film).— An  ornamental  N.  American  tree 
80-100  ft.  high.  Leaves  2-4  in.'  long, 
obovate- oblong  or  oval,  abruptly  acute, 
sharply  and  oiton  doubly  serrate,  smootb- 
ish  above,  more  or  less  downy  beneath. 
Flowers  drooping,  with  a  7  -  6  -  lobed 
periiuith.  Fruit  oval,  about  i  in.  long. 
There  is  a  'weeping'  or  dnx^iing  form 
called  peTiduh. 

CtMure  tc.  as  above. 

U.  campestrii  (Comnum  Elm;  Atme; 
Aume  Tree).  —  A  fine  and  weU-known 
British  tree  about  126  ft  lugh  when  full 
grown,  the  rugged  trunk  often  attaining  a 
^ttb  of  more  than  20  ft.,  the  roots  send- 
mg  up  an  abundanee  of  suckers.  Leaves 
2-8  in.  long,  ovate-oblong,  somewhat  oua- 
pidate.  Flower«  with  4  stamens.  Fruit 
usoaUy  obovate. 

There  arc  aoveral  varieties  of  this 
speoies,  the  most  ornamental  being  per- 
haps the  pretty  Variegated  Elm,  which 
haa  the  leaves  striped  and  blotched  with 
white,  and  is  very  ornamental  in  spring. 
The  variety  itricta  is  distinguished  by  its 
rigid,  erect  growth ;  tortuoaa,  the  Twisted 
Elm,  is  a  peculiar  form ;  and  Mrrrw,  the 
Eidbrook  Elm,  is  almost  evergreen  in 
winter,  and  therefore  valuable.  Other 
forms  are  acufifolia,SeraTdi,  betuUefolia, 
lati/olia  aurea,  I,  argentea,  myrtifolia 
(or  huxifolia),  Ac. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

U,  fnlva  {Slippery  or  Bed  Elm).~&. 
N.  American  tree  with  ovate-oblong  taper- 
pointed  doubly  serrate  leaves  4-8  in.  long, 
very  rough  above,  softly  downy  beneaUi, 
and  sweet-scented  when  drying.  Flowers 
nearly  sessile,  with  T-0  perianth  segments 
and  stamens.  Fruit  roundish.  There  is 
a  weeping  form  called  pendula.  The  seede 
of  this  speoies  do  not  sprout  until  the  fol- 


lowing year,  and  should  be  sbstified  in 
layers  of  wet  sand  until  they  are  sown. 

Culture  tie.  as  above. 

U.  gUbra  (Wyeh  £im).— Botanically 
this  is  only  a  form  of  the  Common  Elm. 
It  grows  60-80  ft.  high,  and  has  elliptic- 
oblong  doubly  serrate  smooth  leaves,  very 
unequal  at  the  base.  Flowers  nearly 
sessile,  6-cleft.  Fruit  obovate,  deeply 
cleft,  rather  small.  There  are  sever^ 
forms,  including  pmidula,  a  'weeping' 
variety  known  as  the  Downton  Elm; 
variegata,  with  variegated  leaves. 

Culbare  de.  as  above. 


(Scofcfc  or  Wyck  Blm).— 
A  British  and  European  tree  80-120  ft. 
high  with  long  spreading  branches  and 
lai^  ovate  •  oblong  doubly  and  trebly 
serrate  taper-pointed  leaves  8-6  in.  long. 
Flowers  6-7-parted.  Fruit  oblong  or 
roundish,  slightly  cleft. 

There  are  several  distinct  and  hand- 
some varieties,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  criapa  (or  urticafolia),  with 
crisped  thickly  plaited  and  wrinkled 
irregularly  toothed  leaves,  habit  dwari 
and  slender;  fatligiata,  the  Exeter  or 
Ford's  Elm,  a  remarkable  pyramidal 
form  with  leaves  peculiarly  twisted ; 
there  is  also  a  golden-leaved  form  of  it 
called  fattigiata  aurta. ;  nigra,  the  Blaek 
Irish  Elm,  a  more  spreading  tree  than  the 
type ;  pendula  ia  a  beautinil  fonn  willi 
branohee  spreading  fanlike,  aometimBs 
horisontally,  sometimes  perpendionlaily, 
and   a   variegated   form   called   pondmla 


tgata,  the  leaves  of  which  ai 
with  white,  and  vegeta,  the  Chichester  or 
Huntingdon  Elm,  a  very  vigorous  kind, 
often  attaining  a  height  of  80  ft.  in  abont 
10  year?  when  grafted.  Comubieitna,  the 
'  Cornish  Elm,'  has  small  leathery  strongjy 
veined  leaves  and  bright  brown  oranohes. 
It  comes  into  leaf  somewhat  later  than  the 
Common  Elm. 

Other  Elma  worthy  of  mention  arc 
parviflora,  from  China  and  Japan, 
pedunevlata  (or  ^uea),  a  European  tree 
SO  60  ft.  high,  and  iubero$a,  the  CoA- 
barked  Elm,  really  a  varie^  of  cam- 
pettrit.  It  grows  60-100  ft.  high,  and 
has  a  form  with  beautifully  variegated 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

ZELKOVA.— A  small  genns  of  ded- 
dnous  ornamental  hardy  trees  with  alter- 
nate,   seseUe    or    very    shortly    stalked. 
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aeimte  or  orenate,  feather- veined  leaves. 
Flowers  tnoiveoioaB  or  polygunoiu, 
almoet  stalkleaa,  and  borne  on  the  onrrent 
yeax'a  shoots.  Perianth  of  the  male 
flowers  broadly  beD-shnped  with  a  smnate 
or  somewhat  4-5-lobed  margin.  Stamens 
4-d.  Perianth  of  the  f  eniftle  flowers  more 
or  leas  deeply  lobed  as  In  the  male  ones. 
Staminodea  none,  or  very  rarely  perfect 
stamens.  Ovary  sessile  with  a  2-parted 
etyle.  Fruit  an  irregnlarly  obliqne 
roundiah  or  keeled  dmpe^ike  capsule. 

Culture  and  Propagatton.  —  These 
trees  are  bat  little  known,  and  are  onlti- 
vated  in  few  gardens  in  the  British  Islands 
outside  Eew,  where  specimens  may  be 
seen.  Like  the  Oak,  Beeoh,  Elm,  and 
other  large  trees,  they  are  suitable  only 
for  lar^e  parks  and  pleasure  groondH. 
They  like  deep  rich  well-drained  soil, 
and  would  flourish  in  the  milder  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  As  seeds  are  rarely 
ripened,  propagation  must  be  efEeoted  by 
means  of  layering  the  branches  in  autumn, 
and  detaolung  the  following  year  when 
well  rooted.  They  may  also  be  grafted 
on  stocks  of  the  oonunon  Elm,  to  which, 
as  may  be  seen  by  their  juxtaposition  in 
this  work,  they  are  olosely  related. 

Z.  »cuiniiwt«  {Pla/n&ra  aoummaia). 
A  small  Japanese  tree  with  reddish  bark 
and  oval-elUptie  leaves  often  much  taper- 
ins;  at  the  apex,  S-4  in.  long,  strongly 
vemed,  and  regularly  toothed  on  the 
mwgins. 

Ctitture  St.  ttt  above. 
Z.  crenata  {Planera  crenata). — Sibe- 
rian Elm. — A  large  ornamental  tree, 
80-100  ft.  high  ;  native  of  the  Caucasus, 
with  oval  lance-shaped  leathery  leaves 
S-i  in.  long,  coarsely  crenate  on  the 
margins,  and  deeply  feather -veined.  The 
greenish  strong- scented  flowers  appear 
abont  April  and  May  in  clusters  in  tiie 
npper  leaf  axils. 

Culture  <te.  as  above.  Z  remember 
seeing  some  fine  specimens  of  this  tree  in 
the  Trianon  Park,  VeraaiUeB,  in  1897,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  finest  irees  in  the 
British  Islands  are  along  the  banks  of 
the  Cherwell  near  Christcaurch  meadows, 
Oxford,  where  there  are  two  specimens 
60-70  ft.  high,  with  trunks  about  4  ft. 
in  diameter  a  few  feet  &om  the  ground. 

CELTIS  (Nbtti*  Tree).— a  genus 
of  unarmed  or  spiny  trees  and  shrubs 
with  alternate  annual  or  perennial  serrate 


or  entire  leaves,  feather- veined  and  S-&- 
nerved,  often  oblique  at  the  base  and  with 
free  stipules.  Mowers  poljRamaiis  or 
hermaphrodite,  greenish.  Penanth  more 
or  lesB  fi-parted,  rarely  4-parted.  Btomens 
G,  rarely  4.  Fruit  a  1-seeded  fleshy  ovoid 
or  roundish  drupe,  sometimes  2-keeled. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Kettle  Trees  are  useful  for  the  book  part 
of  loi^  shrubberies,  and  flourish  in  ordi- 
nary good  loamy  well-drained  soil.  They 
are  increased  by  seeds  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe,  and  by  layers  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months.  Cuttings  of  the  ripened 
shoots  will  also  root  in  sandy  soil  under 
hsjidlights  in  autumn. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  beet- 
known  species : — 

C.  anstralia. — A  South  European  tree 
80-40  ft.  high  with  ovate  or  oblong  lanee- 
shaped  sharply  serrate  leaves,  rough 
above,  downy  beneath.  It  has  black 
edible  fruit. 

Culture  itc,  as  above. 
C.    davidiwu.  ^  A    much  -  branched 
Chinese     tree     with    drooping     twiggy 
branches   and   (hick  leathery  eUiptio  ir- 
regularly toothed   leaves,  deep  glaucous- 
green  above,  paler  beneath, 
OuIfur«  ie.  as  above. 
C.  ocddeutalis  (C.  eratiifoUa;  C.  tor- 
data). — American  Baeltherry. — A  Cana- 
dian tree  SO-50  ft.  high  with  variable 
ovate  taper-pointed  serrate  leaves,  unequ^ 
at  the  base,  rough  above,  hairy  beneath. 
Flowers  in  May,  greenish.    This  is  rather 
an  ornamental  tree  for  grass-land  in  porks 
and  large  gardens.    A  fine  specimen  may 
be  seen  near  the  main  gate  entrance  in 
Eew  Glutens.    The  variety  pwrmia  rarely 
exceeds  6  fL  in  height. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 
C.  Tonmeforti.  —  A  Caucasian    tree 
or   shrub  10-12  ft.  high,  with  more  or 
less    heart-shaped    ovsJ    pointed    leaves 
unequal  at    the    base,  and    toothed    or 
orenulate  on  the  margins.     The  greenish 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  brownish-yellow 
ovoid  fruits  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea. 
Culture  <f  c.  as  above. 
HUMULUS  (Hop  PLAHt).— A  genus 
containing  two  species  of  high-elimbing 
rough-haired  perennial  herbs  with  oppo- 
site, stalked,  broad,  serrate,  heart-shaped 
or  palmate,  6  T-nerved  leaves.    Flowers 
dicBoious,    drooping,    the    male    ones  in 
panicles  with  a  6-parted   perianth,  the 
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female  onea  in  Bpikea,  Stamens  5.  Fruit 
n  broadly  ovato  flattieh  achene  eaoloBed 
in  tlie  perianth  segment. 

OttliuTe  and  Pro^agatwn, — The  Hop 
ia  a  beaudM  and  vigoroos  climber,  well 
acbpted  for  covering  treUiecs,  arbours  Ac. 
dunng  the  shimmer  months.  It  flourishes ' 
in  a  rich  deep  loam,  and  prefers  open 
Biumy  sitnations  to  dark  shady  one*. 
InoTBMad  by  seeds  sown  in  beat  in  spring 
or  by  division  of  the  rootalock. 

H.  japonicua  (Japanete  Hop). — Ad 
annoal  species,  native  of  N.  Japan,  with 
vigorous  climbing  stems  heavily  covered 
with  rouc^sh  hurs.  The  stems  often 
attain  a  length  of  15-20  ft.,  and  are 
furnished  wim  broadly  oval  or  rounded 
leaves,  out  more  or  less  deeply  into  5-7 
orenolate  toothed  lobes,  somewhat  larger 
than  those  of  the  Common  Hop  and  paler 
in  eolonr  beneath.  The  male  flowers  are 
in  branched  few-flowered  panioles ;  the 
female  ones  are  borne  in  the  axils  of 
the  deltoid  pointed  bracts,  the  nuion 
of  which  with  the  perianth  segments 
forms  a  roimdish  or  ovoid  spilie.  Fruits 
(acheues)  shining  and  yellowish.  merce  ( 

There  is   a   beautiful  variety  of   this      a  ^rdf 
species  having  the  green  leaves  blotched 
and  streaked  with  pale  and  deep  yellow. 
It  is  called  joponicHs/oJii*  variegaHs. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  is 
not  quite  so  hard^'  as  our  native  Hop,  and 
should  be  grown  m  warm  sheltered  spots. 
It  may  be  raiaad  like  other  tender  annuals, 
by  sowing  seeds  in  March  in  heat  and 
growing  the  young  plants  on  to  be  fit  for 
planting  out  at  the  end  of  May.  In  warm 
localities  the  seed,  when  ripe,  will  sow 
itself,  remaining  in  the  ground  nniqjured 
during  the  winter  and  producing  vigorous 
plants  in  spring. 


H.  Lnpulua  (Cmnmon  Hopl.— A  vigor- 
ous climber,  native  of  the  nortti  temperate 
hemi^here,  with  rough  angular  branch- 
ing stems  and  opposite  stalked  heart- 
shaped  serrate  leaves,  dewly  veined  and 
roughish  to  the  touch,  ilowers  in  sum- 
mer,  greenish-yellow ;  male  ones  in  loose 
axillary  panicles ;  female  ones  shortly 
stalked  in  roundish  heads  or  spikes. 
There  are  several  varieties. 

CvibiTe  and  I'ropa-gation.^-Tlie  Com- 
mon Hop  is  a  very  useful  plant  for  clam- 
bering over  hedges,  trellises,  &c.  It  may 
be  increased  by  seed  sown  when  ripe  in 
warm  sheltered  spots  in  the  open  sir  or 


in  cold  frames  ;  or  by  division  of  the  root- 
stocks  in  early  autumn  when  the  leaves 
are  bro^vning,  or  in  spring.  The  flower 
spikes  of  this  species  are  used  for  brewing, 
and  acres  of  me  plant  are  culuvated  in 
the  south-eastern  counties  of  England. 

CANNABIS  (Hkmp).— A  ^nne  oon- 

taining  only  the  following  species  : — 

C.  sadva. — A  vigoroua  fiidian  annual, 
often  4-10  ft.  high  in  the  British  Islands, 
but  much  t^er  in  Italy  and  other  parts 
of  S.  Europe.  It  has  alternate  or,  at  the 
very  base,  opposite  stalked  leaves,  pal- 
mately  divided  into  5-11  lanoe-sbaped 
acute  serrate  segments.  Flowers  in  June, 
greenish,  inconspicuous,  diceeioos,  the 
male  ones  shortly  paniculate,  and  having 
G  distinct  segments,  the  female  ones 
clustered  between  the  sessile  bracts. 
Stamens  5.  Achene  flattisb,  within  the 
perianth. 

C-uliureand  Propaga  tion. — The  Hemp 
plant  flonriahes  in  ordinary  garden  soil. 


of  far  more  value  as  an  article  of  c 
merce  {the  stems  yielding  hemp)  than  as 
a  garden  plant.  Still,  when  grown  in 
rich  soil  with  plenty  of  room  to  develop, 
it  is  by  no  means  uugraoetnl,  and  gives  a 
somewhat  tropical  aspeot  to  the  garden. 

BROUSSONETIA  (Papbb  Hvl- 
brkrt).  —  A  genus  containing  two  (ff 
three  species  of  milky  trees  wiUi  alter- 
nate stalked  slightly  wrinkled  and  softly 
hairy  undivided  or  8-5-lobed  leaves  wiOi 
lateral  deciduous  stipules.  Flowers  diie- 
eious,  the  male  ones  in  ovlindric^  apTh-pa 
and  having  a  4- parted  perianth,  the  female 
ones  in  roundish  heads  with  an  ovoid  or 
tubular  8-44oothed  perianth.    Stamens  4. 

B.  papyrifera.— An  ornamental  Chinese 
shrub  or  small  tree  10-20  ft.  high,  with  Urge 
lobed  or  entire  boiry  leaves  and  greenish 
flowers  in  May,  as  above  described.  There 
are  several  forms,  diflbring  chiefly  in  the 
shape  of  the  leaves,  one  called  variously 
lacmiata,    ditteeta,  or    heteropkylla  in 

Sardens,  having  the  leaves  very  much 
ivided. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — In  Nor- 
thern parte  this  plant  requires  protection 
in  severe  winters,  bat  m  the  South  it 
seems  to  be  practically  hardy  in  warm 
sheltered  positions.  It  fiourtihes  in  rich 
toamy  soil  well  enriobed  with  manure. 
and  may  be  increased  by  suckers  and 
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onttings  of  the  ripened  shoots  inwrtod  in 
sandy  foQ  uudw  handlighU  or  in  green- 
honsea  in  uitomn.  Seeds  may  also  be 
sown  when  ripe  in  eold  frames. 

HORUS  (Mni.8aRKi).— A  genua  with 
10-12  speoies  of  milky-jiiieed  trees  or 
shrubs  having  alternate  toothed  entire  or 
8-k>bed  leavea  and  small  codneona  lateral 
stipules.  Flowers  monce«ioiis  or  diceoious 
(the  male  and  female  on  separate  spikes, 
times  one  kind  only  oa  a  tree,  some- 
I   another),      Perianth    Begmente   4. 

lena  4.    Fruit  oomposod  of  nomerous 

^g-Bhaped  flattened  achenee  covered  by 


mentioned  below  flourish  in  rich  loamy 
soil,  and  may  be  regarded  aa  ornamental 
in  parks  and  Urge  gardens.  They  may 
be  moreaaed  by  outtinga  of  die  young 
shoots  In  spring,  or  the  ripened  ones  in 
antumn,  inserted  in  sandy  soil  under 
bandlighta.  Other  details  as  to  general 
cultivation  are  given  under  '  Mulberry  ' 
in  the  Fruit  portion  of  thia  work  (p.  1100). 
H.  alba  (WMU  Mulberry).— A  Chinese 
tree  20-80  ft.  high,  with  beart-ahaped  or 
ovate,  divided  or  lobed,  aneqnally  aerrate 
or  toothed  flossy  green  leaves  with  a  deep 
notch  or  einoH  at  the  base.    Flowers  in 


May,  greenish-white,  succeeded  by  white 
or  pais  red  truita,  ripe  in  September  and 
not  ao  agreeable  In  flavour  as  those  of 
M.  nigra.  There  are  several  (onna  of  this 
spedes  grown  in  8.  Europe  chiefly  for  the  . 
leaves,  which  are  used  for  feeding  silk- 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

M.  nigra  (Common  Black  MiUberry). 
A  beautiful  oriental  tree  20-80  ft.  high, 
with  large  bluntly  heart-ahaped  or  alightly 
lobed  and  nnequally  tooUied  roughiui 
leaves.  Flowera  in  June,  greenish-white, 
followed  b^  oblong  deep  red  or  black 
fruits  ripe  m  Angust  and  September,  and 
very  refreahing  and  palatable. 

CultuTt  Sc.  aa  above. 

M.  rubra.  — A  tree  40-70  ft.  high, 
native  of  the  United  SUtea  (the  lower 
MisBonrl  Valley),  having  heart-ahaped 
ovate  pointed  leavea  in  outline,  8-lobed 
or  palmate,  evenly  serrate,  ran^iieh  and 
rather  hairy  above,  soft  and  very  down; 
beneath.  Flowers  in  Jnly,  greenish- 
yellow,  snccoeded  by  long  red  agreeably 
flavoored  fmita,  ripe  in  September.  This 
apeoies  ie  harder  than  either  the  'White 
or  Black  Unlberry,  arid  producea  a  strong 
fine- grained  wood. 

Culture  Sc.  aa  above. 


GV.  PLATANACEiE— Plane  Tree  Order 
An  ar&er  of  highly  ornamental  deciduous  trees,  the  bark  of  which  peels  off  in 
flakes  anniiallf.  Leaves  long-stalked,  alternate,  palmately  nerved  and  lobed, 
and  furnished  with  conspicuous  sheathing  stipules.  Flowers  monoecious, 
without  a  perianth,  and  clustered  in  separate  naked  globose  heada  or  catkins 
on  long  drooping  stalks.  Each  male  flower  has  one  stamen.  Carpels  in  the 
female  flowers  numerous,  distinct,  intermixed  with  the  linear,  or  short  bracts. 
Fmit  a  l-S-seeded  nut  or  aohene,  several  arranged  in  dense  heads. 

pimtdo-plataniit)    described   at    p.    817. 


PLAT  ANUS  (PLAira  Tmr).— This  ie 
the  only  genus  in  the  order,  and  m  its 
esoentiu  ohuaeters  are  given  above  it  is 
nnneoMsaij  to  repeat  them. 

Cwtture  and  Propagation,  —  The 
species  described  bcdow  are  among  the 
moat  omamratal  and  useful  trees  in  enlti- 
valian.  They  flourish  in  a  deep  rich 
loamy  soil,  and  attain  their  finest  pro- 
portions  near  water.  What  is  commonly 
and  erroneoaaly  called  the  Plane  Tree  in 
Scotland  is  equally  erroneoasly  called  the 
Sycamore  in  England.  The  tree  referred 
to  by  these  names  is  really  a  Maple  (Acer 


Plane  trees  are  increased  by  seeds,  whioh 
may  be  sown  as  soon  as  tnoronghly  ripe 
in  warm  borders.  Layers  may  also  tie 
made  where  the  branchoa  conveniently 
admit.  Cnttinga  of  the  ripe  wood  inserted 
in  moist  aandy  soil  under  handlighta  or 
cold  frames  in  autumn  will  also  root, 
and  ahonld  be  protected  from  frost  nntil 
spring. 

P.ocddentalia  [Sutton  Wood;  Wettam 
or  Am«riean  Plant  Tree). — A  flne  tree 
70-80  ft,  high,  native  of  the  United  States, 
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with  6 -angled  Blightly  lobed  toothed 
leaves,  wed^-ahaped  at  the  base,  downy 
beneath.  Flo  were  in  May,  greenish, 
Encceoded  by  brownish  fruits  ripe  in 
October  and  November. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  deciduous 
tree  in  the  United  States,  where  it  abounds 
on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers.  There 
is,  or  was,  a  speoimen  in  the  groonds  of 
Chelsea  Hospital,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Thamea,  about  115  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk 
6  ft.  in  diameter. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

P.  orientaiis  {Oriental  or  Common 
Plane). ^~\  splendid  ornamental  shade 
tree  60-80  ft.  high,  native  of  S.E.  Europe, 
Asia  Minor  &c.,  and  characterised  by  its 
sliimng  ^reen  leathery  palmately  5-lobed 
leaves,  with  lance-shaped  coarsely  toothed 
divinons.  Flowers  in  Apnl,  greenish- 
yellow,  succeeded  by  brown  prickly 
roundish  fruits,  ripe  in  October,  and  hang- 
ing on  the  tree  well  into  sptiug  and  even 


The  London  Plane  tree  i 


called  acerifoUa,  on  account  of  its  Maple- 
like leaves.  It  is  often  oonfaaed  wiUi 
the  Amerioan  Plane,  but  may  be  easily 
recognised  when  in  &uit  by  having  more 
than  one  cluster  of  fruits  banging  on  the 
staJlts.  The  variety  ouneata  has  ths 
leaves  distinctly  wedge-shaped  at  the 
base  ;  ladniaia  has  them  deeply  divided ; 
and  variegata  is  a  handsome  but  nUher 
rare  form,  easily  recognised  by  having 
its  leaves  blotdied  and  strei^ed  with 
white  and  pale  green. 

Culture  (fc.  as  above.  The  Common 
Plane  is  an  ezeellent  tree  for  smoky 
towns,  the  soot  and  grime  and  dnst 
apparently  having  no  injurious  eflfeets  on 
its  smooth  leathery  leaves.  Along  the 
Thames  Embankment  and  in  the  London 
porks  and  aqaares  are  several  fine  eped- 
mens,  and  there  is  also  one  in  the  centre 
of  Cheapside.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Boephorns  there  is  a  spseimen  believed 
to  be  2000  years  old,  the  trunk  being 
over  140  ft.  in  ciioumference  at  the  base, 
while  the  branches  radiate  for  a  distance 
of  45  feet. 


CVI.    J  UGLANDE^— Walnut  Tree  Order 

An  order  of  handsome  deciduous  trees  often  with  a  watery  or  resinous,  but 
not  milky,  juice.  Leaves  alternate,  often  large,  oddly  pinnate,  with  entire  or 
serrate  feather-veined  leaflets,  often  obhque  or  sickle-shaped.  Stipules  none. 
Flowers  small  moncecious ;  male  ones  often  in  loose  drooping  catkins,  with 
or  without  a  3-6-lobed  perianth ;  female  ones  usually  in  an  erect  spike,  with 
a  4-tiOothed  or  lobed  perianth  adoate  to  the  inferior  1-celled  ovary.  Stamens 
3-40,  often  attached  to  a,  linear  receptacle  or  torus.  Fruit  a  dry  or  leathery 
drupe,  rarely  a  nut,  with  a  strong,  bony,  2-vaIved  endocarp — &  eoientifc 
description  of  the  popular  Walnut. 


CARYA[HiCK0BY).—Agenns  of  hand- 
some deciduous  Walnut-liko  trees  with 
oddly  pinnate  leaves  having  serrate  leaf- 
lets. The  drooping  male  catkins  are  olas- 
tered  in  each  flower,  with  S-10  stamens. 
Female  flowers  in  short  terminal  spikes, 
and  having  a  4-lobed  perianth.  Drupe 
rather  dry,  ovoid  or  roundish,  splitting 
into  4  regular  valves,  and  felling  away 
from  the  smooth  endocarp  or  shell. 

Cu  Itare  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Hickories  are  best  increased  by  seeds, 
which  are  often  planted  about  S  in.  deep 
where  the  trees  are  intended  to  grow. 
Most  of  the  species  have  long  tap  roots 
destitute  of  fibres,  and  transplanting  is 
apt  to  injure  tbem  severely.    If  sown  in 


small  pots  with  a  tight-fitting  '  stopper ' 
over  the  hole  at  the  bottom,  the  tap  root 
will  be  prevented  from  getting  out,  and 
will  circle  round  the  aides  of  the  pot 
instead  ;  the  seedlings  oould  be  rea£ly 
transplanted  to  their  permanent  poeitiona 
afterwards,  and  this  method  is  preferable 
to  planting  the  seeds  here  and  there  in 
the  open  ground.  Cuttings  of  the  tips  of 
the  growing  roots  will  sometimes  root  in 
sandy  soil.  Grafting  and  budding  when 
the  plants  are  in  a  dormant  state  will  also 
SDooeed ;  bnt  the  easiest  way  is  by  seed. 

C.  alba  (Shetlbarlt  HK^torv).— A^fine 
tree  50-70  ft.  high,  native  of  the  Eastern 
United  States  and  Canada.    Leaves  ocan- 
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poaed  of  5  finely  wrrate,  more  or  less 
oblong  or  oborate  lonoe-Bhaped  leaflets. 
Flowera  in  Uay,  greemsh.    Fruit  (^bolar 


C<  mmmitL  (Bitter  Nut ;  S-wamp 
Hickory). — A  native  of  the  same  region 
aa  C.  alba,  and  K»)wing  GCMIO  ft.  high. 
IiMTes  eompoaed  of  7-11  more  or  leai 
oblong  lanoe-fihaped  leaflets,  downy  when 
Toun^.  Flowers  in  April,  greenidi ;  oat- 
kins  in  pairs.  Frait  roundish,  with  0 
narrow  ndges,  and  containing  a  round 
short  pointed  nut. 

Culture  de.  as  aboTe. 

C,  microcupa.  —  A  beantifol  North 
American  tree  with  leaves  usually  com- 
posed of  5  more  or  less  broadly  obi  oneeolate 
roundly  toothed  and  pointed  leaflets  4-6 
in.  or  more  long,  the  odd  terminal  leaflet 
being  larger  and  broader  than  the  others 
about  S-8  in.  long.  In  autumn  the  fohage 
of  this  species,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
others,  assumes  a  soft  yellow  tint.  It  is 
now  regarded  as  a  variety  of  C.  poreina. 

Cvllure  <te.  an  above. 

C.  olineformia  (Pecan  Nut).  — Tbia 
grows  with  the  two  preceding  ^cies,  and 
attains  a  height  of  about  80  ft.  Leaves 
having  18-16  oblong  lanoe-ehaped  or 
sickle-shaped  serrate  leaflets,  gradually 
tapering  to  a  point.  Flowers  in  AprU 
and  Ifay,  greenish.    Nut  olive-ebaped. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

C.  pordna  (C.  gl<a>ra).  —  Pig  Nut; 
Broum  Hickory.— A  fine  tree  70-80  ft. 
high,  from  B.  North  AmericB.  Leaves 
with  5-1  oblong  or  obovate  lance-shaped 
serrate  leaflets.  Flowers  in  May,  greanuh. 
Nut  oblong  or  oval,  with  a  thiok  bony 
sheU. 

Culture  tie.  as  above. 

C.  tomentOM  {Mocker  Nut;  White- 
heart  Hickory). — A  companion  of  the 
preceding  species  in  a  wild  state,  often 
60-70  ft.  high.  Leaves  composed  of  7-D 
obovate  or  oblong  lance-shaped  pointed 
leaflets.  Flowers  in  May,  resinous  scented, 
in  short  catkins.  Fmit  roundish  or  ovoid, 
with  a  thiok  hard  husk,  enclosing  a 
very  thick-shelled  round  brownish  nut, 
4 -ridded  towards  the  snmmit.  Thevariety 
■maxwna  has  fmits  as  large  as  an  Apple, 
with  an  extremely  thick  husk. 

Culture  ifc,  as  above. 


JUGLAMS  (Walkut).— A  genus  eon- 
taining  7  or  8  species  of  trees  with  an 
odorous  or  resinous  bark,  and  large  alter- 
nate oddly  pinnate  leaves.  Male  catkins 
lateral,  looping,  the  flowers  having  tt 
6-6-lobed  perianth  with  irregular  borders, 
and  8-40  Btamens  on  a  linear  torus. 
Female  flowers  few,  in  terminal  spikes. 
Perianth  4-lobed,  surrounded  by  an  invo- 
lucre consisting  of  bracts  and  bracteoles 
adnate  to  the  ovary.  Diupe  ovoid  or 
globose,  with  a  thick  fleshy  husk  bursting 
irregularly,  and  containing  a  thick  hard 
wrinkled  bony-shelled  nut,  opening  by 
3  valves. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Walnuts, 
apart  from  their  value  as  firuit  tress,  are 
highly  ornamental  and  suitable  for  parka 
and  lai^  gardens.  They  flourish  in  rich 
deep  soil  where  the  roots  can  ramble 
away  to  moist  spots.  I  know  some  fine 
old  Walnut  trees  which  flourish  in  what 
app«ars  to  be  the  poorest  soil,  that  haa 
never  been  touched  m  any  way  for  years, 
and  is  simply  as  hard  as  a  macadam  road. 
Still  the  plants  produce  large  crops  of 
fruit  almost  every  year,  and  are  in  the 
best  of  health.  Walnut  trees  are  increased 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Hickory  described 
above,  chiefly  by  sowing  the  seeds  when 

J.  dnerea  (Butter  Nut). — A  native  of 
the  United  Statea,  80-60  ft.  high.  Leaves 
composed  of  16-17  lanoe. shaped  serrate 
leaflets,  ronnded  at  the  base  and  downy 
beneath.  Flowera  in  spring,  greenish. 
Fmit  oblong  ovoid  taper-pointed,  downy 
tuid  dammy. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  A  hybrid  be- 
tween this  species  and  J.  regia  haa  been 
obtained  and  is  known  as  J.  alata. 


leaves  are  over  SO  in.  long  and  composed 
of  about  15  lance-shaped  acute   leaflets 

4-8  in.  long,  feather- veined  and  some- 
what toothed  on  the  margin.  The  fmits 
are  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  hen's 
egg,  but  rather  more  pointed  at  the  at- 
tached end.  The  kernel,  although  edible, 
is  not  so  palatable  as  that  of  the  Common 
Walnut,   but   they   ripen   2   or   8   weeks 

Culture  etc.  aa  above. 

J.  nigra.— A  tree  about  60  ft.  high, 
native  of  the  United  States.  Leaves 
having  18-17  heart-shaped  tapering  sar- 
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rate  leaflMs,  uneqiul  at  the  bum,  and 
aomewhftt  downy.  Flowers  in  apring, 
greenlab.  Fmit  rmind,  ronghlsh,  wiUi 
minnte  projeotions  on  the  hnoJi. 

Cnlture  de.  bh  ftboTB.  This  specin 
has  oIbo  been  croBsed  with  J,  regia  and 
hae  produced  a  hybrid  called  /.  pyri- 

J.  TCKia  (Common  Walnut  Tree).— 
A  btentifnl  and  well-known  nnt  and 
shade  tree  40-60  ft.  hifth,  native  of  Peraia. 
Leaves  oonaiating  of  G-9  oblong  oval 
smooth,  ob«cuiely  serrate  bright  green 
leaflets  6-8  in.  long.  Flowers  in  iping, 
greoniih.  Fmit  egg-shaped,  with  a  green 
hnak,  and  containing  a  wrinkled  bony 
nnt,  which  forma  an  important  artiole  of 
commerce.  There  are  aeveral  varietiee  of 
the  Common  Walnut,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  elotMaia  (or  barterioMa), 
which  has  mooh  longer  nnts  tiuut  the 
ordinary  type ;  Umgvrotlru  is  an  extra- 
ordinary variety,  euily  reoognieed  bv  the 
froite  being  prolonged  into  a  long  beak. 
Othar  fbnne  are  laciniala,  monophyUa, 
waApendula, 

OtUture  do,  as  above. 

J.  neboldiana. — An  ornamental  Ja- 
panese tree,  having  thin,  soft,  shortly 
toothed  sesnle  leaflets,  green  above,  pale 
beneath.  Flowers  in  spring,  greenish, 
the  males  in  long  slender  eatkini.  Fniit 
violet-red  when  young,  woelly,  and  borne 
in  drooping  Blasters. 

Culture  do.  as  above. 

PTEROCARYJt A  gauos  with  8  or 

4  species  of  ornamental  trees  with  large 
leaves  pinnately  divided  into  nnmeroiu 
narrow  leaflets.  Flowers  monacdoiu  in 
long  drooping  spikes.  Perianth  of  the 
male  flowers  iiie«tilarly  6-6-lobed.  Bta- 
mens  9-lB  on  a  linear  tome.  Perianth 
of  the  female  flowers  adnate  to  the  ovary, 
with  a  free  shortly  4-cleft  limb.  Drape 
dry,  angled,  having  2  wings.  Seeds 
4-1obed  at  the  base. 

Cviture  and  pTopagalion.  —  Ptero- 
caryaa  flourish  nnder  similar  conditions 


to  the  Hickory  and  Walnal,  and  may  be 
increased  in  the  scune  way  from  seeds,and 
also  by  Backers  and  layers. 

P.  caucasica  (P./rax:mifylia). — A  fine 
ornamental  tree  2Q~40  ft.  ni^,  native  of 
the  moist  woods  of  the  Caaoasue.  Leaves 
lSl-18  in.  long,  reaemUing  ^KWe  of  the 
Walnnt,  and  oompoeed  of  BOOttt  11!  oUong 
lanoe-ahaped,  smooth,  and  sharply  senate 
leaflets,  each  8-^  in.  long,  and  remsriuUa 
for  their  clear  yellow  oolonring  in  antinnn. 
Flowers  in  Uay,  greenish,  biRiie  in  droop- 
iag  spikes  or  catkins,  tiie  female  ones 
bemg  10-12  in.  long,  and  the  males  abont 
half  that  length. 

Culture  dc  aa  above.  This  is  the 
best  known  species  in  cultivation. 

P.  rhoifsila  (P.  japontoa;  P.  torbi- 
foUa). — An  ornamental  tree,  native  of 
Japan,  where  it  grows  at  an  elevation  of 
2E00  to  4000  fb  above  sea-level,  and 
often  reaches  a  height  of  SO  ft.  The 
leaves  are  9-12  in-  long,  with  a  woolly 
rachia  or  main  midrib,  to  which  the 
downy  leaflets,  each  %A  in.  long,  are 
attached.  Flowers  have  not  yet  been 
produced  in  British  gardens,  1  believe, 
out  in  a  wild  state  the  females  are  borne 
in  catkins  about  10  in.  long,  while  the 
male  ones  are  on  catkins  only  3-8  in. 
long. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above.  As  this  tree 
has  not  been  introduced  to  cultivation 
many  years,  there  are  yet  no  fiilly  grown 
specunens  of  it,  but  it  promises  to  become 
as  ornamental  asP.  o 


P.  stesoptetK  (P.  eA«ien4u).— A  noble 

and  ornamental  tree,  native  of  N.  (Huaa, 
with  leaves  IQ-IS  in.  long,  and  CMnpooed 
of  16-21  leaflets,  between  which  Ute 
intervening  portions  of  the  main  midrib 
(or  rachis)  are  winged — a  character  which 
at  onoe  distingnishes  this  species  from 
the  others.  The  male  and  female  eatkins 
are  about  the  aaa«  length  as  thoae  of 
P.  rhot/aUa,  and  the  roundiah  fruits 
are  furniahed  with  3  side  winga,  each 
more  than  an  inch  long. 
CuUttire  (te.  as  above. 


CVII.    MYRICACEiE— Sweet  Gale  Order 

An  order  of  trees  or  shrubs,  often  aromatic,  with  alternate  feather-veined, 
entire,  serrate,  irregularly  toothed  or  lobed,  or  regularly  pinna^fid  leaves  and 
no  stipules,  except  Kpurious  ones  in  Idyrica  aspleaifolia.  Flowers  1-aezed ; 
males  in  short  cylindrical  spikes ;  females  in  ovate  seseile  catkins.    Perianth 
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none.  Stamens  3-16,  oftea  4-^,  in  the  axil  of  eaoh  braot.  Ovary  sessile, 
1-celled.  Fruit  a  small  round  or  ovoid  drupe,  often  covered  with  wasy 
papilln  or  small  ntiaed  dots. 


HYRICA  (Oun>TABBSBT  Mtstlb). — 
This  in  the  omy  genus  of  the  order,  and 
itB  easeotial  ehuacten  are  ^ven  above. 

H.  asplenifolia  {Comptonia  oMvUni- 
fotui).— Sweet  Fern.— A  dletfaiet  North 
Ainerioan  shmb  B-4  ft.  hif^,  remarkable 
for  lt«  deoidoouB,  fragrant,  Fem-like  leavea, 
whieh  are  lanoe-shaiMd  and  pinnatelj  out 
and  toothed,  and  sprinkled  irith  yellffwiah 
reajnons  dota  Stipnles  half  heartndiaped. 
Flowerfl  in  Maroh  and  April,  whitish. 
Male  catkins  lateral,  ojlindrieal ;  fem^e 
onea  ovate. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
epedes  grows  freely  in  moist  peaty  soil, 
and  prefers  a  somewhat  shaded  situation. 
It  may  he  InnreaBed  by  layers  and  oflsets 
or  SDokeis  in  automn  ;  and  by  seeda  sown 
in  cold  frames  as  soon  aa  ripe.  It  may  be 
grown  in  peaty  borders  With  Heaths, 
Azaleas,  Bhododendrons,  Eahnias,  and 
Other  ErioBceoae  plants. 

H.  califar(iica.~A  Califemian  s^ies 
said  to  attain  a  height  of  80-40  ft.  m  its 
native  state.    Leaves  oblanBeolate  acute. 


thick,  slightly  woolly  beneath,  2-4  in.  long, 
uid  somewhat  toothed.  Flowers  greemsh, 
monoeoions,  saooeeded  by  purple  froits 
thinly  ooated  with  greyub-white  waxy 
papilhe. 

Culture  (to.  as  above.  May  be  grown 
like  M.  aspleni/oiM. 

H.  cerifera  {Common  CamdUbmry 
MyrUa). — A  CaDadiac  evergreen  shnib, 
fi-12  ft.  high,  with  flat  sbioing  green  lance- 
shaped  pointed  (MTate  leaves.  Flowers 
in  Hay,  reddish,  snoeeeded  bj  waxy  froita. 

Culture  do.  aa  above. 

U.  Gale  {Sweet  Gale;  Bog  MvrlU).— 
A  beautiful  fragrant  bush  2-4  It  huh, 
native  of  the  bogs  and  moors  in  uie 
British  Islands.  Leavea  2-8  in.  long, 
narrowly  wedge-shaped  obovate  or  lance- 
shaped  serrate,  shortly  stalked,  and  often 
downy  beneath.  Flowers  feom  May  to 
July,  brownish -green,  the  female  ones 
having    red    styles,    the    male    ones   4 


Culture  dc.  as  above. 


CVIII.    CUPULIFER£-Oak.  Beech,  and  Birch  Order 

An  important  order  of  trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate  feather-veined,  serrate, 
dentate,  or  entire,  rarely  lobed,  never  compound  leaves,  which  are  deoiduous 
in  most  of  the  hardy  Bpeoies.  Stipules  free,  often  fugacious.  Flowers 
monoecious ;  the  male  ones  solitary,  crowded,  or  in  spikes,  with  or  without 
u)  irregular  perianth  of  6  or  more  segments.  Stamens  2-4,  or  numerous. 
Female  flowers  with  or  without  an  odnate  perianth.  Ovary  inferior  or  naked, 
mote  or  less  perfectly  2-3-  (rarely  4-6-)  celled  after  fertihsation.  Fruit  on 
ind^ecent  glans  or  nut,  seated  on,  or  enclosed  by,  the  cup-like  involucre 
formed  of  the  hardened  accrescent  bracts. 

As  may  be  seen  below,  most  of  our  hardy  native  trees,  like  the  Birch, 
Alder,  Hasel,  Oak,  Beech,  belong  to  this  natural  order,  as  well  as  many  fine 
exotic  ones. 


BETULA  (Buch). — A  genus  of  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrabs,  with  alternate, 
toothed  or  serrate,  rarely  incised,  feather- 
veined  leaves.  Flowers  monracious,  in 
axillary  or  terminal  spikes  appearing  at 
the  same  time  as  the  leavea  Male  oat- 
kins  eyhndrieal,  loose,  imbricated  with 
teniate  concave  scales,  the  middle  one 
largest,    ovate;    perianth  sessile,    mem- 


branous, with  4  segments,  or  fewer  by 
abortion,  stamens  2.  Female  catkins 
sinular,  but  more  dense  and  oompaot ; 
perianth  none.  Ovaiy  2-celled ;  stylee  2. 
Hut  email,  flattened,  narrowly  or  broadly 
2- winged. 

Culture  cmd  Propagatvm.  —  The 
Birohea  are  graoeM  and  ornamental  trees 
that  never  ^  to  seenre  the  admiration 
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of  the  woodland  artist.  They  floariah  im 
a  light  sandy  loamy  soil,  but  praotioally 
grow  well  in  bU  ordinary  garden  soils. 
Many  kinds  flourish  exceedingly  well 
near  the  banks  of  lakes,  streams,  rivers, 
Ac,  and  in  such  positions  odd  a  good 
deaJ  to  the  beauty  of  the  landecape. 
They  are  as  a  rule  best  increased  oy 
BOWing  well -ripened  and  thoroughly  dried 
seeds  in  March.  The  seeds  are  not 
covered  with  soil,  bat  pressed  into  it  with 
the  feet.  DutIdk  the  summer  the  seed 
beds  should  be  diaded  with  branches  if 
necessary,  and  the  seedlings  may  be 
transplanted  the  following  spring. 

Layering  is  also  used  m  oooDeotion 
with  low  bushy  forms  in  the  autunm, 
while  rare  and  choloe  Tarieties  are  in- 
creased by  grafting  or  budding  on  stocks 
of  the  commoner  £nds,  the  grafting  being 
done  about  March,  and  the  budding  in 
June  or  Jnly.  The  amateur,  however, 
unless  he  is  desirous  of  experimenting  for 
himself,  will  save  a  good  deal  of  time  by 
obtaining  well-established  trees  or  bushes 
fzom  a  nurseryman,  instead  of  trying  to 
raise  them  in  his  own  garden.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  most  ornamental 
Birches  in  cultivation. 

B.  alba  {Silver,  White,  or  Common 
j5ira%).— A  beautiful  native  tree  varying 
in  height  from  a  small  shrub  in  the 
extreme  north  to  a  grocaM  tree  50-80  ft. 
in  more  southern  looahties,  with  a  trunk 
8-24  in.  in  diameter,  and  having  a  silvery - 
white  flaky  bark.  Leaves  long-stalked 
ovate  acute  doubly  serrate,  1-8  m.  long, 
with  broad  stipules.  Flowers  in  At^ 
and  May  ;  mi^e  catkins  drooping  ^-2  in. 
long;  female  catkins  ehorter,  and  some- 
what erect.  Fruit  roundish,  with  a 
notched  wing. 

There  are  many  forms  of  the  Silver 
Birch,  the  most  striking  being  albo- 
parpurea,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of  a 
lustrous  rich  purple  hue  above,  whitish 
beneath;  daleearlica,  leaves  deeplv  and 
pinnately  divided  into  toothed  lohes ; 
foliit  variegatia,  leaves  blotched  with 
yellowish -white ;  laoiniala  pendula,  as 
the  name  indicates,  has  a  drooping  habit, 
and  deeply  laciniated  dark  green  leaves. 
There  are  a  few  forms  of  this,  that  known 
as  Young's  Weeping  Birch  being  most 
generally  grown  in  nnrseries;  peTuiula, 
the  Weeping  Birch,  a  well-marked  variety 
dJBtinguiehed  from  the  type  by  its  more 
slender,  smoother,  and  drooping  branches ; 


pendtita  Yovngi  is  a  still  finer  weeping 
Birch  \  feutigiala  has  erect  branches,  and 
resembles  the  Lombardy  Poplar  in  habit ; 
awrea  has  yellowish  leaves ;  purpurea, 
purple  ones ;  variegata,  leaves  blotched 
with  white ;  and  urticmfoUa,  with  deeply 
laciniated  sharply  toothed,  hairy  leaves. 

The  Birch  is  a  rapid  growing  tree,  but 
unfortunately  does  not  attain  a  great  age, 
and  seldom  increases  much  in  size  a&«r 
80  years.  As  a  lawn  tree  or  for  parks 
and  large  gardens  it  is  very  ornamental. 
quite  as  much  in  a  leafless  as  in  a  lea^ 
state,  owing  to  its  smooth  white  bark  and 
gracefiil  twiggy  branches.  This  spedee 
grows  nearer  the  North  Pole  than  any 
other  tree,  and  is  the  only  one  existing  in 
Greenland,  where  it  ia,  however,  much 
stunted  in  growth.  The  bark  and  wood 
have  a  commercial  value  in  many  coqb- 

CuUtire  dc.  as  above. 

B.  Bhcjpattra.— A  Himalayan  Birch 
about  60  A.  high,  with  pale  brown  boik 
and  oblong  acute  serrate  leaves  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base,  and  having  hairy 
stalks  and  nerves.  Flowers  in  Hay; 
female  catkins  erect  cylindrical  oblong. 
Fruit  narrow-winged.  This  tree  is  best 
in  southern  ports  of  the  country  in  warm 
sheltered  places,  and  is  also  known  as  B, 

Culture  (tc,  as  above. 

B.  daTnrica.~-A  beautiful  Siberian  tree 
80-40  ft.  high,  with  smooth  ovate  un- 
equally toothed  leaves,  narrowed  at  the 
base.  Flowers  in  February  and  March 
in  whitish-brown  catkins.  The  varied 
parvifoUa  is  distinguished  &om  the  type 
by  its  smaller  leaves. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

B.  EtmanL— A  pretty  Japanese  Birch 
resembling  B.  alba  in  having  white- 
barked  trunks.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
shaped  and  tapering  to  a  point,  with 
irregularly  toothed  margins.  The  male 
catkins  are  2-8  in.  long,  and  fully  ripe 
with  pollen  by  the  end  of  March  or  ApnL 

Culture  dc,  as  above. 

B.  fniticoaa.^A  shrubby  Birch  from 
Kastem  Siberia,  growing  only  6-6  ft. 
high  in  moist  situations,  but  taller  on  the 
hillsidee.  Leaves  smooth,  roundieh  ovate, 
nearly  eqtiaUy  serrate.  Flowers  in  Feb- 
ruary and  Muvh,  whitish-brown. 

Culture  <0c.  as  above. 
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B.  gkndnloM.— A  handsome  Caiwdiui 
■hrob,  on];  2-8  ft.  high,  bavisg  amooth 
gUnd-dotted  branchea,  and  almost  sUlk- 
leHB  obovate  serrate  leavea,  quite  entire 
at  the  base.  Flowers  in  Maj,  whitish ; 
fsmale  catkins  oblong.  Useful  foi  hills, 
moands,  knolls  &e. 

OuUitre  lie.  as  above. 


eoarseljr  toothed  at  the  apex,  but  nar- 
rowed and  entire  at  the  base,  and  maeh 
larger  on  the  non-flowering  branohes. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

B.  lenta  {B.  caiyinifoUa). — Stoeet 
Cherry  BiTok.-^A.  handsome  N.  Amerioan 
tree  70-60  ft.  high  with  heart-shaped  ovate 
ahaiplf  serrate  and  taper-pointed  leaves, 
with  hairy  stalks  and  nervee.  Flowers 
in  May  and  June,  greenish -white.  This 
tree  yields  a  valuable  timber,  and  its 
leaves  are  said  to  make  an  agreeable  tea. 

Culture  tic.  as  above. 

B,  Intea  (B.  exceUa).—YeUovi  Birch. 
A  native  of  Nova  Sootia  70-60  h.  high, 
with  broadly  ovate  acute  and  serrate 
leaves  about  8  j  in.  long,  on  downy  stalks. 
Flowers  in  May,  ^enish-white.  The 
timber  is  used  in  shipbuUding. 

CuUure  de,  as  above. 


—A  handsome  qnick- 
growing  Biroh,  native  of  Japan,  where  it 
forms  %  shapely  tree  80-90  ft.  high  with  a 
trunk  3-8  ft.  in  diameter,  covered  with 
a  pale  smooth  orange- coloured  bark. 
The  deep  green  shining  leaves  are  very 
large,  bemg7-8in.  long  and  5-0  in.  wide, 
wifli  ■         ■    •  ■  


maivmi 


regularly    and    coarsely    toothed 

B.  nana.— A  native  of  Scotland  and 
N,  Europe,  1-8  ft.  high,  with  roundish 
orenate  leaves,  dirtinotly  net-  veined 
beneath.  Flowers  in  April  and  May, 
whitish-green ;  female  oatldns  erect 
stalked  cylindrical.  The  variety  pmdula 
has  drooping  branches.  May  be  used  in 
the  same  way  as  B.  gUmdulota. 

Culture  dte.  as  above. 

B.  nigra  (B.  rubra). — Sed  Birch. — 
A  native  of  the  United  States  60-70  fl. 
high  with  rhomboid  ovate  doubly  serrate 
acute  leaves,  entire  at  the  base,  downy 
on  the  under  snr&ce.    Flowers  in  May, 


greenish -white,  the  female  catkins  being 
straight  and  nearly  cylindrical,  about 
2  in.  long.  This  Bpecics  is  often  called 
the  Black  Birch,  but  that  name  is  more 
correctly  applied  to  B.  occidentaUt. 

Culture  (te.  aa  above.  This  tree 
flourishes  in  moist  sitnations,  and  is  suit- 
able for  planting  by  the  bonks  of  lakes, 
rivers,  streams,  km.  It  is  easily  recog- 
nised by  the  bark,  which  peels  off  in  flakes 
and  gives  the  trunk  a  ragged  appearance. 

B.  ocddentalia  {Black  Birch).— A 
graceful  N.  American  Birch  20  -40  ft.  high, 
with  slender  drooping  branohes  covered 
with  dark  Bhininc  bark.  The  rather  dull 
green  leaves  are  broadly  ovate  and  point- 
ed at  the  apex,  the  margins  being  fur- 
nished with  sharp  teeth. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

B.  papjracea. — A  fine  N.  American 
tree  60-70  ft,  high,  with  very  flexible 
branchee,  and  ovate  taper-pointed  doubly 
serrate  leaves,  havine  smooth  stalks  and 
hairy  nerves  beneau.  Flowers  in  May 
and  June,  greenish -white ;  the  female 
catkins  droopii^  on  long  stalks.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  this  species,  bat 
all  are  remarkable  for  the  beautiful  white- 
nesa  of  the  stems,  which  retain  their 
colour  longer  than  those  of  B.  alba, 
and  are  somewhat  smoother. 

Owing  to  the  wood  having  been  used 
for  making  canoes  in  N.  America,  and  the 
bark  for  paper,  the  tree  is  known  as  the 
*  Canoe '  and  '  Paper  Bitch.' 

Culture  ttc.  as  above. 

B.  populifolia  (Canadian  While  Birch). 
A  Canadian  tree  about  SO  ft.  high,  close^ 
resembline  the  Common  British  Birch  in 
habit,  but  less  vigorous  in  growth.  Leaves 
deltoid,  very  much  tapering,  quite  smooth 
and  unequally  serrate.  Flowers  in  April 
and  May,  greenish- white.  The  variety 
laciniata  has  large  shining  green,  deeply 
cut  leaves. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above. 

B.  pumila.  —  A,  beautiful  Canadian 
shrub,  3-3  ft.  high,  with  downy  undotted 
branches,  and  long-stalked  roundish-ovate 
leaves,  densely  hairy  beneath.  Flowers 
in  May  and  June,  whitish ;  the  female 
catkins  cylindrical  Useful  for  planting 
on  hills,  mounds,  knolls  &o.,  like  gUmdu- 
Zo«a  and  tuwM. 

Culture  dc.  ae  above. 
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B.  nlnifotift. — An  onumental  J&paneM 
Biroh  CO-eO  ft.  high,  widi  a  smooth  whitle 
bark,  and  broadly  ovate  leaves,  tapering 
to  a  point,  and  ooanely  and  irregularlj 

toothed  0T1  the  msraina. 
CuUnre  <fc,  as  above. 

ALNUS  (Au>sii). — A  genns  of  de- 
eiduons  trees  and  shnibe  with  alternate 
feather -veined,  serrate  or  rarely  quite 
entire  leaves.  Flowsrs  moncecions  ;  the 
mole  flowers  in  drooping  scaly^braoted 
catkins,  lastin?  throoghont  the  winter. 
Perianth  sessile  4-parted.  Btamens  4. 
Female  flowers  in  cvlindrical  oblong  or 
oval  catkins,  like  small  Fii-oones  in  shape, 
having  fleshy  Males  which  beoome  hurd 
and  woody  when  ripening.  Perianth  none. 
Nuts  small  flattieh,  2 -winged  or  naked. 

Culture  and  PropagaUon.  —  Alders 
are  propagated  in  mnoh  the  same  way 
OB  BircEsB.  The  ripe  seeds  are  collected 
in  October  or  November  and  carefully 
dried  to  prevent  them  becoming  mouldy 
or  rotten.  They  ore  sown  in  spring  and 
very  slightly  covered  with  soil.  In 
Ifovember  or  Maroh  the  seedlines,  which 
will  be  10-12  in.  high,  should  be  trans- 
planted 6  in.  apart  in  rows  about  lb  in. 
apart,  and  by  transplanting  a  oouple  of 

J  ears  or  So  in  succession  masses  of  fine 
brons  roots  ore  developed.  The  rarer 
varieties  may  be  increased  by  budding 
and  grafting  like  the  Birches.  It  is  better, 
however,  to  buy  established  plants  from 
snrserymen. 

The  generic  noxae  Ainu*  means '  near 
the  bank  of  a  river,'  and  thus  indicates 
the  locality  in  which  the  Alder  is  found 

guwing  naturally.  The  Alders  like  the 
irches  are  graceful  in  habit  and  generally 
flouriah  in  moist  situations  near  ^nds, 
lakes,  rivers  Ac.  When  a  plantation  is 
being  made,  the  roots  should  be  carefully 
spread  out  over  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
which  should  not  be  more  than  9  or  10 
in,  deep.  The  soil  should  be  worked  in 
well  among  the  roots,  and  afterwards 
trodden  down  firmly.  The  best  time  for 
planting  is  during  November  or  March. 

A.  cordifolia{7faUanJU«r).— -A hand- 
some round-headed  Alder  16-50  ft  high, 
native  of  Southern  Italy,  and  reeognieed 
by  its  light- coloured  bark  and  dark 
shining  green  heart-shaped  serrate  taper- 
pointed  leaves.  Flowers  in  March  and 
April,  greenish -brown,  appearing  before 
the  leaves. 


This  is  a  fast-growing  epedes  and 
proves  to  be  (juite  hardy  in  England  not- 
withstanding Its  origin.  It  flourishes  in 
a  dry  soil. 

Culture  ic.  as  above. 

A.  finna  {Japaneta  Aider). — A  very 
distinct  Japanese  tree,  having  otal  lance- 
ahaped  taper-pointed,  sharply  serrated, 
and  many-nerved  leaves. 

CuUwre  do.  as  above. 

A.glntina». — A  quick -growing  British 
tree,  sometimes  attuning  a  height  of  50- 
70  ft.,  and  distinguished  by  the  black  bark 
and  roundish  wedge-shaped  bluntly  lobed 
serrate  leaves,  downy  in  the  nerve-axils 
beneirth,  and  when  young,  dammy  like 
the  branches.  Flowers  in  spring ;  male 
catkins  long,  lai^e,  and  cylinihic^  droop- 
ing on  branched  stalks ;  female  oatldns, 
small,  ovate,  with  deep  red  scales. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the 
Common  Alder  more  ornamental  perhaps 
fbr  gardens  and  parks.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  the  Oolden  Alder  (aursa) 
with  golden-fellow  foliage;  the  Cut-leaved 
Alder  (lacvRtata)  having  the  oblong  leaves 
pinnately  divided  into  acute  lobes ;  the 
Oak-leaved  Alder  {querotfoUo),  a  veiy 
distinct  form  having  sinuate  leaves  Hke 
those  of  the  Common  OiJc ;  there  is  also 
a  variegated  form  ot  the  Onk-leViVed  Aldar, 
and  one  called  impertoiu  or  lupleiUfolia, 
almost  similar  to  the  ordinary  querei- 
folia;  and  the  Hawthorn-leaved  Alder 
Hncita  or  o^acanthtfolia),  a  oompaet 
form  with  leaves  cut  like  those  of  the 
Hawthorn. 

A  useful  tree  near  the  margins  of 
rivers,  lakes  Ik.,  or  as  a  break-wind  to 
more  tender  plants.  Its  wood,  which 
lasts  a  long  time  under  water  without 
decaying,  is  used  for  many  things. 

Cultura  dc.  as  above. 

A.  incana  (Gray,  White,  or  Hoarg 
Alder).^A  native  of  the  N.  hemisphara, 
but  not  of  Britain,  with  broadly  oval  <x 
ovate  sharply  serrate  leaves,  rounded  at 
the  base,  white  and  mostly  downy  be- 
neath. This  prefers  somewhat  drier 
situations  than  the  Common  Alder.  In 
warm  southern  parts  it  attains  a  greater 
height  than  the  Common  Alder,  but  in 
cold  climates  and  on&vonrable  spots  it 
rarelv  reaches  a  height  of  more  tiian  B-W 
ft.  The  line-gruned  white  wood  soon 
rots  under  water.    There  are  a  tew  fonns 
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Buoh  u  gUmea,  hirtula,  ineita,  pendwla      Uaved ;  and  variegata,  vkriegated  with 
&o.  white. 

Culture  dc.  m  above.  Culture  de.  its  above. 


A.  TiridiB  {Oretn  Alder). — A  native  of 
the  N.  Hemiaphere  bat  not  of  Biitain, 
with  ronndiih  or  slightly  heart-ahBiped 
ahaiplj  serrate -toothed  leaves,  dammy 
.and  smooth  or  softly  downy  beneath. 
Flowers  in  spring  1  female  oatkins  ovoid, 
clnstered  on  slender  stalks. 

CwUufw  de.  as  above. 

CARPINUS   (HOKNBBAN).— A  RsnuB 

eontainlns  9  species  of  decidnons  trees, 
rarely  shrubs,  with  alternate  stalked 
leaves,  often  doubly  serrate,  with  close 
and  parallel  rather  plaited  veins.  Flowers 
monixciouB ;  male  calkins  sessile  cylin- 
drical ;  perianth  none ;  stamens  8  or  more 
in  the  axils  of  the  ovate  acnte  bracts. 
Female  flowers  in  terminal  droopiiif 
bracteate  catkins,  2  at  the  base  of  each 
deoidnoQB  bract.  Nnt  sessile  at  the  base 
of  the  bracteoles  or  half  enclosed,  ovoid  or 
roundish,  strong^  nerved. 

Culture  and  Fropagation.  —  Horn- 
beams are  raised  from  seed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Aiders,  but  the  seeds  sprout 
very  irregularly',  some  taking  quite  a  year 
before  appeanng  above  ground.  When 
abont  3  years  old,  having  been  trans- 
planted from  the  seed-beda  the  year  pre- 
vious, the  young  Hornbeams  may  be  need 
for  hedges,  for  which  they  are  partioularly 


)  be  said  about  the  Hom- 
baam,  but  as  it  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  it  deserves  mention  here. 

C.  ameriouia  {American  Hornbeam). 
A  North  Amerioan  tree  10^60  ft.  high, 
with  ovate  otdong  pointed  sharply  and 
doubljr  serrate  leaves  beeomrog  smooth 
with  age.    This  tree  ia  also  loiown  as 


1  age.    ■ 
CuUure  dc.  e 


above. 


C.  Setnlns  {Common  Homiffam).— A 
British  tree  80-70  ft.  high  with  eUiptio 
ovate  acute,  donbly  serrate  leaves  iS  in. 
loiw,  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  in  May, 
yellowish,  producing  ripe  brown  nuts  late 


There  are  several  forms  of  the  Common 
Hornbeam,  the  best  known  being  aureo- 
variegala,  leaves  variegated  with  gold ; 
ineita,  leavea  inoi8«d ;  guerdfoUa,  Oak- 


OSTRYA  (Hop  Hornbkam).  —  A 
genoB  containing  only  two  species  of 
deciduous  treee,  ven  much  resembling 
CarpiniK  in  foliage.  Flowers  moniBcious; 
female  ones  in  terminal  drooping  catkins, 
each  enclosed  in  an  inflated  membranons 
involucre  which  enlarges  and  doses  over 
the  fruit. 

Culture  and  Prcpagation.~Tho  Hop 
Hornbeams  thrive  m  ordinary  soil,  but 
rarely  r^en  seeds  in  the  British  Islands. 
They  can  therefore  only  be  increased  from 
imported  seeds,  but  they  may  also  be 
grafted  on  stocks  of  the  Common  Horn- 
beam  {Carpinut). 

O.carpintfolia  (O.wilgaru). — Common 
Hop  Hornbeam.  —  A  much-branched 
roimd- headed  tree,  SO -60  ft.  high, 
native  of  S.  Europe,  and  ha\-iitg  heart- 
shaped  ovate  aoute  leaves  tesemlding 
those  of  the  Common  Hornbeam. 
Flowers  in  May,  greenish- white,  the 
drooping  female  cat£nH  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  '  heads  '  of  Hops. 

Culture  do.  as  above. 

0.  Tirg;inica  (Iron  -  wood;  Lever- 
vjood). — A  native  of  the  Eastern  United 
States,  lS-40  ft.  high,  with  ovate  oblong 
taper-pointed  leaves,  and  Hop-like  faeada 
of  greenish-white  flowers  in  May. 

CuUttre  de.  as  above. 

C0RYLU5  {Hazsl;  Cob-mot).— A 
genus  containing  about  T  species  of  de- 
ciduous trees  or  ahrube  with  alternate 
EMther-v-eined,  doubly  serrate  leaves, 
plaited  in  bud.  Flowers  moncecions ; 
male  ones  without  a  perianth,  in  droop- 
ing clustered  oatkins.  Stuuens  i-8. 
Female  flowers  minute,  sessile  in  pairs 
in  the  upper  braots  of  a  smaU  head. 
Fruit  by  abortion  l-oelled,  l-saeded, 
woody,  more  or  less  enclosed  in  the  leafy 
involucre,  consisting  of  the  much  enlarged 
more  or  less  cut  bract  and  bracteoles. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Hazels  are  not  only  valuable  as  nut-bear- 
ing treee,  but  also  as  ornamental  bee* 
and  shrubs  with  graceful  habit  and  bean- 
liful  foliage.  The  best  known  speoies  are 
briefly  desorihed  below,  but  the  eultiva- 
tioo  and  propagation  are  dealt  with  in 
detail  in  Uie  fruit  section  of  this  work 
(see  p.  1099).     It  may,  however,  be  «tated 
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here  that  all  (he  Hazels  floiuiBh  in  deep 
rich  loamy  boU,  well-tilled  and  manured, 
and  the;  enjoy  a  rather  dry  and  open 
Bnnny  Bituation,  although  they  also  thrive 
in  partially  shaded  Epots.  They  may  be 
increased  by  means  of  seeda  sown  when 
ripe,  and  also  by  layering  the  branohes  in 
autmnn.  Ab  omamenta  for  the  park  or 
garden  they  are  of  great  value,  and  some 
of  them  look  well  in  beds  and  groups  on 
grass  by  themselvea.  In  the  autumn 
they  are  remarkable  for  the  beautiAil 
mellow  colouring  of  the  foliage. 

C.  americona  {Atturica/n  HajseJ). — A 
shrub  4r-8  ft.  high,  native  of  the  shady 
woods  from  Canada  southwards  to  Florida. 
Leaves  roundish,  heart-shaped,  taper- 
ing. Flowers  in  April,  males  greyish, 
females  crimson.  Nnts  brown,  ripe  in 
October,  enclosed  in  a  roundish  bell- 
shaped  toothed  and  serrate  involucre. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above. 

C.  Anllana  (Common  Hcuel  or  Fil- 
bert).— A  well-known  British  tree  20  ft.  or 
more  high,  with  ronndish  heart-shaped 
doubly  serrate  abruptly  pointed  leaves  2-4 
in.  long,  unequal  at  the  base,  and  shortly 
stalked.  Flowers  in  April,  males  greyish, 
females  orimson.  Nut  brown,  ripe  in 
October ;  involucre  bell-shaped  rather 
spreading,  torn  at  the  edges.  The  variety 
nurpureo,  known  as  the  '  Purple  Hazel,' 
IS  a  beautiful  shrub  with  large  rich 
lustrous  purple  leaves  resembling  those 
of  the  Furple  Beeoh.  By  cutting  it  back 
every  year  when  dormant,  strong  ehoots 
and  large  leaves  ore  produced.  Other 
varieties  are  aurea,  with  yeUowish 
leaves  ;  nonlorta,  with  curiously  distorted 
branohes ;  heteropkylla  (also  Known  as 
itrtieafolia  and  Uiiimata),  a  handsome 
form,  the  leaves  of  which  are  cut  into 
painted  lobes  with  sharply  and  irregu- 
larly toothed  mai^s ;  and  pendula,  a 
weeping  variety  which  looks  graceful 
drooping  from  the  top  of  a  standard  stem. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  Columa  {ConttantiTtople  HcuseJ). — 
A  large  ornamental  tree  from  Turkey  and 
Asia  Minor  where  it  grows  60  ft.  high. 
It  has  whitish  flaky  bark  and  roundish 
heart-shaped  leaves,  with  lanee.shaped 
taper-pointed  stipules,  and  masses  of  floral 
ca&ins  as  in  the  Common  Hazel,  but 
larger  and  longer,  and  giving  quite  a  dis- 
tinct appearance  to  the  tree. 


CuUktb  itc.  as  above.  This  speoiea 
is  best  increased  by  means  of  layers  made 
in  autumn,  l^ere  is  a  very  fine  epeei- 
men  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Oxfora. 

C.  heteroph7Uft.--^A  distinct  shrub  or 
small  tree  from  E.  Asia  with  broadly 
obovate  irregularly  toothed  6-7'lobed 
loaves,  oneqaol  or  heart-shaped  at  the 
base.  This  speoies  is  not  yet  very  well 
known,  and  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  variety  of  the  Common  Hazel  bearing 
the  same  name. 

Culture  <f c.  as  above. 

C  """'""  ■ — A  native  of  3,  Europe, 
closely  resembling  the  Common  Hazel  in 
appearance  and  foliage,  but  of  somewhat 
toller  growth.  There  are  many  varieties 
or  forms  of  it,  one  of  which  (fiarce- 
lotienni)  yields  the  well-known  Barcelona 
Nut  of  coomierce.  For  decorative  gar- 
den pnrposes,  however,  the  most  attract- 
ive variety  is  that  known  as  atropur- 
purea,  which  is  remarkable  fbr  its 
oeautifiil  bright  purple  leaves. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 


and  closely  resembling  the  British  Haiel. 
Leaves  ovate  oblong  taper-pointed,  with 
linear  lanoe-shaped  stipoles.  Flowers  and 
nuts  like  those  of  the  British  Haze). 
Involncre  bell-shaped  or  tubular,  with  two 
incised-toothcd  divisions. 
Culture  /fc.  as  above. 

QUERCUS  (Oak).— A  genus  of  de- 
ciduous and  evergreen  trees,  rarely  shmbe, 
with  alternate  entire  toothed  or  lobed 
membranous  or  leathery  feather- veined 
leaves.  Flowers  moncecions.  '  Male  ones 
in  loose  slender  catkins,  withabell.shaped 
4-T-,  often  6-,  lobed  perianth.  Stamens 
nomerouB,  ofl«n  fewer  than  6,  sometimes 
10-12,  with  slender  protruding  filunents. 
Female  flower  solitary,  with  a  8-8-lobed 

Eerianth,  and  enclosed  in  imbricating 
racts  and  scales.  Fruit  a  nut  or  glane 
seated  in  a  cup  formed  by  the  hardened 
bracts  and  scales. 

There  are  about  800  species  of  Oak 
altogether,  distributed  chiefly  over  the 
north  temperate  regions,  while  a  few  are 
fotmd  on  tne  monntains  of  some  tropical 
countries.  The  Oak  is  essentially  a  forest 
tree,  and  from  a  gardening  and  pictnreeqne 
point  of  view  is  suitable  only  for  porks 
and  very  iorge  gardens.    Many  of  the 
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UndB  which  ahed  their  leaves  at  the 
ftpproaoh  of  winter  &re  remarkable  for  the 
brilliant  oolonr  tints  of  their  foliase  during 
the  antomn  montha,  AaA  anon  kinds 
abould  fttwajB  find  a  place  in  the  park  or 
garden.  Bat  for  winter  effect  among  the 
Oaks  the  evergreen  and  semi-eveigreen 
kinds  are  usefd,  not  only  in  appeanuice, 
but  aa  sheltering  breaks  for  naore  tender 
(danta.  Our  British  Oak,  bmons  in  many 
ways,  is  too  well  known  So  need  a  mere 
botanioal  deeoiiption  here.  The  kinds 
mentioned  below  are  from  other  ooon- 
trisa,  and  are  nseful  far  growing  in  the 
British  Islands. 

Culture  and  Propagatitm. — Oaks  en- 
joy a  rioh  loamy  soil  to  attain  luxuriant 
proportions,  and  as  long  as  there  is  a  fitir 
amount  of  moisture  available,  their  &r- 
reaohing  roots  will  find  it. 

The  propagation  of  the  Oak  ia  usually 
effected  by  means  of  seeds — the  *  aooma.' 
Ae  these  do  not  retain  their  vitality  for  a 
very  long  period,  it  is  beat  to  sow  them 
as  soon  as  ripe.  Where  any  rare  or 
ehoioe  variety  exists  it  must  be  inoreaaed 
by  grafting  on  to  stocks  ot  the  Common 
Oak  {Quermu  Bohur).  As  the  aeedlinga 
produce  a  long  and  strong  tap  root,  which 
IS  easily  broken,  great  oare  should  be 
eieroiaed  in  transplanting,  so  as  not  to  do 
too  mnoh  injury.  The  fbUowing  is  a  short 
list  of  the  best  evergreen  and  a  few 
deeidnous  Oaks  grown. 

Q.  acuta  (Q,  ButrgerCj. — A  beautiful 
Japanese  evergreen  tre»  or  ahrub  with 
elliptic  or  oblong  entire  or  nndnlate- 
orenate  leaves  2-4  in.  long,  amooth  when 
old,  bnt  covered  with  niaty  down  in  a 
yoong  state.  There  is  a  variety  called 
alhO'ttervit  with  white  veins,  and  another 
called  rubrO'fl^rPM  with  red  veins.  Fruit- 
enp  hemispherical  with  concentric  rings ; 
nnt  ovoid  or  eUipUo,  three  times  longer 
than  the  cup. 

Culture  ite.  as  above. 
Q,  £gilops  (Q,  Ungeri),  —  Vallimea 
Oak. — A  more  or  leas  evergreen  tree  SO- 
SO  ft.  high,  native  of  the  Grecian  Arohi- 
pelago.  Leavea  ovate  oblong  with  bristle- 
pointed  tooth-like  lobes,  hoary  beneath, 
^nit-cup  very  large  hemiBpherioal,  with 
long  lance-shaped  apreading  scales;  nut 
brown,  handsome.  The  variety  latifolia 
has  broader  leaves  than  the  type,  and 
pendula  is  recognised  by  its  more  or  less 
drowing  habit. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 


Q.  agrifolU  {Enamo  Oak).— A  Cali- 
fomian  evergreen  abont  20  ft.  high,  having 
downy  young  branches,  and  broadly  ovate 
or  oval  leaves  about  2  in,  long,  with 
remote  apiny  teeth.  Fmit-cap  turbinate 
with  more  or  less  ciliated  adpressed 
scales ;  nnt  ^-1}  in.  long,  more  or  less 
ovoid  oblong  m  shape. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above. 

Q,  Cerris  {Bitter,  MoM-capped,  or 
Turkey  Oak).— A  handsome  deoidnous 
Oak  40-60  ft.  high,  native  of  8.  Europe, 
having  down^  yoong  branches  and  oblong 


a  pm- 
Dboth 


nately  ont  leaves,  somewhat  hfdryon  b 
aidea,  and  taming  soft  brown  in  antnmn. 
Fmit-cap  hBrmspherlcal,  bristly  with 
long  downy  eeoles;  nut  brown,  oylin- 
drical,  |-1^  in.  long.  This  grows  more 
rapidly  and  makes  a  moreimnmetrioal  tree 
than  oar  native  Oak.  There  are  several 
iVarieties,  one  with  variegated  leaves,  and 
another  known  as  fuUtamentia  has  almost 
eveigreen  leaves  more  deeply  incised  than 
those  of  the  type. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

Q.  chryiolepis  {Live  Oak). — A  hand- 
some Califomian  evergreen  tree  attaining 
a  good  size  in  its  native  cotmtry,  ^le 
tnmk  often  having  a  diameter  of  8-6  ft. 
Leaves  dark  green  spinv-toothed,  covered 
with  a  golden  down  or  for  beneath. 

CvMura  de.  aa  above. 


Q.  coccifera  {KN-met  Oak). — An  ever- 
green species  native  of  8.  Europe  and 
the  Levant,  where  it  forma  a  good-sized 
tree,  but  in  this  country  a  dense  hush 
with  downy  branchlets  and  elliptic  oblong 
spiny-toothed  rifpd  leaves.  Fruit- onp 
hemispherical  with  velvety  scales;  the 
nut  beingmore  or  leas  protruding. 

The  Kennes  insect  which  fbeds  on 
this  aneoiea  in  its  native  habitat  yielda 
a  scarlet  dye  almost  equal  to  ooohineal. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

Q.  cocdnea  (Scarlet  Oak). — A  hand- 
some deoidnous  N.  American  Oak  aboat 
60  ft  high  in  a  wild  state,  having  brij^t 
shining  green  pinnately  out  leaves  8-6  in. 
long,  and  remarkable  for  asamning  more 
or  leas  deep  tints  of  red  or  scarlet  in 
autumn,  which  renders  it  a  very  effective 
plant  on  the  landscape.  Fruit-cup  top- 
shaped  or  hemispherical  with  a  conical 
scaly  base ;  nut  j-J  in.  long,  hatf  covered 
by  uie  onp. 

Culture  dr.  oa  above. 
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Q,  conTertK  (Q-  ^annonica). — Black  or 
Hungarian  Oak ;  Oipty  Trea. — A.  nabve 
of  BTe.  Encope,  forming  »  bandioiue 
roDiid-headed  tree  20-SO  ft.  faifih,  and 
having  beautiful  deciduous  leaveB  C-7  or 
more  iitches  long,  oblong  obovate  in  out- 
line, and  pinnatel;  oat  into  blun^y 
toothed  lobes.  It  rarely  or  ever  fruits  in 
this  oountrj-,  but  may  be  inoreased  by 
grafting  on  stocks  of  the  Common  Oak. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 

Q.  cnapidata.  —  An  evergreen  Oak 
about  80  ft.  high,  native  of  Japan.  Leaves 
ovate  Laaoe-shaped  or  oblong,  leathery, 
entire  or  wavy-toothed,  IJ-Sj  in.  long, 
downy  when  young,  smooth  when  old. 
Thuiti  ia  a  pretty  variegated  variety,  and 
alao  one  with  narrow  (anguttifolia),  and 
one  with  broader  (latifolid)  leaves  than 
tfae^rpe- 

Culture  rfe.  as  above. 


green  Oak  from  the  Califomian  moiui- 
talne,  where  it  attains  a  height  of  50-60 

ft,  or  more.  It  has  beautiful  leatherj' 
deep  green  leaves  more  or  less  oblong 
ovate  or  obovate  in  oudine,  with  almost 
entire  wavy  oartilannoas  margins.  Froit- 
onp  nearly  }  in.  broad,  wi^  an  ovoid 
downy  holf-pcotruding  nuL 

Culture  de.  aa  above. 

Q.  i^bro. — A  handsome  Japanese  Oak 
forming  large  bushes  in  cultivation,  and 
having  oblong  obovate  entire  smooth 
leaves  2-4  in.  long,  and  npright  spikes  of 
oblong  acorns  which  take  two  years  to 
ripen  properly.  There  are  several  varia- 
tions of  this  species  aooording  to  trade 
catalogues. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

Q.  Ilex  (Q.  Oramuntia).  —  Holly  or 
ifofm  Oak.^A  valuable  and  handsome 
evergreen  Oak  20-80  ft.  high,  native  of 
8.  Europe,  with  elliptic  oblong  ovate  or 
lattce-shaped  toothed  or  entire  leathery 
leaves  2-S  in.  long,  deep  shining  green 
above,  hoary  beneath.  Toere  are  several 
forms  of  the  Holly  Oak,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  crupo,  with  leavea 
H'rinkled  at  the  edges  i  fagi/olia  with 
broader  more  or  lesB  wavy,  and  sometimes 
slightly  serrate  leaves  ;  Fordi  {or  faiti- 
giata)  with  a  pyramidal  habit;  integri- 
folia,  leavea  lance-shaped  entire ;  lali/o- 
lia,  leaves  broad  and  nearly  entire ;  lojigi- 
fblia,  leaves  long  and  narrow ;  and  terra- 
tifoiio,  leaves  laDoe-shaped  serrate. 


Culture     and   Propagation Theee 

varieties  show  that  the  Holly  Oak  is  a 
very  variable  plant,  and  if  allowed  to  grow 
naturally  aaaumM  fine  proportionB.  It  ie 
usually  very  hardy  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  but  it  sometimes  loses  ita  leaves 
in  severe  frosts  in  the  bleaker  looalitua. 


late  in  antnnin  or  when  tonohed  by  frost 
Froit-oup  sancer-shaped  or  flat  with  a 
narrow  raised  border ;  nut  oblong  ovoid, 

Oiiltwre  (tc.  as  above. 

Q.  Suber  (Cork  Oak),— A.  handsome 
S.  European  evergreen  25-80  ft.  high, 
interesting  on  acoonnt  of  its  bark  sopp- 
ing the  Cork  ofcommeroe.  Leaveeoblong 
oval  coarsely  toothed,  smooth  above,  hoazr 
beneath.  Fruit 'Cup  obovate  hemispbarical, 
with  a  nut  often  half  as  long  again. 

Culture  (tc.  as  above. 

Q.  virena. — Thie  is  the  evergreea  Live 
Oak  of  Vi^inia  where  it  growa  abont  4D 
ft.  or  more  high.  Leaves  1-8  in.  long, 
oblong  elliptic,  hoary  beneath,  raitire  or 
irregnlarly  lobed  or  toothed.  Frait-oop 
top-shaped  with  a  protruding  oblong  not. 
From  its  appearance  this  tree  resembles 
the  Holly  or  Holm  Oak,  and  fiutos  of  the 
latter  are  often  sold  for  it  in  error.  The 
true  Q.  virenM  s^ms  to  be  rather  rare. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

CASTANEA  (Swskt  or  Spahisb 
Chebvndt). — A  small  genne  of  deajduoas 
trees  with  alternate  often  serrate-toothed 
and  parallel  feather- veined  leaves.  Rowers 
monoecious,  in  erect  l-sezed  or  andro- 
gynous <3.Beied)  spikes.  Uale  flowers 
clnstered  en  long  lulied  cylindrical  oat- 
kins  with  a  5-6- parted  periandk  and  10-30 
stamens.  Female  flowera  2-8  blether 
in  a  prickly  4-lobed  involucre  whuh  at 
maturity  anoloses  the  leathery-coated 
gloaaj  Mown  fruits  or  uats. 

C.  uliva  (C  veiea), — A  highly  am»- 
mental  tree  50-70  ft  high,  native  of  Ajsla 
Uinor,  with  oblong  lanoe-sh^od  poiBted 
sharply  senate  de^  green  leaves.  AVtaen 
beanng  ita  numerous  yellowish  oatkins  of 
flowers  it  looks  particularly  handsome, 
bnt  apart  from  this  the  aspect  of  Ute  tree 
is  euoh  as  to  mark  it  as  noble.  The  fruits 
are  ripe  in  Ootpber.    There  are  a  few 
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varietiefl,  the  moat  show;  being  aureo- 
marginata  having  (lie  leave*  buatiMly 
varieeated  with  yellow.  This  loenu  to  be 
e  ratner  delicate  plant,  and  should  be 
gtovm  in  wann  sheltered  Bitnationa ;  hete- 
rtmhyUa  dittecta  is  another  variety  in 
wnioa  the  leftvw  are  divided  into  slider 
thread-like  segments.  There  is  aleo  a 
vuiaty  ehrgBophylla,  with  yellowish 
leavee,  and  now  oalled  Cattanoptii  oAry- 


*ophj/l 
Cu. 


rlZa. 


Cul(ur«  mid  Propagation,  —  The 
Spanish  Chestnnt  flourishes  in  rich  sandy 
loam,  and  is  birlj  har^y  in  moet  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  althongh  it  suffers  severe 
injury  and  is  sometimes  even  killed  by 
hard  frosts  in  84»)tland. 

Propagation  is  effected  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Oak — by  eeeds,  bndding,  and 
grafting.  The  seeds  retain  their  vitality 
longer  dian  those  of  the  Oak,  and  need 
not  be  sown  until  March  or  Febrnary,  in 
drilla  about  1  ft.  apart.  The  seeds  or  nuts 
roay  be  8  or  4  in.  apart  in  the  drills,  and 
oovered  with  3-8  hi.  of  good  soil.  The 
following  November  the  strongest  of  the 
young  seedlings  may  be  traiiBplanted  in 
rows  8  ft.  apart,  with  about  2  ft.  between 
each  plant,  and  8  or  4  years  henoe  will 
have  made  fine  sturdy  plants.  As  with 
so  many  other  trees  the  amateur  need 
not  worry  himself  with  the  tedious  process 
of  raising  his  own  plants.  They  oan  be 
obtained  much  more  easily  from  a  nursery- 
man in  all  stages  of  growth. 

PAGUS  (Bb>ch).— A  genus  contain- 
ing about  16  apeaiee  of  deoduoue  or  ever- 
green trees,  turdj  shmbs,  with  alternate 
featiier- veined  often  toothed  leathery 
leaves  and  moncBeions  flowers.  Male 
flowers  in  long-stalked  drooping  heads, 
with  a  4-7-lobed  perianth,  and  8-40  much- 
protruding  stamena.  Female  flowers  3-4 
together  In  a  4-parted  involucre,  condBting 
of  imbricated  bracte,  which  eventually 
harden  and  enclose  the  triangular  or 
wmged  usually  1-eeeded  nuts. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — The  Beech 
win  flourish  under  tne  same  conditions  as 
the  Spanish  Chestnut, and  it  maybe  mul- 
tiplied in  the  same  wayby  seeds,  budding, 
and  Drafting.  The  last  two  operations  are 
nsnaUy  reserved  for  rare  and  choice  varie- 
ties which  cannot  be  obt^ned  quickly 
from  seed.  The  trees  flourish  in  a  rich 
sandy  loam,  and  aa  the  roots  travel  just 
beneath  the  eur&ce  of  the  soil  the  latter 
ie  benefited  by  allowing  the  fallen  leaves 


to  remain  in  autumn  and  winter  u  a 
kind  of  natural  top-dreedng  or  mulching. 
It  is  unneoeesaiT  to  say  anything  here 
about  the  beauty  of  the  Beeoh  as  a  grove 
and  woodland  tree.  The  clean  slaty-blue 
bark,  smooth  purplish  twigs,  and  shining 
leathery  leaves  are  well  known  to  every- 
one. Although  other  species  are  men- 
tioned below,  none  of  them  equal  in  beauty 
and  grace  our  Common  Beeoh  and  its 
many  fine  vaHetieB-  Bumham  Beeches, 
first  called  attention  to  by  the  poet  Qray, 
contains  many  fine  examples  of  immense 
sute.  The  thiokness  of  the  stunted  trunks 
of  man^  has  been  oansed  by  '  pollarding  ' 
or  cutting  off  the  tope. 

F.  aotatctica. — A  deciduous  shrub  or 
small  tree,  native  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
recognised  by  its  rugged  twisted  branches 
and  bluntly  ovate  doubly  toothed  leaves 
1  j  In.  long,  narrowed  at  the  base. 

Cultutv  de.  as  above. 

F,  bctuloides  {Evergreen  Beeeh),—Ait 
evergreen  tree  from  the  same  region  as 
the  preeeding,  with  bluntly  ovate  elliptio 
crennlate  leathery  shining  green  leaves. 
Looks  handsome  in  winter. 

CttUure  dc.  as  above. 


F.  betvloidei,  but  has  muoh  smaller  and 
more  heart-shaped  leaves. 
Culture  (fc.  as  above. 

F.  feimeiuea. — A  N.  AmerieHi  Beech 
with  ovate  taper-pt^ted  thickly  toothed 
leaves,  mety  downv  beneath,  and  having 
ciliated  edges-  It  u  closely  related  to  the 
Common  Beech,  and  may  be  a  trans- 
atlantic form.  There  are  two  forms  of  it 
known,  viz. :  latifoUa  and  maerophj/Ua, 

Culture  <te.  as  above. 

F.  ajivutlca  {Common  SeecA).  — A 
beautiful  ornamental  British  tree  60-100 
ft.  or  more  high,  having  oblong  ovate 
obscurely  toothed  deoiduons  leaves  with 
ciliated  margins.  There  are  many  fine 
varieties,  but  none  of  them  ever  attain  the 
gigantic  and  graceful  proportions  of  the 
type.  The  best  known  are  :  cKprea—Hia 
wdl-known  Copper  Beeoh— and  its  near 
ration  purpurea,  the  Purple  Beech, 
which  is  the  more  handsome  of  the  two 
with  ite  pleasing  deep  purple  foliage; 
argentea-variegata  has  the  leaves  striped 
and    blotched  with    white,    and    aureo- 
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tifflrtejttta  with  yellow.  Among  the  varie- 
tiea  which  have  the  leaves  more  or  leas 
deeply  incised  or  lobed  may  be  mentioned, 
aapleni/olia,    inciia,    (uid    quercifolia; 


maerophylla  has  leftvee  larger  thut  in  the 
typictJphtot ;  and  the  *  weeping '  or  droop- 


CIX.    SALICINEiC— WiUow  and  Poplar  Order 

An  order  of  trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate,  entire,  serrolate,  toothed  or  rarely 
lobed,  deciduous,  feather-veined  leaves ;  stipules  variable.  Flowers  dicecious 
(i.e.  male  and  female  borne  on  separate  plants),  usually  appearing  before  the 
leaves,  and  having  no  distinct  perianth.  Both  male  and  female  flowers  are 
arranged  in  deciduous  catkins,  and  solitary  at  the  base  of  the  bracts,  the  male 
fJowera  having  2  or  more  stamens  inserted  under  the  disc.  Pruit  a  1-celled, 
many-seeded  capsule,  splitting  by  two  revolute  valves, 

This  order  contains  only  the  Willows  and  Poplars,  most  of  which  grow  in 
the  north  temperate  and  Arctic  regions. 

—A  genos  of  trees      Similar  situations  in  laree  gardens  w<rald 

='*•  very  dwarf     be  the  tnoet  natural  for  them. 

S.  alba  (White  Willow).  — A.  Urge 
native  tree  sometimes  80  ft.  high,  wiQi 
narrow  lancS'shaped  taper-pointed  sill^ 
leaves  2-4  in.  long.  There  ore  a  few  vane- 
ties,  the  best  known  being  cierulea,  with 
smooth  glaucous  leaves ;  and  vUeUina, 
the  '  Golden  Osier  or  Willow,'  with  red- 
dish or  yellowish  twif^  when  younfr. 
Found  in  marshy  groDnd  in  a  wild  state. 
Culture  dc.  bh  above. 

S.  babylonica  (S.pmdula). — Weeping 
Willoiii. — A  beautiful  drooping  epeoies 
about  80  ft.  high,  native  of  the  Levant, 
having  narrow  lanoe-shaped  leaves  8-6 
in.  long,  serrulate  and  tapering  to  apoint, 
often  glauoescent  beneath.  The  variety 
annularis  is  remarkable  for  the  peculiar 
ring-like  twist  of  the  leaves. 

Culture  tic.  ae  above. 

S.  Caprea  {Common  Sallow;  Goal 
WUlote  or  'Pdim').  —  A  pret^  silvery 
tree  found  near  streams  thronehout  the 
British  Islands.  Leaves  variable,  elliptie 
or  oblong  obovate  or  lanoe-shaped  acute, 
with  silky  hairs  on  the  sur^tce.  The 
flowers  are  always  at  their  best  about 
Palm  Sunday,  and  are  often  nsed  in 
churches  as  a  substitute  for  the  real  Palm. 
The  '  Eilmamook  Weeping  Willow '  is  a 
variety  of  this  species  called  pendula,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  decidedly  drooping 
character. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

S.  daphnoides  (B.  a<Mliftilia).--V*oUt 
Willow.  —  A  European    tree    or  abrab 


subterraneous  trunks  and  branches  creep- 
ing along  the  snrfaoe  of  the  gronud. 
Leaves  ^en  narrow  or  small,  entire  or 
sermlate,  feather-veined.  Flower  catkins 
usually  erect  with  entire  scales.  Stamens 
2  or  3,  or  more  in  a  few  species. 

Culture  oTid  Propagation.— The  Wil- 
lows are  beantifid  and  gracefol  plants  for 
the  garden  when  judiciously  planted,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  Sower  beds. 
Planted  near  water  — ^lakes,  streams, 
ponds  &c. — they  produce  a  fine  effect  and 
nourish  better,  perhaps,  than  in  any 
other  position.  They  are  not  particular 
as  to  locality,  however,  so  long  as  they 
can  strike  their  roots  into  damp  and 
rather  heavy  soils.  The  dwari  creeping 
kinds  are  excellent  for  rambling  over  the 
stones  in  large  rockeries. 

The  Willow  is  probably  one  of  the 
easiest  of  plants  to  increase  by  cuttings. 
Heoes  of  the  roung  and  fairly  well 
ripened  stem  will  root  readily  at  almost 
any  time  if  just  placed  in  the  soil.  When 
used  as  stakes  for  other  plants,  care 
ought  to  be  taken  that  the  bs^k  should  be 
peeled  away  from  the  portion  that  enters 
the  soil  or  pot,  as  otherwise  it  will  surely 
root  if  in  a  green  state.  The  Weeping 
Willows  are  grafted  or  budded  on  stand, 
arda  of  the  common  varieties.  The  buahy 
or  creeping  Willows  like  herbacea,  reliev- 
lata,  MyT»inite»,  lanata,  aurita,  nigri- 
caiu,  repenM  are  ueeiul  for  covering  knolls 
or  mounds.  They  are  all  natives  of  the 
British  Islands,  and  are  found  among 
rocka   and   clifis,   by    itrearas    and  rills. 
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]  0-20  ft.  high,  now  natunJlBed  in  parte  of 
EngUnd,  and  remarkable  for  young  violet 
(wigs,  which  are  famished  with  narrow 
oblong  or   linear   lanoeHhaped    HhArply 


S.  fngtUs  (Craeh  WiUow;  Withy) A 

native  tree  BO-90  ft.  high,  with  yellow- 
brown  twigs  Eind  lance-ahaped  taperiag 
serrate  leaves  8-6  in.  long,pale  or  glauoous 
beneath,  haiiy  when  young.  The  variety 
deeipien*  hfts  orange  or  crimson  twigs, 
and  rather  Bmaller  leavea.  S.  roMielliana 
—the  Bedford  Willow — ktowh  about  60  fl. 
high,  and  ia  considered  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  S./ra^isandS.aUia.bnti^fi'ers 
little  from  fragilis  proper  except  in  having 
naiTower  leaves. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

S.  Uurina,  a  handsome  tree  20-80  ft. 
high,  fonnd  in  various  parta  of  England 
and  Ireland,  is  considered  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  8.  phylici/oHa  and  S.  Caprea. 

Culture  de.  aa  above. 

S.  pentudra  {Boa/ -leaved  Willov>).~-h. 
native  ehmb  or  tree  6--20  ft,  high,  remark- 
able for  prodncing  its  flowers  later  than 
any  other  WUlow,  and  each  of  these,  as  the 
specific  name  indicates,  has  5  stamens. 
'Hie  leaves  are  elliptic  or  ovate,  or  obovate 
lance-shaped,  tapering  to  a  point,  1-4  in. 
long,   glaiididarly  serrulate,    and    sweet- 

Culture  dc.  w  above. 

S-phylidfolla  (Tea-leaved  Willow).— X 
handsome  native  bnsh  about  10  ft.  hif[h, 
remarkable  for  its  bright  brown  or  reddish 
branches  and  shining  green  and  glaucous 
leaves,  which  are  ovate-oblong  or  elliptic 
lonoe-shaped  in  form.  There  are  several 
varieties,  one  (radicani)  being  a  ntore  or 
less  deonmbent  rooting  form. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

S.  purpurea  (Purple  Otier). — An  erect 
or  deenmbent  British  shrab,  6-10  ft.  high, 
remarkable  for  its  red  or  pm^lish  bark. 
Leaves  thin  in  texture,  linear  lance- 
shaped  serrulate,  8-6  in.  long,  smooth  when 
old,  slightl;  haiiy  when  young.  8,  n^ra 
is  a  hybrid  between  this  species  and  S. 
viminalit.  Its  variety  Helix,  the  Bose 
Willow,  is  much  afiected  with  an  insect 
which  prodooes  Rose  galls. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 


S.  triandim  (S.  villarfutna). — Almond- 
leaved  or  French  WiUtne.  —  A  British 
species  usually  found  on  river  banks, 
Osier  beds  &c.  It  grows  about  20  ft.  high, 
and  has  flaking  bark ;  leaves  2-4  in.  long, 
hnear  or  oblong  lance-shaped  tapering, 
glandular  serrate,  smooth  shining  green 
above,  paler  or  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers 
from  April  to  June,  each  mole  flowerwith 
8  stamens.  There  are  several  forma — 
some  with  round,  others  with  farrowed 
stems. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

S,  Timinalia  (Osi^). — Grown  naturally 
this  native  species  grows  about  80  ft. 
high.  Its  loi^  straight  branches  look 
beautiful  swaymg  in  iSie  breeze,  especially 
when  young  and  covered  with  a  silvery 
silky  down.  Leaves  4-10  in.  long,  linear 
lance-shaped,  with  wavy  margins. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

POPULUS  (PoPLiB).  — A  genua  of 
well-known  decidnons  trees  wim  roimd 
or  angled  branches,  often  having  scaly 
resinous  bods.  Leaves  alternate,  some- 
times on  laterally  compressed  tremulous 
stalks,  usually  broad,  feather-veined  and 
8-nerved  at  the  base,  entire  toothed  or 
lobed;  stipules  narrow,  membranous, 
fugacious.  Catkins  loose,  usually  droop- 
ing, and  appearing  before  the  leaves. 
Stamens  4-80.  Female  flowers  sometimes 
on  an  elongated  pedicle. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — -Poplars 
are  ornamental  and  quick-growing  trees, 
usually  flourishing  near  streams,  rivers 
or  dtunp  situations  generally.  All  the 
species  are  easily  increased  by  cuttings  of 
the  ripened  shoots  inserted  in  prepared 
beds  in  the  open  ground  in  either  autumn 
or  spring.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe  in  light  soil,  the  seedlings 
being  transplanted  and  receiving  the  same 
after-treatment  as  the  Beeob*  Fresh 
plants  can  also  be  obtained  by  severing 
the  suckers  ft'om  the  base  and  transplant- 
ing separately  in  autumn.  The  Weeping 
Poplars  are  usually  grafted  on  tall  straight 
stems  of  P.  grandidentata. 

P.  alba  (P.  nivea).  —  AbeU ;  WUte 
Poplar. — A  beautiM  quick-growing  tree 
60-100  ft.  high,  with  grey  smooth  bark, 
and  large  deltoid-ovate  lobed  and  toothed 
leaves  2-4  in.  across,  with  long  slender 
flattened  stalks.  The  variety  boUeana 
has  a  oolunmar  or  pyramidal  habit ;  ean- 
etcenM,  the  Orey  Poplar,  is  distinguished 
Sr9 
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from  the  tjpe  by  its  amaller  ntiely  lobed 
leaves  covered  with  a  greyiab  down. 

Culture  dc.  m  above.  P.  aUia  makeB 
a  fine  shelter  tree.  Inoteoeed  by  gaokera, 
^oot  and  root  outtir^,  and  layers. 

P.  baluniifera  (BaUam  Poplar; 
BaZm of  OHead ;  Taeamiahae). — AfineN. 
American  tree  with  round  branches  and 
large  buds  oopionsly  coated  with  a  fragrant 
reem.  Leaves  qnite  smooth,  ovate,  ser. 
rate,  tapering  to  a  fine  point,  whitish  and 
retdcnl^edbuieati).  The  variety  con^wans 
IP.  oniarienrit),  known  as  the  Ontario 
Poplar,  hoB  broader  and  more  or  leas 
heart-ehaped  serrate  pointed  leaves  on 
nsually  hairy  stalks,  and  pows  40-50  ft. 
high  in  this  oonntry.  As  its  branches  are 
remarkably  brittle  and  easily  broken  by 
the  wind,  it  shonld  not  be  planted  where 
ezposad  to  strong  gales ;  lauri/olia,  a 
Biberian  tree,  has  oval  oblong  tapering 
toothed  leaves ;  and  »iiav«oletu  froin  the 
Rooky  Moontaina  has  broadly  elliptic 
taper-pointed  toothed  leaves  with  slightly 
downy  nerves  and  statka. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 


a  [P.  TTumiM/era :  P.  cana- 
dentit). — Necklace  or  Carolina  Poplar. — 
An  ornamental  tree  from  N.  Ajuerica 
BO  ft.  high  or  more,  having  sharply  angled 
or  winged  bronohes,  and  remarkable  for  its 
large  ovate  heart-shaped  or  deltoid  entire 
or  blnntly  serrate  smooth  and  bright  green 
leaves  6-0  in.  long  on  yonng  plants  and 
nuskers,  bat  smaller  on  iiilly  grown  trees. 
The  variety  aurea  is  readily  diBtingnished 
by  the  golden-yellow  colour  of  the  foliage. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

P.  ETandidentata. — This  species  attains 
a  height  of  60  ft.  or  more  in  a  wild  state  in 
N.America.  It  has  roundish  branches  and 
downy,  not  resinons,  bads.  Leaves  1-8  in. 
long,  ronndish  ovate,  with  large  and  irre- 
gular sinuate  teeth,  smooth  on  both  sides 
wbw  old,  but  densely  covered  with  a  white 
silky  wood  when  yonng.  The  weeping 
variety  called  pendula  is  the  one  mostly 

Culture  de.  as  above. 


P.  ni|prc  (Black  Poplar),  — A  •jnick* 
growing  tree,  fiO-60  ft.  high,  noUve  ot 
Europe  and  N.  Asia,  with  smooth  greenish- 
white  l»anohat,  downy  when  young  and 
more  or  less  reunoos,  like  the  buda. 
Leaves  1-4  in.  long,  rhomboid  deltoid  or 
roundish,  finely  crenate  serrate,  with 
round  angles,  and  a  tapering  apex,  borne 
on  slender  flattened  stalks.  The  variety 
taUcifolia  has  narrow  Willow-like  leaves. 

The  Lombardy  Poplar  is  a  variety  of 
the  Black  Poplar,  and  is  recognised  by 
its  pyramidal  Cypress-like  habit.  Itattuns 
a  height  of  100-lSO  ft,  and  Is  known 
botanieally  as  P.  ni^ra  pyramidalU 
(P.  dilatata  and  P.  fattigiata  being 
synonyms). 

In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Dijon  there 
is,  or  was  some  years  ago,  a  speeimen  of 
the  Black  Poplar,  said  to  be  not  less  than 
600  years  old.  It  was  over  ISO  ft.  hi^, 
and  the  trunk  had  a  girth  of  EO  ft  at  tiie 
ground  level. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

P.  tnmub  {A»p«k).—K  beantifnl  native 
tree,  rarely  exceeding  60  ft.  high,  distin- 
guished by  its  grey  bark  and  remaikable 
for  the  almost  perpatnal  tremulons  motion 
of  its  ronndisn  heart-shaped  entire  or 
angularly  toothed  leaves,  which  are  1-4  in. 
long,  smooth  or  silky  beneath,  and  home 
on  very  long  slender  flattened  stalks. 
Flowers  in  Uaroh  and  April  in  cylindrical 
catkins  2-8  in.  long,  the  mala  flowers 
having  abont  8  stainens.  The  variety 
pendula  has  drooping  tranches,  and  is 
nsnally  grafted  on  tall  stems  of  the 
Common  Aspen. 

Culture  dc.  OS  above. 

P.  tremnloidea  (P.  graca). — American 
Aepen. — A  North  American  tree  90-60  ft. 
high,  with  smooth  branches  and  buds, 
the  latter  being  more  or  less  clammy. 
Leaves  roundirii  heart-shaped,  with  a 
short  sharp  point  and  small  regnlar  taeUt, 
and  borne  on  dender  fiottened  stalks. 
There  is  also  a  weeping  form  of  this 
speues. 

Culture  de,  as  above- 


CX.    EMPETRACE>E-Crowberry  Order 

A  small  order  ot  Heath-like  shruba,  with  alternate,  scattered  or  clustered, 
small  linear  or  oblong,  thickish  leaves,  no  stipules,  and  small,  l-sexed  or 
polygamous  flowers  iu  axillary  clusters  or  terminal  heads.  Perianth  segments 
4-6,  somewhat  petaloid,  and  often  in  two  rows.  Btamens  2-3,  very  rarely  4. 
Fruit  ^  ronndish,  fleshy  drupe. 
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EHPETRUU  {CBOWBCBBiorCEAxa- 
BEBBi). — A  genna  with  only  one  gpeoies  :— 

B.  mgnun.  — A  tnfWd  native  ihrub 
with  trailing  Heath-like  branches  6-18 
in.  long  and  crowded  blimt  linear  oblong 
leaves  tnmbig  red  with  »ge,  and  having 
the  edges  turned  b«ck  so  aa  to  meet  over 
the  midrib  beneath.  Flovera  from  April 
to  June,  minute,  searile  in  the  leof-aiiU, 
with  6  refleied  pink  perianth  segments  or 
petals  and  8  stamens.  Fem^e  flowers 
■nooeeded  by  brownish -black  Juniper-lik^ 
edible  bemes.  The  variety  rubrum,  from 
Chili,  has  brownish- pnrple  flowem,  and 
ted  berries  or  drapes. 

C'ltlture  and  Propagation. — The  Crow- 
berry  ia  an  omamenttu  evergreen  snitoble 


^  ^      .  1  may  be 

by  insertmg  onttings  of  Uie  shoots  in 
sandy  soil  under  a  handlif^t  dnrfnc  the 
sommer  month*,  keeping  them  shaded  and 
close  for  a  short  time. 

Closely  related  to  Empetrom  is  the 
genne  Cobbiu,  plants  of  which  require 
the  same  cultural  treatment.  C.  oUum 
(J^TfipetruTii  hititamcttm)  is  a  Portuguese 
bush  about  a  foot  high;  with  dusters  of 
white  flowers  in  spring.  C.  Ctmradi 
{Empetrti/m,  Conradi}  from  the  United 
States  is  6-9  in.  high,  with  narrow  linear 
leaves  and    white    flowers  prodnoed   in 


Sub-Claas  11.    MONOCOTYLEDONS 
Division  I.  PMTALOIDSM  (p.  127).    Series  I.    Ectootn^  (p.  127). 

CXI.    NAlADACE.«-Pondweed  Order 

An  order  of  marsh  or  water  plants  with  oreepins  roots  and  floating  or 
Bubmergad  leavee.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  monceoioas,  or  dioecious.  Peri- 
anth segments  none,  or  3-^.    Stamens  usually  1-4. 

APONOGETON  distMhyon  (Cape  sfaonld  be  sunk  about  a  foot  below  the 
Fokdwkkd;  Whiter  Hawthorn).  —  A 
charming  S.  African  water  plant  with 
oblong  lance-shaped  floating  leaves  and 
brant^ed  mikes  of  white  sweet-scented 
hennaphrodite  flowers  produced  from  the 
end  of  September  to  Christmas,  and  having 
6  stamens  and  many  carpels. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — The  Win- 
ter Hawthorn  ie  quite  hardy  in  the  milder 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  floorishes  in 
ponds,  lakes,  streams,  &c.     The  plants 


surface  of  the  water  in  pots 
that  the  roots  will  be  protected  frtun  frost. 
They  may  be  divided  after  the  leaves 
have  withered  when  the  roots  aie  at  rest. 
Seeds  may  also  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe 
in  sandy  soil  in  pots  and  submerged  in 
water.  In  the  bleakest  localities  the 
plants  may  be  grown  in  an  ordinary  room 
in  a  bell-glass,  or  in  a  tank  in  a  cold 
greenhouse. 


CXH.    AHSMACR.E— Water  Plantain  Order 


A  small  order  of  water  or  marsh  plants 
flower-soapes.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  ( 
all  the  segments  of  which,  or  only  the  3 
or  9  or  more. 

ALISHA  (Watib  Piantam).  — A 
small  genus  of  water  or  marsh  perennials 
with  parallel  veined  leaves,  and  flowers 
with  8  petals  or  segments,  borne  in  whorls 
or  umbels.    Stamens  6. 

A.  natans  iaxElitma  natant)  is  a  very 
rare  British  species  with  floating  lance- 
shaped  subulate  leaves  3-8  in.  long,  and 


with  simple  radical  leaves  and  leafless 
It  unisexual,  with  an  inferior  perianth, 
<  inner  ones,  are  coloured.    Stamens  6 


white  flowers  J  in.  across  with  yellow 
claws,  borne  in  July  and  August,  2-8 
together  at  the  rooting  joints  of  the 
floating  stems,  iKnat  whidi  oblong  elliptio 
leaves  are  produced. 

Cvlture  do.  as  for  A.  PlatUago. 

A.  Plantago  {Common  Waler  Plan- 
lain).— ka  ornamental  British  plant  with 
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erect,  broadly  lonce-ahaped  leavea,  6-7- 
nerved,  6-8  in.  long,  and  pink  or  losj 
flowers  about  i  in.  acroBS  bonie  in  panicleB 
from  Jane  to  August  on  stalks  1-8  it.  high. 

Culture  and  Propagatiott, — ClumpH 
of  this  plant  on  the  edges  of  lakes, 
rivere,  itreama  &a.  look  very  pretty  and 
have  a  decidedly  attractive  appearance. 
Once  planted  it  will  require  no  further 
attention,  aod  will  reproduce  itself  from 
seeds.  It  is  very  common  along  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  and  the  leaves  are  freely 
eaten  by  swans. 

A.  rumnculoHlea.  —  A  tnfted  native 
species  with  stalked  and  8-ribbed  leaves 
S^  in.  long,  erect  and  linear  lance-shaped. 
The  pale  purple  flowers,  like  those  of 
A.  Piantago,  appear  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember, borne  6-8  in  umbels  or  whorls. 

CiiMuTe  dc.  as  above  for  A.  Flanlago. 

SAGITTARIA  (Abkowheab).— A 
genus  of  marsh  or  water  plants  closely 
related  to  the  Water  Plantains,  from 
which  they  differ  in  having  all  unisexual 
flowers,  borne  in  spikes,  whorU  or  pan- 
icles. TheeUipticlance-shapedorsagittate 
leaves  have  long  and  often  thick  stalks. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
hardy  species  may  be  grown  in  water  or 
marshy  soil  near  lakes,  streams  Sx.  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Water  Plantains, 
and  may  be  increased  by  division.  Beeds 
may  also  be  sown  when  ripe  in  pots  or 
pans  of  sandy  soil  half  submerged  in 
water.  The  seedlings  are  pricked  out 
into  similar  soU  in  due  course  and  may 
be  again  plunged  in  water  and  grown  on 
until  sturdy  enough  for  the  open  air. 
The  double-flowered  variety  can  only  be 
increased  by  division,  as  It  rarely  or  never 
produces  any  seed. 

S.  hetefophyllft.— An  attractive  North 
American  marsh  plant  &-2j  ft.  high  with 
long-stalked  bluntly  triangular  leaves 
having  2  pointed  lobes  at  the  base.  The 
pure  white  flowers  about  1}  in.  across 
appear  in  August,  and  are  borne  in  whorU 
of  8  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  scape,  the 
bunch  of  bright  yellow  stamens  in  the 
centre  being  very  conspicuous. 

Culture  tic.  as  above- 

S.  MgittifoliA. — An  ornamental  native 
water  plant  with  stolon -bearing  stems, 
swollen  at  the  base,  and  bright  green 
hastate  or  arrow-shaped  leaves  3-6  in. 
long,  with  stont  S-sided  stalks  12-lB  in. 
long.      The   whine  flowers    with  purple 


claws  and  anthers  are  about  i  in.  acioss. 
and  are  borne  from  July  to  September 
in  distant  whorls  on  scapes  1-2  ft.  high. 
The  double -flowered  varie^,  which  is 
sometimes  called  japonica  flore  plena,  is 
a  very  handsome  plant  with  roundish 
heads  of  white  flowers,  borne  on  purplish 
pedicels  over  1  in.  long. 
Culi/wre  dc.  as  above. 

S.  tiin»niig  {8,  gigantea;  S.  lanci- 
foUa). — A  beautifal  Chinese  aquatic  or 
marMi  plant  with  long-stalked  lance- 
shaped  leaves  about  8  ft.  high  altogether. 
The  stem  reaches  a  height  of  about  4^  ft. 
and  the  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters  or 
whorls  of  three  on  the  upper  portion. 
The  outer  segments  of  the  perianth  are 
greenish  flushed  with  rose,  the  8  inner 
oval  roundish  ones  being  much  la^et 
and  of  a  pore  white,  with  a  cluster  of 
yellow 

Ci 

BUTOHUS  (Flowbeino  Bubh).— 
B.  umbeUahit  is  a  beautiful  native  marsh 
plant  with  a  creeping  rootstock  and  slender 
erect  S-sided  leaves  S-4  ft.  long,  sheathed 
at  the  base.  In  June  and  July  the  beau- 
tiful rosy  •  lilac  flowers  about  1  in. 
across  are  borne  in  umbels,  each  blossom 
consisting  of  6  oblong  segments,  9  stamens, 
and  6  beaked  reddish .  carpels,  the  latter 
being  united  at  the  base. 

CvitUTc  and  Propagation, — This  plant 
flourishes  in  mud  by  the  maigins  of 
streams,  ponds  Ac.  in  open  sunny  situ- 
ations, and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
our  most  ornamental  water  plants. 
Although  it  is  usually  increased  by  divi- 
sion of  the  rootstocks  in  spring,  seeds 
may  also  be  sown  when  ripe,  and  treated 
in  Uie  same  way  ae  those  of  the  Arrow- 
heads mentioned  above. 

LIHNOCHAKIS.— A  genus  with  8 
or  4  species  of  smooth  mai^y  or  aquatic 
plants  with  tuberous  rootstocks,  and 
elliptic  lance-ehaped  or  ovate  heart-diaped 
leaves  having  long  thickened  stalks. 
Flowers  hermaphisdite,  yellow,  borne  in 
umbels  on  a  short  scape,  and  having  6 
segments,  the  8  inner  ones  of  which  are 
larger  Ihau  the  8  outer  ones.  Stamens  as 
many  as  20,  hypogynons.  Ovary  with 
16-20  distinct  carpels. 

L.  Hiunboldti  {Hyirocleit  Commer- 
eoni). — A  pretty  little  water  ^lant,  native 
of  Buenos  Ayree,  having  wiutish  cylindri- 
cal rhizomes  and  broadly  oval  or  roundiah 
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leaTOB,  which  float  on  the  nufMe  of  the 
wftter.  Flowers  from  Julj  to  September, 
over  2  in.  aeroee,  with  0  bright  yellow 
roundish  inner  segments,  uid  S  smaller 
green  onter  ones,  and  nnmennia  orange- 
yellow  stamens  in  the  centre. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
prettj  plant  flouriahsB  in  still  or  nmning 
water,  and  to  prevent  its  being  frozen  in 
winter  the  creeping  rhizomes  should  be 


planted  in  the  mud  about  9-12  in.  below 
the  Horlhoe  of  the  water.  Or  they  may 
be  grown  in  pota  or  tnbs,  which  can  be 
sank  from  Jnne  to  the  end  of  September 
out  of  doors,  afterwards  lifting  them  in 
the  event  of  frost  and  placing  them  in  a 
cold  frame  orgreenhonae  mitil  the  foUow- 
ing  year.  I^e  eaaieat  way  to  increase 
the  planta  ia  by  dividing  the  roots  in 
B^ing* 


CXIII.  COMMELINACE^-Spider  Wort  Order 

A  rather  large  order  of  herbaceous  plants  with  trailing,  asceodiog,  or  erect 
etemB,  and  linear  or  lance-Bhaped  flat  and  nsnally  Bheathlng  leaveB.  Flowers 
regular  or  slightly  irregular,  hermaphrodite,  in  S{ukes  or  umbels.  Perianth 
inferior,  consisting  of  3  outer  sepal-like  and  3  inner  petaloid  segments. 
Stamens  6,  or  fewer  by  abortion,  hypogynous,  or  attached  to  the  throat  of 
the  corolla,  sometimes  only  3  perfect,  t^e  others  reduced  to  staminodes. 
Ovary  superior,  3  or  sometimes  2-celled.    Fruit  a  few-seeded  capsule. 

There  are  25  genera  containing  about  300  species  in  this  order,  but  most 
of  them  are  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe,  and  unfit  for  oQtdoor 
cultivation  in  the  British  Islands.  The  genera  and  species  described  below 
are  best  known. 


COHHELtNA.  —  A  genua  of  herba- 
ceous perennials  with  weak,  creeping, 
ascending  or  erect  stem  a,  and  ovate 
lanoe-shaped  or  linear  leaves,  Beaaile  and 
sheathing  or  shortly  stalked.  The  blue, 
yellowish  or  white  flowers  naually  have 
only  8  perfect  stamens,  the  others  being 
reduced  to  ataminodes. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — About  90 
epeeies  are  known,  but  the  following  are 
the  only  ones  at  all  hardy  in  our  climate. 
They  flourish  in  light  warm  well-drained 
•oils,  and  in  cold  parte  of  the  country 
require  a  protection  of  leavea  or  aahes 

They  may  be  increased  by  seeds  sown  in 
gentle  heat  in  spring,  the  seedlings  being 
planted  out  about  June,  to  flower  in 
Auguat  and  September.  The  tufta  may 
also  be  divided  in  early  spring  and  re- 
planted, or  the  fleshy  roots  may  be  lifted 
in  autumn  and  atoted  like  Dahlias  during 
the  winter,  and  divided  at  planting  time 
in  spring. 

C.  celettis  (C  tvierota). — A  beautiful 
herbaceoos  perennial  about  18  in.  high, 
native  of  Mexico,  with  fleshy  roots  and 
oblong  lance-ahaped  leaves  having  ciliated 
sheaths.  The  bright  blue  flowers  appear 
in  Jane  and  July,  bome  on  downy  atalka. 


isauiug  from  heart-shaped  taper-pointed 
spathea  folded  together.  The  variety 
alba  differs  only  in  ita  white  flowera. 
Thia  plant  and  its  white  variety  look  well 
planted  in  masses  in  warm  bordera.  The 
variegated  form  has  flowera  atriped  with 
blue  and  white. 

Culture  tie.  as  above. 

TRADESCANTIA  (Spidbe  Woet). 
A  closely  related  genua  of  tufted  or  creep- 
ing hecDaoeouB  perennials,  with  simple 
or  branched  stems,  variable  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  terminal  sessile  or  stalked 
umbels.  The  perianth  conaista  of  8  outer 
distinct  concave,  green  or  coloured  sepal- 
like segments,  and  three  inner  obovate  or 
rotmdish  petal-like  onea.  Stamens  6,  all 
usually  perfect,  with  bearded  ot  nijied 
filamenta.    Capsule  8-celled. 

T.virgiiniana.— Abeantifnl  herbaoeons 
perennial  native  ot  the  United  States, 
with  stema  0-24  in.  high,  and  linear 
purple-veined  leavea,  broaaest  at  the  base, 
and  Bomewhat  ciliated  on  the  matins. 
The  deep  violet-blue  flowera,  with  oon- 
apicaoaa  yellow  anthers  in  the  centre, 
appear  fr^  March  to  May,  in  umbels  at 
the  tops  of  the  branched  stems.  There 
are  several  forme  of  this  species  diatin- 
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guidied  by  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which 

BTB  led,  white,  rosy,  bright  blue,  and  deep 
violet.  There  is  also  a  form  with  deep 
violet  donble  flowers. 

Cultura    and    Propagation.  —  These 
plants    are    easily   grown    in    any   good 


garden  soil  in  open  sunny  sitoatKoie  and 
may  be  nukssed  in  the  border,  shmbbeiy, 
or  ro<ik  garden,  and  also  in  router  pwta 
of  the  garden.  They  are  eauly  ineroaaed 
in  autumn  or  early  spring  simply  by 
dividing  the  tofts. 


GXIV.  LILIACE^-Lily  Order 
A  large  order  of  berbaoeouB  pereDoial,  rarely  annnal  ahmbs  or  trees,  harmg 
bulbous,  tuberous,  fascicled  or  creeping  rootstockg,  herbaceous  or  woody 
stems,  and  polymorphous  oauline  or  radical  leaves  with  usually  parallel  vems, 
rarely  net-veined.  Infloreacenoe  mostly  terminal,  solitary,  racemose,  spiked, 
umbellate  or  capitate,  rarely  panicled,  furnished  with  scarious  or  spatbe-like 
bracts,  flowers  hermaphrodite  or  rarely  one-sesed  by  abortion,  regular  or 
rarely  irregular.  Perianth  Inferior,  usually  composed  of  6  almost  equal  seg- 
ments, very  rarely  4,  8  or  more,  more  or  leas  distinctly  in  2  oirclea,  free,  or 
very  rarely  united  at  the  very  base.  Stamens  usually  6,  hypogynons  or 
attached  to  the  perianth  lobes.  Styles  usually  united  at  the  top.  Fruit 
euperior,  3-celled,  berry-like  or  fleshy,  many-seeded. 

This  order  contains  over  2,000  species,  a  large  number  ot  which  are 
remarkable  for  the  size,  beauty,  and  colour  of  their  flowers.  They  are  dis- 
tributed over  temperate  and  tropical  parts  of  the  world. 

SUILAX  (Ahbrican  Chuta  Boot). 
A  genua  of  trailing  or  oHmbing  ahrtibs 
with  alternate,  diatiohous,  oi  rarely 
oi^>oalte,  often  perennial  leaves,  8-6- 
nerved,  the  stalks  of  whioh  are  often 
furnished  with  two  tendrils.  Flowers 
email,  more  or  lese  yellowish-green,  di- 
oeoious,  in  axillary  dusters  or  umbels. 
Perianth  inferior,  6-paTted,  with  similar 
segments.  Male  flowers  with  6  stamans. 
Female  flowers  with  6  or  fewer  staminodes. 

CuUure  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  may  be  used  in  much  the  same 
way  as  Ivy,  and  are  more  valuable  for 
appearance  and  foliage  than  for  their 
flowers.  The  climbing  kinds  are  excellent 
for  clothing  walk,  or  for  rambling  over 
boulders,  rains,  old  tree  trunks,  &d.,  and 
always  thrive  beet  in  warm  sunny  posi- 
tions  where  the  growths  can  be  ripened 
and  hardened  by  the  sunshine.  They 
flourish  in  a  rauer  dry  sandy  loam  and 
may  be  increased  by  seeds,-  layers,  and 
division  of  the  roots.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that,  as  the  male  and  female 
flowers  are  borne  on  separate  plants 
(di<ecions),  weds  will  only  be  found  on 
plants  bearing  female  flowers,  but  they 
must  be  terSised  by  pollen  from  the 
male  flowers,  oQierwise  they  will  remain 
barren.    Cuttings  of  the  ripened  or  h^- 


ripened  ghoots  will  root  under  a  hand 
Kgfat  or  on  a  gentle  hotbed  in  summer 
and  aotmno,  if  kept  close  and  shaded  for 
some  time.  They  are,  however,  some- 
times difficult  to  root. 

S.  aapera  {Prieily  /oy).  — A  tnil- 
ing  B.  European  evergreen  species  with 
pnokly  stems  6-10  ft.  long,  and  avate 
or  lance-shaped,  cordate,  spiny-toothed, 
leathery  leaves,  7-9-narved,  and  some- 
times spotted  with  white  as  in  the  variety 
macvlata.  Flowers  appear  in  July,  sweet- 
scented,  whitish  or  flesh- oolourod,  fid- 
lowed  by  red  berries,  The  variety  maHri- 
taniea  is  a  quick-growing  climber  with 
Kreentsh-yellowfloweraandsjagaiar  stems. 
It  is  scarcely  simtabJe,  however,  for  the 
open  «ur  except  in  the  mildest  piurtsof  the 
country.  Btichananicuta  is  a  distinct 
form  with  long  leaves  with  bristly  hsin 
on  the  margins. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

S.  anstralia  (S.  latifolia). — A  more  or 
less  prickty-stemmed  Australian  speeiM 
8-5  h.  high,  with  leaves  2-4  in.  Uatg, 
varying  in  shJape  from  ovate  lanoe-aha^ed 
(o  oblong  or  neariy  round,  and  haYmg 
short  twisted  stalks.  Flower*  in  nunmar, 
white,  pale  green,  or  purplish. 

Culture  <te.  as  above. 
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—A  N.  Amarie»n  apeeie* 
S-10  ft.  high,  with  tnkeronB  root*  and 
round  or  eonMiriwt4-U)sledt»MH)h«t  and 
■toma  more  or  leu  amiM  with  Bmall  rigid 
priokleB.  The  leaves  which  are  slowly 
deoidnoiu  vair  i^  shape  from  ronudish- 
eotdate  to  fiddle  or  halbeid  shape,  or 
8-lobed,  shining  f^een  on  both  sides,  and 
often  bristly  or  spin  j  on  the  mugins.  The 
^^enieh- white  flowers  appear  in  June  and 

CuUurt  ic.  aa  above. 

S.  Cantab.  —  This  omsmentsl  ever- 
green  olimber  has  been  grown  for  many 
jears  at  the  Cambridge  Botanio  Garden, 
bat  aa  it  Mem*  to  be  distinot  from  all  other 
qwoiea  in  onltivation  it  has  been  named 
as  a  new  Smilax  by  Mr.  Lyoob,  the  Curator. 
It  has  strong  shoots,  13  fl.  or  more  in 
length,  and  armed  with  straight  green 
priokles  abont  |  in.  long,  the  slender  and 
neaily  4-an^ed  brsuches  being  ueoally 
without  prit&es.  The  papery  leaves  are 
ahnoet  heart-shaped  deltoid  in  shape  and 
abont  D  in.  long  by  6^  in.  in  breadth,  with 
S  nerves  and  a  few  grey  spots  on  the  upper 
sorfitoe.  The  male  flowers  are  sweet- 
scented  and  produced  in  umbels  of  8-18, 
bnt  like  most  of  the  other  kinds  are  not 
showy. 
•   Cvlfwre  ie.  as  above. 


able  fleshy  roots.  The  ronndidi  stems 
are  furnished  with  a  few  strong  snd  some- 
what recurved  spines,  and  the  roundish- 
ovate  gloesy  green  leaves  are  deddnooe  in 

Culture  tte.  sj  above. 

S.  excelaa.  —  A  taU-growing  species, 
native  of  S.  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  4c.,  with 
more  or  less  4-sjigled  stems  and  branohes 
and  broadly  ovate  scute  leaves,  somewhst 
heart-shaped  at  the  hose  and  T-nerved,  the 
leaf-stallis  being  sparsely  prickled  and 
the  margins  finely  toothed.  The  female 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  red  beniea  in 
antuam. 

Culture  de,  as  above. 

S.  gknca. — A  North  American  species 
about  9  ft.  high  with  round  stems,  but 
angled  branches  and  twigs  more  or  less 
eovend  with  rather  stoat  prickles.  The 
ovate  acate  leaves  are  slowly  deeidoons, 
nsnally  green  above  and  glaneoas  beneath. 

Culivre  dr.  as  above. 


S.  herbacea  (CarruM  Flower).  —  A 
N.  American  species  with  ^serbaeeona 
erect  and  recurved  or  climbing  stems 
withoat  prickles,  and  smooth  long-stalked 
ovate  -  oblong  or  heart  -  shaped  leaves. 
About  Jane  20-W  flowers  appear  and  have 
a  peculiar  oarrion-Iike  odour. 

Culture  dtc.  as  above. 

S.  bispida. — A  distinct  N.  American 
speeiee  reoognised  by  the  atems  being 
covered  with  dense  stiffish  hwre  and 
slender  straight  prickles.  The  thin  green 
leaves  are  more  or  less  ovate  in  outline, 
with  finely  toothed  edges  and  7  or  more 
oonspionooB  nerves. 

Culture  ie.  as  above. 

S.  lanrifoUsi.  —  A  tall-growing  North 
American  evergreen  climber  with  ronnd 
prickly  stems  and  angled  non-priokly 
shoots.  The  plant  is  eauly  recognised  by 
its  bright  green  leathery  and  Lanrel-like 
leaves,  elliptic  or  oblong-1  once- shaped  in 


S.  paeodo-Cbina.— A  North  Amerioan 
species  with  straight  needle -like  prickles 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  stems,  the  upper 
portion  and  the  branches  bdng  mostly 
without  prickles.  The  ovate  7'9-nerved 
leaves  are  narrowed  about  the  middle  or 
lobed  at  the  base,  and  become  more  or 
less  leathery  In  texture  with  ege.  The 
greenish  Sowers  are  succeeded  by  black 
berries  on  the  female  plants. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

S.  rotuttdifolia  (8.  quadrangularit). — 
Oreen  Briar. — A  prioldj-BtAnmed  North 
American  climber,  witii  thin,  roundish, 
ovate  or  heart-shaped  leaves,  2-4  in. 
long,  abruptly  pointed  at  the  apei,  and 
greenish  fiowers  borne  in  Jane  on  flat- 
tened stalks,  succeeded  by  round  bluish- 
block  berries. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 


I. — A  vigorous  N.  Ameri- 
can climber  with  nearly  ovate  leaves,  and 
somewhat  resembliDg  in  appeaxance  S. 
ospero,  but  without  the  heart-shaped  base 
to  the  leaves.  In  the  autumn  nomerous 
clusters  of  black  berries  appear  on  the 
female  plants. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

S.  WaUeri— This  is  also  a  native  of 
N.  AmerioB,  with  angled  priokly  Meme  and 
branches  osually  without  prickles.  The 
leaves  are  more  or  less  ovate-lance-shaped 
or  somewhat  cordate,  and  in  favourable 
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Muona  t^e  fenule  plftnta  produce  scarlet 
berriea.     ^ 

Culture  dc.  ob  above. 

RUSCUS  (BcTCHKB'B  Beoom).— A 
genDB  eont&ming  2  or  8  speoieB  of  peren- 
nial plants  with  erect  branched  and  rather 
woody  etems,  bearing  alternate  or  aeattered 
stiff  leathei^  leaMike  bodiei  called  *olad- 
odes ' — really  flattened  branches,  Flowere 
smaJl,  dicEciouB,  uanally  on  the  upper  anr- 
face  of  (he  oladodea ;  BC^ments  distinct, 
the  8  outer  ovate  onea  much  lareer  than 
tiie  8  inner  onei.  Fruit  a  ronnd,  pnlp7i 
Indehiacent  berry. 

CitttuTe  and  PTopagatitm.  —  Thwe 
plants  thrive  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and 
are  nsefol  for  planting  under  trees  or  the 
margins  of  shrubberies  where  little  else 
will  grow.  They  may  be  increased  by 
detaching  and  replanting  Buokera  from  the 
roots.  AJso  by  layering  the  shoots  and  by 
seeds  when  obtainable. 

R.  ftculeatus  {Common  BuUher'* 
Broom). — A  native  of  the  British  Islands, 
oocBsionally  found  in  copBes  and  woods, 
having  tufted,  branched,  erect  angled 
stems  1-2  ft.  bich,  and  'clododes'  j-11 
in.  long,  twisted  at  the  base,  ovate  and 
rather  spiny.  The  small  gteeoiBh-white 
flowers  appear  from  February  to  April 
(the  male  ones  being  on  the  narrower 
cladodes),  and  are  succeeded  by  bright  red, 
rarely  yeUow  berries,  about  the  size  of  peas. 

Culture  rfc,  as  above. 

R.  HypOphyUnm  {DoubU  Tongu«).— 
A  native  of  S.  Europe  l-lj  fl.  high,  with 
mote  or  less  oblong  lance -^laped  cladodes 
8-S  in.  long,  the  upper  ones  alternate,  the 
lower  ones  opposite,  or  8  or  more  in  a 
whorl,  distinctly  ribbed.  Flowers  in  May 
and  June,  5-6  in  a  duster  in  the  middle 
of  (he  lower  cladodes.  Berries  bright 
red,  i-  }  in.  in  diameter.  B.  Hypoglouum 
is  a  form  of  this  species. 

Ovlture  de.  as  above. 

DAN£A.~A  genus  containing  only 
one  species ; — 

D.  Launw  [Rittcua  raeemomu).—Alex- 
OMdritun  Laurel. — A  graceftil  Portuguese 
evergreen  shrub,  about  i  ft.  high,  with 
smooth  shining  green,  broadly  lance - 
shaped,  leathery  cladodes  about  Q  in.  long. 
The  greenish  -  yeUow  flowers  which 
appear  in  May  diSer  firom  those  of  the 
Batcher's  Brooma  in  being  hermaphrodite, 
and  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  cladodes. 
The  round,  red,  leathery  berries  have  a 
white  disc  at  the  base. 


Culture  and  Fropagalioit,  —  This 
species  does  best  in  deep  loMny  soil,  and 
likes  a  little  sunshine,  althou^  it  is  « 
good  plant  for  shady  places.  It  may  be 
inoreaaed  by  sookers,  layers,  or  seeda,  in 
the  same  way  as  Buscos. 

PHILESIA.— A  genns  with  only  one 
species  :— 

P.  buxifolio.  —  A  charming  Chilian 
shrub,  about  i  ft.  high,  with  alternate, 
shortly  stalked,  oblong,  leathery  leaves, 
revolute  on  the  margins.  The  beautiful 
drooping  Lapageria-like  blossoms  are 
about  2  in.  long,  narrowly  funnel-  or  bell- 
shaped,  and  of  a  deep  rosy-red.  The  three 
inner  sennenta  of  the  perianth  are  much 
longer  than  the  three  outer  ones.  Sta- 
mens 6.  hypogyuDus. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  In  the 
favoured  parts  of  the  south  of  England 
and  Ireland  this  remarkable  ^anb  may 
be  grown  out  of  doors,  but  it  ehould 
always  have  a  chosen  and  sheltered  spot. 
It  grows  very  slowly,  and  seems  to 
succeed  beat  in  well-drained  sandy  peaL 
It  may  be  inereaaed  by  separating  the 
sookers  from  the  base,  bnt  it  is  not  wise 
to  do  this  unless  the  plants  have  made 
good  clomps. 

In  connection  with  this  speciee  may 
be  mentioned  a  remarkable  hybrid  called 
Philageria  Veitchi.  It  was  raisad  in 
1872  by  fertilising  Lapageria  alba  with 
thepollenof  FAtZ«na&uxt/ofia.  Tbereeult 
was  a  plant  almost  intermediate  in  cha- 
racter, with  rambling  shiobby  stems,  and 
drooping  rosy  flowers,  in  whi(^  Uie  8  outer 
boat-shaped,  fleshy  segments  are  about 
half  aa  long  as  the  8  inner  broadly 
ovate  ones.  Unlortunatel^  this  hybrid 
flowers  very  rarely,  and  as  it  is  extremely 
slow-growing  is  not  likely  to  become 
generally  grown  for  msiny  yean  at  least. 
I  have  seen  it  in  flower  aboot  three  times. 
It  would  probably  grow  under  the  same 
conditions  as  Philetia  in  the  open  air  in 
the  mildest  parts  of  the  kingdom,  bnt  is 
safer  grown  in  a  cold  greenhouse.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  beautiful 
Lapageria  alba  and  rotea,  which  in  worm- 
aheltered  gardens  by  the  sea  coast  in 
ComwaU  often  produce  their  white  or  rod 
tubular  blooms  &eely  at  Christmas. 

LUZURIAGA.— A  genus  with  S  or 
8  species  of  undershrubs  with  almost 
stalklesa  alternate  oblong  or  elliptic  leaves, 
with  8  or  more  prominent  nervea. 
Flowers  white,  solitary  or  few.    Perianth 
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Mgm«ntfl  free,  Bpraftdmg,  spotted.  Bta- 
tnens  6,  hypogynons ;  ssmy  S-celled, 
Itocoming  r  ronndtBh  indehiacent  ben? 
when  ripe. 

L.  rkdicoiu, — A  distinot  Chilian  ever- 
green bnah  1-2  ft.  high,  with  alender 
thread-like  Btems,  and  smooth  ovate  lance- 
shaped  stoBdeea  leavea.  Flowers  pare 
white,  about  2  in.  across,  with  spreading 
segments,  and  golden -yellow  anthers 
united  into  a  cone  in  the  centre. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  plant 
is  fcdrly  hardy  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
I^ndon,  but  is  mare  snitable  for  outdoor 
oulttTation  in  tbe  mOdest  parts  of  the 
south  and  west.  It  Ukes  a  sand;  peat  in 
sheltered  places,  and  may  be  grown  in  the 
lock  garden  or  in  front  of  such  shrobs  as 
Bhododendrons,  Ealmiaa,  and  other  peat- 
loving  plants  of  the  Heath  order. 

POLYGOHATUH(Solohoh'b8sal). 
A  genus  containing  more  than  20  species 
of  ornamental  berbaceoua  plants,  having 
horizontally  creeping  fleshy  rootstocks, 
ending  in  a  stalk  which  ascends  and  bears 
ovate  lance-shaped  or  linear,  alternate, 
opposite,  or  verticillate  leaves.  Flowers 
nodding  or  drooping,  solitary  in  the  leaf- 
axils,  or  often  in  short  loose  racemes  or 
umbels  on  short  stalks.  Perianth  tubolar 
or  somewhat  bell -shaped,  with  short, 
cfireading-erect,  nearly  e^ual  lobes.  Sta- 
mens 6,  enclosed.  Fnut  a  2-1'eeeded 
tonndlsh  pnlpy  berry. 

CuUwre  and  Propagation.  —  Polygo- 
natmns  have  obtained  the  popular  name 
of  '  Solomon's  Seal '  from  &e  circular 
depressed  soar  left  on  the  creeping  root- 
stock  after  the  leaf  and  flower-stems  have 
disappeared.  All  the  cultivated  species 
•re  Qordy,  and  flourish  in  any  ordinary 
good  garden  soil,  although  tbey  prefer  a 
birly  rich  ssndy  loam.  For  the  decora- 
tion of  shaded  parts  of  the  flower  border, 
rockeries,  under  tall  deciduous  trees,  they 
ore  very  appropriate,  and  look  handsome 
when  grown  in  large  massaH.  In  a  cut 
state  the  leaves  and  flowers  remain  fresh 
a  long  time,  and  the  buds  will  expand 
after  t«ing  cut. 

Plants  are  easily  increased  at  the  end 
of  Bommerwhen  the  foliage  bos  withered, 
or  in  early  spring,  simply  oy  dividing  tbe 
rootetooks,  taking  care  in  the  process  that 
each  portion  is  famished  with  a  terminal 
bud,  from  which  the  season's  growth  is  to 
develop. 

Seeds  may  also  be  sown,  tn  soon  as 


ripe  and  freed    frvm  the  pulp,  in  fine 
sandy  loom  and  leaf-soil  in  pots  or  pans. 


for  at  least  one  season  before  planting 
out.  It  is  rather  a  slow  prooess  obtain- 
ing plants  from  seeds,  and  division  of  the 
rootstooks  is  the  method  usually  em- 
ployed. 

P.  biflonim.  —  A  pretty  Canadian 
species  with  slender  stems  1-8  &.  high, 
and  almost  sessile,  ovate  or  lanee-sfaftped 
leaves,  uaual^  somewhat  downy  on  the 
veins,  and  pale  or  glaucous -green  beneath. 
The  greenish -white  flowers  are  borne  in 
May,  nsuaily  two  together,  but  some- 
times three,  drooping  in  the  leaf-axilB. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

P.  j^wnicum.' — A  Japanese  species 
1-2  ft.  high,  with  leathery,  oblong  leaves 
3-8  in.  long,  somewhat  glaucous,  especially 
on  the  under  surface.  The  drooping 
white  flowers,  ^-j  in.  long,  slightly  tinged 
with  purple,  are  produced  in  April  1-S 
together  in  tiie  axils  of  the  leaves. 

Culture  rf  c.  as  above. 

P.    latifolinm.  —  A    vigorous    plant. 


mullijlorwm  and  P,  officinale.  It  has 
arching  stems  2-4  ft.  high,  and  brood 
bright  green  leaves.  The  greenish-white 
flowers  appear  in  July,  2-5  together, 
drooping  from  the  leaf-oxils.  The  variety 
ctrmmutatum,  from  N.  Americoi,  reaches 
a  height  of  6-7  ft.,  and  has  8-10  loi^e 
white  flowers  in  a  cluster. 
Culture  /te.  as  above. 


{Convallaria  muUi- 
fiora). — David's  Harp  ;  Lady'*  Seal, — 
This  is  the  Common  Solomon's  Seal 
occasionally  found  wild  in  British  and 
Irish  woods,  but  also  distributed  through- 
out temperate  Europe.  Its  arching  stems 
grow  2~8  ft.  high,  naked  below,  and 
famished  on  the  upper  two-thirds  with 
shortly  stalked,  obl(^,  stem -clasping 
leaves  8-S  in.  long.  The  greenish-white 
flowers,  about  1  in.  long,  appear  in 
May  and  June,  drooping  in  clusters  of 
2-6  on  a  stalk,  from  the  loaf-axils.  They 
are  succeeded  by  bluish -black  berries 
about  ^  in.  in  diameter. 

There  are  several  forms  of  this  species, 
inoluding  the  rare  double-flowered  one 
{flore  phno) ;  the  silvery -variegated  one 
(ttriatum) ;  and  roteum,   a  form    with 
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roa;  flowera,  native  of  the  Altai  Uonit- 
tuins.  The  variety  BroUri  tesemblea  the 
type,  bnt  hat  lazgerfloweTH;  and  bractea- 
tum  is  reoogiUBed  by  its  well- developed 
bracts,  and  its  later  nowering. 

P.  TTMlt^florum  is  a  popular  plant  for 
foteing  into  blo<xu  early  in  greenhousea. 
The  rootetoeka  ace  potted  after  the  out- 
door Sowering  period  ie  over,  and  kept  in 
the  gronud  until  euly  the  following  year, 
when  they  are  transferred  to  a  warm 
greenhouse. 

CtiUure  de.  as  above. 


e  (P.  vulgare ;  ConvaUaria 
Polygonatum).  —  A  pretty  speoies  ocoa- 
sion^y  found  wOd  on  wooded  limestone 
cliSe.  It  has  angled,  arched  atems  6-12 
in.  high,  with  alternate,  oblong,  half 
stem -clasping  leaves  8-4  in.  long.  The 
greeniah  -  white  flowers,  about  1  in- 
long,  are  omally  solitary  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  in  May  and  June,  and  are 
replaced  later  on  by  bloisfa-black  berriee 
abont  }  in.  throi^h.  There  is  a  tiCler 
Japanese  form  called  macranthum,  which 
has  larger  flowers. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

P.  oppoMtifolium  (CowiaUaria  oppoti- 
t^foUa). — A  beautiful  Himalayan  specaes 
2-4  ft.  high,  with  opposite,  shortly  stalked, 
oblong,  taper-pointed  leaves.  The  flowers 
appear  in  Afnil  and  May,  drooping  in 
oppoDte  oorymba,  and  are  greenisn -white 
riobed  with  red.  The  variety  albo- 
vitiatvm  has  red  stems  and  leaves  striped 
with  ivory  or  yellowish -white.  After  the 
flowers  have  dwappeared  they  are  replaced 
by  scarlet  berries. 

This  was  at  one  time  considered  too 
tender  for  the  outdoor  garden,  but  it 
is  hardy  enough  in  southern  dislricte  in 
warm  sheltered  positions.  In  colder 
places  a  eovering  of  leaveE  or  litter  during 
the  winter  would  protect  it  against  injory. 

Culture  dc.  ae  above, 

P.  piinctjtnm.  — This  is  also  a  native 
of  the  Himalayas,  where  it  is  found  at  an 
elevation  of  7000-11,000  ft.,  thus  bring- 
ing it  within  the  range  of  our  outdoor 
climate.  It  has  angalu:  fturowed  stems 
1-2  ft.  high,  bearing  oblong-lance- shaped 
leaves  2-^  in.  long,  all  ascending,  and 
usually  opposite  each  other.  The  greenish- 
white  flowers  appear  in  May  and  June, 
2-8  in  a  oloBter,  and  are  dotted  with 

lii&c. 

Cultur*  da.  as  above-  May  be  treated 
like  P.  oppotili/oUum. 


P.  rOMoni. — A  handsome  but  variaUe 
speoiesfrom  Central  Siberia  with  ftirrowed 
stems  2-8  ft.  high,  and  seoending  linear 
or  lanoe-shaped  leaves  8-fi  in.  long,  the 
upper  onea  opposite  or  in  whorls  of  three 
or  more.  "Hie  cylindrical  rosy  floweia, 
about  i  in.  long,  appear  in  pairs  &om  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  m  May  and  Jnne,  and 
are  a  oontraat  to  the  green  foliage. 

Culture  ie.  as  above. 


[Convallaria  wirtiril- 
lata). — A  rare  British  species  with  angled 
stems  2-8  ft.  high,  bearing  whorls  of  S-6 
ascending,  narrow,  lance-shaped,  sessite 
leaves  with  ciliolate  margins  and  veins. 
The  greenish  flowers,  about  )  in.  long, 
appear  in  Jnne  and  July,  and  are  con- 
stricted in  the  middle,  giving  place  to  red 
berries  abont  j  in.  In  diameter  later  on. 
Culture  do,  as  above. 

SMILACINA  (False  Solomon's 
Seai.). — A  genns  of  berbaoeons  perennials 
having  slender  creeping,  or  short,  thick, 
knotted  rootstocks,  and  erect  stems  with 
alternate  shortly  stalked  ovate -lance- 
shaped  or  rarely  narrow,  never  heart' 
shaped,  leaves.  Flowers  small  on  short 
pedicels,  Perianth  with  almost  equal 
spreading  segments,  distinet  or  slightly 
united  at  the  very  base.  Stamens  B, 
hypogynoiis,  attached  at  the  base  of  the 
perianth.  Fruit  a  round  pnlpy  berry, 
containing  a  few  seeds,  often  only  one. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Ont  of 
abont  20  speoies  those  described  below 
are  the  ones  chiefly  met  with  in  gardens. 
They  flourish  under  the  same  oonditims 
as  the  ordinary  Solomon's  Seal,  and  may 
be  likewise  increased  by  dividing  the 
rootstocks  in  late  summer  or  early  spring. 
They  should  not  however  be  custaibed 
unnecessarily,  but  if  left  too  long-  in  one 
place  require  surfacing  or  mulching  with 
fresh  soil  or  well- decomposed  manure  so 
that  the  roots  may  thus  obtain  a  tnA 
supply  of  food. 

S.  oleracea  {Tovaria  clerace»).  —  A 
distinct  spedes  nom  the  Sikkim  Hima- 
layas, with  more  or  lees  erect  nm^ 
stems  abont  4  ft.  high,  and  oblong  taper- 
pointed  leaves  6  -7  in.  Ufog,  slightly  downy 
beneath.  The  ronndisb  white  flowers 
tinged  with  rose  are  about  }  in.  long  and 
broad,  and  appear  in  May  and  June  in 
terminal  panleles,  each  one  borne  on 
deflexed  or  asoending  pedicels  about  )  in. 
long.  The  speeifio  name  oleraeea  refers  to 
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the  fact  thftt  the  mttives  of  Bikkim  nee 
the  yotmg  flower-be&da  in  their  green 
■heathi  m  a  pot  barb. 

Culture  de.  u  above.  It  grows  best 
in  a  mixtore  of  sandjf  peM  uid  loam  in 
partially  ibaded  and  sheltered  spots. 

S.  racemooK  {Convallaria  ratemoia). 
FaUe  Spikenard.  —  A  North  American 
■peoiflB  ^8  ft.  bigfa,  with  oblong  or  lance- 
shaped  asoanding  leaves  8-B  in.  long, 
rale  green  and  somewhat  downy  beneath, 
liie  small  whitish  flowers  are  borne  in 
dense  panides  in  Ua<^  and  June. 

Culture  <te.  as  above. 

S.  atellata  (ConvaUarU  tleUata).—A 
native  of  N.W.  America  1-2  ft.  high,  with 
oblong  or  lanoe-sbaped  leaves  2-6  in. 
long,  sessile  and  half  atam-olasping, 
glaocons  and  somewhat  downy  beneath. 
The  small  white  starry  flowers  are  bame 
in  dense  racemes  in  May,  and  have 
earned  for  the  plant  the  p^nlar  name  of 
'  Star-flowered  Lily  of  the  Valley.' 

CuUure  dc.  as  above. 

UAIANTHEHUU  (TwtH  -  leavbd 
liiLi  OF  TKS  VAIJ.EY). — A  genus  contain- 
ing only  the  following  speoleB  :— 

U.  ConnUaria  {M.  tnfoliwm ;  Con- 
vaUaria  hifolia;  Smilacina  hifolia ;  S. 
eanadentit). — A  very  rare  British  plant, 
but  also  fonnd  tbronghont  the  north  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  Old  and  New  World. 
It  grows  4-8  in.  high,  having  slender 
creeping  rootstooks  and  fleruons  stems, 
famished  with  a  pair  of  alternate,  broadly 
ovate,  heart-Bbaped,  stalked  leaves  2-8  in. 
long,  deeply  lob«d  at  the  baae,  thiokly 
nerved.  The  small  white  sweetly 
scented  flowers  i  in.  across  appear  in 
May  and  Jnne  in  rather  dense  erect 
racemes,  and  are  remarkable  for  having 
only  4  &ee  oblong  spreading  Hegmente, 
and  4  hypogynous  stamene.     They 


indish  white  dotted  berries 
about  the  sue  of  a  small  t>ea. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This  plant 
is  suitable  for  the  rock  garden  in  more  or 
less  shaded  spots  in  fairty  good  soil.  It 
may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  creeping 
rooistooka. 

CONVALLARIA  (Lilt  or  the 
Taluii). — This  genus  also  consists  of  a 
single  species : — 

C.  majalia.  —The- characters  of  tbi« 
.  charminf;  and  well-known  native  plant 
are  a  creeping  undei^onnd  rootstock 
from  which  arise  2  ovate  lance-shaped 


leaves  6-8  in.  long,  with  slender  sheath- 
ing stalks.  In  May  and  Jnne  an  angular 
lateral  soape  6-10  in.  long  appears,  with 
a  terminal  raceme  of  pretty  drooping 
broad  ranndish  bell-shaped  flowers,  having 
fl  short  raonrved  or  spreading  lobes  or 
teetb,  and  emitting  a  ddi^tM  fragrance. 
If  allowed  to  persist  they  are  likely  to  be 
Bucoeeded  by  round  red  berries  aa  large  as 

There  are  several  forms  of  the  Lily  of 
the  Valley  difi'ering  chiefly  in  the  «uie 
and  number  of  the  flowers,  or  *  bells ' 
as  gardeners  call  them,  borne  on  the 
stalks.  What  are  known  as  the  Berlin 
or  Qerman  Lilies  of  the  Valley  are  in 
greater  demand  for  forcing  than  are 
the  Dntoh  varieties.  Among  the  single- 
flowered  forms  maybe  mentioned  Fortin't 
variety  which  has  fine  foliage  and  tall 
spikes  with  large  bells  of  Sowers ;  the 
Victoria  variety  is  a  splendid  form  in  the 
same  way ;  pToUficant  is  a  new  form 
found  in  a  private  garden  in  Italy  by  the 
late  Dr.  von  Beg^  It  has  large  white 
flowers  flushed  with  pink  inside,  borne  on 
erect  branching  panidss  2  ft.  or  more  hi^, 
and  very  fragrant ;  rotea  has  rose-tinted 
flowers,  and  there  is  also  a  double  rose 
form,  but  neither  fs  so  charming  as  the 
white  varieties,  among  which  is  one 
having  the  leaves  striped  with  gold.  The 
double-flowered  LUy  of  the  VsJley  (Jiore 
plena)  is  by  no  means  an  improTement 
on  the  ein^e-flowered  one,  alUiongh  the 
flowers  last  well  when  cut. 

CuUure  and  Propagation.— laiiea  of 
the  Valley  are  fairly  easy  to  grow  well, 
and  they  repay  for  any  little  attention 
and  good  treatment  they  receive.  They 
prefer  a  rieh  sandy  well-drained  loam, 
enriched  with  manure  and  decayed  leaves, 
and  always  sooeeed  best  in  moist  shaded 
pomtions  such  as  under  a  north  or  west 
wall  or  in  any  shady  place  with  good  soil 
and  plenty  of  air  overhead. 

About  the  middle  or  and  of  September 
is  the  best  time  to  plant  Lilies  of  the 
Valley.  Strong  plump  well -ripened 
'crowns'  should  be  selected  if  bloom  is 
required  the  following  season.  When  the 
young  slender  crowns  or  rhisomes  are 
used  they  take  a  couple  of  years  to  reach 
the  flowering  stage.  The  crowns  shonld 
be  2-8  in,  apart  or  even  more.  Fine 
rich  eml  should  be  carefully  worked  in 
betvroen  and  over  them,  and  the  bed  may 
afterwards  receive  a  layer  of  well-rotted 
For  three  or  four  years  the  beds 
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need  not  be  dietnrbed,  bnt  if  strong  flower 
Bpikes  ore  required  the  beds  should  get  a 
lil>eral  dressing  of  manure  every  natnmii 
or  winter,  and  when  the  leaves  are  grow- 
ing qniokly  waterings  with  liqnid  man- 
ure will  also  ba  very  benefioial.  When  it 
us  desired  to  increase  the  stock  the  rhi- 
zomes have  simply  to  be  lifted  in  Septem- 
ber, divided,  or  rather  separated,  and  re- 
planted singly. 

At  the  time  of  flowering  the  eolonr 
and  size  of  the  blosaonu  can  be  greatly 
improved  it  thay  can  in  any  way  be  pro- 
tected from  the  weather.  Old  lights  or 
even  a  piece  of  thin  canvas  stretched  on 
pieces  of  wood  placed  over  the  flowers 
will  prevent  them  &om  being  spoiled,  and 
they  win  look  far  whiter  and  purer  in 
colour  than  those  left  uncoverea  in  any 
way  to  the  run  and  wind.  When  pick- 
ing the  flower-stems  they  may  be  easily 
detached  by  a  rather  sharp  vertical  pull. 
The  leaves,  if  poBsible,  should  not  be 
picked,  as  they  are  required  to  manufac- 
ture food  (as  explained  at  p.  84)  for 
storing  up  in  the  underground  rootstocks. 
When  leaves  must  be  picked  only  one 
from  each  crown  should  be  taken,  so  that 


the  I 


>  the 


Of  late  years  a  vast  number  of  crowns 
of  Lily  of  the  Valley  are  prevented  from 
starting  into  growth  naturally  in  spring. 
They  are  carefully  packed  in  fine  sand 
or  sandv  soil  and  placed  in  refrigerators 
in  which  the  temperature  is  kept  a  few 
degrees  below  freezing  point.  This  being 
too  cold  for  growth  the  buds  remain  dor- 
mant as  long  as  the  grower  likes  to  keep 
them  in  that  condition.  About  June  and 
July  when  the  naturally  flowered  Lilies 
of  the  Valley  are  over,  those  which  have 
been  prevented  from  growing,  or  '  re- 
tarded '  as  it  is  called,  are  taken  out,  and 
if  planted  in  ordinary  soil  in  pots,  will 
flower  in  a  few  weeks  beautifully,  even  in 
an  ordinary  well-lighted  room,  as  well  as 
in  the  greanhoiue.  They  are  of  course 
watered  and  treated  in  the  nsoal  way. 
In  this  way  Lilies  of  the  Valley  are  now 
to  be  found  in  bloom  almost  the  whole 
year  round. 

The  '  forcing '  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley 
with  great  heat  in  winter  is  just  the 
opposite  process  to  retarding  in  smnmar, 
and  scarcely  comes  within  the  scope  of 
this  vrork.  It  may,  however,  be  men- 
tioned that  the  crowns  after  being  planted 
in  pots  or  boxes  and  plunged  outside  for 


a  week  to  start  the  roots  are  placed  in  the 
dark  with  plenty  of  moisture,  and  great 
heat,  80-100  degrees  Fahr.  day  and  night. 
After  the  leaves  have  grown  a  oonple  of 
inches,  they  are  of  a  very  pals  green 
owing  to  the  absence  of  liji^t  They  may 
then  be  given  light,  but  every  day  tlu 
plants  should  be  drenched  with  water 
about  the  same  temperature  as  the  house 
in  which  they  are  growing  until  the  flowers 
begin  to  open.  In  this  way  Lilies  of  the 
Valley  can  be  forced  into  flower  from 
December  to  the  end  of  March  in  about 
21-26  days. 

Where  a  good  hotbed  exists  and  can 
be  kept  dark,  forcing  Iiilies  of  the  Valley 
may  be  attempted.  When  grown  in  pots, 
the  crowns  may  be  kept  dark  by  means 
of  an  inverted  pot.  All  the  plants  need 
not  be  pnt  into  heat  at  once,  so  as  to  have 
a  longer  period  of  flowering. 

REINECKIA-  —  A  genus  with  only 
one  species;— 

R,  cornea. — A  Chinese  and  Japanese 
perennial  with  creeping  rhizomea  and 
tufts  of  smooth  linear  lance-shaped  acute 
leaves  6-12  in.  long.  The  flesh-coloured 
sweet-acented  flowers  appear  in  April  and 
are  borne  in  simple  spilces  arising  from 
the  centre  of  the  leaves.  The  tubular 
perianth  has  6  oblong  acute  s^mente,  0 
stamens,  and  a  8-celled  ovarj- 

The  variety  varUgata  has  the  leaves 
beautifully  striped  witii  green  and  yellow- 
ish-white. 

CvMare  and  Propagation.— Thia  plant 
flourishes  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and 
although  the  individual  dowers  kk  not 
particularly  showy,  they  are  efEeotive  when 
the  plants  are  grown  in  bold  masses. 
The  variegated  form  is  the  better  garden 
plant  and  like  the  green-leaved  variety 
may  be  readily  increased  by  diWding  the 
rootstocks  in  early  autumn. 

ROHDEA.— A  genus  with  only  one 

R.  ji^Kmica.  ^A  distinct  Japanese 
plant  12-16  in.  high,  with  short  thick 
rootstocks  and  tufts  of  large  radical 
leathery  leaves,  more  or  less  lance-shaped 
in  outline  and  strongly  ribbed.  In  the 
most  favoured  parts  of  the  kingdom  the 
white  flowers  appear  in  the  early  months 
of  the  year,  and  are  borne  in  dense  spikes 
or  clusters.  The  roundish  bell-shappd 
perianth  has  6  short  broad  lobes,  6  sta- 
mens, and  a  roundish  S-celled  ovary  which 
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eventiuJly  become*  a  1-eeeded  indehisoent 
berry. 

The  Tariety  variegata  has  leaves 
striped  with  green  and  white. 

Cullurt  and  Propagation. — This  is 
practically  the  iame  as  for  BttTieckia 
camea  above. 

HEMEHOCALLIS  p*T  Lilt).— A 
genuB  of  omamental  herbaceons  plants 
naving  a  very  short  rhizome  with  nume- 
rons  more  or  less  thick  cind  fleshy  roots, 
and  long  narrow  often  almost  grEkes-like 
radical  leaves.  Flowers  in  short  irregular 
panicles  or  clustered  heads.  Perianth 
Ainnel-fihaped  with  a.  cylindrical  short  or 
longish  tube,  and  6  much  longer  oblong 
spoon  -  shaped,  erect  -  spreading,  many- 
nerved  lobes  or  segments.  Stamens  6, 
shorter  than  the  segments,  declinate. 
Capsole  leathery,  oblong,  or  roundish, 
triquetrous. 

CuHure  and  Propagation. — The  bold 
outlines  of  the  foliage  and  the  trusses  of 

Sllow  or  tawny  flowers  make  the  Day 
lies  excellent  plants  for  maseing  in  the 
flower  border,  shrubbery,  or  rock  garden. 
They  delight  in  partially  shaded  spots, 
and  by  the  margiae  of  IsJtes,  streams  Ac. 
they  are  particnlorly  eflective.  They 
meceed  in  slmoat  any  ordinary  garden 
soil,  but  prefer  a  deep  rich  loam  which 
may  be  well  mannred  some  weeks  before 
planting.  The  best  time  for  carrying  out 
this  wcO'k  is  in  earljf  autnmn  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  have  withered.  The  plants 
may  at  this  period  also  be  divided  to  in- 
crease the  stock,  but  once  placed  in  posi- 
tion are  as  a  rule  beet  left  undisturbed  ior 
three  or  four  years,  by  the  end  of  which 
they  will  have  made  grand  masses,  and 
may  be  again  divided,  allowing  a  distance 
of  12-16  in.  between  the  plants  accord- 
ing to  the  vigour  of  the  kind. 

Seeds  may  also  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe  in  autnmn  or  in  spring  in  cold  frames. 
Toe  seedlings  are  pricked  out  and  grown 
on  until  large  enough  for  planting  ont 
either  in  late  September  or  March  and 
April  according  to  the  date  of  sowing. 

Although  the  flowers  continue  to 
appear  for  several  weeks,  the  individual 
blossoms  last  only  a  day  or  two  in  a  fresh 
expanded  state;  hence  the  popular  English 
name, '  Day  Lily,'  which  is  a  free  trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  Hemerocallie,  meaning 
'  Beanty  of  a  Day.' 

H.  annuitiaCK  major. — This  Japanese 
Day  Lily  is  considered  to  be  the  flnert 


of  all.  It  is  closely  related  to  H.  fuVaa, 
having  maseee  of  vigorous  deep  green 
leaves  with  a  more  or  leas  i^uooue 
bloom,  and  large  wide  open  flowers  of  a 
rich  apricot  ookmr. 

CuMure  dc.  as  above. 

H.  Dnmortieri  [H.  ruUlans  ;  H,  3i«- 
boldi),  —  A  fine  epeoies  12-lB  in,  high, 
native  of  Japan  and  Eastern  Siberia,  hav- 
ing long  narrow  tapering  leaves  and  1-4 
large  orange-yellow  flowers,  tinged  with  . 
brown  outside,  borne  on  tall  erect  scapes 
about  S  ft.  high  in  early  summer. 

Culture  de,  as  above.  This  species 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  more 
than  a  oonple  of  years  without  dividing. 
The  younger  plants  are  more  vigorous 
than  the  (ud  ones. 

H.  flava.  —  This  species  hM  a  wide 
range  of  dietribation  fiyim  Central  and 
South  Europe  westwards  to  Siberia  and 
Japan.  It  grows  2-8  ft.  high,  having 
strong  tufts  of  narrow  deep  green  leaves, 
keeled  behind,  and  over  3  ft.  long.  The 
sweet-scented  orange-yellow  flowers,  with 
flat  veinless  segments,  are  produced  in 
June  and  July  in  large  elusters,  and  have 
a  showy  and  distinct  appearanoe.  It 
increases  rapidly'  and  is  an  excellent 
plant  for  natorolising  in  grassland  &o. 

Culture  dc.  as  a&)ve. 

H.  fulra. — This  species  also  extends 
across  Europe  to  Japan  like  H.  fiaoa,  and 
grows  9-4  ft.  high,  having  long,  broad, 
keeled  leaves  in  large  tufts.  The  large 
tawnj-yellow  flowers,  about  4  in.  across, 
appear  in  June  and  July  in  loose  dusters, 
having  almost  blunt  segments. 

There  are  several  forms  of  this  epeeiee, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  on^tuti- 
folia  (or  tenyitttfto)  with  narrow  leaves ; 
&roixa,  with  yellow  flowers  i  dUftcAo, 
a  well  -  known  plant,  onee  considered  a 
distinct  species,  having  flower  stems 
branched  near  the  top  and  bearing  trusses 
of  yellow  flowers  suffused  with  red  within ; 
Kwanto  is  a  variety  with  large  double 
bnmsy  orange-coloured  flowers,  and  there 
is  also  a  form  of  it  with  handsome  varie- 
gated foliage.  The  variety  fiore  pl&no 
is  a  handsome  form  with  donble  orange 
and  crimson  flowers  borne  in  July. 

Culture  do,  as  above.  H,  fulva  is  a 
mors  vigorous  plant  than  3,  flava,  and 
may  be  used  m  many  ways  in  large 
masses  for  eSect.  It  is  of  a  very  variaUe 
ohorooter,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
rarietiei  entmierated. 
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H.  Hiddcodotfi.  —  A  huidsome  Dkj 
Lily,  native  of  Siberia  and  Japan,  and 
■omewbat  reBemblins  H.  DumoTUeri.  It 
has,  however,  broader  leavSB,  more  or 
less  graoe&lly  recurving,  aod  its  paler 
golden -yellow  fonnel-sliaped  blosaoma 
are  borne  3-8  together  on  tall  soapes 
welt  above  the  foliiwe  in  sunuuer. 

CtiUare  itc.  aa  above. 

H.  minor  {H.  grammea). — A  distinct 
and  beantiful  dwarf  speoies  4-B  in.  high, 
native  of  Siberia,  H.  China,  and  Japan, 
and  readil;  recognised  by  its  very  narrow, 
keeled  and  pointed  grasBv  leaves  of  a 
bright  green  colour.  The  fragrant  yellow 
flowers,  slightly  tinged  with  green,  ore 
somewhat  smaUer  than  those  of  H.  jtava, 
but  are  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant, 
having  the  8  inner  perianth  legmenta 
wavy.  They  appear  fa  June  and  July, 
and  each  one  laste  two  or  three  days. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  A  suitable  plant 
{or  the  roeli  garden,  margins  of  shrab- 
beries,  borders  ic. 

H.  Thnnber jfi.  —  This  ie  a  beantifol 
Japanese  plant,  closely  related  to  and 
probably  only  a  variety  of  H.  fiaxa..  It 
has  trusses  of  soft  yellow  fiowers  in  July, 
which  look  very  handsome  against  (he 
green  of  the  foliage. 

CultUTe  (tc.  oa  above. 

PHORHIUM  (New  Zbalamb  Flax 
Iia,T).~-A  genua  of  large  bold  Iris-like 
plants  having  a  short  thickened  rootstoch 
with  masses  of  thick  fleshy  roots,  and 
long  radical  sword-ahaped  leaves,  very 
tough  and  leathmy  in  teitnre.  Flowers 
in  terminal  ponioles,  having  a  tabular 
carved  perianth  with  d  segments,  the  S 
inner  ones  spreading  at  the  tip*.  Stamens 
e,  piotmduig. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — The  Flax 
lilies  can  be  regarded  as  hardy  only  in 
the  south  and  sonth-westem  porta  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  aveo  in  dieae 
locaJities  the  plants  in  some  gardana  will 
Bi^er  in  severe  winters,  while  in  others 
they  escape  uninjured  after  standing  the 
ordeal  of  several  degrees  of  frost.  FUJited 
in  beds  on  the  graaa  or  in  sheltered  nooks, 
they  have  a  very  diatinet  and  attractive 
appearance.  Even  in  leas  favoured  parts 
of  the  kingdom  the  plants  may  be  grown 
in  large  pots  or  tubs  in  the  greenhouse  in 
winter,  and  placed  out  of  doors  at  the 
end  of  May  until  autumn.  The  plants 
like  a  rich,  well-monared,  sandy,  loamy 


soil,  and  may  be  incroaaad  by  dividiiw 
the  tufta  in  spring  just  before  growth 
commenoea.  Theymay  also  be  intntati 
by  seeds  sown  under  glass  when  obtain- 
able. There  afs  only  2  or  at  the  moat 
8  species  known,  but  there  are  many 
varieties,  all  woith  growing,  and  aD 
natives  of  New  Zealand. 

P.  cookiasiim  (P.  Coletuoi  ;  P.  fotU- 
rianwn). — Small  Float  Lily.-~A  haad- 
Bome  plant  resembling  P.  Uneue,  but  with 
much  smaller  and  more  pointed  loaves 
2-8  ft.  long.  The  yellowish  flowers, 
tinged  with  green  on  the  outside,  ore 
borne  on  scapes  8-6  ft.  high  m  summer, 
the  inner  tapering  segments  being  refleied. 
The  variety  vairt«ffa,tiim  has  niAher  nar- 
rower deep  green  leaves  with  one  or  two 
atripee  of  creamy  white  near  each  auxgba. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

P.  teiHW  {Common  New  ZtaUnd 
Flax). — A  free-growing  vigoiwns  species 
with  atiff  erect  dork  green  Ie«vea  8~fl  ft. 
or  more  m  length,  having  reddish-brown 
edges,  and  always  splittmg  at  the  tips 
when  old.  The  yeKow  or  reddish  flowera, 
about  2  fa.  long,  appear  about  Augurt  oa 
soapes  10-12  ft.  higfa. 

There  are  several  forma,  such  as  airo- 
purpureum,  m  which  the  leaves  are  of  a 
oeautiAil  purple  Buffuaed  with  red ;  nigra, 
pictum,  a  compact -growing  variety  with 
deep  green  leaves  about  2  fL  long,  nar- 
rowly edged  with  blackish -purple,  especi- 
ally near  the  base ;  vari^atum  ia  like 
the  type,  but  baa  its  deep  green  leaves 
striped  with  creamy  white  and  yellow; 
veitehiamum  is  also  a  form  m  which  the 
narrower  pea-green  leaves  are  broadly 
striped  wit&  ereamy-white  from  base  to 

P.  tenoK  ia  a  very  ponnlar  plant  in 
Paris,  where  about  10,000  plania  have  baen 
used  for  decoratmg  the  Hdtal  da  Tills. 

CuUurv  itc.  as  almve. 

FUNKIA  (Plantaik  Lilt).— A  ^ns 
of  ornamental  herbaceous  plant!  with  a 
abort  tfaick  woody  rootatock  and  oluaters 
of  thicklsh  roots.  Leaves  large,  rodiesl, 
stalked,  oblong  lance-shaped,  ovate  or 
cordate,  with  diatinot  parallel  curved  veins. 
Flowers  ahowy,  white  or  bine,  more  or  leaa 
drooping  on  toU  naked  scries,  eo^  one 
with  a  large  bract  at  the  hue.  Perianth 
fuonel-sfaaped,  with  a  short  or  loi^  tube, 
widening  at  the  throat,  and  having  6  lobes. 
Stamens  6,  attached  to  the  tabs  or  beneath 
(he  oblong  8-celled  ovary. 
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Cvlture  and  PropagaUon. — Plantain 
Ulies  have  atrikiiig  oroamental  foliage 
produced  in  thick  masses  carpeting  the 
groniid,  and  on  this  aoeount  are  exoellent 
for  grouping  at  the  foot  of  rookerieB,  the 
edges  of  borders  and  shfubbeiiea,  or  near 
the  margins  of  lakes,  ponds  &o. 

They  like  a  deep  rich  weU-manued 
and  wcU-disined  sandy  loamy  soil  (o  pro- 
duce Ininriant  masaea  of  foliage.  'Hiey 
aie  easily  increased  by  dividing  the 
erowna  in  antnmn  or  spring,  the  latter 
seaeon  being  the  best.  The  plants  should 
not  be  distoibed  for  abont  8  years  &om 
the  time  of  planting,  and  may  receive  a 
mulching  of  manure  in  the  autumn  or 
winter  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  fertile  con- 
dition. 

F.  Fortunei.  —  A  bcautifiil  Japanese 
species  aI>ont  18  in.  high,  closely  related 
to  F.  tieholdiana,  with  heart-shaped  ovate 
pale  green  glaucous  leaves  havmg  10-12 
curved  veins  on  each  side  of  the  midrib. 
The  pals  lilac  fimnel-shaped  Howers  about 
1^  in.  long  appear  in  July.  There  is  a 
rare  form  in  which  the  leaves  are  oma- 


marginaUi  has  the  leaves  broadly  edged 
with  creamy  white. 
Culture  dc.  aa  above. 


Culture  itc. 


thmyell( 


F.  graadtflon  (F.  japonica).~k 
handsome  species  12-18  in.  high,  with 
tong-stalked  ovate  heart-shaped  leaves 
8-9  in.  long,  and  trusses  of  pure  white 
■weet- seen  ted  flowers  from  July  to 
September,  each  one  being  abont  4  in. 
long. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Slugs  are  very 
fond  of  the  young  growths  in  spring,  ana 
a  watcfaful  eye  ehomd  be  kept  on  them. 

F.  landfolia. — A  dietinct  plant  having 
tuAs  of  green  lanco-sbaped  leaves  4-5  in. 
long,  narrowed  gradually  towards  each 
end.  The  white  or  lilac-tinted  flowers, 
l-lj  in.  long,  appear  in  August  on  alender 
scapes  8-9  in.  high,  scarcely  overtopping 
the  foliage.  The  variety  aS/o-marginata 
is  distlngnished  by  the  silvery-white  edges 
of  the  leaves,  and  utidalata  by  its  irregu- 
larly frilled  and  wavy  leaves ;  its  varie- 
gated form  has  foliage  heavUy  streaked 
and  blotched  with  white.  Native  of  Japan. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 

F.  ovata  [HemerocaUi*  cterulea).^A. 
fine  free-growing  species  with  long-stalked 
ovate  leaves  6-9  in.  long,  and  racemes  of 
bluish-lilac  or  white  flowers,  produced 
from  May  to  July,  on  scapes  12-16  in. 
high,  overtopping  the  foliage.     The  variety 


An  elegant  Plantain 
Lily  with  long- stalked  broadly  heart- 
shaped  ovate  leaves,  10-12  in.  long  and 
7-6  in.  broad,  readily  recognised  by  their 
beautiAil  glaucous  tint.  The  white  flowers 
2-2j  in.  long,  more  or  less  snffased  with 


foliage,  and  give  an  additional  charm  to 
the  plant.  The  variegated  form,  known 
as  cucuUatavariegata,  and  another  called 
medio-picta  with  a  white  midrib,  are 
both  charming  plants,  but  somewhat  less 
hardy  than  the  type,  and  therefore  require 
more  sheltered  spots  or  even  pot  culture  in 
cold  frames  in  winter.     Native  of  Japan. 

Culture  dte.  as  above. 

F.  snbcordata  {SvmeroeaRie  alba; 
H.  plantaginea).  —  A  fine  Japanese 
species  with  heart- shaped  ovate  pale  green 
leaves  6-B  in.  long,  3-C  in.  broad,  borne 
on  stalks  6-8  in.  long.  The  pure  white 
flowers,  about  4  in.  long,  are  home  in 
August  on  scapes  lJ-2  ft.  high. 

Other  names  to  be  found  in  catalognes 
are  nnerMU,  epathvlala,  univitlata,  and 
viridit,  but  the  plants  Utey  represent  are 
only  forms  of  thofe  described  aoove. 

Culture  /Ic.  as  above. 

KNIPHOFIA  (Torch  Lilv;  Fuhb 
F1.0WEB;  BsD-aoi  Fokkr).— This  genua, 
which  is  still  better  known  in  many 
gardens  as  Tritoma,  eonaists  of  tufted 
herbaceous  plants  having  a  short  root- 
stock  with  clusters  of  nnmeroua  thiekish 
roots,  and  long  narrow  atiffish  often 
graasy  radloal  leaves.  The  showy  scarlet 
and  yellow  flowers  ore  borne  in  dense 
racemea  or  spikes  on  the  top  of  tall  naked 
scapes.  Perianth  tubular  or  oylindrio 
with  united  segments  free  at  the  apei. 
Stamens  6,  hypogynous,  usually  protru- 
ding. Fruit  a  round  or  ovoid  leathery 
ca[»a]e  with  few  seeds. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  A  rich 
sandy  well-drained  loam  suits  Knipho- 
flas  well,  with  abundance  of  water  after 
growth  has  started  in  spring,  and  during 
the  summer  months.  Most  of  the  species 
are  easily  increased  by  dividing  the  roots, 
or  detaching  the  suckers  which  are  freely 
produced  by  many  in  early  spring  juat  as 
growth  is  about  to  begin.  Seeds  when 
obtainable  may  alao  be  sown  in  gentle 
heat  in  early  spring,  or   in   cold  frames 
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or  even  the  open  border  about  April  and 
May,  and  in  this  way  aew  vaneties  or 
variations  are  likelj  to  be  obtained.  For 
the  first  year  the  yonng  plants  are  pro- 
bably beet  grown  in  pots,  and  sheltered  in 
a  cold  frame  during  the  winter  months. 
They  may  then  be  ready  for  transplanting 
in  the  open  ground  about  the  end  of  May. 

Dnring  the  winter  it  is  not  only  wise 
bat  also  beneficial  to  give  the  soil  and  the 
plants  a  good  dressing  of  well -rotted 
mannre  or  decayed  leaves.  This  will 
gnard  the  roots  from  frost,  and  the 
manorial  matters  will  be  washed  down  to 
the  roots  by  the  rain,  thus  fertihsing 
the  soil.  As  tite  oold  winter  rains,  how- 
ever, are  injorions  to  the  fleshy  roots,  it 
ia  essential  that  the  soil  shonld  be  well 
drained.  The  manure  or  leaves  can  be 
heaped  np  in  BQch  a  way  around  the  plants 
as  to  throw  off  a  good  deal  of  the  wet. 

Eniphofias  are  excellent  plants  for 
ma<wi"g  in  groups  on  grass,  near  pieces  of 
water,  or  in  the  flower  border,  and  in 
warm  sheltered  nooks  where  they  will 
have  a  free  circulation  of  air.  "When  in 
bloom  they  are  strikingly  handsome,  their 
erect  spikes  of  bloom  shooting  straight  up 
like  red-hot  pokers  irom  masses  of  deep- 
green  graceful  foliage  and  seen  at  a 
distance  produce  a  grand  effect;  unfor- 
tunately they  do  not  bloom  until  late 
in  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  in  cold 
unfavoured  districts  their  beauty  is  apt  to 
be  spoiled  by  the  frosts.  Many  of  the 
smallei;  species  are  merely  of  botanical 
interest,  but  are  pretty  enon^  in  their 
own  way. 

Except  where  otherwise  mentioned  all 
the  kinds  described  below  are  natives  of 
8.  Africa,  being  found  in  Cape  Colony, 
Natal,  KftHriiria,  the  Orange  River  Colony 
&e. 

K.  aloides  (Triiorrui  Uvaria).  —  This 
is  the  handsomest  and  most  vigorous  of 
all  the  Flame  Flowers.  It  grows  &-4  ft. 
high,  and  has  masses  of  very  long  and 
narrow  leaves,  channelled  above,  keeled 
beneath,  and  toothed  on  the  edges  and 
keel.  The  brilliant  spikes  of  flower  ap- 
pear in  late  summer,  and  last  oflen  until 
destroyed  by  frost.  They  are  at  first 
bright  coral-red,  bding  to  orange,  and 
ultimately  greenish -yellow.  Uany  of  the 
hybrid  forma,  which  are  now  becoming 
popular,  ha^'e  been  derived  from  this 
species.  Among  its  own  distinct  forms 
may    be    mentioned    glauceteent,    with 


3  leaves  and  orange-red  flowers; 


gra/ndi*  ■maxi/ma  and  nohUit  are  very 
similar,  the  flower  stems  often  reaching  a 
height  of  6-8  ft. ;  Umgiteapa  has  very 
long  scapes;  maxima  77o&o«<i  has  rounded 
spikes  of  flowers ;  prieeox  is  remarkable 
for  producing  its  flowers  in  May,  and  its 
leaves  are  also  broader  than  In  the  type ; 
Saunderri  has  rich  orange -scarlet  flowers ; 
and  leroHna  be^ns  to  bloom  later  than 
all  the  others. 

CiUture  lie.  as  above. 

K,  Burchelli.  —  A  distinct  species 
having  bright  ^een  leaves  2-S  ft.  long, 
gradually  tapenng  towards  the  tip,  and  a 
purple  or  blackish  spotted  scape  bearing 
a  spike  of  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers,  the 
segments  of  which  are  tipped  with  green. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

K.  caniOSB. — A  handsome  Abyssinian 
species,  not  very  often  met  with  in 
gardens,  having  rosettes  of  leaves  from 
the  centre  of  which  spring  scapes  about 
1  ft.  high  with  cylindrical  heads  of  rather 
small  aprioot-yellow  blossoms  in  Sept- 
ember. The  protruding  bright  yellow 
anthers  are  very  conspicuous,  and  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  blossoms. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

K.  canlescena.— A  very  thick-stemmed 
species  having  leaves  of  a  beantiftil  glau- 
cous blaish-grey  tint,  and  flower  stems 
4-G  ft.  high,  en£ng  in  a  dense  head  about 
6  in.  long  of  bright  reddish -aahnon  flowera, 
in  Jane  and  July,  changing  to  greenish- 
yellow  or  white. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Tbis 
species  may  be  increased  by  separatinf 
the  suckers  from  the  base  of  the  stem,  if 
any  are  developed,  and  if  planted  in  a  eoM 
frame  in  autumn  in  sandy  soil  they  wiU 
be  fit  for  the  open  ground  the  following 
May.  In  the  absence  of  suckers,  this 
species  may  also  be  increased  by  cnttiug 
off  the  head  of  the  stem,  which  may  be 
rooted  in  sandy  soil.  From  the  base  of 
the  stem  oSseCs  will  spring  in  a  short 
time,  and  as  thej'  get  large  enough  may 
be  detached  and  grown  like  the  sneken 
referred  to  above. 

K.  comota.— A  pretty  Abysmnian  spe- 
cies 1-2  ft.  high,  with  bright  green  erect 
linear  leaves,  almost  triquetrous.  The 
dense  oblong  heads  of  yellow  flowers  are 
produced  in  August,  aod  an  rendered  re- 
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nurkkbte  on  koconnt  of  the  long  protm- 
ding  stamens,  which  axe  nbont  twioe  the 
length  of  the  perianth  tube.  The  variety 
nlendeni  has  orange-red  or  yellow 
flowers,  and  is  vei;  hondeome. 

Calturt  (te.  as  above  for  K,  aloides. 

K.  coralUiUt.  —  A  beantiful  hybrid 
probably  between  K.  Uaeovjoni  and  K. 
ahidei,  the  charaet«rs  of  both  of  which 
it  inherits.  It  has  a  dwarf  tufted  habit, 
and  produces  brilliant  Karlet  flowers 
shading  into  orange- red. 

Culture  ttc.  OB  above  for  K.  aloides, 

K.  folioaa  (K.  quarliniana). — A.  dis- 
tinct species  1-8  ft.  high,  with  tufts  of 
sword-shaped  tapering  green  leaves  8-4 
in.  broad  at  the  sheathing  base.  The 
bright  yellow  flowers,  Bometimes  tinged 
witD  red,  appear  in  Angaat  in  dense 
eylindrical  racemes  6-12  in.  long.  Native 
of  Abyssinia. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

K.  LeichtliitL  —  A  handsome  Abys- 
sinian species  with  bright  green  trique- 
trous leaves  about  4  ft.  long,  and  spikes 
ol  vermilion-red  and  yellow  flowers  in 
Aognst.  The  variety  dUtachya  is  a 
strong- growing  plant,  with  broader  leaves 
than  the  type,  and  two  or  three  heads  of 
deep  yellow  flowers  produced  on  the 
same  stem.  The  anthers  of  the  protru- 
diim  stamens  are  crimson  or  blackish- 
purple  and  mahe  a  beautiful  contrast 
with  the  colour  of  the  perianth  tube. 

C-ultnre  de.  as  above. 

K.  Huowani.  —  A  noall  species 
12-18  in.  high  with  narrow  awl-shaped 
green  leaves  1-2  ft.  long,  deeply  channelled 
in  front,  and  strongly  keeled  behind.  The 
bright  oraDge-red  flon'ers  appear  in 
August  in  cylindrioal  ovoid  racemes  8- ."i 
in.  long,  and  have  the  perianth  segments 
reflexed.  K.  eitrina  is  closely  related  tn 
this  speoiea,  but.  has  shorter  pole  lemon 
flowers.  K.  priraulina  is  another  yellow- 
flowered  species  about  4  ft.  high,  the 
tubular  flowers  being  in  a  truss  about 
0  in.  long  at  the  end  of  the  purple- spotted 

CuUurs  dc.  as  above.  A  suitable 
plant  for  the  ro«k  garden  in  sunny  well- 
drained  spots.  Grown  in  the  ordinary 
border  it  is  apt  to  die  out.  K.  primulvna 
is  probably  too  tender  for  outdoor  culture, 
except  in  the  mildest  parts.  I  have  only 
seen  it  in  blossom  m  pots  about  the 
middle  of  March,  it  having  been  protected 
in  a  cool  greenhouse  frciro  frost. 


1  ft.  long,  the  upper  ones  being  tinged 
with  red    at  the  tips  of  the  segments. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  May  be  grown 
and  increased  in  the  some  way  as  K, 
eaule»cen». 

K.  pnmila  [Tritoma pumUa). — Avery 
old  garden  plant  with  rough -edged 
glanoooB  leaves  12-18  in.  long  and  about 
i  in.  wide.  Flowers  in  August,  bright 
orange-red,  in  dense  racemes  8-5  in. 
long,  at  the  top  of  a  short  soape  over 
1}  a.  long.  K.  Tucki  is  related  to  this 
species,  but  may  be  distinguished  &om  it 
by  its  shorter  and  broader  green  leaves, 
by  the  perl&nth  tube  widening  from  the 
base  to  the  throat,  and  by  the  less  pro- 
truding etameoB. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  K.  aloidet. 

K.'Roo^m(TrUomaBooperi). — Afine 
species  from  Caflroria  with  sword-hke 
tapering,  deep  green,  not  glaucous,  leaves 
about  18  in.  long  and  about  3  in.  broad, 
strongly  keeled  behind,  with  serrulate 
edges.  The  orange-red  flowers,  about 
1^  in.  long,  are  borne  in  summer  in  dense 
ovoid-oblong  racemes  6-8  in.  long,  on 
the  top  of  a  stout  stem  about  2  ft.  high, 
and  as  they  become  old  change  to  yellow. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  species 
requires  a  warm  sheltered  position  and 
a  little  protection  in  severe  winters.  It 
must  not  be  confused  with  a  late-flower- 
ing form  of  K.  aloidei,  which  is  errone- 
ously given  the  some  name. 

K.  urmentoaa. — A  species  with  creep- 
ing nndergronnd  stem  s  and  glaucous  leaves. 
It  comes  near  K.  aUndei,  having  dense 
cylindrical  heads  of  flowers  6-12  in.  long, 
those  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  spike 
being  bright  red  in  colour,  while  those  on 
the  lower  portion  are  yellow,  more  or  less 
suSused  with  red. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  species  is 
readily  increased  by  the  shoots  from  its 
underground  stems,  which  may  be  de- 
tached almost  at  on;  time.  A  form  celled 
hybrida  is  the  result  of  crossing  K.  lar- 
mentotn  and  K.  aloidee,  and  is  well  worth 
growing. 

K.  triangfularis.— This  is  a  very  desir- 
able plant,  and  may  possibly  be  a  hybrid 
between  K,  Maeowani  and  K.  aloidfi. 
and  may  therefore  be  a  form  of  corallino, 
Ba3 
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which    IB    reputed    to    have    the    some 

rentage.  The  flowers  are  like  those  of 
Macowani,  but  the  leaves  are  longer 
and  broader,  BJid  moTe  in  the  way  of 
K,  aloidet. 

Others  species  of  Enipbofia  not  bo  well 
Known,  but  seen  at  Kev,;  and  other 
botanic  gardens  probably,  are  inodetta, 
white ;  natalennt,  coral-red  in  long 
spikea ;  paucifiora,  bright  yellow,  early^- 
dowering,  and  dwarf  in  habit ;  NeUoni, 
pallidifiora,  white,  from  Central  Mada- 
gascar, and  too  tender  for  most  ^arte 
of  the  country ;  and  Kirki,  from  ZaozibKT, 
with  reddish -orange  flowers,  like  wise 
rather  tender. 

Culture  (fc.  aa  above- 
Hybrid  Kniphofias.— Of  late  years  the 
attention  of  hybridists  has  been  turned 
to  reusing  from  seeds  new  forma  of 
Eniphofias,  and  the  yellow* flowered  kinds 
have  been  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
scarlet  onea — chiefly  K.  aioldee.  Many 
fine  forms  have  resulted,  and  ore  aa 
healthy  and  hardy  aa  their  parenta. 
Among  the  best,  mention  may  be  made 
□fjfrofot,  deep  scarlet,  texXj ;  Elte  Hana, 
orange  and  golden  -  yellow ;  Francis 
Buchner,  orange  and  yellow ;  F.  Le- 
tiiot/ae,  bright  coral-red,  changing  to 
brilliant  cinnabar -red  ;  M.  Cannell,  orange - 
scarlet;  John  Benary,  deep  orange; 
OheUsh,  citron-yellow  ;  Otto  Mann, 
nankeen -yellow ;  I'fitzeri,  bright  crimson, 
without  a  trace  of  orange  or  yellow ; 
Star  of  Baden-Baden,  beautiful  broni^y- 
yellow,  and  several  others. 

YUCCA  (Abam'sKeedlb  ;  Palm  Lelv). 
A  genus  of  distinct  and  stately  perennials 
with  a  low  or  tall  woody  stem  often 
branching  and  tree-like,  and  bearing  at 
the  top  cluBters  of  stiffish  sharply  pointed 
Bword-like  leaves,  with  margins  entire  or 
fraying  into  slender  threada.  The  large 
drooping  white  or  greenish- white  flowers 
are  borne  in  dense  terminal  cluBtera  or 
panicles.  The  bell-ahaped  perianths  con- 
aist  of  6  distinct  or  slightly  united  lance- 
shaped  ovate  BCgments,  and  individually 
do  not  last  very  long,  btamena  6,  hj-po- 
g.Mions,  with  GlomentB  becoming  brcnder 
upwards.  Ovary  S-celled  with  8  sesaile 
stigmas.  Capsule  6-sided,  fleehy,  pulpy, 
or  spang;)',  sometimes  dry. 

There  con  scarcely  be  two  opiniona  as 
to  the  decorative  character  of  Yuccas  in 
the  outdoor  garden.  Apart  from  their 
e  truBBes  of  flowers,  which  cannot 


fail  to  call  forth  admiration,  the  plants 
are  beautiful  simply  owing  to  the  grace- 
fiilnesB  of  their  foliage,  the  outer  leaves 
usually  recurving  in  an  elegant  manner, 
while  the  centr^  tufts  are  more  or  less 
erect,  all  retaining  a  deep  fresh  green 
colour  throughout  the  year.  There  is 
Bcajcely  a  place  in  the  garden  where 
Yuccas  may  not  be  used  with  advantage, 
either  as  single  specimens  on  lawns,  or  in 
groups  on  grass,  on  the  top  of  rockeries, 
terraces,    banks,    the    Bides    of  carriage 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Yuccas 
flourish  in  almost  any  ordinary  well- 
drained  garden  soil,  bnl  do  not  like  much 
lime.  A  rich  loamy  soil  seems  to  suit 
thom  beat,  and  they  grow  freely  and 
luxuriantly  in  it.  They  may  be  increased 
by  dividing  the  basal  tufts  in  autumn  or 
spring,  or  by  means  of  the  nndei^ronnd 
thick,  fleshy  '  eyes '  or  buds  which  some 
kinds  produce  freely  on  the  rootstoeks. 
The  best  time  for  taking  the  '  eyes '  la 
in  spring — about  April  and  May,  or  at 
any  time  during  the  summer.  A  email 
portion  of  the  rootstock  should  be  left 
attached  to  each  bud,  which  may  be 
placed  in  pots  or  cold  frames  in  rich, 
light  soil,  t^hght  waterings  from  time 
to  lime  will  stimulate  growth  and  the 
formation  of  roots,  and  when  they  have 
become  sufficiently  vifprous  the  young 
plants  may  be  planted  m  the  open  afr,  or 
grown  in  pots  or  tubs  Ac,  occordii^  lo 
the  object  m  view. 

In  coses  where  buds  ore  not  fceel^v 
produced  on  the  rootstocks,  a  little  orti- 
ncial  monipulatioo  will  cause  them  to 
form.  Pieces  of  the  rootstock  may  be 
cnt  lengthways  or  oromways,  without, 
however,  detaching  the  rind.  They  may 
be  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air  for  a  few 
hours  so  as  to  form  a  film  over  the  cnt 
surfoce.  Having  been  out  into  short 
lengths,  they  may  then  be  placed  in  li^bt 
Bandy  soil  in  a  hotbed  or  plunged  in 
heat  in  a  greenhouse,  and  well  watered. 
Under  the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture 
the  buds  soon  develop  and  form  roots, 
and  when  large  enough  may  be  potted  up 
and  grown  on  ncder  glaaa  until  well 
estabhshed.  Seeds  are  very  rarely  pro- 
duced, but  when  obtainable  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  gentle  heat. 
The  seedlings  are  pricked  out  and  grown 
on  in  the  usual  way  under  glasa  until 
large  enough  for  the  outdoor  garden. 

Although  the  kinds  described  below 
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floiuriBh  in  the  open  air,  many  of  Ihem 
turn  yellow  and  lose  their  leavee  in  a 
very  short  time  if  taken  into  a  dwelling* 
room,  eapeoially  if  placed  in  dark  comers 
and  where  gas  is  OMd.  Such  plaotn, 
however,  soon  recover  if  replanted  out 
of  doors. 

Y.  aloifolia.  —  A  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  N.  Carolina  &e.,  having  slender 
stems  15-20  fL  high,  and  tufts  of  green 
glauooufi-tinted  leaves  12-18  in.  long, 
tipped  with  a  reddish-brown  spine,  and 
having  whitish  serrulate  edges.  Flowers 
in  May  and  June,  white,  about  2  in.  deep, 
in  dense  rhomboid  panicles  1-2  ft.  long. 
There  are  numerous  fomiB  of  this 
in  cultivation,  the  heat  known  being 
Atkin»i  and  puTpurea,  with  purplish 
foliage  1  arcuata,  crenulata,  and  tonui- 
fitUa,  with  narrow  leaves ;  ronipicva  and 
Draconis,  with  broader  recurved  leaves  ; 
quadricoloT  and  tricolor,  leaves  variously 
edged  with  green,  red,  and  yellow ;  and 
variegata,  striped  wiih  creamy-white. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Tlue  epecies  is 
hardy  in  the  milder  parts  of  the  country, 
and  will  stand  several  degrees  of  frost 
withont  injury  in  some  gardens,  while 
in  others  a  few  degrees  will  affect  it. 

y.  ane;i]9tifolia.— An  almost  stemless 
Epecies  about  8  ft.  high,  native  of  Missouri 
&o.,  and  producing  dense  masses  of  stiff 
linear  leaves  Ij-2  ft.  long,  channelled 
above,  sharply  pointed,  and  frayed  into 
.  numerous  reddish-brown  threads  on  the 
margins.  Flowers  in  summer,  greenish- 
white,  2-8  in.  deep,  in  racemes  about 
1  ft.  long,  on  the  top  of  a  simple  erect 
scape  8-^  ft.  long.  A  good  rock  plant. 
The  variety  itricta  has  broader  and  less 
rigid  leaves,  and  a  looser  panicle  of 
flowers,  y.  hanburgana  is  allied  to  this 
Bi«oies.  It  has  linear  rigid  green  leaves 
with  brownish  edges,  and  simple  racemes 
about  Ij  ft.  long  of  white  bell-shaped 
flowera. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above. 

Y.  cODstricta  (Y.  tilba-tpica). — This 
species  extends  from  Utah  to  N-  Mexico, 
and  has  simple  stems  3-6  ft.  high,  with 
dense  clusters  of  stiff  linear  ebanneUed 
leaves  lJ-2  ft.  long,  strongly  pointed,  and 
having  the  reddish  margins  very  much 
frayed  into  threads.  The  white  flowers, 
about  2  in.  deep,  appear  in  summer  in  a 
deltoid  panicle  S-4  ft.  long,  the  ascending 
branches  being  0-9  in.  long. 

Culture  lie,  as  above. 


{SUk  Graa»).—Kn 
attaractive  and  almost  stemless  species 
from  N.  America  with  dense  rosettes  of 
firm  sword-flhaped  leavee  lJ-2  ft.  long, 
and  about  2  in.  broad,  having  a  somewhat 
glaucous  tint,  and  the  white  edges  frayed 
into  thread-like  filaments.  The  white 
flowers  tinted  with  green  ontside  ore 
borne  on  scapes  5-8  ft.  high  in  June,  in 
dense  rhomboid  panicles  with  ascending 
flexuous  branches.  There  ore  many 
varieties  of  this  species,  including  polden- 
striped  and  silver-striped  ones  which  are 
vary  attractive,  but  not  so  hardy  as  the 
green-leaved  type-  The  plant  known  as 
y.  flaceida  is  only  a  variety  of  filameu- 
iota,  but  is  distinguished  by  having  les-s 
rigid  and  more  recurving  leaves  than  the 
type,  and  downy  panicles  of  white  flowers 
with  broader  segments.  Y.  glauceiceiia 
is  another  variety  distinguished  by  its 
glaucous  leaves  about  1  in.  wide,  and 
its  flower  stems  densely  covered  with  a 
bluish-grey  down- 

CuUure  dc.  as  above. 

y.  fflanca.  —  An  ornamental  North 
American  species  without  stems,  having 
tufts  of  sword-like  leaves  \\  ft.  long  and 
about  1^  in.  brood,  glaucous  when  young, 
stiffly  pointed,  and  edged  with  red-Srown, 
the  margins  being  entire  or  slightly 
ftvyed.  The  white  broadly  bell-shaped 
flowers  appear  in  summer  in  dense 
pyramidal  panicles  2-8  ft.  long,  well  above 
the  foliage. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above. 

Y.  gloricMa  {Mound  Lilij).—k.  native 
of  the  United  States,  having,  when  old, 
more  or  less  branched  stems  4-6  ft.  or 
more  high.  The  stiff  erect  slightly 
glaucouB-green  leaves,  lj-8  ft.  long  and 
2-8  in.  broad,  ore  in  dense  rosettes, 
strongly  painted,  and  margined  with 
reddish- brown,  or  serrulate  in  a  yottng 
state.  Its  white  or  greenish -white  bell- 
ehaped  flowers,  tinged  with  red  ontside, 
are  borne  in  summer  in  dense  rhomboid 
panicles  4-6  ft.  long,  and  give  the  plant  a 
really  glorious  appearance. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this,  the 
best  and  hardieet  being  recurvifolia, 
which  is  also  welt  known  as  reowrva 
and  pendula.  The  beautiflil  somewhat 
glaucous  leaves  are  gracefully  recurving, 
and  make  it  a  handsome  plant  for  lawns, 
vases  &c.  When  it  geta  old  a  stem  is 
developed  with  huge  tufts  of  leaves  and 
immense  trusses  of  flowers.    It  will  not 
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stand  the  atmosphere  of  a  dwellmg-ioom, 
but  keeps  green  and  healthy  out  of  doors 
in  winter  time.  There  is  a  variegated 
form  with  a  greenish-red  stripe  down  the 
c«iitre. 

Culture  dc.  as  above, 

y.  nipicola  (Y,  conlorfa).~A.  stetnless 
Yucca,  native  of  Texas,  with  dense  rosettes 
of  shaip-pointedHword-like  leaves  1^-2  ft. 
loDg,  often  twisted,  emooth  above,  rougliiHh 
beneath,  and  with  pale  and  serrulate 
edges.  The  white  flowers  tinged  with 
green  on  the  outside  appear  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  months. 

Culture  ite.  as  above. 


—This  is  a  magnificent 
species  from  N.  Mexico  and  Tasas,  and 
when  fiiU -grown  has  much-branched 
Htema  20-2S  ft.  high  and  1-2  ft.  in 
diameter.  The  maaaes  of  sword-like 
loaves  are  2-4j  ft.  long,  and  over  8  in. 
broad,  deeply  channelled  iu  front,  stroDglj 
pointed,  and  having  reddish-brown  edges, 
which  in  a  youn^  state  are  slightly  serru- 
lated. As  they  increase  in  age  they  also 
gradually  pass  from  a  graoefm  recurving 
position  to  a  stifier  and  more  erect  oia. 
The  white  bell-shaped  flowers  appear  in 
summer  in  dense  panicles  2-4  fi.  long, 
with  long  narrow  segments.  Y.  canali- 
calata  is  a  variety  having  smaller  flowers 
and  deeply  channelled  leaves  about  2  fl. 
long,  and  is  altogether  a  smaller  plant 
than  the  type,  which  ie  known  in  gardens 
under  many  uamee,  such  as  agavoidet, 
coneava,  contorta,  comuta,  revohtta,  and 
jtndulaia. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  This  species 
assumes  fine  proportions  in  the  mildest 
ports  of  the  kingdom. 

CORDYLINE  (Club  Fjom).  —A 
genus  of  beautiful  Yucca-  or  Palm-like 
plants  with  more  or  less  woody  stems, 
often  stolouiferona  at  the  base,  Bometimes 
tree-like,  with  sessile  or  long- stalked 
mors  or  less  leathery  leaves.  Flowers 
small,  white,  in  branched  panicles,  rarely 
produced  on  young  plants.  Fmit  a  few- 
seeded  herry. 

C.  australis.— A  beautiful  and  graceful 
New  Zealand  plant  with  stems  10-40  fL 
high  when  full-grown,  and  tufts  of  obloug 
lanoe-shaped  gracefaUy  arching  or  erect 
leaves  2-S  ft.  long,  with  distinct  parallel 
veins.  'When  well  developed  dense  masses 
of  white  sweet-scented   flowers  are   pro- 


CuUure  and  Propagation, — A  wanu 
rich  loamy  soil  suits  tlus  species  very  well. 
It  may  be  increased  by  ofiseta,  or  seeds 
when  obtainable  and  sown  in  gentle  heak 

This  is  on  excellent  plant  for  lawns 
and  gives    a   sub-tropical    aspect   to  the 

Kdeu.  It  is  quite  hardy  and  has  been 
iwu  to  stNid  20°  of  noet  in  the  sonth 
of  Scotland  without  injnry,  althou^  the 
tops  were  killed  after  being  subjected 
to  about  25°  for  a  few  nights.  Iji  the 
spring,  however,  the  shoots  from  the  base 
sprang  up  strong  and  healthy,  and  being 
detached  ultimately  made  fine  plants. 

C.  Banksi  and  C.  indiviaa  are  suitable 
for  the  very  mildest  and  warmest  spots 
in  the  kingdom,  but  are  not  so  hardy  as 
C.  auttraiit.  C.  indiviia  and  its  forma, 
especially  Itjieata,  atropurjni-rea,  and 
Veitchi,  are  very  handsome  and  Sourish 
in  the  Scilly  Islands  and  warm  parts  of 
Cornwall,  and  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
In  mild  winters  thej  would  also  probably 
succeed  in  other  parts  of  the  kii^om  in 
sheltered  spots,  if  ^ven  protection  in 
frosty  weather. 

ASPHODELUS  (AsPHonEL).— A 
genus  of  plants  having  small  rhizomes, 
clusters  of  fleshy  roots,  and  radical  linear 
strap-shaped,  somewhat  8 -sided,  or  round- 
ish hollow  leaves.  Flowers  white  or 
yellow,  the  perianth  segments  having  a 
brownish  line  or  nerve  down  the  centre. 
Stamens  6,  hjpogynous,  alternately  long 
and  short.  Capsule  leathery  S-sided  few- 
seeded. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Asphodels 
fiourish  in  deep  sandy  well -manured 
loam,  and  may  be  used  in  the  decoration 
of  borders  and  shrabberies.  They  are 
readily  increased  by  dividing  the  roots  in 
early  spring,  or  by  sowing  seeds  at  the 
some  periled  in  gentle  heat  or  cold  frames. 
The  latter  is  a  slow  process  and  hardly 
worth  troubling  about,  as  it  takes  some 
years  to  rear  really  good  flowering  plants. 

A.  altnu.  —  A  native  of  S.  Europe 
about  2  ft.  high,  with  amooth  keeled  linear 
leaves,  and  clusters  of  white  flower* 
produced  in  May  and  June. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above- 

A.  coDUwns. — A  Himalayan  perennial 
1^2  ft.  high,  related  to  A.  ramotut,  but 
difieriitg  in  the  long  bracts  which  protrodc 
beyond  the  flowers,  and  in  the  much-pro- 
jected stamens.  The  glaucous  sword- 
shaped  leaves  ore  about  18  in.  long,  and 
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the  white  flowers  with  greenish  keels  (o 
the  Begments  ore  borne  on  tall  branehed 


Culture  ie,  m  above.  This  Bpeoiee 
Bhoold  be  grown  in  warm  and  Bheltered 

A.  creticua. — A  pretty  species  about  2 
ft.  high,  native  of  Crete.  The  bronohing 
Bteme  are  furnished  with  slender,  striated, 
toothed  and  ciliated  leaves,  and  the 
yellow  flowers  appeu  in  July. 

CvXiure  ie.  as  above. 

A.  fistnlosus,  from  S.  Europe,  grows 
aboat  IB  in.  high  and  has  upright  striated 
hollow  awl- shaped  leaves  and  white 
flowers  in  Jnly  and  Angost. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above. 

A.  nunosns.— A  vigorous  species  4-5 
ft.  high,  native  of  S.  Enrope,  with  stiff 
sword-shaped  leaves,  channelled  above, 
strongly  keeled  beneath.  The  large 
white  flowers  with  a  red'brown  central 
line  down  each  segment  are  borne  in  very 
long  dense  racemes  during  the  summer 
months. 

CuUure  Ac.  aa  above. 

A.  Mibalpinui  {.4,  VUlarti). — A  desir- 
^le  plant  1-2  ft.  high,  native  of  Eastern 
France,  with  dense  tufts  of  glaueona -green 
lonoe-shaped  leaves,  the  outer  ones  grace- 
fully recurving  or  sharply  bent.  The 
flower  stems  are  about  S  ft.  high,  and 
appear  in  summer  with  dense  spikes  of 
white  flowers,  each  one  having  an  ovate 
pointed  dark  brown  bract  at  the  base. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above. 

ASPHODELINE  (KisG's  Spbar).— 
A  genus  oloeely  related  to  Asphodelns, 
firom  whioh  it  is  distingnished  by  Its  erect 
simple  leafy  stems,  and  clusters  of 
linear  leaves,  and  sometimes  with  only 
8  perfect  stunens  (instead  of  6)  in  the 
yellow  or  white  flowers,  which  are  borne 
in  long  more  or  less  dense  racemes. 

A.  lnt««  (Aipkodelut  lutew).  —  This 
is  the  best  known  and  most  omaniental 
species.  It  is  a  native  of  S.  Europe,  and 
grows  8~4  ft  high,  its  erect  stems  being 
eovered  with  deep  green  awl- shaped  8- sided 
farrowed  leaves,  with  distinct  paler  veins. 
The  beanttibl  sweet  -  scented  yellow 
flowers  are  borne  in  summer  in  a  long 
dense  straight  raceme,  each  bloesom 
springing  from  the  axils  of  a  bnfF-oolonred 
bract.  The  double  -  flowered  variety 
(jAore  plena)  is  a  pretty  plant,  like  the 
type  in  habh,  but  having  double  flowers. 


Other  species  of  Asphodeline  met  with 
oeoasioiially  are  A.  Ubvmieii,  having 
yellow  flowers  striped  with  green ; 
taurioa,  white,  striped  with  green  ; 
brevicaiilit,  yellow  veined  with  green ; 
damtucena,  white ;   and  tenaitrr,  yellow. 

CuUmtb  and  Fropagation.  —  They 
flourish  in  ordinary  garden  soil  uid  m^ 
be  treated  iu  the  same  way  as  Q» 
Asphodels.  Increased  by  division  of  the 
roots  in  early  spring. 

PARADISEA  (St.  Bbumo's  Lily). 
A  genus  having  only  one  species : — 

P.  Liliastnmi  {Antherieum,  Lilaai- 
triim;  Cxaekia  Liliatirum). — A  graoefbl 
Alpine  plant  with  a  very  short  lootstook 
and   clusters   of  white   fleshy   roots.     It 

CwB  1-S  ft.  high,  having  tufts  of  radical 
tar  leaves  channelled  on  the  upper 
surface.  The  beautiful  white  fiumel- 
shaped  dowers,  about  2  in.  long  and 
as  mnch  across,  are  borne  on  toll  stems 
in  rather  one-sided  racemes  in  May  and 
June.  They  emit  a  sweet  fi-agrance,  and 
each  oblong  spoou'shaped  segment  is 
tipped  with  delicate  green  and  8-nerved, 
wlule  the  6  hypogynous  stamens  oocaw 
the  centre.  The  variety  niajor  is  a  muut 
more  vigoroue  plant,  often  reaching  a 
height  of  about  6  ft.,  while  the  flowers 
are  about  1  in.  longer  and  broader  thu) 
those  of  the  type. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  thrives  in  well-manured  san^ 
loam  and  may  be  used  for  the  flower 
border  and  rock  garden  in  open  situa- 
tions. New  plants  may  be  obtained  by 
dividing  the  roots  in  autumn  or  spring, 
allowing  about  1  ft.  between  the  replanted 
portions. 

CHLOROGALUM  (Soap  Pujra).-A 
genua  of  distinct  Califomian  plants  with 
narrow  tunicated  bulbs,  rascal  strap- 
shaped  leaves,  and  tall  loosely  branched 
scapes.  Perianth  segments  narrow,  free, 
or  slightly  united  at  the  base,  8-nerved  in 
the  centre.  Stamens  6,  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  segments.     Capsule  S-sidcd. 

C.  pomeridianum  (Antlierioum  and 
Fhalangivim  pomeridianum  ;  OmitAo- 
galwm,  diva/ricaUim). — A  distinot  plant 
about  2  ft.  high  with  flaccid  glauoous 
leaves  roughen^  on  the  edges  and  nerves. 
The  while  flowers  with  purplish  veins 
appear  in  summer,  and  open  only  in  tiie 
afternoon — henoe  the  speinfic  name. 

Culture  and  Fropagation. — The  bulbs 
of  this  specie*  are  said  to  be  sometimes 
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used  KB  A  sabstitule  for  soap  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  plants  grow  in  ordioar? 
)(uden  soil  and  may  Ira  OHed  in  the 
flower  border.  They  we  inoreawd  by 
ofbete  from  the  bulbs  in  autumn. 

EREMORUS.— A  genus  of  noble 
and  ornamental  herbaceous  plants  having 
short  rhizomes  and  clnsters  of  slender  or 
fleafay  roots.  The  long  linear  leaves  are 
all    radical,    and   the   white,  reddish,   or 

C"  iw  bell-shaped  or  rotate  flowers  are 
e  on  tall,  sometimes  very  high,  sim- 
ple leafless  scapes,  each  one  being  solitary 
m  the  axils  of  the  often  scarions  bracts. 
The  segments  are  free,  or  very  slightly 
nnited  at  the  bate,  1-6-aerved.  Stamens 
0,  bypogynons,  often  longer  than  the  seg- 
ments. Capsule  membranone,  with  1-4 
seeds  in  each  of  the  8  cells. 

There  are  now  about  80  speoies  of 
Eramurus  known,  but  only  a  few  of  them 
have  been  tried  in  a  oaltivated  state  yet, 
and  that  within  the  last  20  years  or  so. 
They  are  among  the  finest  and  most 
stately  plants  for  the  choioe  herbaceous 
border,  and  once  seen  in  fall  bloom  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  They  are 
mostly  natives  of  Central  and  S.  Asia, 
being  faimd  in  the  Himalayas,  Persia, 
Toikestan,  and  parts  of  Siberia,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  they  are  perfectly 
hardy  in  all  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  probability  is  that  they  are  not,  except 
in  the  southern  ports  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. In  other  ports  of  the  country, 
therefore,  it  would  be  wise  in  severe 
winters  to  give  them  some  protection  with 
a  little  straw,  leaves,  or  litter,  and  keep 
their  roots  free  from  cold  wet  drenching 

CulttiTg  and  Propagation.  —  They 
flonrieh  in  warm  sunnv  situations  facing 
south  and  moke  splendid  masses  in  deep 
rich  sandy  loam,  well-drained  and  man- 
ured. About  September  or  early  in  Octo- 
ber is  the  best  time  for  planting.  The 
roots  being  very  brittle,  great  core  should 
be  exercised  in  filling  the  soil  in  among 
them  so  OS  to  cause  as  little  injury  as 
possible.  The  plants  should  not  be 
crowded  with  other  vegetation,  bat  ^ould 
have  ample  space  to  develop  to  their  full 
vigour,  and  once  planted  are  best  \e& 
alone  for  a  few  years  without  being  dis- 
tnrbed.  The  soil  may  receive  annual 
dressings  or  mulcbings  of  well-decayed 
cow  or  stable  manure,  and  during  the 
period  of   active    growth,  and   the   hot 


>nths,  copious  waterings  will 
be  Iwneticial.  In  the  early  spring  the 
plants  shoot  up  often  throngb  the  frosty 
soil,  and  the  yonng  and  tender  tips  are 
then  apt  to  become  iignred.  A  little 
sprinkling  of  clean  straw,  or  better  still  a 
hondlight  ploood  over  the  crowns  at  night, 
will  give  the  necessary  protection.  Slogs 
ore  very  partial  to  the  young  growths  and 
require  watching. 

These  plants  ripen  seeds  well  in  hot 
favourable  summers,  and  by  this  means 
may  be  increased.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  pots  or  pans  under  glass  as  soon 
OS  thoroughly  ripe,  and  the  young  seed- 
lings pricked  out  into  similar  receptacles 
containing  nice  fine  sandy  loam  and  leaf 
mould.  For  the  first  year  or  two  nntil 
the  seedlings  hove  attained  a  good  aiKe, 
they  ore  best  grown  in  cold  frames  daring 
the  winter  months.  After  this  they  may 
be  planted  in  the  open  border  in  the  sitna- 
tions  and  soil  obove  recommended.  If 
carefully  performed,  there  is  no  reaaon 
why  the  plants  should  not  be  increased  by 
dividing  the  rootstocks,  but  as  some  kinds 
do  not  flower  for  two  or  three  seasons  after 
plantii^,  it  is  of  course  not  wise  to  disturb 
them  too  often  if  they  are  to  flower  at  all 

The  following  are  the  handsomest 
kinds  grown  : — 

E.  Aitchisoni. — A  fine  species,  native 
of  the  hills  of  Afghanistan,  where  it 
fionriehes  at  an  oltitude  of  about  13,000  ft. 
It  has  rosettes  of  broad  leaves  3-8  ft. 
long,  and  produces  dense  spikes  of  pale 
red  flowers  in  June  and  July  on  the  top 
of  stout  stems  6-6  fi.  hi^. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

E.  anraotiacua.  —  This  fine  species 
also  comes  from  Afghanistan,  where  it  is 
found  growing  in  rough,  stony  soil  at  an 
elevation  of  7000-9000  ft.  It  has  narrow 
linear  leaves  about  1  ft.  long  and  \  in. 
broad,  and  produces  its  flower-spikes  in 
ApriJ  and  May,  2-8  ft.  high,  the  upper 
portion  being  densely  covered  with  bright 
orange-yellow  blossoms,  the  segments  of 
which  are  turned  back,  thus  snowing  to 
greater  advantage  the  longer  stamens. 

Culture  Ae.  ae  above.  In  cultivation 
it  flowers  well  in  either  sandy  paat  or 
loam,  and   ripens    seeds    in    &voarabte 

E.  bncharicna. — A  little-known  ^eoies 
from  Bokhara  with  6-eided  glaucous  leavce . 
having  rotrorsaly  semJate  edges.     The 
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flower-stem  ie  abont  8  ft.  high,  and  bean 
a  long  and  rather  loose  raceme  of  white 
flowers,  each  abotit  on  inoh  aeroBH,  the 
segments  having  a  brownish-red  line 
down  the  centre. 

CvMure  dc.  as  above. 

E,  Bucg^i.  —  A  beantifal  Persian 
speoies  with  smooth  green  leaves  abont 
1  ft.  long  and  \  in.  broad,  slightly  ciliated 
on  the  edges.  The  stontish  flower-stems 
appear  in  June  and  ITnly,  and  are  1-8  ft. 
high,  the  apper  portion  being  covered  with 
bright  yellow  flowers  about  1  in.  across ; 
thereflexedsegmentsare  distinctly  keeled 
with  green  behind. 

Ciili\ire  /te.  as  above. 

E.  bimalwcuS'  —  This  is  a  charnung 
speoies  from    the    Himalayas,  where    it 

frows  at  an  elevation  of  7000-10,000  ft. 
t  has  smooth,  strap-shaped,  acute  leaves 
about  1  ft.  long,  and  produces  its  erect 
epikes  of  beautiful  white  flowers  about  1^ 
in.  across  in  May  and  June  on  the  npper 
portion  of  a  stout  stem,  which  sometimes 
attains  a  height  of  about  6  feet. 

Culture  lie.  aa  above.  This  is  one  of 
the  hardiest  speoies  grown,  and  notwith- 
standing its  rather  early  flowering  period, 
does  not  begin  to  grow  so  soon  in  spring 
OS  other  species,  and  thus  escapes  injury 
from  the  frost, 

E,  w^nftnaimianiia — This  is  a  recently 
introdnced  species  from  Turkestan,  and  is 
a  fine  addition  to  the  yeUow-flowered 
kinds,  and  has  moreover  the  additional 
oharm  of  being  fragrant. 

Culture  itc,  as  above. 

E.  Olg^te.  —  A  pretty  and  distinct 
species  fi^m  Turkestan  with  narrow 
loaves  1-2  ft.  long,  and  flower-spikes  2-4 
ft.  long,  (he  upper  half  being  densely 
covered  with  pinkish-white  or  pale  lilac- 
pnrple  sweet-scented  flowers  over  1  in. 
across,  opening  in  May  and  June. 

Culture  etc.  as  above. 

E.  robnstais. — A  vigorous  free-growing 
species,  native  of  Turkestan,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  10,000  ft.  In  well-developed 
specimens  the  leaves  often  measore  8  ft. 
long  and  8  in.  broad,  while  the  flower- 
stem  reaches  a  height  ot  6-10  ft.,  the 
upper  8  or  4  feet  being  covered  with 
cylindrical  and  slightly  tapering  spikes  of 
pale  pink  or  rosy  ifowers  each  ^>ont  2  in. 
aeroae,  and  expanding  in  May  and  Jane. 
As  this  species  has  long  roots,  the  soil 
■honld  be    partioululy  deep    and    rich. 


The  variety  Elwetianu»  is  much  stronger 
than  the  type,  and  bears  immense  spikes 
of  pink  flowers  at  the  same  season. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

E.  apectabilis  {E.  eauauicua) .  —  A 
variable  species  from  Siberia,  the  Cau- 
casus Ik.,  and  long  cultivated  in  gardens. 
It  has  linear  strap-shaped  glaucous  green 
leaves  slightly  ohannellsd  above  and 
obscurely  keeled  beneath.  The  flower- 
spikes,  which  are  2-4  ft.  high,  are  studded 
with  pale  sulphnr-yeUow  flowers  tinged 
with   orange,   and   having    deep    orange' 

CuUnre  dc.  as  above. 

E.  turkestanicus. — A  native  of  Turke- 
stan with  broadly  linear  tapering  leaves 
and  stout  flower-stems  2^  ft.  high, 
covered  on  the  upper  portion  with  leddish- 
brown  or  maroon- coloured  flowers,  the 
Begmenta  of  which  are  edged  with  white, 
while  the  stamens  are  oonspicuously  pro- 
truding. 

Culture  ifc.  aa  above. 

ANTHERICUM.— A  genua  contain. 
ing  about  50  species  of  tufted  herbaceous 
perennials  having  short  rootstooks,  more 
or  less  fleshy  roots,  and  radical  linear 
leaves.  The  slenderly  stalked  flowers  are- 
borue  on  tall,  leafless,  simple  or  branched 
scapes  A]misbed  with  linear  scarious 
bracts.  The  perianth,  which  is  some- 
times slightlv  twisted,  has  distinct  rotate- 
spreading,  aWost  equal,  3-fi-nerved  seg- 
ments, and  6  stamens  hypogynous  or 
slightly  adnate  to  the  base  of  the  seg- 
ments. Capsule  Booreely  8-lobed,  few- 
seeded. 

Culture  and  Pn^agatwn. — Only  one 
or  two  species  are  of  any  garden  value. 
They  flourish  in  well-manured  sandy  loam 
and  leaf  soil,  which  should  always  be  well 
drained,  as  the  roots  do  not  like  stagnant 
moisture.  Copious  waterings  may  be 
given  during  active  growth,  but  compara- 
tive dryness  is  required  during  the  winter 
months.  As  the  plants  are  individiially 
somewhat  loose  and  meagre-looking,  they 
are  more  effective  planted  in  large  masses, 
and  may  be  used  in  the  flower  border, 
and  left  undisturbed  for  four  or  five  years. 
A  top-dressing  of  manure,  however,  is  re- 
quired every  year  under  these  conditions 
to  replenish  the  nutriment  taken  from  the 

The  plants  are  readily  increased  by 
dividing  the  tufts  in  antunm  or  early 
spring.    Seeds  may  also  be  sown  as  soon 
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08  ripe,  tuid  grows  under  Klaaa  until  the 
foUoving  eprmg,  when  the  seedlings  may 
'  be  pUnt^  out  9-12  in.  apart. 

A.  Hookeri  (Balbinella  &nd  Chryio- 
hactron  Hookeri).  —  A  beautiful  New 
Zealand  plant  1-8  ft,  high,  with  linear 
sheathing  leaves  9- 12  in.  long,  and  bright 
yellow  flowers  abant  ^  in.  across,  freely 
produced  in  ereet  racemes  in  early  anna- 
mer.  Thia  Bpecies  likes  a  rich  deep  moist 
soil.  G,  Boiii,  probably  not  in  culttva- 
tion,  is  a  mnoh  finer  plant  and  remarkable 
for  having  yellow  uniBeioal  flowwft. 

Cttlture  ite.  as  above. 

A.  Liliago  (PJialangium  and  Wat- 
lonia  Liliago). — St.  Bernard's  Lily. — A 
very  free-flowering  species  from  S.  Europe 
cultivated  for  more  than  SOO  years.  It 
has  tufts  of  narrow  channelled  leaves  12- 
IB  in.  long,  graceMly  recurving,  and  erect 
loose  spikes  of  pure  white  flowers  1-1 J  in. 
across,  borne  well  above  the  foliage  from 
May  lo  August.  The  variety  Tttajor  is  a 
more  robust  form  with  larger  flowers. 

Culture  rfe.  as  above. 

A.  nunosum  (A.  gTaminifoUum).—A 
-quiok- growing  species  from  Bonthcm 
Europe,  with  flat,  linear,  grass-like  leaves 
and  strong  erect  flower-stems  about  2  ft, 
high,  branched  at  the  top,  and  bearing 
trusseB  of  white  starry  flowers  from  June 
to  August. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

Closely  related  to  the  Anthericums  is 
a  weU-known  8.  African  plant  Chloro- 
pkytam  elatum  vivriegati^,  which  has 
beantjful  silvery-white  and  greea  striped 
foliage,  but  is  too  tender  out  of  doors 
for  any  except   the   mildest  parte  of  the 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

PASITHEA.— A  genus  with  only  one 
speeies  here  described : — 

P.  uemluu— A  distinct  Chilian  peren- 
nial with  disticbously  imbricating  grass- 
like leaves  and  loose  pyramidal  clusters 
of  blue  start?  flowers  produced  in  sum- 
mer, eB«b  blossom  baring  6  narrow 
segments,    8    stamens,    and    a    8-celIed 

Culture  and  Propagation, — This  is 
not  a  well-known  plant  although  it  has 
been  in  cultivation  at  intervals  for  many 
yesjs.  It  floariabes  in  well-drained 
.sandy  loam  and  leaf-aoil,  and  may  bo 
increased  by  division  in  early  autumn  or 


spring,  or  by  seeds  sown  when  ripe  in 
cold  frames. 

APHYLLANTHES.— A  genus  with 
only  one  species  here  described  with  the 
generic  characters : — 

A.  mouapcliensia. — A  pretty  rush-like 
perennial  with  a  short  somewbat  branch- 
ing rootstock,  native  of  Bouthem  Ftoqob, 
and  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  leaves. 
The  latter  ore  replaced  by  very  slender 
leaf  ■  like  scapes,  with  membranona 
aheaths  at  the  base,  and  small  beads  of 
deep  blue  flowers  on  top  in  summer. 
The  6 -cleft  funnel- shaped  perian^  is 
about  an  inch  across,  and  has  6  stamens 
adhering  to  the  base  of  the  clawed 
segmenta. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
rare  and  pretty  plant  likes  a  good  sandy 
peat,  in  warm  sunny  parts  (^  the  ro» 
garden,  where  its  deep  blue  flowers  are 
very  attreictive  about  June  and  July.  In 
severe  winters,  especially  in  naturally 
cold  parte  of  the  kingdom,  the  plant 
should  have  protection  with  a  little  litter, 
fern,  dry  leaves  Ac,  or  a  handlight  may 
be  traced  over  it. 

New  plants  are  obtained  by  dividing 
the  roots  in  spring  during  mild  weather. 
Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans 
as  soon  as  ripe,  in  a  cold  frame  or  green- 
house. The  seedlingB  are  pricked  out 
and  grown  on  for  planting  out  the  follow- 
ing June,  or  tbey  may  be  grown  in  pots 
the  first  year. 

AGAPANTHUS  (Africak  Ln-v).— 
This  genus  contains  orDomental  plants 
with  short  rhizomes  emitting  tbiekiBfa 
fleshy  roots,  and  having  radicsJ,  broadly 
linear  or  strap-shaped  leaves.  The  blue 
or  rarely  white  pedicellate  flowers  m 
borne  in  large  umbels  on  the  top  of  a 
etoutiah  naked  scape.  Perianth  ninnel- 
shaped  with  a  short  cylindrical  tube,  and 
6  nearly  equal  erect  or  spreading  lobes. 
Stamens  6,  attached  to  the  throat  of  the 
tube  ;  capsule  oblong,  angled,  containing 
many  ovules,  which,  however,  Dever  or 
rarely  ever  become  seeds  in  this  oounti7. 

Cidtars  and  Propajaiiom.— There  is 
practically  only  one  species  of  African 
Lily  grown  in  gardens,  all  the  others  being 
more  or  less  distinct  varieties  of  it.  In 
mild  winters  they  are  practically  hardy 
south  of  the  Thames  in  warm  sndtered 
localities,  but  the  plants  ore  mostly 
sheltered  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  an  dd 
shed  during  the  winter  months.    This  is 
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easily  done  when  Ibey  are  giowD  in 
large  pota  Oi  tubs,  in  which  they  flouiiah 
and  flower  profosely  year  after  year 
without  any  trouble  being  taken  with 
them  beyond  ^ving  plenty  of  water  during 
the  late  spring  and  sammcr  montba. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  plants  which  give 
encb  good  results  in  return  tor  such  bad 
treatment  In  the  southern  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  the  plants  may  bo  grown 
out  of  doors  in  strong,  rich,  well-dmned 
soil.  In  the  event  of  severe  frosts  a  little 
covering  with  hay,  etraw,  mats  Ac.  is 
little  trouble.  In  such  localities  the 
plants  wonid  look  beautiftil  by  the  margins 
of  ponds,  lakes  &c.,  either  by  means  of 
their  arching  bright  green  leaves  or 
trasses  of  bright  blue  flowers.  The  plants 
are  easily  increased  by  dividing  the  root- 
stocks  in  early  spring  or  autumn.  If  seeds 
can  be  obtained  they  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe,  bat  five  or  sis  jeaxt  will 
elapse  before  they  produce  Sowcring  plants. 

A.  umbellatus.— A  beautiful  S.  African 
plant  with  leathery,  strap-shaped,  bright 
green  lea'ves  lJ-2  ft.  long,  and  erect 
stoutish  scapes  2-8  ft.  h^h,  carrying 
umbels  of  numerous  bright  blue  flowers 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 
The  following  are  forms  of  the  type  •.^- 
elbidnt,  rather  small  pure  white  Howers, 
requires  rest  in  winter,  as  the  leaves  die 
down  ;  aureiu,  a  rarely  seen  form  with 
yellow-striped  leaves  ;  Jlore  piano,  a  fine 
double -flowered  form,  rarely  seen  ;  Leicht- 
lini,  flowers  deep  hyacintb-blue  ;  maxi- 
ma»,  flowers  bright  blue  in  largo  umbels  ; 
there  is  also  a  white  form  of  this  qnitc 
as  large  ;  minor,  a  pretty  variety,  smaller 
in  every  way  than  the  type  ;  viooreanut, 
a  distinct  smallish  form  with  short,  nar- 
row leaves  and  small  deep  blue  flowers ; 
and  oarie^ofiM,  with  leaves  almost  entirely 
white,  except  for  a  few  green  bands ; 
rarely  seen. 

CuUn/re  rfe.  as  above. 

HlLLA.^This  genus  now  consists  of 
only  one  species ;  others  that  formerly 
were  in  it  are  now  included  under 
BrocUaa. 

M.  Uflora. — A  beautiful  Me^can  plant 
having  rather  small  corms  or  '  bulbs ' 
with  more  or  less  fleshy  roots,  and  few 
radical,  very  narrow,  linear,  grassy,  glau- 
cous leavea  The  pretty  solver- shaped 
flowers,  snowy  white  within,  greenish 
outside,  appear  in  August  on  a  simple 
naked  aoape  about  6  in.  high,  usually  2-4 


in  an  umbel,  rarely  one.  The  Uoaaoms 
continue  to  appear  for  a  long  time  in 
saccession,  and  remain  open  daring  the 
night.  The  6  stamens  protrude  from  the 
mouth  of  the  perianth  tube. 

Culture  and  PropagiUion.  —  This 
species  requires  to  be  grown  in  worm 
sheltered  spots  where  it  can  be  eontinnally 
under  supervision,  as  it  is  likely  to  be 
crowded  out  or  smothered  with  ranker 
growing  plants.  It  flourishes  in  a  well- 
drained,  rioh,  sandy  loam,  and  may  be 
increased  by  oflSsets  from  the  corms,  or 
more  slowly  by  seeds. 

BREVOORTIA  (Chimson  Batik 
Flowbb;  CAuronNiAM  Fibs  Crackeb). — 
A  genus  with  only  one  species : — 

B.  Ida-Maia  {B.  cofcinea;  Brodiaa 
coccinea).-^A  pretty  Colifomian  plant, 
having  tunicated  corms,  narrow  linear 
leaves,  and  an  erect  slender  flower-stem 
2-8  fl.  high,  bearing  a  loose  umbel  of 
4-12  blooms  in  June  and  July.  The 
perianth  is  bright  red  or  scarlet,  over 
1  in.  long,  with  an  oblong  tube,  and  short, 
ovate,  yellowish -green,  spreading  seg- 
ments, and  only  S  fertile  stamens  inserted 
on  the  corona  in  the  throat. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  spe- 
cies likes  a  rich  light  loom,  and  the  corms 
may  be  planted  in  September,  and  left 
ondistorbed  for  four  or  five  years.  To 
obtain  a  fine  eSect  several  conns  should 
be  planted  within  8  or  4  inches  or  a  little 
more  of  each  other,  and  when  the  slender 
flower-stems  appear  they  should  be  kept 
erect  by  means  of  slender  twigs. 

The  plants  are  Increased  in  autnmn  by 
mefuiB  of  oCbets  from  the  corms,  and  also 
by  seeds  which  should  be  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe,  and  produce  flowering  plants  in 
about  8  or  4  years. 

BRODI£A  (CAI.IFORMAN  HtACINTH). 
A  genus  closely  related  to  Brevoortia, 
having  plants  with  more  or  less  tunicated 
conns  (or  rarely  bulbs),  narrow,  radical 
leaves,  and  umbels  of  flowers  on  the  top 
of  a  simple  scape.  Perianth  fhnnel-bell- 
shaped,  narrowed  at  the  base,  dilated 
above,  with  6  more  or  less  equal,  erect 
or  somewhat  spreading  lobes.  Stamens 
6,  all  perfect,  or  8  alternate  ones  reduced 
to  staminodes. 

Culture  and  Propagatifm. — Erodieeas 
are  easily  grown  is  &irly  rich  and  well- 
druned  sandy  loam  in  waim,  sunny  parts 
of  the  flower  border  or  rock  garden.  They 
are  very  showy  when  in  bloom,  and  the 
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eorme  »re  best  pUuted  about  September, 
or  not  later  than  October,  Esvera]  together, 
to  obtain  a  fine  display.  They  Bhonld 
not  be  moved  for  Bevernl  jeon,  trat  may 
receive  e,  top-dressing  of  well- rotted 
mannre  every  autumn.  The  plants  are 
easily  increased  by  means  of  ^e  ofbela 
from  the  eorms,  and  also  more  slowly  by 
seeda  in  the  same  way  as  Brevoortia. 

The  foUowing  are  the  speeies  chiefly 
met  with  in  cultivation.  They  are  aU 
natives  of  Califbmia  except  where  other- 
wise Btated. 

B.  Bridgcsi  {Tritelaia  BridgMi).—A. 
species  oloseiy  related  to  B.  Uiaa,  bat 
easily  distinguished  by  its  longer  and 
broader  perianth  tnbe  with  a  decided 
red  tinge.  It  produces  its  blue  flowers 
freely  during  the  aummermontha,  as  many 
as  10-20  blossoms  being  in  an  'umbel. 
Culture  itc.  as  above, 
B.  califomica  (fl.  AuitincB).—h.  very 
fine  species  from  the  Ssioramento  Valley. 
It  OOmes  very  near  B.  grandifiora  but 
has  a  longer  scape  15-18  in.  high,  bearing 
a  loose  umbel  of  10-25  flowers  of  a 
beautiful  rose -purple,  each  spreading 
funnel-shaped  bloBsoiu  being  lj-2  iu. 
long,  and  the  same  in  width.     Perfect 


Culture  itc.  as  above. 

B.  capitatA  (Milla  capilata). — A  beau- 
tiful species  with  narrow  linear  leaves 
and  fragile  flower-stalliB  1-2  ft.  high, 
bearing  numerous  bright  lilac  or  deep 
violet  blooms  about  April  in  a  capitate 
umbel.  The  oblong  perianth  tube  is 
^-J  in.  long,  having  oblong  segments 
almost  the  same  length,  and  the  8  anthers 
of  the  inner  row  have  an  oblong  wing  on 
each  eide.  The  variety  alba  is  similu  in 
habit,  but  has  white  flowers. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

B.  conKe9ta.>-A  very  free-flowering 
species  with  rotrndish  slender  leaves 
channelled  on  the  inner  face.  The  deep 
violet  flowers,  6-12  in  an  umbel,  are 
borne  in  summer  on  flesuous  scapes  3  5 
ft.  long,  and  last  a  long  time.  There  are 
8  fertile  stamens  alternating  with  8  purple 
cleft  staminodes  in  the  throat  of  the  tube. 
There  is  a  rare  white -flowered  form,  which 
is  pretty. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

B.  Douglasi  {Millii  and  TriteUia 
grandiflora). — This  fine  species  seems  to 
be  intermediate  between  B.  Htnoelli  and 


B.  laxa,  and  is  a  native  of  British 
Columbia  eoatwarde  to  Miasouri.  It  has 
linear  leaves,  and  dense  umbels  of  6-20 
beantifiil  bright  blue  flowers  about  1  in. 
Xana  on  the  top  of  a  scape  lf-3  ft. 
high.  Perfect  stamens  6,  three  of  which 
are  seated  on  the  throat  of  the  tnb«,  tiio 
other  three  reaching  nearly  half-way  up 
the  segments  with  a  short  winged  fila- 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 
B.  gracilis  (Triteleia  gractlU).  —  A 
rare  and  pretty  dwarf  species  with  solitary 
slender  leaves,  and  about  a  dozen  bright 
yellow  flowers,  about  i  in.  long,  in  an 
umbel  on  the  top  of  a  scape  less  than  6  in. 
high.  The  oblong  segments,  as  long  as  the 
yellow  tube,  are  keeled  with  brown,  and 
the  6  perfect  stamens  reach  half-way  op. 
Culture  de.  as  above. 
B.  grandiflora  [Hooleera  corvnnria). 
This  is  the  original  species  upon  which. 
the  genua  Eroditea  was  founded  by  Smith 
in  1808.  It  is  spread  throughout  CaU- 
fomia,  Oregon,  and  Washington  territory. 
and  has  slender  linear  leaves  and  bright 
violet-blue  flowers,  3-10  in  an  umbel,  ou 
top  of  a  scape  about  18  in.  long.  The 
perianth  tube  is  over  1  in.  long,  with 
rather  longer  oblong  spreading  acgmenu 
and  8  fertile  atamcns.  B.  minor  comes 
near  this  species  but  has  only  2-6  flowers 
in  an  umbel  on  scapes  8-6  in.  high.  The 
variety  Warei  bos  lilac-rose  flowers  about 
8  in.  long  borne  on  a  stem  2-2^  ft.  high. 
Culture  dc.  as  above, 
B,  HendersoaL — This  very  rare  species 
is  a  native  of  Oregon  and  comes  near 
B.  Bndgeti  and  B.  laxa.  The  flowers, 
however,  are  salmon-yellow  striped  with 
purple,  and  are  (-1  in.  long,  wiUi  bluish 
anthers  to  the  stamens  in  the  centre. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 
B.  Howelli  {TrileUui-  Howelli).  —  A 
native  of  Oregon  and  Washington  territory 
closely  related  to  .B.  Dovglaai.  It  has, 
however,  smaller  flowers,  which  are  of 
a  beautiful  porcelain  -  white,  delicately 
streaked  with  blue.  The  variety  lilaeina 
is  a  far  superior  plant,  having  20  or  more 
funnel-shaped  flowers  in  an  umbel,  each 
1  in.  across,  and  of  B  soft  lavender-bine 
with  white  segments. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 
B.  hyacinthina  (He^^eroeordiim  hga- 
cinihinum ;  H.  Lewiti).  —  A  pretty 
BpccicH  having  2-3  linear  leaves  i-i  in. 
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brodd  and  10-30  flowers  in  an  umbel  on 
top  of  a  scape  1-2  ft.  lone.  The  slender 
piuple  perianth  tube  U  aoout  |  in.  long, 
while  the  ovate  or  oblonK  spreading  seg- 
ments are  about  8  times  the  length.  The  * 
variety  lacUa  (better  known  in  gardens  as 
Betperocordum  lacieam)  is  more  slender 
than  (he  type,  and  has  umbels  of  white 
flowers  striped  with  green  behind.  The 
form  known  aa  lilacina  has  lareer  white 
flowers  than  Ituiiea,  anStised  wi^  lilao. 

Culture  <te.  as  above. 

B.  ixioides  {Omithcgalam  ixioidet ; 
Calliprora  lutea).  —  Pretty  Face. — A 
beautiful  species  having  2-8  narrow  linear 
fleshy  leaves,  and  scapes  1-2  ft.  long 
with  umbels  of  10-26  bright  yellow 
flowers  1-S  in.  long,  the  oblong  segments 
longer  than  the  tube  being  iieeled  with 
green,  while  the  short  filaments  are 
furnished  with  a  brood  wing  on  each  side. 
The  variety  erecta  is  a  fine  form  with 
large  clear  yellow  flowers  of  great  sub- 
stance, lasting  a  long  time  in  perfection. 

CiMure  Ac.  as  above. 

B.  lAxa  (Uiila  and  TriUUia  laxa). 
A  very  jiretty  and  showy  species  with 
narrow  Jmear  leaves,  and  scapes  1-2  ft. 
long,  surmounted  by  umbels  containing 
10-80  or  more  pale  or  dark  violet  flowers, 
about  1}  in.  long,  with  segments  shorter 
thou  the  fumiel-(£iapBd  tube.  The  variety 
iplmidMu  is  an  improvement  on  the  type, 
having  stonter  scapes  and  larger  heads  of 
blossom  of  a  soft  pale  blue  or  pinkish- 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

B.  l.eichaitu  (Milla  Leicktlini}.  —  A. 
pretty  species  native  of  the  Chihan  Andes. 
It  hae  narrow  linear  leaves,  and  in  Moreh 

Srodnces  its  slightly  scented  pure  white 
owers  with  a  greenish  band  down  the 
cenUe  of  the  segments.  Only  a  few  large 
bloBsome  are  borne  on  each  umbel. 

Cnliurr.  itc.  ae  above. 

B.  nmltiflora  (B.parviJU)ra).~A  pretty 
«>ecieB  with  6-20  pale  blue  rather  small 
tfowcrs  in  an  umbel  on  long  scapes. 
There  are  S  perfect  stamens  and  8  lance- 
shaped  entire  staminodia. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above. 

B.  Orcntti.— This  distinct  aud  recently 
introduced  species  has  linear  flattisb  leaves 
and  stout  soaped  1  ft.  or  more  in  length, 
each  carrying  umbels  of  0-15  or  more 
bright  lilac  flowers  over  1  in.  in 
diameter,  with  8  fertile  stamens  and  8 


ataminodia  reduced  to  Hmall  triangular 
scales. 

Culture  (te.  as  above. 

B.  pednncularis  (Milla  and  TriUleia 
vediumoularui).-~-Tbia  is  related  to  fl.  laxa. 
out  haa  finer  long-stalked  flowers  of  a 
beautifiil  porcelain -white  varying  to  rosy- 
purple,  each  J-1  in.  long,  forming  large 
loose  nmbels  1-2  ft.  across.  Perfect 
stamens  6.  This  is  a  very  free  and 
vigorous  apeoies  and  makes  a  fine  show 
when  grown  in  large  masses. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above. 

B.  PnrdyL^Tbis  is  a  new  and  very  dis- 
tinct dwarf  species,  having  beautiful  rosy- 
purple  or  lilac  flowers,  with  spreading  and 
recurved  segments,  each  of  which  has  a 
central  line  of  violet. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

B.  rosea.— A  prettj  dwarf  species  with 
roundish  leaves  and  scapes  8-6  in.  long, 
carrying  fi-8  rosy-red  or  pinkish-purple 
flowers,  leaa  than  1  in.  loog,  m  an 
umboL  Fertile  stamens  8,  wiUi  dilated 
filaments,  stominodia  8,  white,  strap- 
shaped. 

Culture  ifc.  aa  above. 

B.  sellovrian«.^A  very  distinct  and 
handsome  species  about  6  in.  high,  native 
of  Uruguay.  It  has  narrow  deeply  chan- 
nelled grass-like  leaves  tapenng  to  a 
point,  mostly  very  much  recurving  and 
Qsually  with  the  convex  side  uppermost. 
The  solitary  sweet-scented  flowers  are 
about  IJ  in.  aoroes,  of  a  uniform  beautiful 
bright  golden-yeUow,  with  the  exception 
of  a  more  or  less  ^stinct  green  central 
keel  on  the  outer  enrfooe  of  the  ovate 


This  charming  species  ia  new  to 
cultivation  and  I  have  only  seen  it  growing 
in  a  cool  greenhouse  in  which  it  flowered 
profusely  during  the  month  of  January. 
The  flowers  have  a  sweet  fi^gronce,  and 
open  only  in  the  middle  of  the  day  when 
the  sun  is  shining.  Mention  is  made  of 
it  here  because  it  is  likely  to  prove  quite 
hardy  out  of  doors,  at  least  in  the  milder 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  should  be 
grown  in  large  masses  to  produce  an 
efl'ect,  as  each  scape  only  bears  one 
flower.  Aa  a  contrast  to  B,  uniflora  it 
would  be  attractive. 

B.  ■teUaris.-A  fine  but  rather  rare 
species  having  roundish  leaves  and  8-0 
reddish-purple,  varying  to  deep  blue, 
flowers  in  an  lunbcl.  borne  by  scapes  only 
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2-6  in.  loDg.  Fertile  stamens  8.  Stami' 
nodia  white,  longer  than  the  stamens. 

Culture  tfc.  as  above. 

B.  nniSora  {Milla  and  Trileleia  uni- 
fiora^.-^Spring  Star  Flower. — A  besutifnl 
bulbous  plant  from  Bueuoa  Ajres  with 
linear  leaves  6-13  in.  long  and  less  than 
4  in.  broad,  glancons-gieen,  with  a  strong 
central  keel  behind.  Its  beautiiul  flowers 
about  2  in.  aoroBs  appear  in  April  and 
May,  and  are  home  singly  on  slender  erect 
pnrpie.brown  soapes  4-6  in.  high,  instead 
of  in  ombels  or  heads  as  in  other  species. 
The  perianth  tube  is  brownish  .purple, 
while  the  spreading  starry  segments  are 
of  a  beantifol  soft  lilac-blue,  each  one 
being  j~l  in.  or  more  long.  There  is  a 
charming  white  -  flowered  variety  alba, 
and  the  two  plants  mixed  together  in 
large  masses  look  eicecdinglv  handsome. 
Grows  freely,  and  shoidd  not  oe  disturbed 
for  8  or  4  yean.  Increased  by  the  offsets 
from  the  corms  or  'bnlbs.' 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

B.  Tolubilis  [also  known  as  Stropko- 
Urion  caU/omitum)  is  remarkable  for  its 
twining  scapes  often  12  ft.  long,  bearing 
16-80  rose-colonrad  flowers  in  an  umbel, 
bat  IB  not  quite  so  hardy  as  the  other 
species,  and  is  not  very  often  seen. 

Other  species  of  Brodieea  not  yet  in 
cultivation,  or  very  rare,  are  terreatrU, 
leptand/ra,  filifolia,  pulefieUa  (which  is 
aUDOst  exactly  like  congetta,  but  has  6 
fertile  stamens  instead  of  8),  i-n»uUiri», 
Palmeri,  Candida,  croeea,  Lemmonce, 
tetiHiJlora,  palagonica,  nivaUt,  poep- 
pi^iana,  tetacea,  hirtella,  lubbiftrrra, 
mttala,  brevipet,  bivalvit,  violacea, 
philippiana,  Itigem,  and  acabra. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

BLOOMERIA.— A  small  genus 
closely  reUted  to  Brodiiea,  having  fibrous 
coated  corms,  long  linear  few  or  solitary 
radical  leaves,  and  simple  saapes  ending 
in  an  umbel  of  many  flowers.  Perianth 
nearly  rotate  with  6  distinct  spreading 
segments.  Stamens  6,  hypogynons,  or 
very  slightly  adhering  to  the  base  of  the 
segments. 

B.  aurea  {AUunn  croceum;  Nolhot- 
cordum  aureum),  a  handsome  Cali- 
fomian  soeciea  with  dense  ombels  of 
bright  yellow  Sowers,  and  B.  Clevelandi, 
also  with  yellow,  but  smaller  flowers,  and 
some  on  long  pedicels,  and  some  on  short, 
are  the  only  species  in  this  genus  and  are 
not  often  seen. 


Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Theso 
Species  may  be  grown  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Brodiaa*.  Thaj  flourish  in  rich  sandy 
loam  and  like  warm  sunny  positions  in 
the  flower  border  or  rockery.  They  are 
increased  by  separation  of  the  odsets  from 
the  corms  in  early  antunin  and  also  by 
seeds  if  obtainable  in  the  same  way  as 
Brevoortia  and  Brodiaa  above. 

NOTHOSCORDUH.— A  g«nns  of 
plants  with  tnnicated  bulbs,  fiat,  linear, 
radical  leaves,  and  flowers  in  nmbels  on 
simple  scapes.  The  perianth  oonststa  of 
6  segments  united  at  the  base  or  as  &r 
as  the  middle,  and  is  then  spreading  or 
bell-shaped.  Stamens  6,  shorter  than  the 
segments  to  which  they  are  attached  at 
the  base. 

N.  fragrans  {Allium  fragrana),  —  A 
strong-growing  hardy  N.  American  ^ont 
with  linear  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  white 
fragrant  flowers,  borne  in  summer,  6-90 
in  an  umbel,  on  scapes  1-2  ft.  high,  eadt 
segment  being  keeled  outside  with  pak 

Culture  and  Propagation. — There ai« 
a  few  other  species  of  Nothoiccrrdum,  but 
they  are  scarcely  worth  growing.  The 
above  is  the  best,  and  may  be  associated 
with  its  relation  Bloomeria  aurea,  and 
receive  similar  treatment  with  that  and 
the  Brodisas. 

ALLIUM. —To  this  genua  belong  the 
well-known  Onion,  Garlic,  Chiva,  Shallot, 
and  Leek,  and  the  ornamental  species 
described  below  partake  more  ox  leas  of 
their  nature.  They  have  tnnicated  bnlbs, 
flat  or  round  narrow  radical  leaves,  and 
numeroOB  flowers  in  heads  or  nmbels  on 
the  top  of  a  simple  leafless  scape,  with  2 
moreorless  spathelike  bracts,  liieperi- 
onth  consists  of  6  segments,  free  or  slightly 
amte<l  at  the  base,  more  or  less  eqoal. 
spreading  or  somewhat  belt-shaped.  Sta- 
mens 6,  attached  to  the  base  of  the  aeg' 
ments.  Although  there  are  abont  SSO 
species  distributed  througboat  various 
parts  of  the  world,  chiefly  Europe,  X. 
Africa,  and  Abyssinia,  sab-tropical  Asia, 
and  N.  America  and  Mexico,  only  the 
few  described  below  arc  considered  of  any 
importance  or  value  for  the  flower  garden. 
Culture  and  Propagalifm, — They  are 
all  easily  grown  in  ordinary  well-draiqed 
garden  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by 
oflsets  bova  the  bulbs  in  autumn  or  early 
in  spring,  and  i^anted  8-4  in.  deep.  Se«dH 
may  also  be  sown  in  light  rich  soil  in  cold 
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frunes  or  holbpdH  in  February  uxA  March, 
and  the  seedlingB  will  be  fit  lor  traiuidfmt- 
ing  either  in  the  auttunn  or  the  following 
apriog.  A  nmlehing  of  well-rotted  aiannro 
and  plenty  of  water  in  hot  BeaBons  will  bo 
of  great  benefit  to  the  plants,  and  induce 
them  to  producelarga  heads  of  fine  flowers, 
which  are  beantiful  in  a  cut  state,  although 
the  scapes  often  emit  the  inevitable  Onion 
flavour  or  scent. 

A.  aciuniaatum.  —  A  native  of  N.W. 
America,  with  very  narrow  leaves  and 
deep  rose  flowers  i-1  in.  acroM,  in  July 
and  Anguat,  on  scapes  6-12  in.  high. 
The  variety  rnvrrayanum  has  deeper 
rosy- purple  flowers. 

CvUure  rfc.  as  above. 

A.  uemteiun  (A.  azureum).^^  hand- 
some Siberian  species  with  8-Hided  leaves 
B-12  in.  long,  and  dense  round  tmssea  of 
beautifnl  sky-bine  flowerH  in  summer,  on 
scapes  1-2  ft.  high.  Each  segment  has  a 
deeper  dark  central  line. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

A.  fla'ram.  —  A  native  of  S.  Europe, 
with  roonded  leaves  flattened  at  the  base, 
and  yellow  bell-shaped  somewhat  droop- 
ing flowers  on  scapes  abont  1  ft.  high. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  nacnabianuin.  —  A  distinct  and 
handsome  N.  West  American  speciee, 
with  channelled  leaves  about  1  ft.  long, 
and  deep  magenta  flowers. 

CuUurt  itc.  u  above. 

A.  Mi^T.  —  A  beautiful  old  garden 
favourite,  native  of  B.  Europe,  with 
broadly  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  masses 
of  fine  bright  yellow  star-shaped  flowers 
produced  in  June  and  July,  in  compact 
umbels  on  scapes  Iti  -18  in.  high. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

A,  narciaBflonim  (A.  iiedemontaniim). 
A  fine  Italian  species,  with  lance-shsped 
leaves  and  graceful  drooping  olnstors  of 
luge  bell -shaped  rosy -purple  flowers, 
bonie  on  shortish  scapes  in  July. 

Ciilture  etc,  as  above. 

A.  ne^iolitaiium.  — This  is  a  veiT,' 
popolMT  Bpeoies  from  S.  Europe.  Its 
■trap-shaped  leaves  about  1  in.  wide 
olosp  the  flower  stems,  which  are  12-16 
in.  high,  and  bear  Ioohc  umbels  of  white 
flowers    with    green    stamens    in    early 


A.  nigfnun  (A.  magicuni).  —  A  free- 
flowering  vigorous  species  native  of  t>. 
Europe,  having  thick  broadly  lancc- 
shaped  leaves,  toothed  on  the  marginR, 
and  at  first  erect  and  somewhat  glaocoos, 
but  afterwards  green  and  spreading. 
The  large  umbels  of  violet  or  whitish 
flowers  veined  with  green  are  borne  in 
eiunmei  on  scapes  2-8  ti.  high. 

Culiure  <tc.  as  above. 

A.  SchubertL — An  eitroordinary  spe- 
cies of  recent  introduction.  It  has  pale 
lilac  starry  flowers  in  June  and  July, 
having  red  stamens  with  white  antberH. 
radiatmg  from  the  top  of  the  scape  lj-2 
ft.  high,  and  remarkable  for  having  the 
opened  flowers  on  pedicels  about  half  the 
length,  2-8  in.,  of  those  bearing  the-  mi- 
opened  ones.  It  is  hardy  in  warm  spots 
but  nia^  require  a  little  covering  in 
severe  wmters. 

Other  species  of  note  are  nthhirmitum 
with  pure  white  flowers,  and  ruby-red 
anthers ;  and  ottroaitkyatavm,  lilac-pur- 
ple, with  a  deeper  colour  line  donn  the 
centre  of  the  segments. 

CullUTe  dc.  as  above. 

GALTONIA  (Capb  Hyacinth).  —  A 
genus  containing  2  species  of  beautiM 
South  African  flowering  plants  with 
tunicated  bulbs,  long  and   rather  broad 


Culiure  <tc.  as  above 


scapee.  Stamens  6,  attached  to  the 
throat  or  perianth  tnbe. 

Culture  and  Fropagation. — Galtonias 
are  very  effective  when  planted  in  masses 
in  the  flower  border  where  they  will  not 
be  too  crowded  by  other  plants.  They 
flourish  in  almost  any  well-di^ned  gar- 
den soil,  but  are  more  Ininriant  in  dqep 
rich  sandy  loam  and  leaf  soil.  The  bulbs 
need  not  be  disturbed  for  8  or  4  years,  but 
the  soil  is  then  best  with  a  good  top- 
dressing  of  manure  every  autumn  or 
winter  to  serve  as  a  food  replenisher,  and 
protector  from  heavy  rains  and  severe 

The  plants  are  easily  increased  by 
detaching  the  ofifoete  from  the  bulbs  in 
Uepterober    or    October  and  replanting. 

beeds  may  also  he  sown  under  glass 
in  early  spring,  and  the  seedlings  grown 
OQ  with  this  protection  for  the  first  year. 
The  following  season  the  young  plants 
may  be  transferred  to  the  flower  border 
and  will  produce  flowers  in  about  2  or  It 
years  firom  the  time  of  sowing  the  sccdK. 
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Ottltoniaa  are  also  suitable  for  cultiva' 
tiOD  in  pots  for  cool  greenlioaaea  and 
oonBervatorie*,  in  which  thej  flower  a 
little  earlier  than  in  the  open  ait. 

G.  candicana  (Hyacinthut  eandicani]. 
A  splendid  bnlbonB  plant  baving-  large 
round  bolbs  and  atrap-ahaped  lanceolate 
leaves  aboat  2j  ft.  long.  In  summer  it 
produces  stont  erect  glaucons  scapes  shoot- 
ing  up  for  4  ft.  or  more  &om  Uie  centre 
of  the  foliage,  and  bearing  at  the  top  a 
raceme  of  20  or  more  large  sweet-scented 
pure  white  flowers  drooping  like  white 
bella. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

G.  princeps  ia  very  similar,  but  scarcely 
so  attractive.  It  has  shorter  and  broader 
racemes  of  smatler  greenieh.  white  flowers 
with  spreading  segmentB.  Q.  clavafa  is 
also  aimilar  in  appearance,  but  is  not  so 
showy.  It  differs  in  having  smaller 
greenish  -  white  flowers  with  shorter 
segments,  and  lance-shaped  filaments  to 


the 


Cullui 


'  ifc,  as  above. 


MUSCARI  (Grape  Hyacinth).— A 
genus  of  distinct  .looking,  pretty  plants 
with  tunicated  bulbs,  radical  linear  fleshy 
leaves  and  dense  terminal  racemes  of 
drooping  or  nodding  flowers  on  simple 
leafless  scapes,  tbe  uppermost  flowers 
being  sometunes  sterile,  long-stalked  and 
feathery.  Perianth  urn-shaped  globose  or 
oblong,  constricted  at  the  throat,  having 
6  very  ahort,  tooth-like,  erect  or  &t  length 
recnrved  or  spreading  lobes,  slightly  un- 
equal. Stamens  6,  in  2  rows,  attached 
to  the  tube.  Capsule  short  broad,  mem- 
branous, 8-sided  or  almost  S-winged. 

Although  a  vast  number  of  forms  have 
been  described  as  species  it  is  probable 
that  there  ore  not  more  than  20  that  can 
be  really  so  called.  They  ore  natives  of 
Europe,  N.  A&ica,  and  W.  Asia. 

Oviture  and  Propagation.  —  Grape 
Hyacinths  are  very  eauly  grown  in  almost 
any  garden  soil  that  is  not  too  moist  and 
is  &i^ly  sandy.  They  enjoy  a  deep 
sandy  loom  enriched  with  manure  and 
leaf  soil  and  thoroughly  well  drained. 
New  plants  ore  easily  obtained  by  detach- 
ing the  ofisets  from  the  old  bulbs  every 
third  or  fourth  year  and  replanting  them. 
To  obtain  the  best  effects  it  is  necessary 
to  plant  the  bulbs  in  bold  massoB  or 
patches,  as  one  or  two  speoimene  dotted 
about  here  and  there  look  very  poor  and 
give  one  no  idea  of  the  beautinil  sheets 


of  colour  tiiat  several  plants  dose  together 
will  produce. 

S«eds  are  ripened  freely  and  may  be 
sown  thinly  in  autumn  or  in  spring  in 
cold  frames,  allowing  the  seedlingB  to 
grow  on  for  the  first  year  without  dutor- 
bance.  They  may  then  be  moved  into 
fresh  quarters,  but  flowering  plants  will 
not  be  secured  for  8  or  4  seasonB, 

U.  lestivale.— A  native  of  Asia  Uinor 


flowere,  with  6  rounded  prominences  round 
the  contracted  mouth,  are  borne  on  paJe 
green  soapes  6-8  in.  high,  mottled  with 
purple  at  the  base.  The  lower  flowers  are 
yellow  with  green  ribs,  the  upper  ones 
tinged  with  purple. 

Culture  ife.  as  above. 

M.  botcyoides.— A  charming  European 
plant  with  stiflSsh  linear  channelled  glau- 
cous leaves,  and  dense  roundish  dusters  of 
deep  sky-blue  flowers,  produced  in  spring 
on  scapes  S-12  in.  high,  each  blossom 
having  6  small  white  toothed  segmenla. 
There  are  a  few  forms  of  this  spedea,  but 
album,  with  white  flowers,  tjid  pallidunt, 
with  pale  blue  ones,  are  best  known. 

Culture  (tc.  as  above. 

U.  comosum  (Eyacinthut  comoiv). 
This  Swedes  has  linear  strap-shaped  leaves 
12-lti  m.  long,  and  dusky  spotted  scapes 
1  ft,  or  more  high,  with  loose  racemea  in 
April  of  blue  flowers,  the  upper  ones  of 
which  are  sterile.  In  the  varietj  nton- 
ttrotum,  a  plant  well  known  oa  the 
'  Feather  Hyacinth,'  all  the  flowers  aw 
sterile,  and  of  a  soft  bluish-violet,  the 
perianth  being  changed  into  a  mass  of 
slender  twisted  and  wavy  filaments  which 
have  a  curious  and  attractive  appeartmoe. 

Culture  rfe.  as  aboi'e. 

M.  conicum, — A  native  of  Trebizond, 
hai'ing  flaccid  leaves  nearly  1  ft.  long, 
and  dense  oboonioal  racemes  about  I 
in.  long,  composed  of  fertile  and  sterile 
blooms  of  a  bright  and  pole  blue  reepse- 
tively.  They  appear  in  March  and  April 
on  slender  scapes  about  6  in.  high,  and  are 
sweetly  scented. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

H.  HeldrdcbL— A  Grecian  species  with 
flat  linear  leaves  and  scapes  about  B  in. 
high  with  racemes  of  bine  flowers  like 
hotryoidet,  only  aboot  twice  as  large,  and 
appearing  somewhat  later  in  spring. 

CuUare  t(c.  as  above. 
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II.  auantamm. — An  ArmenuLn  speoiea 

with  gpreading  linear  le&ves  6-6  in.  long 
»nd  i  in.  wide,  alightly  gkuoons  »nd 
channelled.  The  flowers  are  bright  light 
blue,  borne  in  dense  raeemes  on  sticks 
8-4  in-  high  ;  the  segments  of  the  oblong 
perianth  are  roundish,  and  white  in  colour. 

Callart  de.  as  above. 

H.  moKhotum  {Mutk  H^octnfft).— A 
prettj  little  species  from  Asia  Minor, 
having  linear  ohannelled  leaves,  and  amall 
bat  very  sweet-scented  flowers,  changing 
bom  purple  at  first  to  a  greeniah-yellow 
tinged  Tilth  violet.  They  appear  in  spring 
in  dense  roundish  olusters  over  2  in,  long, 
on  scapes  about  9  in,  high.  The  variety 
Jlavum  (M.  wacrocarpum)  has  larger  and 
looser  olusters  of  yellowish  flowers  with 
purple  teeth. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

H.  neg^lecbiin. — A  nauve  of  S.  Europe 
with  linear  deeply  ohannelled  fleshy  leaves 
and  deep  blue  sweet-scented  flowers,  80-40 
in  a  deuse  raceme  about  2  in.  long  on  a 
•cape  6-9  in.  high. 

Cultart  dc.  as  above. 

H.  racemosum  (Hj/acinlkua  race- 
tnoiui). — This  pretty  species  is  a  native 
of  England  and  is  occnsianailly  found  in 
the  sandy  pasinres  of  some  of  the  eastern 
counties.  It  has  amalt  bulbs,  half-round 
slender  channelled  leaves,  6-10  in.  long, 
and  short  cylindric  racemes  of  deep  blue 
plum-scented  flowers,  the  upper  ones  of 
which  are  sterile. 

Culture  ifc.  aa  above. 

M.  ■soritaiannm,  —  A  rather  large- 
biJbed  species  from  the  Caucasus,  Persia, 
to.,  with  flaccid  half-round  slender  leaves 
It-e  in.  long,  and  dense  racemes  in  Uarch 
and  April  of  fiuntly  scented  bright  blue 
fertile  and  pale  blue  sterile  flowers. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

HYACINTHUS  (Htaointh).— A 
gentis  of  well-known  beautiful  plants 
having  ronndish  tunicated'  bulbs,  linear 
or  strap-shaped  radical  leaves,  and  erect, 
spreading  or  drooping  flowers  in  loose  or 
dense  racemes  at  the  top  of  a  leafless 
scape.  The  funnel- or  bell-riiapedperianth 
hoa  6  erect,  spreading,  or  recurved  lobes, 
and  6  stamens.  Capsule  roundish,  8 
ribbed  or  lobed,  few- seeded. 

There  are  about  80  species  of  Hyacinth 
all  of  which,  except  8  from  south  and 
tropical  Africa,  are  natives  of  the  Meditei- 


ronean  region  and  the  East.  Only  a  few 
natural  species,  however,  are  cultivated, 
but  the  genus  is  not  so  remarkable  for 
these  OS  for  the  many  One  and  beautiful 
garden  forms  of  H.  vrientalis,  which  ore 
DOW  grown  literally  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  EoUaud,  where  the  light 
sandy  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  climate 
are  particularly  soitable  for  their  Coll 
development  and  ripening.  The  bulbs 
are  imported  in  large  quantitins  into  this 
oountry  every  autumn,  as  better  results 
are  undoubtedly  obtained  from  them  than 
from  bulbs  that  have  been  ripened  at 
home.  The  latter,  however,  if  stored  in 
cool  dry  airy  sheds  in  single  layers  on 
perforated  shelves  will  keep  in  good  con- 
dition and  give  a  very  fair  display  of 
flower  in  spring,  so  that  they  are  not  to 
be  altogether  despised.  Bulbs,  however, 
that  have  been  strongly  forced  into  early 
flower  in  great  heat  are  practically  useless 
for  this  purpose,  and  lime  and  temper 
will  be  saved  by  throwing  them  away  in 
favour  of  fresh  ones. 

Open  -  air  Cultivation.  —  Hyacinth 
bulbs  for  the  outdoor  garden  are  generally 
smaller  and  cheaper  than  those  grown 
under  glass,  and  are  known  as  '  Bedding 
Hyacinths '  by  nurserymen.  They 
flourish  in  almost  any  good  garden  soil 
so  long  as  it  is  well  drained  and  free  from 
stagnant  moistiu-e.  A  light  soil  well  dug 
and  manured  some  weeks  before  planting 
will  give  the  best  results,  but  the  bulbs 
should  never  come  directly  in  contact 
with  manure.  A  handful  of  sand  placed 
under  each  bulb  is  a  very  common  prac- 
tice, and  is  chiefly  valuable  for  draining 
water  away  from  the  base  of  the  bulb. 

Prom  the  end  of  September  to  Novem- 
ber is  the  best  time  for  planting  the  bulbs, 
although  good  results  ore  obtainable  even 
when  they  have  been  planted  in  Decem- 
ber in  mild  seasons.  The  time  of  planting 
only  slightly  influences  the  period  of 
flowering  in  spring,  perhaps  more  with 
some  varieties  than  others,  and  there  is 
certainly  nothing  gained  by  keeping  the 
bulbs  out  of  the  soil  when  they  have 
begun  to  sprout.  The  bulbs  should  be 
6-8  in.  apart,  and  4-6  in.  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  In  the  event  of  severe 
weather  a  layer  of  litter,  leaves,  or  well- 
rotted  manure  may  be  placed  over  the 
beds,  or  where  this  is  considered  too  un- 
sightly, a  layer  of  coco-Dut  fibre  will 
make  a  good  substitute  and  have  a  neat 
appearance.    By  planting  the  bulbs  tha!< 
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deep  the;  are  not  so  much  inflaeoced  by 
changes  in  temper&tnre,  too  many  oS- 
Hela  are  not  produced,  and  finer  tniEsea  o( 
bloBBom  Eire  obtained.  Tbe  latter  lti«t  for 
Mveral  weeks,  and  onlj  where  the  scapes 
are  particularly  heavy  and  hkely  to  be 
injured  by  wind  shonli  they  be  supported 
by  means  of  a  stiff  but  slender  stake. 

Hyacinths  are  more  effective  if  kept 
massed  according  to  oolour  and  variety 
instead  of  bein^  mixed  up  in  a  hi^Iedy 
pi^gledy  way,  weak  and  strong,  short  and 
tali,  in  a  confused  mass. 

About  the  end  of  June  when  the  leaves 
are  turning  yellow,  or  better  still  in  July 
when  they  have  withered,  the  bulbs  may 
be  taken  up  carefully.  All  the  offsets 
may  be  removed  and  stored  in  dry  sand 
or  soil  till  the  antumn,  when  they  may  be 
replanted  in  beds  by  themselves,  and  in 
two  or  three  years  will  have  reached  the 
flowering  stage.  Previous  to  taking  the 
bulbs  up,  they  will  be  considerably 
strengthened,  or  rather  they  will  not  be 
so  much  exhausted,  if  the  flower-stems 
are  cut  off  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
Sowers  have  began  to  wither.  'Where  it 
is  desirable  to  save  seeds,  the  flowers  must 
of  course  be  allowed  to  remain,  but  as  it 
takes  4-6  years  to  obtain  flowering  bulbs 
from  seeds,  this  method  of  increase  is  only 
likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  Dutch  growers 
who  are  anxious  to  obtain  new  varieties. 
Bedsides  the  oflsets  &om  the  sides  of  the 
bulbs,  others  may  be  induced  to  develop 
from  the  full-grown  bulbs,  by  making  one 
or  two  cross  onts  in  them  about  half  way 
up  from  tbe  base.  When  planted  these  cut 
bulbs  do  not  leaf  and  flower  very  well,  as 
most  of  the  growing  force  is  used  up  in 
forming  young  bulbs  in  the  soil  from  the 
cut  surfaces.  These  are  detaohed  in  the 
same  way  aa  the  other  offsets  in  due 
course,  and  receive  similar  treatment. 

AltJiough  Hyacinth  bulbs  are  nsuoUy 
taken  up  every  year,  still  it  is  not  essential 
to  do  BO.  Where  they  will  not  be  injured 
by  subsequent  cultivation,  tbey  may  be 
Iwft  in  the  soil  for  8  or  4  years  without 
beingdisturbed,  in  which  ease  they  should 
receive  a  good  top  dressing  of  manure 
every  winter. 

It  is  very  easy  to  bo  deceived  in  buy- 
ing Hyacinth  bulbs.  Many  that  look  and 
feel  pretty  firm  and  healthy  are  more  or 
less  touched  with  disease  in  the  centre — 
the  vital  spot  from  which  the  flower  spike 
is  to  come.  Strong  healthy  bulbs  should 
have  a  good  broad  'plate'  at  the  base, 


and  as  a  rule  those  Having  a  broad  flottisb 
top,  and  feeling  heavy  in  the  hand,  are 
most  likely  to  give  the  best  flowers. 
According  to  variety,  some  bulbs  are 
natnrally  la^;e  and  sonie  emidi,  so  that 
size  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  firm- 
ness, weight,  and  the  point  referred  to 
above.  A  good  Hyacinth  should  have 
leaves  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  and  size 
of  the  flower  stems,  from  which  they 
should  stand  out  obhqnely  erect.  Tbe 
flower  stem  should  be  round,  strong,  and 
straight,  quite  free  from  the  fblia^,  and 
should  have  the  lowest  flowers  of  the  trass 
borne  just  above  the  top  of  the  leaves. 
The  truss  should  be  round  and  cylindrical 
in  shape,  or  shghtly  tapering  from  the 
base  upwards,  and  well  and  regularly 
fomished  with  as  many  flowers  as  possi- 
ble, each  one  standing  out  horizontally 
from  the  stem,  giving  each  other  mntnal 
support,    and    allowmg   no    intervening 

For  cutting  purposes  Hyacinths  are 
very  valuable  and  last  a  long  time  fresh 
in  water.  They  are  thus  useful  for  deocHS- 
tions,  and  are  universal  favourites  on 
account  of  their  pleasing  shades  of  colour, 
and  tbe  sweet  and  penetrating  perhme 
which  they  emit. 

Hyadniht  in  glaiiea. — This  is  soch 
an  easy,  pleasant,  and  popular  method  of 
growing  Hyaainths  that  it  cannot  very 
woH  be  overlooked  in  this  work.  Orna- 
mental glaeses  of  various  deugns  are  used 
for  the  purpose.  They  are  nanowed 
near  the  top  in  sooh  a  way  that  a  rim  is 
left  for  the  bulb  to  rest  upon,  and  ool 
come  in  direct  contact  with  the  water. 
They  are  filled  almost  up  to  this  rim  with 
rain  or  ordinary  water,  into  which  a  few 
pieces  of  charcoal  may  be  put  to  keep  it 
sweet.  The  bulbs  may  then  be  placed 
over  the  water  on  the  rim,  and  should  be 
kept  in  a  cool  dork  place  until  roots  are 
developed  from  the  '  plate '  at  the  bass- 
If  the  temperature  is  too  high,  the  bulbs 
will  start  into  growth  before  roots  ore 
formed,  and  in  a  short  time  the  new 
leaves  will  have  exhausted  all  the  stored 
up  nourishment  in  the  bulbs,  and  few 
or  no  flowers  at  aU  are  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced. The  first  essential,  therefore,  in 
this  treatment  is  to  get  the  roots  to  foim 
before  growth  on  top  begins.  The  plants 
may  then  be  exposed  to  the  light,  and 
given  a  little  fresh  water  occadoDaU^. 
They  will  grow  well  in  a  window,  and  m 
due  course  produce  fine  truBses  of  flowers. 
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Where  bulbs  oaimol  be  plaoed  in  a  suit- 
&ble  place  to  form  rood  in  glaseeB,  they 
may  be  planted  oat  of  doors,  and  after 
the  roots  have  formed  may  be  lifted  and 
washed,  and  then  placed  in  (he  ^lassea. 

A  curious  method  of  growing  Hya- 
-cinthe  is  aa  follows.  A  bulo  is  placed  in 
a  ball  of  damp  moss  and  inserted  in  (he 
lower  end  of  an  onuuneutal-leaved  Beet- 
root which  has  been  scooped  oat  for  the 
porpoBC.  The  Beetroot  is  then  hung  up 
head  downwards,  with  the  Hyacinth  on 
top.  Water  is  given  from  time  to  time, 
and  as  the  Hyscinth  sends  its  roots  into 
the  flesh  of  the  Beetroot,  and  its  leaves 
and  flower-Btems  upwards,  the  Beetiopt 
has  developed  its  leaves,  and  a  singular 
effect  is  thus  produced  between  the  two. 
A  Turnip  or  Swede  will  do  just  as  well 
as  a  Beetroot,  but  this  bizarre  style  of 
gardening  is  perhaps  scarcely  worth 
«ultiva(ing. 

Uan^  other  bulbous  plants  may  be 

Sown  in  water  in  the  same  way  as 
yacinthe,  snob  as  Crocuses,  Crown 
Imperials,  Chionodoxas,  Scillas,  Tulips, 
Jacobea  LUy,  Ac. 

Hyacinths  are  easUy  grown  in  pots. 
They  are  planted  in  autumn  one  or  more 
in  a  pot,  and  either  plunged  in  soil  or 
covered  with  ashes  to  a  depth  of  4  or 
fi  inches.  When  well  rooted  they  may 
be  taken  into  a  warm  greenhouse,  and 
watered  as  required.  They  will  thus  be 
made  (o  flower  much  earlier  than  out  of 

'Roman'  Hyacinths,  which  are  forced 
in  such  large  numbers  every  year,  are 
really  a  French  variety  of  H.  orientalii, 
and  are  botanically  known  as  the  variety 
albului.  They  are  thus  distinct  from  the 
species  known  as  H.  romanus,  a  native  of 
&E.  Europe. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  best 
single  and  double  varieties  of  Hyacinths 
for  the  outdoor  garden. 

Single  red,  rose,  [unk  Hyacinths  ftc 
Amy,  fine  bright  carmine,  good  truss ; 
Selle  Quirijte,  deep  rose ;  Cavaignac, 
salmon-rose,  large  bells  and  (russ ;  Chari- 
laus  (or  FirebaU},vetv  bright  red,  dwarf; 
Ckarlei  Dichem,  splendid  rose,  grand 
spike ;  CotToot,  dark  rose,  large  spike ; 
Fabiola,  pale  pink,  carmine  striped; 
Florence  Nightingale,  large  rose,  striped ; 
Omeral  PelUtier,  rich  deep  scarle(, 
compact ;  Oerlrude,  rosy-pink,  large 
compact  truss ;   Qiga/niea,  delicate   pale 


rose,  targe  close  truss ;  Jenny  Lind,  bright 
red ;  King  of  the  Belgiana,  splendid  dark 
Bcartet ;  Lord  Macaulay,  carmine,  fine 
for  eihibition ;  Lord  Wellington,  pale  rose, 
large  boUs ;  Madame  SoA»on,  deep  rose, 
carmine  striped  ;  Maria  Catharina,  fine 
deep  crimson;  Moreno,  waxy  pink,  large 
bells,  very  fine  spike ;  Norma,  delicate 
waxy  pink,  large  bells ;  Prince  of  Orange, 
semi-double,  light  pink ;  Queen  of  the 
Hi/acintkt,  brilliant  crimson ;  Bobert 
Uteiger,  fine  deep  crimson;  fiom«o,  car- 
mine-red, fine  truss ;  Sarah  Bemliardt, 
brigh(  rose,  large  compact  truss;  8alta/ne 
Favourite,  blush-rose,  shaded  pink,  fine ; 
Victoria  Alexandrina,  deep  crimson; 
Von  Schiller,  deep  rich  pink,  large 
spike ;  Vaurhaak,  dark  crimson. 

Single  white  Hyacintha 
Alha  MaxiTna,    Alba    Superhiitima, 

Baronxiavan  Thuyll, Belle Blanclnaaeuie, 
Blanchard,  Crown  Princeu,  Elfrida, 
Grand  Vainquear,  Qrande  Vedette, 
Grandeur  a  Mervfiille,  Lady  Franklin, 
La  Franchise,  La  Orandette,  La  Pucclle 
d'OrUant,  Leviathan,  L'Innoeenee,  Ma- 
danie  van  der  Hoop,  Mammoth,  Mina, 
Mont  Blanc,  Mr.  PKimoU,  Paix  de 
I'EuTOpe,  Prvnceii  AmaUa,  Queen  Vic- 
toria, Boiciaeau,  S&miramit,  Bntnobalt, 
Voltaire. 

Single  blue  Hyadnths 


Argua,  'Baron  von  Humboldt,  'Baron 
pan  Thuyll,'Belle  Africavne,  *Btaokbird, 
Bleu  aimabU,  'BUa  Morant,  Blondin, 
Captain  Boy  ton,  Charlea  Dk'kem,  Cavaig- 
nac,  Clio,  Couronne  dc  Celle,  Caar  Peter, 
David  Livingitone,  'Emicai,  Emiliua, 
*FerTuck  Kham,  *Oin^rul  Laurieton, 
Oiniral  PiUttier,  George  Peabady, 
Grande  Videlte,  Grand  Fridirick,  Grand 
LitoM,  Grand  Maltre,  Grand  Vaingueur, 
'Keixer  Ferdinand,  'King  of  the  Bluea, 
'Lamplighter,  La  Peyrouae,  Leonidaa, 
Lord  Beaeontfield,  Lord  Byron,  Lord 
Derby,  'Lord  Meloills,  Lord  Palnieraton, 
'Marie,  'Maiterpiece,  'Mimota,  Oronda- 
tui,  Paulina  Lueea,  Pieneman,  Poree- 
laine  Sceptre,  Potgieter,  PrietHy,  PremMt 
GUdAtone,  Prince  of  Walea,  'Prince 
Albert,  Queen  of  (Ae  Bluea,  Begulua,  'Sir 
John  Lawrence,  'Uncle  Tom,  'William 
the  Firtt,  •  WUlum  the  Third. 
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Single  violet  Hyacinths 

Ad-eline  I'atti,  Arnold  PriTileTi,  Charles 
Diekeng,  Haydn,  Jeirhho,  L'Atnie  du 
Ccettr,  L'Hotm.  d'Overveen,  L'Uniqut, 
Mgr.  van  Vree,  Pearl,  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
Mcer,  Sir  William  Mantjield,  Tollcni. 

Single  jrellow  HTkcinttw 
Alida  Jacobo:,  Anna,  Carolina,  Bird 
of  Paradite,  Dvc  de  Malakoff,  Fleur  d'Or, 
Hertnan,  Sinrine,  Ida,  King  of  tlie 
Yellowt,  KontTig  van  Holland,  La  Citro- 
■niire.  La  grande  Jauns,  La  Pluie  d'Or, 
L'Or  SAutlraUe,  Ohilitque,  OpUmifl, 
Ora'ije  Bovcn,  Sonora,  Victor  Hugo, 
YeUvto  Hafitmer. 

Double  red  Hyadntha 

Alida  Calharina, Baron  van Pallandl, 
Bouquet  Royal,  Bonquet  tendre.  Czar 
Nicolas,  Frederick  the  Great.  Orootvortl, 
Koh-i-noor,  La  Belle  AlUanee,  Lb  grand 
CoTUrurrent,  UEspirance,  Lieutenant 
Waghom,  Lord  Wellington,  Louis  Napo- 
'  l'.on,  Marie  Louise,  Marie  de  Midicis, 
Noble  pair  Mirite,  Panoraina,  Perruquc 
toy  ale.  Princess  Alexandra,  Prtnceise 
royale.  Prince  d' Orange,  Begina  Victoria, 
Bex  Itubrortim,  Sans  Souci,  Sir  Joseph 
Pair  ton.     Sir     Waller    Scott,    Susanna 

Double  white  Hyacinths 
Anna  Maria,  Bla/nchard,  Bouqvet 
Boyal,  Due  de  Berry,  Durhcsse  de  Bed- 
ford, Flevo,  Grand  Monarque  deFrance, 
Grand  Vainqveur,  Orootvoralin,Hiro'ivc, 
Itabella,  Jenny  Litid,  La  Diesse,  La 
Oramdesse,  ha  Tour  d' Auvergne,  La 
Virginiti,LordAnafm,  Madame  de  Slael, 
Miss  Ketty,  Miaa  Nightingale,  Non phis 
ultra.  Prince  of  Waterloo,  Sceptre  d'Or, 
Triumph  Bbindine,  Venus,  Violet 
Superbe,  Virgo. 

Double  bine  HTadntha 

A  la  mode,  Albion,  Belle  Mode,  Bloks- 
berg.  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  Cnmte  de 
St-  Priest,  Charles  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden,  Charles  Dickens,  Due  de  Nor- 
mandie.  Delicate.  Envoij4,  Qarriek, 
General  Anlitilt,  Globe  terrestre,  Grande 
Vedette,  Graaf  Floris,  Kei^er  Alexander, 
King  of  the  Nederlands,  King  of  Wur- 
iemberg,  Laurens  Koeter,  Lord  Nelson, 
Lord  Baglan,  Lord  Wellington,  Louise 
Philippe,  Mad.  Marmouf,  Mignon  de 
Drijfkout,  Minister  van  Beenen,  Murillo, 


Martines,  Othello,  Pasquin,  Patteiout, 
Paarlboot,  Prins  Albert,  Prince  FreS- 
erick,  Prolifira  Monslrosa,  Prince  of 
Baxen  Weimair,  Bemltrandt,  Bieha^ 
Steele,  Soberl  Bums,  Budolphus,  Shake- 
^eare.  Sir  John  Franklin,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Tubahiain,  Van  Speyi,  Von 
Biebold. 

Double  jellow  and  orange  HycJntha 

Berry  d'Or,  Bouquet  d'Orange, 
Cr<Esus,  General  Kohler,  Oen^ral  Gordon, 
Oatha,  Heroine,  Jaune  Suprime,  La  Belie 
Bouffre,  La  Grandeur,  L'Or  du  PSrvtt, 
L'Or  VSgital,  Louise  d'Or,  Minerva, 
Ophir  d'Or,Piet  Eein,  Sovereign,  Sun- 
flower.  Van  Speyk,  WiUiam  the  Third. 

H.  ametfaystiinis  (Spanish  Hyacinth). 
A  pretty  species  from  S.W.  Europe,  with 
ntuTow  linear  leaves.  The  scapes,  4-12 
in.  high,  are  produoed  in  May  and  Jane. 
having  loose  spilies  of  bright  dIuc,  droop- 
ing or  nodding  flowers. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  To  flee 
this  species  to  the  beat  advantage  it  should 
be  grown  in  large  maaacG  of  a  hundred  or 
more,  and  may  be  left  undistilrbed  for  8 
or  4  years.  There  is  a  white-flowered 
form  named  alhut. 

H.  wmrena.  —  Thie  early  -  flowering 
speoies  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  ha* 
white  bulbs  about  1  in.  in  diameter,  from 
which  nomerons  ofbets  are  produced. 
The  erect  strap-shaped  glaucoos  leaves, 
4-6  in.  long,  are  deeply  channelled  down 
the  &ce.  Early  in  Febraoij  the  beautifbl 
sky-blue  bell-shaped  flowers  are  prodaced 
in  den»e  conical  heads  with  a  thickened 
blue  axis,  the  scape  being  shorter  than 
the  leaves,  the  whole  somewhat  resem- 
bling one  of  the  Grape  Hyacinths  (Mos- 
cari).  Owing  to  its  early  -  flowering 
character,  the  flowers  of  this  species  are 
often  injnred  by  frosts,  but  if  protected 
with  a  handlieht  they  remain  beanliftil 
and  fresh  for  a  long  time. 

Other  species  ore  ciliatus,fasligiatiis, 
leucopkwus,  orienialis  (type),  romanut, 
and  webbianus,  met  with  sometimes  in 
botanic  gardens. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

PUSCHKINIA.  — A  BmaU  genns  of 

Eilants  with  tmiicated  bulbs,  few  radical 
saves,  the  first  often  oblong,  the  others 
linear,  and  bine  flowers  in  loose  racemes, 
or  sometimes  sohtarj  on  the  simple  leaf- 
less   eeape.    Perianth    tube   short    bell- 
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shaped,  with  6  nearly  sqnaJ  somewhat 
rotate  spreading  BegmeDts  longer  than  the 
tube.  Stamena  6,  attEiohed  to  the  throat, 
the  dilated  filaiaenta  being  united  into  a 
dap  tmd  prodaoed  beyond  the  anthers. 

P.  adlloidea  {P.  Ubanotica  ;  P.  licula; 
Aiatruia  aciUoidea).  —  Striped  SqiMl, — 
A  charming  little  bulbonB  plant,  native  of 
the  CauoaanB,  Aaia  Minor  &c.,  with  dark 
green  channelled  lonce  -  shaped  leaves 
4-6  in.  long.  .The  white orvery  pale  blue 
flowers  are  home  on  slender  seapes  4-8  in. 
hi^h  about  April;  each  flower  is  aboni 
I  m.  across,  having  the  segments  con- 
smcnously  and  prettily  striped  with  deep 
bine  down  the  centre.  The  variety  com- 
pacta  ie  similar  to  the  type,  bat  its  white 
flowers  tinged  and  striped  with  bine  are 
borne  in  denser  and  more  compact  truBses, 
and  have  a  better  effect. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Striped  Squill  requires  a  worm  sunny  situ- 
ation and  a  deep  rioh  sandy  loam  and 
leofsoil,  thoroughly  wetl-drained,  as  cold- 
nees  at  the  root  caused  by  too  much 
moisture  is  injurious  to  it.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing plant  for  the  rockery  in  places  where 
it  IB  not  likely  to  be  smothered  by  other 
ptaats.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted 
about  4  in.  deep  in  September  or  not 
later  than  October,  and  during  hard 
winters  ore  better  protected  with  a  layer 
of  leaves,  manure  &c.  which  will  also  be 
Qsefnl  to  drain  oS  heavy  rains.  The  bnlbs 
are  beet  undisturbed  for  about  8  years, 
daring  which  time  they  will  have  made 
good  clumps,  and  may  be  divided  and  re- 
planted  after  the  foliage  has  completely 

CHIONODOXA   (QiiORT    op    ibb 

Snow). — A  genus  of  charming  bulbous 
plants  closely  related  to  Pusehkinia, 
which  it  resembles  in  having  tunicated 
bulbs,  few  linear  radical  but  sheathing 
leaves,  and  loose  racemes  of  blue  flowers, 
OT  solitary  ones  on  a  simple  leafless  scape. 
The  deciduone  perianth  has  a  short  bell- 
shaped  tube  and  6  longer,  nearly  equal, 
recnrved  spreading  segments.  The  S 
stannens  are  attached  to  the  throat,  every 
other  one  or  all  the  filaments  being 
dilat«d  into  oblong  petal -like  bodies. 

Chionodoias  are  natives  of  the  momi- 
tains  of  Crete  and  Asia,  where  they  push 
their  beautiful  flowers  in  early  spring 
through  the    melting  snows,  and   have 


of '  Glory  of  the  &iow,'  which  is  practi-      a1 


cally  a  literal  translation  of  the  botanical 
name  Chionodoxa,  given  by  the  French 
botanist  Boiseier,  who  discovered  C. 
Luciliee  in  1842  at  an  elevation  of  about 
7000  ft.  flowering  amidst  the  snow  in 
Asia  Minor. 

CtiUure  and  Propagation.- — Chiono- 
dosas  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  for 
naturalising  m  grass  land  with  some  of 
the  smaller  Narcissi,  sDch  as  minima*, 
they  are  most  valuable.  For  this  purpose, 
however,  they  shoold  be  used  by  the 
hundred  and  thousand,  and  there  are  few 
finer  sights  than  to  see  their  beautiful  blue 
flowers  with  a.  distinct  white  central  zone 
peeping  through  the  grass  in  March  and 
Apnl.  Once  planted,  they  need  never  be 
touched,  or  at  least  for  several  years,  and 
will  appear  year  after  year  with  renewed 
vigour,  while  the  foliage  will  have  practi- 
cally finished  its  work  of  etoring  up 
nonrishment  in  the  bulbs  before  mowing 
operations  begin  in  earnest. 

Chionodoxas  may  also  be  used  to 
ornament  the  flower  border  and  rockery, 
and  will  flourish  in  a  compost  of  well- 
drained  sandy  loam,  peat  and  leaf-soil. 
They  may  be  increased  by  separating  and 
replanting  the  oAets  any  time  from  July 
to  October ;  and  also  by  seeds,  which  are 
freely  produced,  and  should  be  sown 
soon  after  they  are  gathered.  It  takes 
a  few  years,  however,  to  obtain  flowering 
bulbs  from  seeds. 

C.  cretica. — A  pretty  species  from  the 
mountains  of  Crete,  having  slender  ecapes 
6-10  in.  high,  which  unfortunately  bear 
as  a  rule  only  one  or  two  white  or  pale 
blue  blossoms  over  ^  in.  across.  This 
species  must  be  planted  thickly  to  obtain 
a  good  effect.  The  variety  albijtora  has 
white  flowers. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

C.  Ludlite  {C.  Forbeai). — A  beautiful 
and  now  well-known  specieB,  native  of 
Asia  Minor.  It  has  small  white  pear- 
shaped  bnlbs  with  2  or  8  erect  or  arching 
leaves  to  each  flower-atolk,  which  is  6-10 
in.  high,  and  carries  from  6  to  20  beaotiful 
flowers  about  i  in.  across,  of  a  brilliant 
blue,  shading  to  a  zone  of  pure  wliite  in 
the  centre. 

There  are  several  fine  forms  of  C. 
Liicilia  now  in  cultivation,  and  they  are 
all  beautiful.  That  known  as  gigantea 
or  grandijiora,  is  particularly  fine,  having 
flowers  similar  to  those  of  the  type,  but 
.bout  twice  as  large.    It  b  a  free-flowerr 
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ing  and  vigorouE  variety  and  maj-  be  uaad 
for  natnrfilismg  in  grasa,  edges  of  borders, 
rookerieH  Ac.  The  variety  aardentU  is 
often  regarded  as  a  specias.  It  derivea 
its  name  from  the  ancient  town  of  Sardis, 
near  which  it  grows  at  an  elevation  of 
4000-6000  fl.  It  differs  from  C.  Lueilits 
chiefly  in  its  Oentian-blue  flowers,  borne 
on  nodding  scapes,  without  a  distinct 
white  zone  at  the  baae  of  the  Begments. 
The  variety  called  Tmohoi  has  flowers 
of  a  deeper  bine,  and  with  a  larger  white 
zone  than  in  Luciliie,  and  is  valnable  on 
account  of  itslater  flowering.  The  variety 
alba  has  flowers  wholly  white ;  and 
Alleni  is  a  large  ■  flowered  form  with 
blue,  white,  and  pink  flowers.  A  hybrid 
between  this  species  (C  Lucilim)  and 
Scilla  bifolin  (p.  6S9)  appeared  some 
years  ago  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Allen  of 
Shepton  Mallet,  and  it  received  the 
name  of  Ckiono-Scilla. 

Culture  ie.  as  above. 

C.  iMUM.  —  A  pretty  little  Cretan 
species  with  linear  leaves  2-4  in.  long, 
and  umbels  of  white  or  lilac -tinted 
blossoms  abont  ^  in.  across,  produced  in 
March  and  April  on  scapes  not  more  than 
B  or  4  in.  high. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

EUCOMIS.  —  A  small  genus  of 
distinct  S.  African  perennial  b  having 
often  large  tunicated  bulbs,  oblong  or 
elongated  radical  loaves,  and  stoutish 
erect  scapes  with  dense  racemes  of  flowers 
on  the  upper  portion,  surmounted  by  a 
tuft  or  rosette  of  empty  leaf-tike  bracts. 
The  perianth  conaiats  of  6  nearly  equal 
spreading  segments,  verj-  slightly  nnitod 
at  the  base.  Stamens  6,  attached  near 
the  base  of  thu  segmcnta,  and  shorter 
than  them.  Ovary  sesBile,  broad  at  the 
base,  tapering  into  a  columnar  or  conical 
Btyle. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants,  although  not  particularly  showy, 
are,  on  account  of  their  strong  graceful 
foliage,  and  erect  spikes  of  distinct 
grconish-yellow  flowers,  worth  a  place  in 
warm  sunny  borders.  They  like  a  rich 
well-drained  sandy  loam,  and  should  be 
planted  in  masses  for  efiect.  The  bulbs 
need  not  be  lifted  for  3  or  4  years,  but  in 
cold  wet  or  frosty  winters  should  be  pro- 
tected with  leaves,  litter  ha. 

New  plants  are  usually  obtained  by 
detaching  tbe  oRscts  from  tbe  older  bulbs 
in  autumn.     Seeds  niay  also  be  sown  as 


soon  as  iiilly  ripe  in  light  rich  soil  nnder 
glass,  and  we  young  plants  may  be  grown 
on  in  pots  for  the  first  year  or  two  before 
trusting  them  to  the  open  border.  Aa 
they  take  fata  at  five  years  to  produce 
flowers,  raising  Encomis  from  seeds  is  a 
slow  process,  and  scarcely  worth  while. 

E.  Ucolor. — A  handsome  vigimius 
species  from  Natal  with  round  fleshy- 
rooted  bulbs  and  oblong,  unspotted  deep 
green  leaves  somewhat  wavy  on  the 
margins.  The  pale  greenish  .  yellow 
flowers  appear  in  Angust  in  dense  oblong 
racemes,  and  are  rendered  conspicuous 
and  even  handsome  by  means  of  ihe  dis- 
tinct purple  edge  to  the  oblong  segnients. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

E.  nana.— This  grows  about  9  in.  high, 
having  broadly  lanoe-shaped  acut«  leaves 
and  rather  club 'Shaped  scapes  of  brownish- 
green  flowers.  The  variety  purjiureo- 
eaulii,  as  the  name  indicates,  has  purple 
flower-stems. 

Ctiltwra  rfc.  as  above. 

E.  punctata.  —A  fine  species  with  large 
oblong    lanoe-shaped   channelled    leaves,  . 

graceKill^  spreadmg  and  recurved,  of  a 
bright  ahining  green,  densely  spotted  with 
purple  beneath.  The  creamy-white  or 
yellowish,     star  -  shaped,     sweet  •  acented  I 

flowers   appear  from  Jnly  to  September  ' 

in  dense  cylindrical  tmeses,  on  stout 
scapes  lJ-2  ft.  high,  heavily  spotted  with  i 

purple,  and  having  a  tuft  of  red-edged  I 

bracts  on  top.  The  yellow  -  antb^ed 
stamens  are  opposite  the  segments,  and 
the  deep  violet  ovary  in  the  centre  of  ths  | 

flowers  is  very  oonspicuoua  and  dis- 
tinctly attractive.  In  tiie  variety  tiriala, 
the   pnrple   blotches   on   the   leaves   and  . 

flower  stems  partake  more  of  the  character 
of  stripes. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

E.  nndnlatk,  with  ovate  oblong  wavy 
green  leaves,  and  greenish-yellow  flowers; 
is.  regia,  with  white  very  fragrant  flowen, 
and  E.  paUidifiora,  with  leaves  over  2  ft.  ' 

long  and  4-S  in.  broad,  and  greenish- 
white  flowers  1  in.  across,  are  other 
species  not  so  well  known.  ' 

Culture  tic.  as  above. 

SCILLA  (SqciLL  ;    Bldbbell).— A  I 

large  genus  of  beautiful  spring-flowering 
plants  with  tunicated  bulbs,  linear  strap- 
shaped  oblong  or  nearly  ovate  radical 
leaves,  and  flowers  in  simple  leafless 
racemes.    Perianth  blue,  rosy,  or  purplish. 
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with  6  distinct  or  slightlj  anited  seg- 
mentt,  spreading  or  rarely  bell-shaped. 
Stamens  6,  attached  to  the  base  or  below 
the  middle  of  the  Aegments. 

Culture  and  Propagation.- — Hardy 
Scillas  may  be  grown  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  Chionodoias,  and  natuialised 
in  grass,  and  as  in  the  case  of  our  boauti- 
fill  Wild  Hj-acinth  or  Bluebell,  planted 
under  tall  trees  tike  Beeches,  Oaks,  Limes, 
Sweet  Chestnnts  &c.  in  pleasure  grounds, 
woods  4o.,  where  tbey  are  wonderfully 
effective. 

They  may  be  planted  in  the  antumn 
about  September,  either  by  inserting  them 
in  holes  made  with  a  dibber  or  by  scatter- 
ing them  thickly  over  the  ground  oncl 
then  covering  them  with  8-6  in.  of  soil. 
They  may  ha  left  for  years  withont  being 
disturbed,  and  as  some  of  the  more 
vigorous  kinds  seed  freely  and  prodnoe 
nmaerouB  offsets  from  the  old  balbs  there 
is  little  fear  of  them  dying  ont.  The  plants 
are,  of  coarse,  increased  by  the  offsets,  but 
may  also  be  raised  from  seeds,  which 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  but  take 
several  years  to  arrive  at  th«  mature  bulb 

As  edgings  to  flower  borders  or  cliimps 
in  shnibberies  Seillas  look  charming  in 
spring,  and  wherever  tbey  con  be  associ- 
ated with  Chionodoias,  dwarf  Narcissi, 
and  other  spring-tlowering  bulbs,  space 
should  be  given  them. 

Out  of  80  species  or  more  the  follow- 
ing ore  among  the  most  attractive  kinds 
for  the  hardy  flower  garden. 

S.  ■!«'*«■  {Hyacinikut  tttUarii). — 
Star  Hyacinth.  —  A  charming  species 
fi-om  central  Europe  with  roundish  deep 
violet-coated  bulbs,  and  bright  green 
linear  lance -shaped  channelled  leaves 
6-9  in.  long.  From  8-6  star-shaped 
flowers  are  home  in  loose  one-sided 
racemes  from  March  to  May  on  weak 
stems  4-  6  in.  long.  They  are  of  a  bright 
indigo-blue,  each  segment  having  a  central 
line  of  a  deeper  tint. 

CuUure  dc.  as  above. 

This  species  requires  rather  warm  and 
sheltered  spots.  When  grown  in  large 
masses  it  has  a  fine  effect,  the  blue 
flowers  and  bright  green  leaves  forming  a 

S.  tufolia. — A  native  of  France  and 
Central  Europe  with  small  roundish  bulbs 
having  2  or  rarely  8  linear  lance-shaped 
channelled  leaves  of  a  soAgreen,  and  4-8 


in.  long.  The  beautiful  blue  hcU-Hhaped 
flowers  appear  in  Uarch,  sometimes  even 
earlier,  on  solitary  scapes  6-10  in.  high, 
and  nodding  at  tlie  top. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  although  perfectly  hardy  should 
be  grown  in  warm  light  soO,  and  in  large 
masses,  which  need  not  be  disturbed  for 
8  or  4  yeare.  There  are  several  distinct 
varieties  of  it,  including  alba,  with  pure 
white  flowers ;  prmcox,  which  flowers 
much  earlier  than  the  type  and  has  larger 
and  more  numerons  blossoms  on  a  scape  ; 
rotea,  with  flowers  of  a  pretty  pole  rose ; 
and  taurka,  from  Asia  Minor,  where  it 
flowers  on  the  enow  -  clad  hills  with 
Chionodoxa  LuciUte.  It  has  larger 
bulbs  than  the  typical  bifolia  and  strong 
reddish  scapes  bearing  10-15  star-shaped 
flowers  of  a  bright  blue  resembling  those 
of  8.  tibirica.  There  is  said  to  be  a  white 
form  of  the  Taurian  variety  but  it  is  very 
rarely  seen,  or  may  be  confused  with  the 
white  variety  ofitiirica. 

S.  fertalis  (Agraphit  nutant ;  Hya- 
cinthua  non-acriptus).^ Bluebell;  Wild 
or  Wood  Hyacinth.— Ihia  is  the  Common 
British  Bluebell  seen  in  such  immense 
moBHea  in  spring  in  woods,  copses  Ac.  in 
many  parts  of  &e  British  Islands.  It  has 
whitish  more  ot  loss  pear-shaped  bulbs 
about  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  narrow  chan- 
nelled deep  shining  green  leaves  9-18  in. 
long.  The  tail  stout  solitary  scapes  appear 
from  April  to  June,  bearing  racemes  of 
drooping  hell  -  shaped  blossoms  varying 
from  bluish  -  purple  to  white  or  pink. 
There  are  many  tine  garden  forms,  among 
which  aiha,  white;  rosea,  rosy-red;  and 
rubra,  deep  red,  are  fairly  well  known. 
The  variety  bracteata  has  rather  long 
bracts  at  the  base  of  the  pedicels  ;  and 
cemua  from  Central  Europe  has  broader 
leaves  than  the  type,  and  more  numerous 
flowers  ot  a  bright  blue  colour  on  stouter 
stems.  There  ore  also  white  and  rosy 
variations  of  it. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  For 
British  gardens  the  common  Bluebell 
is  superior  to  the  other  kinds  for  natura- 
lisiuK  in  grassland,  woods  &c.  The  bulbs 
should  be  planted  in  such  places  not 
by  the  hundred  but  the  thousand,  and 
may  be  left  for  years  in  the  same  place 
without  disturbance.  In  the  autumn  or 
winter  a  covering  of  old  leaves  or  well- 
decayed  manure  will  be  of  great  benefit, 
enriching  the  soil,  and  giving  increased 
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vigour  to  the  fiower  stalks  in  spriog. 
The;  seed  and  reproduce  themselves  year 
after  year,  deriving  iresb  nouriEbment 
ftoni  the  decaying  leaves  in  winter. 

S.  hijpanjj-a  (^S.  campa/nulata, ;  8. 
patula  ;  Agraphia  patula  ;  Hyacinthut 
patubitj, — Spanish  Bluebell.  —  A  floe 
species  native  of  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
having  linear  strap-shaped  bright  green 
leaves  j-1  in.  broad,  and  0-12  bell-shaped 
blue  flowers,  borne  on  the  upper  portion 
of  a  slender  scape  6-9  in.  high.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  variation  in  this  speoies, 
and  this  doubtless  accounts  in  a  measure 
for  the  man;  nsjnes  given  it  by  botanists. 
The  flowers  vary  &om  blue  to  white,  rose, 
and  purple,  and  among  garden  forms  may 
be  mentioned  alba,  white;  aperta,  blue 
striped  with  white ;  alba  compacta,  pure 
white  bells  in  compact  tmsses ;  camea  (or 
rosea),  pale  rose  ;  Emperor,  porcelain-blue 
with  deeper  stripes ;  and  Enipreu,  similar 
but  paler  in  colour. 

Culture  tic.  as  above  for  S.feelaUe. 

S.  hyacintholdes.— A  pretty  species 
from  B.W.  Europe,  with  l&nce-^iaped 
linear  leaves  12-18  in.  long  and  ^-1  in. 
broad,  tapering  towards  base  and  apex, 
and  minutely  ciliatc  -  toothed  on  the 
margins.  In  April  and  May  the  scapes 
1-2  ft.  long  appear,  bearing  from  60  to  100 
bluish-lilac,  rather  bell-sbaped  flowers  in 
long  cylindrical  racemes. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  is  not  very  well  known  and  should 
be  more  extensively  grown  for  its  fine 
trusses  of  flowers.  It  requires  warm 
light  soils,  and  in  bleak  localities  it  would 
be  wise  to  give  it  a  covering  of  leaves  or 
litter  in  hard  winters. 

S.  italica  {Italian  Bluebell).  —  A 
brilliant  Italian  species  with  whitish 
obovoid  bulbs,  flaccid  strap-shaped  leaves, 
4-8  in.  long,  keeled  behmd,  and  dense 
rtHjemes,  bearing  6-80  blue  flowers  in 
April  and  May  on  slender  scapes  6-12  in. 
long.  The  variety  purpurea  is  a  strong 
form  with  deeper  coloured  flowers. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above.  This  species 
should  be  grown  in  warm  sandy  well- 
di'ained  soils. 

S.  monophyllk  (S.puiiiila). — A  pretty 
speoies  from  the  Spanieh  peninsula,  usu- 
ally having  solitary  leaves,  as  indicated  by 
the  name,  6-9  in.  long.  About  April  and 
May  the  slender  flexuous  scapes  8-6  in. 
high  appear,  bearing  6-20  blue  or  violet 


bell  -  shaped    flowers     in    rather    looae 


Culture  de.  as  above. 

S.  peninuu  (S.  hemispJuerica ;  8. 
Cluti). — A  native  of  Central  and  S.  Europe 
and  N.  Afinca,  and  not  of  Peru,  as  woold 
be  imagined  from  the  noma.  It  has  lai^ 
whitish,  pear-shaped  bulbs  and  roaettea 
of  leaves  6-12  in.  long  with  white  bristly 
margins.  The  numerous  starry  flowers 
of  a  beautiful  blue  are  borne  in  May  and 
June  in  dense  broadly  conical  or  deltoid 
clusters,  which  lengthen  during  the  flower- 
ing period.  There  is  a  form  with  pure 
white  flowers,  called  alia,  and  another 
with  yellow  blossoms,  known  as  Ivtea. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Thia  is  a 
fine  species  for  the  open  border  in  warm 
and  sheltered  situations  in  fairly  dry  and 
well-drained  soil.     It  may  be  guarded 


against  injury  from  frost  by  planting  the 
bulbs  4-6  inches  deep,  and  a  covering  of 
leaves  or   litter   will  afford  stiU  fiirther 


protection  if  need  be  i 

The  plants  are  increased  by  offsets  from 

the  older  bulbs  after  the  wimering  of  the 


vhere  several  such  are 
grown  together  the  effect  when  in  fiower 
is  very  fine. 

Other  species  of  Scilla  met  with  occa- 
sionally are  Cupani  from  Sicily,  with 
dark  purple-blue  flowers ;  eiliariM,  with 
heads  of  dark  and  li^t  blue  flowers 
varying  to  pearly  white  ;  autumnalis,  a 
native  species,  with  reddish  -  puiple 
flowers ;  pratentit  (or  ameihyttiru^,  with 
ametbyst-blue  flowers ;  there  is  also  a 
white  form  of  this,  but  rather  rare. 

S.  puschldmoides.  —  A  pretty  bulbous 
plant  somewhat  resembling  S.  hifolia, 
and  native  of  Turkestan.  Each  bulb  has 
2-4  bluntly  linear  leases,  and  produces  a 
raceme  of  erect  starry  pole  blue  flowers 
in  early  spring. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

S.  sibirioi  (8.  amixna  aihiriea;  S. 
ameenula ;  S.  tmifloTa). — A  charmiog 
Siberian  species  with  round  blackish- 
coated  bulbs  bearing  2-4  bright  green 
oblong  lanco  ■  shaped  channelled  leaves 
4-6  in.  long.  Prom  1-6  boritontal  or 
drooping  starry  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a 
bright  porcelain- bine  appear  early  in 
February  on  flesfay  scapes  3-6  in.  bi^. 
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before  the  others  have  developed.  The 
variety  frntUifiora  has  longer  Bcapee  and 
more  DumerouB  flowers  than  the  type. 

Calture  arui  Propagation.  —  This 
species  may  be  grown  in  pots,  and  lends 
itself  readily  to  forcing  in  greenhouMS  if 
treated  in  the  ssjne  way  as  recommended 
tor  Hyacinths.  In  the  open  air  they 
like  a  rich  sandy  well'drsined  loam,  and 
may  be  increased  by  separating  the  oSsets 
any  time  from  July  to  October,  replanting 
them  2-8  inches  heneath  the  aur&ce  of 
the  soil.  Bulbs  that  have  been  forced  in 
gr^enhoDses  may  be  also  planted  in  the 
flower  border,  and  in  a  couple  of  years 
will  regtun  their  pristine  vigour  and 
increase  freely. 

Owing  to  its  dwarfness  and  earliness 
this  species  is  particnlarly  valuable  for 
the  decoration  of  the  rockery,  edges  of 
borders,  or  any  other  part  of  the  garden 
where  it  may  be  associated  with  Snow- 
drops, Crocuses,  Winter  Aconites  *c. 
There  is  a  beaatiful  white  variety  named 


CAUASSIA  (Qdamash).  — A  small 
genua  of  North  American  plants  with 
esculent  tunicated  bulbs,  radical  linear  or 
Btrap-shaped  leaves,  and  bine,  purplish 
or  whitish  flowers  in  loose  racemes  on  a 
simple  leafless  scape.  The  perianth  con- 
sists of  6  nearly  equal,  distinct,  spreading 
segments,  finely  veined.  Stamens  6, 
attached  near  the  base  of  the  segments. 

Culture  and  Prop  aga  Hon. — Comassias 
grown  in  masses  are  ornamental  plants 
rorthe  flower  border,  somewhat  resembling 
the  St.  Bernard's  Lily  {Anihericum 
LUiago)  in  habit.  The  flowers  ore  pro- 
duced freely  and  are  valuable  for  cutting. 
They  grow  well  in  ordinary  good  garden 
soil,  but  prefer  a  deep  well  -  drained 
sandy  loam  and  leaf-soil,  in  rather  warm 
snnny  spots  facing  sonth  or  south-west, 
and  in  partially  ^oded  positions.  They 
do  not  like  wet  heavy  soil,  especially 
in  winter,  when  the  bulbs  ore  at  rest. 

They  are  increased  by  separation  of  the 
oflsets  from  the  full-grown  bulbs  anytime 
trora  July  to  September.  They  may  bo 
either  replanted  immediately  or  stored 
in  sand  until  about  September,  bat  should 
not  be  planted  in  this  country  later  than 
October.  In  suitable  positions  the  flower- 
spikes  are  generally  strong  enough  to 
hold  themselves  erect  without  the  aid  of 
stokes,  but  in  localities  where  strong  winds 
an  prevalent  it  is  deniable  to  give  the 


C.  Cusidb. — A  native  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  of  Oregon  and  California, 
having  large  rosettes  of  brood,  glaucous 
leaves  andflower-stema  about  3-4  ft.  high, 
bearing  racemes  of  large,  delicate  blue 
flowers  with  spreading  segments-  There 
is  another  species  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains called  C.  Engelmanni,  which  has 
bulbs  very  much  larger  than  the  other 
species  mentioned.  The  leaves  are  9-12 
in.  long,  and  about  IJ  in.  broad,  and 
glaucous  above,  while  the  bright  bine 
flowers  are  borne  in  a  loose  raceme. 

This  fine  plant  is  not  yet  well  known, 
but  promises  to  bo  an  excellent  border 
plant.     It  has  vary  large  bulbs. 

Calinre  de.  as  above. 

C.  esculenta-^A  native  of  British 
Colombia  with  white  ovoid  or  roundish 
bnlbs,  the  outer  coats  of  which  are  of  a 
smooth  chestnut- brown.  The  leaves  are 
linear,  channelled,  and  somewhat  flexuous, 
about  1  ft.  long.  The  scapes,  lj-8  ft. 
high,  appear  from  May  to  July,  bearing 
10-20  blue  flowers  about  2  in.  across  in 
loose  racemes.  The  sixth  segment  is 
separated  distinctly  from  the  other  five, 
and  each  one  hae  about  6  distinct  deeper 
blue  nerves.  There  is  a  white-flowered 
variety ,jIore  aUo,and  also  one  with  deeper 
bine  flowers  than  the  type,  known  in 
gardens  as  atToeariilea ;  airoviolac«a  is 
similar,  and  prcecox  is  an  early-flowering 

In  its  native  country  the  inhabitants 
cat  the  bulbs  of  this  species,  which,  it 
appears,  are  floury  and  of  a  good  flavour 
when  baked  or  roasted  like  Potatoes.  The 
flower  spikes  will  lost  a  long  time  cut, 
and  the  Duds  will  expand  after  the  stems 
have  been  placed  in  water. 

Culture  <tc,  as  above. 

C.  Praaeri.^A  native  of  the  eastern 
United  States  with  sharp-pointed,  narrow 
leaves,  and  flower-stems  about  1  j  ft.  high, 
bearing  10-  30  pale  blue  flowers,  each 
about  1  in.  across,  in  loose  racemes  in 
sununer,  often  later  than  C.  eiculonta. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above. 

C.  \AiiiiiiX&ia(Chlorogalii.mLeiehtlini). 
This  is  a  iiandsome  species  from  Briti^ 
Colombia  and  California,  and  is  a  taller 
and  more  vigorous  grower  than  C.  etcu- 
lenla,  of  which  it  is  considered  by  some 
to  be  only  a  variety.     The  flower-stems 
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often  reach  &  height  of  8-4  tt.  in  fevonr- 
able  BilOAtiona,  uid  produce  during  the 
BDiruner  mouths  racemes  about  9  in.  long 
and  4  in.  in  diameter,  of  large,  oreamy- 
white  flowers. 

Cutfure  dc.  as  above. 

ORNITHOGALUM  (Stab  of  Bkth- 
I^HEm).  —  A  large  genuB  of  plants  with 
tunicated  bnlbe,  linear  or  Blrap-shaped 
radical  leaves  and  simple  leafless  scapes 
ending  in  elongated  or  somewhat 
oorymboae  racemes  of  more  or  less 
showy  flowers.  Perianth  with  6  distinct 
segments,  uniform  in  colour  or  striped 
and  nerved  with  green  behind.  Stamens 
6,  ■uaually  hypograous. 

Culture  and  Propagaiion.  —  Out  of 
about  70  species  only  a  few  are  suitable 
for  the  flower  garden,  and  some  object  to 
even  these  on  account  of  their  alliaceous, 
Garlic  or  '  Oniony '  porfiime.  Grown  in 
masses  or  naturalised  in  grass  they  are 
very  attractive  from  a  floral  point  of  view, 
and  the  flowers  of  many  of  them  last  a 
long  time  when  cut.  Some  kinds  like  the 
beautiiul  0.  arahicum,  axe  rather  tender 
except  in  the  mildest  parts  of  the  country, 
and  Bhould  be  well  protected  with  leaves, 
litter  &c.  in  winter.  They  all  flourish  in 
ordinary  well-drained  garden  soil,  but  the 
richer  it  is  the  more  vigorous  wiU  the 
plants  grow.  New  plants  are  obtained  by 
separating  the  offsets  from  the  older  bulbs, 
as  with  Camassias,  Scillae,  and  other 
closely  allied  groups. 

O.  arabicum.— A  beautiful  speoiestrom 


and  thick  linear  channelled  leaves  12-18 
in.  long.  The  large  creamy  white  flowers 
about  2  in.  across,  with  bright  yellow 
anthers,  and  a  brilliant  shining  black 
ovary  in  the  centre,  appear  in  June  and 
July  in  clusters  at  the  end  of  a  scape  1-2 
ft.  high.  They  emit  a  strong  odour  which 
is  considered  the  reverse  of  agreeable  by 
some  folk. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  This  species 
requires  protection  in  winter  with  leaves, 
litter,  moss  Ac  over  the  crowns.  The 
bulbs  may  be  grown  in  glasses  in  the  same 
way  as  Hyacinths. 

O.  Dtttans.  —  A  &ee-gT0wing  species 
from  Southern  Europe,  but  quite  hardy 
enough  to  become  naturalised  in  parts  of 
the  British  Islands.  It  has  narrow 
flaccid  leaves  12-18  in.  long,  and  loose 
racemes   of   drooping    white    flowers   in 


April  and  May,  the  outer  enr&ce  of  tbe 
segments  being  veined  with  green,  and 
the  scapes  9-12  in.  high.  'Die  variety 
bourA^anum  is  more  attractive  than  tfae 
type.  It  is  dwarfer  in  growth,  but  hu 
larger  flowers. 

Culture  die.  as  ^>ove. 

O.  pjnunidale.  —  A  native  oi  S.ff. 
Europe,  with  fairly  large  whitishHyatrnth- 
like  bulbs  and  bright  green  lance-shaped 
leaves.  The  pnre  white  flowers,  atriped 
with  green  behmd,  are  borne  in  June 
and  July,  in  pyramidal  racemes  8-8  in. 
long  at  the  end  of  a  scape  1^-2  ft.  high. 

This  pretty  plant  has  its  beauty  Bome- 
what  marred  by  the  fact  that  the  le»?M 
begin  to  wither  and  lose  their  fresh  giMO 
appearance  before  the  blossoms,  which 
are  quite  1  in.  across,  begin  to  eipsni  i 

It  possesses    the    recommendation,  ho*-  | 

ever,  of  thriving  in  shady  spots  sid 
among  thin  Bhrubberies.  . 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

O,  pyrenaicuni,  which  has  pale  yellow- 
green  flowers,  striped  with  green  oatade.  . 

is  not  nearly  so  handsome,  bot  it  wiH 
^so  grow  in  shaded    places,  and  m^  | 

be  used  for  this  purpose  like  0.  pyramr 
dale,    Nownatnralisedin  partBofBrilsut. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

O.  umbellatiini.— This  is  the  CommDn 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  native  of  S.  Enroiie. 
and  now  also  naturalised  in  parts  of 
England  in  copses  and  meadows.  It  hu 
linear  channelled  leaves  6-12  in.  long, 
with  a  white  stripe  down  the  centre.  _  In 
May  and  June  the  white  flowers,  atfip** 
with  green  behind,  are  borne  in  umbele 
or  corymbs  on  a  scape  6-9  in.  high.  Tb* 
flowers  open  an  hour  or  so  before  fflic- 
day  and  close  again  in  the  afternoon  about 
8  or  4  o'clock.  This  is  very  hard)-,  sm 
when  once  planted  need  not  be  distntbrf 
for  8  or  4  years. 

Other  species  of  Omithogalnin,  mo" 
or  leas  suitable  for  the  flower  border,  b^ 
not  quite  so  handsome  as  those  de«ril)«d- 
are  lali/alium,  iiarioTwitM, and iororin"'' 
all  with  white  flowers. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

LILIUM  (Ln-y).— A  l««e  geniu  of 
well.knomi  and  very  beautiftil  flowanng 
[dants  usually  with  scaly  bulbs,  aod  WMJ 
simple  leafy  stems  sometimes  branehec  H 
the  apex,  and  bearing  one  or  more  Um* 
showy  flowers  either  drooping,  horizontw. 
or  erect,  in  loose  racemes.    The  fhimel- 
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or  broadly  bell-shaped  perianth  consists 
of  6  distinct  eieot,  spreadinc,  or  recurved 
segments,  the  8  inner  ones  being  usnally 
Ift^er  and  broEkder  than  the  S  outer  ones. 
Stamens  6,  hypogynous,  with  lonf;  slender 
filaotente  bearing  oblong  brown,  deep  red, 
or  orfknge  sJi^ers.  Fruit  a  tt-celled  and 
S-vol-ved  manj-seeded  capsule. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — li  is  really 
astonishing  that  snoh  fine  flowering  and 
omamentfU  plants  as  the  Lilinms  are 
not  more  extensively  grown  in  British 
gardens.  'With  few  exceptions,  snoh 
as  neilgherrense  and  nepaienie,  they  are 
nearly  all  perfectly  hardy  in  most  parts 
of  the  British  iHlands.  In  oold  bleak 
spots  they  may  be  protected  and  kept 
Eairly  dry  during  their  winter  sleep  by 
covering  the  soil  with  straw,  leaves, 
litter  &o.  Or  the  bulbs  may  be  taken  ap 
after  the  foliage  has  withered,  and  stored 
in  dry  sand  or  soO  nntil  planting  time  in 
antomn  or  spring.  It  is,  however,  better 
on  the  whole  not  to  disturb  the  bulbs  for 
about  8  years,  but  to  give  them  protec- 
tion in  winter,  and  a  top  dressing  of  well- 
rotted  manure  in  spring  as  soon  as  growth 
has  coDuneuoed. 

Lilinms  are  distribtited  throughout  all 
parts  of  the  north  temperate  hemisphere 
extending  from  California  in  the  west  to 
China  and  Japan  in  (he  east,  across  the 
continents  of  N.  America,  Europe,  and 
Asia.  They  are  therefore  found  naturally 
growing  in  different  soils  and  under 
various  climatic  conditions,  in  all  degrees 
of  sunshine  and  shadow,  drought  and 
moisture.  In  the  British  flower  garden 
they  are  as  a  rule  best  in  positions  where 
they  will  be  shaded  from  the  hot  mid-day 
son,  as  the  flowers  will  last  much  longer 
than  if  exposed  too  much.  They  should 
not,  however,  be  planted  in  deep  shade 
nitder  trees  or  among  their  roots,  ae 
the  latter  absorb  too  much  food  and 
moisture  from  the  Lilies,  while  the  over- 
haneing  boughs  prevent  the  rain  from 
reaMiing  the  hulbs  in  sufficient  quantity. 
During  vigorous  growth  Lilies  Uke 
plenty  of  water,  but  the  soil  must  at  the 
same  time  be  so  well  dnuned  that  it 
shall  readily  pass  away  from  the  bulbs. 

As  a  rule  the  hulbs  of  strong-growing 
kinds,  like  auratuvn,  tpeciorum,  and 
monadelphum,  should  be  planted  from 
6  to  10  inahes  deep  according  to  the  size  of 
the  bolb.    By  placing  a  piece  of  fibrons 


time,  the  roots  will  develop  more  quickly 
and  take  a  hold  of  the  soil,  and  the  sand 
will  prevent  the  wet  clogging  the  soil 

around  the  bulbs. 

Many  of  the  most  beaatifol  Lilies 
flourish  in  ordinary  good  garden  soil, 
while  others  like  a  stiffish  sandy  loam 
enriched  with  well  ■  rotted  manure  or 
leaf  soil,  and  others  again  prefer  a  moist 
sandy  peat.  But  whatever  kind  of  soil 
they  grow  in,  it  should  always  be  well 
dramed,  as  stagnant  moistmre  round  the 
bulbs  causes  them  to  rot. 

Some  of  the  white  bell-shaped  and 
trumpet -flowered  Lilies,  like  candiiiuvi, 
longifloram,  and  its  varieties,  are  forced 
in  large  qnantities  every  year.  If  not 
subjected  to  too  much  heat,  the  bulbs 
thus  treated  may  be  planted  out  in  the 
flower  border  and  allowed  to  look  after 
themselves,  and  in  a  couple  of  years  will 
begin  to  flower  freely  unless,  as  in  the 
case  of  L,  eandidi/m,  they  succumb  to 
disease. 

Lilies  are  readily  increased  by  remov- 
ing the  offsets  &om  the  full-grown  bulbs. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  specially 
prepared  bed  tor  the  oHsets,  in  which  they 
should   be   planted  s^  soon  as  detached, 
and  aUowed  to  grow  on   for  a  couple  of 
years.    At  the  end  of  this  time  they  will 
begin  to  flower  freely  and  may  then  take 
their  proper  place  in  the  flower  garden  at 
planung  time.     Indeed   if  two   beds   are 
keptfor  this  particular  purpose  of  receiving  .' 
o&ets,  the  latter  may  be  taken  every  year  « 
from   kinds    requiring    it,   and    the    bed  * 
formed   the  preceding  year  need  not  be 
disturbed. 

The  fleshy  scales  (which  are  really 
modifled  leaves)  of  the  bulbs  may  also  be 
used  to  produce  new  plsjits,  inserted  end- 
ways into  rich  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a 
warm  greenhouse.  But  this  is  rather  a 
slow  method  of  increase.  Seeds  may  also 
be  used,  but  unless  it  is  wished  to  obtain 
new  varieties  or  hybrids  it  is  scarcely  worth 
the  trouble.  Some  kinds  flower  in  8-4 
years  from  seeds,  while  others  take  nearly 
twice  as  long. 

Other  kinds,  like  bulbi/erum  and  Ugri- 
vum  for  example,  have  the  peculiarity  of 
developing  '  bulbils '  or  small  bulb-like 
bodies  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  These 
may  be  detached  in  autunm,  and  '  sown ' 
or  planted  in  the  same  way  as  the  offsets 
in  prepared  beds  by  themselves.  They 
develop  into  flowering  bulbs  in  2  or  8 
years. 
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As  the  flower  stemB  in  Liliea  are  also 
the  leaf  bear  era,  it  may  be  as  well  to  meu- 
tioD  that  they  should  not  be  cut  dowD 
(with  the  idea  of  not  exhausting  the  bnlb) 
imtil  the  leaves  have  withered.  In  the 
case  of  other  bulboos  plants  where  the 
flower  Bteni  is  quite  independent  of  the 
leaves,  its  removal  after  flowering 
strengthens  the  bulbs.  In  Lilies,  however, 
the  flowers  themselves  may  be  removed 
when  faded,  except  when  seeds  are 
required. 

Imported  bnlbs  from  Japan  and 
Cidifornia  are  often  packed  in  sawdust  or 
other  flne  material,  and  sometimes  arrive 
in  a  more  or  less  injured  condition.  Such 
bulbs  should  be  overhauled  immediately 
they  come  to  hand,  and  all  diseased 
ponions  removed.  The  bulbs  may  then 
M  ^tted  up  or  planted  in  their  flowering 
position  in  the  garden,  ae  the  case  may  be, 
or  if  they  are  to  be  kept  over  for  a  time 
on  account  of  their  shrivelled  condition, 
should  be  stored  in  dry  airy  places  packed 
in  coco-nut  fibre  which  is  just  sufBoiently 
moist  to  restore  the  shrivelled  scales  to 
plompness. 

The  foltowing  is  a  good  list  of  the 
Lilies  which  may  be  grown  and  flowwed 
out  of  doors  in  most  parts  of  the  British 
Islands. 

L.  Alexandre  (L.  Uke-vri).^~A  mag- 
niliccnt  Japanese  Lily,  supposed  to  be  a 
natural  hybrid  between  L.  longifiorum, 
or  japonicum  and  L.  auralum.  It  is  a 
dwarf  free  grower,  and  when  in  fine  con- 
dition proaucCB  in  July  and  August  as 
many  as  4-6  flowers,  6-8  in.  across  when 
fiilly  expanded,  and  of  a  pure  white.  It 
was  described  by  Mr.  Baker  ss  a  variety 
of  L.  japonicum,  and  a  drawing  of  one  of 
tho  first  fiowcrs  to  open  in  this  country 
will  bo  found  in  the  '  GardencrB  Chronicle  ' 
for  August  2G,  1698,  p.  248.  It  flourishes 
in  a  deep  sandy  and  stiffish  loaiii  and  leaf 
soil,  well  tilled  and  drained. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

L.  onratiUD  {Qolden  Lily  of  Japan). — 
This  Japanese  Lily  is  a  great  favourite  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  large 
bulbs  and  sends  up  leafy  stems  2-6  ft. 
*  high  bearing  truasesof  ivory-white  broadly 
bell-shaped  flowers  often  9-12  in.  across, 
each  segment  having  a  broad  conspicuous 
band  of  bright  yellow  down  the  centre, 
and  numerous  deep  purple  blotohes  all 
over  the  inner  surface,  while  the  basal 
portion  is  studded  with  purplish  stiff  haira 


or  papillee.  The  oonspioaoas  anthen, 
which  change  &om  orange  to  pmrple  and 
deep  red  brown,  add  to  the  contnMt  of 
colours.  The  flowers,  which  are  sweetly 
scented,  usually  appear  from  June  to 
August,  and  where  the  plants  are  thriving 
in  particularly  favourable  spots  it  is  not  ui 
uncommon  sight  to  see  from  70  to  100 
large  and  perfect  blooms  bomo  on  a  single 
stem.  The  latter,  however,  loaea  its 
rounded  shape,  and  becomes  very  much 
flattened  or  '  faaciated,'  the  better  to  bcftr 
its  beautiful  burden. 

There  ore  several  farms  of  L.  auralum, 
some  rather  poor  and  starry,  but  olhen 
magnificent.  Among  the  most  elegant 
may  be  meniianed  piatyphyllum,  a  grand 
sturdy-growing  variety,  with  richly  spotted 
flowers  often  exceeding  a  foot  across.  The 
white  form  of  this  called  virginaU  is 
similar  to  platyphylitan  in  habit  Emd  aiie 
of  flower,  but  the  latter  has  only  a  deep 
golden  band  down  the  centre  of  the  seg- 
ments,   which   ore    faintly   spotted   with 


fohage,  and  white  flowers  banded  w 
down  the  centre  of  each  petal ;  WitUi  ia 
a  very  scarce  and  fine  variety  with  pore 
white     unspotted    flowers,     striped    with 

Sellow  down  the  centre,  and  occasionally 
Bving  a  tinge  or  streak  of  reddish-brown 
at  the  tips  of  the  segments;  Parhmanni 
ia  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  aarattim 
and  »fKciotiim.  Its  flowers  resemble 
those  of  rubro-vUfatiim,  having  a  red 
stripe  down  the  centre,  and  being  more  or 
less  spotted  with  crimson.  Tricolor  is 
a  vigorous -growing  variety  with  broad 
more  or  less  erect  leaves,  and  very  large 
flowers  without  any  purple  -  brown 
blotches  or  dots. 

Culture  and  PropagaHofi.—L.  aura- 
lum and  its  varieties  flourish  in  a  com- 
post of  rich  stiflish  sandy  loam  and  peat, 
in  warm  and  sheltered  situations.  Some 
of  the  flnest  flowers  I  have  ever  seen 

Srodnced  were  at  Eew,  among  the  Bhodo- 
endrons,  in  beds  of  moist  peaty  soil, 
where  they  were  allowed  to  remain  for 
two  or  three  yeara  without  disturbanoe. 
In  spring  after  the  shoots  appear  above 
the  ground  a  mulching  of  well-rotted 
manure  may  be  given.  The  nourishment 
from  this  will  he  washed  down  to  the 
roots  by  the  rain  and  give  the  plants  and 
flowers  a  wonderful  vigour  and  subatanoe. 
In  many  cottage   gardens  X.  auratvm 
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flouriahea  and  flowers  freelj  planted  in 
ordmaiT  soil  whioli  may  be  top  dresged 
with  a  Uttle  manure  or  aerapinga  from  the 

L.  dttratum  may  be  inoreued  by  off- 
eeta  as  deacribed  above  and  fJso  by  aeeda 
and  bulbils  which  form  in  the  axils  of  the 
lower  leaTOB.  The  seeds,  which  ahould 
be  sown  in  a  cold  frame  or  shallow  pans 
aa  Boort  aa  ripe,  germinate  pretty  freely, 
and  ahotdd  be  allowed  to  grow  on  where 
aown  for  the  first  season,  after  which  they 
may  be  treated  like  bulbils  from  the  leaves 
and  ofisets  from  the  bulbs.  It  will  take 
several  yeara  to  obtain  flowering  bolbs 
from  aeed. 


—A  glowing  Japanese 

LUy,  probably  a  hybrid  between  Zi.  £eicA(- 
Uni  and  L.  lettaeeuTn.  It  grows  8-6  &. 
high,  having  light  green  atems  and  nar- 
row lanoe-shaped  leaves.  Theimapotted 
flowets  appear  in  the  snmmer  months, 
and  are  4-5  inches  acrosa,  of  a  glowing 
reddish -apricot  tint,  and  reaembling  aome 
fbrma  of  L.  eUgattt,  of  which  it  is  some- 
times claaeed  as  a  variety. 

Culture  (tc.  as  above,  p.  848.  It 
flourishes  in  any  good  garden  aoil,  and 
may  be  mulched  with  manure  after 
growth  haa  begun. 

L.  Bolanderi. — This  is  a  recently  intro- 
duced species  from  Oregon.  It  grows 
about  \\  ft-  high,  and  prodnoea  deep  crim- 
son-red flowers  with  dark  spota. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  It  may 
be  grown  in  sandy  loom  and  peat,  and 
although  not  much  is  yet  known  about  it, 
will  doubtless  be  hardy. 

L.  Browai.  —  A  fine  species  closely 
related  (o  L.japonicum,  having  stiff  erect 
purple- spotted  atems  2-4  ft.  high,  fur- 
niahed  with  broadly  lanoe-ahaped  leaves. 
From  1  to  3  beautiful  drooping  or  horizontal 
bell-shaped  flowers  appear  from  June  to 
August,  and  ate  6-9  in.  long,  pure  white 
inside,  except  for  a  line  of  purple  down 
the  centre  of  the  8  inner  segroents,  and 
•nftoaed  with  purple  outside.  The  ruby- 
red  anthers  are  a  striking  feature.  A  few 
years  ago  two  forma  named  chloraiter 
and  plahfpiiyllwm  were  introduced  from 
China,  iieucanthum  haa  no  purple  mark- 
ings outside,  but  the  leaa  tubular  white 
flowers  arc  stained  with  yellow  inside,  and 
the  leaves  are  alao  broader.  Viridttlii^n 
differe  from  the  type  in  having  broader 
and  ahorter  leaves  and  creamy  white 
flowers    tinged    with    yellowish  -  green 


outside  and  having  only  a  f^nt  streak  of 
purple -brown. 

Cultv/re  and  Propagation. — Although 
perfectly  hardy  this  beautiful  Lily  la 
apt  to  die  oat  when  planted  in  the  open 
border.  The  most  suitable  soU  appeara 
to  be  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat, 
in  which  the  bulbs  should  be  planted  4-S 
in.  deep,  in  similar  sitnations  to  L. 
awralum.  It  may  be  increased  by  off- 
aeta  and  bulbils  which  aometimea  develop 
in  the  axils  of  the  lower  leaves.  When 
the  scales  are  used,  the  bulbs  should  be 
allowed  to  wither  a  little  before  they  are 
wholly  detached,  as  this  induces  thoin  to 
root  more  freely,  especially  if  the  wound 
is  allowed  to  heal  before  they  are  put  tn 
the  soil. 

L.  bulbifenun. — A  beautiful  Lily  from 
Central  Europe  having  small  ovoid  bulbs, 
from  which  apring  stiff  erect  downy  far- 
rowed stems  2-4  ft.  high  furnished  with 
narrow  lance-shaped  leaves,  in  the  arils 
of  which  ahiny  black  bulbils  are  freely 
produced,  a  circnmatance  which  suggested 
the  specific  name  to  Liimeus.  The  large 
erect  crimson  flowers  shading  off  to  orai^e- 
red  spotted  with  brown  appear  in  May 
and  June,  and  are  2-8  in.  deep,  forming 
an  umbel-like  raceme  at  the  top  of  the 
stem.     Anthers  deep  red. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— Tins  is  a 
fine  species  for  the  o^inary  flower  border- 
It  flourishes  in  light  soil  in  partial  shade, 
but  likes  plenty  of  water  when  growing 
actively,  and  should  always  be  in  bold 
groups.  It  may  be  increased  by  offsets 
and  also  by  bi^bils-  The  latter  do  not 
all  ripen  simultaneously  and  those  first 
gathered  should  be  atored  in  aand  or 
coco-nut  fibre  until  all  that  are  required 
for  sowing  are  gathered.  For  general 
cultivation  see  above,  p.  843. 

L.  calloaiun. — A  rare  Japanese  Turk's 
Cap  Lilj',  2-8  ft.  high,  with  very  narrow 
sharp-pointed  leaves,  4-6  in.  long.  The 
numerous  drooping  orange- scarlet  flowers, 
about  1  j  in.  deep,  appear  in  June  and  July 
in  clustered  racemes. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above,  p.  843.  This 
species  maybe  ^own  in  rich  sandy  loam, 
peat  and  leaf  soil  in  warm  sheltered  places. 
Increased  by  offsets. 

L.  canadense  (L.  penduliflorum). — A 
pretty  Canadian  Lily  of  the  Turk's  Cap 
section,  having  smallish  rhizome -bearing 
bulbs  and  round  erect  atems  2-4  fl.  high, 
fiimished    with    whorls    of   oval    lance - 
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shaped  leaves,  Blightly  downy  beneath. 
The  BcectlesH  drooping  fnnnet- shaped 
flowers  with  slightly  retlexed  segments 
appear  in  June  and  July.  They  are 
2-3  in,  deep,  and  vary  in  coloor  from 
bright  orange-yellow  to  pale  bright  red, 
copioaslj  spotted  with  purple-brown  on 
the  upper  half  of  the  segments.  The 
v&rietj  with  red  flowers  is  known  ae 
rubruvi,  and  that  with  yellow  Howers 
as  fia/aum.  The  variety  paroum  from 
CaUfomia  has  shorter  and  more  slender 
stems  than  the  type,  and  leaves  scattered 
or  in  whorls,  while  the  flowers  are  about 
IJ  in.  deep,  and  of  a  bright  orange-red 
tinged  with  green  ontside,  and  heavily 
spotted  with  reddish -purple  within. 

L.  lucidum,  a  native  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  is  closely  related  to  L.  cana- 
dente  and  is  probably  a  variety  of  it.  It 
has  similar  foh^e,  and  befos  1-6  light 
tranalueenl  orauge-yeUow  Sowers  spotted 
with  dark  purple,  the  perianth  segments 
being  lanoe-shaped  and  rolled  back. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Canadian  Lily,  which  is  often  confused 
with  h.  tuperbum,  flourishes  in  moist 
peaty  and  saudy  loam,  and  may  be  grown 
among  shelteiing  clumps  of  Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons,  Ealmias,  and  other 
Ericac«oaB  plants,  in  bold  masses  for 
effect.  The  bulbs  may  be  planted  6-9 
inches  deep  and  the  same  distance  apart 
according  to  size,  and  should  not  be 
disturbed  for  several  years.  An  annual 
top-dressing  of  well-rotted  manure,  how- 
ever, should  be  given  by  way  of  replenieh- 
ing  the  soil,  and  inducing  the  plants  to 
produce  vigorous  flower  spikes. 

This  species  may  be  increased  by  care- 
fully separating  and  replanting  the  creep- 
ing rhizomes  with  bulbs  attached.  O&ets 
from  the  old  bulbs  may  also  be  used,  as 
well  as  single  scales,  but  the  plants  should 
not  be  touched  for  purposes  of  increase 
until  the  stems  and  leaves  have  withered. 
The  bulb  scales  should  be  allowed  to 
shrivel  a  little  and  heal  over  the  wound 
before  planting  in  the  soil  in  cold  frames 
or  in  greenhoDses.  They  soon  emit  roots 
but  do  not  reach  the  flowering  stage  for 
four  or  five  years, 

L.  caadiduiD  {Madonna  Lily). — This 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  handsomest  of 
Lilies.  It  is  a  native  of  S.  Europe,  Asia 
Minor  Ac.,  and  produoea  stiff  erect  stems 
8-5  ft.  high,  clothed  with  lance-shaped 
leaves,  the   first   ones   developed   in  late 


autumn  being  large  and  oblong  and  in 
rosettes  on  the  ground,  thus  serving  to 
drain  off  the  cold  winter  rains  from  the 
bulbs  beneath.  The  beautiful  broadly 
funnel-shaped  flowers  &-4  in.  across 
appear  in  June  10-80  at  the  ends  of  the 
stems.  They  have  a  strong  penetrating 
perfume  and  are  of  a  pure  Alining  white, 
with  gracefully  recurved  segments  and 
bright  yelTow  anthers  on  the  end  of  white 
filaments.  By  removing  the  EUithers  the 
purity  of  the  petals  is  not  tarnished  by  the 
fallii:^  pollen,  and  the  Sowers  last  for  a 
longer  time  in  a  fresh  condition.  In  a  cut 
state  they  are  used  in  vast  numbers  for 
decorations- 
There  are  a  few  varieties  of  the 
Madonna  Lily,  but  they  cannot  compare 
in  beauty  with  the  typical  plant.  The 
variety  moTuiroav/m  has  spikes  of  double 
flowers  of  a  greenish -white  ;  peregrinum 
is  a  smaller  plant  altogether,  with  smalls 
leaves  and  flowers ;  spicaium  has  white 
petal-like  bracts ;  itriaium  has  the  out- 
side of  the  segments  striped  with  purple. 
There  is  also  a  form  having  the  leaves 
striped  with  silver,  and  another  in  which 
they  are  striped  with  golden -yellow. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — The  finest 
plants  I  have  seen  have  been  grown  in 
rather  poor  dry  soil,  and  have  not  been 
disturbed  for  years.  £very  season  they 
tlirow  up  stems  quite  6  ft.  high,  each 
having  from  20  to  80  beautiful  flowers. 
They  are  planted  outside  a  cottage  door 
facing  west,  and  do  not  obtain  all  the  rain 
that  falls,  as  they  are  protected  by  the 
overhanging  eaves  of  the  house.  I  have 
also  seen  plants  doing  well  in  ordinai; 
garden  soil  in  raised  beds  from  which  the 
rain  readily  passes  away,  and  I  think  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  disease  in  the 
Madonna  Lily  is  planting  it  in  low  badly 
drained  soil  containing  too  much  mus- 
ture.     Increased  by  onsets. 

Wherever  space  can  be  found  lor  it,  a 
tuft  of  the  Madonna  Lily  is  well  worth 
growing  in  any  garden  however  smalL 
It  is  easily  cultivated,  but  flouriahea  best 
if  not  interfered  with  too  often.  Some  of 
the  finest  flower  spikes  in  the  country  an 
those  produced  in  cottage  gardens,  oftM 
springing  up  from  the  edge  of  a  dry 
gravelly  pathway.  When  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  is  token  with  this  Lily  in  regard 
to  giving  it  rich  soil  and  good  situations 
it  often  proves  a  rank  failnra  aod  suc- 
cumbs to  a  disease  which  for  some  years 
past   has   now   devastated  plants   in   all 
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parts  of  the  oountry.  The  lower  leaves 
are  attacked  with  this  disease  in  early 
spring,  and  unless  measoree  be  taken  to 
check  it  immediately,  all  hope  of  obtain- 
ing flowers  may  be  abandoned.  A  fre- 
quent fine  syringing  with  wann  or  hot 
soapy  water  (say  100°-120°  F.)  will  check 
the  disease  if  not  allowed  to  take  too 
strong  a  hold  upon  the  plants  first.  I 
have  seen  a  plantation  of  5000-10,000 
Madonna  Lilies  so  scourged  with  this 
disease  that  scarcely  a  hundred  plants 
produced  good  flowers,  and  then  only 
about  8-6  on  a  stem. 

L.  camiolicum.  —  A  rare  and  pretty 
little  Bpeciee  firom  the  mountains  <» 
Comiola  and  Istrio.  It  has  small  ovoid 
bnlbs  with  narrow,  pointed  scales,  and 
stems  2-S  ft.  high,  furnished  with  linear 
lance-sbaped  leaves,  with  minutely 
ciliated  edges.  The  drooping  flowers, 
1]^2  in.  deep,  appear  in  June  and  July, 
and  are  of  a  bright  orange-yellow  vary- 
ing to  scarlet,  and  having  tne  segments 
recurved  aa  in  ckalcedonicii,m. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  84S.  It 
flourishes  in  ordinary  garden  soU  en- 
riched with  manure  or  leaf-mould,  and 
may  be  increased  by  offsets. 

L.  C«te«b«^— An  elegant  Lily  from 
NiW.  America,  producing  glaucous,  red- 
dish-tinted stems  1-2  ft.  high,  with  linear 
or  oval  lance-shaped  pointed  leaves.  The 
erect  bell-shaped  flowers  8-4  in.  long  are 
of  a  bright  orange-red  heavily  spotted 
with  purple,  the  s^ments  being  slightly 
recurved  at  the  tips,  and  suddenly 
narrowed  into  a  claw  at  the  base,  thus 
leaving  an  open  space  between  each. 

Cj^ture  and  PropagatMn.  —  This 
species  is  rather  difiicult  to  grow  success- 
folly,  and  although  it  comes  from  colder 
regions  than  many  other  hardy  Lilies  it 
does  not  seem  happy  in  this  country.  A 
moist  peaty  soil  with  a  little  sandy  loom 
seems  to  suit  it  best,  but  it  is  safer  to  grow 
it  in  well-drained  pots,  and  winter  it  in 
cold  well -ventilated  frames.  It  grown  in 
the  open  sir  it  should  be  well  covered  with 
litMr  to  keep  the  rain  ofl',  aa  moisture  at 
Uiat  period  is  most  injurious  to  the  bulbs. 
Inetaased  by  otbets. 

L.  cbalcedonicnni.~A  beautiful  Turk's 
Cap  Lily,  native  of  S.E.  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor,  producing  stems  3-8  ft.  high, 
^imished  with  scattered  linear  leaves, 
which  become  gradually  smaller  and 
bract-like  as  they  approach  the  drooping 


flowers.  The  latter,  which  are  2-4  in. 
deep  and  across,  appear  about  July  and 
August,  6-8  on  the  top  of  a  stem,  and  ore 
of  a  bright  scarlet,  having  the  segments 
gracefully  rolled  back  towards  the  pedi- 
cels, thus  eiLpoaing  the  red  stamens  and 
anthers.  The  variety  majue  has  larger 
flowers  ihan  the  type ;  grteeum  has 
smaller  ones,  but  longer  stems ;  Seld- 
reichi  flowers  a  week  or  two  before  the 
type,  and  maculatum  is  a  pretty  spotted 
form. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above,  p.  848.  L.  ckal- 
etdonicum  and  its  varieties  grow  freely 
in  ordinary  good  garden  soil  and  may  be 
readily  increased  by  ofisets.  The  fully 
grown  bulbs  should  De  planted  about  6  in. 
deep  and  9-12  in.  apart.  The  flowers 
last  well  in  a  cut  stale  and  are  very 
useful  for  decorations. 

L.  colnmbianum.  —  A  graceM  Lily 
firam  Oregon  and  British  Columbia, 
growing  lJ-2  ft.  high  and  bearing  umbels 
of  drooping  redduh-oraoge  or  yellow 
flowers  wi&  reflezed  segments  spotted 
with  reddish -purple. 

CuUrtre  rfc.  as  above,  p.  848.  It 
reminds  one  of  a  small  form  of  L.  Hum- 
boidti,  and  may  be  grown  in  stiffish  sandy 
loam  and  peat.  It  is  nob  yet  very  weU 
known  in  gardens,  although  introduced 
in  1872.    Increased  by  ofbete. 

L.  concolor  (L.  linicum).  —  A  dis- 
tinct and  pretty  species,  cultivated  for 
many  centuries  in  China  and  Japan.  It 
has  small  ovoid  pointed  bulbs,  often  five 
or  six  in  a  cluster,  from  which  arise 
stems  1-8  ft.  high,  clothed  with  scattered 
lance-shaped  leaves  8-4  in,  long.  The 
erect  bright  scarlet  flowers,  about  2  in. 
long  and  wide,  are  home  S-S  in  a  corymb 
in  June  and  July,  having  a  few  brownish, 
purple  spots  near  the  base  of  the  seg- 
ments. The  variety  biutcJiianuin  comes 
from  S.  Siberia  and  has  bright  scarlet 
flowers  oopionsly  spotted  with  black  near 
the  base;  Coridion  has  bright  yellow 
solitary  flowers  with  reddish-brown  spots; 
ParUieneion  is  somewhat  similar  with 
bright  orange  -  yellow  solitary  flowers, 
&in(ly  spotted ;  and  pulchellum  from 
Mongolia  is  a  dwarf  slender-growing 
variety,  with  bright  scarlet  -  crimson 
flowers  spotted  black.  In  a  wild  state 
the  flowers  are  solitary  upon  the  stems, 
but  cultivated  plants  produce  sometimes 
as  many  as  six  on  a  stem.  The  variety 
Ititeum  has  linear  lance-shaped  8-nerved 
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leavea  and  yellow  flowers  spotted  with 
porple-red  on  the  inner  eurface,  the  seg- 
mente  or  petals  being  blunt  and  shallowlf 
notched  at  the  apex. 

Culture  rfc.  ss  above,  p.  843.  L.  con- 
color  and  its  Torietiea  flonrish  ui  rich 
gandy  loam  and  peat  in  partially  shaded 
positions.  They  are  easily  inoreased 
by  separating  the  young  bulbs  which  are 
freely  produced  around  the  old  ones. 

L.  cordifaliuni  {Hemerocallis  cordala). 
A  dietinct  Japanese  species  with  very 
large  bulbs,  and  stems  8-4  &.  high, 
wiUi  a  few  long-stalked  broadly  heart- 
shaped  ovate  leavea,  those  first  to  appear 
being  tinged  with  deep  red.  The  erect  or 
horizontal  tubular  flowers  appear  in  July 
and  August,  4-10  in  a  raoeme,  and  are 
usually  white  in  colour,  with  violet-brown 
spots  at  the  base  of  the  8  lower  segments. 
Culture  and  Prvpagction. — This  and 
the  Himalayan  h.  giganteum  differ  very 
much  in  foliage  from  all  other  Lilies  and 
form  a  group  by  themselves.  L.  cordi- 
folium  is,  however,  only  about  one-half 
or  one-third  the  height  of  L.  giganteitm, 
and  has  much  smaller  flowers.  It  flour- 
ishes in  moist  sandy  loam,  peat  and  leaf, 
soil,  and  may  be  planted  among  Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons  &o.,  so  as  to  obtain  a  cer- 
tain amonnt  of  shade  and  shelter.  It  is 
sometimes  grown  in  pots,  but  is  better  in 
the  open  ground,  and  may  be  increased 
by  offsets. 

L.  croceum  {OTonge  or  Saffron  Lily). 
A  beautiful  Lily  from  the  European  Alps 
with  rotmd  flattish  bulbs  tinged  with  rose 
and  producing  from  the  base  bulb-bearing 
stolons— a  fact  which  caused  the  French 
botanist  De  Candolle  to  give  it  the  name  of 
6Mi6t/en(jB,but  it  isquite  distinct  from  the 
plant  which  Iiinn^eus  called  by  that  name 
(see  p.  845).  The  stiff,  furrowed,  purple- 
spotted  and  somewhat  cobwebby  stems  * 
grow  8-6  ft.  high,  having  scattered  linaar 
leaves,  and  tmibel-Iike  racemes  of  erect 
broadly  funnel-shaped  flowers  2-8  in. 
across,  and  of  a  beantiful  golden-orange 
colour,  sometimes  slightly  tinted  with 
scarlet,  and  spotted  with  purple  at  the 
base.  They  are  prodnced  in  June  and 
July,  and  remain  a  long  time  fresh. 

Culture  and  Propagation,  —  The 
Orange  Lily  is  very  strong  and  sturdy  and 
flourishes  in  aloiost  any  garden  soil  either 
in  sunshine  or  shade,  and  is  usefol  for 
massing  in  shrubberies  and  borders.  The 
bulbs  should  not  be  disturbed  for  8  or  4 


years,  and  the  soil  may  receive  liberal 
dressings  of  well-rotted  cow-manure  evcrv 
year.  It  may  be  increased  easily  by  on- 
sets detached  either  in  early  antnmn  or 
spring.  The  fhll-grown  bulbs  should  be 
planted  6-9  in.  deep. 

L.  DaDuuisoni.  —  A  beautiful  hybrid 
Lily  between  the  dalmalicum  variety  of 
the  European  L.  Martagon  and  the 
Japanese  Hamoni,  &om  both  of  which  it 
also  derives  its  name.  It  grows  about  6 
ft.  high,  bearing  numerous  flowers  of  a 
dark  brownish-purple  in   June  and  July. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  848.  It  is  stOl 
very  scarce  in  British  gardens,  but  will 
grow  in  ordinary  good  garden  soil  and 
may  be  increased  by  ofiseis.  Seeds  if 
obtainable  should  also  be  sown  where  caa- 


wonld  probably  be  obtamed  thereby. 

L.  danricum  or  davuricum  {L.penit- 
tylvanicum  ;  L.  spectabiU).  —  A  pretty 
Siberian  species  2-8  ft.  high,  having 
slender  stems  and  linear  8-nerved  leaves. 
The  erect  beautiful  orange- scarlet  flowers 
flushed  with  red  and  spotted  with  black 
are  borne  in  umbel-like  racemes  in  July, 
each  blossom  having  a  more  or  less  cob- 
webby stalk.  The  true  species  is  often 
confused  with  L.  umbellatrim  and  its 
forms,  which  have  probably  arisen  from  it 

Culture  tfc.  as  above,  p.  848.  L.  davu- 
rievm  flonrishee  in  ordinary  good  garden 
soil  and  may  be  massed  tn  shrubberies, 
borders  &c.  in  shaded  or  ennny  places. 
Increased  by  offsets. 

L.  elegans  {L.  aUTantiacum ;  L.  lan- 
cifoKum  (Thunb.)  ;  L.  thunber^anum). 
A  fine  showy  Japanese  Lily  mtb  small 
conical  reddish  or  purple  bulbs  from 
which  spring  stout  stems  about  1  ft. 
high,  fiarnished  with  lance-shaped  leaves 
about  1  in.  wide  and  bearing  in  June 
and  July  1-S  erect  cup-shaped  scarlet- 
orange  flowers  4-6  in.  across  when  fully 
open,  and  slightly  spotted  with  purple 
near  the  base. 

There  arc  many  fine  varieties  of  L. 
elegana  now  grown  in  gardens,  and  they 
are  all  beautiful.  Among  the  best  are 
alutaccum,  a  fine  dwarf  form  about  C  in. 
high,  with  large  bright  apricot  flowers 
spotted  ivith  black,  and  larger  still  in  the 
form  called  grandifiorum  ;  armeniaeum, 
about  1  ft.  high,  with  glowing  orange-red 
flowers  ;  atroianguineuin,  with  5-6  large 
deep  red  and  black-spotted  blossoms  on  a 
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stem  ;  Alice  Wilion,  a,  rare  and  beantiful 
form  with  clear  lemon -yellow  flowers ; 
(filrinwn  is  vsir  similar ;  auTanttacwm 
is  an  unspotted  form  of  the  type  with 
large  oitron-yellow  bloBSoms ;  bicolor 
grows  about  IS  in.  high,  each  stem 
ending  in  a  lar^e  orange-red  flower  flamed 
with  yellow ;  brevi/olium,  ahoat  the  same 
height,  with  light  orange-red  flowera  pro- 
dnoed  earlier  than  those  of  other  {orms ; 
Jlore  plena  baa  deep  red  semi- double 
flowers  ;  HorMtnanni  is  an  attractive 
variety  with  large  well-shaped  flowers  of 
a  rich  crimson -mahogany  colour;  ful- 
gent is  a  very  variable  fonn,  like  atro- 
tanguineum,  having  deep  blood  -  red 
flowers,  more  or  tese  spotted  with  black  j 
with  this  may  be  olassed  langv/ineum, 
having  similar  flowers  flushed  with  gold ; 
marmoratum  aureum  (or  robuttum)  is 
a  tall  early  form  with  orange  -  yellow 
crimson- spotted  flowers ;  omatum  similar, 
with  black  spots ;  PriTu-.e  of  Orange^ 
apricot -yellow  ;  Van  Soutiei,  a  fine 
crimson- flowered  form ;  WiUoni  grows 
about  2  ft.  high,  bearing  large  er«ct 
cupped  flowers,  apricot  -  yellow  spotted 
with  purple,  and  having  a  yellow  band 
down  the  centre  of  each  segment;  venut- 
lum,  a  distinot  variety  with  downy  stcme, 
narrow  leaves,  and  1-10  bell -shaped 
flowers  of  a  dear  orange -yellow,  borne 
rather  later  than  the  others  in  pyramidal 
trusses,  and  having  orange-red  stamens 
with  pnrple  anthers ;  the  form  known  as 
macranlhu/m  is  dmilar,  but  hoe  larger 
blossoms;  Wajlacei  grows  about  2}  ft. 
high,  and  has  rich  orange-red  flowers 
spotted  with  black.  In  nai  there  are 
now  so  many  shades  of  colour  being  de- 
veloped in  this  species,  and  each  one 
receives  a  name,  that  it  will  be  diffloull  to 
keep  pace  with  them.  Beautiful  Star, 
Beauiy,  and  The  Sultan  are  among  some 
of  the  later  additions- 

CitlluTe  taid  Propagation. — h.  elega/nt 
and  its  varieties  ore  remarkable  for  their 
dwarf  habit,  freedom  and  brilliancy  of 
flowering,  uid  perfect  hardiness.  They 
are  esoellent  planted  in  masses  in  borders 
and  shrubberies  in  a  soil  composed  of 
sandy  loam,  peat  and  leaf-soil.  On  the 
fringes  of  thin  Rhododendron  and  Azalea 
beds,  and  other  Ericaceous  plants,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  son  and  air,  they  flourish 
and  look  charming.  They  may  be  readily 
inoreamd  by  oSsets  taken  at  the  end  of 
summer  or  early  in  autumn,  and  replanted 
immediately,  or  if   more  convenient  in 


L.  gicaiiteuin. — A  magnificent  Lily, 
native  of  the  Himalayas,  and  like  a 
glorified  form  of  the  Japanese  L.  eoriji- 
folium.  It  has  large  conical  bulbs  fi^Dm 
whioh  arise  stout  erect  stems  6-10  and 
Bometimes  14  ft.  high,  furnished  with 
large  heart-shaped  oval  leaves,  having 
long  stalks,  and  gradually  becoming 
smaller  and  more  shortly  stalked  as  they 
approach  the  immense  raceme,  1-2  ft. 
long,  of  large  nodding  trompet-  or  funnel- 
shaped  flowers.  These  appear  in  summer, 
G-6  in.  long,  and  are  of  a  pale  greenish- 
white  outside,  washed  with  violet-pnrple 
in.  the  throat,  and  emit  a  sweet  perfiune. 

Culture  arid  Propagation.-~L.  gi^a/n- 
teum  flourishes  in  a  deep  thoroughly 
well-drained  soO  composed  of  rich  sandy 
loam,  peat  and  leaf  mould.  Warm 
sheltered  positions  facing  south-east  or 
south-west  are  preferable  to  others. 
Grown  in  thin  Azalea  or  Rhododendron 
beds,  or  on  lawns  in  the  midst  of  dwarfer 
plants,  a  few  plants  of  ii.  gigantewn  pro- 
duce a  very  picturesque  efleot  not  only  on 
account  of  the  great  height,  but  also  by  the 
distinct  character  of  the  bold  foliage  and 
immense  trusses  of  fragrant  flowers. 

This  fine  Lily  may  be  regarded  as 
hardy  and  easily  grown  in  most  parts  of 
the  country.  It  is  nevertheless  pmdent, 
espeoially  in  cold  bleak  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  to  protect  it  during  the  winter 
with  a  heap  of  straw,  dry  leaves,  litter 
Ac.,  or  a  handlight  or  inverted  tub.  This 
precaution  will  also  word  off  cold  drench- 
m^  rains,  which  are  injnrione  during  the 
wint«r  when  the  bulbs  are  at  rest.  In 
the  mild  parts  of  the  south  of  England 
and  Ireland  protection  from  frost  is 
scarcely  necessary,  but  too  mnoh  mois- 
ture should  be  avoided. 

The  best  time  for  planting  the  bulbs 
of  i.  giganteum  is  about  April  and  May 
according  to  the  weather.  Unlike  most 
other  kinds  the  bulbs  need  not  be  com- 
pletely buried  in  the  soil.  Only  the  base 
of  the  bulb  and  a  few  of  the  lower  scales 
are  placed  in  the  soil,  the  remaning 
portion  being  left  uncovered.  In  the 
event  of  spring  frosts  it  will  be  wise  to 

{irotect  them  with  some  dry  leaves  or 
itter  until  all  danger  is  past. 

L.   giganteurn   may  be   increased  by 
ofbets,  seeds,  or  division  of  the  dumps, 
whioh  somtimea    increase  qniokly.    The 
8t 
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ofEsete  ftre  better  detached  from  the  bulbe 
m  earlj  Bpring  than  in  antamn,  and  nnder 
favourable  conditionH  will  prodaoe  flowers 
the  second  or  third  yaai.  When  seeda 
are  required  it  is  safer  to  fertiliM  the 
flowers  by  hood  than  trust  to  inaeot 
agency.  A  bright  sunnj?  dry  day  should 
be  chosen  for  the  operation,  and  to  make 
sure  the  pollen  should  be  apphed  eeverel 
times.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  rich 
sandy  soil  in  cold  frames  or  under  glass 
as  BOOH  as  well  ripened,  and  in  fonr  to  six 
years  will  prodnce  flowering  bulbs, 
according  to  circumstances. 

L.  Grayi.  ^  A  graceful  Lily,  native  of 
the  Boan  Moontaine  in  N.  Carolina,  and 
closely  related  to  L.  canadenae,  of  which 
it  is  probably  only  a  geographical  form. 
It  grows  2-4  ft.  high,  and  produces 
branched  trusses  of  deep  rich  orimson 
drooping  flowers,  heavily  blotched  with 
purple  at  the  yellowiEU  base  of  the 
lefleied  segments. 

Culture  dc,  as  above,  p.  848.  This 
species  will  flouriBh  with  the  same  treat- 
ment as  L.  canadeTite. 

L.  Hanson!.  —  A  beautiful  Japanese 
Lily  with  large  white  bulbs  and  stems  8-4 
ft.  high,  farnishod  with  whorls  of  8-10 
broadly  lance-ahaped,  deep  green  leaves, 
and  bearing  at  the  summit  8-lG  drooping 
flowers  in  a  loose  raceme  or  crowded 
umbel  in  June,  often  before  those  of  the 
Madonna  Lily.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright 
orange-yellow,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
refleied  segments  being  heavily  spotted 
with  blackish -purple  or  brown.  One  of 
the  distinguishing  features  of  this  Lily 
consists  in  the  shape  of  the  buds,  which 
are  oval  m  shape  and  inflated  at  the  apex, 
and  are  therefore  little  less  long  than 

CuUure  and  Propagaiion. — This  is  a 
fine  Lily  for  borders  and  shmbberiea  in 
rich  w^. drained  sandy  loam  and  peat, 
in  situations  where  it  will  receive  shade 
from  the  hot  mid-day  sun.  Unfortunately 
it  can  only  be  increased  slowly  and  with 
difficulty,  as  it  does  not  produce  offsets 
freely  in  cultivation,  nor  does  it  ripen 
seeds.  It  will  therefore  be  a  considerable 
time  before  this  Lily  is  grown  so 
extensively  as  it  ought  to  be.  In  a  out 
state  the  flowers  last  remarkably  welL 

L.  Henr^. — A  distinct  and  remarkable 
Japanese  Lily  8-6  A.  high,  with  deep  green 
ovate  laace-shaped  recurved  leaves,  and 
sprays  of  nodding  deep  rich  orange-red 


flowere,  8-4  in.  across,  in  Jvly  and 
August  and  September-  The  wavy  seg- 
ments are  gracefdUy  curved  backwards  to 
the  stalk,  and  spotted  at  the  sides  towards 
the  base  with  deep  purple-brown,  while 
large  and  jagged  papilla  or  eicresoences 
are  very  conspicuous  on  the  surhce. 

Culture  lie.  as  above,  p.  848.  This 
is  a  free-growing  Lily  and  flourishes  in 
ordinary  good  garden  soil,  with  a  little 
top  -  dressing  of  manure  aft«r  growth 
has  begnn.  Increased  by  oBaete.  Still 
rather  soaroe. 

L.  Humboldt)  (I,.  bloQmerianU7it).—A 
very  gracefol  and  beautifol  Califbmian 
Lily  with  large  ovoid  violet-tinted  bulbs, 
which  have  the  peculiarity  of  renewing 
themselves  at  the  top  while  they  disappear 
at  the  base,  like  the  corms  of  Gladiolus 
and  Crocus.  The  stout  reddish  or  purple- 
spotted  stems  attain  a  height  of  4-8  ft., 
bearing  oval-tance- shaped  leaves  in  regular 
whorls  of  10-20  each.  During  the  summer 
from  10  to  80  rich  orange-yellow  drooping 
flowers,  heavily  spotted  with  purple  on 
the  lower  half  of  the  reSexed  segments, 
ore  borne  in  loose  racemes,  the  stalk  of 
each  blossom  standing  out  almost  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  steni.  The 
variety  ocellatum  has  yellow  flowers, 
tipped  with  crimson  or  purple,  and  heavily 
blotched  with  purple  at  the  base. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  843.  This 
flourishes  in  rich  sandy  loam,  peat  and 
leaf  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by  offsets. 
The  bulbs  should  be  planted  fairly  deep, 
about  6-8  inches,  as  they  seem  to  be 
affected  by  sharp  and  sudden  changes  of 
temperatnre. 

L.  japonicum  (L.  odoTufti\. — Achann- 
lug  and  unfortunately  somewhat  delicate 
Japanese  Lily  with  small  ovoid  bulbs, 
producing  glauoouB-green  stems  1-3  ft 
high,  often  tinged  with  violet,  and  fur- 
nished with  narrow  lance-shaped  leaves 
4-6  in.  long.  About  July  and  Angnst 
from  2  to  5  broad  tunnel-ahaped  horizontal 
blooms  appear  on  the  stem.  They  are 
deliciously  fragrant,  of  a  pure  ivory-white, 
sometimes  tinged  with  purple  outsida, 
and  when  fully  expanded  are  6-9  in,  or 
more  across  the  month,  while  the  pale 
brown  anthers  are  very  conspictioua. 

Caltyre  rfc.  as  above,  p.  848.  The 
delicate  constitution  of  this  beautiful  Lily 
renders  it  necessary  to  treat  it  with  every 
consideration  in  the  flower  border.  As  a 
rule  it  will  grow  well  under  the  same 
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«OQditioaB  as  Jj.  auratum,  in  ft  compoBt 
of  Btifflah  aaadj  loun  and  p«ftti  Mnong 
Azaleas,  BhododendroDs,  Kalmiiui  &o. 
The  great  point  is  to  have  the  aoil  well 
drained  and  kept  dry,  and  protected  from 
frost  in  winter  oy  a  good  layer  of  leaves, 
litter    Ac,   and   whan    planting    always 

Elace  plenty  of  olean  sand  around  and 
eneau  the  bolbs. 

L.  Knunen  (L.  Japonieum  r^eum  ; 
L.  BeUadonna  ;  L.  Slitahetha).  ^  A 
beantdfol  Japanese  Lily  closely  related 
to  L.  JapOTticam,  and  from  a  mere  botani- 
cal point  of  view  probably  only  a  variety 
of  it.  For  flower-garden  purposes,  how- 
ever, they  are  not  lilcely  to  he  confosed 
with  each  other,  any  mote  than  with 
L.  Srovmi,  which  is  also  olosely  related 
to  L.  japonieum.  Kramer's  Lily  is  a 
taller  and  stronger-growing  plant  than  L. 
japonieum,  havmg  purple -spotted  stems 
8-4  ft.  high,  nsjTDwer,  more  tapering,  and 
much  longer  leaves,  and  larger,  sweel- 
aoented,  beantiful  pink  flowers,  with 
gracefiiily  spreading  segments  more  or 
less  recurved  at  the  tips. 

Culture  lie.  as  above,  p.  848.  L.  Kra- 
mert  may  be  grown  in  the  same  way 
'AS  L.  japonieum. 

L.  LeichtUnL  —  This  beautiful  and 
graoefiil  Japanese  Lily  has  rather  small 
Bulbs  and  stems  8-4  ft  hieh,  which  at 
first  shoot  &om  the  soil  ooliquely,  but 
eventually  become  erect  and  clothed  with 
narrow  lanoe-shaped  leaves,  8-4  in.  long, 
tapering  to  a  sharp  poinL  The  beautiful 
eitron-yellow  flowers,  heavily  spotted  with 
purple  inside,  and  snffiised  with  purple 
outside,  appear  1-8  on  a  stem  in  July 
and  August  They  are  drooping,  like 
other  Tick's  Cap  Lilies,  and  have  the 
narrow  lance-shaped  segments  rolled 
backwards  to  the  stalk. 

Culture  and  Propagation, — This  spe. 
cies  may  be  grown  m  rich  sandy  loam, 
peat  and  leaf  soil,  like  L.  japonieum  and 
L,  auratum,  and  owing  to  its  peculiar 
method  of  sending  the  stems  out  obliquely 
from  the  bulbs  at  first,  is  better  adapted 
for  the  open  border  than  for  pot  culture. 
Indeed,  U'  grown  in  pots  the  ^ouns  shoots 
aie  apt  to  press  too  hard  against  the  sides 
of  the  pot  before  appearing  above  the  soil, 
and  are  thus  likely  to  become  injured. 
The  underground  portion  of  the  stem  is 
furnished  with  scattered  scales  or  modified 
leaves,  in  the  axils  of  which  bulbils  are 
developed,  and   from  these  new  plants 


may  be  obtained.  According  to  tbeir 
vigour  these  bulbils  may  produce  flower- 
ing plants  a  year  or  two  after  being 
detached  firom  the  parent. 

Although  not  very  well  known,  mention 
may  here  be  made  of  a  tew  forms  of  this 
species.  Majat  grows  about  6  ft.  high, 
and  has  yellow  flowers  spotted  with 
blackish-purple ;  Maximoioicii  has  dark 
purple-brown  stems,  more  or  less  cob- 
webby or  cottony,  with  8-4  flowers  of 
a  bright  orange  -  scarlet  colour ;  platy- 
pelaluim  baa  pale  red  flowers  with  broad 
segments ;  and  ii^rinum  has  orange- 
scarlet  flowers  heavily  spotted  with  dark 
purple.  L.  Batt^nannias  ia  near  some  of 
these  forms,  especially  Maximowicii. 


_  — A  very  handsome 

Japanese  Lily  with  medium-sized,  yellow- 
ish-white bmbs  and  stems  1-S  ft.  high, 
clothed  with  biight  green,  sharp-pointed, 
lance-shaped  leaves.  In  June  and  July 
from  one  to  three  or  four  beautiful  pure 
white  sweetly  soented  flowers  are  borne 
on  the  top  of  the  stems,  spreading  mors 
or  less  horizontally,  S-T  in.  long,  and  as 
mueh  across  when  fully  open,  funnel- 
ehaned,  tapering  gracefully  towards  the 

There  are  several  distinct  varieties  of 
this  white  Trumpet  Lily,  among  which  the 
following  are  the  most  distinct.  Formoia- 
num,  from  the  island  of  Formosa,  has 
flowers  somewhat  smaller  than  the  type, 
flushed  with  rosy-brown  down  the  cenUal 
ribs ;  Harrin,  exim-ium,  or  WiUoni  are 
all  apparently  the  same  plant,  or  so  dose 
that  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
one  another.  They  have  magnificent 
flowers  of  a  pure  listening  white,  and 
are  often  8-10  in.  long,  and  4-6  in.  across 
the  month.  Under  the  name  ot  Sarriti 
this  variety  has  been  cnltivated  for  many 

Cs  in  the  Bermudas,  and  has  hence 
me  well  known  as  the  '  Bermuda 
Lily.'  Of  late  years,  however,  a  devasta- 
tinK  fungns  disease  has  attacked  the  crops 
and  interfered  with  the  exportation  of  fine 
bulbs.  The  Japanese  name  oF  Liu.kiu 
represents  funns  of  longifiorum.  cximium,. 
The  variety  Takeaima,  known  in  Japan 
as  Jama-juri,  is  a  plant  intermediate 
between  Umgljloram  and  eximium,  with 
a  tendency  to  produce  more  flowers  and 
at  a  later  period.  This  variety  in  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  the  buds  being  washed 
with  brownish -purple  or  violet,  but  when 
expanded  It  is  more  difficult  to  identity 
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them.  A  fonn  of  Takeiima  called 
graTtdiJtorum  is  a  vigorous  grower,  with 
stiff  foliage  and  dark  brown  stems  bearing 
from  6  to  10  white  tabolai  flowers  tinged 
with  bronn  ontside.  The  variety  called 
prcecoj;  is  dwarf  in  habit  and  prodnces 
its  flowers  earlier  than  the  other  fonos, 
under  the  some  treatment.  Besides  the 
above  forms,  there  is  a  distinct  one,  albo- 
■marginatum,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
attractively  edged  with  ivory-white. 

Many  Uionsands  of  i.  longiflontm  ant? 
.  its  varieties  sxe  forced  in  beat  during  the 
winterand  spring  months,  and  an  immense 
trade  is  carried  on  in  the  cut  flowers 
for  decorative  parposes.  They  last  a 
vary  long  time  in  a  cut  state,  and  their 
purity,  grace,  and  sobstance  attract 
universal  admiration. 

CiiltuTt  aTtd  Propagation. — For  out- 
door oultivation  nearly  all  the  longifiorum 
Lilies  may  be  used  for  the  embellishment 
of  flower  beds  and  borders,  or  may  be 
mixed  with  other  plants  in  groups  on  the 
grass.  They  like  a  light  rich  soil  com- 
posed of  asndy  loam  and  leaf  mould,  and 
even    a    little    wel!-rotled   manure,   and 

rfect  drainage  is  essential.  Frost  should 
guarded  against  by  a  protection  of  dry 
leaves,  bracken,  straw  Ax.,  as  the  young 
shoots  are  apt  to  get  injured.  Warm 
sheltered  and  suimy  sitoations  should  be 
chosen  when  the  bulbs  are  planted  in 
autumn.  Increase  is  effected  by  means 
of  offsets,  but  cultivated  bulbs  have  a 
tendency  to  beooma  smaller  and  smaller, 
and  do  not  produce  such  fine  flowers  as 
healthy  imported  ones. 

L.  Lowi — A  beautifiil  Burmase  Lily 
2-S  ft.  high,  bearing  in  July  at  the  top  of 
the  stems  8~&  white  bell-shaped  drooping 
or  nodding  flowers  more  or  less  heavily 
spotted  with  violet  or  crimson -purple. 

Culture  lie.  as  above,  p.  848.  Very 
little  can  be  said  yet  as  to  the  hardiness 
of  this  Lily,  It  is  believed  to  b«  hardy, 
but  all  the  plants  I  have  seen  have 
been  grown  in  pots  under  glass.  In  the 
mild  parts  of  S.W.  England  and  Ireland 
it  would  probably  grow  well  out  of  doors. 

L.  maritimum.  —  A  pretty  little 
Califomian  Lily  3-5  fl.  high,  with  alter- 
nate or  whorled  narrow  ohiong  lance- 
shaped  leaves  chiefly  clustered  near  the 
base  of  the  stem,  and  hearing  16-20  deep 
red  bell-shaped  flowers  spotted  with  dark 

Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  84S.    This 


little  loam,  and  may  be  treated  like  L. 


L.  Hutafon  (Turlc'»  Cap  Lily).— 
A  well-known  and  much  ouldvated  lily 
team  Central  and  S.  Europe  and  Asia. 
It  has  small  ovoid  bright  yellow  bulba 
1-1^  in.  in  diameter,  producing  sterna 
S-8  ft.  high,  olothed  with  wherla  of 
oblanoeolate  n«on-abaped  leaves,  6-9  in 
each  whorl.  The  drooping  flowers  with 
gracefhlly  recurved  segments  appear  dni- 
mg  the  early  summer  months  20-80  in 
erect  ohandelier-like  racemes.  In  the 
typioal  plant  they  are  of  a  dull  purplish -red 
or  violet-rose  heavily  spotted  with  carmine 
on  the  lower  half  of  the  segments.  There 
are  several  forms  of  the  Martagon  Lilfi 
the  finest  being  album  with  stems  4-3  ft. 
high,  canying  20-80  pure  waiy  while 
flowers  of  great  beauty ;  daXmatiiuM 
grows  5-6  n.  high,  each  stem  bearing 
12-25  flowers  varying  in  colour  from  pale 
to  deep  purple.  A  form  of  dalmatiivm 
called  Catani  has  rich  deep  almoat 
blackish  velvety  crimsori  flowers.  Then 
is  also  a  double-flowered  form  of  the 
common  Martagon  Lily. 

Cultura  and  Propagation.  —  Thi» 
species  and  its  varisties  are  easily  grown 
in  light  rioh  loam  and  leaf  soil  in  partisll}' 
shaded  situations.  For  flower  beds,  thin 
shrubberies,  grassy  banks,  or  imong 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons,  Mirtsgon 
Lilies  fioorish,  and  if  left  undisturbed  ior 
a  few  years  produce  masses  of  blouun. 
The  white  Martagon  is  particularly  hsud- 
some  in  situations  where  it  grows  freelj, 
and  will  produce  from  40  to  SO  floweit  on 

The  plants  may  be  increased  hr  off- 
sets from  the  old  bulbs  taken  ibtiM 
August.  The  old  bulbs  should  be 
replanted  immediately  about  6  in.  top, 
or  not  later  than  September,  as  Isln 
planting  often  interferes  with  the  prodoe- 
tion  of  Bowers  the  following  year.  Seedi 
may  also  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  abort 
July  and  August,  in  a  wefl-drsiDed 
compost  of  sandy  loam  and ^**^*'?'!'5r 
allowed  to  grow  for  a  year  before  dirtort- 
ing  the  seedlings.  In  four  or  five  y**" 
the  first  flowers  will  appear,  bnt  thoit 
following  will  be  of  greater  size,  mibitSD* 
and  colour.  The  variety  daimatiM»_ 
has  already  been  used  with  i.  SoKtont 
to  produce  the  hybrid  L.  Daihon"'^ 
and  doubtJess  a  good  deal  of  woA  tiooug 
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^e  LiHea  is  one  of  (he  fntore  tuka  of  the 
hybridiser. 

L.  monadelpbma  (L.  loddigttianum). 
A  beautiful  aod  vigoioiis  Cancaeian  LU; 
vith  rather  l&rge  bolbe  and  etont  stems 
6-S  ft.  high,  clothed  with  linear  lance- 
Bhap«d  aonte  leaves,  ciliated  on  the 
mai^na.  In  earlj  mmmer  6-30  large 
drooping  flowers,  pale  bright  yellow, 
tinged  with  red  at  the  base,  are  borne  in 
pyramidal  clnsters  at  the  end  of  the 
atemB.  The  variety  tznvitHannm  (also 
known  as  L,  coUkicum)  is  a  very  fine 
Lily  with  beautiful  citron-yellow  flowere 
Spotted  with  blackish  -  purple,  hanging 
like  bells  at  the  top  of  the  stems,  and 
Bometimea  aa  many  as  SO  in  nomber. 

CnltUTB  and  Propagation.  — These 
Lilies  Somish  in  rich  foam  and  leaf  soil, 
but  take  two  oi  three  years  to  attain 
perfection  after  the  bnlbs  are  planted. 
They  are  very  attractive  in  thin  shrub- 
beries and  borders  where  they  can  obtain 
a  little  shade  for  the  flowers  and  shelter 
for  the  roots  and  yonng  growths  in  spring. 
In  the  colder  parts  of  the  country  the 
bnlbs  should  be  protected  with  a  layer  of 
leaves,  litter,  bracken  &c.,  as  recommended 
for  other  kinds.  Increase  is  effected  by 
removing  the  offsets  in  early  autiunn, 
and  planting  by  themselves.  Seeds  may 
also  be  sown  as  soon  aa  ripe,  and  take 
fonr  or  five  years  to  prodnce  flowering 

L.  nepaleoM,  which  comes  tiom 
Nepaol,  may  be  grown  in  the  same  way 

aa  wallickianum  in  mild  parts  of  the 
country.  It  grows  1-8  ft.  high,  and 
bears  nodding  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a 
beautiful  soft  yellow,  the  lower  half  of 
the  gracefully  recurved  segments  being 
washed  and  blotched  with  alright  purple- 

CuUure  <tc.  as  above,  p.  B48.  This 
species  is  probably  too  tender  in  the  open 
an  for  our  winters  except  in  the  mildest 
parts.  By  protecting  the  bulbs,  however, 
with  a  good  layer  of  leaves,  litter  ka.,  it 
may  prove  hardy  enough  in  most  parts. 

L.  pardalitniin  (Leopard  Lily). — An 
attractive  Califomion  ll\y  having  white 
swollen  horizontal  rhizomes  forniahed 
with  scales,  in  the  axils  of  which  bulbsare 
developed-  The  atema  grow  8-8  ft.  high, 
and  are  clothed  with  narrow  lance-shaped 
taper-pointed  leaves  arranged  6-lS  in 
more  or  less  distant  wborts.  The 
drooping  bright  orange-red  flowers,  paler 


in  the  centre,  and  heavily  spotted  with 
dark  purple  towards  the  base,  ore  borne 
in  June  and  July,  in  loose  clusters  at  the 
top  of  the  stems,  often  12-SO  at  a  time. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  thiR  species, 
among  which  may  be  noted  Hourgeei, 
a  late-blooming  form  with  crimaon- 
orange  flowers  heavily  blotched  with 
maroon  ;  caUfomicum  has  slender  stems 
8-4  ft.  high,  and  deep  orange -yellow 
flowers,  spotted  with  maroon  and  tipped 
with  bright  scarlet ;  laUum,  with  beau- 
tiful soft  yellow  flowers  suffiised  with 
orange,  and  marked  only  at  the  base  , 
with  ohocol  ate -brown ;  minor,  on  esrly- 
flowering  form,  with  rather  smalt  orange 
flowers  spotted  with  black,  and  having 
the  tips  of  the  segments  sometimes  stained 
with  crimson ;  Mirliauxi  is  very  free- 
flowering  and  late,  but  otherwise  like  the 
type ;  pallidifoliam    grows   about   5   it. 

Sh,  and  has  large  flowers,  paler  in 
lur  than  the  type,  but  about  twice  as 
large ;  Robinsoni  baa  strong  stems  7-8  ft. 
high,  and  bright  vermilion  flowers  sha- 
ding to  yellow,  and  densely  spotted  with 
pnrple- brown. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Leopard  spotted  Lilies  should  And  a  place 
in  every  garden  where  Lilies  are  loved. 
They  are  among  the  hardiest  and  most 
free-flowering  and  flourish  in  peaty  soil 
or  one  comp^ed  of  light  loam,  peat  and 
leaf  soil.  They  may  be  grown  with  L. 
eanadgjue  in  beds  of  Azaleas,  Rhododen- 
drons Ac,  where  the  young  growths  in 
Srin^  will  be  protected  fo>m  frost, 
aving  rhizomes  lie  that  species,  L, 
pardalirtum  may  be  increased  in  the 
same  way.  When  nndiaturbed  for  several 
years  beyond  an  aminat  top-dreesing  of 
manure,  the  Leopard  Lilies  soon  become 
as  vigorous  and  free-flowering  as  in  their 
native  haunts,  and  increase  rapidly  by 
(heir  creeping  rootetooks. 

L.  PstitL — A  beautifol  Califbmian 
Lily  with  somewhat  rhizomatoue  bulbs 
and  slender  stems  '2-6  ft.  high,  clothed 
with  linear  lance-shaped  leaves  4-6  in. 
long,  those  near  the  base  being  arranged 
in  whorls.  The  citron-yellow  nodding  or 
drooping  flowers,  spotted  with  pale  choco- 
late or  purple  -  brown,  are  produced  in 
July,  and  emit  a  delicate  firagrant  odour. 

CuUure  and  Propagalicm. — Itisfound 
in  a  natural  state  growing  in  boggy  soil, 
and  it  has  been  found  to  thrive  in 
coltivation  when  planted  in  shady  spots 
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ID  a  compost  conBisting  cbieflj  of  peat, 
with  a  little  rich  loam  and  plenty  of 
BBud  added.  The  bulbs  should  be 
planted  4-6  ia.  deep,  and  may  be  pro- 
tected in  severe  winters  with  a  ooveriDg 
of  leaves,  litter  Ac.  Increase  is  efieoted 
by  separating  the  offeets. 

L.   polyptayUum.  —  A    oharmine    but 

rather  delicate  Lily  from  the  HimaJayaB, 
with  atema  2-8  ft.  high,  and  linear  lanee- 
ahaped  leaves  4-6  in.  long.  The  drooping 
flowers  appear  in  June  and  July,  4-6  in 
a  loose  raceme.  They  are  waiy-white  in 
ooloiu*,   heavily   spotted   and   lined    with 

Culture  and  Fnrpa  gallon.  —  This 
species  is  probably  too  tender  for  the 
outdoor  garaen  in  most  parts  of  the 
British  Islands.  If  treated  in  the  mild 
southern  parts  of  England  and  Ireland 
in  the  same  way  as  L.  cord/ifoUwrn  and 
L.  gigant&um,  in  sandy  loam,  peat,  and 
leaf  soil,  it  succeeds  fairly  well.  Plants 
in  flower  were  exhibited  in  London  in 
1880,  but  the  species  aeema  to  have 
dropped  out  of  cdtivation  o(  late  years. 
L.  nitidum,  a  Californian  species  2-8  ft. 
high,  with  10-20  bright  yellow  flowers  on 
a  stem,  seems  to  have  met  the  same  fate. 

L.  potnponiuiQ. — A  fine  Lily  of  the 
Turk's  Cap  group,  with  small  yellowish- 
white  bulbs,  and  ereat  furrowed  stems  2  to 
8  ft.  high,  thickly  covered  vrith  more  or 
less  linear  leaves  8-4  in.  long  at  the  base, 
but  gradually  becomiM;  shorter  towards 
the  top.  The  drooping  bright  red,  orange- 
tinted  flowera,  with  recurved  segments 
and  a  strong  odour,  are  borne  in  loose 
clustered  racemes  in  summer  before  those 
of  L.  chaleedonicum  and  L.  pyrenaicum, 
with  which  latter  species  it  is  often  con- 
fused. There  is  a  good  deal  of  variation 
in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  one  form 
with  yellow  flowers  being  very  pretty  to 
look  at,  but  having  sometimes  a  disagree- 
able and  at  other  timea  rather  a  pleasant 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Pompon  Lilies  flourish  in  any  good 
garden  aoU,  but  prefer  a  deep  rich  loam. 
They  look  well  in  moases  in  beds  and 
borders,  shrubbcriea  &c.,  in  either  sun- 
shine or  shadow,  and  have  an  elegant 
appearance.  The  bolba  should  be  planted 
about  6  in.  deep,  and  as  much  apart,  and 
new  plants  may  be  obtained  by  detaching 
the  offseta. 


This  Pyrenean  Lil  j 
closely  related  to  L.  pcymponiwm,  but 
somewhat  taller  in  growth,  and  bean 
about  a  dozen  bright  yellow  droopiiig 
flowera  at  the  end  of  the  stems,  the  graee- 
fully  recurved  segments,  showing  the  te- 
like  base  of  the  tube,  being  elegantb 
dotted  with  red  or  deep  purple  almoat  ul 
over  the  inner  aurfooe.  There  is  a  red- 
flowered  form  very  close  to  L.  p<m- 
ponium,  but  not  so  good,  and  the  flowere 
are  also  peculiar  for  their  strong  scent. 

Culture  tic.  as  above,  p.  B48.  The 
plants  may  be  grown  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  L,  pomponium. 

L.  RcEsU.— An  attrftotive  Calitomiu 
Lily,  first  introduced  to  ooltivation  aboet 
SO  years  sinee,  but  lost  until  a  few  jetn 
ago.  Its  place,  however,  had  been  taken 
by  a  form  of  L.  pardalvnum..  The  (n>e 
species  has  atema  2-8  fL  high,  clothed 
with  lance-shaped  linear  leaves,  which 
are  sometimes  partly  whorled  but  usaaliv 
scattered.  The  drooping  deep  ocange-r™ 
flowers,  2-8  in.  acroas,  are  produoed  in 
Jnne  and  July,  and  have  the  refleied 
segments  more  or  lees  densely  covend 
towards  the  base  with  irregular  black 
blotches,  while  the  stamens  have  goldeo- 
yellow  to  brown  anthers.  In  the  pisnto 
I  have  seen  only  2  or  8  flowers  are  open 
at  a  time,  all  borne  on  more  or  iesa  erect 
pedicels  sharply  bent  at  the  top. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above,  p.  848.  The 
plants  grow  well  in  a  compostof  sand;  pest 
with  a  little  loam,  and  may  be  plants 
among  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons  Ac. 

L,  roieum  (L.  thomtotiianiim : 
FritiUaria  nuieropkylta).—^  rare  Hima- 
layan species  lJ-2  ft,  high  with  Infta  « 
narrow  lance-ahaped  leaves  12-18  in.  long 
at  the  base,  but  alternate  ou  tbe  eieOB 
and  much  shorter  and  narrower.  Tb« 
beautiful  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  pl<*^ 
rosy-lilac  or  flesh  colour  appear  in  A(*U 
and  May,  sometimes  aa  many  sa  40  on 
vigorous  atems.  They  are  at  first  w*"* 
or  less  erect,  with  segments  recurted  at 
the  tips,  but  are  eventually  drooping. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  — fi"' 
remarkable  Lily  owing  to  its  early-flo^W- 
ing  properties  requires  to  be  grovra  in 
warm  sheltered  spots  against  a  aonth  ™ 
or  hedge  where  it  will  not  be  injured  W 
apring  froats.  The  young  growths  shooW 
be  protected  with  a  BprinJtung  of  leave*  W 
bracken,  and  if  possible  a  light  should  be 
placed  over  the  plants  in  severe  weather. 
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Tbo  most  suitable  soil  appeara  to  be  a 
rich  sBudj  loam  with  peat  and  kai-aoil, 
thoroughly  well  dromed.  Aa  a  pot  plant 
for  the  greenhouse  it  is  very  aeairable, 
uid  may  be  h»d  in  flower  with  little 
trouble  earlier  than  out  of  doors. 

L.  mbelhiiii.  —  A  beautiful  Japanese 
speoteB  of  recent  introduction,  more  olosely 
resembling  L.  KrameH  than  any  other, 
but  has  6owers  of  a  much  softer  and  more 
delicate  lint.  The  plant  has  roundi^ 
bulbs  and  slender  stems  li-2  ft.  high 
clothed  with  bright  green  lanoe-shapied 
leaves  2-8  in.  long  and  distinctly  6-1- 
nerved.  Grown  in  the  open  air,  the  plants 
begin  to  bloom  early  in  June,  bearing  6-8 
beautiful  funnel-  or  bell-shaped  flowers  of 
a  more  or  less  deep  roBy-pinlc  colour  on  a 
stem.  They  are  about  B  in.  deep  and  as 
much  across,  and  quite  unspotted. 

Cullure  dc.  as  above,  p.  848.  It  has 
been  proved  quite  hardy  in  this  country, 
and  Messrs  Wallace  of  Colchester,  the 
introducers,  recommend  a  sandy  loam  as 
being  the  best  soil  for  it.  As  a  pot  plant 
it  makes  excellent  decoration  for  the 
greenhouse  or  conser^'atory,  and  may  be 
got  into  bloom  early  in  May  or  April  with 
a  little  heat.  The  flowers  have  a  delicious 
fragrance  and  last  well  when  cut. 

L.  apedosmn.  —  This  beautiful  and 
popular  Japanese  Lily  is  grown  in  large 
numbers,  and  many  fine  specimens  of  it 
aie  to  b«  seen  in  cottage  gardens  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  far  better 
known  to  gardeners  as  tane^oliiem,  but 
this  name  was  given  by  Thunberg  to  the 
Lily  which  is  described  as  el^gani  in  this 
and  other  works,  and  had  therefore  better 
be  discarded  in  favour  of  the  more 
appropriate  name  of  ipeciosum.  Un- 
fortunately Thunberg  also  called  this 
species  raperbum,  but  that  name  had 
already  been  given  to  a  N.  American 
speoies  by  Linnnus.  The  true  Japanese 
tpiicuitum  (also  named  by  Thunberg)  has 
fair-sized  roundish  bulbs  of  a  reddish  tint 
and  stiff  wiry  stems  1-8  ft.  high,  clothed 
with  scattered  more  or  less  lance-sfaaped 
leaves  4-6  in.  long.  The  beautiful  nod^nc 
flowers  8-G  in.  aoross  are  white  suf^ued 
with  deep  rose,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
reflexed  segments  being  blotched  with  rose 
or  carmine-purple,  and  covered  vrith  ir. 
regular  jagged  papillc  or  surface  growths 
wuch  are  sometimes  of  a  deeper  rosy- 
purple  oolour.  Plants  cultivated  in  the 
open  air  usually  flower  in  August  and  Sep- 


blossoms  are  delioiously  fragrant,  and  last 
a  long  time  when  out — a  fact  which 
makes  them  much  sought  after  for  floral 
decorations.  There  are  many  garden 
forms  of  L.  tpeciomm,  the  white  ones 
especially  being  great  favourites  for  forcing 
in  hothouses.  The  variety  attum  or 
aibiftoTum  is  like  the  type,  but  the  flowers 
are  pure  white  inside,  sometimes  tinged 
with  dark  ted  outside  ;  a  new  form  of  this 
has  perfectly  pure  while  flowers  with 
golden-yellow  anthers ;  Kraleeri  is  very 
similar,  but  its  fine  white  flowers  ace 
readily  distinguished  by  the  watery  green 
stain  down  the  centre  of  the  segments 
outside.  Among  the  red,  crimson,  and 
rosy-purple  varieties  may  be  mentioned 
the  well-known  rubrum  and  Toteum  and 
roteam  tuperbuin  and  formoram ;  also 
macrwnihum,  deep  rose ;  MelpOTnene,  dark 
crimson -purple,  and  its  form  eruentum, 
brighter  in  colour  and  about  a  fortnight 
later  ;  Tianum,  late-flowering  dwarf  form 
with  soft  rose  blossoms ;  and  punctatu/m 
with  white  Sowers,  spotted  and  shaded 
with  pink.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
monstrous  forms  in  whiefa  the  stems  be- 
come very  much  flattened  or  fasoiated,  as 
often  happens  with  L.  auratum,  and  bear 
masses  of  white  or  rose-colomred  flowers. 
These  hare  been  called /lucia  turn  aibutn 
and/iMCiaJum  Tvibrum,  respectively,  but 
the  fasdation  is  likely  to  occur  in  any 
form  as  the  result  of  rich  feeding.  The 
variety  gUrriotoidet  difiere  from  the  Other 
forms  in  having  narrow  leaves,  much 
reflexed  and  crisped  segments  which  are 
covered  with  scarlet,  rather  than  crimson, 
spots  and  papille. 

Culture  and  PropagaHon.  —  The 
»peoio»um  Lilies  flourish  in  rich  loam, 
peat  and  leaf  soil,  with  the  addition  of 
sharp  sand,  and  treated  somewhat  in  the 
same  way  as  L.  mormdelphutrt,  in  warm 
sheltered  situations.  Although  I  have 
found  them  perfectly  hardy,  it  is  safer  in 
cold  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  severe 
winters  especially,  to  give  the  bulbs  a 
covering  of  leaves.  Utter  dto.,  and  if  left 
in  the  soU  for  two  or  three  years,  an 
annual  mulching  of  manure  will  do  them 
great  good.  Their  vigour,  beauty,  free- 
dom of  flowering  late  in  the  year,  and 
their  fragrance  commend  them  as  most 
useful  and  ornamental  plants  for  the 
flower  border. 

The  plants  may  be  increased  by  sepa- 
rating the  offsets  from  the  bulbs  early 
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in  Hpring,  and  leplantiiig  them  and  the 
old  bulbs  immediately,  albeit  in  aeparate 
parte  of  the  garden.  Bulbiie  are  aooasioii- 
ally  produced  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
and  these  may  be  sown  in  cold  frames 
like  seeda,  and  allowed  to  grow  for  a  year 
without  diBturbance.  They  will  produce 
flowering  bulbs  in  about  8  or  4  years. 
Seeds  may  also  be  sown  when  ripe  or 
obtainable  in  nicely  prepared  aoil.  They 
do  not  Bprout  freely  or  regularly  the  fltrt 
spring,  and  require  two  seasons  as  a  rule. 
They  are  grown  under  glass  and  require 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  with  careful 
wateringB  according  to  the  rapidity  or  the 
reverse  of  growth.  The  third  year  they 
may  be  planted  out  in  light  rich  sandy 
soil,  and  by  the  end  of  4  6  years  will 
reach  the  flowering  stage. 

L.  mperbtim.  — A  fine  N.  American 
Lily  found  growing  in  awompy  porta  of 
the  United  States,  where  it  is  coiled  the 
'  Swamp  Lily.'  It  is  closely  related  to 
L.  eanadmte,  and  is  often  confused  with 
that  species.  The  old  bulbs  diaappeor  on 
giving  birth  to  others  at  the  end  of  long 
rhizomes  or  stolons,  and  the  violet-purple 
stems  grow  4-10  ft.  high,  clothed  with 
whorls  of  rather  firm  lance-shaped  acute 
leaves.  In  Jnly  and  August  loose  trusses 
composed  of  6-12  and  occasionally  aa 
many  as  20-40  drooping  orange -red 
flowers  heavily  spotted  with  violet-purple 
are  borne  on  top  of  the  stems,  the  segments 
being  curled  back  as  in  other  species  of 
the  Turk's  Cap  section. 

Cultare  and  Propagation.- — L.  aupsT- 
bum  flourishes  in  moist  peaty  soil  with  a 
little  loam  and  leaf  mould,  and  should  be 
grown  and  increased  in  the  same  way  as 
its  relative  Ij.canadtfrws.  The  variety  coro- 
Unianiim  (also  known  as  L.  ajitamTuile 
and  L.  michauxianum)  comes  from  the 
S.  United  States,  and  is  a  much  dworfer 
plant  growing  oi^y  1-2  ft.  high,  with  fewer 
leaves,  and  flowers  like  those  of  the  tj^. 

L.  •ntchnenense.— An  elegant  Chinese 
Lily  1^-2  ft.  high,  with  slender  Seiible 
speckled  stems  furnished  with  numerous 
slender  leaves,  some  of  which  ore  about 
9  in.  long,  channelled  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  finely  speckled  all  over.  In 
July  from  1  to  7  flowera  {according  to  the 
vigour  of  the  plonta)  appear,  and  are  light 
orangB'ted  in  colour,  the  segments  being 
dotted  with  brown  in  the  centre.  L. 
ffiondi  and  L.  chiiiente,  fi-om  China,  both 


with   scarlet    flowers    and    with  lineu' 

leaves,  ore  closely  related  to  this  speeisB. 
CulUire  and  PropagaUon. — This  new 
species  flowered  for  the  first  time  in 
Paris  in  1897,  and  all  the  plants  then  in 
cultivation  had  been  raiaed  from  seeds- 
It  flourishea  in  sandy  loom,  peat,  and 
leaf  soil,  and  would  no  doubt  prove  as 
hardy  as  L.  tU/rinum  and  L.  tenioi/oUum, 
to  both  of  which  it  is  related.  It  may  be 
readily  raised  from  seeds,  which  are  freely 
produced  by  cultivated  plants.  Thej 
should  be  sown  when  ripe  in  cold  fr&mes, 
and  allowed  to  grow  for  a  year  before 
disturbing.  Afterwards  the  young  bolliE 
may  be  moved  annually  about  March  or 
April,  and  in  about  8-4  years  from  date 
of  sowing  will  produce  flowers.  The 
bulbs  are  said  to  be  unproductive  of  off- 
acta,  so  that  aeeds  seem  to  ba  the  beat 
method  of  il 


L.    tenuifoliom    {L.    Unifolium;    L. 

pumihim). — An  elegant  Siberian  epeoies 
with  smtdl  white  ovoid  bulbs,  and  stems 
12-18  in.  high,  thickly  covered,  eepeeiallj 
near  the  middle,  with  linear  grassy  leaves 
about  2  in.  long.  The  small  briUiont 
scarlet  flowers  droop  at  the  end  of  the 
stems  in  May  and  June,  but  they  are  not 
very  numerous,  and  sometimea  only  one. 
Culture  ttc.  as  above,  p.  B48.  This 
species  flouriahoa  in  light  sandy  loam  with 
a  little  peat  or  leaf 'Boil,  but  dreads  stagnant 
moisture  at  the  root.  Owing  to  its  early 
fiowering  the  blooms  are  apt  to  be  injnr^ 
by  spring  frosts,  and  should  be  protected 
with  a  light,  or  a,  screen  of  thin  canvas 
when  open,  if  at  all  neceasary.  Near  a 
aoutb  wall  in  masses  is  a  good  place  to 
grow  this  LUy. 

L.  testaceum  (L.  exceltum;  L.  I$a- 
hellinum). — A  stately  Lily  supposed  to  be 
a  hybrid  between  L.  caindidam  and  h. 
chidcedonicum,  having  slender  stems  5  to 
6  ft.  high,  densely  clothed  with  narrow 
leaves.  The  nodding  flowers  are  freely 
produced  in  the  summer  months,  6-12  in 
a  cluster,  and  of  a  beautiful  nankeen- 
yellow  or  apricot  colour,  the  refleied  s^- 
mentB  being  dotted  with  orange-red  and 
furnished  at  the  base  with  scarcely  noboe- 
able  papills9. 

Culture  ie.  as  above,  p.  843.  This 
ornamental  Lily  grows  freely  in  ordinary 
well -drained  garden  soil,  but  it  likes 
parUally  ahaded  places  tmd  should  not 
be  expMed  to  violent  winds. 
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I  (Tiger  Lily).  — A  weU: 
known  Japanese  and  Chinew  lalj  with 
rather  large  ovoid  wbitisli  bulbs,  and 
strong  purple-bla«k  downy  or  woolly 
Btema  2-4  ft.  high,  fumuhed  with  dork 
gloaay  ereen  linear  leavee,  in  the  axils  of 
which  bulbils  are  often  produced.  The 
Doddiog  or  drooping  Sowers  appear  from 
the  end  of  July  to  October  in  loose  deltoid 
raeeineH,  and  are  of  a  bright  deep  orange- 
red,  heavily  spotted  or  '  tigered '  with 
blaokish-purple.  They  are  S-4  in.  across, 
and  8-20  are  borne  in  a  truss,  making  a 
fine  display. 

There  are  a  few  varieties,  that  appro- 
priately soiled  ipIentJetu  being  probably 
the  beat.  It  often  reaches  a  height  of  7  ft., 
and  bears  as  msuiy  as  2S  flowersi  which 
are  not  only  larger  out  alfto  more  brightly 
coloured  and  more  heavily  blotched 
with  dark  purple  than  the  type.  Fortumei 
is  about  the  same  height  when  well  grown, 
and  flowers  rather  earlier  than  the  others. 
The  variety  Jtore  plena  is  readily  dis- 
tinguiahed  by  having  4-6  circles  of  petals 
instead  of  one,  eoloiired  and  spatted  hke 
the  ordinary  Tiger  LUy. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — All  the 
Tiger  Lihee  are  easilj  grown  in  wall- 
drained  sandy  loam  with  a  little  leaf 
mould,  or  a  top  dressing  of  well-rotted 
maanre  added.  An  open  but  sheltered 
and  partially  shaded  situation  suits  them 
best.  The  plants  are  readilv  increased  by 
oBaets  from  the  bulbs  and  by  the  bulbils 
from  the  axils  of  (be  leaves.  The  bulbils 
if  not  collected  will  drop  on  the  soil  and 
root.  By  sowing  in  oold  frames,  flowering 
bulbs  will  be  produced  in  about  8  years. 
The  full-grown  bulbs  should  be  planted 
A-9  in.  deep. 

L.  ■iinK.ll.tmn — Xlndor  this  name  are 
grouped  a  number  of  Lilies  of  garden 
origin,  probablj  hybrids  between  forms  of 
croeeuni,  elegant,  and  davurieum.  The 
prevailing  colours  ore  orange,  orango-red, 
apricot  Ac.,  some  varieties  being  wholly 
of  one  colour,  while  others  are  more  or 
less  heavily  blotched  and  spotted  with 
bla«kish  ■  purple.  Other  forms  in  this 
variable  group  are  puTictatum,  erectitm, 
graniMlorum,aiirantiaewm,  biligulatum, 
multijtorum,  fulgiduTn,  but  some  of  them 
are  interchangeable  with  forms  of  elega/n* 
and  croceum,  which  see. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 


with  narrow  linear  leaves  6-9  in.  long, 
and  ending  with  1-S  white  funnel-shaped 
flowers,  greenish  towards  the  baae  and 
very  sweetly  socntad.  The  form  known 
OS  ruperbwm  (or  suipftureuin)  has  large 
tubular  white  flowers,  tinged  with  yellow 
within,  and  suSused  with  rose  ontside. 

Ciiltwre  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  is  considered  too  tender  as  a  rule 
for  outdoor  cultivation,  but  it  may  be 
euooessfully  flowered  in  the  open  air 
in  tbe  southern  counties  during  the 
stimmer.  It  should  be  grown  in  a  deep 
well-drained  sandy  loom  and  leaf-soil, 
and  m^  be  protected  in  winter  with 
leaves,  litter  &o.  Mew  plants  may  be 
obtained  by  detaching  the  oSsete  from 
the  bulbs  in  autumn,  and  also  by  means 
of  the  bulbils  which  are  often  borne  in 
the  leaf  axila,  as  in  the  cose  of  L.  buZlyi- 
ferum,  L.  tigrmum,  and  a  few  others 
already  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages. 

L.  wuhiiigtoniannai.  —  A  beautifol 
CaUfomion  LUy  8-6  ft.  high,  with  whorls 
of  oblanoeolate  leaves  4-0  in.  long,  and 
terminal  racemes  of  more  or  less 
drooping  funnel-shaped  flowers,  8-4  in- 
long,  para  white,  tinged  with  purple  or 
lilac,  and  sweetly  scented.  The  variety 
purpareuvi  has  white  flowars  spotted 
with  red,  turning  pnrple  with  age. 
Rvbetcem  is  a  vigorous  form  beariujj 
12-15  flowers  in  a  truss  when  well  grown, 
at  flrst  white,  but  soon  becoming  sufiiised 
with  rosy-pink.  These  Lilies  are  best  in 
rich  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  soil  in  partially 
shaded  and  warm  situations.  Some 
years  ago  a  variety  named  '  Scott  Wilson' 
was  raised  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Wilson  of 
Waybridge  from  seeds  sown  in  1876.  It 
flowered  in  June  1881  and  bore  orange- 
yeUow  blooms  spotted  with  brown. 

Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  848.  Tbe 
Washington  LU^  will  thrive  in  good 
garden  soil,  but  it  is  apt  to  die  oat  after 
a  few  3'ears,  unless  it  is  oontinuously 
renewed  by  means  of  growing  on  the 
oSeets  or  seeds  whenever  obtainable. 
Good  drainage  of  the  soil  is  an  essential 
point  in  its  cultivation. 

FRITILUIRIA  (FairniABT).  —  A 
large  genus  of  bulbous  plants  with  simple 
leafy  st^ms  and  nodding  or  drooping 
Lily-lika  flowers.  -  Perianth  bell-ahapeil, 
consisting  of  6  nearly  equal  oblong  or 
ovate  segments,  each  with  a  ueotar- 
bearing  hollow  at  the  base  inside. 
Stamens    6,    hypcgynous,    or     slightly 
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adhering  to  the  bsee  of  the  aegmaata. 
Style  8-dott. 

Gultvre  and  Propagation. — There  are 
over  60  upeciee  of  Fritillorias  known,  all 
being,  natives  of  the  north  temperate 
zone ;  but  moat  of  them  although 
intereating  are  not  verf  showy  in  colour, 
and  are  therefore  not  bo  Ukelj  to  be 
grown  in  private  gardens  as  in  botanical 
collections.  The  more  showy  kinda  are 
suitable  for  tiie  flower  garden  and  roekerjr 
and  also  for  massing  on  graesy  banks  and 
slopes,  arranged  accoTcUng  to  height. 
Ordinary  good  garden  soil  will  anit  moat 
of  them,  and  the  bulba  may  remain  for 
several  years  without  being  lifted.  They 
prodaoe  offsets  freely  in  the  same  way  as 
Liliee,  and  by  this  means  new  plants  are 
obtauied.  The  foliage  should  be  allowed 
to  wither  before  the  plants  are  toaohed. 
Borne  kinds  also  ripen  aeeda.  These  may 
be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  light  sauc^ 
soil  in  pans  or  boxes  and  should  not  be 
disturbed  for  at  least  one  year.  The 
young  bulblets  are  then  given  a  little 
more  room,  and  so  on  every  year  until 
in  about  4  or  6  years  they  reach  the 
flowering  stage,  very  much  in  the  same 
way  as  Liliee. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more 
ahowy  kinds  suitable  tor  the  hardy  flower 
garden  :— 

F.  aurea. — A  Cilician  species  with 
rather  glauoous  stems  about  S  in.  high, 
and  linear  fleshy  somewhat  glaucous 
leaves  2-8  in.  long.  The  bright  yellow 
solitary  droopii^  bell  -  siu^d  flowers 
about  1  in.  deep  appear  in  spring,  andare 
sometimes    spotted    or    chequered    with 

Culture  ite,  as  above.  A  good  plant 
for  the  rock  garden. 


s  {Liliam  nigrum). 
Black  lAly.  —  A  distinct  species  &om 
Kamtschatca,  Siberia  &o.,  about  &  in.  high, 
with  lance-shaped  leaves,  the  lower  onea 
being  whorled,  the  upper  ones  opposite  or 
solitary.  The  bell-shaped  drooping  flowers 
appear  in  May  and  June,  and  are  of  a  deep 
blackish-red,  becoming  paler  towards  the 
base  of  the  oval  lanoe-ahaped  segments 
which  are  spotted  with  deep  purple. 

Culiure  Sc.  as  above.  Thia  grows 
best  in  moiat  peat  and  sandy  loam,  and 
requires  sheltered  nooks  in  the  rockery. 
The  bulbs  are  eaten  by  the  natives  in  a 


F.  delphinenais.  —  A  pretty  specieB 
from  the  Alps  of  Dauphiny,  6-12  in.  high, 
with  4-6  linear  or  obhmceolate  leaves 
and  solitary  vinous-purple  yellow -spotted 
flowers  drooping  from  the  top  of  the  stem. 
The  variety  Bv/mati  has  plum-coloured 
flowers  about  1  in.  deep,  chequered  with 
greenish -yellow ;  Moggridyei  ia  a  very 
handsome  variety  from  the  Maritime 
Alps,  where  it  flourishes  at  an  elevation 
of  SOOO-7000  ft.  It  has  large  cylindrical 
yellow  flowers,  drooping  like  bells,  and 
chequered  or  tessellated  inside  with 
browniah-orimson. 

Cultura  dc.  aa  above.  A  good  plant 
for  the  rook  garden  and  gntaey  alopea. 

F.  imperialis  {Crown  Imperial). — A 
vigorousandwell-knon-n plant 2-8  ft.  high, 
native  of  Persia,  with  broad  bright  shining 
green  wavy  leaves,  and  a  dense  cluster  <rf 
large  drooping  bell-ahaped  flowers  at  the 
top  of  the  stem,  which  is  surmounted  by 
a  tuft  of  leaves.  The  Sowers  appear  in 
April,  and  are  about  the  size  of  ordinary 
Tulips,  and  vary  in  colour  from  hrigl^ 
yellow  '  to  crimson.  This  variation  hai 
given  rise  to  many  namesof  forma:  hence 
we  find  Aurora,  oronzv  ■  orange;  laUa, 
yellow  ;  rubra  and  ruora  ma-xima,  red ; 
aiiTeo-margiitata,  having  the  leaves  edged 
with  yellow ;  Orange  Grown,  orange-red  ; 
BulplCarine,  orange ;  Slagiwaard,  large 
deep  red  flowers  on  flattened  or  fasciated 
stems.  There  ia  also  a  form  with  doable 
red  flowera. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Crown  Imperials  like  a  deep  rich  loamy 
aoil,  and  are  suitable  for  the  margins  of 
shrubberies.  Bower  borders  &c.  l%ey 
look  very  handsome  in  bloom,  but  they 
emit  snoh  a  strong  odour  when  cut  that 
they  are  known  m  some  parte  by  the 
appropriate  but  uncomplimentary  nsma 
of  '  Stink  Lilies.'  They  are  easily  in- 
creased by  means  of  ofbets. 

F.  Karelini  (BhinopetalutK  Earelinii. 
An  Asiatic  species  about  6  in.  high,  with 
broad  stem-clasping  leavee,  and  terminal 
racemes  of  nodding  bell-shaped  flowen 
about  1  inch  deep,  produced  late  in 
autumn  or  in  spring  according  to  the  time 
of  planting.  The  blossoms  are  pale  purple 
with  deeper  purple  spots  and  veins,  and 
a  greenish-yellow  nectaty -hollow  at  the 
base  of  each  segment. 

C-uUure  Sa.  aa  above.  It  tikes  lig^t 
well-drtuned  eoU,  and  is  suitable  for 
vann  comers  of  the  rookery. 
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F.  lutea.  —  A  Cauo&Bian  Hpeeies  6-12 
in.  high,  with  alternate  linear  Itinoe- 
ahaped  leaves,  and  solitary  drooping  yellow 
flowers  more  or  lees  tinged  with  purple, 
produced  in  April  and  May.  The  variety 
laUfolia  has  broader  leaves  than  the  type, 
the  upper  ones  being  opposite,  and  Uie 
tlowere  vary  in  colour  from  plum-purple 
to  pole  green  chequered  with  brown  or 
yellow. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

F.  Helei^^  {andka't  HeotQ.  — This 
distinct  and  pretty  epeciee  grovra  wild  in 
p«Tts  of  England  in  xaoisi  meadowe.  It  ie 
12-18  in.  high,  with  flat  Iniear  leaves  6-8 
in.  louff,  and  usually  solitary  floweie  1^  in. 
deep,  drooping  from  the  summit  in  April 
and  May,  and  beautifully  chequered  with 
light  or  dark  purple  or  a  yellowish -white 
ground.  There  are  white,  rosy,  and  pur- 
plish forms,  and  also  one  with  double 
Howers.  Nigra,  major,  pallida,  flamda, 
are  other  names  relating  to  colour  or  size, 

CuUure  ^c.  as  above.  The  Buake's 
Head  Fritillaiy  is  excellent  for  natura- 
lising in  grass— indeed  that  ie  its  natural 
place — but  in  the  garden  it  should  bo 
pluited  in  places  where  it  will  not  require 
moving  nntil  the  leaves  begin  to  fade. 
The  plants  may  also  be  groM-n  in  the 
rockery  and  flower  border.  Tn  Christ- 
church  meadows  at  Oxford,  which  are 
often  flooded  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
Cberwell,  some  thoasands  of  Snake's 
Head  Fritillaries  appear  year  after  year, 
and  have  a  wonderful  effect  when  in 
blossom. 

F.  pallidiflOfm.  —  A  beautiful  and  dis- 
tinot  Iberian  speoies  about  9  in.  high, 
having  la^  glaocous-blue  leaves  and  2-S 
yellow  Tulip-shaped  flowers  nodding  from 
the  end  of  the  stem,  and  beontifulty 
chequered  with  rose  or  purple  within. 

Culture  ie.  as  above. 

F.  pernca.  —  A  distinct  and  curious 
Persian  species  about  B  ft.  high,  with 
Hlightly  scented  deep  violet-blue  flowers. 
The  variety  minor  has  smaller  flowers  and 
protrading  stamens. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

F.  pndic*. — A  handsome  little  species, 
4-6  in.  hieh,  native  of  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains. It  has  erect  lineat  glaucous  leaves, 
and  produces  one  or  two  bright  yellow 
drooping  flowers  about  I  in.  deep  in 
April  and  May. 

Culture  do.  as  above.    A  pretty  plant 


for  warm  nooks  in  the  rookery,  or  grown 
in  pots  it  is  useful  for  cold  gieenhouses. 

F.  Fecnrra.  —  A  distinct  Californian 
species  with  slender  purpliah  stems  about 
2  ft,  high,  remarkable  for  its  bright  orange- 
soarlet  flowers,  with  refloied  segments, 
the  inner  surface  being  yellow  and  blotched 
with  purple.  The  drooping  flowers  appear 
in  Afoil  and  May,  and  sometimes  as  many 
as  nine  are  borne  coi  one  stem. 

CuUure  Sc.  as  above.  This  speoies 
is  rather  tender  and  requires  protection 
with  leaves,  straw  &a.  in  winter.  Warm 
sunny  spots  and  rich  sandy  loam  appear 
to  suit  it  best. 

F.  Sewerowt  {Korolktnoia  Sewerowi^. 
A  curious  speoies  about  IB  in.  high,  native 
of  Turkestan.  It  has  round  glauaons 
stems  and  oblong  leaves,  rather  glaucous 
when  young.  The  drooping  flowers  are 
borne  in  loose  racemes,  and  are  of  a  lurid 
or  pium-purple  outside,  with  a  glanoous 
hue,  and  greenish-yellow  within,  without 
any  markings.  There  is  a  varie^  caUed 
bieoloT,  with  pale  olive -green  flowers 
having  a  brownuh  crescent. shaped  blotch 
at  the  base  of  each  segment. 

Culture  dc.  as  above, 

F.  WalnjewL— Also  a  native  of  Turke- 
stan, about  1  ft.  high,  with  linear  leaves 
tapering  into  a  tendril  like  those  of  F.  ver- 
ticillata,  and  large  solitary  silvery-grey 
flowers,  washed  with  purple -brown  or 
blood-red  within  and  spotted  with  white. 

CuUure  dc.  as  above. 

The  following  less  ehowy  spedee  and 
varieties  are  in  cultivation,  and  a  list  of 
them  may  be  useful  for  referenoe. 

Acmopetaia,  purple  and  greenish. 
Asia  Minor ;  ArmeTia,  soft  yellow.  Ar- 
menia; Airopurpurea,  maroon,  spotted 
yellow.  N.W.  America  ;  Biflora,  yellow, 
marbled  black.  California ;  Bommtill&ri, 
golden  yellow.  Asia  Minor;  Bueharica, 
white,  tinged  with  green  or  purple.  Bul- 
garia; BuTTieti,  brownish. red  chequered 
with  white.  8.  Europe;  Califomiea, 
maroon -yellow,  flaked  erimson.  CaJifomia; 
Can aiieula/a, purple.  Kurdistan;  Cifrino, 
green,  shaded  citron-yellow.  Asia  Minor  ; 
Cantttrla,  remarkable  for  having  the  petals 
united  instead  of  free,  white;  DatyphyUa 
and  Ehrharti,  purple  and  yellow.  Greece ; 
Qrieca,  dark  rose,  edged  green.  Oreeoe; 
Sericaulia,  dark  purple.  Asia  Minor; 
intioiverata,  plum -purple.  Maritime  Alps ; 
Laneeolata,    purple,    chequered    yellow. 
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N.'W.  America;  Libanofica,  bronze  and 
olive.  Sjria ;  Liliacea,  white  outside, 
green  within.  C&tifomia ;  Lusitanica, 
soft  yellow.  Portugal ;  Meleagroidet, 
dark  pnrple.  Altai  MtB. ;  Oranentit, 
bright  pnrple  and  yellow.  Algiers ; 
Pontica,  yeUow-green  fluahed  rose,  green- 
spotted  ingide.  Asia  Minor ;  Pyrenaica, 
deep  purple,  yellow  tnaide.  Pyrenees; 
Baadeana,  greenish  -  yellow  like  im- 
periaUs.  Central  Asia ;  Rutkenica,  deep 
violet -purple.  Caucasus  ;  Tenelia,  yellow- 
iah,  chequered  purple-brown.  Europe ; 
Thunbergi,  white.  Japan;  TuKpifolia, 
glaneoua-blue.  Enrdistan ;  Vertir.illaia, 
whitish -green,  spotted  purple  inside. 
Siberia;  WkitMli,  (folden-yellow.  Asia 
Minor;  Zagnca,  lund  purple,  glaucous 
outside.    Peraia. 

TULIPA  (Tdlip).— A  genns  of  beauti- 
ful and  easily  recognised  plants  having 
tunioated  brown-skinned  bulbs,  broad  or 
linear  leaves,  and  simple  erect  scapes  end- 
ing in  one,  or  rarely  2-8  erect  or  very 
rarely  nodding  flowers.  The  bell-shaped, 
cnp-like,  or  somewhat  fuonel-ahaped  peri- 
anth consists  of  6  distinct  more  or  less 
highly  coloured  segments,  quite  free  and 
arranged  in  2  circles  of  8  each.  Stamens  6, 
hypogynous,  shorter  than  the  segments. 
Stigma  sesaile,  8-tobed.  Capsule  3-celted, 
mar^- seeded. 

The  Tulip  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
best  and  moat  brilliant  flowers  for  the 
hardy  flower  garden  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer  months-  Some  of  the 
sorts  begin  to  bloom  as  the  last  of  the 
earlier  Daffodils  are  disappearing,  and  it  is 
often  well  into  May  and  June  before  the  last 
Tulip  begins  to  fade.  The  garden  forms, 
especially  the  clear  self-coloured  ones, 
are  bo  rich,  brilliant,  and  diverse  in  colour 
that  they  should  be  grown  in  as  large 
quantities  as  space  will  allow.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  bulbs  can  now  be  purchased 
lor  the  same  price  that  was  often  willingly 
given  for  a  single  bulb  in  the  days  of  the 
Tulip  craze  in  the  ITth  century— a 
eraze  that  eventually  ruined  many  who 
trafficked  in  Tulips  as  if  they  were  atocks 
and  shares,  and  who  really  cared  little  or 
nothing  for  their  natural  beauty.  The 
individual  blooms  last  a  long  time  in 
perfection,  and  are  valuable  for  cutting 
for  floral  decorations  ke.  They  are 
always  best  cut  early  in  the  morning 
before  the  sun  causes  tiiem  to  expand,  and 
when   the- petals  are  more  or  lesa  con- 


tracted into  a  point.  This  is  only  a  detail, 
but  it  ia  an  important  one  where  a  l&rge 
number  of  cut  flowers  are  uaed. 

Culture  and  Propagation,  —  Tulips 
flourish  in  all  good  guden  soils  rich  in 
humus  and  weU-drained.  Fresh  manure 
should  be  avoided,  and  if  the  beds  ace 
laiaed  drainage  will  be  improved.  The 
bulbs  may  be  planted  about  4-6  in.  deep, 
and  as  But  apart.  From  the  end  of 
September  to  November  is  the  beat  time 
for  planting.  The  bulbs  may  be  inserted 
in  holes  made  with  a  bluntish  dibber  that 
will  not  Ko  beyond  the  depth  required,  or 
open  drills  may  be  drawn,  and  covered  in 
after  planting. 

Although  a  patch  of  mixed  Tulip*  looks 
very  bandaome  owing  to  the  various 
colours,  on  the  whole  finer  effects  are 
obtained  by  keeping  each  variety  by  itself. 
Some  have  long  stems  and  some  abort, 
while  others  are  intermediate  in  hei^t, 
and  if  planted  without  regard  to  this  Het 
the  result  ia  uneven  and  defective.  Two 
or  even  three  kinds  may  bo  used  in  the 
same  bed,  and  where  known,  the  taller 
stenmsed  kinds  should  be  planted  in  the 
centre  and  the  shorter  near  the  edge-  In 
the  case  of  mixed  varieties  it  is  a  safe  rale 
to  plant  the  largest  and  finest  bulbs  in  the 
centre,  as  they  are  most  likely  to  throw-up 
tall  vigorous  scapes. 

Warm  sunny  aituationa  sheltered  from 
violent  winds  and  from  the  north  and 
east  are  the  best  for  Tulips,  but  otherwise 
they  like  an  open  airy  place.  They  should 
never  be  planted  imder  trees,  near  walls, 
or  in  deep  shade.  After  planting  the  soil 
may  be  covered  with  such  plants  as 
Forget  -  mo  -  not,  Silene,  Polyanthuses, 
Primroses,  Pansies  and  Violeta,  mossy 
Saxifrages,  but  if  the  bulbs  are  not  put 
into  the  ground  until  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber it  will  be  rather  loo  late  to  move  some 
of  these,  especially  if  the  weather  is  un- 
favoivable.  A  top-dressing  of  well-rotted 
manure  in  winter  will  benefit  the  bulbs 
and  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds. 
Where  this  is  considered  too  unsightly,  > 
layer  of  coco-nut  fibre  will  give  the  Tulip 
beds  a  neat  clean  appearance,  and  mske 
an  excellent  background  for  the  flowers 
and  foliage  later  on. 

Tulips  may  be  increased  by  offsets  and 
seeds.  Some  kinds  seldom  or  never  pro- 
duce offsets,  and  in  such  cases  seeds  alone 
if  obtainable  must  be  used  to  increase  the 

As  the  vegetaUon  of  a  Tulip  diflen 
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belonging  to  the  Lily  order,  it  deserves 
mention.  The  bulb  pliuited  in  the  autumn 
is  not  that  which  ia  lifted  the  following 
June  or  July.  The  original  bulb  has 
vanished  in  producing  leaves,  flowers, 
□e\t  year's  bulb,  and  offsets ;  hence  ther« 
is  no  strain  upon  it  when  allowing  the 
flower  to  wither  and  prodace  seeds.  The 
bulb  for  the  second  season  is  usually  Ailly 
formed  with  roots  of  its  own  almost  by 
the  time  its  parent  begins  to  flower.  From 
its  side  is  produced  a  smaller  bulb  oi  oflset, 
and  this  two  years  later  becomes  a  flowei 


holds  good  with  other  bulbous  plants, 
namely,  that  of  allowing  the  leaves  to 
wither   before   hfling   the    bulbs,   is    not 


passed  from  a  state  of  perfection,  whether 
the  leaves  ace  green  or  not.  Of  course 
when  seeds  are  required  the  plants  must 
not  be  disturbed  untU  the  seed-pod  has 
thoroughly  ripened. 

Tulips  may  be  left  in  the  soil  for  two 
or  more  years,  and  may  be  top-planted 
with  annuals  like  China  Asters,  French 
and  Airioan  Marigolds,  Clarkias,  Oaillardias 
kc;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  better  to  lift  them 
annually  after  flowering  is  over.  It  lifted 
while  uie  leaves  are  still  green,  the  new 
bnlbs  retain  their  beautifid  deep  brown 
skin,  but  if  the  operation  is  delayed  until 
the  foliage  has  vanished,  the  bulbs  have 
to  be  handled  more  oarefully,  otherwise 
their  aldns  will  pee!  off  readily  leaving  the 
white  flesh  of  the  bulbs  exposed.  Idttle 
or  no  harm,  however,  is  caused  thereby. 
The  bulbs  which  are  to  flower  the  follow- 
ing season  should  be  cleaned  and  stored 
on  dry  shelves  in  cool  oi^  sheds  or  other 
places  free  from  rats  and  mice  until  the 
autumn.  Anf  offsets  that  are  produced 
may  be  detached  and  planted  as  early  as 
possible  in  specially  prepared  beds  by 
themselves,  where  they  may  be  either  left 
till  they  bloom  two  years  afterwards,  or 
token  up  the  foUowing  year,  and  planted 
in  the  ordinary  way  in  autumn. 

8KBI>LIHa  Tuups 

Baisiiig  Tulips  fivnn  seeds  is  a  slow 
but  interesting  process  and  presents  no 
great  difficulty.  The  seeds  may  be  sown 
BB  soon  as  ripe  very  thinly  in  the  open 
border  in  a  specially  prepared  bed.  The 
seeds  do  not  germinate  until  the  foUovring 


sprinK,  and  time  is  saved  if  the  young 

Cits  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  seed- 
until  Uiey  Sower.  When  sowing  the 
seeds  plenty  of  space  should  be  therefore 
left  for  the  poduction  of  offlets,  or 
'droppers,'  and  4r-6  years  may  dapse 
before  the  first  flowers  appear.  A  onrious 
fact  in  connection  with  the  flowers  of 
seedling  Tulips  is  tliat  they  are  always  of 
one  uniform  colour,  although  the  seeds 
may  have  been  saved  &om  flowers  beauti- 
fully feathered  and  flamed  and  with  two 
or  three  distinct  colours.  Seedling  Tulips 
are  called  '  breeders  '  or  '  mother  Tuhps  ' 
by  florists,  and  they  retain  the  name  bo 
long  as  the  flowers  remain  of  one  colour. 
They  may,  however,  at  any  time  '  break ' 
away  into  beautifully  feathered  and  flamed 
flowers.  They  are  then  said  to  be  ■  recti- 
fied '  or  '  broken.'  Having  reached  this 
stage  florists  split  these  '  rectified  '  Tulips 
into  two  groups,  viz.  those  having  a  pure 
white  centre,  iyaee,  or  ground,  and  those 
having  a  pure  yellow  one.  Those  having 
a  white  base,  and  the  purer  the  white  the 
better,  are  divided  into  two  sections;  (1) 
Botei,  in  which  the  flowers  may  be  of 
delicate  pink,  rose,  scarlet,  cerise,  crimson, 
and  intermediate  shades  of  colour ;  and 
(2)  ByblcemeTis,  in  which  the  flowers  may 
be  shades  of  pale  lilac,  lavender,  violet, 
purple,  brown,  and  block,  and  the  deeper 
and  blocker  in  colour  they  ore  the  better. 
Tnlips  having  a  yellow  base  or  centre 
oonsist  of  one  class  onlv  oalled  Bitarret, 
and  their  Sowers  may  be  oronge,  soarlet, 
crimson,  block,  brown  ko. 

.  All  '  rectified  '  Tulips,  whether  '  roses,' 
'  byblcemens,'  or  '  bizarres,'  have  the 
petals  either  '  feathered '  or  '  flamed,'  and 
thus  ore  readily  distLnguished  from  the 
self-colonred  bi«eder  Tulips.  This  Utter 
group,  however,  oan  easily  be  fitted  into 
any  of  the  three  groups  mentioned  by  the 
white  colour  or  yellow  centre,  and  the 
prevailing  colour  of  the  flowers,  as  stated 
under  each. 

A  '  feathered  '  Tulip  is  one  in  which 
the  colour  is  beautifully  pencilled  and 
teothered  round  the  edges  only  of  eoch 
petal,  thns  producing  a  light  and  graceful 
effect.  When  the  feathering  is  broken, 
splashed,  or  confused,  it  is  a  defect. 

A  '  flamed  '  TuKp  is  beautifuUv  pen- 
cilled like  the  feathered  gronp,  out  is 
distinguished  from  it  by  having  strong 
and  brilliant  streaks,  b^ds,  or  flames  of 
a  distinct  colour  shooting  up  the  centee 
from   near   the    base,  and   forking    oat 
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towftrds  eaob  feftther«d  edge.  The 
'  flimtiDg '  and  '  fefttheriug '  would  be 
well  blended,  bnt  alwftja  kBTisg  the 
ground  ooloor  pore  and  clear  between 
them. 

These  are  the  real  florist's  Tulipe,  ae 
diBtinguiBhed  from  the  bedding,  Darwin, 
and  Parrot  TnUps.  The;  are  mnch 
dearer  than  these,  and  reqmre  a  good  de^ 
of  skill  and  oarefnl  cultivation  to  bring 
them  to  perfection,  that  is,  to  the  state  ai 
laid  down  by  memben  of  the  National 
Tulip  Society.  Years  ago  these  Tulips 
were  very  populsr,  and  almost  every 
village  had  its  Tulip  Society.  Now,  how- 
ever, there  are  very  few  who  retain  the  old 
love  for  producing  this  partionlor  olaas  of 
Tnlip,  and  they  ore  mostly  oonfined  to 
Lancashire,  Torkshire,  and  Notts. 

The  Bev.  F.  D.  Homer,  a  successful 
and  enthudastio  cnltivator,  has  defined  a 
good  florist's  Tulip  ae  one  having  a  round 
cap-shaped  flower,  with  a  good  shoulder, 
and  petals  level  at  the  top,  neither  reflex- 
ing  outwards,  nor  carving  inwards  at 
their  upper  edges.  The  base  of  the  cup 
inside  must  be  white  or  yellow,  according 
to  the  class,  and  free  from  any  stain ;  and 
the  filaments,  upon  which  sii  bold  black 
anthers  stand,  must  be  pure  aa  the 
ground  colour.  The  petals  should  be 
smooth  on  the  edge  and  of  good  eub- 
stonoe,  that  their  colours  may  appear 
dense,  and  the  flower  keep  its  ^lape. 
Breadth  of  petal  is  a  most  valuable 
property,  otherwise  the  flower,  as  it 
expands  and  grows,  would  show  stripe 
of  daylight  tlurougb  the  base  of  the 
cup,  a  deadly  fault  known  technically  as 
'quartering.' 

Of  course  there  ore  all  kinds  of  mii- 
tnres  even  among  the  florist's  varieties, 
and  Boses,  Bizarrea,  and  Byblcemens  get 
mised  ap  with  each  other,  causing  pecu- 
liar combinations.  Prom  a  flower-garden 
Kint  of  view,  probably  the  '  breeder ' 
ilips  are  most  effective  on  account  of 
their  bright  uniform  colours,  but  any  one 
seeing  a  -fine  show  of  the  best  florist's 
varieties  in  May  is  not  likely  to  forget 
their  beautiful  shape  and  colouring. 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  the 
Tulips  used  for  the  outdoor  garden,  after 
whieh  will  be  found  descriptions  of  the 
natural  species.  Many  of  the  kinds  men- 
tioned below  are  imported  by  the  million 
from  Holland  every  antumn,  and  ace 
extensively  grown  in  hothouses  for  winter 
deoontions. 


1.  Flosist's  TmjFs 


Adonit,  purple  and  blaek  on  white; 
Agjiea,  dork  porple  on  white;  Beatif, 
bnlliant  purple  on  white,  dwarf;  Bienfail 
Ineotti/paToile,  purple,  black  on  white ; 
Black  Diamond,  glittering  blaok  on  white, 
tall ;  Da/oid  Jackion,  block  on  white, 
oolour  heavy ;  Ducheat  of  SuOierland, 
lilao   on   whitis;   Friar   Tuck,  porple  on  I 

white,  markings  very  fine ;  George  Hard-  ' 

■wicke,  violet  and  glistening  black  on 
white ;  Olory  of  Sf-akehili,  rich  purple  on 
white,  large  flower ;  Holmei'  King,  verr 
faintly  marked,  pale  lilac  on  whitfi,  t^ 
and  large-flowered  ;  King  of  ttu  Univerir, 
fine  large  flower,  black  on  white ;  Lord 
Denman,  puce- purple  on  white,  flowers 
beaatifully  marked,  a  grand  variety  for 
mossing  in  beds  and  borders ;  Mrt.  Jaek- 
ton,  black  on  white,  fine  short-petollsd 
flower ;  Mr*.  Pickereli,  deep  pinm-ptuple 
on  white ;  Pandora,  fine  heavy  violet  beam 
on  white  ground,  pretty ;  Piek-me-^ut, 
shining  chocolate-crimson  on  white,  with 
glittering  white  base ;  Prinee  LwpM., 
rosy-purple  on  white;  Prineeat  Boifal, 
crimson-black  on  white,  late ;  Proterpint, 
lightly  feathered  black  on  white,  of  perfect 
form ;  Queen  of  May,  dork  crimson  on 
white ;  Snlvator  Boia,  purple-black  on 
white ;  Tali»man,  violet-black  on  white ; 
Wedding  Goait  feathered  black  on  a 
dazKling  white  ground. 


Adonia,  rich  violet- purpl o ;  Agnea,  rich 
purple ;  Athimole't  114,  tig^t  heliotrope. 
champagne- glass- shaped  ;  Oeorge  Hard- 
wicke,  deep  heliotrope;  Olory  of  Stakr- 
hiU,  deep  red-purple,  large  flower ;  Leaek't 
No.  1,  pale  lilac,  of  beautiful  form; 
Leach'i  No.  2,  dark  purple ;  Marlin'i 
IIT,  flne  soft  heliotrope,  extra  fine ;  Uta* 
Fo»Ur,  lilac,  flashed  fawn,  distinct;  Mia* 
Hardy,  light  purple,  largo  flower ;  Muaie. 
large  purple,  of  ^ne  form,  very  handsome; 
Philip  I.,  lovely  hehotrope,  of  fine  form : 
Storeft  No.  19,  deep  purple-;  iTaliavuui. 
slaty  purple. 

'  Roses  '—Rectified 

Aglaia,  rose  on  white ;  Alice,  arimson- 

rose   on   white,   dwarf;    Atuutaaia,   rich 

crimson  on  white,  tall ;  AnnU  Mc&rrgor, 

brilliant  rose-soarlet  on  white ;  Comte  de 
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Vergennti,  toBy-pnrple  on  white ;  Flora 
Mefvar,  brilliuit  roBe-sonrlet  (nt  white ; 
Heroine,  deep  rose  oa  white ;  Industry, 
bright  Hoarlet-ceriHe  on  white ;  Kala 
Connor,  fentberad  roee  on  white;  Lord 
Derby,  brilUftnt  roae-scarlet  on  white ; 
Mabel,  be&iitiM  rose  on  white ;  liodettg, 
beantiful  soft  rose  on  white;  Mr*.  Lee, 
feathered,  rich  seorlet-cetiee  on  white; 
Bytph,  roM  on  white ;  Triompke  Soj/ale, 
deep  roee  on  white. 

'  RoKS  * — Breeders  or  SelT-Coloured 

Annie  IfcOregor,  deep  rose-seorlet ; 
Eepworlh'»  Bote,  beautiAil  light  roee; 
ItMottry,  intense  so^et-oeriee ;  Kale 
Connor,  lovely  clear  soft  loae;  Ladij 
ConMtance  Oroevenor,  lovely  eetiBe-roae 
colour ;  Lord  Derby,  briUiant  roae-BCtalet ; 
Mabel,  beaatiful  soft  rose ;  Modetty,  clear 
rose;  Bote  Hill,  deep  oarmine-roBe,  large 
daisling  white  base. 

■  Bizaires  '—Rectified 
Accuracy,  maroon-brown  on  gold ; 
Ajax,  rich  chocolate  on  yellow  ;  Cahpk, 
black  on  lemon,  very  decorative ;  Colbert, 
otaocolate  on  bright  golden -yellow,  dwarf; 
Criterion,  deep  maroon  on  gold;  Dr. 
CoUneo,  rich  orange  on  bright  lemon, 
dwarf;  Dr.  Hardy,  dark  scarlet  on  bright 
orange-yellow  ;  Dr.  Htitoheon,  dark  cno- 
eolate  on  yeUow ;  Duke  of  Devonahire, 
chocolate -black  on  lemon,  large  showy 
decorative  variety ;  Eaeelrior,  chocolate 
on  yellow  ;  Qeorge  Sayward,  nob  crim- 
Bon-maroon  on  gold,  a  grand  bedder; 
Ooldcup,  brown  on  gold ;  Ja/mea  Wild, 
black  on  lemon,  handsome  ;  John  Heap, 
blight  red-brown  o;i  yellow ;  Lord  Lilford, 
dark  chocolate  on  yellow;  LordFrederich 
Cav&ndith,  bright  mahogany  on  gold ; 
Lo^d  Stanley,  mahogany -crimson  on  yel- 
low, short  broad-petiJled  perfectly  formed 
flower  i  Major  Chard,  red-broWn  on 
orange -yellow ;  Matterpiece,  black  on 
yellow ;  Michael  Angela,  maroon-blsok 
oa  canary- yellow ;  Mr.  Pickwielt,  maroon- 
brown  on  pale  yellow ;  Pilot,  deep  brick- 
red  on  yellow;  Btchard  Yatea,  acarlet- 
maroon  on  gold,  very  prettily  marked 
flower  i  ■Samwei  Barlcno,  glowing  scarlet- 
crimson  on  gltltering  golden  ground;  iStr 
Joseph  Paxton,  handsome  maroon-black 
on  lemon ;  Sir  Moaet  Montefiore,  hand- 
some daik  brown  on  gold  ;  Sir  W.  Hard- 
inge,  handsome  heavy  brown'  beam  on 
bright  lemon  ground ;  Sttlphur,  mahogany- 


brown  on  yellow,  delightfully  sweet- 
scented  ;  Sv/nheam,  chocolate-browa  on 
gold,  dwarf;  Tippoo  Tih,  very  distinct, 
with  broad  ohooolate -black  beam  on 
leraon-yellow  ground;  William  Wilton, 
oriznson- bronze  on  yellow. 

'  Bixsrrea  '—Breeders  or  Self-Coloured 


Criterion, 

Sardy,  -rich  mahogany -brown,  a  hand- 
some flower;  ifzeelnor,  self -brown ;  Qold- 
fi/nder,  bright  scarlet,  clear  rich  yellow 
base  ;  Helen  Fawcetl,  maroon-brown,  fine 
short-petslled  variety ;  Ja/mee  Wild,  deep 
olive-brown,  very  handsome  ;  John  Heap, 
bright  orange- scarlet,  edged  gold ;  King, 
dark  maroon- brown,  large  and  handsome ; 
Lord  Fredericlc  Cavend/iah,  bright  ma- 
hogany-brown, large  and  handsome  ;  Lord 
Stanley,  rich  deep  rasroon,  short -petalled 
flower,  of  fine  form ;  Matttrpieee,  golden. 
brown ;  BicJiard  Yatei,  a  very  pretty 
scarlet-maroon ;  8a/m  Barlow,  large  rich 
mahogany-brown ;  Sir  Joteph  Paxton, 
dark  chocolate-brown ;  Storet't  No.  1, 
mahogany-brown,  small  flower,  strongly 
bee -bread -scented ;  Sulphur,  light  olive- 
brown,  an  testhetio  shade,  vei^  sweetly 
scented;  William  Lea,  rich  glossy 
maroon-black,  very  handsome ;  WilUam 
Mellor,  light  brown ;  William  Wilton, 
golden- brown. 

2.  Bessino  Tuups 
This  popular  cIobb  of  Tulips  has  been 
derived  chiefly  £rom  T.  geeTieriatia,tish&ve 
also  the  florist's  Tulips  above  described. 
They  may  be  grown  in  beds  or  borders  in 
large  masses,  &b  bolbs  being  4-6  in.  apart, 
to  obtain  the  finest  efiecl.  Some  of  the 
earlier  flowering  kinds  like  Due  van  That 
are  supposed  to  have  descended  froiu 
T.  auaveolent,  but  they  cannot  compare 
in  size,  beauty,  or  colour  with  those  from 
T,  gemeria/Tia,  As  it  is  very  often 
required  to  plant  Tulips  according  to  their 
colours,  the  varieties  have  been  grouped 
thus  for  the  sake  of  convenient  reference, 
the  single  and  double  varieties  being  kept 
distinct  from  each  other.  Their  culture 
and  propagation  are  as  described  above, 
p.  660. 

SiNOLB   TULIPB 

Scarlet,  Bote,  Criwwon,  and  Pink 
shades. — Adelaine,  Artas,  Bacchus,  Belle 
Alliance,  Couleur  de   Cardinal,   Crimson 
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King  (Roi  CtomoiM),  De  Eeyzer,  Doe  van 
Thol  (eoarlet,  rose,  and  crimson  Btudes), 
Cusart,  Jnles  Jaain,  La  Biante,  he 
Uatelaa,  Maos,  Miianda,  Fottebakker 
(scarlet),  PrinoesB  WilheJauiia,  Proseq>iiie, 
Baohel  Bnisch,  Rembrandt,  Bosamimdi 
Hnykraan,  Rose  Aplatie,  Rose  Brillante, 
Roie  Lnisante,  Rose  de  Provence,  Rose 
Oris  de  lin,  Rose  Qneen,  Rose  Tendre, 
Samson,  Scarlet  Beaatj,  Stanley 
(Cramoiflie  ponrpre).  Van  Berghem, 
Vermilion  Brilliant,  Vesuvius. 

Natural  Speeiet.  —  Carinata  rubra, 
Eiohleri,  elegtuis,  Qesneriaoa,  Oreigi, 
fulgens,  Hageri,  maoTwpeila,  macolata, 
Di&eri,  daminanniana,  kolpaJrowskjona, 
Korolkawi,  lanata,  linifolia,  Ooolus  SoUb, 
ostrowskiana,  montana,  undulatifolia. 

Orange,  BrovmUh,  and  Terra  Coila 
(hoife*.  —  Cardinal's  Hat,  Commandant, 
Due  van  Tbol  (orange),  Leonardo  da 
Viooi,  Prince  of  Austria,  Thomas 
Moore. 

Yellow  Shadei.  —  Ronton  d'Or, 
California,  Canary  Bird,  Cbiysolora, 
Dnc  d'Orange,  Oold  Finch,  Golden 
Crown,  King  of  the  Yellows,  Mon  Tr^Bor, 
Ophir  d'Or.  Pottebakker  (yellow).  Prince 
de  Ligne,  Yellow  Prince. 

Natural  gpeoita,  —  Balalini,  flava, 
lumalayensis,  billietiana,  Didieri  var. 
Eeeeelnngi,  Orphanidea,  retroflesa,  syl- 

White,  or  Bhuh.  —  Albion  (White 
Hawk),  Alba  regalis,  Comte  de  Mirabean, 
GrootmeiBter  van  Maltha,  Jaoht  van 
Delft,  Jacoba  van  Beyeren  (White  Swan), 
Jan  Steen,  Joost  van  Vondel,  La  Laiti^re, 
La  Beine,  L'lmmacnl^e,  Nelly,  Pax  alba, 
Pigeon,  Pottebakker  (white).  Princess 
Marianne,  White  Swan. 

Natural  »p«ctc».^ChiBiana. 

Purple  and  Violet  shades. — Eleonora, 
Moli^re,  Paul  Moreelae,  Potter,  Purple 
Crown,  Tan  der  Neer,  Wouverman, 
Queen  of  the  Violets  (President  Lincoln), 

Shade*  of  Red,  Boae,  Pink,  or  VioUf, 
amd  White.  —  Admiral  Reinier,  Alida 
Maria,  Belle  Lieetce,  Bride  of  Haarlem, 
Cerise  Qrindelin,  Cameleon,  Cottage  Maid, 
Oouleur  poncean,  Bonna  Maria,  Qlobe 
de  Rigaut,  Joost  van  Vondel,  Roi  Pepin, 
Spaandonk,  Standard  Royal  (silver), 
Wapen  van  Leiden,  Zomerachoon. 

Red  and  Teliow.  —  Brutne,  Duo  de 
Berlin,  Dnehesse  de  Parma,  Duo  Major, 
Eeizerekroon  (Qrand  Dnc),  Standard 
Royal  (golden). 

Natural  tpeeiei. — Soaveolens. 


DOUBLS  TUUFS 

Scarlet  and  Crimton  thadei. — Agnea, 
Arabella,  Imperator  Rnbrormn,  Lady 
Grandieson,  Le  Matador,  Psony  Red, 
Rei    Rnbrorum,    Rose    Crown,     Rubra 


Pink  and  Rote  ihades.  —  Ai«be1Ia, 
Couronne  des  Roses,  Le  Blason,  Lneretia, 
Murillo,  Budiaei,  Bose  Aimable,  Rose 
d'Amour,  Suvator  Bosa. 

White.  —  Alba  maxima,  Blanche 
h&tive.  Grand  Vainqneur,  La  Caadenr, 
Rose  Blanche. 

Red  and  Yellow. — Doc  de  Bordeaux, 
Duo  van  Tholl,  Gloria  Salis,  Helian- 
tfauB,  Peony  Gold,  Regina  Rabnwnnt, 
Titian,  Toumesol,  Velvet  Gam,  Prin- 
cess Alexandra,  Admiral  KingBbergen, 
Buonaparte. 

Orange  or  Yeilow  ihadei. — Couionne 
d'Or,  Mianlus,  Toumesol,  Leonardo  da 
Vinoi,  Yellow  Rose,  Miroir. 

FariotM.^Bakker  or  Brown  Toameaol 
(brown  and  yellow),  Couaine  and  Turban 
Violet  (violet),  Bnke  of  York  (carmine 
and  white),  Gria  de  lin  pale  {viidet  and 
white),  Purple  Crown  (deep  purple). 
Queen  Victoria  (purple -red),  Boaina 
(semi-double  pink),  Wilhehn  HI.  (orange- 
scarlet),  Blue  Flag  (violet-blue).  La  Bdle 
Alliance  (blue  and  white),  Rhinoceroe 
(roey-violet), 

white,  with  Bed,  Grimton  Sc. 
»hadee.  —  Couronne  impdriale,  Glorioea, 
Heroulea,  Maiiage  de  ma  fille. 

8.  Pailbot  or  Diia<mm  Tdufb 
These  remarkable  flowers  are  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  carious  green  and 
yellow  striped  T.  virid^flora,  and  ate 
easily  recogniBod  on  aooonnt  of  their 
peculiar  and  richly  colonred  flowers,  the 
petals  of  which  are  cut  and  slashed  into 
fiintastio  shapes.  They  make  a  brilliant 
display  in  the  garden  with  their  glowing 
scarlet  and  yellow  flowers.  Unlise  moat 
of  the  Bedding  varieties  they  cannot 
be  forced  into  early  flower  by  heat 
They  are  also  somewhat  uncertain  in 
flowering,  and  to  avoid  disappointment, 
aa  well  as  gaps  in  the  border,  it  is  welt 
to  plant  tfaem  rather  closely,  say  2-3  In. 

The  following  are  the  principal  vwe- 
ties,  sold  either  separately  or  mixed. 

Admiraat  van  Contt^linopel,  ^oairy 
red,  shaded  and  tipped  with  orange; 
Aiiirantiaau/m,  extra  fine  orutge;    Cafi 
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BruUe,  duk  brown;  Couleur  eh  Cafi 
(Coff«e  Colour),  brown  and  deep  yellow ; 
Crimton  Beauty,  deep  orimBOii,  with 
blaok  mwkinga ;  Vire  King,  dftik  Boorlat, 
Btriped  gold ;  Lute<t  Uofor,  yellow,  fine  ; 
Perfecta,  Ttjlow  and  scarlet;  SuAra  et 
Iiutea,  rod  and  yellow ;  Rubra  Major, 
scarlet,  extra  fine,  true. 

4.  Dabwin  Tdufs 

These  are  really  eelf-ooloured  forme 
of  T.  gettuiriatia,  and  are  oonsidered  by 
many  superior  to  the  '  Breeder '  Tolips 
on  ooooont  of  their  more  brilliant  oolowra 
and  the  ebape  oaA  rIzb  of  the  bloesoma. 
The  strain  waa  raised  by  a  Flemish 
amatenr.  The  stalks  average  18-24  in. 
hi^,  and  the  flowers  are  excellent  for 
catting  and  decorations.  The  following 
kinds  are  known  best ; — 

Apricot,  deep  aprloot  shaded  yellow, 
large  flower ;  Brome  King,  largo  golden- 
bronze  ;  Carminea,  glowing  carmine-rose, 
tall  and  very  fine ;  Coquette,  rich  soft  rose 
marfcined  bjash,  very  pret^;  Cordelia, 
glowing  Tiolet-crimson,  very  distinct  and 
handsome ;  2>orof  Ay,  pale  maave,  shaded 
white,  very  pretty,  late-flowering ;  Early 
Dawn,  rosy^ake,  shaded  blush ;  Flam- 
beau, brilliant  scarlet  with  blue  centre ; 
Glow,  brilliant  glowing  vermilion,  centre 
blue,  margined  white;  Oipm/  Qtieen,  large 
handsome  dark  maroon,  tall  grower ; 
Hecla,  very  deep  crimson -maroon,  fine 
mip-shiqwd  flower,  handsome ;  Jot^h 
Cha/miertain,  large  brilliant  cherry - 
scarlet ;  Lovelvneit,  lovely  bright  glowing 
satiny  rose,  manpned  blush ;  May  Queen, 
large  and  beantiJnl  soft  rose,  tall  grower ; 
Peter  Barr,  very  dark  rich  maroon,  large 
flower ;  PkyUit,  whito,  shaded  pale  rose- 
lilac  ;  PuTpU  King,  bold  lobular  flowers, 
raby-pnrple,  white  centre ;  Queen  of 
BriliMtils,  large  deep  full  rose,  shaded 
scarlet ;  Queen  of  Bote;  pretty  full 
bright  carmine-rose ;  Salmon  King,  rich 
deep  glowing  salmon-rose,  shaded  scarlet; 
Th«  Shah,  rich  dark  cherry-rose,  of 
perfect  form,  tall  grower ;  The  Sultan, 
rich  glossy  maroon- black ;  Violet  Queen, 
large  rich  mby-violet ;  White  Queen, 
when  in  bud  a  soft  rosy-white,  but  expand- 
ing into  a  beautiful  creamy-white,  a  very 
cl^rming  variety,  flower  large ;  Zephyr, 
pretty  soft  violet-rose  with  large  white 
centre. 

6.  Natubu   Sfbcibs  oy  Tnups 

The  Wild  Tulips  are  not  at  all  well 
known  in  gardens,  and  many  of  the  kinds 


described  below  are  etill  very  rare.  They 
are  very  interesting,  and  on  the  whole 
beantifni,  bnt  only  a  few  like  ge»n»riana, 
Qreigi,  Ocuhis-SoUs,  and  auaveoUnt 
approach  the  bedding  kinds  in  brill^cy 
of  coloor. 

T.  acuminata  (T.  eomula;  T.  turcica). 
A.  ourions  species  of  unknown  origin,  but 
easily  recognised  by  its  long,  narrow- 
pointed  segments,  the  flowere  oeing  red, 
yellow  and  speckled. 

Culture  itc.  as  above,  p.  860. 

T.  Albert!  —  A  native  of  Tnrkeetan 
about  2  ft.  high,  with  glaucous- green 
wavy  leaves,  and  orange- scarlet  flowers 
3  in.  deep,  feintly  blotched  with  reddish- 
brown,  the  stamens  having  short  black 
filaments    and    yellow    anthers.       Very 

Culture  etc,  as  above,  p.  860. 

T.  altaica.  —  A  native  of  the  Altai 
Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  1000  to 
6000  ft.,  usually  having  8  lance-shaped 
leaves  and  carmine-red  flowers  with  a 
yellow  centre,  borne  in  April  on  downy  ' 
stalks  8-4  in.  high.    Very  rare. 

Ouliure  <tc.  as  above,  p.  660. 

T.  anatralis  (T,  breyniana;  T.  eel- 
tiana).—A  native  of  S.W.  Europe,  cloaely 
related  to  oar  Wild  Tuhp  T.  tylvegtrit, 
hut  readily  distinguished  from  that  by 
its  dwarf  habit,  star-shaped  yellow  flowers 
flushed  with  red,  and  broad  and  some- 
what reflexed  leaves.  T.  triphylla  from 
Turkestan,  with  greenish -yellow  flowers, 
is  closely  related,  as  is  also  T.  kumHit 
feoia  Persia,  with  pole  yellow  flowere 
tinged  with  red  outside. 

CuUnre  ite.  as  above,  p.  860. 

T.  Batalini. — A  dwuf  species  4-6  in. 
high,  with  prostrate  foliage  and  creamy- 
yellow  flowers  about  8  in.  deep,  and 
having  a  fine  thin  line  of  red  or  crimson 
on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  petals. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above,  p.  860.  This 
makes  a  vary  attractive  display  in  the 
flower  border  during  April  and  May  if 
grown  in  bold  groups.  It  is  also  snitable 
for    choice    comers    of   the    rockery   in 

T.  tnfiofa.— A  Caucasian  Tulip,  chiefly 
remarkable  for  producing  dusters  of  2-S 
creamy-white  flowers  with  a  yellow  centre 
and  tinged  with  green  outside,  on  a  stalk 
8-6  in.  long. 

Culture  do.  as  above,  p.  860. 
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T.  trillietiaiiA.— A  native  of  the  Alps, 
with  oval,  laoce -shaped,  wa,vy  leftvea,  and 
liowerB  of  a  oniform  brif^t  yellow,  2-8  in. 
doep,  becoming  tinged  with  orange-red 
BOOn  after  opening. 

Culture  ite.  ae  above,  p.  800. 

T.  Borszcsowi.— A  handsome  Tulip, 
the  name  of  which  is  piononnced 
'  Borshovi.'  The  meditmi- sized  flowers 
with  oblonK  lanee-ahaped  acnte  segments 
appear  in  May,  and  attract  attention  by 
the  8  ianer  petals  oi  segments  being  of  a 
bright  golden-yellow  on  both  ^des,  while 
the  8  outer  petals  are  yeUow  inside,  bnt 
bright  red  outode  wiUi  a  distinct  uid 
narrow  yellow  bcsder. 

CwUuTw  lie.  H  above.  The  one  draw- 
back to  this  Tulip  aemsa  to  be  its  flower 
stalks,  which  are  abont  a  foot  high,  but 
too  weak — at  least  in  the  specimens  I 
have  seen — to  be  able  to  hold  the  flowers 
erect  without  a  support. 

T,  duyaantha, — A  distinct  species, 
native  of  Persia  and  Western  Asia,  being 
abundant  on  the  Brahin  Hills  at  &D00  to 
6000  ft.  elevation,  according  to  Mr. 
Elwes.  It  is  related  to  T,  nwnUma,  and 
ia  recognised  by  its  amaiii.ti  yellow 
flowers,  dwarf  stem,  and  sharply  undu- 
lated leaves  with  cartilaginous  margins. 
Very  rare,  but  grown  at  Eew. 

Culture  lie,  as  above,  p.  8flO. 

T.  dusiana. — A  beaatifol  and  distinat 
species,  well  known  as  the  '  Lady  Tulip  ' 
cJ  Southern  France.  It  piodacee  nnina- 
Btrong    bulbs,    and     rOBe-c<donred 


stamens,  borne  on  slender  stalks  8-12 
in.  high.  The  rare  T.  itetlala  from  the 
N.W.  Himalayas  is  oloeely  related  to. 
this.  It  has  white  or  pale  yellow  flowers 
without  a  distinot  purple  centre,  and 
yellow  stamens. 

Culture  <te.  as  above,  p.  800. 

T.  datntnanniana. — A  new  species  from 
Mount  Lebanon  having  linear  lanoe- 
shaped  leaves  with  hairy  margins  and 
scarlet  or  pnrple-red  flowers  with  a  black 

Culture  lie.  as  above,  p.  860. 

T.  Didi«ri  (T.  fraiuomwna).  —  A 
pretty  S.  European  species  about  18  in. 
high,  with  crimson  flowers,  edged  with 
yellowish- white,  and  having  a  laj^  bine- 
black  centre.  The  variety  aUta  has  white 
flowers.      There    are    other    forme,  one 


being  yellow,  closely  freckled  and  flamed 
with  red.  The  perianth  segments  are 
very  much  tapered  and  sharp-pointed,  aod 
the  stamens  ate  blackish. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  600. 

T.  EkhlerL— A  Caucasian  Tulip  about 
10  in.  high,  elomly  related  to  T.  Oidieriy 
having  broad  leaves  and  large  hrilliant 
scarlet  flowers,  ■ometimes  edged  with 
yellow,  and  having  a  black  cantre. 

OitUure  ito.  as  above,  p.  860. 

T.  elegmaa,  —  A  Tulip  of  unknown 
origin,  but  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  be- 
tween T.  acumtTiata  and  T.  taaveoltnt. 
It  has  beautiful  bright  red  or  carmine 
flowers,  with  a  yellow  cenb«  and  slightly 
roflcied  segments  tapering  to  a  point. 
The  form  called  variegata  has  darfc  scar- 
let flowers  striped  with  yellow. 

CuUure  Se,  as  above,  p.  860. 

T.  flava. — A  late-flowering  Tulip  of 
garden  origin,  with  soft  yellow  flowers, 
Ute  beauty  of  which  is  sUghtly  marred  by 
a  line  or  stripe  of  green  down  the  centre. 

Culture  do.  as  above,  p.  B8a 

T.  g^esneriana. — A  splendid  but  vari- 
able species  from  which  most  of  the  gar- 
den varieties  have  been  obtained.  It  is 
widely  distributed  in  a  wild  state  through- 
out S.  Europe,  from  Italy  to  Greece,  and 
extends  to  Asia  Minor  and  probably 
Central  Asia.  It  has  brood  ovate  lance- 
shaped  glaucous  leaves  and  a  scape  8-13 
in.  high,  bearing  in  May  and  June  a  large 
bell-shaped  sweet-scented  bright  scartet 
flower  with  a  black  centre  and  S  purple 
stamens.  The  form  cultivated  lately  in 
Holland  is  known  as  fiU^ent,  but  has  a 
yellow  eentre  and  yellow  stamens. 

The  variety  epaikt^ta  has  large  bril- 
liant red  flowers  with  a  pnrple-blaek 
centre;  and  the  one  called  inolatiea  has 
reddiah-violet  flowers  with  a  blne-blatk 

Culture  Ac.  as  above,  p.  B60. 

T.  Gr«^  —  This  £ne  speoies  frium 
Turkestan  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
best  and  most  distinct  in  the  ganns.  It 
is  9- 18  in.  high,  with  %-A  large  pak  green 
or  glaucous  leaves  richly  covered  with 
oblong  purple-brown  blotches,  the  upper 
leaves  beiiig  much  narrower  than  ttie 
lower  ones.  The  bright  fleiy-red  bdl- 
shaped  flowers  2-8  in.  deep  have  broad 
blunt  segments,  each  with  a  toiangnlar 
black  blotch  edged  with  yellow  at  tfae  base. 
The  dowers  are  often  9  in.  aenisi,  and 
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when  fnlly  exp«uided  ure  olmMt  flat. 
There  U  a  form  with  jellowigh-red  floweis 
and  the  blotehes  an  the  leaves  Hareelv 
viHiUe,  &nd  another  called  aurea  wiui 
yeUow  dowers  and  a  reddish  centre. 

Culture  dc.  at  above.  T.  Qreigi  is 
very  hardy.  The  bnlb«  ahoold  be 
planted  earl;  in  August  or  September 
is  deep  rich  soil,  and  nu^  be  allowed 
to  remaiD  lor  several  years  undisftirbed. 
They  seed  freely  in  warm  &vourable 
Bcuaons,  and  will  often  sow  themselves 
naturally.  The  seedlings,  if  not  choked 
with  other  vegetation,  may  be  trans- 
planted  in  August  or  September  into 
prepared  beds,  where  they  will  have 
room  to  develop. 

T.  Ha«c<n-~A  native  of  Asia  Minor 
somewhat  resembling  T.  Orphanidea. 
It  grows  about  9  in.  high,  and  Imb  oherry- 
ref  flowers  often  tinged  with  yellow  out- 
dde,  and  a  blue-black  centre  bordered 
with  yellow  within. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  860. 

T.  kaiifiiiaiiiiiAiiA.  ^  A  beautiful  early 
Tulip  B-12  in.  high  from  Turkestan,  with 
glaucous  leaves  developed  after  the  large 
bright  o&rmine  flowers  edged  with  white 
ore  produced.     The  inner  surface  of  the 

feriantfa  segments  is  pearly  white,  with  a 
right  yellow  base  bordered  with  crimson. 
There  are  a  few  forms  or  variations  of  this 
species  sometimes  seen,  that  known  as 
pulckerrima  being  probably  a  hybrid 
Detween  it  and  T.  Oreigi. 

Cullure  He.  as  above,  p.  860. 

T.  KMaeliiDKi  —  A  native  of  Turke- 
stan with  linear  channelled  Raucous 
leaves  and  bright  yellow  flowers  about 
2  In.  deep,  the  S  outer  segments  being 
•oftised  with  leddish-brown  outside. 

Culture  de.  ae  above,  p.  860. 

T.  kotpokowskyana.  —  A  pretty 
Bpeoies  also  from  Turkestan,  with  deeply 
channelled  lance- shaped  leaves  about  1 
fL  long,  having   minutely   ciliated   mar- 

eis.  The  scapes  are  1-2  h.  high,  each 
uing  a  large  handsome  flower  2--8  in. 
deep,  variable  in  colour,  being  sometimes 
bright  red  with  a  black  centre  and  purple- 
black  stamens,  sometimes  yellow  flashed 
with  red  outaide,  and  Bometimes  pore 
yellow  with  a  blackish  centre  and  y^ow 
anthers  and  filaments. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above,  p.  86a 
T.  Korolkowi— This  is  a  native  of  the 
deserts  between  Ehiva  and  Tashkend  and 


is  related  to  T.  Eiekleri,  but  has  smaller 
flowers  of  a  dazzling  red,  with  a  black 
blotch  at  the  base. 

Culture  dc.  ae  above,  p.  860. 

T.  lanata.— A  native  of  Aaia  Minor, 
about  8-12  in.  high,  having  brilliant  orim- 
son  flowers,  the  segments  of  which  ore 
ftirnished  with  a  woolly  tip— hence  the 
specific  name. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  860- 

T.  LckhtUuL— A  distinct  and  pretty 
species  from  Eaahmir,  about  18  in.  hi^h, 
the  8  inner  se^ents  of  the  perianth  bemg 
yellowish- white  and  muoh  shorter  and 
blunter  than  the  outer  ones,  which  are  of 
a  bright  purple  or  ooral-red,  edged  with 

Culture  de.  ae  above,  p.  860. 

T.  linifolia.— A  species  from  Central 
Asia  recognised  by  its  narrow  glanoons 
very  wavy  leaves  and  glowing  scarlet 
Sowers  with  a  black  centra,  borne  on 
amoves  6-8  in.  high. 

OfMure  do.  u  above,  p.  860^ 

T.  mocrospella.— A  fine  Tulip  of  un- 
known origin  but  probably  a  hybrid 
between  T.  getneriana  and  some  other 
species.  It  is  like  gemeriana  in  habit, 
and  produces  in  May  its  large  fra- 
grant erimson  flowers  8-4  in.  deep,  the 
broad  bluntish  segments  each  having  a 
blaokish  wedKe-abaped  blotch  bordered 
with  yellowish-white  at  the  base.  The 
relatively  short  stamens  are  black,  and 
the  capitate  stigma  is  very  muob  eriqied. 

Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  860. 

T.  macnlata.— Another  kind  of  garden 
origin,  resembling  T.  getntriana,  and 
having  bright  orimsOQ-red  Sowers  with  a 
black  centre,  borne  on  downy  stalks. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  860- 

T.  MazimowiczL — A  rare  t^ecies  from 
Bokhara,  related  to  Z'.Un^oUo.and  having 
the  stems  furnished  with  alternate  linear 
leaves,  the  margins  of  which  are  red  and 
minutely  hairy.  The  fine  purple-red 
flowers  have  a  dark  blotch  bradeted 
with  whit«  at  the  base  of  each  perianth 


T-BOntMUL-'Thisspeciesis  distributed 
in  a  wild  state  from  Armenia  to  A:^hani- 
stan,  and  is  remarkable  tor  the  dense  wool 
which  covers  the  interior  of  the  bulb  coftts. 
It  flowers  very  late,  the  blooms  being  of  a 
bright  carmine-red  and  about  2  in.  deep. 
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with  a  block  centre.  The  stalk  is  only  6-8 
in.  high. 

Culture  itc.  as  above,  p.  860. 

T.  Ocnlns -BOlia.— A  distinct  and  bean- 
tiful  Tnlip  from  Southern  France,  having 
leavea  about  1  ft.  long  and  Ij  in.  broad 
when  fully  developeil.  The  flowers  appear 
in  April,  each  one  on  a  stem  12-18  in.  high. 
They  are  2-3  in.  deep,  bright  red,  each  peri- 
anth segment  having  a  large  black  blotch 
1  in,  or  more  long,  bordered  with  yellow, 
at  the  base.  T.  prmeox  is  the  form  of 
this  most  generally  grown.  It  has  a 
Btronger  habit,  and  produces  its  flowers 
earlier,  often  by  the  end  of  March.  They 
are  deep  crimson  with  a  black  centre.  A 
form  (rf  prtBcoz  called  Dammanni  has 
large  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  with  a  pointed 
bliwk  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  segment, 
and  seems  to  be  very  near  the  typical 
Oirahu-solit.  T.  maleolena  is  eunilar, 
but  the  flowers  are  recognised  by  their 
unpleasant  odour. 

Culture  dc.  ae  above,  p.  860. 

T.  Orph«nidea(!r.JlfineTm»). — A  native 
of  the  Greek  mountains  with  linear 
channelled  leaves  and  stalks  1-2  ft.  high, 
each  bearing  a  bright  yellow  flower  2-8 
in.  deep,  in  May,  the  acute  segments  being 
flushed  with  red  outside.  The  variety 
auranliaca  has  orange-yellow  flowers  wiui 
a  black  centre. 

Culture  iff.  as  above,  p.  SCO. 

T.  ostrowskyana. — A  native  of  Turke- 
stan closely  related  to  T.  OculuM-»olw.  It 
has  hnear  lance-shaped  rather  glaucous 
leaves  and  bright  red  flowers  with  a  blaok 
centre,  the  short  dilated  filamentE  and 
anthers  being  deep  purple. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  860. 

T.  perMM.— A  Tulip  of  unknown  oripn 
but  presumably  Persia,  with  deep  green 
oblong  linear  leaves  edged  with  red.  The 
stem  is  6-9  in-  high,  and  like  that  of  T. 
hiflora  bears  more  than  one  fragrant  flower 
the  inside  of  which  is  bright  yellow,  the 
outside  golden,  bronze,  the  8  outer  segments 
being  narrower  than  the  iimer  ones  and 
also  cihated  at  the  base. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  860.  A  pretty 
plant  for  the  edges  of  borders  and  choice 
spots  in  the  rockery. 

T.  pla^rstig;niA.^A  native  of  the  High 
Alps,  resembling  forms  of  Oetnerutna, 
recognised  by  the  magenta  or  pale  purple 
flowers,  having  a  pale  bluish  centre 
bordered  with  white. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  860. 


T.  priinnUiut.^Anativeof  theEasteni 
Algerian  mountains,  and  somewhat  like 
T.  tyh>eatrU.  It  haa  smooth  green  linear 
leaves  and  sweet  -  scented  bell-shaped 
primrose -yellow  fiowers  about  an  inch 
deep,  the  outer  segments  being  tinged 
with  red  outside,  while  the  stamens  are 
densely  hairy  at  the  base. 

C%ll'u/re  dc.  as  above,  p.  860. 

T,  pulchella A  pretty  dwarf  Tulip 

from  tbe  Cilician  Taums,  with  narrow 
green  channelled  leaves  about  3  in.  long. 
and  slender  scapes  only  an  inch  or  two 
high.  The  funnel-shaped  flowers  appear 
in  April  and  are  mauve  or  lilac,  with  a 
yellow  hase,  and  very  hairy  whitish  fila- 

Cullure  dc.  as  above,  p.  860. 

T.  retroflexa.  ^  This  is  supposed  to 
be  a  hybrid  between  T.  acuminafa  and 
r.  gemeriana,  and  is  an  attractive  plant. 
It  grows  1^-2  (L  high,  and  bears  bright 
yellow  flowers,  the  segments  of  which 
about  8  in.  long  ore  recurved,  and  gradoally 
taper  to  a  sharp  point. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  860. 

T.  Mxatilis. — A  beautifol  Tolip  found 

rwing  wild  near  the  seashores  of  Crete. 
has  nsuaUy  S  leaves  of  a  very  bri^it 
shining  green,  unlike  those  of  any  other 
Tuhp.  The faintlyprimrase-Bcentedflowers 
are  pale  magenta  with  a  deep  yellow  centre, 
and  the  filaments  are  oovered  with  hairs. 
The  scape  is  9-12  in.  high. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  860. 

T.  Schreuki  from  Turkestan  grows 
about  2  ft-  high,  and  has  very  large 
and  full  bright  crimson  flowers  with  a 
deep  black  centre,  a  large  yellow  capitate 
stigma  and  long  black  anthers  with  verr 
short  filaments.  Mr.  Elwes  considers  this 
to  be  the  origin  of  the  scarlet  Due  van  Thol 
bedding  variety. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  860. 

T.  SprengerL — A  fine  Armenian  specdes 
having  an  egg-shaped  bulb  surrounded  by 
a  very  hard  brown-black  skin,  and  very 
narrow  pale  green  leaves  arranged  as  in  a 
tuft,  and  q^uitc  different  from  any  other 
Tuhp.  The  scapes  are  about  IB  in.  high 
ending  in  a  large  glowing  scarlet  flower 
the  8  outer  segments  of  which  are  tiiiged 
with  pale  brown  down  the  centre.  The 
flowers  appear  from  the  middle  to  the  end 
of  June,  long  after  those  of  other  species 
are  over,  and  this  fact  makes  it  an  impcH'- 
tant  addition  to  the  genus. 
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CvJfwre  de.  ob  above,  p.  B60.  It  ia 
■lowly  incce&sed  by  oSsets,  but  seedB  also 
ripen  well.  It  ia  found  wild  with  the 
crimson  and  black  flowered  T.  armena  and 
■  fine  new  Golden  Tulip  with  green  baa&l 
blotches,  T.  galatiea,  neither  of  which  ia 
yet  known  well. 

T.  maTeoleiis. — This  is  the  wild  foim 
of  the  early  red  and  oiange  (not  scarlet) 
I>uo  van  Tbo)  Tulipa.  It  ie  a  native  of 
the  Crimea  and  S.E.  Russia,  and  haa 
broad  leaves,  scapes  about  6  in.  high,  each 
ending  in  a  ungle  sweet'Sconted  large 
flower,  bright  scarlet  in  colour,  bordered 
witii  yellow. 

Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  860. 

T.  aylveatria.— This  is  our  wild  British 
Tulip  found  in  chalk  pits  and  waste  ground 
in  various  parts  of  England.  It  haa  linear 
glaucous  leaves  S-10  in.  long,  and  bright 
yellow  fragrant  flowers  2  in.  deep,  borne 
m  April  and  May  on  fleiuous  stems  1-2 
ft.  high.  The  filaments  ore  hairy  or  woolly 
•t  the  base. 

T,  bUberaleiniana  firom  S.  Bussia  and 
Asia  Minor  may  be  re^rtu^ed  as  a  small- 
flowered  form  or  the  wild  Engliah  Tulip. 
T.  fragra/ng  from  Algiers  resemblea 
T.  «yft)M<ri«,  bat  is  sm^er  and  not  so 
bardv.  T.  itran^lala  from  the  nei^- 
boQiLood  of  Florence  may  also  be 
rep^arded  as  a  form  of  T.  tylveitris, 
although  there  are  red  and  yellow 
flowered  forma,  with  a  black  centre. 

Culture  At.  ae  above,  p.  860, 

T.  turkestanica.  —  A  native  of 
TurkMtan,  with  broadly  linear  lance- 
shaped  leaves,  and  white  flowers  about 
1^  in.  across,  with  a  yellow  stain  or  blotch 
at  the  Imb*  of  each  segment. 

Culture  de.  aa  above,  p.  860. 

T,  nndolatifolia. — A  handaome  ipeoiee, 
native  of  the  Boxdagh  Mountains  near 
Smyrna.  It  has  glaucona  narrow  lance- 
ahaped  leaves  about  6  in.  long,  channelled 
down  the  centre  and  wavy  on  the  edges. 
The  scapes  are  6-9  in.  hiffi,  each  bearing 
a  bell-snaped  flower  about  2  in.  deep, 
bright  crimson  inside,  greenish-red  out- 
side, the  centre  being  block  with  a  yellow 
border.  Some  fbnna  have  a  yellow 
MOtre,  and  flatter,  less  wavy  leaves. 

CuUure  tte.  as  above,  p.  860. 

T.  ^oUcea. — A  native  of  the  Talyeoh 
Uonntiuns  in  North  Persia,  rewmbling 
T.  elutiana,  bat  haa  narrower  leaves. 


and  amaller  flowers  of  a  brilliant  deep 
carmine-red,  borne  on  aaapes  about  6  in. 
high.  It  b^ins  to  bloom  earlier  than 
any  other  species  and  is  from  that  point 
of  view  very  valuable. 

Culttire  de.  aa  above,  p.  860. 

T.  viridiflorm  (Oreen  TuHp). — A  very 
onrlons  but  not  particularly  handaome 
garden  form  of  T.  gemeriana,  with  large 

Keenish  or  greenieh- yellow  flowers  having 
ighter    yellow    atripes    and    bands    of 
yellow.    The  Parrot  Tulipa  are  suppoaed 
to  be  derived  from  thia  peculiar  plant. 
Culture  dc.  OB  above,  p.  660. 

T.  TltelBna.  — A  aturdy  fbrm  of  T. 
getneriana,  ha^-ing  ovate  lanee-Bhap«d 
acute  glauoouB  leaves,  and  large  and 
beautiful  flowera  of  a  delicate  whitish- 
yellow,  the  e^^ents  of  which  are  bluntly 

Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  860. 

ERYTHRONIUH  (Doo's  Tooth 
Violbt).— A  genua  of  pretty  herbaceous 
plants  with  tnnicated  conns  which  pro- 
duce new  ones  either  at  the  base  within 
the  old  coats  or  at  the  end  of  long  off- 
ahoote,  or  along  a  rhizome,  sometimes  in 
Buocesaion  for  several  years.  The  leaves 
on  the  stems  are  unequal,  one  being 
usually  narrower  and  more  tapering  than 
the  other.  The  mottling  vEuries  greatly 
even  in  the  same  apecies,  and  may  some- 
times be  absent  altogether.  The  flowers 
ure  nodding  or  drooping,  solitary,  or  2  or 
more  in  a  loose  raceme.  The  perianth  con- 
^stB  of  6  distinct  narrow  segments,  which 
unite  into  a  tube  at  the  baae.  They  ore 
often  recurved  or  reflexed  from  the  middle 
or  near  the  base,  and  are  furnished  with 
2  aurieles  or  scales  al  the  bottom.  Sta- 
mens 6,  hjpogyaons,  or  scarcely  adnate  to 
the  baee  of  the  segments.  Ovary  sessile 
8 -celled.  Styles  united  or  separated. 
Capsule  many- seeded. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period 
the  Common  European  Dog's  Tooth 
Violet  was  the  only  species  of  Err- 
thronium  cultivated,  but  now  most  of  the 
fifteen  species  known  altogether  ar« 
grown,  although  most  of  them  are  still 
rather  scarce.  With  the  solitary  excep- 
tion of  the  European  and  Amatic  E. 
Deru-Canit,  they  are  all  natives  of  the 
United  States.  From  a  flower.garden 
point  of  view  ttiey  are  a  beantifU  and 
nardy  group,  well  suited  for  the  rock 
garden,  the  edges  of  Bower  borders  or 
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BhrabberieB,  planted  in  gnsi,  and  for 
natnialiaing  generally  in  woodluids- 

CuUure  and  Propagation,  —  They 
Bueoeed  in  tay  good  light  garden  aoil,  but 
ptefer  moist  light  sandy  loam,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  peat  and  leaf  soil. 
They  usnally  bloom  in  spring ;  and  after 
the  laavBB  have  withered  require  a  period 
of  rest.  If  the  soil  ia  well  drained  little 
harm  vUl  oome  to  them  daring  the 
winter  months.  Whete  thsj  are  to  remain 
in  the  soil  for  several  years,  an  sjinual 
top-dressing  of  manure  or  &eeh  soil  will 
do  them  much  good  and  stimulate  the 
development  of  yigoroiis  foliage  and  large 
flowers. 

New  plants  are  obtained  by  separating 
the  ofisets  from  the  old  corms  or  firom 
the  creeping  rootstocks,  aa  the  oaae  may 
be.  The  best  time  for  disturbing  tfae 
plants  ia  after  the  foliage  has  withered. 
The  corms  may  be  planted  about  8-4  in. 
deep,  and.  to  obtain  good  effects  several 
shonld  be  placed  so  as  to  form  a  large 
DMM  when  in  bloom. 

Besides  outdoor  oultivation  Dog's 
Tooth  Violets  are  also  exoetlent  subjects 
for  growing  in  pots.  Indeed  rare  species 
are  probably  beat  grown  in  this  way  In 
cold  frames  or  cold  well-aired  green- 
houses until  the  stock  ia  numerona. 

The  following  species  are  at  present 
known.  The  deaoriptions,  with  certain 
additions  and  emendations,  are  the  some 
as  those  I  contributed  in  on  article  to  the 
'  Gardeners'  Chronicle,'  September  26, 
1896,  p.  881,  with  a  drawing  of  E.  Bart- 
vjegi.  They  are  baaed  mainly  upon  the 
late  Sereno  Watson's  reviaion  of  the 
genus  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,'  and 
through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Wallace 
&  Co.  of  Colchester,  I  have  been  able  to 
see  many  of  them  in  flower. 

E.  albidmn.  —  A  native  of  the  wet 
pastures  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  &o., 
with  OToid  etolon- bearing  cotma,  and 
oblong  lanoe -shaped  usually  slightly 
mottled  leaves.  The  flowers  appear  in 
April  and  Hay,  one  on  a  atalk,  and  are 
of  a  white  or  bluish-white  colour  tinged 
with  yellow  at  the  base,  the  lance-ahaped 
aegmenta  1-lj  in.  long  being  strongly 
refleied,  and  not  all  auricled  at  the 
base.  B.  bTacteatmn  is  conaidcred  to  be 
a  olosely  related  form.  It  haa  aomewhat 
larger  leavea,  and  differs,  moreover, 
having  yellow  dowers.     It  i" 


the  mountain  regions  instead  of  the  pat- 
tures-  The  variety  eoioraUan  has  deeper 
coloured  flowers  than  the  type. 

Culture  lie.  aa  above- 

E.  americaniun.— This  speciei  srawi 
in  the  damp  open  woodland  of  the 
Eastern  United  SUtes  and  Canada.  It 
has  ovoid  atolon-bearing  corms  like  £- 
aUndtaa,  and  larger  leaves  mottled  wilb 
greenish -purple.  The  oolitary  flowen 
appear  in  April  and  May,  and  are  of  1 
bright    golden-yellow   often  tinged  nith 

Qile,  and  finely  dotted   within  st  the  , 
.    Sometimes  called  '  TeDow  Addec'a 
Tongue.' 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 
E.  citcinnin.  —  A  native  of  the  Dea 
Creek  Mountains  in  8.  Oregon,  osullj 
bearing  8  lemon-yellow  flower*  or  s 
stalk,  the  broadly  lanoe-Bbaped  Mgmecti 
about  1  in.  long  tieing  strongly  rMorveA 
orange  at  the  base,  and  aometimee  saSaKC 
with  pink  at  the  tipa. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 
E.  Dena-Cuia.— This  is  the  CnmiKA 
Dog's  Tooth  Violet,  found  wild  ctdedj  ^ 
Central  and  8.  Europe,  although  lomn  « 
it  extend  aoroaa  Asia  to  Japan.  It  hu 
ovoid  Dylindricol  oonna  resembling  ■ 
dog's  tooth,  and  ovate  or  oblong  laiie^ 
shaped  glaucous- green  leaves  mirtiM 
with  dull  purple.  The  psdunole  *-*  in- 
high  bears  a  aohtary  flower  of  a  beutifid 
roae  or  violet-purple  (rarely  while),  w"^ 
brown  dots  at  the  base  of  the  resmred 
segments.  Besides  the  rare  white  fonn. 
there  are  others  called  puipur^ni 
roteum,  and  violaceitm,  sooocding  to  IM 
shades  of  colour.  The  Siberian  fon". 
tihirieum,  has  purple  flowers,  uA  « 
a  more  vigorous  plant  than  the  l^- 
while  the  Japanese  form,  japonicum,  du 
violet -purple  flowers. 

CulluTe  dc.  as  above. 

E.  sigHsteiuii.— This  has  baen  eon- 
fused  with  grtmdifiomm,  »^  ^^°T 
called  grandiflonim  and  gigantfam  »»*■ 
Jlorum,  also  maximum  and  nwew**"- 
It  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  fiOOOw 
10,000  ft.  in  California,  and  U  one  of  tM 
flneat  and  moat  showy  species,  i^ 
leaves  are  mottled  with  dull  pur[fc«» 
the  large  oreamj  white  flowers  8  i". 
across  are  suffused  with  orange  or  jsUo« 
at  the  base,  and  from  1  to  Bare  bonw  M 
a  tall  scape. 

Culture  do.  aa  above. 
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_  —A  ivetty  Bpeoi«e 

8-d  in.liigb,  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Idaho,  Washington  Ik.,  with  erect  obUn- 
oeolate  nmnottled  leaves,  and  golden- 
jrellow  flowere  about  8  in.  aorosB  with 
orimaon  stameos,  borne  in  March  and 
April,  uanallj  S  on  a  stem.  This  plant 
was  formerly  fcnown  as  S.  grartd^orum 
minut,  and  ie  figured  ae  snoh  in  the 
'  Botanical  Blister,'  t.  1TB6. 

The  variety  parv^orum  is  the  same 
as  the  plant  grown  as  nutialliamtm 
(troe  plants  of  which  do  not  yet  appear 
to  be  in  ooltivatlon),  and  being  more 
common  than  the  type  has  ninally  been 
called  grandiflorum.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Blue  Monntaina  of  Oregon,  and 
the  Cascade  Mountains  of  Washijogton, 
beaidM  Colorado,  Utah  &c.  It  first 
flowered  in  England  about  1685  or  18S6. 
Tlte  form  called  Murrayi  seems  to  be 
mm,  and  is  said  to  have  mottled  leaves. 

CttUare  do.  as  above,  p.  870. 

E.  Haitwegi  —  A  fine  Califomian 
spedes  with  small  corma  and  broad  green 
leaves  distinotly  marbled  with  doll  purple. 
The  large  eieamy  white  flowers  with  an 
<Mnge  base  are  2^  in.  across.  They 
appear  in  March  and  April,  and  remain  in 
good  condition  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
As  a  rule  only  one  nodding  flower  is  borne 
on  a  scape  4-8  in.  high,  but  in  a  wild 
etate  sometimes  ae  many  as  three  are  on 
the  same  atallt.  When  first  introduoed  it 
was  caUed  E.  graaidijiorum,. 

Culture  do.  as  above,  p.  870. 

E.  Hendersoni — A  pretty  and  distinct 
species  4-6  in.  high,  native  of  the  monn- 
tains  of  S.  Oregon.  It  hoe  oblong  tuni- 
eated  oorms  and  dull  green  oblong  lanee- 
shaped  leaves  faintly  mottled  with  purple- 
brown.  From  one  to  three  drooping 
flowers  are  borne  on  a  purple-rose  scape 
in  March  and  April.  The  segments  are 
euried  back  to  the  stalk,  and  are  pale  rose 
with  deeper  P<uple  in  the  centre  with  a 
jreilow  Bone.  Tne  oonspienouH  stamens 
are  deep  purple-brown,  and  the  stigma 
deep  orimson. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  BTO. 

E.  HoweUi.— A  pretty  species  from 
the  same  region  as  B.  Hetidertoni,  which 
it  resembles  in  habit  and  fblisge.  The 
flowers  with  recurved  scAmeuts,  Eowever, 
are  pale  yellow  with  a  deep  orange  base, 
beooming  pinkish  with  age. 

CuUurs  dc.  as  above,  p.  870. 


E.  Jobnatom.  —  A  new  ^eeies  with 
large  clear  rosy-pink  flowers,  having  a 
rich  yellow  sone  at  the  baee. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  870. 

E.  mesochorenm. — A  native  of  the 
grassy  prairies  and  wooded  slopes  from 
Iowa  to  Kansas.  It  resembles  S.  nifriduTii, 
bnt  has  nnmottlad  and  narrower  leaves, 
and  the  segments  of  the  whitish  flowers 
are  not  recurved.  This  species  is  not  yet 
in  oultivation,  but  as  it  is  atmosl  sure  to 
be  shortly,  it  is  included  here. 

Culture  dc.  sa  above,  p.  870. 

E.  montanum. — A  native  of  the  Oregon 
and  Washington  mountains,  having  1-3 
loi^  creamy  white  flowers  on  a  stalk,  the 
base  of  the  segments  being  orange,  often 
fading  to  pink.  This  Sowers  later  than 
the  oUier  species,  from  July  to  September. 

Culture  dc.  Bs  above,  p.  870. 
,  E.  propnllana.— A  native  of  Minnesota, 
bavins  amall  ovoid  stolon-bearing  oorms, 
and  oolong  lance-shaped  slightly  mottled 
leaves  2-4  in.  long.  The  peduncle  is  only 
%4i  in.  high,  bearing  a  soUtary  roee-purple 
flower  with  a  yeUow  centre. 

Culture  do.  as  above,  p.  870. 

E.  pmpuimacena.  —  A  Califomian  spe- 
cies with  oorms  1-2  in.  long,  and  large 
wavy  leaves.  This  species  Dears  more 
flowers  than  any  other,  sometimee  as 
many  as  euht  on  a  single  stem.  They 
are  pale  yeUow  tinged  with  purple,  and 
deep  orange  at  the  Mse  of  the  segments. 

The  variety  mulliflorani  hoe  mottled 
leaves,  and  is  said  to  bear  as  many  as 
15  bright  lilac  flowers  with  a  yellow 
centre  on  a  single  stalk. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  870. 

£.  rcTOlutnin.  —  A  beantiflil  epecies, 
native  of  Nootka  Sound,  where  it  was 
first  discovered  over  100  years  ^o,  but 
has  only  recently  been  introdnoed  to 
cultivation.  The  true  species  has  large 
dork  green  leaves  mottled  with  brown, 
and  1-2  flowers  are  borne  on  tall  stout 
scapes  in  spring,  and  vary  in  colour  from 
pink  to  deep  rosy-purple.  The  variety 
Bolanderi  (or  Smithi)  has  1-8  flowers  on 
a  stalk,  white  with  a  yellowish  centre, 
becoming  rosy- purple. 

Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  870. 

GAGEA.  —  A    senus   of   herbaceous 

CiUts,  having  emaU   bulbs,   with  radical 
ear  leaves,  and  flowers  in  racemes  or 
clustered  umbels  at  the  top  of  a  scape. 
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I%e  p»riautli'ha8  6  distinot  Bpraading  8-0- 
necved  segmenta,  and  6  staanens  kttciohed 
at  the  base,  or  ^mcot  bypogynous. 

G.  lute*  (Omithogalwin  luleum). — 
ThiB  is  the  ocjy  speciea  out  of  about  20 
of  any  garden  value.  It  is  known  as  the 
'  Yellow  Star  of  Bethlehem,'  and  is  a 
native  of  British  oopsee  and  pasturea.  It 
has  small  roundish  bulbs,  and  linear  leaves 
6-18  in.  long.  The  yellow  flowers,  keeled 
with  green,  appear  from  Blarch  to  Uay, 
8-4  in  a  flat  raceme  on  a  slender  scape 
scarcely  6  in.  high. 

Culture  and  PTopagaiion. — This 
ape'oies  grows  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and 
is  readBy  increased  by  the  numerous 
of&eta  from  the  old  bul)^  after  the  foliage 
has  withered. 

LLOYDIA.— A  genus  consisting  of 
only  one  speoiea ; — 

L.  ftlpuia  (L.  ferotina).  —  A  pretty 
little  plant,  native  of  the  Alps  and  the 
roeky  ledges  of  the  Snowdon  range.  It 
has  a  small  thickly  scaly  bulb  and  slender 
haU'roundish  leaves  6-10  in.  long,  and 
white  or  yellow  flowers  veined  with  green 
or  purple  outside,  borne  in  June. 

Cwiure  and  Propagation. — In  atruo- 
ture  it  ia  cloaeiy  related  to  Oagea.  It 
is  essentially  a  rook  plant,  and  thrives 
in  cool  partially  shaded  positions  in 
ordinary  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by 
means  of  ofTaets  from  the  old  btdbs  in 


CALOCHORTUS  (Mariposa  Lilt; 
Stab  Tuup).  —  A  genua  of  beautiftil 
plants  with  tunicated  Dulba,  narrow  leavea, 
and  aomewhat  branched  few- flowered 
atema,  bearing  long-stalked,  showy,  erect 
or  drooping  flowers,  yellow,  bluish -purple, 
or  white  in  colour.  The  perianth  consists 
of  6  distinct  segments,  the  8  outer  ones  of 
which  are  aepal-like,  and  much 
than  the  6  larger  and  broader  ir 
which  are  bearded  on  the  inside.     In 


'  Moripoaa  Lihea '  proper,  all  the  perianth 
segments  are  bearded  within  andfumiahed 
with  a  honey-pit  in  the  centre.  Stamena 
6,  hypogynous,  or  slightly  adhering  to  the 
base  of  the  segments.  Capsule  8-celled, 
8.a&Kled,  with  many  seeda. 

CtilluTe  oTid  Propagation,  —  Those 
beautifril  plants,  of  which  there  are  20  or 
SO  species,  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  in  the  past  few  years,  as  it  has 


been  proved  that  with  a  little  care  they 
con  be  grown  very  satis&otorily  out  of 
doors.  They  are  uaually  cultivated  in 
pota  or  cold  framea  bo  aa  to  be  more 
readily  protected  from  froat,  and  kept  dry 
during  ibe  resting  period.  Being  niovtly 
natives  of  the  warm  sunny  climes  ot 
California,  Oregon,  Arizona  ix.,  and  parts 
of  Mexico,  they  require  a  warm  sunny 
position  and  a  light  thoroughly  well- 
drained  soil.  In  the  British  lalanda, 
indeed,  the  chief  trouble  in  their  culture 
seems  to  be  inability  to  thoroughly  ripen 
the  bulbs  after  flowering.  This  ia  very 
often  due  to  the  neglect  of  not  keeinag 
the  rain  from  them  after  the  fi>liage  baa 
withered.  If  treated  in  the  aame  way  as 
reconunended  for  the  Onoocyclue  Insea 
(p.  918)  good  results  will  follow,  and  the 
plants  ore  worth  a  little  trouble  on  account 
of  their  lovely  and  unique  flowers. 

Messrs.  Wallace  of  Colchester,  who 
have  done  much  to  popularise  these  plants 
and  who  have  be^  very  succeasfal  in 
growing  them  in  our  variable  climate, 
may  m  %|''^'^  ^^  authorities  on  tiieir 
culture.  They  recommend  that  the  bulba 
should  be  planted  from  September  h>  the 
end  of  November,  but  not  later,  8  in.  deep 
and  about  S  in.  apart,  in  a  nused  sonny 
border  with  a  alight  slope  to  the  south. 
A  soil  contposed  of  sharp  sand,  leaf  soil, 
and  road  grit  is  the  beet.  Oreat  import- 
ance is  attached  to  having  the  bed  in 
which  they  are  planted  raised  above  the 
surrounding  soO,  as  thorough  drainj^e  is 
thus  aeonred,  and  it  is  essential  to  keep 
the  bulbs  aa  dry  as  possible  in  winter.  It 
is  safer,  especially  in  unfavourable  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  to  cover  the  beds  with 
reeda,  bracken,  atraw  &c.,  so  as  to  keep  off 
heavy  rains,  and  at  the  same  time  afford 
protection  from  !tobL  This  covering, 
whatever  it  is,  should  be  removed  in 
February  and  March,  according  to  the 
aeaaon  and  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
After  flowering,  and  when  the  stems  have 
withered,  either  the  bulbs  may  be  lifted 
and  caretiilly  atored  until  planting  tiniei 
or  a  light  may  be  placed  over  them  to 
keep  Uiem  dry,  and  allow  them  to 
thoroughly  ripen.  The  latter  is  the  better 
plan  if  it  can  be  adopted,  and  there  ia  no 
neoeaaity  to  hfl  the  bulbs  for  about  8  years 
unleea  for  the  purpose  of  incmuiiig  the 
plants  by  means  of  the  ofl^ta  from  them. 

The  main  points  to  remember  in  grow- 
ing Mariposa  Lilies  are  early  planting,  a 
light  porons  soil,  sonny  poeititHi,  Aorongfa 
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dninage,  proteetiou  from  winter  rams, 
plenty  of  wftter  during  aotive  growth,  and 
thorough  ripening  of  the  bulbs  by  lifting, 
or  placing  lights  otot  them. 

BeaideH  offseta  from  the  old  bulbs, 
Mariposa  LiliM  may  alio  be  increased  hy 
Bceda,  or  the  email  bulbils  often  produced 
on  the  upper  portion  of  the  stems,  as  in  the 
case  of  some  LilieB.  The  aeeda  may  be 
•own  ae  soon  as  ripe  or  early  in  spring  in 
cold  frames,  or  under  glass  in  pane,  but  so 
thinly  as  to  allow  the  seedlings  plenty  of 
space  to  develop  without  disturbing  for 
one  or  two  years.  They  may  then  be 
planted  in  light  soil  either  in  frames  or 
singlj  in  pots,  and  grown  on  until  they 
reach  the  flowering  stage,  which  is  in  8-6 
years  after  the  seed  is  sown. 

The  following  are  the  best  known 
spedes  in  cultivation.  Except  where 
otherwise  stated,  they  are  all  natives  of 
CaUfomia.  As  all  the  flowers  are  more 
or  less  fringed  with  hairs  inside  it  is 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  fact  in  every 
description. 

C.  albna  (CgcUAolhra  alba). — A  hand- 
some and  vigorous  species  12-16  in.  high, 
beariug  8-12  roundish  drooping  flowers 
of  pearly  white,  fringed  with  silk  hairs 
inside  and  having  a  deep  blotch  at  the  base 
of  the  segmenlfl. 

Culture  So.  aa  above.  This  species 
may  be  grown  in  the  ordinary  flower 
border  in  light  sandy  soU  in  warm  places. 
It  is  readily  increased  by  oFTsets,  and  will 
produce  flowering  plants  from  seeds  in 
about  8  years. 

C.  apicnlatna.— A  vigorous  Star  Tulip 
with  stout  stems  9-18  in.  high,  bearing 
pale  lemon-yellow  flowers,  which  become 
more  creamy  in  colour  in  the  smaller- 
flowered  form  known  aa  minor. 

Culture  de.  aa  above. 


i  (C.  eUgant  lutea).  —  A 
beautiful  species  4-8  in.  high,  vrith  long 
linear  leaves,  and  bright  yellow  flowers 
prodaced  in  July  and  August  8-6  on  a 
stem,  the  inner  surface  being  densely 
covered  with  yellow  hairs. 
Culture  <te.  as  above. 

C.  cxmkiis.— A  dwarf  Star  Tnlip 
from  Sierra  Nevada  growing  8-6  in.  high, 
and  producing  a  solitary  linear  leaf.  The 
pretty  flowws  appear  in  July  8-6  in  an 
umbel.  They  are  of  a  bright  lilao  or 
cream;  white  densely  bearded  with  bluish 


hairs,  the  outer  segments  being  llnad  and 
dotted  with  dark  blue     The  variety  mofor 
is  a  very  large-flowered  form,  and  to*«um 
has  a  distinct  rosy  hue. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 


posa  lilj 

bearing   lanfe    wide  open  flowers  c 

brilliant  golden-yellow  during  Jane  and 

July. 

Culture  dc,  as  above. 


new  and  still  very  rare 
species  with  clear  pale  lilao  flowers, 
opening  wide. 

Cultare  do.  as  above. 

C  elegani. — An  el^ont  speoies  about 
8  in.  high,  producing  in  June  8-£  greenish, 
white  flowers  tinged  with  purple  at  the 
hose,  the  8  inner  segments  being  only 
slightly  or  not  at  all  bearded  on  the  margin. 
The  variety  am<enii>  is  a  beautiful  free- 
flowering  form  with  nodding  flowers  of  a 
rich  pink  colour,  the  6  broad  inner  seg- 
ments having  a  deep  zone  near  the  base, 
the  whole  surface  being  covered  with 
siUcy  hurs. 

Culture  de,  as  above. 

C.  flsTUS. — A  Mexican  species  having 
lance- shaped  taper-pointed  leaves  and 
drooping  yellow  flowers,  the  6  inner  seg- 
ments of  which  carve  outwards,  and  are 
covered  with  hairs  except  near  the  tips. 
It  requires  protection  in  winter. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  GreenL— A  vigorous  species  1  ft. 
or  more  high,  having  brood  glaucous-green 
leaves,  and  bearing  inJuneS-G  large  clear 
lilac  flowers  on  a  stem,  the  inner  s^ments 
of  which  are  sonedwith  yellow  and  purple 
at  the  base,  and  often  covered  with  long 
curly  hairs. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

C  Gnonisoni.— A  native  of  the  Booky 
Mountains,  with  large  bright  lilao  flowers 
2-8  in.  across,  tinged  with  yellowieh-green 
below  the  middle  of  the  segments,  at  the 
base  of  which  is  a  deep  purple  zone. 

Cwltvre  de.  as  above. 

C.  HowelU. — A  strong -growing  species 
9-18  in.  high,  with  a  long  glossy  leaf,  and 
lai^o  creamy-white  flowers. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  Kcnnedji. — This  is  oneof  the  most 
striking  and  b^ntifol  species  known.  It 
grows  about  18  in.  high,  and  freely  pro- 
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duces  its  large  bright  orai^-red  flowera 
in  ewly  sammer. 

Culture  ite.  m  above. 

C.  KUciniu  (0.  v.mhellatu»).—k  diB- 
tinot  species,  one  bnib  of  which  will  orten 
throw  up  B.  dozen  spikes  or  more  of  bloom 
eekch  having  a  narrow  lance -shaped  leaf. 
From  4  to  10  flowere  of  a  palo  pink,  purple 
or  lilao  are  home  oa  a  stem  &^  in.  high, 
the  lower  portion  of  the  aegments  being 
hairy. 

Culture  tie.  as  above. 

C  ton^barbatus. — A  distinot  apecies 
aboat  1  ft.  hi^,  native  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory.  The  flowera 
appear  in  July,  1-8  on  a  stem,  «ad  are  of 
a  pole  porple-lilao  with  a  dailfei  purple 
band  across  the  base  of  each  inner 
segment  and  a  long  beard  above  it. 

Culture  itc.  aa  above. 

C.  Inteua.— A  beautiful  Msxiposa  Lily 
1-2  fL  high,  with  slender  atems  bearing 
1-8  erect  cup-shaped  flowara  about  3  in. 
acroaa.  They  vary  in  colour  from  light 
to  deep  yellow  and  orange,  the  inner  seg- 
ments being  usually  bordered  with  pur^e 
hairs,  and  tinged  with  reddiah-brown  at 
the  luiae,  the  outer  ones  beinc  greener  in 
oolonr.  In  the  variety  oi>ulatiM,  which 
has  bright  yellow  flowers,  there  is  a  ooa- 
spiououB  dark  purple  eye-like  bloteh  at  the 
baae  of  the  inner  eegmenta.  The  variety 
citrinua  with  rich  lemon-yellow  flowers 
is  regarded  by  some  as  a  form  of  this,  but 
is  more  properly  related  to  C  vemiMiu*. 
The  variety  concolor  grows  vigorously, 
and  produces  open  flowers  of  a  oleai  bright 

Jellow,  slightly  tinged  with  brown  at  the 
aae.  The  flowers  of  this  group  usually 
appear  in  July. 

CuUvre  tte.  as  above. 

C.  Lyoni. — A  handsome  free -flower- 
ing Bpeeies  which  produces  its  large 
bLosaoma,  varying  from  pure  white  to  rose, 
early  in  Jnne,  (he  inner  segments  having 
a  largo  blackish  spot  at  the  base. 

CuUure  /fc,  as  above. 

C.  macrocarpiia. — A  fine  species  hav- 
ing stifi'  stems  1^2  ft.  high,  bearing 
flowers  about  4  in.  across  in  July,  usually 
one  on  a  stem.  They  are  delicately 
tinted  with  purple'lilao,  becoming  paler 
towards  the  base,  and  having  a  greenish 
line  down  the  centre  of  the  segments. 

CuUure  lic.  aa  above. 


height,  and  produces  several  of  its  bright 
orange-yellow  flowera  with  a  tuft  of  deeper 
orange  hairs  at  the  base  of  each  segment 
later  than  most  other  speoiea  in  Angnst 
and  September.  It  does  not  go  to  rest  n 
early  in  consequence. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 


The  bell-  or  cup-ab^>ed  flowers  appear  in 
Jnne  and  July  4-6  on  a  stem,  each  about 
2  in.  across.  The  broadly  obovate-acnce 
outer  segments  are  purplish,  and  the  three 
inner  segments  are  pure  white,  tinged  ' 
with  purple  at  the  base,  and  densely 
covered  with  long  purple  hairs. 
CitlUtre  tte.  as  above. 

C  Dttidas. — This  is  a  strong-growing 
species,  the  stems  of  which  bear  S-10 
large  white  flowers  in  an  umbel.  The 
three  inner  segments  have  a  large  indigo 
blotch  in  the  centre,  and  the  surface  is 


C.  Nnttelli — A  distinct  speoiss  having 
large  flowers  about  8  in.  across,  the  three 
narrow  outer  segments  of  which  are 
green  striped  with  red,  while  the  three 
larger  inner  segments  or  petals  are  pure 
or  creamy-white,  with  a  blaokish-pntple 
blotch  at  the  base.  There  ia  an  imraoved 
variety  known  as  LeichtUni.  The  flowen 
appear  in  Jnne  2-8  on  a  stem. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

C.  obispoeiuia. — A  species  with  spar- 
ingly branched  stenu  1-2  ft.  high,  and 
narrow  acute  convolute  leaves.  The 
8  outer  segments  are  orange  and  purple 
on  a  greenish-yellow  ground,  the  shorter 
innerones  being  lemon-yellow  tipped  with 
reddish  ■  brown  and  covered  with  long 
dehcate  h^rs. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above.  This  spenM 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  cultivation  yet. 

C  Palmeii  —A  small  and  very  rue 
Species  with  bright  lilao  flowers. 

CulfiiTe  (fc.  as  above. 


-A  very  fine  mmmsb 
remarkable  for  its  broad  radioal  mtVM 
nearly  2  ft.  long,  and  strong  *T«nrtliPg 
flower-spikes  whieh  appear  in  Jnly,  hew- 
ing numerons  soft  lilao  flowers  about  4  in. 
aoTosB,  of  a  satiny  lustre,  the  lower  hftU  of 
each  inner  segment  being  covered  with 
golden-yellow  hairs,  and  blotched  with 
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pnrj^,  the  thr«e  outer  eegmente  being 
ralativelj  veiy  dmiow  and  tapering. 

Outture  do.  m  »bove. 

C.  pnkbeUu  {Cyehbothra  pukheUa). 
A  ehafming  speoiee  0-12  in.  high,  with 

fUuocraa  sMmj  and  leaTSB,  producing  in 
one  and  July  much-branohed  sterna, 
each  one  ending  in  a  olnster  of  8-4  aweet- 
toented    bright    orange-yellow     drooping 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  This  is  one  of 
the  hudieat  species,  and  flourisheB  in  the 
ordinary  flower  border  or  rockery  in  light 
well-drained  soil,  and  Uooma  regularly 
every  year  withont  protection  in  winter. 
Wami  snnny  spots  ore  beet  for  ripening 
the  bulbs. 

C.  Pnrdyi— A  graoefdl  species  which 
start!  rather  late  into  growth,  and  throwa 
up  a  stem  S-18  inches  high,  bearing  in  June 
4-9  white  flowers  1^-2  in.  across.  The 
narrow  pointed  onter  segments  are  spotted 
with  parple,  the  muoh  larger  and  roondiah 
inner  segments  being  densely  oovered  with 
long  white  hairs,  and  blotched  and  spotted 
wiu  purple  new  the  baae. 

Culture  ilo.  OB  above.  It  eiows 
naturally  in  a  oold  damp  climate,  and  will 

Bubably  prove  one  of  ue  best  speoiea  in 
ritish  gardens. 

C.  aplenduu. — This  is  a  very  old 
gardeo  plant,  and  ia  still  one  of  the  beat. 
It  freely  produces  its  large  pale  liloo 
flowers  in  August,  the  inner  segments 
being  covered  with  long  ailky  white  hairs, 
and  blotched  with  deep  purple  at  the 
base.  TheTarietyatrovio^Athassmaller 
pvnile  flowers  with  a  dark  red  blotch  at 
thebase  of  each  inner  augment. 

Outttwe  (fe.  ae  above. 

C.  TobnieL  —  A  strong-growing  Star 
Tulip,  but  unfortunately  rather  rare.  It 
has  rather  tubular  flowers  covered  with 
bhiioh  hairs. 

CutiMr«  (fc.  a«  above. 

C.  tmmIm A    beantiful    Uariposa 

Lily  growing  about  18  in.  high,  and  pro- 
dneing  large  white  cnp-sbaped  flowers 
nearly  8  in.  across.  The  three  outer  seg- 
ments ue  small,  narrow  and  tapering, 
and  become  reflezed,  the  three  large  inner 
(HM«  being  yellow  at  the  base,  deeply 
■lained  with  crimson,  and  having  a  blotoh 
of  the  same  eolour  near  the  centre,  below 
which  the  aurfaoe  ia  covered  with  hairs. 

Thia  is  a  very  v»i»b]e  species,  and 
niunerons  varieties  exist.    The  principal 


are  aUmt,  pore  white ;  breickt/»epalut, 
having  shorter  outer  segments  or  aepala 
than  the  type ;  Uiacmui,  deep  lilac ;  pur- 
purtuceni,  deepliloo-purple;  rowui,  rosy- 
purple  with  deep  purple  spots ;  Bmpm-or, 
flowers  BufFuaed  with  rose,  white,  maroon, 
and  purple  on  a  yellow  ground  ;  cttrwmt, 
lemon-yellow ;  oeitUitvt,  with  brilliant 
purple-rose  buds  expanding  into  white, 
having  a  deep  blackish  ■  purple  centre 
surrounded  with  yellow  ;  laTigTiineut, 
flowers  varying  from  light  to  deep  red ; 
Vetta,  with  flowers  4  in.  across,  white 
flushed  with  rose,  marked  with  brown 
and  yellow  at  the  base.  This  variety  will 
grow  in  any  soil,  from  heavy  wet  olay  to 
light  loam,  and  increases  rapidly. 

Gulturf  /te.  as  above. 

C.  WeedL^A  beautiful  and  remark- 
able species  cloaely  related  to  C.  luteue. 
It  prodnoea  its  large  flsttish  rich  yellow 
floweiB  8  in.  across  in  July.  The  three 
outer  segments  of  the  perianth  ore  narrow, 
lance-shaped,  and  tapering,  while  the  three 
broad  inner  wedge-shaped  segments  are 
spotted  with  purple  in  the  centra!  portion 
and  oovered  with  long  hairs.  The  short 
filaments,  with  long  anthers,  are  a  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  centre  of  the  flowers. 

Culture  <te.  aa  above. 

COLCHICUU  (Mrasow  Saffbon). 
A  genus  of  beautiful  plants  having  tuni- 
cated  corma,  oblong  strap-shaped  or  linear 
radical  leaves,  and  short  scapes  bearing 
1-8  or  more  showy  lilac  or  rarely  yellow 
flowers.  The  perianth  is  fonnel-^aped 
with  a  long  slender  tube,  and  6  oblong 
erect  or  somewhat  spreading  segments. 
Stamens  B,  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
segments  and  shorter  than  them.  Ovary 
sessile  8 -celled,  at  first  nndergratmd  but 
ultimately  produced  above  ground  by  the 
growmg  leaves.  Styles  8,  thread-like. 
Capsule  ovoid,  8-ribbed,  many-seeded. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Colchi- 
oums  flourish  in  a  light  rich  sandy  soil 
.with  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  in  it. 
The  best  time  for  planting  is  about  August, 
certainly  not  later,  as  the  corms  are  apt 
to  loee  a  good  deal  of  their  vitality.  About 
S-4  in.  deep  is  suflioient,  and  6-9  in. 

Colehioums  we  lovely  autumn -flower- 
ing plants,  and  as  the  popular  name  indi- 
cates are  excellent  wh^  planted  in  grass 
land.  They  are  also  suitable  for  the 
flower  border,  margins  of  shmbberiee  or 
loekeries,  whidi  they  render  bright  when 
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most  ol  the  Biumoer  flowers  u«  over. 
To  obtain  fine  effecia  broad  pntohes  should 
be  pUnted,  especially  in  grassy  slopes, 
lawns  Ac. 

PropagatJoD  is  usuoUj  eSeeted  by 
separating  the  ofbets  trova  the  conns. 
These  may  be  lifted  about  July  for  the 
purpose,  but  not  before  the  leaves  have 
withered.  Beeds  may  also  be  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe  in  pairs  and  wintered  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  as  it  is  ondesirable  to 
move  the  seedlings  for  2  years,  suffioient 
space  shonld  be  given  to  allow  the  seed- 
lings to  develop  properly.  The  seedlings 
may  be  transferred  to  a  prepared  spot  in 
the  open  border  after  this,  and  allowed  to 
remain  until  they  reach  the  flowering 
stage,  usually  8-5  years  after  sowing  the 

C.  antnmnale.— This  is  the  beet  known 

speoies  and  is  often  met  with  in  a  wild 
state  in  meadows  in  various  parts  of  the 
British  Islands.  It  bos  large  egg-shaped 
corms  with  shining  chestnut -brown  scales 
and  flat  lance-shaped  leaves  6-10  in.  long 
produced  in  spring.  The  bright  purple 
flowers  appear  in  suooeesion  frun  August 
to  October  or  November,  having  a  oup- 
shaped  perianth  with  a  long  slender  tube. 
There  are  numerous  varieties,  such  as 
album,  white;  albv/m Jl. pi.,  vhite,  with 
donble  flowers ;  there  is  also  a  double 
rose  form  ;  maximum,  purple ;  pur- 
pureiim,  purple  rose  ;  ttriatum,  red 
striped  with  white. 

Culture  ite.  aa  above. 


which  produces  its  deep  rosy  bell-sliaped 
flowers  in  September  and  October,  and  its 

leaves  in  February  and  March. 
Culture  lie.  as  above. 


t  — A  native  of  8.  Enrope, 
with  linear  grooved  leaves  produced  in 
spring,  and   flowers   in   autumn   prettily 
chequered  with  white  and  purple. 
Culture  de.  as  above, 

C.  byzantinmn,  —  A  native  of  the 
Levant,  having  largo  roundish  depressed 
corms  often  producing  in  autumn  12 -IS 
pale  rose  flowers  larger  than  those  of  C. 
autwmnale.  The  leaves  appear  in  spring 
and  are  broad,  wavy,  and  plaited.  There 
is  a  form  with  finely  variegated  foliage. 

Culture  de.  as  MMve. 

C.  montaniim  (C  hulhocodioidia). — A 
native  of  the  Mediterranean  region  with 
short  narrow  lanoe- shaped  or  linear 
sickle-like  leaves  appearing  almost  with 
the  lilac-purple  or  whiti^  flowers  in 
February  and  March.  This  species  must 
not  be  confounded  with  another  sometimes 
called  montanum.  but  properly  alpinum. 


-A  very  beautiAil  and 
distinct  species  from  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Qreek  Archipelago.  It  has  ovate  lanoe- 
shaped  wavy  leaves  produced  in  spring, 
and  its  fine  starry  flowers  2  in.  aooss 
appear  in  autumn.  The  white  broadly 
lance -sliaped  segments  are  distanotly 
veined  and  beautifolly  chequered  ana 
barred  with  violet-purple. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 

C.  Sibtiiorpi. — A  rather  rare  species 
from  the  Levant,  but  one  of  the  finest  and 
largest.  The  flowers  appear  in  September 
and  October  and  are  of  a  beautiful  lilac 
colour,  handsomely  chequered  with  deep 
purple,  and  standing  erect  on  stout  tuba 
about  8  in.  high. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above. 

C.  spedosnin.— A  very  distinot  and 
handsome  species  firom  the  Gaueasos, 
remarkable  for  its  great  siee.  The  broad 
elliptic  sheathing  leaves  home  alternately 
on  the  stem  are  about  1  ft.  long  and 
2-4  in.  broad,  appearing  in  spring,  throw- 
ing the  seed-capsule  nearly  1  fL  above 
the  ground.  The  flowers  appear  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  having  oval  segments 
of  a  dear  reddish  or  rosy  purple  varying 
to  deep  crimson-purple,  with  a  white 
throat  at  the  top  of  a  very  long  tube. 

Culture  tte.  as  above. 

C.  nmbroMnn  (C.  aTenaritim  vmtn- 
turn). — A  Crimean  species  with  flediy 
lance-shaped  leaves  in  spring,  and  rather 
11  —jfet-purple  flowers  with  long  tubes 


Culture  da.  as  above. 


_  (C.   Agrippinutn ;    C. 

chion«nie).—A.  pretty  species  from  S.E. 
Europe,  Asia  Minor  Ac.,  having  large  egg- 
ohaped  corms  and  long  narrow  wavy  leaves 
in  spring.  The  rosy  flowers  appear  from 
the  end  of  August  to  October,  Iwving  the 
lance-shaped  aoute  segments  beaat^fuUy 
chequered  with  purple -violet. 

Culture  dc,  as  above. 

Other  kinds  of  Uesdow  Saffron  ooca- 
sionally  seen  are  croeiJUtrum,  vrith  purple 
flowers  in  spring ;  luteum,  a  ran  Centnl 
Asian  species  remarkable  for  its  rich  orange 
flowers  in  spring  ;  naapoUtanum,  taia 
Italy,   with    deep    porple    flowen ;    and 
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penicum,  from  Feniit,  with  very  large 
rosy  flow«n. 

BULBOCODIUU.— This  genus  con- 
sUtg  of  a  solitary  Hpeciea  reBembline  a 
Ccooue  in  habit  and  appearanM,  but  diner- 
ing  in  lumiig  a  auperior  ovaiy  and  6 


B.  Tcmnni.  —  A  pretty  plant  4-fl  in. 
high,  with  a  black  oorm,  native  of  the 
Enropean  Alps.  The  violet  or  roay-pnr- 
pie  fiinnel-BhapBd  flowers  with  a  long 
tube  are  produced  early  in  ipring,  often  bb 
early  as  January  in  mild  eeaaona,  before 
the  hroad  strap-ahaped  ohanuelled  leavef. 

Culture  atid  PTOpagation, — Owing  to 
ill  early- flowering  character  this  ipeoieB 
is  suitable  for  growing  with  Snowdrops, 
LeuoqjvmB,  Winter  Aconites,  and  some 
of  the  ColehicumB  Ac.  in  the  rookery- 
or  warm  ports  of  the  flower  border. 
A  light  rich  sandy  loam  suits  it  best, 
and  the  bullM  are  best  left  alone  for 
8  or  4  years  after  planting.  When  new 
plants  are  reduired  the  bulbs  mar  be 
lifted  from  July  to  September,  and  the 
offsets  detached  and  replanted  at  once 
4-6  in.  apart,  and  8-4  in.  deep.  There  is 
a  form  with  Tariegated  leaves,  and  also 
one  from  the  Canoasus  called  versicolor. 

UERENDERA.— A  small  genus 
closely  related  to  Colchioum  and  Bulbo- 
codium,  having  tunicated  oorms,  linear 
radical  leaves,  and  1-8  Colohionm-like 
flowers  on  a  scape.  The  funnel -shaped 
perianth  has  6  disttnot  segments,  the 
claws  of  which  are  united  into  a  long 
slender  tube.  Stamens  6.  Ovary  sessile. 
Styles  S.  Capsule  8-  furrowed  or  lobed, 
many- seeded. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  These 
plants  flourish  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  Colchicunts,  and  may  be  increased 
in  the  same  way  by  ofisets  and  seeds. 
They  like  a  light  rich  sandy  soil  in 
rather  damp  sitnationB,  although  when  at 
rest  as  little  mobture  as  possible  at  the 
root  is  adi-isable. 

U.  Bnlbocodiiim.  —  This  pretty  plant 
from  the  Pyrenees  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  Bulboco^Mm  v&nuiTn,  but  pro- 
duces its  rosy-lilao  flowers  in  autumn 
instead  of  spring,  and  for  this  reason  has 
been  oalled  Bulbocodittm  autumnale. 
The  plant  is  only  &~i  in.  high,  its  linear 
ohannelled  and  sickle  ■  shaped  leaves 
^peazing  after  the  flowen,  and  remain- 
ing fresh  and  green   during   the   winter 


months.  The  variety  bnlhocodwidet  is 
the  same  as  the  plant  described  at  p.  8T& 
under  the  name  <d  Cole!tiowmmoniamt*a. 
Other  species  are  M.  caucatiea  (also 
known  as  Bulboeodiwm  trigyniiim).  It  is 
a  native  of  the  CauoaBus  and  pioduoM  its 
delicate  rosy  flowers  in  AprU  and  Hay. 
M.  pertica  (M.  Aitehuoni)  from  Persu 
ice.  has  pale  liltui  sweet-sosnted  flowers 
keeled  with  pale  red,  during  October  and 
November. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

NARTHECIUM  (Boa  Asphodi^l). 
A  small  genus  of  rigid  herbs  with  creep- 

3rootetocks  and  racemes  of  golden- 
ow  rotate  flowers,  consisting  ol  6  dis- 
tinct spreading  segments.  Stamens  6, 
of  which  6  are  hypogynous  and  6  on  the 
base  of  the  segments,  having  hairy  fila. 
ments.  Capsule  8-sided,  narrow -pointed, 
many -seeded. 

N.  ossifrag;iim.^A  British  plant  with 
long  slender  wiry  rootstocks  and  stiff 
Strongly  ribbed,  taper-pointed  leaves  6-12 
In.  long,  resembling  an  Iris-  The  golden- 
yellow  flowers  about  \  in.  across  appear 
in  July  and  August,  the  linear  oblong 
segments  being  ribbed  and  green  behind, 
the  hairy  filaments  being  white  with 
orange -yellow  anthers. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  is 
not  a  particularly  handsome  plant  seen 
in  solitary  .specimens,  but  if  planted  in 
masses  in  wet  peaty  or  spongy  soil  near 
the  edges  of  ponds,  lakes  &c.  it  is  more 
attractive.  Thisplontis  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  N.  temperate  hemisphere, 
and  a  smaller  N.  American  form  is  some- 
times met  with.  It  may  be  increased  by 
division  of  the  rootstocks. 

CHAMfLIRIUH.— A  genus  with 
only  one  species  here  described  : — 

C.  carolimaonm. — ^An  attractive  herba- 
ceous pereimial  9-12  in.  high,  native  of 
N.  America.  It  has  thick  ish  knott^i- 
rhizomes  and  tufts  of  radical  stalked 
bright  green  leaves,  oblong  elUptic  in 
shape.  The  small  pure  white  flowers  are 
home  in  dense  cylindrical  racemes  in 
June,  and  with  the  advance  of  age  the 
main  flower  stem  changes  from  green  to 
an  almost  pure  white  colour.  The  flowers 
are  dimoiouB — that  is,  male  and  female 
blossoms  are  borne  on  separate  plants. 
The  perianth  segments  are  linear  and 
distinct,  and  there  are  6  stamens  in  the 
male  flowers,  but  only  antherl«8s  stami- 
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nodes  in  the  female  onei.    Ovary  S-eelled 
with  three  distiziet  bWIob. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
pretty  little  plant  flounah*w  in  damp  and 
shady  plkoes,  and  hxHa  efleolive  in  the 
rock  garden  when  grown  in  bold  maasea. 
It  msy  be  inareued  by  seeds  sown  as 
aoan  as  rips  in  cold  frunea,  and  abo  by 
eareftilly  dividing  the  rootatooka  in  spring 
as  growth  is  oommeneing. 

CHIONOGRAPHIS.— A  genus  with 
only  one  HpEciea  :— 

C.  japonlca. — A  remarkable  and  pretty 
herbacBouH  perennial  6-12  in.  high,  native 
of  Japan.  It  has  a  short  thick  rootatoek 
and  tufts  of  narrow  lance-shaped  leaves, 
which  are  smaller  on  the  stem.  The 
Bomll  pure  white  flowers  are  home  in 
apring  in  a  spiked  ra«enie  4-5  in.  long, 
and  consist  of  2  rows  of  2,  8,  and  4,  or  0, 
linear  segments,  the  lower  ones  being  very 
small  or  wantli^.  Stamens  6,  on  the 
base  of  the  segments. 

Calture  and  Propagation.  —  Thia 
plant  is  very  little  known  but  is  cnltivated 
at  Kew.  It  Buooeeds  in  a  compost  of 
sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  is  eoitable  for 
warm  comers  of  the  rock  gaf  den  planted 
in  masses.  It  may  be  increased  in 
September  by  dividing  the  rootstooks,  or 
sowing  the  seeds  in  cold  frames  as  soon  as 

XEROPHYLLUH  (Tdbkbt's 
Bkard).— A  email  genus  of  herbaeeoua 
perennials  with  short,  thick,  woody  root- 
stocks,  tall  simple  stems,  and  radical  or 
olnstered  linear  stlSish  graaay  leaves,  with 
rongb  edges.  Flowers  numerous  in  dense 
pyramidal  spikes.  Segments  S,  distinct, 
spreading.  Btamens  6,  hypogynous,  longer 
than  the  oblong  Isnce-shapea  segments. 

X.  asphodeloidea  (2.  aeti/olium; 
Helonuu  atphodeloidet).  —  A  handsome 
N.  American  perennial  with  denae  roaettes 
of  dry  stiffiah  awl-shaped  or  grassy  leavea 
12-18  in.  long.  The  white  apreading 
flowers  appear  in  May  and  are  bome  in 
dense  racemes  4-6  in.  long,  on  a  stem 
1-4  ft.  high. 

Cultwre  and  Propagation.  —  Thia  is 
probably  the  only  species  in  the  genua, 
but  American  botanists  recognise  two  or 
three.  It  grows  best  in  sandy  peaty  soil 
in  shaded  or  partially  ahaded  places,  and 
may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  roots  in 
autumn.  The  variety  tanaas  is  simply  a 
larger  forui,  the  broader  leaves  being 
oftMi  2-S  ft.  long,  and  the  flower  spikes 


2-6  ft.  high.  In  bvonraUe  aeaeons  seed 
is  ripened,  and  may  be  sown  aa  eooB  as 
gathered  in  sandy  peat  in  pans  if  it  is 
desired  to  inereaee  the  plants. 

HELOHIOPSIS.— A  small  gonos  li 
herbaceons  perennials  with  short  root- 
stocks,  radioal,  atalked,  oblong  or  lanca- 
shaped  leaves,  and  aomewhat  nodding 
flowers  at  the  end  of  a  ac^ie.  Periantb 
segments  narrow,  distinct  or  ali^tlj 
united  at  the  base.  Stamens  6,  ovary 
sessile,  more  or  less  8-lobed. 

H.  ji^>onica(H.  utnbellata). — AoniioD* 
little  Japanese  perennial  very  much  re- 
sembling Heionias  buUaUi  in  Bi^>aaranos. 
It  has  tofts  of  lance- shaped  abruptly 
mueronaM  leaves,  light  grsea  at  the  mm 
and  brownish  towarda  the  tips.  Tbs 
deep  rosy  flowers  appear  in  March  and 
April,  2^  on  a  stalk,  the  filaments  being 
tipped  with  deep  blue  anthers,  and  the 
style  protruding  about  i  in. 

Culture  and  PropagiUion.  —  Thia  is 
the  only  species  out  of  8  or  4  known  that 
appears  to  be  in  cultivation.  It  flonrishca 
in  moist  sandy  peat,  loam,  and  leaf  smI, 
and  likes  plenty  of  sunshine  and  air  in 
open  bnt  sheltered  parts  of  the  rookeiy. 
It  may  be  easily  increased  by  diviaion  of 
the  roots  late  in  summer,  or  b;  seedl 
sown  in  cold  frames  when  ripe. 

HELONIAS  {Stud  Plowbb).  — A 
genus  with  only  one  species : — 

H.  bullata. — A  beautifn!  N.  American 
perennial  1-1^  ft.  high,  with  a  short 
tabs  reus  rootatock,  and  oblong  lance- 
shaped  radical  leaves  contracted  into  a 
short  stalk.  The  small  parple-rose 
flowers  appear  from  May  to  July,  and  are 
bome  in  dense  cylindrical  or  oblong 
racemes.  The  6  spreading  segments  ars 
distinct  or  slightly  united  at  the  base,  and 
fkintly  8-nerved,  while  there  are  6  nsoally 
hypogynous  stamens,  the  ala^  -  bine 
anthers  of  which  are  very  oonapienoiw. 
The  <ls^7  S-lobed  capsule  has  maiiy 
seeds.  'Sht  variety  lattfolia  has  leaves 
broader  than  in  the  tvpc. 

CaUure     and     Propofaiioti.  -~  This 
a  in  bogs       ■' 

pands  or  lakea,  b_.     . 

Bucosed  in  saitdy  loom,  peat  and  le«f  acH 
in  a  moiat  ahaided  part  of  the  flowtf 
garden.  It  may  be  increaaed  by  seeda 
sown  aa  aoon  as  ripe,  or  by  earefoUy 
dividing  the  rootatoeka,  but  it  la  safer  not 
to  disturb  the  plants  oniil  they  have 
made  good  strong  dumps. 
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UVULARIA  fBcu.  Wokt).— A  nwU 
geniu  of  hetbttoeoua  perenniBlB  h&Ting  a 
thiddah  creeping  rootslook,  ftod  altemate 
atalkleea  or  perfoliate  ovate  or  loooe- 
■haped  leaveB,  aod  solitary  or  twin  flowers 
at  the  ends  of  the  leafy  branches.  The 
bell-shaped  perianth  haa  fl  distinct  seg- 
ments, erect  or  apreading  at  the  tipi,  the 
outer  ones  having  a  hollow  near  the  base 
inside.    Stamens  6,  ususJIy  hjpo^nous. 

Cvlture  and  PropagaHon. — l%e  Bell 
Worts,  which  ore  all  natives  of  )].  America, 
flourish  in  a  peaty  soil  and  are  graceful 
plants  in  the  flower  border  or  rockery. 
They  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the 
rootstooks  in  autumn,  and  also  by  seeds 
sown  aa  soon  as  ripe  in  cold  frames,  the 
•e«dling<  being  grown  on  for  a  year  or  bo 
under  protection  nnttl  large  enongh  for 
the  open  air. 

U.  gnuidilloTK.— This  is  the  best  for 
garden  purposes.  It  grows  1-2  ft.  high, 
having  smooth  perfoliate  oblong  leaves 
2-4  In.  long,  and  paJe  yellow  bell-Bhaped 
flowers  produced  in  spring  and  early 
summer,  drooping  gracefully  from  the 
ends  of  the  stems,  and  opening  before  the 
leaves  are  folly  develt^d. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above. 

U.  peifoliata.  —  This  ie  similar  in 
appearance  to  V.  grandijlora,  but  has 
longer  perfoliate  leaves,  and  rather  smaller 
drooping  flowers  prodnced  at  the  end  of 
forked  Btems.  V.  puberula  and  U.  »eiti- 
Ufolia  are  both  species  with  seesile  (not 
perfoliate)  leaves,  but  otherwise  similar. 

Culture  de.  aa  above. 

TRICYRTIS.  — A  small  genua  of 
perennial  planta  with  short  creeping  root- 
atoelcB  and  tall  erect  stems  olotlied  with 
alternate  ovate  or  oblong  leaves,  con- 
traeted,  neariy  sessile,  or  heart-shaped 
stem-olaaping  at  the  baee.  The  flowers 
are  terminal  and  axillary,  having  a  bell- 
aha^ed  perianth  of  6  diatinot  lance-aha{«d 
segments,  the  8  outer  ones  of  which  are 
saocate  at  tha  base.  Stamens  6,  hypo- 
gynous,  the  filamenta  uniting  into  a  tube 
around  the  ovary.  Capsule  8-oelled  and 
tii«ngiilar,  with  many  seeds. 

Culture  and  PropagaUcn.  —  The 
apeciM  deaoribed  below  are  ornamental 
aikd  very  distinct  plMils,  and  snooeed  in 
warm  lettered  pvta  of  the  garden  in 
sandy  loam  and  peat.  Tbsy  flower  in 
BUtunm,  and  the  bloeaoma  are  sometimes 
spoiled  by  early  frosts,  but  otherwise  the 
planta  are  quite  hardy  and  well  worth 


onltivatiou.  In  bleak  parts  of  the  oowttry 
they  may  be  grown  in  a  cold  gneabonse. 
The  plants  may  be  inoreaaed  by  careful 
division  of  the  rootetooka,  also  by  seeds 
when  obtainable. 

T.  UiiA  {Uvtilaria  hiria). — Japaneee 
Toad  Lilg. — A  handsome  and  hateresMng 
Japanese  perennial  with  atenu  1-3  ft. 
high,  clothed  with  soft  white  haire,  and 
fumiahed  with  alternate  oblong  sharply 
lance-«haped  leaves  4-6  in.  long,  (daaplng 
the  stem  at  the  base,  and  arranged  almost 
in  2  opposite  rows.  Several  flowers  on 
each  atem  appear  from  August  to  October, 
the  white  lance-shaped  petus  being  beanti- 
fully  decorated  with  violet  or  purple 
spots.  The  variety  nigra  has  velvety 
black  blotches  on  the  flowers,  which  are  as 
a  rule  produced  two  or  three  weeks  earlier 
than  those  of  the  type,  and  consequently 
often  escape  the  frosts  which  Bometimea 
overtake  the  latter.  There  ia  a  form  with 
variegated  leaves. 

Culture  rfc.  aa  (Umivo. 

T.  macropoda.— A  native  of  China 
and  Japan  2-S  ft.  high,  with  sessile  or 
ahortly  stalked  oblong  aonte  leaves  4-5 
in.  long,  smooth  above,  downy  beneath. 
The  yellowish  or  whitish-purple  flowers 
appear  in  autumn  and  are  covered  witli 
blaokiBh-purple  spots. 

Culture  dc,  aa  above. 

T.  pUou  (T.  ehgans).—A.  native  of 
the  Himalayas  with  hairy  stems  2-4  ft. 
high,  and  oblong,  Blightfy  hairy,  stem- 
clasping  leaves  4-6  in.  long.  The  white 
flowers  are  marked  with  large  deep  purple 

Culture  (fc.  as  above. 

CLINTONIA. — A  genus  oontaining 
about  6  species  of  pretty  little  herbaceous 
perennials,  with  more  or  leas  oreepii^ 
rootstocks,  obovate  oblong  or  broadly 
lanoe-ahaped  leavea,  and  small  flowers 
with  distinct  narrow  petals.  Stamens  6, 
ovary  sessile  3-celled.  Fruit  a  roundiah 
or  ovoid  oblong  indehiscent  berry. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
planta  beet  known  in  gardena  under  the 
name  of  Ctitto?»a  properly  belong  to  the 
genua  Doumingia,  which  see,  p.  505. 

C,  andrewnana.— A  pretty  Californian 
perennial  12-18  in.  high,  with  broadly 
oblong  or  lance-shaped  pointed  leaves, 
and  deep  roay  belt-shaped  flowere  borne 
in  May  and  June  in  umbels  at  the  end  of 
the  scap«. 
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Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
Bpeoies  Bnd  the  others  flonrish  in  damp 
aoA  shad;  places  in  sandy  peat,  and  mav 
be  grown  in  sheltered  noous  of  the  took 
garden  in  bold  maues  for  eSeot.  The 
eaeieet  way  to  inoiease  them  is  by  divid- 
ing the  roots  in  spring  ae  growth  is  com- 
mencing, or  early  in  antomn.  Seeds  if 
obtainable  may  also  be  sown  in  cold 
fhunes. 

C.  unbellata.— A  pretty  little  North 
Amerioan  plant  6-12  in.  high,  with  deep 
green  Lily  of  the  Yalloy-like  leaves,  and 
rounded  lunbels  of  white  starry  flowers 
with  protruding  stamens  prodneed  in  May 
and  ^Mine. 

Cultwre  (te.  as  above. 

C>  nniflora. — A  distinot  N.  American 
perennial  about  6  in.  high,  with  laoce- 
ahaped  acnte  leaves  and  white  flowers, 
the  latter  usaiJly  being  solitary,  rarely 
in  pairs,  and  borne  in  July. 

Culture  ic.  as  above. 

TRILLIUM  (Amesicam  Wood  Lilt). 
A  genus  of  dwarf  herbaceous  perennials 
with  short  thick  descending  or  horizontal 
rootetocke,  and  remarkable  for  ha\-ing  its 
leaves  and  flowers  arranged  in  threes. 
The  three  broad  almost  sessile  or  long- 
stallied  leaves  are  whorled  on  top  of 
the  stems,  and  are  8-6 -nerved  and 
feather- veined,  and  a  soUtary  ereet  or 
drooping  flower  is  borne  with  or  without 
a  stsJli  from  the  centre-  The  3  outer  seg- 
ments of  the  perianth  are  sepal-like  and 
persistent,  while  the  8  inner  larger  ones 
are  petal-like.  Stamens  6.  Stigmas  8. 
Capsule  a  round  or  ovoid  often  S-ribbed 
berry. 

Cultwre  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Wood  Lilies  are  interesting  plants  suit- 
able tor  half-shady  places  in  the  flower 
border,  or  near  shady  walks,  and  also  in 
shady  nooks  in  the  rockery.  They  like  a 
deep  well-drained  peaty  soil  and  plenty 
of  water  during  the  sununei  months. 
New  plants  may  be  obtained  by  carefidly 
divid^g  the  rootstocke  in  autumn  when 
the  plants  are  well  estabUshed.  Of  the 
species  described  below  T.  grandiflorum 
is  the  best  and  most  showy.  They  are 
all  natives  of  N.  Amerioa. 

T.  cemnnm. — A  speoies  about  18  in. 
high,  with  broadly  rhomboidol  leaves  2-6 
in.  long,  abruptly  tapering  to  a  point  and 
shortly  stalked.  The  rather  small  droop- 
ing   flowers  appear  in  April  and  May, 


menls,  rather  longer  than  the  outaidE 
lanoe-shaped  ones. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

T.  erectom  (T.  fatidum;  T.  pendu- 
lum; T.  rhomloideum). — This  is  variously 
known  in  America  as  Beth-root,  Birth- 
root,  and  Lamb's  Quarters.  It  grows 
about  1  fl  high,  and  has  sessile  broadly 
rhomboidal  leaves,  abruptly  tapering  to  a 
point.  The  fetid  flowers  appear  in  May 
on  stalks  1^  S  in.  long,  having  dark  purple 
inner  segments.  In  the  variety  af&»m  they 
are  greenish -white  or  rarely  yeUowisl^ 
and  in  ockrohucum  yellowish -white. 

Culture  ffe.  as  above. 

T.  crTthrocaiptni  (PainUd  Wood 
LOy). — This  is  about  the  same  height  as 
the  other  speoies,  with  ovate  tiqtering 
leaves  8-6  in.  long,  rounded  at  the  baas 
and  shortly  stalked.  The  flowers  appear 
in  April  and  May,  the  wavy  inner  segments 
being   white  striped   with   pnrple  at   the 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

T.  gnudiflonim  (Wake  Ao&tn).  — A 
fine  free-growing  species  12^18  in.  high, 
with  almost  staJkless  rhomboid  oi'ate 
taper-pointed  leaves  S-.5  in-  long,  and 
snowy  white  flowers  about  8  in.  across, 
produced  in  May,  and  sometimes  flushed 
with  rose.  The  varie^  maximwn  is  a 
larger  flowered  form. 

Other  Trillimus  not  so  well-known  are 
ntvoJe,  white ;  ooatwm,  sunilartotrrAnli- 
^^oruni.butearlierj  reeu  rvafum  with  pnT^de 
recurved  flowers ;  eeuile,  flowers  at  first 
yellow,  afterwards  de«p  purple,  appear- 
ing in  March  a>id  April ;  the  variety 
alratam  has  blackish- carmine  flowers  of 
great  distinctness,  and  another  variety  t* 
white,  striped  and  spotted  with  pnrple. 
T.  gfylotum  from  the  8.  United  Stales 
(also  known  as  T.  Caifbai  and  T. 
ttervonan)  produces  its  rose-tinted  flowers 
in  April  and  May,  but  is  similar  in  habit 
to  the  others. 

CuUurg  ifc.  na  above. 

PARIS  (Herb  Puis).  — A  small 
genus  of  herbaceous  plants  with  creeping 
rootstocks  and  simple  stems  with  one 
whorl  of  4  or  more  leaves,  and  solitary 
strong -smelling  greemsh  flowers  with  4-S 
distinct  segments,  the  outer  sepal-like 
ones  being  spreading  herbaceous,  ovate  or 
wedge-shaped,  the  mner  petal-like  ones 
linear  or  awl -shaped.  Stamens  6-12,  nearly 
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hjpogynous,  eometimea  aa  in  P.  quadri- 
folia  with  the  oonneoUve  produ^  Deyood 
the  anthers.    Capsule  a  4-5-valved  berry. 

P.  qnadrifolia.  —An  intemting  but 
iwt  very  ahowy  plant,  native  of  Britain 
and  the  northern  parts  of  the  Old  World. 
Its  round  etema  6-13  in.  high  have  umiAlly 
a  single  whorl  of  4  obovate  oblong  leaves 
about  8  in.  long,  diatinotly  S-S-nerved. 
The  flowers  appear  in  May  and  June,  and 
are  about  3  in.  aoroas,  having  4  gieen 
lance-shaped  outer  Begmonts  or  sepals, 
and  4  linear  or  thread-like  yeUowish 
petals,  Bjid  8  stamens  with  the  connective 
muoh  produced  beyond  the  anthers.  The 
black  4-Bided  berry  is  very  oonspicuous 
when  the  flowers  wilier. 

QHliure  and  PTopagation. — This  plant 
will  grow  in  ordinary  soil  and  may  be 
naturalised  In  moist  shady  spots  naur 
water.  Inoreased  by  dividing  the  root- 
stoclu,  and  sowing  seed  as  soon  as  ripe. 

VERATRUH  (Falsi  or  White 
Hbllkbobb). — A  genus  of  distinct  look, 
ing  herbaceous  perennials  with  thick  creep- 
ing very  poisonous  rootstocks,  and  erect 
stems  uotned  with  broad  strongly  nerved 
or  plaited  leaves  contracted  into  a  broad 
sheathing  base.  The  purplish -green  or 
while  polygamous  flowers  are  borne  in 
branehod  panicleB.  The  perianth  consists 
of  ft  spieadine  lobes  united  at  the  baae 
into  a  short  tuoe.  Btamens  6,  on  the  base 
of  the  segments. 

CmUutc  and  Propagation.  —  Vera- 
tmuis  hav*  a  bold  ^peaiance  and  are 
ueeflil  for  mixing  witii  other  fine  foliaged 
perennials  in  good  masses  in  borders  or 
grassland.  They  like  a  somewhat  shaded 
position,  and  a  rich  loamy  soil  to  which 
may  be  added  a  little  peat  and  leaf 
mould. 

The  plants  may  be  increased  by 
separating  the  tnfts  about  September  or 
October.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  as  soon 
AS  ripe,  but  they  sprout  very  slowly  and 
irregularly,  and  often  do  not  appear  until 
the  second  year.  When  large  enough, 
the  seedlings  may  be  pricked  out  in  light 
rich  soil  151-18  in.  apart  and  allowed  to 
remain  nntil  large  enough  for  flowering 
often  several  years  after  the  seeds  have 
been  sown. 

V.  album  (White  HeUeboT6).—k  fine 
perennial  S-6  ft.  high,  native  of  the 
pasture  land  in  the  Caucasus  and  Altai 
Mountuns.  The  somewhat  downy  stems 
are  fiimished  with  large  alternate  sessile 


broadly  oval  leaves  1  ft.  or  more  long, 
regularly  folded  or  plaited.  The  flowers, 
which  are  whitish  within  uid  greeniah 
ovteide,  with  spreading  crisped  denttculate 
segments,  appear  in  July  in  dense  panicles 
1-2  ft.  long.  The  v^iety  IdbeUtmvM 
has  wholly  greenish  flowers,  with  narrower 
segments  than  in  the  t^pe ;  and  the 
varity  V  iride  (Heloniai  vtridit)  firom  N. 
America  has  greenish  flowers  with  lance- 
shaped  segments,  in  loose  lateral  rooenoet, 
often  reflezed. 

Culture  die,  as  above. 

V.  HaacU.— A  native  of  Siberia  with 
slender  stems  abont  2  ft.  high,  and  lance- 
shaped  leaves  about  0  in.  long,  the  lower 
ones  being  stalked,  the  upper  uies  sessile. 
The  dark  purple  flowers  with  oblong  seg- 
menta,  blaokish  at  the  base,  appear  im  July 
in  loose  panicles  6-12  in.  long, 

Calturf  dc.  as  above. 

V,  flifnun,  —  An  ornamental  plant 
native  of  Central  Europe  with  erect  stems 
2-8  ft.  high,  slightly  bulbous  at  the  base, 
and  clothed  witix  oblong  plaited  leaves  1 
ft.  long  and  6-6  in.  broad,  narrowed  at 
the  base.  The  blaokish-purple  flowers, 
with  oblong  blunt  segments,  are  borne  in 
June  in  dense  racemes  1-8  ft.  long. 

Cultwre  de.  as  above. 

ZYGADENUS.— A  genus  of  her- 
baceous plants  having  rhizomes  or  bulbs, 
and  long  linear  leaves  radical  or  clustered 
at  the  base  of  the  erect  simple  stem,  which 
ends  in  a  umple  or  branched  raceme  of 
hermaphrodite  or  polygamous  flowers. 
The  perianth  consists  of  8  segments, 
sometimes  imited  at  the  base  into  a  very 
short  turbinate  tube,  sometimes  distinot, 
flat  and  rotately  spreading.  Stamens  6, 
on  the  base  of  the  segnients,  having 
slender  or  stiffish  filaments  united  round 
the  style.  Capsule  ovoid  or  oblong,  many- 
seeded. 

Culture  and  Fropajo (ton.  —  Those 
plants  are  not  particularly  showy  but  are 
of  an  interesting  charaoter  attractive  to 
many,  especially  those  with  a  love  of 
quaint  appearance  and  botanical  interest. 
They  like  a  deep  moist  peaty  soil,  and 
may  be  grown  on  the  shaded  fringes  of 
Rhododendron  beds,  or  near  water.  The 
plants  are  usually  increased  by  division  in 
autumn  or  spring,  and  also  by  seeds 
which  are  produced  in  this  country,  and 
may  be  sown  in  cold  frames  as  soon  as 

Si. 
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Z.  eltgmna  (Z.  jtmcu*).— Also  a  na- 
tive ofN.  America,  1-2  ft.  high,  with  firm 
linear  glaueous  -  green  leaves,  1-li  in. 
long,  thickly  nerved.  The  flowers  appear 
in  summer  in  loosa  racemes,  Mid  are 
greenish  outside,  white  within,  the  oblong 
segments  being  thickly  nerved. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

Z.  sUbeiTimiu  (BeUmias  bracteata). 
A  North  American  plant  2-8  (I.  high, 
with  creeping  roatstockB  and  linear 
graesy  leaves  12  18  in.  long,  those  on  the 
stems  being  very  mnch  reduced.     The 


small'  white  flowers,  with  oblong  acute 
distinctly  'clawed  segments,  appear  m 
June,  borne  on  loosely  branched  racemes 
1-2  in.  long. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

These  are  the  two  kinds  best  known, 
but  the  following  are  occasionally  seen  in 
botanical  collections ; — angvtti/olitu,  IS- 
IS in.  high,  with  white  flowers  tnnung  to 
purple  ;  Fremonti,  about  the  same  hei(^t 
with  creamy  white  flowers;  Mtuealazi- 
cum,  1-2  n.  high,  with  greenish-while 
flowers;  and  NuttaUi,  6-18  in.  hi|^ 
with  white  flowers. 


CXV.    JUNCACEiE— Rush  Order 

An  order  of  herbaceotts  plaots  with  a  abort  and  often  perennial  rootstock, 
erect  simple  stems,  often  with  thick  pith,  and  slender,  Sat  or  roond  leaves. 
The  small  green  or  brown  hermaphrodite  or  diceoions  flowers  are  borne  in 
axillary  or  terminal  cymes,  and  consist  of  a  regular  6-parted  inferior  perianth 
in  2  series.  Stamens  asually  6,  attached  to  the  base  of  the  segments,  or 
hypogynoas.     Fruit  capsular. 

There  are  few  plants  of  any  garden  value  in  this  order.  The  oommoD 
Bush,  Juncua  effusus  (or  J.  communis),  is  a  well-known  native  of  marshy 
places.  The  variety  spiralis  is  a  curious  plant  with  dense  tufts  of  spirally 
twisted  leaves,  some  being  almost  corkscrew-like.  The  plants  of  this  variety 
come  true  from  seed.  By  the  edges  of  ponds  they  may  be  grown,  if  not  for 
their  beauty,  at  least  for  their  singular  appearance. 


CXVI.    PONTEDERIACE^-Pickerel  Weed  Order 

A  small  order  of  aquatic  herbs  sometimes  having  the  rootstooks  creeping  in 
mud,  and  sometimes  floating  in  water,  the  leaf  stems  producing  roots  from 
the  joints.  The  perfect  leaves  are  long-stalked  with  a  floatingoremersed  blade, 
the  submersed  leaves  often  being  reduced  to  linear  stalks  without  blades. 
The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  slightly  irregular,  or  sometimes  regular,  and 
borne  in  terminal  racemes  or  spikes.  Perianth  inferior,  free  from  the  ovarv, 
and  consisting  of  6  lobea,  more  or  less  distinctly  in  2  series.  Stamens  6  or  3. 
Ovary  superior  3-celled.     Fruit  a  dry  few-  or  many-seeded  capsule. 


PONTEDERIA  (Fickbbei.  Wkbd). 
A  amall  genus  of  showy  water  plants  witji 
creeping  rootstocka,  long-stalked  heart- 
shaped  or  oblong  leaves  (those  of  the 
stems  being  shortly  stalked),  and  terminal 
racemes  of  bine  funnel-shaped  flowers, 
having  an  incurved  slender  or  rarely 
shortened  tube,  and  a  somewhat  2-lipped 
perianth.      Stamens  6,  the  8  upper  ones 


often   sterile   and  enclosed,   the   3   lower 
protrnding. 

P.  cordatA  (P.  lattceolata). — A  bcantifol 
N.  American  species  1-S  ft.  high,  with 
creeping  rootstocks,  and  thick  bright  green 
lanco-shaped  cordate  leaves  on  long  stalks 
which  are  dilated  and  sheathing  at  the 
base.  Daring  the  summer  months  the  sky- 
bine  flowers  are  borne  in  dense  r 
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bat  ore  occaeionaUy  wtaiti- ''  with  a 
greenish  spot  on  the  inside  '  the  upper 
lobe.  The  variety  aingustijuUa  is  recog- 
nised b;  its  narrower  leaves  and  Bmaller 
brighter  blue  flowers. 

CultuTC  and  Propagation, — This  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  showy  water 
filonte  when  grown  in  large  masBes,  and 
IS  much  adnured  tor  the  elegance  of  its 
leaves,  among  which  nestle  the  spikes  of 
blue  flowers.  It  is  quite  hardy  and  may 
be  grown  in  shallow  water  or  at  the  edges 
of  lakes,  pools  4o.  where  its  rhizomes  can 
creep  freely  in  the  mud.  It  grows  better 
submerged  about  a  foot,  and  the  water  is 
also  A  protection  from  very  severe  froste. 
Open  sunny  situations  are  best  for  the 
Pickerel    Weed,    which    dislikes    shaded 


plaeee.  It  is  easily  increased  by  division 
of  the  tuits  at  almost  any  season,  but  pre- 
ferably in  spring.  Seeds  may  also  be 
sown  in  pots  sunk  in  water.  When  the 
seedltngH  are  large  enough  they  may  be 
pricked  out  and  given  more  room. 

Closely  related  are  Eiehomea  aeurea, 
and  B.  crattipet,  natives  of  tropical 
America.  They  will  grow  freely  out  of 
doors  in  moat  parts  during  the  summer 
months,  but  require  the  protection  of  a 
warm  greenhouse  in  winter.  Small  tufts 
are  easily  grown  in  bowls  or  tuba  of 
water,  and  look  very  handsome  when  In 
bloom.  Grown  in  pots  or  tubs  they 
might  be  sank  in  ponds  and  lakes  during 
months. 


Division  L     PETALOIDEM  (p.  127).     SeriesIT.     Epiora^  (p.  127). 

CXVII.    HYDROCHARIDEiE— Frog  Bit  Oitler 

An  order  of  aquatic  herbs  with  floating  or  submerged,  opposite  or  whorled 
leaves.  Flowers  usually  dioecious,  with  a  6-parted  perianth.  Stamens  at  the 
base  of  the  segments,  3,  6  or  more.  Ovary  with  3  or  6  bifid  styles.  Fruit 
usually  a  berry,  submerged,  1-6-ceUed. 


HYDROCHARIS  (Fitoa  Bit).— This 
genus  contains  only  1  species  :■ — 

H.  Uorsus-RMue.  —  A  pretty  little 
water  plant  with  fibrous  and  bulbtferous 
roots  found  in  ponds  and  ditches  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  England.  It  is  easily  recog- 
nised by  its  roundish  kidney-shaped  leaves 
I-l^  in.  long,  deep  green  above,  reddish 
beneath.  Flowers  &vm  July  tn  August, 
erect,  white,  about  1  in.  across,  with  broadly 
obovate  crumpled  petals. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  plant 
thrives  in  any  still,  clear,  or  muddy  water 
and  may  be  increased  by  seeds  sown  in 
pans  of  wet  mudd>  soil  when  ripe,  or  in 
spring ;  or  by  runners  which  root  at  the 
joints  transplanted  in  autumn  or  epring. 

STRATIOTES.— A  genus  with  only 
one  species ; — 

S-atoidea  {Water  SoWtcr).  — A  curi- 
ously interesting   water   plant,  native  of 


the  ponds  and  ditches  in  the  British 
Islands,  and  having  short  stolon-bearing 
rootstocks.  The  leaves  spring  upwards 
and  outwards  from  the  root,  and  are 
6-lB  in.  lon^,  deep  green,  tapering  h>  a 
point,  and  with  spiny  teeth  on  the  mar- 
gins. The  eub-dicecious  Bowers  appear 
from  •Tune  to  August,  and  are  about  Ij 
in.  aoroea,  with  8  white  or  yellowish  inner 
divisions  larger  than  the  S  out«r  greenish 
ones.  In  the  male  flowers  there  are 
numerous  stamens,  but  in  the  female  ones 
there  are  mostly  staminodes,  and  a  oom- 
presaed  ovary  with  6  linear  styles. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  plant 
is  grown  more  asa  curiosity  than  anything 
else.  It  will  flourish  in  any  piece  of 
water  and  may  be  left  to  increase  itself  at 
pleasure  by  means  of  its  creeping  root- 
stocks.  When  division  is  necessary  it  may 
be  done  in  early  autumn  or  in  spring. 


CXVIII.    DIOSCOREACEiE-Yam  Order 

A  small  order  of  plants  often  with  tuberous  roots,  twining  stems,  and  alternate 
leaves,  remarkable  for  having  netted  veins,  instead  of  parallel  or  curved  ones, 
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as  in  most  other  Monocotyledons.  Flowers  ioM>aBpicaouB  nBaaUy  l-aexed, 
and  borne  in  axillary  p&nicles  or  racemes.  PerKtath  often  bell-shaped  uid 
'6-lobed.    Stamens  6,  free.    Ovary  3-oelled.     Styles  3. 

There  are  only  8  genera  and  about  160  species  in  this  order,  and  perhaps 
the  most  important  plants  in  it  are  the  Yams  (Diosoorea),  the  fleshy  roots  of 
whioh  are  Wgely  cultivated  as  articles  of  food  in  tropical  and  aub-tropioal 
countries. 


TAUUS  (BiJtcK  Brioht). — A  genos 
having  two  speoiee,  the  one  ham  de- 
scribed being  tbe  beat  known  : — 

T.  commania. — An  omwnentol  native 
climber  foond  growing  wild  in  the  oopsee 
and  hedgtM  in  mwiy  porta  of  England. 
It  hafi  black  ovoid  fleah;  tootatooka  and 
slender  angular  branched  atema  which 
grow  aeversl  feet  long.  The  ovate  heart- 
shaped  tapering  leavea  are  3-3  in.  long, 
with  long  atalka,  and  the  minute  flowers 
ftl^MT  in  Maj  and  June,  and  are  auo- 
eeeded  by  oblong  red  berriea  about  i  in. 
long. 


Culture  and  Propagation. — AldHHl^ 
a  native  plant  and  not  remarkable  for  bbe 
beauty  of  ita  bloaaoma,  the  Black  Bryony 
is  uevertheleae  a  beautiful  plant  for  cover- 
ing arboure,  trellieea  te.  It  Souiiehee  in 
ordinary  gw^len  toil,  and  likea  aonievhat 
shaded  poaitions.  It  may  be  increaaed 
by  corefolly  eeparating  the  blackish  rao*- 
atocks  in  apring  or  autumn,  or  by  aowing 
seeds  when  ripe  in  cold  framea.  The 
oommon  Bryony  described  at  p.  461  ia 
quite  distinct  &om  tbe  Black  Bryony  in 
atrncture,  although  both  planta  agree  in 
being  climbera. 


CXIX.    SCITAMINE^-Ginger  Order 

An  order  of  usnally  perennial  herbs  with  more  or  leas  oreeping  or  tnberons 
rootstocks,  and  leaves  variously  arranged,  the  stalk  usually  forming  a  sheath. 
Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  rarely  polygamous,  irregular,  borne  in  spikes, 
raoemes,  or  panicles.  Perianth  superior,  normally  double,  the  outer  portion 
oalyx-like,  the  inner  corolla-like,  the  segments  variously  united,  i^-  one  or 
other  absent.  Stamens  sometimes  5,  equal,  free,  the  sixth  absent  or  small ; 
often  only  one  stamen  perfect,  the  others  being  changed  into  irregular  poly- 
morphous variously  united  staminodes  which  are  much  longer  than  the 
perianth  segments  and  brightly  coloured,  usually  red  or  yellow,  and  form  the 
showy  part  of  the  flower.  Ovary  inferior,  3-celled.  Fruit  crowned  by  the 
persistent  calyx  or  naked,  containing  1  or  more  seeds. 

This  order  contains  about  450  species  widely  distributed  over  the  wanner 
parts  of  the  globe.  Many  ornamental  representatives  are  grown  in  hothouses, 
and  although  those  mentioned  below  are  grown  out  of  doors  in  the  British 
Islands  during  the  summer  months,  they  are  not  really  hardy. 

kingdom.  It  Nourishes  in  rich  and  well- 
draiued  sandy  loam  and  peat  in  sheltered 
spots,  and  may  be  increased  by  eepnrating 
the  tuberous  roots  in  spring,  or  tttot  the 
leaves  and  flowers  have  withered. 

THALIA.— A  small  genns  of  herba- 
ceous plants  with  fleahy  rootstocks,  lai^ 
ornamental  leaves,  and  flowera  in  loose 
spikes  or  panielea.  Sepola  8,  fre«,  equal. 
membranouB.     Petals   8,    fr«e    or    verv 


ROSCOEA  purpurea. — A  charming 
tnberona  -  rooted  Himalayan  perenniid 
about  6  in.  high,  with  lance-ahaped  tapet^ 
ing  wavy  leaves  4-6  in.  long,  atem- clasping 
at  the  baafl.  Flowers  in  July  and  Auguat, 
deep  or  ps!e  purple  with  a  broad  drooping 
2-lobed  lip,  and  narrow  perianth  segmenta. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Although 
for  many  years  grown  as  a  hothouse 
plant,  this  speeiea  has  proved  qoits  hardy 
m  the  open  air  in  the  milder  parte  of  tbe 
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■ligbtlj  nnitod  at  the  bu«.  The  andrae- 
einm  (or  male  ore&ns]  haa  a  abort  tube 
and  ixrtigalai  pelaJotd  lobea,  ooe  narrow 
one  onl;  bearing  »d  anther.  The  I-oelled 
ovary  beoomea  ao  oblong  ovoid  or  roondieh 
1-seeded  eapmle. 

T.  dealbata.  —  A  beautifnl  water  or 
marah  plant  8-5  ft.  high,  native  of 
Southern  Carolina.  It  haa  creeping  root- 
frtockaand  long-atalked  heart-shaped  ovate 
leaves  4-6  in.  or  more  long,  covered  with 
a  oonapienouB  bine-green  '  bloom.'  Ita 
blue  and  purple  flowers  are  borne  in 
loose  tnuses  well  above  the  foliage  firom 
J'one  to  September. 

Culture  and  PropagaHtm. — This  ele- 
gant plant  although  often  grown  in  green- 
faonae*  Ib  perfectly  hardy  in  the  mild 
aonthem  and  weatent  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  looka  ohanDing  when  grown 
in  bold  maaaea  near  the  ed^ea  of  atreama, 
lakes  Ac.  It  likes  sheltered  aiumy  altna- 
tiona,  and  the  rootstoeka  should  be  buried 
in  the  mud  at  least  a  foot  below  the 
snr&ee  of  the  water  if  they  are  to  remain 
nndistoibed  during  the  winter.  When 
this  plan  ia  not  adopted  the  plants  may 
be  grown  in  pots  or  tuba  in  sandy  peat  and 
loam  and  sunk  in  the  water  from  May  to 
October.  They  may  then  be  lifted  and 
atored  under  t^e  stages  in  greenbouaes  or 
in  cold  frames  in  winter.  The  plants  may 
be  increased  by  separating  the  lootstookB 
in  early  spring,  potting  up  the  divided 
portions  and  growing  on  in  a  greenhouse 
until  the  end  of  May,  when  it  will  be  safe 
to  plant  them  out  as  a  role. 

CANNA  (Indiak  Shot). — &  genus  of 
ereot  often  tall-growing  perennial  herbs 
with  ornamental  leaves  and  showy  flowers 
in  erect  simple  or  branched  racemes. 
Bepala  and  petals  8.  Stamens  petal-like, 
Bhc»tiy  tubular  at  the  base,  with  narrow 
or  wedge-ehaped  oblong  lobes,  the  outer 
ones  nearly  equal,  imfarioate,  sometimes 
3  more  or  less  united,  the  third  one  free, 
sometimes  all  absent ;  the  2  inner  ones 
narrower,  one  being  sterile,  tile  other 
bearing  a  linear  1-oelIed  anther  with  a 
petal-lUce  lobe  adnate  at  the  side.  Fruit 
a  spiny  8-oeIled  capsule  with  namerons 
hard  ronn^sh  shot-Uke  seeds  from  which 
the  popular  name  '  Indian  Shot '  has  been 
derived. 

Althousfa  nearly  100  species  have 
been  dmcnbed,  Hr.  J.  0-.  Baker,  who  has 
studied  Aese  ^ants  closely,  is  of  opinion 
tliat  tbey  can  all  be  rediued  to  about  a 


dosen  distinct  apecies.  These  are  of  httle 
nae  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view, 
and  are  confined  cbioflj  to  botanioal 
collections,  but  the  magnifioent  hybrids 
whioh  have  been  raised  from  them,  and 
for  which  we  are  indebted  in  the  first 
place  to  Continental  nurserymen,  are 
among  the  most  showy  and  ornamental 
of  plants  for  the  summer  garden.  One  of 
the  first  to  obtain  Canna  hybnda  was  a 
M.  Ann^e  of  Vtma,  who  in  1848  raised  C. 
Annai  from  seeds  of  C.  nepiUetuit,  which 
had  probably  been  fertilised  with  die 
pollen  of  some  other  unknown  sort.  This 
strain  became  so  popular  that  in  1861 
over  20,000  tufts  of  it  were  used  in  the 
parks  and  eqaares  of  Paris,  and  from  it 
have  been  derived  a  large  number  of 
the  tall  garden  forms  having  handsome 
foliage  varying  in  colour  from  soft  green 
to  reddbh-pn^e. 

In  1868  another  fine  strain  was  rused 
from  tile  Peruvian  C.  iridiflora,  and  the 
Costa  Rioan  C.  Wariervieai,  and  althou^ 
believed  to  have  been  obtained  first  in 
Paris,  was  distributed  by  M.  Eolb,  in- 
spector of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Unnieb, 
being  called  at  first  iridiflora  hybrida, 
bat  afterwards  Ehemarmi. 

Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
several  other  species  have  been  taken  in 
hand  by  such  French  nurserymen  as 
Grozy,  Sisley,  Vilmorin,  and  Lemoine, 
and  now  we  have  beantifiil  forms  which 
are  variously  known  as  '  Gladiolus- 
flowered,'  '  Orchid  -  flowered,'  besides 
numerous  others  simply  called  *  large- 
flowered  '  varieties.  Besides  the  speciea 
mentioned  above,  diteolor,  ffaodda, 
glauoa,  Uiiiflora,  and  eehrina  have 
played  a  part,  and  as  the  original  tyiiee 
are  no  longer  used,  their  progeny  1 


with  flowers  of  every  shade  of 
colour,  among  them  being  red,  scarlet, 
yellow,  orange,  brooEO,  and  intermediate 
shades,  many  of  them  distinctly  washed 
and  blotched  with  other  colours, 

Culture  UTid  Propagation. — Oannas 
are  very  easOy  grown.  They  like  a  deep 
rich  sandy  loam  which  has  been  weU 
manured,  and  dag  previous  to  planting. 
Warm  sonny  situations,  sheltered  from 
violent  and  cutting  winds  which  tear  the 
foliage,  should  be  chosen,  eepeoially  in 
northern  parts  of  the  oonntry.  The  root- 
stocks  may  be  obtained  in  the  autumn 
after  the  foliage  has   withered,  or  in  early 
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Bpring,  as  they  are  then  more  easily 
tnuiHmiUed  wiUiont  any  soil  adhering  to 
them.  During  the  wioter  monthB  they 
are  perfectly  s&fe  under  a  stage  in  the 
greenhouae  or  even  in  cellare  or  other 
plaoeB  where  Dahlia  roots  are  stored  from 
the  firoat.  They  may  he  potted  in  early 
spring  and  started  into  growth  in  a  little 
heat  and  moistare,  and  when  fairly  well 
fnmisfaed  with  leaves  may  be  moved  to 
cooler  quarters  bo  as  to  be  hardy  enough 
to  plant  out  by  the  end  of  May.  Where 
the  eottvenienee  of  a  grcenhouHe  does  not 
exist  the  rootstodu  may  be  planted  out  in 
May  where  they  aie  to  bloom.  In  the 
south  and  other  favourable  porta  of  the 
aonntiy  it  is  not  absolntely  necessary  to 
take  the  roots  up  every  antumn,  bnt  in 
snch  cases  it  is  much  safer  to  protest  them 
with  litter. 

After  planting,  especially  in  the  ease 
of  roots  that  have  not  been  started  in  heat, 
the  soil  may  be  covered  with  a  layer  of 
short  well-rotted  manure  or  the  remains 
of  an  old  miuhroom  bed,  and  given  a 
thoron^  good  soaking  with  water.  This 
treatment  will  enable  the  plants  to  become 
established  more  quickly  and  stimulate 
their  growth.  In  hot  tby  summers  the 
plants  can  hardly  have  too  much  water, 
and  wherever  clean  luxuriant  foliage  and 
tmeses  of  brilliant  flowers  are  required, 
watering  should  on  no  account  be 
neglected.  It  is  best  given  in  the  even. 
in^,  and  about  twice  a  week  a  soakine 
with  liquid  manure  will  be  beneficitu 
when    the    plants    arc     growing    vigor- 

Cannas  are  easily  increased  by  seeds 
and  by  dividing  the  rootstooks.  The 
latter  operation  is  best  performed  in 
spring  when  the  roots  are  to  be  started 
into  growth  in  the  greenhouse  or  planted 
out.  Each  bud  or  shoot  care^y  de- 
tached will  make  a  new  plant  and  the 
operation  is  easily  performed  with  com- 
mon sense  and  a  sharp  knife.  Where 
choice  and  rare  varieties  exist,  this  is  the 
best  way  to  increase  them. 

Seeds  may  be  sown  in  heat  in  early 
spring  and  wnen  lar^e  enough  to  handle 
may  be  grown  on  m  pots  for  the  first 
season  so  as  to  make  good  plants  for  the 
outdoor  garden  the  following  season. 
The  seeds  being  very  hard  sometimes 
take  rather  a  long  time  to  spront.  It 
soaked  for  24  hours  in  warm  water,  or  for 
several  days  in  tepid  water,  before  sowing, 
germination  will  be  fiwilitated  thereby, 


owing  to  the  outer  Beed.ooat  being  more 
or  less  softened. 

Hybrid  Cannas  of  the  present  day  are 
among  the  most  ornamental  and  nsefhl 
plants  for  the  outdoor  garden  during  tiM 
smnmer  months.  They  produce  not  only 
large  and  beautiful  Bowers,  hot  have  alao 
a  graceful  habit  and  beautifully  tinted 
large  and  luxuriant  foliage  whioh  lends 
a  sub-tropical  air  to  the  garden.  Grown 
in  maBses  or  groups  by  themselves  on 
the  lawn,  or  near  the  ed^es  of  lakes  or 
streams,  or  even  in  thin  borders  or 
shrubberies,  they  have  a  most  picturesque 
appearance.  When  in  beds  on  grass,  the 
less  showy  flowering  kinds  m^  have 
large-flowered  Oladiolttt  brenehleyenM* 
or  Lemovnsi  hybrids  (see  pp.  949,  9&1) 
mixed  with  them,  as  I  have  seen  in  Paris, 
and  the  effeot  when  the  Qladioli  are  in 
bloom  is  very  oharming. 

As  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variation  in 
regard  to  height,  it  is  advisable  when 
planting  Cannas  not  to  mix  tall  and  dwarf 
varieties  indiscriminately.  The  toller 
varieties  should  naturally  occupy  the 
centre  of  groups,  and  so  as  not  to  appear 
too  crowded  when  fully  grown  should  bo 
planted  abont  8  ft.  apart.  The  outer  rows 
of  dwarfer  kinds  may  he  18-24  in.  apart, 
those  on  the  extreme  edge  being  closer 
together  than  the  others.  As  a  rule  too 
many  varieties  should  not  be  planted 
togeUier  unless  due  attention  is  paid  to 
the  edoration  of  the  foliage,  which  is 
rather  an  important  point  for  effect,  and 
the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  by 
haling  the  varieties  separate  or  not  more 
than  '2  or  8  judiciously  mixed. 

The  following  is  a  short  list  of  the 
best  garden  Cannas  grown  at  present. 
but  it  mnst  be  borne  in  mind  that  new 
varieties  are  constantly  appearing,  and 
many  mentioned  below  will  a  few  years 
hence  probably  be  unknown.  They  are 
arranged  according  to  the  predominating 
colours,  bnt  there  are  often  streaks, 
blotches,  or  edgings  of  other  colours. 

Larse-flowered  Cawws  with  green 

Red  and  scarlet  nbaAe^.— Admiral 
Qenai*,  Ai^retU,  Akxandre  BUliard, 
Alphon»e  Bouvier,  Ami  Fiehon, 
Argot,  Battle  Standard,  BeavU  Poiit- 
tnw,  BeUoTM,  Bi^tbal,  Bonfire,  Ch. 
Setulenon,  Ch.  Van  Qeert,  Cheoreui, 
Colonel  Cluvrd,  Columbia,  Calumbin, 
Dragon,    Duhe    of    Tor*,    B.    Milne- 
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Bedhead,  Ed.  Mieg,  EmiU  Lemoine, 
Emperor  William  II.,  Elendatd, 
Explorateur  Campbell,  F.  R.  Pierton, 
Felix  Croutte,  Flag  of  War,  Flambeau, 
FlaiMngo,  FraneUque  Morel,  Frederic 
Senary,  O.  Sennhob:,  Qartmdirector 
Siebort,  Oertnania,  Oloire  du  Montet, 
Qoiiath,  Henri  MartAn,  Jaanet  EeltVM/, 
John  Laing,  Jule*  Chritien,  Kaiter 
Wilhelm,  Konigin  Charlotte,  L,' rlelataail, 
Lottie  Thiiaud,  Madajne  Crozy,  Mada/me 
Qimei,  Mada/me  Oriol,  Madame  Perrin 
dee  Ilet,  Marqmee  Arthur  de  VAigle, 
Mari^M  Cahuic  ,  Maurice  Muty. 
Minilik,  Meteor,  Michelet,  MitM  Sarah 
BUI,  Na/rdy  Fire,  Nteola  Backe, 
Obiliaque,  Panache,  Papa  Carina, 
PapilUm,  Pav.1  Bmant,  Pertimmon, 
Peter  Drummtmd,  PrineeM  Bonnie, 
Proven^,  Quaeimodo,  B.  P.  Ker, 
Boi  dee  Bovget,  ShiTbumian,  Sophie 
Buehner,  Souvenir  de  Antoi/ne  Croiy, 
Sowemr  de  Ata  Qrey,  Strawberry, 
The  Martian,  Thiophiie  Viard,  Ulrick 
Branner,  Vice  -  Preiident  I/uitet, 
Vicomte  de  Kerowartz,  Victoria  Croee, 
W.  Pfitxer,  William  Bull. 

Yellow  uid  onwge  AaAta.— Admiral 
Courbet,  Altaee,  Atniral  Avellan, 
AnloiTie  Barton,  Aarea,  Ayrahire, 
Britannia,  Burbmnk,  Capilaine  P.  de 
Suteoni,  Carlton,  Claribel,  Colibri, 
Cometo,  Comte  de  Bouchaud,  Comtetie 
de  VEatoile,  Conqiieranl,  Comptcjium, 
CoriMtaniime,  Comtellation,  Coronation, 
C6te  SOr,  Delight,  Domino,  Doyen  J. 
Liabaud,  Dr.  Vergely,  Duchete  of  York, 
Edith  WalKon,  Eldorado,  Faehada, 
Florence  Vaughan,  Frangoie  Corbin, 
Fran^oite  Crozy,  Franz  Buchner,  Oloire 
Lyonnaiee,  Gloria,  Oold-mine,  Oolden 
^iieen,  Henry  Irving,  Incendie,  L.  E. 
Baily,  Langport  King,  Lord  Kitctiener, 
M.  Cleveland,  M.  H.  Debrouae,  Madame 
CamiUe,  MadaiTte  la  Baronne  P. 
Thinard,  Madame  Montcfiore,  Magni- 
fique,  Marie  Corelli,  Meteorite,  Paul 
Meylan,  Pavonia,  Pioneer,  Ponvm  da 
Terrail,  Primrote,  Progreiiion,  Queen  of 
Denmark,  Eeichtkanxter  Filril  Hohen- 
lohe,  SenaleuT  Moniefiore,  Souvenir  de 
Frangoie  Oaulin,  Spotted  Oem,  Sun- 
beam*, Victoria,  Weame  Wyehe. 

Vuions  ■butea.  —  Ami  Jule* 
Chritien,  aoft  oheBtnul-ted  or  Mlmon 
Bhade,  large,  grand;  Antoine  Chantin, 
salmon,  shaded  cherry'red,  large  and 
ronnd,  very  free  J  Anrore;  Comte  Horace 


de  Ckoieeul,  beaatifiil  eeriM -purple,  very 
large )  Bippolyle  Flandrin,  salinon-roM ; 
Julea  Mer\oreau,  bright  salmoa-red;  ha 
Gitill,  large  boIiqod,  very  affoctive ;  M. 
Souleyberand,  large  Bpikea,  long  petals, 
rich  magenta,  dwarf;  Madame  Barrie, 
apricot  -  oolonied  flowers ;  Madame 
Chabanne,  targe  round  flowers,  ro^- 
salmon,  with  narrow  yellow  nuargiu  and 
light  centre,  dwarf  habit ;  Marcue 
Mieheli,  soft  rosy-crimson,  narrow^ellow 
margin,  fine  flowers,'  MdUe. Berat,-g\Dk', 
P.  J.  Berhman,  rich  magenta  shade  ;  P, 
Marquant,  flowers  deep  salmon,  pawing  to 
rose-tinted  carmine ;  President  Kruger, 
flowers  large  and  fine,  salmon-red,  edged 
and  mottled  light  yellow,  dwari ;  Boealvnd, 
rose-pink,  large  spikes,  free,  distinct; 
Sahnon  Queen,  almost  a  clear  salmon 
shade,  very  distinct ;  Treyve  Marie, 
carmine  and  salmon,  flowers  large  and 
well  opened. 

Large-flowered  C^h""^*  with  bronze  and 
purple  foUage 
Red,  scarlet,  and  ciinuon  ■hades. — 

Admiral  Avellan,  Annette  Novel,  B.  de 
Jtuneu,  Citar  Bertholon,  Charlemagne, 
Edouard  Andr4,  Egandale,  Geoffrey 
"■    Hilaire,  Qraff  O.  de  Ktrchovg,  Ilona 


Va«»iliire,  Mona.  Bivoire,  Multiflora 
purpurea,PaiilLorem,PritidentCamot, 
Prieident  Dulailly,  Rendatleri,  T.  B. 
Biehon,  T.  S.  Ware,  Victor  Hugo. 

Varioua  shades. — Croneiadt,  reddish- 
salmon,  shaded  carmine,  vary  la^e ; 
Qiniral  de  Nigrier,  garnet-purpla,  large 
flower,  very  £ree ;  J.  D.  Cabot,  pleasing 
apricot  shade,  lar^ ;  Leonard  Lille, 
sa&on  ■  orange  with  purple  -  carmine 
edges;  Paul  Bert,  oircolar  flowers  :of  a 
glowing  umber  shade;  SinaieiiT  Milaud, 
bright  orange,  ezoellent  for  lawns. 

Large  Orchid-flowering  Cannas 
Africa,  purple- scarlet  flowers,  marked 

with  yellow  and  orange,  purple-bronze 

foliage  striped  green. 

Alemartnia,  grows  about  4j-S  fL  high. 

The  QQter  petals  scarlet  with  a  very  broad 

golden-yollow  border  ;    the  inside  of  the 

blooms  scarlet  and  dork  red. 

America,  fohags  of  a  beautiful  bronze 

colour  with  dark  red  hues.    The  spikes 

large  and  flowers  of  a  beautifol  glowing 
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reddish-purple,  flamed  and  striped,  height 
4-5  ft. 

Aphirodite,  broad  green  leaves,  loi^e 
f^lden -yellow  flowers  spotted  Babnon, 
height  0  ft. 

Alia,  dark  green  foliage,  large  flowers 
of  a  rich  gdden-yellow,  inner  petal  dotted 
Boarlet,  height  8  fU 

Atalanta,  ver;  large  deep  orange- 
carmine  flowers,  ftdiage  greyish -green 
with  dark  border. 

Autiralia,,  verj  large  aalmon-red 
flowerB,  striped  Bolphor-yellow,  foliage 
dark  green  with  brown  boriler. 

Au$tna,  stems  6-9  ft.  high,  flower 
large  bright  cajiBJy-yellow  dotted  brown. 

Baoaria,  large  green  leaves  with  a 
bluish  fans,  very  large  spikes  of  flowers 
of  a  brilliant  golden-yellow,  eovered  all 
over  with  searlet  spots ;  extremely  hand- 
some, height  8  ft. 

Borutria,  green  leaves,  flowers  oanary- 

Sellow  with  A  golden  hue,  and  red  spots, 
eight  8-4  ft. 

Campania,  Isj^  flawers,  inner  petals 
chrome-yellow  with  oarmine  spate,  outer 
petals  solphnr-yellow,  glaneous  foliage. 

CharU*  Naudin,  very  large  salmon- 
red  flowers,  foliage  dark  green  bordered 
brown. 

H.  Wandland,  brood  green  leaves,  lo^e 
flowers  ;  petals  scarlet,  with  a  golden- 
yellow  border ;  height  4  ft. 

HeinrUh  Seid«l,  green  leaves,  flowers 
of  a  vivid  fiery  red,  with  yellow  border; 
hei^t  8  f^. 

Iheria,  glaucous  leavee,  flowers 
golden  -  yellow  with  red  border,  inns' 
petals  crimson,  height  8  h. 

Italia,  4-8  ft.  in  height,  flowers  luge, 
•oarlet,  tinged  at  the  tips  and  margined 
yellow. 

Kranat,  broad  sea-green  leaves, 
flowers  rich  snlphnr-yellow,  spotted  red, 
height  S  ft. 

La  Fra/nee,  leaves  of  a  splendid  pnr- 
ple,  flowers  brilliant  jellowish-soarlet ; 
height  4  ft. 

Oceaniwi,  bright  green  leaves,  flowers 
yellow,  spotted  red,  very  beautiful,  height 
8  ft. 

Pandora,  purple  leaves,  flowers  fiery 
red,  the  borders  and  inside  of  petals  are 
gold-flamed ;  height  8  ft. 

Par^o^,  sea-green  leaves,  flowers 
vivid  dark  orange -yellow,  height  8  ft 

Perieut,     glaucous     green     foliage, 


flowers  oanary-yellow  with  scarlet  pen- 
cillinsB,  height  8  ft. 

Pluto,  large  purple  foliage,  extra  large 
flowers,  of  a  ecarlet -purple,  flamed  red 
inside,  height  about  8  ft. 

ProfefOT  Treuh,  lai^  scarlet  flowers, 
striped  witti  salmon,  broad  bronse  fcdi^e, 
with  a  deep  green  hue. 

Boma,  Isjge  yellow  flowers  flamed 
with  salmon-red,  (^nooos  green  foliage. 

Suevia,  Baowia-like  leares,  lender 
stalks,  very  large  flowers,  of  a  pure 
canary-yellow,  and  bronzed  inside. 

TrinaaTia,  large  and  nomeroni 
solphnr-yellow  flowers,  green  foliage. 

WHUatn  Beck,  green  leavee,  solphnr- 
yellow  flowers  with  scarlet  penoiUings. 

MUSA  (Banana) — The  Bananas  an 
veiv  closely  related  to  the  Cannas,  btrt 
d^r  in  having  5  oat  of  the  0  stunens 
normal,  the  sixth  one  being  repreeented 
by  a  small  awl-llke  bod^  without  an 
anther,  and  there  are  no  brightly  oolonred 
staminodes  as  in  Canna.  He  only 
species  of  any  valne  for  the  outdoor 
garden  during  the  summer  months  ii 
M.  ETitete,  an  Abyseiniau  species  witii 
a  thickish  stem  1-8  ft.  in  diameter  at  tbe 
base,  and  attaining  a  height  of  10-20  ft. 
The  more  or  less  erect  oblong  leaves 
when  fnUy  developed  are  12-16  ft.  long, 
2-4  ft.  wide,  of  a  bright  pleasing  green, 
and  a  beautiful  brood  bright  cranson 
midrib. 

Culture  and  Prqpo^ofton.^In  w»rm 
parts  of  the  country  the  effects  of  a  grotm 
of  plants  of  Mufa  Bnaete  can  be  weU 
imagined.  Even  in  midland  andnortbem 
ports  of  the  country  this  species  may  be 
grown  outside  in  warm,  sheltered,  but 
not  confined  nooks,  during  the  summer 
months,  to  give  a  tropioal  aspect  to  tbf 
vegetation.  In  outmnn  the  plants  mfty 
be  lifted  and  stored  on  shelves  in  gr«en- 
honses.  The  leaves  should  be  tied  up 
and  the  roots  covered  with  soil  or  a  pieee 
of  matting.  In  early  spring  the  ^anU 
may  be  started  into  growth  like  tbe 
Cannas,  potting  them  up,  or  planting  in 
a  worm  and  moist  eomer  of  the  green- 
honse,  and  gradually  hardening  them  off 
80  as  to  be  ready  for  the  open  air  by  Iht 
first  week  in  June.  Where  large  can- 
servotories  exist  If.  Eniete  forme  an 
ornamental  subject  planted  ont  in  beds  of 
rich  well-manured  soil. 
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CXX.    HiEMODORACE^-Snake's  Beanl  Onter 

Am  order  of  smooth  or  doway  pereimiala  with  short  tuberous  rootstocka,  tufts 
of  narrow  linear  leaves,  and  flowers  in  more  or  less  dense  panicles,  clusters, 
spikes,  or  racemes.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  regular  or  slightly  irregular. 
Perianth  woolly  or  downy  outside,  with  6  distinct  lobes  or  segments.  Sta- 
mens 6,  all  perfaot  or  1-3  reduced  to  ataminodes.  Ovary  inferior  or  half- 
inferior,  usually  3- celled. 

There  are  abont  120  speciea  belonging  to  this  order,  but  very  tew  of  them 
are  of  garden  value. 

WACHENDdRFIA.— A  genua  with 
about  7  Bpeoiea  of  tuborona-rooted  per- 
eDniola  having  a  few  sword- shaped  or 
rarely  linear  leaves,  aometimes  large  and 
more  or  legs  plaited.  FlonrerB  yellow  in 
terminal    and    often    boiry    panicles    or 


W.  thTniflora.  — A  South  A&ioan 
BpeoieB  about  2  ft.  high  witb  dmple  stems 
and  broad  aword  -  shaped  plaited  leaves. 
The  yellow  flowers,  with  6  lauce-sbaped 
acute  segments,  appear  in  early  summer, 
about  a  dozen  in  a  looee  erect  raceme. 

Culture  and  PropagatioTi.—TidB,  tbe 
best  known  species,  flouriabes  in  sandy 
peat,  loam,  and  leaf  soil,  but  can  be  re- 
garded as  bardy  only  m  the  mildest  parts 
of  tha  kinffdom.  In  severe  wmters  the 
roots  Bbould  be  protected  &rom  froat  and 
also  cold  rains  by  means  of  sheets  of  dass, 
handligbts,  or  a  little  bracken  &c.  They 
may  be  moieased  by  division  of  the 
tuberous  roota  in  spring  as  growth  is 
oommanoing  or  by  means  of  seeda  aowu 
in  cold  frames  or  gentle  beat  when  ripe. 

OPHIOPOGON  (Shakr's  Bbabd).— 
A  small  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  with 
short  tluokish  rhizomee,  tuBs  of  long 
linear  leaves,  and  small  violet,  blue,  or 
white  flowen  borne  in  dmple  erect 
lacemes.  Perianth  segments  6.  Sta- 
mwii  6.    Ovary  inferior  S-ceUed. 

Culture  Mtd  Propagatitm.  —  These 
plants  are  suitable  for  edgings  to  borders 
or  for  growing  in  bold  masses  in  flower 
bed*  or  nooks  in  the  rockery.  When  in 
bloom  they  look  ornamental,  but  the 
variegated  forms  are  most  attractive 
when  not  in  bloom.  They  flourish  iu 
ordinary  good  and  well-drained  garden 
soil  and  may  lie  easOy  mcreased  by 
dividing  the  tutts  in  spring.  Tbey  can 
scarcely  be  considered  hardy  except  in 
the  mildest  parts  of  the  kingdom. 


0,  Jaburan,— A  Japanese  species  witb 
tofts  of  deep  green  Imear  leaves  1^-8  ft. 
long,  and  spikes  of  white  or  lilac-tinted 
blossoms  in  July.  The  variety  variegata 
is  a  beautiful  plant  with  creamy-white  or 
yellowish  bands  running  down  the  green 

Culture  So.  as  above.  Tfaevariegated 
form  of  thia  speoies  is  largely  grown  in 
pota  for  greenhouse  decoration. 

O.  japonicits.  —  Another  Japanese 
species  forming  compact  tufts  of  arching 
linear  leaves  9-13  in.  long  and  having 
white  or  lilac  blossoms  iu  loose  spikes  in 
June.  The  variety  va/negatui  haa  the 
leaves  striped  with  yellowish-white  and 
is  more  ornamental  than  the  type. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above, 

LIRIOPE.~A  genns  with  only  one 

L.  ipicata  (OplUopogon  ^picahu). — A 
pretty  Chinese  and  Japanese  perennial 
with  tnfts  of  radical  linear  lanee-ebaped 
8- nerved  leaves  arising  from  a  short  (luak 
rhizome.  The  small  whitish  or  lilac 
bell-shaped  flowers  deeply  divided  into 
6  segments  appear  late  in  summer  and 
are  borne  in  sinkes  6-0  in.  long. 

Culture  da.  as  above  for  Ophiopogon. 

TECOPHIUfiA.— A  genus  having 
2  spedee  of  perennials  with  fibrous-coated 
undergroUDd  corma  or  tubers  from  which 
spring  one  or  a  few  liuear  laooe-sbaped 
leaves.  Scapes  with  one  or  hw  Una 
flowers  with  a  S-parted  perianth.  Sta- 
mens 6,  attached  to  the  throat  of  the 
tube,  8  being  perfect,  and  8  redoeed  to 
staminodes.  Ovary  inferior  8- celled, 
becoming  a  many-seeded  capsnle  when 

T.  cyanocrocni  (CMikm  Croeui). — A 
ofaurming  Chilian  plant  6-Q  in.  high,  with 
fibrous-coated  oorms,  eaoh  bearing  1-8 
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linear  ohannelled  wavy  leaves.  The 
sweet-scented  flowers  appear  in  March 
and  April  in  loose  trusses,  and  aie  of 
brilliant  j^ntian-blue  with  a  whitish 
centre.  The  variety  Leichtlini  has 
deeper  blue  flowerB  without  a  wliitish 
centre,  and  the  variety  Regeli  may  be 
recoguised  by  having  narrower  leaves  and 
perianth  segments. 

GultuTt  and  PropagaUoTt. — From  the 
Thames  Valley  southwards,  and  on  the 
milder  parts  of  the  west  coast,  this  pretty 
plant  may  be  regarded  aa  hardy  when 
grovm  at  the  base  of  a  south  wall.  In 
other  localities  it  is  safer  to  grow  it  in 
ts  foe  cold  frames  or  cool  greenhouses, 
the    outdoor  garden  the  corms  (or 


pots  I 
In    t 


bulbs,  as  they  are  popnlarly  called)  should 
be  planted  abont  Angnst,  in  a  compost  of 
sandy  peat  and  leaf  mould,  and  at  least 
6-9  in.  deep  at  the  base  of  a  south  wall, 

BO  as  to  afford  good  protection  in  win'  ir. 
In  pots  a  depth  of  8  in.  will  be  suffioicfik 
During  wet  cold  weather  the  dormant 
corms  should  be  protected  with  litter  or 
bandhghts,  as  they  hke  moisture  only 
when  in  vigorous  growth.  The  best  way 
ID  increase  the  plant  is  by  separating  the 
o&ets  from  the  old  comts  and  replanting 
in  special  beds  untU  they  attain  flowering 
size.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in  cold 
frames  when  ripe,  bat  they  do  not  flower 
for  a  few  years. 


CXXI.    ORCHIDEjE— Orchid  Order 


Ad  order  of  perennial  epiphytical  or  terreatrial  herbs,  the  hardy  ones  mostly 
with  faecioled  or  tuberous  roots,  and  Bheathing  radical  or  stalkless  canline 
leaves.  Flowers  solitary,  or  in  spikes,  racemes,  or  panicles.  Flowers  uaaaUy 
hermaphrodite ,  irregular.  Perianth  superior,  coloured,  composedot  6  segments, 
the  3  outer  of  which  are  similar,  and  also  the  2  inner  aide  ones,  whilst  the  lower 
segment,  called  the  '  lip  '  or  '  labellum,'  is  quite  distinct  from  the  others,  often 
assuming  peculiar  forms  and  sometimes  spurred  at  the  base.  Stamens  and 
style  united  into  a  '  column.'  Anther  1  opposite  the  lip,  or  2,  and  opposite 
the  side  lobes  in  Cypripedium,  Pollen  wasy  or  granular,  cohering  in  2,  4,  or 
8  masses.  Fruit  a  l-celled  3-valved  inferior  twisted  capsule,  containing 
numerous  minute  seeds. 

Between  300  and  400  genera  containing  about  5000  species  belong  to  the 
Orchid  family,  but  most  of  those  in  cultivation  require  to  be  grown  in  warm 
or  cold  greenhouses.  They  exhibit  the  greatest  variation  in  size  and  structure, 
and  a  large  number  of  them  are  exceedingly  beautiful  when  in  bloom — altliough 
far  from  handsome  when  not.  There  is  no  other  family  of  plants  which  has 
BO  much  excited  and  still  continues  to  excite  the  wonder  of  all  plant  lovers, 
and  now  that  large  and  beautifully  flowering  kinds  are  rarely  found  in  a 
wild  state,  the  gardener  has  devoted  his  attention  to  producing  by  means  of 
artificial  fertilisation  a  largo  number  of  beautiful  hybrids. 

The  Orchids  described  below,  although  not  to  be  compared  in  showiness  or 
size  to  many  of  their  tender  exotic  brethren,  are  nevertheless  quite  as  beautiful 
and    interesting   in   structure,    and    possess   the   great  advantage  of    being 
more  or  less  easily  cultivated  in  the  open  air  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
A  genus  with    only  1 


CALYPSO. 

species:— 

C.  bofcolis — A  charming  N.  American 
Orchid  having  the  stems  usually  thickened 
into  '  pseudobulbs  ' — that  is,  stems  resem- 
bling a  bulb  in  appearance  only,  not  in 
stmcture,  about  1  ft.  high,  with  ovate  or 


heart-shaped,  thin,  many-nerved  leaves. 
Flowers  in  summer,  solitary,  with  dehcate 
rosy-purple  sepals  and  petals  and  a  white 
lip  crested  with  yellow,  and  heavily 
blotched  with  deep  brown. 

Culture     and     Propagation.  —  This 
species  succeeds  well  in  half-shady  spots 
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is  more  or  less  boggy  aitiuttioDB  at  the 
foot  of  the  rockery.  The  soil  may  be 
composed  of  peat,  leaf-soil,  sand,  with  a 
covering  of  oooo-nnt  fibre  in  winter.  The 
plants  may  be  increased  by  offsets  from 
the  base,  in  spring,  but  it  ta  not  advisable 
to  tamper  with  them  too  mnch  unlese  fine 
elnmps  have  become  established. 

CALOPOGON.— This  genus  contains 
about  4  species,  all  natives  of  N.  America, 
bnt  the  following  ie  the  only  one  usually 
met  with  in  cultivation : — 

C.  pulchelluB  (Ziimof^rum  tuheroauin.), 
A  pretty  tuberoua-rooted  Orchid  about 
IS  in.  h^,  with  radical  grass-like  leaves. 
Flowers  late  in  summer,  in  loose  racemes, 
purple,  the  lip  having  a  cons|iiouous  tuft 
or  beard  of   pale    yellow  hairs    on  the 

Callure  and  Propagation. — May  be 
grown  in  similar  situationB,  but  not  quite 
M>  moist,  as  Calypto  boreali*.  Increased 
by  carefnl  separation  of  the  tubers  in  the 
resting  stage. 

ORCHIS.  — A  genus  of  terrestrial 
Orchids  with  roundien  ovoid  or  palmately 
divided  tnbers  and  sheatliing  leaves. 
Flowers  in  dense  loose  spikes  or  in  very 
short  pedicellate  racemes.      Sepals  and 

Citals  almost  equal ;  lip  8-  (rarely  4-G-) 
bed,  drooping,  and  spurred. 
Culture  and  Propagation. — The  kinds 
described  below  are  the  best  out  of  some 
80  species  for  garden  purposes.  They 
fionrieh  in  deep  rich  well-drained  sandy 
kiam  mixed  with  a  little  peat.  To  obtiun 
the  best  effects,  the  plants  should  be  grown 
in  masses,  and  are  usually  best  in  low 
level  spots  in  the  rockery  in  partially 
•haded  situations.  When  the  various 
kinds  are  grown  together  it  is  not  nnnsual 
for  them  to  fertilise  one  with  another  and 
thus  produce  hybrids  naturally.  In  this 
way  seedlings  appear  Bpontaneoiisly, 
sometimes  reBembliug  one  species  more 
than  another,  bnt  usually  quite  distinct 
from  the  type. 

O.  foliosa. — A  showy  species,  native  of 
Madeira,  lj~2j  ft.  high,  with  oblong  nn- 

Xtted  leaves  and  sp^es  of  purple  flowers 
<nt  9  in.  long,  produced  in  early  summer. 
Sepals  and  petals  almost  similar ;  lip 
broad,  droopmg,  8-lobed,  much  longer 
than  the  spur. 

CuUure  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  may  be  grown  in  deep  light  soil 
in  sheltered  parts  of  the  rocke^.  It  may 
also  be  grown  in  pots,  and  plunged  during 


the  summer  months  outside,  and  in  severe 
winters  lifted  and  protected  in  cold  frames 
or  greenhouses. 

O.  latifolia  (O.  palnxala).  —  Marsh 
Orchis.— A  pretty  British  Orchid  1-8  ft. 
high,  with  oolong  or  lance-shaped  leaves 
spotted  with  purple-black,  and  loose  spikes 
of  purple  flowers  borne  from  May  to  July. 
Lip  obscurely  8-lobed,  spurred  and 
spotted. 

There  is  a  narrow-leaved  form  called 
amgustifolia,  a  variety  of  a  sub-apecies 
known  as  ineamata  with  lance-shaped 
acute  unspotted  leaves  and  flowers  of  a 
pale  pink  larger  than  the  type. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  species 
may  be  grown  with  Calypio  boreahf  and 
Cypripedium  tpectabile  in  bo^y  or 
marshy  ground,  and  increased  by  division 
in  autumn.  When  grown  with  0. 
maculata  there  is  always  a  chance  of 
obtaining  hybrids  where  the  plants  grow 
vigorously  and  flower  freely. 

O.  taxiflora. — A  pretty  orchid  1-8  ft. 
high,  native  of  the  Channel  Islands,  with 
roundish  tabers,  unspotted  lance-shaped 
leaves  uid  looae  spikes  of  bright  reddub- 
purple  flowers,  produced  in  early  summer ; 
sepals  and  petals  blunt;  lip. with  large 
crennlate  side-lobes,  spotted,  and  having 
a  stout  blunt  spur. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  May  be  grown 
in  boggy  soil,  and  ijicreased  by  separation 
of  the  tubers  ii 


O.  maculata  (Spotted  Orchis).  — A 
showy  British  species  ft- 18  in.  high,  with 
palmate  tubers,  and  narrow  oblong  lance- 
shaped,  nsuslly  spotted  leaves.  Flowers 
from  May  to  Jnly,  very  pale  purple  or 
white,  spotted,  rarely  pure  white,  and 
borne  in  a  dense  oblong  pyramidal  spike. 
Lip  deeply  8-lobed,  spurred. 

Culture  id.  as  above.  May  be  grown 
in  deep  moist  loam  in  shady  parts  of  the 
rockery.  Increased  by  separation  of  the 
hand-like  tnbers  in  autumn.  In  favour- 
able spots  seeds  are  freely  produced  and 
seedlings  spring  up  spontaneously  in 
spring.  Plants  obtained  in  this  way  are 
better  than  those  obtained  by  division, 
and  there  ie  always  a  chance  of  securing 
a  good  hybrid,  as  this  species  often  crosses 
readily  with  O.foliota. 

0.  purpurea  {O.  fuica). — Another 
pretty  British  species  found  in  Kent  and 
Sussex  on  the  Downs  in  chalky  soUb.  It 
has  ovoid  tubers  and  etout  stems  1-8  ft. 
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high,  wiih  oblong  blnnt  leaTcs  &-6  in.  long. 
Flow«n  in  early  nuamer,  Hveral  on  a 
■pike,  green  and  porple  onteide,  paler 
ingide  and  spotted,  with  »  pale  rose  8-lobed 
Up,  Btrarred  behind. 

There  are  leveraj  other  British  Orchida 
that  might  be  used  with  advantage  like 
the  above,  among  them  being  0.  Morio, 
the  Qreen  Winged  Orchis,  O.  ma«cttla, 
0.  miUtarit,  0.  pyramidaU*  Ac.  They 
should,  however,  all  be  transplanted  from 
theii  naturiJ  habitats  in  antumn  and  not 
in  spring,  jnst  as  they  are  I 

make  their  growth  for  these ..,_ 

them  may  be  aswKiated  the  Bee  Orohis 
(Ophtyt  apifera),  the  Fly  Orohis  (O. 
moMet/m-a),  the  Spider  Orchil  (0.  artmi- 
/wo),  the  Tway  Blade  {LUUra  ovata), 
the  Fen  Orohis  (L^>arU  LosmH),  the 
White  and  Bed  Helfeboriue  {Cephalan- 
tkara  pailaru  and  C.  rubra),  the  Fragrsnt 
Orchis  {Habenaria  ctmoptea)  Ik. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

CYPRIPEDIUH  (Ladt'b  Suppeb 
Obcbid).  —  A  genus  of  terrestrial  herbs 
with  a  short  or  creeping  rootstook  and 
erect  leafy  stems.  The  flowers  differ  from 
all  other  Orchids  in  having  'I  stamens — 

1  on  each  side  of   the  colomn,  and  the 

2  lower  se[>alB  nsnally  united  into  1— thos 
making  with  the  pouched  or  sac-like  lip 
apparently  6  instead  of  S  divisions  or 
segments. 

Culture  and  Propagaiion. — As  a 
rule  the  best  place  to  grow  hardy  Lady 
Slippers  euooessfbUy  is  in  a  low-lying 
moist  part  of  the  garden  Weltered 
from  cold  winds,  but  not  exposed  to  the 
mid-day  sun.  The  soil  in  which  they 
grow  best  is  a  miilure  of  rough  peat  and 
weU-decayed  leaf-soil  in  about  equal  pro- 

r:>rtionB.  To  this  may  be  added  a  little 
brouB  h)am  and  old  Sphagnom  or  other 
moss,  so  as  to  retain  the  moisture. 
Although  dampness  is  an  essential  in  the 
good  ciativatioQ  of  Lady  Shpper  Orchids, 
the  underlying  soil  upon  which  the  peat, 
leaf-soil,  moss  tc.  is  placed  to  a  depth  of 
about  18  in.  should  be  of  a  more  or  less 
porous  nature,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to 
pass  away  freely  and  not  remain  stagnant 
at  the  roots.  The  plants  may  be  increased 
by  carefully  dividing  the  roots  with  a 
sharp  knife  in  autumn  or  early  spring, 
care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  ilonnant 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  best 
hardy  Lady  Slippers,  hut  there  are  many 


C.  acanle. — A  ran  ^eeiea,  natire  of 
the  N.  United  States,  with  \>Kmd,  light 
green,  softly  hairy  leaves  front  the  centre 
of  which  ansee  a  stoat  scs^e,  &-IJ!  in. 
high,  in  early  summer,  bearing  a  un^e 
large  flower.  Sepals  and  petals  greenish, 
shorter  ^lan  the  drooping  pouch,  which  is 
of  a  beautiful  warm  loee  blotehed  with 

Culture  de.  as  above.  This  species 
succeeds  in  peaty  or  sandy  soil  and  leaf 
mould  but  is  rather  diffieolt  to  grow  welL 
It  is  also  known  as  C.  humUe. 

C.  arietinuni. — A  pretty  little  spede* 
7-10  in.  high,  native  of  N.  America  with 
stiff  leafy  stems  and  solitary  flowers  in 
early  summer.  Sepals  and  petals  greenish- 
brown  ;  lip  red,  veined  with  white. 

Cuiture  itc.  as  above.  May  be  grown 
like  C.  aeaule. 


European  species  with  stems  6-16  in.  hi^ 
and  oblong  tapering,  ribbed,  downy  leai'n. 
Flowers  in  early  summer,  1-2  on  a  stalk, 
with  red.brown  sepals,  linear  tapering 
petals,  and  a  large  obovoid  pale  yellow 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  is  best  in 
warm  and  rather  sunny  eomers  vS  the  rock 
garden  in  rich  well-drained  fibroos  loam. 
It  is  now  very  rarely  met  with  in  En^and, 
and  ^eat  care  should  he  exercised  in 
dividmg  it  in  antumn. 

C  califomicnm. — A  beautiful  Califor- 
nian  species  1-3  ft.  hi^i,  with  bright 
green  lonce.ahaped  tapering,  or  broadly 
ovate  leaves.  The  arnsil  flowers  appear 
about  August  and  September,  have  dull 
yellow  oval  sepab,  linear  oblong  tiering 
petals,  and  a  whitish  roimded  lip  spotted 
with  rose  or  pale  brown. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above.  This  species  il 
somewhat  difficult  to  establish.  It  eeani 
to  grow  best  in  moist  shady  places  in  « 
compost  of  eandy  peat,  leaf  soil  and  mos*. 

C.  candidoBL— A  rare  N.  American 
species  about  1  ft.  hi^,  with  oblOBg 
lance-shaped  deep  green  and  somewhat 
downy  leaves.  Ilie  nnall  flowers  ^pear 
in  early  summer,  and  have  greenish- 
brown  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  white  lip. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

C.  giittatiiilL — A  rare  and  charming 
spedes  6-9  in.  high,  native  of  N.  Enrope 
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ADd  N.  America,  with  twin,  broadly  ovate, 
down;  leaves.  Plowera  in  rommer,  rather 
small,  Bolitary,  of  a  beaQtiful  snow;  white 
heavily  blotched  of  marbled  with  roHy 

CwUurs  Ae.  aa  above.  This  should 
be  grown  in  peatv  soil  miKed  with  leaf 
mould  and  sand,  in  partially  shaded 
positions  where  it  will  have  plenty  of 
moirtnre  during  the  gnwing  period,  but 
mmparative  diynesa  in  winter. 

C.  japoakiua.  —  A  rare  and  distinct 
Japanese  species  0-12  in.  high  with  largo 
twin  heart-shaped  light  green  leaves  with 
crinkled  edges.  Flowers  in  summer, 
solitary ;  sepals  greenish,  spotted  with 
red ;  setah  and  Up  white,  washed  and 
dotted  with  crimson. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above.  This  species 
flonrishes  in  peat,  loam  and  leaf  soU,  and 
likes  shade  and  moisture  in  summer,  but 
dryness  in  winter,  and  even  a  little  pro- 
tection with  leaves  ix.  in  bleak  localities. 


~A  handsome  Siberian 
species  B-ia  in.  high,  with  bright  green 
leaves  and  large  deep  rich  purple  flowers 
produced  singly  on  the  stems  in  early 
summer,  and  remarkable  for  the  mnoh- 
inflated'pouoh  or  lip. 

CuUura  ite,  aa  above.  This  species 
flourishes  in  rich  heavy  loam  with  a  little 
pest  and  leaf  soil. 

C.  montanum. — A  pretty  little  Orchid 
about  a  foot  hieh.  native  of  Or^on,  with 
lance-shaped  downy  leaves,  and  flowers 
with  brownish-purple  sepals  and  petals 
and  a  white  Kp,  the  interior  of  which  is 


striped  with  red,  the  yellow  eolnmn  being 
spotted  with  erimson. 

Culture  do.  as  above. 

C.  parnfloTum. — A  North  American 
speoies  closely  related  to  C.  vubetceiu.  It 
hss  leafy  stems  l|-2  ft.  hi^,  and  rather 
small  sweet-scented  flowers.  The  sepals 
and  spirally  twisted  petals  are  of  a  deep 
shining  purple-brown,  and  the  lip  bright 

Culture  Sc.  as  above.  Flourishes  in 
peat,  loam,  and  leaf  soil  in  sheltered  moist 
and  shady  spots. 

C.  pnbescens.— 'A  beantilnl  N.  Ameri- 
can speoies  l}-2  ft.  high,  with  lance- 
shaped  ovate  ribbed  downy  leaves  and 
large  flowers,  1-S  on  each  stem,  in  early 
snnuner  ;  sepals  and  the  narrow  nnrally 
twisted  petals  yellowish-brown  with  deep 
coloured  veins ;  lip  pale  yellow,  somewhat 
flattened  at  the  sides. 

Culture  /tc.  as  above.  Grows  well  in 
well-drained  peaty  loam. 

C.  q>ectabile  (Moccarin  Flower).— .K 
showy  species  lj-8  ft.  high,  native  of  the 
W.  United  States,  with  downy  ribbed 
ovate  pointed  light  green  leaves.  Flowers 
in  sonuner,  large,  white,  slightly  tinged 
with  rose,  the  inflated  and  furrowed  lip 
being  of  a  bright  resy-carmine.  The 
variety  album  ^e  pnre  white  flowers. 

Culture  tfc.  as  above.  This  species 
flonriebes  in  boggy  peaty  soil,  and  forms 
a  handsome  picture  in  the  rockery  or  in 
moist  borders  fiicin^  north  or  east.  In- 
creased by  division  m  autumn  when  well- 
established. 


CXXII.  AMARYLLIDE.^— Daffodil  and  Snowdrop  Order 
A  genus  of  bulbous  plants,  often  with  beautiful  large  sweet-scented  lloware, 
borne  singly  or  in  clnstera  at  the  end  of  a  scape.  Leaves  linear  or  stzap- 
shaped.  Elowers  hermaphrodite  regular,  or  slightly  irregolar.  Perianth 
auperiot,  oonsieting  of  6  segments  or  lobes  in  2  distinct  whorls,  the  outer  ones 
being  sometimes  larger  or  smaller  than  the  inner.  Stamens  usually  6,  inserted 
on  the  tube,  throat,  or  base  of  the  segments;  filaments  slender,  free,  or 
membranous  and  dilated  at  the  base,  and  often  more  or  less  united  to  form 
a  onp.     Fruit  inferior,  capsular  or  fleshy,  3-celled. 

NARCISSUS  (DAFFoniL).— A  genus 
of  beautiful  bulbous  plants  with  narrow 
linear  or  strap-like  radical  leaves.  Flowers 
usually  white  or  yellow,  solitary  or  in 
umbeu,  drooping  or  more  or  less  nodding, 
issuing    finun    a    membranous    spathe. 


Perianth  tubolar-  or  fonnel-shaped  below, 
with  6  spreading  segments,  and  a  circular 
cup-shaped  or  tubular  appendage  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  called  a  emwn,  oorona, 
or  trumpet.  Stamens  free  or  adnate  to 
the  perianth. tube. 
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From  the  eartieet  times  the  NarciBBue 
or  SiuETodil  has  been  a  popular  flower, 
and  poete  who  were  not  gudenere,  and 
ew^snci^  who  were  not  poets,  have  sung 
itR  praieeB.  It  ia  esaentuUl;  a  flower  of 
spring,  (uid  it  is  not  BsloniahinK  that  its 
great  hardineBa  and  exqniaite  beant;  of 
form  and  oolonr  have  made  it  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  garden  plants  at  the 
present  day.  Thonsands  of  bnlbs  are 
now  planted  where  some  years  ago  there 
were  soarcely  dozens.  Gardens  that  were 
once  doll  and  uninteresting  are  now 
clothed  in  spring  with  sheets  of  Daffodil 
blossoms  of  varioas  forms  and  hues,  and 
onr  public  gardens  attract  by  their  means 
thousands  of  plant  lovers,  and  thns  stima- 
late  them  to  go  and  do  likewise  but  on 
a  smaller  scale  in  their  own  gardens.  In 
fact  any  one  almost  can  grow  Daffodils, 
but  as  in  other  things  some  will  grow 
them  much  better  than  others. 

Poaition.- — It  does  not  matter  much 
where  the  Daffodil  is  planted :  it  is  alwsya 
pretty ;  in  the  border,  or  In  beds,  in  groups 
on  the  lawn,  under  trees,  on  grassy  banks, 
or  by  the  sides  of  lakes  or  sUreams,  or  in 
the  wild  garden  or  pleasure -ground.  A 
visit  to  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Eew,  in  March 
and  April  will  give  an  ides  of  the  great 
beauty  of  the  Daffodil  when  planted  id 
hundreds  in  the  grass  and  rising  knolls. 
In  such  positions  a  mixture  of  varieties 
has  a  charming  effect,  bat  when  grown  in 
beds  each  variety  looks  better  by  itself 
than  mixed  with  others. 

Soil. — Any  kind  of  good  garden  soil 
without  peat  will  suit  tne  Daffodil,  but 
such  a  sou  as  that  recommended  for  the 
Gladiolus,  a  deep  and  rather  stiffish  loam, 
will  give  grand  results.      Although 


a»" 


II  abundance  of  a 


stifling, 


Daffodils  prefer  a  partially  shaded  position 
to  a  very  sunny  one,  as  their  flowers  last 
a  much  longer  time. 

Well -rotted  stable  manure  and  leaf- 
soil  may  be  incorporated  with  the  ground 
to  enrich  it,  but  should  always  be  placed  at 
least  9-12  inches  beneath  the  surface,  so 
that  the  bulbs  do  not  come  in  direct  contact 
with  it.  It  is  quite  unnecBssary  to  waste 
money  on  expensive  chemical  manures. 

Planting,  —  Daffodil  bulba  may  be 
planted  from  August  to  Christmas,  but  as 
there  is  a  '  beet  time '  for  doing  everything 
in  gardening,  the  month  of  September 
win  be  found  the  best  time  for  planting 
most  Daffodils  to  give  the  finest  display  of 
bloom  the  following  spring.    The  buibs 


should  be  planted  from  2  to  4  inches 
beneath  the  surface  and  stay  be  from  4  to 
6  inches  or  even  more  apart. 

Harvettvng.—Aa  soon  asthe  foliage  has 
turned  or  is  turning  yellow  trom  May  to 
the  end  of  Jime,  the  bulbs  may  be  lifted. 
It  will  be  toaai  that  most  of  them  have 
produced  2  or  8  side  bulbe.  These  may  be 
detached,  and  with  the  others  stored  in  a 
cool  dry  airy  place  nntil  required  for 
plantins  again.  Exoept  when  it  is 
required  to  rapidly  increase  the  stock,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  lift  the  bulbs  every 
year,  but  tbey  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  longer  than  8  years  without 
moving  and  dividing.  They  increaae 
rapidly,  and  after  this  length  of  time  will 
have  ^irly  well  exhausted  the  boO  of 
nutriment. 

Hybrid  or  Seedivng  DitffodiU, — 
Although  of  reoent  years  there  has  been 
a  ^eat  influx  of  seedling  and  hybrid 
varieties  of  Daffodils,  the  practice  of 
raising  hybrids  is  ver^  old,  dating  from 
the  time  of  John  Parkmson  who  flowered 
the  first  one  he  ever  raised  in  ISltt.  The 
late  Dean  Herbert  of  Manchester  took 
the  matter  seriously  in  hand  and  raised 
a  good  many.  Dr.  Bdward  Leeds,  of 
Longford  Bridge,  Manchester  (comme- 
morated by  the  Leedti  group),  Mr.  W. 
Backhouse  of  Durham  (after  whom  the 
Backhoiitei  section  is  named),  and  Mr 
John  Horsfield,  a  Lancashire  weaver, 
who  raised  the  ever-popular  Borijieidi, 
are  among  some  of  the  earlier  hybridist* 
of  Daffodils.  Of  late  years  the  Bev.  G.  H. 
Engleheart  of  Appleshaw,  Andover,  has 
set  about  the  work  of  raising  Hybrid 
Daffodils  carefully  and  scientiffcally,  and 
his  labours  have  been  rewarded  with  some 
of  the  finest,  purest  and  most  charming 
varieties.  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  of  London,  Mr. 
W.  Baylor  Hartland,  of  Cork,  and  Mr.  J. 
Allen  of  Shepton  Mallet  have  also  added 
considerably  to  the  large  nninber  of 
hybrids  in  this  country,  while  Mr.  De 
Graaf  of  Leiden,  and  Herr  Max  Leichtlin 
of  Baden-Baden,  on  the  Continent,  have 
also  enriched  our  eolleotione. 

The  process  of  raising  hybrids  is 
earned  out  in  the  same  way  as  for  raising 
Gladioli  or  any  other  class  of  plants. 
The  brightest,  warmest,  and  most  &vour- 
ablc  days  are  chosen,  and  the  fertilised 
flowers  marked.  Where  flowers  of  quite 
distinct  groups  are  crossed,  the  parentage 
shonid  always  be  recorded  in  a  book  kept 
for  the  piupose,  and  any  c" 
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that  may  pofisibly  be  nseful  later  on 
■bould  ^lao  be  recorded.  It  ie  well  to 
apply  the  pollen  2  or  8  tim«B  a  day  for 
sevmal  days  in  the  case  of  flowers  which 
produce  rather  infertile  pollen  or  do  not 
ripen  seeds  so  well  or  bo  [dentifully  as 
oUiers. 

The  seed  being  thoroughly  ripe  may 
be  sown  in  pans  or  boies  of  oarefoUy 
prepared  light  sandy  loam.  The  seoond 
year  the  younr  bulbs  may  be  planted  ont 
in  a  prepared  oed,  and  according  as  they 
make  good  growth  may  receive  more 
room  at  each  tranaplantinK.  It  is  a  slow 
process,  however,  and  from  8  to  6  years 
must  elapse  before  flowering  bolba  are 
prodneed,  and  it  takes  2  or  8  yean 
more  to  develop  or  establish  the  cha- 
racter of  the  seedlings.  Many  will  be 
rank  failotes,  perhaps,  but  as  Mr. 
Engleheart  haa  so  sncoessfblly  proved, 
th^  may  also  be  some  re^  gems  among 

From  a  botanical  point  of  view  the 
Dafibdils  are  a  good  deal  oonAised  and 
miiad  np,  and  the  operations  of  the 
hybridist  have  not  tended  to  moke  the  task 
of  the  botanist  an  easier  one.  In  the 
natural  species  I  have  adopted  the  names 
given  by  Mr.  J.  Q.  Baker,  F.B.8.,  in  his 
■  Handbook  on  the  Amaryllidete.' 

A  rough  olassification  of  the  Daffodils 
would  indicate  two  main  and  perhaps 
natnral  groups,  viz.  (1)  those  having  only 
one  flower  on  a  stem  or  scape,  and  (2) 
those  having  more  than  one  flower  on  a 

This  would  result  in  the  fbllowing 
division : — 


ri  taitk  more  than  Ifiotoer 


r.  NareUnfoithl  flower 

on  a  teape. 

1.  N.  Bnlbocodhun. 

(a)  OraelUi. 

(fc)  nivalu. 

{<■)  htirxantha. 

(d)  oitrinut. 

(a)  muUcut. 

,(Magni. 
ooronati) 

\h)  ej/elamineut. 

(c)  major. 

(J)  mtnor. 

(f)  hitolor. 

(f)  motcliatiu. 

8.  N.  iocomparabilis. 
lb)  albu». 

)  (Medio- 
jcoronati) 

4.  N.  poeticna. 

Urarvi- 

(a)  radiifioruo. 

f  coronati) 

1.  N. 

(a)  calatlwmM, 

2.  N.  odorut. 

8.  H.  Juncifolitis. 

((i)  gadilartiu. 

(b)  minulifiorm. 

(c)  rupieola. 
A.  N.  Tuetta. 

(a)  lacticolor. 
(&)  eoToyrenM. 
(c\  paiulut, 
id)  oehroleucut. 
{e)  papyraceut. 
l/)  Panistianut. 
(a)  dubmt. 
(a)  ea/naricntU. 
{i)  pacfiybolbot, 
Ij)  polyamtho9. 
(A)  ilaiu^. 
(I)  Bertoloni. 
(m)  a«r*i/.. 
(n)  cvpuiarit. 


5.  N. 

e.  N.  gracilis. 

7.  N.  JonquUla. 

(d)  N.jonqmlioidei 

8.  N.  Tiridiflonu, 

9.  N.  flerotinus. 

(a)  if.  deficient. 

10.  N.  elegmn*. 

11.  N.  KtHuaonetii 

In  the  one  -  flowered  section  S. 
Bulbocodium  and  N.  P$«udo.narci*ttt» 
oonstituta  Mr.  Baker's  Magnieoronaii, 
and  are  characterised  by  having  a  funnel- 
shaped  or  cylindrical  corona  as  long  as  oi 
longer  than  the  perianth  segments.  N. 
incomparabilis  belongs  to  the  Medio- 
eoronati,  which  have  a  cop  -  shaped  oorona 
about  half  aa  long  s«  the  perianth 
segments.  And  N.  poeticus  belongs  to 
Uie  Parvicoronati,  wnioh  have  a  smal] 
obconic  or  sauoei-shaped  corona. 

In  the  section  having  more  than  one 
flower  on  a  scape,  only  N,  tria/ndnu, 
N.  odoru*  and  N.  jvtici/oliat  belong 
to  Mr.  Bailer's  Medioeorcfnati,  while  all 
the  others  belong  to  the  PanneoroTiati. 

As  there  are  now  in  coltivation  a  vaut 
nnntber  of  forms  in  which  the  coronas 
pass  gradually  from  the  small  (Paroi- 
rornnati)  to  the  largt  {Magnieoronaii) 
section,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  deeitlo 
into  which  group  they  should  be  placed. 
At  least  I  have  found  it  so,  but  never 
found  any  difficult;  in  deciding  whether 
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a  flower-Kape  had  o 


BpecieB  in  them  are  naturally  closely 
related,  more  partioularly  those  barm); 
moTe  than  one  flower  on  a  stem. 

Where  hybrids  between  the  two  gronpe 
have  been  obtained,  it  will  osnully  be 
found  that  the 'result  will  end  in  favour  of 
the  group  with  more  than  one  flower,  as 
in  the  ease  of  the  one-flowered  ineom- 
parabiUt  and  poetictu  crossed  with  the 
many -flowered  Taeelta,  The  progeny 
have  more  than  one  flower  on  the  stem, 
and  range  themselves  natorally  nearer  the 
latter  species.  N.  hifit>ru$,  claased  as  a 
Bpecies  b;  Mr.  Baker,  nas  now  been  proved 
to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  poeticui 
and  Tatetta,  and  has  been  fonnd  growing 
with  its  pacenta  near  MontpelliHr. 

The  following  Is  a  li^  of  the  beat 
species  and  garden  varieties  of  Narcissus 
for  onltivation  ont  of  doors : — 

N.  BackhonaeL  —  A  beautiful  hybrid 
between  P.  Pteado-nareiMmit  and  P. 
ineomparabilit,  having  boldaohtary  hori- 
Bontal  flowers  with  a  long  lemon-yellow 
enp  or  eorona  and  enlphnr-yeUow  oblong 
oegments  over  1  in.  long.  There  ore 
•everal  forms,  among  which  WoUey-Dod 
with  primrose  segments  and  a  deep  yellow 
crown ;  W.  witkt,  primrose  with  an 
orange-yellow  eorona ;  and  Joteph  Lakin, 
primrose,  with  deep  yellow  corona,  are 
the  best 

Culture  <te.  as  above,  p.  664. 

N.  Bairi.— 'A  handsome  hybrid  be- 
tween N.  ineotT^arabilii  and  S.  poeticat, 
having  linear  twisted  glanooQfl  leaves 
about  1  ft.  long,  and  solitaiy  horizon- 
tal or  ascending  flowers,  with  sulphur- 
yellow  segments,  and  an  obconic  corona 
leman-ycUow  at  the  base,  passing  into 
orange-yellow  upwards.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  best  foims  grown : — 

Baroneti  Beath,  similar  to  cf>rupicuug| 
hut  having  smaller  and  rounded  flowers. 

Cinderella,  diviaions  white,  cup  sul- 
phur, tinged  orange. 

CompicvM*,  large  spreading  divisions, 
cup  orange -yellow,  richly  stained  orange- 
scarlet. 

Dorothy  E.  WemyM,  large  white  seg- 
ments with  caoary.yellow  oup  edged  with 
orange -scarlet. 

Flora  WiUon,  large  pure  white  peri- 
anth, lemon  cap,  edged  orange -scarlet. 

John     Bteventon,     eul^nry  -  white, 


divisions  expanded,  ou^  tinged  with 
bright  orange  and  morgmed  deep  ietj 
orange. 

Maurica  VUnwrin,  broadly  imbricMad 
pale  solphnr  divisiona,  large  cup  sligbllj 
contracted,   of  deep   orange    or    anoge-  < 

scarlet. 

MirioMi    Barton,    delicate  primros*'  | 

yellow.  I 

Mrt.  Dyer,  yellow,  orange  cup,  UK 
flowMing.  I 

Orphee,  medium-sized  flower,  prim-  i 

rose-coloured,  beautiful  scarlet-maq;iiKd 

Bemalion,  perianth   pure   while,  dV  i 

bright  yellow,  beautifully  margined  witB  I 

orange -scarlet. 

Biddimgton,    yellow    segments,  ogia  i 

cup,  broadly  edged  with  orange-red.  | 

Cvliure  Se.  as  above,  p.  B94. 

N.  Bemardi— A  beautiful  late-flowtr-  | 

ing  Daffodil,  problUily  a  natural  hybnL 
found  wild  in  the  south  of  Fruiee.  H 
has  white  segments  ajid  an  orange  or 
lemon-yellow  plaited  corona,  and  enuU  * 
sweet  fragrance.  Mr.  Baker  ranks  il  m 
a  form  of  N.  MacUayi.     The  form  mIM  I 

B.  E.  Buxton  has  white  eegments  iod  ■ 
bright  orange- scarlet  cap.  . 

Culture  /te.  as  above,  p.  894. 

N.  bicolor,— A  distinct  and  bewlifal 
form  of  K.  Pteudo-nareiisut,  iulin- 
guished  by  having  broad  white  ^rreading 
and  much  imbricated  segments,  H-i  ^ 
long,  and  a  large  trumpet  or  corcni  about 
the  same  length,  of  a  bri^t  leioMi- 
yellow,  and  1- 1  j  in.  or  more  acroM^ 
the  mouth,  the  rim  of  which  ii  refleiM 
and  crisped. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above,  p.  89*.  All  U» 
hicolor  Daffodils  are  "worth  growijy. 
and  naturalised  in  grass-land  malw 
glorious  spring  pictures.  The  oontrMi 
in  colour  between  the  swnentsandtraoi' 
pet  is  very  striking,  ^e  following  urt 
includes  some  of  the  best  forms : 

Ada  Brooke,  a  variety  BoVttat 
between  Emprett  and  OTandee ;  perisnw 
white,  trumpet  rich  orange- yellow. 

Cabeeeirat,  large  rich  yellow  tnunpA 
elegantly  frilled  at  brim,  perianth  whi» 
shading  to  primrose  towards  base. 

Dean  Herbert,  perianth  full  P™"?'!' 
changing  to  snlphur,  verj-  large  neb 
yellow  trumpet. 

Ellen  WiUmoft,  segments  oreamj- 
white,  trampet  lemon-ydlow,  very  fine. 

Empreit,  one  of   Uie  largert  of  ""* 
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gronp,  flowers  siniilar  in  colour  to  Sort- 
fieldi,  but  of  greater  Hubstance. 

Qramdee  {Tnaximui),  trumpet  large, 
lemon  colour,  perianth  pure  white,  tea 
dajB  later  than  Rorifieldi. 

Hortfieldi,  the  trumpet  is  of  a  rich 
^Idnn-jellow,  with  a  wmte  perianth.  It 
IS  of  great  aize,  very  early ;  as  a  cut 
flower  it  iB  grand. 

Jamts  Walker  {albidus),  Bnlphury. 
whito  divisions,  golden  trumpet. 

John  Davidaon,  segments  creamy - 
white,  tmmpet  olear  yellow. 

Madavie  Plemp,  broad  white  seg- 
menta,  large  golden -yellow  trumpet. 

Michael  Foster  {su?pJi«re«en«),  large 
yellow  trumpet,  sulphur  perianth. 

Mn.  J.  B.  M.  Camnt,  large  creamy- 
white  trumpet  and  pure  white  perianth, 
one  of  the  most  distinct  and  finest  of  the 
bieolori. 

Mrt.  Morland  Croiifield,  Isrg^  flower 
with  pmre  white  segments  and  clear 
yellow  tmmpet. 

Un.  Walter  T.  Ware,  broad  white 
Mgmente,  golden  trumpet,  well  expanded 
and  frilled. 

Portia,  soft  primrose  segments,  yel- 
low trumpet. 

Prinee  CoUbri,  creamy- white  seg- 
ments, broad  thick- set  yellbw  trumpet. 

Princepa  (Irieh  Oianf),  immense  pale 
Bcdphnr  trumpets,  as  large  as  maximua, 
sulphur  or  creams-white  segments,  excel- 
lent for  nattiraliemg  in  grass. 

T.  A.  Dorrien-Smith,  aulphur-white 
segments,  rich  yellow  tmmpet. 

Victoria,  the  finest  of  aU  the  hicolora, 
early-flowering,  divisions  pure  white, 
trumpet  clear  yellow,  probably  a  cross 
between  Grandee  and  Bmpreaa. 

Weardale  Perfection,  a  splendid 
DafTodJl  with  large  white  segments,  and  an 
immense  bold  very  pale  primrose  trumpet. 

N.  billonis  (N.  mcdio-luteui). — Prim- 
rote  Peerlett  Daffodil.— "V^as  is  s  natural 
hybrid  between  W.poeficHsandW.TaBeHff, 
and  is  similar  to  the  former  in  habit. 
Two  flowers,  rarely  one  or  three,  are 
home  on  a  scape,  and  have  pure  white 
B^ments  with  an  obconic  pale  yellow 
corona,  n>uch  crisped  on  the  edge.  This 
pretty  Daffodil  ie  nataralined  in  parts  of 
England  and  Ireland,  but  is  a  native  of 
the  sonth  of  France  growing  with  its 
parents. 

CtiUiiTf  <f<:  as  r»bove,  p.  894. 

N.  Bronssoneti  (Mogador  Nardiius). 


A  very  remarkable  and  distinct  apeoies 
native  of  Morocco.  It  has  narrow  strap- 
shaped  pale  glaucous  green  leaves  1  j-2  ft. 
long,  and  two  or  three  times  twisted  &om 
left  to  right.  From  6  to  0  pore  white  sweetly 
Bcented  flowers  are  borne  on  the  top  of  the 
scape,  each  blossom  being  about  «n  inch 
across  with  a  slender  white  tube  IJ  iu. 
long.  The  corona  in  the  centre  is  rudi- 
mentary or  almost  absent,  and  8  of  the 
golden-knobbed  stamens  are  inserted  down 
the  tnbe,  the  8  others  being  inserted  ronnd 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  and  much  protro- 
ding  in  comparison. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
Species  unfortunately  doea  not  appear  to 
be  of  much  value  in  the  hardy  flower 
border,  as  it  is  not  only  a  shy  bloomer,  bn  ( 
aleo  apparently  flowers  at  the  end  of  the 

fear  when  our  climate  is  most  unfavourable, 
t  will  grow  well  under  a  south  wall,  bat 
as  a  nue  will  not  flower  except  in  the 
warm  atmosphere  of  a  greenhouBe. 

N.  Bulbocodium  (N.  targidua  ;  Cor- 
bularia  Bulbocodium;  C.  eerotina). — 
Hocked  Petticoat  or  Mcduta  Trumpet 
Daffodil.  —  A  charming  and  distinct 
Daffodil  with  ovoid  bulbs  about  j  in.  in 
diameter,  and  8-4  roundish  channelled 
leaves  8-12  in.  long.  The  soUtary  flowers 
appear  in  April  and  May,  bright  yellow, 
with  narrow  lanoe-shaped  segments  and 
a  ve^  large  broadly  (unnel-shapod  or 
obcomc  corona,  with  entire  or  crenulate 
edges.  There  are  several  fine  varieties  of 
thia,  the  best  being  cilrinut,  which  has 
pale  lemon-yellow  flowers ;  corupicuui, 
rich  golden-yellow ;  Oraellgi,  from  the 
CastiUan  mountains,  usually  has  2  compa- 
ratively stout  leaves  and  primrose -yellow 
blossoms  ;  hedrmantha,  has  a  single  leaf 
and  small  yellow  flowers;  monophylhia 
(or  Clan)  from  Algeria  usually  has  a 
solitary  slender  leaf  and  snow-white 
flowers  produced  from  December  to  Feb- 
ruary ;  nivalis,  from  the  mountains  of 
Central  Spain,  hae  2-S  slender  erect  leaves 
and  orange-yellow  flowers ;  and  tenlii- 
foliu»  with  long  rush-like  leaves  and 
small  golden-yellow  flowers  haa  a  more 
or  less  6-lobed  corona. 

Cnliure  rfc.  aa  above,  p.  894.  These 
pretty  little  Hoop  Petticoat  Daffodils  are 
useful  for  rockeries  and  choice  spots  of  the 
border  in  warm  sheltered  spots.  Grown 
in  pots  they  are  charming  in  the  cool 
greenhouse  and  Conservatory. 

N.    Bnrbidgei. —A  beautiful  hybrid 
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Star  Daffodil  between  N.  incompardbilit 
and  N.  poeUcut,  having  linear  glanoouB 
twisted  teavea  and  a  2-edged  aeape  about 
1  ft.  long.  Flowera  solitary  with  oblong 
apreading  pore  white  ugments  and  a 
yellow  obconic  corona  edged  with  deep 
cinnabar-red. 

Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  894.  All  the 
Burbidgei  DaBbdils  aie  beautifiil,  and 
excellent  for  natmeJising  in  gTMB-land, 
flowering  from  March  to  the  middle  of 
Maj,  and  opening  even  before  poelictia 
omatut.  The  blooms  last  a  good  time  in 
a  cut  state  and  ore  nseful  for  floral 
decorations,  boaquets  Ac.  The  following 
list  includes  the  best  forms  of  Bur- 
bidgei. 

Agnet  Barr,  creamy-white  segments, 
'Onp  yellow,  stained  orange. 

Baronett  Heath,  segments  yellow, 
«up  snSused  with  orange -scarlet. 

Beatrice  Heseltine,  segments  creamy- 
white,  cup  edged  orange -eoarlet. 

Comtance,  divisions  of  perianth  sul- 
phury-white changing  to  white,  expanded 
oupioeauti  folly  edged  orange -scarlet. 

Crovm  Princeta,  diiisiona  pure  white, 
yjap  yellow,  margined  orange. 

Ellen  Barr,  snow- white  perianth, 
oitron  cap,  stained  orange -scarlet. 

Falttaff,  divisions  pure  white,  lemon 
«ap  margined  orange. 

John  Bain,  dirisiona  white,  citron  cup. 

Little  Dirk,  small  wcll-abaped  flower, 
pale  yellow  with  orange  cup. 

Mary,  citron  cup,  stained  orange, 
divisions  white. 

Mercy  Fogter,  swments  white, 
crinkled,  cnp  canary-yeDow,  beautifully 
frilled. 

Mrs.  C.  BowUy,  segments  pure  white, 
«up  glowing  orange-red. 

Model,  divisions  pure  white,  cnp 
stained  orange,  beantifiuly  frilled. 

OBiitvn,  segments  white,  cap  orange- 
scarlet. 

Princeu  Louiee,  perianth  very  large, 
pure  white,  cup  much  expanded,  orange- 
scarlet  changing   to  apricot,  a  very  fine 

Bobin  Bood,  divisions  creamy-white, 
cup  stained  orange. 

N.  cjdamineus.  —  A  charming  little 
Portuguese  Daffodil  of  the  Paetido- 
nardgavB  group,  G-8  in.  high,  having 
narrow  linear  leaves  witha  deeply  grooved 
keel,  and  solitary  drooping  flowers  borne 
-on  slender  roundish  steJks.      The  lomon- 


yellow  aegmeats  are  ^ruptly  refiexed. 
reminding  one  of  Cyclamen  flowers,  and 
the  orange-yellow  cylindrical  oorona  or 
'  trumpet '  hae  a  seixated  edge.  The 
variety  vuyor  has  larger  flowers  than  the 
type.  Hybrid  forms  between  thb  species 
and  N.  bicolor  Sora/Uldi  and  N.  obval- 
laria  (major)  have  been  obtained. 

Culture  (tc.  aa  above,  p.  894.  The 
Cyclamen  DaSbdil,  as  it  is  appropriately 
called,  is  useful  for  choice  parts  of  the 
rock  garden  or  near  the  edges  of  lakes  or 
streams,  as  it  prefers  rather  moist  sraL 
It  may  also  be  grown  in  pots  like  the 
Hoop  Petticoat  Daffodil.  Seedling  will 
flower  about  8  years  after  the  seeds  are 
sown,  and  as  the  plants  axe  «pt  to  die  out 
when  left  nndistutbed,  every  means  of 
increasing  them  should  be  adopted. 

N.  grttdlia.  —  An  elegant  Daffodil, 
native  of  Bordeaux,  having  bulbs  abont 
I  in.  in  diameter,  and  narrow  linear  green 
leaves  about  a  foot  long.  From  8  to  5  pure 
yeUow,  sweet-scented  flowers  are  home 
on  a  weak  slender  roundish  stalk  abont  a 
foot  long,  the  segments  being  oblong- 
acute,  about  1  in.  long,  and  tae  corona 
obconic  shallow.  N.  ttmuior  is  umilar, 
but  more  slender  in  all  its  parts,  and 
has  smaller  sulphur-white  flowers  with 
a  yellow  cup,  becoming  {wter  with  age. 
ill.  Baker  retains  N.  graciU*  as  a  species, 
but  Mr.  Nicholson,  in  his  '  Dictionary  of 
Gardening,'  describes  it  as  a  hybrid  be- 
tween N.  juincifoliut  and  N,  Tatetta. 

Culture  lie.  as  above,  p.  894, 

N.  Humei. — A  beautiful  hybrid  raised 
by  Dr.  Leeds  of  Manchester  from  the 
natural  hybrid  N.  poculi/ormit  and  some 
form  of  N,  Pteudo-narcUiui.  The  droop- 
ing flowers  home  singly  on  a  stem  have  a 
distinct  character,  with  oblong  sulphur- 
yellow  segments  about  1  j  in.  long,  and  a 
shorter  lemon-yellow  corona,  about  1  in. 
across  at  the  mouth,  which  is  minutely 
crenolate.  The  form  albidii*  has  milk- 
white  segments  and  a  lemon-yellow 
corona ;  caneolor  is  a  distinct  form,  with 
both  segments  and  corona  of  a  nnifmrn 
yellow ;  and  Bume'e  Oiant  has  yellow 
flowers  changing  to  primrose. 

Culture  do.  as  above,  p.  804. 

N.  incompanbilia  (Star  Daffodii).— 
A  charming  Daffodil,  native  of  Central 
and  S.W.  Europe,  but  now  naturalised  in 
parts  of  the  British  Islands.  The  ovoid 
bulbs  are  1-1}  in.    thick,  and  develop 
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.about  4  linear  glsncona  leaves  aboat  1  It. 
long.  The  soUtary  BoentlesH  flowers,  2-8 
in.  aOFOBH,  have  pale  j«llow  seginenta  and 
k  letnon-yellow  oboonic  corona.  The 
variety  aAut  has  white  Hegments  and  a 
lemon-yellow  corona.  From  it  has  come 
the  common  double  form  known  as 
'  Orange  Phtenii.'  The  variety  awrantiiu 
has  pale  yellow  aegmenta  and  cdhnia, 
tiie  Utter  bemg  auffiiEcd  with  orange. 
From  this  form  has  come  the  double 
variety  popularly  knotvn  as  '  Bntter 
and  Ems.' 

AUloniis  of  the  inco7nparabiti»T)aSo- 
dil  are  beautiful  for  either  indoor  or  out- 
door decoration.  They  are  sturdy  and 
iree-flowering,  and  naturalised  in  grass 
are  ve^  effective.  Many  of  tbe  distinct 
groups  like  Barri,  Surbidgei,  Backkcmiei, 
And  Leedei  have  been  raised  by  means  of 
this  species,  but  each  of  these  groups  has 
l»een  kept  distinct  in  this  work  for  the 
sake  of  convenient  reference. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  beat 
single  forms  of  incomparahilii : — 

AUierl  Victor,  sidphiir- white,  with  a 
deep  yellow  cup. 

Annie  Bad^n,  pale  sulphur- white, 
with  a  white  orange -stained  cup. 

Aictocral,  a  bold  handsome  large 
flower,  full  self-yellow,  with  expanded 
yellow  crown. 

Beauty,  perianth  sulphur-yellow,  with 
yellow  bajr,  crown  large  and  mai^ined 
orange -scarlet,  tall  strong  grower  and  free 
bloomer. 

Bertie,  perianth  creamy- while  and 
hroad,  cap  yellow  edged  orange. 

C.  J.  Baclckmue,  perianth  yellow,  cup 
long,  and  of  a  rich  orange-red  colour 
throughout. 

Commander,  pale  sulphur  perianth, 
large  yellow  cnp  stained  orange-red. 

CyttotttTe,  large  primrose  perianth 
changing  to   white,   cup  stained  orange- 

Br.  Gorman,  pure  white,  pale  yellow 
oup. 

SdioarA  Hart,  perianth  and  cup  deep 
yellow,  of  very  diatmct  form. 

Figaro,     yellow,     cup    edged     with 

Frank  Milet,  lai^  flower,  soft  clear 
yellow,  with  gracefully  twisted  perianth, 
-eioeedingly  effective  in  masses  and  ex- 
cellent for  cutting. 

George  Niehoaon,  perianth  pure  white, 
cup  clear  yellow,  of  fine  form  and  great 
«nb8taiice,  late. 


Oloria  Muadi,  fine  bold  clear  rich 
yellow  perianth,  large  cup  much  expanded 
and  very  heavily  stained  orange- scarlet, 
handsome  and  striking. 

Goliath,  large  white  perianth  barred 
yellow,  large  yellow  cup. 

Gioyth^,]fi,rg6  broad  yellow  perianth, 
large  cup  sufiused  orange. 

Bogarth,  fiill  yellow  ganffered  oup 
very  l^ge  and  expanded,  perianth  twialed ; 
a  quaint  flower. 

Jamei  Bateman,  pure  white  broad 
perianth,  clear  yellow  cup,  a  chaste  flower 
of  good  substance  and  fine  form  ;  late- 
flowering. 

King  of  the  Neilierla>idi,  perianth 
enlphnr,  cup  very  large,  spreading  and 
stained  orange. 

Leedti,  perianth  yellow,  cup  stained 
rich  orange-scarlet,  early. 

LoTBTtzo,  perianth  soft  primroee, 
ohan^g  to  white,  cup  yellow,  a  distinct 
beautiful  variety. 

Lulworth,  pure  white  perianth,  cup 
bright  orange-red.  Some  seasons  the  oup 
cornea  split,  but  when  perfect  it  is  a 
charming  and  beautiful  flower. 

Mabel  Cowan,  perianth  white,  cup 
broadly  margined  orange,  scarlet,  a  fine 
flower  of  good  substance. 

Magog,  perianth  snlphnr,  large  yeUow 
cup. 

Mary  Andenon,  perianth  pure  white, 
cup  bright  orange-scarlet,  rather  weak, 

Poiteaa,  perianth  white,  cup  yellow, 
of  a  stiff  firm  habit. 

Prince  of  Walet,  perianth  sulphur,  oup 
stained  orange -scarlet. 

Prince  Tick,  broad  finely  formed 
imbricated  creamy-white  perianth,  oup 
yellow,  large  and  expanded. 

Princeti  Mary,  broad  and  well  imbri- 
cated creamy  white  perianth,  large  and 
much-expanded  cup  suBused  orange. 

Queen  Bet*,  pore  white  perianth,  with 
large  light  yellow  much -expanded  oup. 

Queen  Sojihid,  perianth  autphnr,  large, 
spreading,  Mlled  cup,  heavily  stoned 
orange- scarlet,  delights  in  a  good  stiff 
fibrous  loamy  soil. 

Semi-Partitui,  perianth  soft  pale 
primrose,  cup  primrose,  deeply  lobed. 

Sir  Watkin  (probably  a  hybrid  between 
a  form  ot  Peeudo-narcitiui  aaipoeticui). 
perianth  rich  sulphur,  cup  yellow,  slightly 
tinged  with  orange ;  the  bold  handsome 
flowers  last  long  in  water  when  cut, 
and  it  is  a  strong  sturdy  grower. 

Splendent,  large     broad    imbricated 
8k3 
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sulphur  perianth,  large  cup  edged  orange- 
scarlet. 

Hleila,  large  white  perianth,  with 
yellow  cup. 

Ttlnt!,  perianth  yellow,  cup  lOEirgined 
orange,  flower  large  and  well  formed. 

Among  the  double  foruiB  of  incoifijiarci- 
biU*  may  he  mentioned: — Butler  and 
Egg»,  with  large  rose-Bhaped  flowers, 
orange  in  the  centre  ;  Primroie  Queen, 
large  primroee -yellow,  shading  to  orange 
in  the  centre  ;  Orange  Fkosnix  (or  Egg» 
and  Bacon),  white  with  a  rich  orange 
centre ;  Sviphur  Phoenix  (or  CodlinB  and 
Cream),  pure  white  with  a  sulphur-yellow 
wntre  ;  and  White  Qneen,  a  purer  form 
than  Sulphur  PJuenix. 

CuUvre  de.  as  above,  p.  894. 

N.  intennediiia.  —  A  native  of  Spain 
and  the  south  of  France,  and  doubtless 
a  natural  hybrid  between  a  form  of  W. 
Tagetta  and  N.  Jtmguilla.  The  ovoid 
bulbs  are  1-1}  in.  thick,  having  about  4 
roundish  bright  green  leaves  about  i  in. 
through,  and  deeply  channelled  down  the 
face.  The  flower  stalks  are  1  ft.  or  more 
long,  with  an  umbel  of  4-10  flowers  having 
bright  lemon-yellow  segments  and  on 
orange-yellow  cup-shaped  corona.  The 
variety  bifront  hae  narrower  segments  and 
a  longer  corona.  A  form  called  Suntet 
has  canary-yeDow  flowers  with  a  rich 
orange-soorlet  cup. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  694. 

N.  Johnstoni. — A  beautiful  Portuguese 
Daffodil,  a  natural  hybrid  between  N, 
Pteudo-narcinnit  Horafieldi  and  N.  tri- 
a/nJ/ru».  It  is  aomewhat  \  ariable,  but  the 
type  baa  clear  rich  soft  Bulphur-yellow 
flowers.  The  beet  forms  are  Queen  of 
Spain  with  soft  clear  yellow  flowers 
scarcely  rising  above  the  foliage,  having 
gracefoUy  refleied  segments,  and  a 
straight  cylindrical  corona;  King  of  Spain 
is  very  similar  but  has  a  shorter,  wider  and 
more  spreading  corona ;  Mrs,  Oeo.  Cam- 
meU,  from  Spam,  is  a  scarce  form  with  soft 
clear  self -yellow  flowers ;  and  Snowdrop 
is  a  beautiful  pale  sulphur- yellow  or  white 
form  with  a  eonple  of  drooping  flowers  on 
a  stem. 

Culture  <tr.  as  above,  p,  894.  All  the 
Johmtoni  hybrids  prefer  partially  shaded 
spots  and  are  useful  for  naturalising  in  grass. 

N.  Jooqnilla  {Svieet-ecented  Jonquil), 
A  well-known  Narcissus  native  of  South 
Europe  and  Algeria  with  ovoid  bulbs  1-lj 
iu.  in  diameter,  and  bearing  2-4  roundish 


bri^t  green  leaves  8-12  in.  long,  deeply 
channelled  down  the  face.  The  slender 
roundish  stalks  bear  nmbels  of  2-0  bean- 
tifid  rich  yellow  flowers  with  a  cup-shaped 
corona,  highly  valued  for  their  delicious 
hragranee.  The  Jonquil  is  largely  forced 
for  conservatory  decoration  in  early 
spring,  bat  planted  in  a  warm  border  having 
a  Botilh  or  sonth-west  aspect  it  will  flover 
very  well  out  of  doors,  and  its  sweet- 
scented  blossoms  are  always  an  attraction. 
The  double  Jonquil  known  as  *  Queeo 
Anne's  Jonquil '  is  probably  better  for  tbe 
conservatory  than  for  the  outdoor  garden. 
The  flowers  are  very  double  and  of  a  rich 
golden-yellow  (see  N.  odorua).  Other 
forms  of  the  Jonqnil  ore  jonqailloidet.  ■ 
more  robust  form  than  the  type ;  minor. 
a  dwarf  form  with  very  slender  leaves  and 
flowers  only  about  half  as  large  as  ihoee 
of  the  ordinary  Jonquil ;  Burhidgei,  in 
which  the  corona  is  cut  into  6  segment* 
almost  to  the  base  ;  and  tletlarit,  receg- 
nised  by  its  reflexing  lance -ehaped  seg- 
ments and  distinctly  6-lobed  corona. 
Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  894, 
N.  juncifaliiis  (Ruth-lfaved  Jonquil). 
A  graceful  little  plant,  native  of  Spain  uid 
Portugal  and  the  south  of  France,  «illi 
ovoid  bulbs  less  than  1  in.  in  diameter. 
and  3-4  very  slender  round  green  erect 
leaves  4-6  in.  long.    The  round  slender 

Ssduncles  6-12  in.  long  have  1-4  stalked 
owers  on  top,  with  bri|i^t  yellow  ovate 
segments  about  J  in.  long,  and  a  cop- 
shaped  corona  of  the  same  or  a  slightly 
darker  shade.  Tbe  variety  gadHanu* 
usually  has  more  flowers  with  longer 
stalks  in  an  ombel,  and  a  tnmcated  conaia 
almost  OS  long  as  the  segments;  minuH- 
florut  has  much  smaller  flowers  than  the 
type ;  and  rtipicola  (or  apodanlhus)  has 
rather  glaucous  leaves  and  a  distincUj  6- 
lobed  corona.  It  is  very  hardy  and  flowen 
and  seeds  freely.  N,  acaberului  from 
Portugal  iscloselyrelatedtoruptcofci.  It 
has  small  bulbs  and  2  prostrate  linear 
glaucous  loaves  with  rough  edges  and 
keels.  The  scapes  are  2-4  in.  high  and 
bear  1-2  small  yellow  flowers  with  a  cnp 
shaped  corona  and  S  protruding  stamens. 
Culture  /fc,  as  above,  p.  894. 
N.  Leedai  (Silver  Star  Daffaditi.—k 
beautiful  hybrid  between  N.  pocuKfomit 
and  N.  incomparabilis,  having  twisted 
channelled  glaucous  leaves  and  solitary 
horizontal  or  rather  drooping  floneit 
borne  on  2-edged  stalks  longer  than  the 
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leaVM.  Segments  oblong-ocute,  milky- 
white,  over  1  inch  long;  corona  cup- 
ehaped,  Bulphur-yellow,  about  i  in.  deep 
and  wide  at  the  month. 

Culture  dc.  ab  above,  p.  894.  The 
L«ed*i  DaffodilB  are  peculiarly  ohaste 
and  beaiitiM  Sowers,  and  on  rioh  loamy 
soil  are  excellent  for  beds,  borders,  and 
grass  land.  There  are  many  beantiiul 
forms  grown,  all  good  Cor  cutting,  among 
the  best  being : 

AcU,  large  white,  with  oi^ange -stained 

Albion,  a  large  white  flower  with  sul- 
phur cup. 

AmabilU,  white  divisions  large  and 
spreading,  cup  long  and  conapiououa, 
changing  from  primrose  to  white. 

Beatrice,  one  of  the  most  noble  of 
this  group,  flowers  pure  white,  elegantly 
shaped  cup,  rather  late  flowering. 

Circe  (Oloriome,  Ihichete  of  Bra- 
bant), divisions  white,  cup  canary  yellow, 
-changing  to  white. 

DuckcMM  of  Connaught,  long  divisions, 
and  large  expanded  cup,  pearly-white. 

Dacheii  of  Westmineier,  large  pure 
white  perianth,  long  canary-yellow  cap 
tinted  orange. 

Famjt/  Maton,  an  elegant  form,  white 
divisions,  canary-yellow  cup. 

Oetn,  divisions  and  cnp  white  ;  a  lovely 

Grand  Ducheu,  divisions  of  perianth 
white,  cup  expanded,  stained  orange. 

Bortble.  Mrt.  Barton,  a  fine  large 
and  well-shaped  flower,  large  and  broad 
divisions,  large  and  expanded  cup  of  a 
beautiful  glistening  white- 

Tanthe,  divisions  sulphur  changing  to 
white,  cup  canary  -  yellow,  very  late 
flowering. 

Katkerine  Spurrell,  di^'isions  verj- 
broEkd  and  overlapping,  white  of  a  beanti- 
fnl  lustre,  cup  bright  yellow. 

Madame  Magdaleae  de  Qraaff,  usnally 
two-flowered,  segments  broad,  creamy- 
white,  crown  orange. 

Madge  Matthew,  divisions  of  perianth 
lai^c  white,  well-formed  cup. 

Minnie  Hume,  periantji  \ery  large, 
pnre  white,  cup  much  expanded,  large 
canary-yellow,  changing  to  white. 

Mn.  Langtry,  divisionsof  the  perianth 
very  broad,  pnre  white,  with  cup  margined 
golden -yellow. 

Modetty,  long  silver-white  segments, 
<trooping  over  and  much  longer  than  the 
white  corona. 


Palmtnton,  large  sweet-scented  white 
flowers  with  a  canary-yellow  corona. 

Princesa  of  Walc»,  flower  pure  white, 
large  expanded  beautifully  frilled  cup, 

Superbvt,  divisions  large  and  droop- 
ing, pure  white,  cup  changing  from  prim- 
rose to  white ;  a  fine  massive  flower. 


N.  Macle«7L  —  A  charming  little 
French  Daffodil,  no  donbt  anatoral  hybrid, 
with  bulbs  over  1  in.  in  diameter,  and 
about  6  linear  bright  green  leaves.  The 
horizontal  scentless  flowers  are  solitary 
on  a  somewhat  2-edged  stalk  1  ft.  long, 
and  have  ovate  oblong  milky-white  seg- 
ments and  a  bright  yellow  corona,  about 
i  in.  long  and  broad.  Mr.  Baker  puts  N. 
NeUoni,  N.  trxdymue,  and  W.  Bemardi 
as  forms  of  this  Daffodil,  bnt  they  are 
placed  separately  in  alphabetical  order 
in  this  work,  as  tbey  represent  distinct 
garden  forms.  N.  Sabini  is  like  N.  Mae- 
leoA/i,  but  is  a  more  vigorous  plant  with 
larger  flowers  and  corona. 

Culture  rtc.  as  above,  p.  894. 

N.  major  (W.  hitpan-icv.)).  —  Great 
Spanish  Daffodil. — A  largo  and  vigorous 
form  of  W.  Paeudo-naTcisaus  with  leaves 
J-J  in.  broad,  and  sohtary flowers  2-  2J  in- 
long,  and  of  a  bright  lemon-yellow,  the  co- 
rona or  trumpet  having  a  deeply  lobed  and 
much  crisped  margin,  and  a  throat  about 
1  in.  across.  Maxiinue  is  closely  related 
but  flowers  more  fi-eely  and  has  a  more 
spreading  rim  to  the  trumpet.  The  rich 
deep  golden-yellow  blooms  are  also  larger 
and  make  this  variety  one  of  the  hand- 
soniest  of  the  large  Trumpet  Daflibdils. 
Gbvallaria,  known  as  the  Tenby  Daffodil, 
is  a  distinct  early  form  with  beautiful 
uniform  yellow  flowers.  Spuriue  has 
broad  imbricated  segments  and  a  large 
expanded  corona,  the  whole  flower  being 
of  a  beautifiil  self-yellow.  Spuriut  ooro- 
natai  has  pale  yellow  segments.  Telii' 
moniut  has  sulphur-yellow  segments  and 
a  deeper- coloured  corona.  The  donbl^- 
floWBredform  of  thJH,  Telamuniua  plenua, 
better  known  as  Viin  Sinn  in  gardens,  is 
cultivated  in  great  numbers  for  its  fine 
golden-yellow  double  flowers,  and  is  a 
first  class  kind  for  naturahsing.  ^ 

Culture  ifc.  as  above,  p.  894. 

N.  minor.— Another  distinct  fbrm  of 
N.  Paeudo-narciesus,  but  much  smaller 
in  all  its  parts,  with  leaves  8-4  in.  long 
and  about  J  in.  broad.  The  flowers  are 
l-IJ  in.  long,  with  gracefully  twistwl 
oblong   snlphur-yeUow  segments    and  a 
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deeperyellow,  deeply  lobed  spreading  trum- 
pet, "nia  double  form,  minor  plenua  or 
Bip  Van  Winkle,  has  deep  yellow  flowers. 
The  variety  minimuB  is  the  smallest  of 
the  Trumpet  DaSodUa,  only  8-4  in.  high, 
with  rich  yellow  flowers  much  smaller 
than  the  type  ;  n<inu«  is  a  strong-growing 
dwarf  form  with  bright  yellow  flowers, 
the  eegments  of  which  aie  longer  than  the 
corona,  which  is  less  lobed  than  in  the 
type. 

CitUi/a-f  itc.  as  above,  p.  894.  Al)  this 
gronp  of  Daffodik  are  excellent  for  the 
edges  of  borders  or  shrubberies,  and  choice 
spots  in  the  rock  garden.  They  are  also 
useful  for  pot  culture. 

N.  moschatos  (,N.  candidissimw). — A 
beautiiiil  Pyrenean  and  Spanish  Daffodil 
with  the  foliage  and  habit  of  N.  Pteudo- 
tiaroisaut.  The  attractive  flowers  are 
variable  in  size,  having  twisted  segments 
1-1}  in.  long,  at  first  tinged  with  pale 
yellow,  but  afterwards  pure  white,  and 
as  long  as  the  corona  or  trumpet,  about 
I  in.  acroHs  at  the  incised -crenate  and 
plaited  rtm.  The  variety  albicaTia  has 
larger  flowers,  with  the  corona  more  re- 
curved at  the  rim ;  eemuui  has  silvery 
white  drooping  flowers,  and  ccmuut  put- 
cher  is  an  improved  form  with  a  larger 
spreading  primrose  trumpet  passing  to 
white.  There  is  also  a  pretty  double- 
flowered  form  of  cemuua  with  white 
bloBsoms,  but  it  is  rather  rare.  Tortiioeiia 
(fdso  known  as  Leda  and  Sarnian  Belle) 
has  pure  white  twisted  segments  shorter 
than  the  trumpet,  which  is  at  first  sulphui- 
yeUow,  but  afterwards  snowy-white. 

Gultjire  <fc.  as  above,  p.  894.  The 
mrttchatus  Daffodils  as  a  rule  prefer  par- 
tially shaded  situations  and  flourish  in 
stiffish  loamy  soil.  Most  of  them  are 
suitable  for  naturalising  in  grass  land,  and 
also  in  the  rockery. 

N.  nnrticos(W.  aheciastai). — ThisPyrc- 
nean  DaHbdii  is  like  N.  Pieudo-narcitgut 
in  habit  but  has  rather  broader  leaves, 
and  flowers  about  Ij  in.  long,  with  sulphnr- 
yellow  segments,  and  a  deep  lemon-yeUow 
corona,  about  J  in.  across. 

Ctdtiire  lie.  as  above,  p.  894. 

N.  Nelsoni.— This  is  a  besutifhl  and 
strong.growing  form  of  N.  Mackayi, 
having  creamy-white  segments  about  1^ 
in.  long,  and  J-1  in.  broad,  much  imbri- 
cated, and  a  lemon-yellow  corona  or 
trumpet  about  half  the  length  of  the  seg- 
ments.    Tho  flowers  of  this  group  a,T^ 


ver;  distinct  and  are  valnaUe  tot  cutting. 
They  appear  as  a  nde  rather  later  tiun 
the  flowers  of  the  frteoJor  group  (p.  806). 
Among  the  best  forms  of  NeUoni  are  the 
following : — 

Aurantiut,  a  lovely  form,  divisions 
white,  very  broad,  straight  cnp,  bright 
yellow,  margined  with  orange- scarlet. 

Border  Maid,  segments  pure  white, 
long  dear  yellow  cnp. 

Major,  flowers  very  large,  white,  cnp- 
yellow  slightly  tinted  with  orange,  divi- 
sions broad. 

MiTwr,  pnre  white,  cup  yellow, 
medinm  flower,  very  late. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Baekhouu,  divisions  pnrc 
white,  broad  expanded  yellow  cnp,  dis- 

Mre.  E.  Q.  KnighU,  white  segments 
and  bold  stiff  bright  yellow  cup. 

PuMiellua,  divisions  white  and  cnp 
yellow ;  flower  drooping  and  well-formed- 

Wm.  Baekhouge,  broad  white  seg- 
ments, clear  yellow  cup. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above,  p.  894. 

N.  odoros.  —  This  is  knon'n  as  the 
'  Campemelle  Jonquil '  and  is  fonnd  wild 
in  Spam  and  France  to  Italy  and  Dalmatia, 
but  is  now  regarded  as  a  hybrid  between 
N,  JonquilUt  and  N.  P»eudo-naTci*»n%. 
It  has  ovoid  bulbs  1-1 J  in.  thick,  and  3-4 
narrow  linear  bright  green  rushy  leaves 
about  \  in.  through,  and  deeply  chan- 
nelled down  the  face.  The  roimdish  scape 
1-1^  ft.  high  bears  2-4  sweet-scented 
uniform  bright  yellow  flowers  wHh 
obovate  oblong  spreading  segments,  and 
an  obconic  corona  about  j  in-  deep,  and 
J  in.  across  the  6  lobed  and  crenated 
mouth.  The  variety  heminalis  is  a  rare 
and  distinct  form  with  smaller  sweet- 
scented  golden-yellow  flowers  ;  rugulomt 
is  a  robust  form  with  deep  yellow  flowers 
having  a  straight  crinkle-edged  corona; 
the  variety  plenaa  has  sweet-scented 
double  yellow  flowers  resembling  a  small 
Bose,  and  is  popularly  known  as  Queen 
Anne's  JoncjuU,  a  name  also  given  to  the 
double-flowered  form  of  the  Common 
Jonquil.  It  will  be  found  in  some  works 
as  a  variety  of  JV.  Jbnguilta,  a  proof  that 
odoms  has  some  connection  with  that 
species.  The  variety  minor  has  flowers 
about  1  in.  across  and  a  much  smaller 
cotoua  than  any  other  form. 

Culture  ifr.  as  above,  p.  894. 

N.  orientalis.  ~  This  is  probably  a 
hybrid  between  N.  incornparabilit  and 
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N.  Tatelta,  and  bears  S-4  flowers  on  a 
mnch  compreesed  scape,  the  Bpreading 
oblong  aonte  segmente  being  snlphnr- 
yellow,  about  1  in.  long  and  i  in,  bcoad ; 
eorona  cup-shaped,  orange-jeUow,  deeply 
and  irregtuarl;  8-lobed. 

Culture  de.  aa  above,  p.  894. 

N.  pocuUformia  {N.  montanui). — This 
is  stated  to  be  a  natire  of  the  damp 
valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  may  be  a 
natural  hybrid  between  N.  Tojielta  papy- 
raceut  and  N.  moickalus.  It  has  DolSa 
i-H  in.  throu^  with  about  4  linsar 
glaucous  leaves  1  ft.  long.  The  angled 
scape,  1  ft.  or  more  lonj;,  bears  1-2  fra- 
grant pure  white  flowers  with  oblong 
spreading  segments  about  1  in.  long, 
and  a  cup-shaped  corona.  This  Baffodil 
ig,  I  believe,  cultivated  at  Kew,  but  does 
not  appear  to  be  ofT^ed  for  sale  by  the 

Culture  rfc.  as  above,  p.  894. 

N.  poeticus  (Poeft  or  Pheatant't 
Eye  NarcUrut).  —  01  all  the  Daffodils 
and  Narcissi  this  is  by  &r  the  beat 
known  and  probably  the  most  popular. 
It  grows  wild  along  the  south  of  Europe 
from  Franoe  and  Spain  through  Germany 
to  Greece.  The  ovoid  bulbs  are  not  much 
more  than  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  pro- 
duce abont  4  linear  glaucous  leaves  1  ft. 
or  more  long.  The  beautiftil  white  sohtary 
flowers,  1^-2  in.  across,  are  borne  on 
2. edged  staUiB  from  April  to  June,  and 
have  a  delicious  fragrance.  The  flattish 
corona  has  a  circle  of  red  or  orange  round 
the  rim,  and  the  radiating  folds  from  the 
centre  filled  with  yellow  stamens  are  in 
beautiful  contrast  to  the  segmentB,  and 
have  been  likened  to  the  colours  of  a 
Pheasant's  Eye ;  hence  one  of  the  popular 
names  for  the  late-flowering  variety  called 
recurvua.  Some  forms  flower  earher  than 
others,  among  them  being  omatue,  a  fine 
variety  with  large  whit«  synunetrical 
flowers  having  a  corona  rimmed  with 
scarlet ;  grandiflorut,  rather  floppy,  but 
very  large,  with  a  crimson -rimmed  cup  in 
the  centre  of  the  white  flowers ;  poetarum 
has  a  brif^t  oronge-scarlet-ed^^  corona  ; 
and  prmeox  granAiflorut  is  one  of  the 
earliest,  with  large  white  flowers  and  a 
corona  snfliiBed  with  crimson.  Other 
varietiss  not  so  well  known  are  paf«Ziari«, 
etrow  and  late-flowering;  ttellarit,  also 
lale-nowcring ;  and  tri^od<U%»,  early- 
flowering,  wiUi  rather  refleied  narrow 
segments. 


Perhaps  all  the  forms  of  poeUeua  are 
now  BUipossed  in  point  of  size  and  beauty 
by  the  fine  hybrids   or   forms  raised   by 

Mr.  Engleheart.  These  are  not  yet  in 
commerce,  I  believe,  but  as  they  exist 
mention  may  be  made  of  AUialrosa,  Saa- 
gull,  Dante  {omatug  and  poetarv/m), 
Petrarch  (pmatiuhairiicurvus),  Southern 
CroM,  and  others. 

In  addition  to  the  single-flowered 
forms  of  the  Poet's  Narcissus,  mention 
must  also  be  made  of  the  double-flowered 
or  '  Gardenia '  NaroisBUB,  derived  from 
the  variety  patellarit.  It  flowers  in 
June,  and  produces  beautiful  pure  white 
rosette -like  blossoms  which  are  very 
sweet-scented  and  ore  eicellent  for  cut- 
ting. The  bulbs  should  be  grown  in  strong 
rich  soil,  and  are  better  shifted  to  a  f^sh 
piece  of  ground  every  year,  as  they  have 
the  misfortune  to  come  '  blind  '  very  fre- 
quently; that  is,  the  flower-stalks  are 
produced  with  great  freedom,  but  the 
blossoms  never  open  and  remain  in  an 
undeveloped  state  in  the  spathe.  It  is 
difficult  to  remedy  this  defect,  but  a  good 
mulching  of  manure  in  spring  and  plenty 
of  moisture  may  ssaist  in  the  development 
of  the  blossoms. 

For  natorahsing  in  all  kinds  of  places 
perhaps  the  Poet's  Narciss  is  unsurpassed 
for  giving  effect  in  the  spring  months. 
By  the  sides  of  streams,  lakes,  ponds  Ac., 
on  level  grass  land,  or  sloping  ground,  the 
commoner  sorts  may  be  planted  by  the 
thousand  where  space  wul  permit,  and 
they  will  produce  a  woodland  pict\u» 
difficult  to  surpass. 

Culture  lie.  as  above,  p.  804. 

H.  Pseudo-narcissns  {Ajax  or  Com- 
mon Trumpet  Daffodil;  Lent  Lity). — 
This  is  found  wild  in  the  copses  and 
pastureB  in  parts  of  England,  and  is 
particularly  plentiful  in  some  of  (he 
southern  counties.  The  ovoid  bulbs  are 
1-1^  in.  thick,  bearing  4-6  linear  glaocons 
leaves  about  1  ft.  long.  The  large 
sohtary  flowers  are  borne  in  March  and 
April  on  2-edged  stalks  soaroely  topping 
the  foliage.  In  the  type  the  oblong  seg- 
ments are  pale  si^phui- yellow,  over 
1  in.  long,  while  the  corona  is  lemon- 
yellow  and  over  1  in.  deep,  and  as 
much  aoroBs,  with  a  plaited  irregularly 
incised-crenate  margin. 

The  flowers  of  tlus  group  are  all  sho^~ 
and  massive,  and  some  remarkably  beauti- 
ful forms  have  been  raised  during  recent 
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years  in  gardena.  Among  the  wild 
varietios  mention  must  bo  made  of 
eamhricut  with  sulphur-white  segments 
and  a  yellow  trumpet;  lobularia,  with 
segments  and  trumpet  both  lemon - 
ydlow,  the  latter  dietinctl;  6-lobed ; 
pallidum  prtEcox  is  on  early -flowering 
Fyrenean  form,  rather  variable  in  size 
and  eolonr,  but  usually  with  very  pale 
lemon-yeUow  to  white  flowers ;  it  is 
excellent  for  moist  grass  land,  bat  particu- 
larly dialikas  to  come  in  direct  contact 
with  manure ;  rugilolnu  is  a  fine  variety 
with  large  primrose -yellow  segments  and 
a  large  yellow  trumpet;  icolicut,  the 
Qarland  Lily,  much  finer  and  earlier 
than  the  Common  Daffodil  but  otherwise 
similar;  variiformit  (or  nobUU]  is  a 
Pyrenean  form  intermediate  between  the 
type  and  N.  moscliatut,  having  lai^ 
white  segnunts  and  a  beautiful  canary- 
yellow  trumpet  gracefully  lobed  at  the 


There 


Eentions     of 


jy. 

N.  bicolor,  N.  cyctamineitt,  N.  major, 
N,  minor,  N.  moachatua,  and  N.  mtiliciii, 
each  of  which  is  described  aeparatety  in 
alphabetical  order  in  this  work  as  repre- 
senting distinct  types. 

Many  choice  garden  forms  have  been 
derived  from  these  and  the  varieties 
mentioned  above.  They  are  usually 
divided  into  sections  according  to  the 
colour  of  the  flowers,  but  as  there  are 
imperceptible  gradations  from  one  colour 
to  the  other,  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
any  hard  and  fast  line  between  the 
sections.  The  beat  garden  varieties  are 
here  given  in  alphabetical  order,  as  they 
will  be  more  easily  found. 

CvUare  dc.  as  above,  p.  894. 


Achillet,  pale  yellow,  with  deep  yellow 
trmnpet. 

Alida,  bright  yellow  trumpet,  seg- 
ments canary -yellow,  late -flowering. 

Alvares,  a  dwarf,  strong,  free  grower 
with  flowers  like  those  of  a  small 
Emperor. 

Apricot,  divisions  of  perianth  white, 
tnimpet  tinged  aprioot,  very  fragrant. 

Ard  Bigh  {Yellow  King),  h^ge  yellow 
trumpet  and  pale  yeUow  divisions,  very 

C.  W~  Cowan,  a  very  fine  and  distinct 
trumpet,  pure  white  in  colour ;  it  partakes 


somewhat  in  shape  of  a  gigantic  H. 
ealalhinut. 

Captain  Nelton,  perianth  and  trmnpet 
of  a  rich  lemon,  one  of  the  largest  of  this 
group. 

Cecilia  de  Qraaf,  perianth  white. 
recurved,  trumpet  ei^inded. 

Colleen  Baien,  one  of  the  most  grace- 
fhl  and  beautiful  of  all  the  white-flowering 
Daffodils,  the  trumpet  is  lai^  and  much 
expanded,  divisions  very  bi^d,  and  pun 

Coronatut,  pale  yellow,  with  a  deep 
yellow  trumpet. 

Counteae  of  AnnttUy,  sulpbor  divi- 
sions and  large  rich  yellow  trumpet,  and 
fine  form. 

Connteit  of  Detmond,  segments  soft 
primrose,  trumpet  delicate  yellow. 

Ducheat  of  Connavgkt,  dowers  prim- 
rose, chsjiging  to  white. 

Emperor,  large  yellow  trumpet,  divi- 
sions pale  sulphur,  grsjid  for  cutting. 

Hxquiaite,  a  very  distinct  variety. 
divisions  creamy,  tiumpet  creamy-while, 

i''.  W.  Jinrhidge.  divisions  white, 
trumpet  snlpbur,  changing  to  white,  long 
and  elegantly  fringed, 

Fred  Moore,  laj^  yellow  trumpet. 
segmente  of  great  substance. 

aiory  of  Leiden,  the  largest  of  the 
yellows,  deep  yellow,  trumpet  vari- 
large  and  expanded,  long  and  broad 
divisions. 

Qoblin,  flowers  golden-yellow,  trumpet 
deeper  in  colour  than  the  segments. 

Golden  Spur,  large  golden-yellow 
trumpet,  extremely  free-flowering,  veT>' 
vigorous  and  early. 

GotJen  Vaae,  deep  orange-yellow 
trumpet,  beautifully  frilled. 

Henry  Irving,  deep  yellow  flowers, 
beautifully  formed,  but  very  large ;  one 
of  the  aarUest. 

Hudibraj,  very  distinct,  trumpet  deep 
yellow,  divisions  yellow  and  much  im- 
oricated,  longer  than  trumpet. 

John  NeUon,  lar^  and  long  golden- 
yeUon  trumpet  and  divisions,  late  flower- 
ing, and  very  robust. 

Lady  Orotvennr,  divisions  whi(«, 
trumpet  sulphur- white,  and  beautifully 
recurved. 

Madame  de  Qraaff,  this  is  the  largest 
of  all  the  white  trumpets,  pure  white  and 
of  great  snbstance. 

Moiuireh,  this  resembles  a  glorified 
Emperor  or  a  golden  Grandee,  but  a 
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larger  and  bri^ter  in  colour  with  a  fine 
large  trumpet  and  segments. 

M.  J.  Berkeley,  eimilar  to  N.  maxi- 
mut,  trat  one  third  larger,  uid  mucb- 
eipanded  tmn^t.  • 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Bwbidge,  trumpet  long 
and  straight,  primrose  changing  to  white, 
perianth  pnie  white. 

Mt$.  H.  J.  Elvjei,  flowers  of  a  soft 
clear  yellow,  large  spreading  trumpet. 

Mr>.  Thompton,  taU,  robnst  growth, 
trumpet  white,  large,  and  much 
expanded. 

Oporto  Yellow,  a  very  early  trumpet 
with  rich  yellow  flowers. 

P.  R.  Barr,  trumpet  rich  yellow, 
perianth  deep  primrose,  very  distinct 
variety  resembling  a  dwarf  Etnperor. 

PriTicBia  Ida,  tnunpet  large,  mnch 
expanded,  of  a  delicate  creamy -white,  and 
very  vigorous  in  growth. 

Bcgina  Margherita,  long  yellow 
trumpet  and  primrose  divisions  striped 
sulphur,  very  early. 

Sanfa  Afan'a,  in  eolonr  and  shape  it 
resembles  maximiit,  but  is  smaller  and 
earlier  in  bloom. 

Snowfiake,  Isjge  pure  white  trumpet, 
very  distinct  and  beautiful. 

W.  P.  Milner,  perianth  and  trumpet 
Bulpbury' white,  a  dwarf  and  pretty  fi^. 
flowering  variety. 

William  Qoldring,  long  snow-white 
divisions,  much  longer  than  the  primrose 
trumpet. 

nOUBLB -FLOWERED    VABIETIEB 

Capax  (ty»left&n»it),eo&,  lemon-yellow 
with  starry  petals ;  grandiplenue,  deep 
yellow;  lobiilarig  plcnut ;  plenii»imvi, 
very  old  doable ;  acoticua  plenut,  donble- 
flowered  Garland  Lily;  P»eudo-narci»»us 
plfnat,  the  Double  Lent  Lily  or  Qerardc'e 
White  and  Double  YeUow  Daffodil. 

N,  Tazetta  {Polyantkuf  or  Bunch 
Narcitgui). — This,  and  not  N,  poeficut,  is 
the  Narcissus  of  the  old  Greek  and  Homan 
poets.  It  is  concentrated  chiefly  in  Italy 
and  the  south  of  France,  but  extends  also 
from  the  Canary  Islands  and  Portugal 
through  the  south  of  Europe  to  Syria, 
Cashmere,  Cbiaa,  and  Japan.  With  such 
a  wide  distribution,  growing  in  various 
ooils  and  temperatures,  it  naturally  variee 
a  good  deal,  and  there  are  many  Ibrms- 
Tbe  type,  as  described  by  Mr.  Baker,  has 
bulbs  lj-2  in.  in  diameter,  bearing  4-1! 
linear  somewhat  glaucous  leaves  12-18  in. 


long  and  J-J  in.  broad,  bluntly  keeled. 
A  bunch  or  umbel  of  4-8  flowers  1-1}  in. 
aeroea  is  borne  on  the  summit  of  the 
distinctly  compressed  scape,  the  obovate 
segments  being  pore  white,  and  the  cup- 
sbaped    corona    lemon-yellow,     j-^     In. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above,  p.  604.  The 
Ta^etta  Narcissi  are  chiefly  grown  in  pots 
for  coDservatory  decoration  and  arc  much 
valued  for  their  Irusees  of  sweet-scented 
flowers.  In  the  open  flower  border  they 
wUl,  however,  succeed  very  well  grown  in 
warm  dryish  soils  sheltered  &om  cold 
winds  and  protected  from  heavy  rains  and 
severe  frosts  in  winter  with  a  covering  of 
straw,  Utter,  leaves  &c.  The  bulbs  are 
usually  planted  in  October  or  November 
and  flower  early  in  spring.  In  the  Seilly 
Islands  various  forms  of  uie  Tazetta  Nar- 
cisaue,  especially  those  known  as  the  'Seilly 
White'  (Tazetta  ochroleucui),  'Grand 
Soleil  d'Or '  {T.  aurem)  and  'Grand 
Monarque,'  are  grown,  probably  in  millions, 
and  tone  of  flowers  are  exported  to  the 
London  markets  every  spring.  A  Chinese 
form  of  N.  Taxetta  which  baa  attracted  a 
^ood  deal  of  attention  during  recent  years 
IS  known  as  the  '  Chinese  Sacred  Lily  '  or 
'Joss  Flower'  and  other  fancy  names. 
The  large  bnlbs  are  grown  in  bowls  filled 
with  p^bles  and  clean  water,  and  will 
grow  rapidly  and  flower  well  in  a  sunny 
window  in  an  ordinary  dwelling  room. 
The  flowers  are  white  with  a  yellow  cup, 
and  emit  a  sweet  odour. 

The  Tazettae  may  be  grouped  as 
foUows ; — 

1.  Flowers  having  white  segments  and 
a  yellow  corona,  inclading  Baxelman 
major,  Couronne  Blanche,  Olorioaui 
Orand  Monarque,  Her  Majetty,  Maestro, 
Queen  of  the  Netherlatid»,8talen  General, 
Seilly  WkiU,  and  While  Perfection. 

N.  Baeeiman  minor  has  been  proveil 
to  be  a  hybrid  between  N.  Tatetta  and 
N.  pnetlcui,  and  a  similar  hybrid  grows 
will)  near  Montpellier,  somewhat  like  S, 
bijlorus,   but  having  2-S  smaller  flowers 


The  variety  called  Tazetta  i 
is  the  well-known  Double  Roman  Narcis- 
sus with  white  flowers,  which  with  the 
■  Paper  White  '  are  forced  into  early  flower 
in  spring. 

'i.  Flowers  white ;  including  the  well- 
known  ^ Paper  white'  Narcissus  {papy- 
raceut) ;  polyanthat  4c. 

8.  Flowers  yellow,  including  Grand 
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N.  trUndnis  (Oanymede's  Cup).  —  A 
beautifiil  Narcieena,  a  native  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  with  bulbs  J- J  in.  thick,  bearing 
2-4  very  slender  loondiah  cliannelled 
leavee,  and  slender  Toondish  scapes  6-12 
in.  Icmg,  having  a  clnster  of  1-6  small 
drooping  flowers  on  top  ;  aegments  lonce- 
shaped,  sharply  reflexad,  pare  w])ite  in 
the  type,  corona  onp-shaped,  truncate, 
white.  The  variety  coTicoUrr  has  pale 
yellow  flowers;  alinu  is  a  ohormiiig 
white  form  called '  Angel's  Tears ' ;  cala- 
Ihivua,  from  the  Isle  of  Gtennans,  Brit- 
tany, has  large  snowy-white  or  i>a]e 
sulphur -yellow  flowers ;  patUdulw*,  prim- 
rose-yellow; pulchellut  has  segments 
primrose -yellow,  cup  white,  and  is  thus 
remarkable  as  being  the  only  Karcissus 
having  a  paler  colonred  cup  than  the 
segments.  It  may  also  be  noted  that 
b(«ides  N.  Iriandrue  and  its  varieties  the 
only  other  Koroissi  having  refleied  seg- 
ments ore  ^.  cyclamineus  and  S.  John- 

Culture  and  Propagation.—  N.  trian- 
drut  and  its  several  varieties  rei^uire 
to  be  cultivated  with  a  little  care,  and  so 
that  the  bnlbs  should  not  be  lost  it  would 
perhaps  be  safer  to  grow  them  in  pots,  or 
in  choice  parts  of  the  rockery  where  they 
ore  always  under  observation.  As  there 
cannot  be  too  many  examples  of  this  lovely 
plant,  it  should  be  increased  both  by 
separation  of  the  bulbs  and  from  seeds. 
In  suitable  parts  where  the  bulbs  are  left 
undisturbed  for  two  or  three  years,  seeds 
often  sow  themaelves  natnr^y,  and  in 
about  three  or  four  years  produce  flower- 
ing bulbs. 

N.  tridymus.  —  This  comprises  a 
distinct  and  interesting  group  derived 
troia  crossing  the  Trumpet  Daffodil 
varieties,  N.  Pi^udo  -  narcUiUi  and  N. 
Taxetta,  more  than  one  flower  being 
borne  on  a  stem.  The  best  known  forms 
are: — A.  Rawion,  with  large  bold  yellou' 
flowers;  Ducheaa  of  Albany,  sulphur 
segments,  with  a  yellow  cup  ;  Duhe  of 
Albany,  segments  sulphur,  cup  orange  ; 
QruTid  Duke  of  Heate,  creamy-white 
segments,  yellow  cup ;  Princew  Alice, 
similar  with  an  orange  cup ;  S.A.  tie 
Oraaf,  segments  and  cup  yellow,  the 
former  changing  to  primrose ;  Miei 
White,  elegant  wlvery-white  flowers,  8-4 
on  a  stem.    N,  tridymti*  is  regarded  as  a 


variety  of  N.  MaeUayi  by  Mr.  Baker,  bat 
from  a  garden  point  of  view  it  is  dis^net 
enou^  to  merit  separate  mention. 

CuUura  if  c.  as  above,  p.  894. 

GALANTHUS  (SKOwnaop).  — A 
geous  containing  about  half  a  dai«n 
species  of  well^mown  hardy  bulbous 
plants,  with  small  strap-shaped  leaves  and 
solitary  drooping  flowers,  the  8  outer  seg- 
ments of  which  are  larger  and  qoila 
distinct  in  shape  from  the  3  moaller  inner 

Culture  and  Fropagation.  —  Often 
flowering  a  few  weelcs  after  Chriatmaa, 
and  some  of  them  before  ChtiBimM 
in  October  and  November,  Snowdrops  are 
general  favourites  in  all  gardens  where- 
ever  they  become  estajjlished.  They 
flourish  in  any  ordinary  good  soil,  but 
prefer  a  rich,  sandy,  well-drained  loam, 
with  a  little  leaf  mould.  The  plants  are 
readily  increased  hy  separating  the  bnlbs 
after  the  leaves  and  flowers  have  &dsd, 
or  later  on  about  June  or  July.  The 
bulbs  should  be  replanted  about  Septem- 
ber, but  where  they  ore  not  required  fiir 
purposes  of  increase,  there  is  no  neoeenty 
CO  disturb  them  at  all  for  several  yean. 
They  require  practically  uo  att-eution  and 
may  be  planted  in  large  numbers  in  grass- 
land for  giving  a  fine  effect  in  the  eariy 
part  of  the  year.  In  beds  and  borders 
they  may  be  associated  with  Crocuses, 
Winter  Aconites  &c. 

G.  AllenL  — A  native  of  Asia  Mints', 
and  probably  a  natural  hybrid  betweui 
G.  latifoliut  and  O,  eaucaaicaa,  which 
are  from  the  same  region.  The  flonw* 
however  are  about  twice  as  large  as  those 
of  O.  latifoliut,  and  the  leaves  an  also 

Culture  <tc.  as  above. 

G.  caucasicus.  ^This  is  a  Caucasian 
form  of  our  Common  Snowdrop  from 
which  it  differs  in  having  broader  leaves, 
finally  8  9  in.  long  and  J  in.  broad,  and 
flowers  much  later.  The  form  known  as 
virctcent  has  the  outer  segments  of  the 
flower  flushed  with  green.  This  form 
includes  Bedotilei,  major,  eatpiut,  aad 
grand  it. 

Culture  d-c.  aa  above.  Grows  well  in 
gritty  loam. 

G.  EtwesL— A  native  of  Asia  Minor, 
with  very  glaucous  channelled  leaves  and 
roundish  flowers,  the  8  inner  s^ments  ol 
which  ore  dark  green  on  the  lower  faaU 
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and  also  around  the  mrne.  The  vuiet; 
ffloboiui  has  fine  ronndiah  fiowera,  with 
vei;  broftd  outer  segmentf!,  and  robuttu$ 
has  a  large  bnlb  and  thick  gtaucona  leaves. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  In  some  places 
thin  speoies  fcrows  very  poorlj,  but  in 
othera  very  freely.  It  Beetus  to  prefer 
light  soil,  and  where  well  Batiafled  pto- 
dnces  seede  freely. 

G.  Fosteri. — Herr  Max  Leichtlin  has 
called  this  the  '  king  of  Snowdrops.'  The 
markingfi  on  the  inner  segments  are  lilie 
those  of  O.  Eiaien,  but  the  leaves  are 
broader  and  blunter  than  in  that  species, 
resembling  in  shape  and  colour  those  of 
Sdlla  nbirica  (p.  840).  There  are  forma 
called  '  Spot '  and  '  Leopard.'  0,  cilicicut 
resembles  O.  Fotteri,  but  flowers  rather 
earUer,  and  has  taller  flower  stems. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

G.  Ikariae.  —  This  is  a  new  and 
distinct  Snowdrop  with  broad  glossy 
green  recurving  leaves,  and  snow-white 
blossoms,  the  inaer  segments  of  which 
are  heavily  tipped  with  green. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

G.  Imperati  (G.  Clvsi).  —  A  distinct 
form  of  Q.  nivalis  from  Naples  and 
Genoa,  hut  usually  kept  distinct  in 
gardens.  The  leaves  are  broader  and 
the  Sowers  larger  than  in  C  nivalil. 
There  are  two  forms  called  Atkimi  and 
Itelvillei  which  are  improvements  in 
size  and  vigour. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above. 

G.  latifoliua. — A  verj  distinct  Can- 
easian  Snowdrop  found  wild  at  an 
elevation  of  6000-8000  ft.,  and  flowering 
in  its  native  home  in  May,  but  in  British 
gardens  in  February  and  March.  The 
bright  green  strap-shaped  leaves,  simply 
channelled  down  the  centre,  are  j-l  in, 
broad,  and  spring  from  bulbs  1  in.  in 
diameter.  The  small  wliite  flowers  have 
a  deUcate  beauty,  the  3  inner  segments 
having  a  green  blotch  round  the  einos 
both  inside  and  out. 

Culture  etc.  as  above.  This  species 
likes  gritty  loam. 

G.  nivftlia.^This  is  onr  well-known 
Common  Snowdrop  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  British  Iilands,  and  through, 
out  Europe.  It  has  a  small  ovoid  bulb, 
about  \  in.  thick,  from  which  spring  2 
luiear  gtaucoua  leaves  6-9  in.  long  when 
fully  developed.  The  white  solitary 
drooping  flowers  appear  from  January  to 


March  on  a  flattened  scape  8-12  in.  long, 
the  8  inner  segments  having  a  i^reen 
patch  round  the  sinus. 

There  are  many  forms,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  corcyrentia  (or  pra- 
cox)  from  Corfu,  which  flowers  in  Decem- 
ber; forttwtut,  grtunlia,  tnaeulatus, 
lutetcent,  which  has  a  yellowish  ovary 
and  the  inner  segments  tipped  with  yellow 
instead  of  green;  maxwnus,  octabrenai* 
from  the  Albanian  monntains,  a  rather 
delicate  variety  flowering  in  October; 
G.  Baehelte  is  simUar  but  has  slightly 
larger  flowers  and  broader  leaves,  and 
flowers  a  week  or  ten  days  later ;  parvi- 
floTut,  peTidiulus,  poculi/ormit  is  remark- 
able for  having  the  inner  segments  plain 
white  without  green  blotches,  and  almost 
as  long  as  the  outer  ones ;  pumilnu, 
re/lexMt  with  much  enmller  flowers  than 
the  type,  the  inner  segments  being  reflexed 
at  the  apex ;  and  Seharloki,  which  has 
2  long  spathe  valves  and  sometimes  3 
flowers  on  a  stalk,  and  a  green  spot  at  the 
tip  of  each  outer  segment.  There  is  also 
a  double-flowered  form  of  the  Common 
Snowdrop  in  which  the  stamens  have 
been  transformed  into  petal-like  bodies. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

G.  Olg^a.— A  very  rare  Snowdrop,  but 
still  in  cultivation,  I  believe,  at  Eew.  It 
is  a  native  of  Oreece  and  has  channelled 
glaucous  leaves  6-8  in.  long  and  \  in. 
broad  when  fully  developed.  It  flowers 
in  October,  and  is  therefore  a  fitting  com- 
panion tor  the  octobrentie  form  of  O. 
tiivalit. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

G.  plicatus.  —  This  has  larger  bulbs 
than  &,  nivalii  and  very  glaucous  leaves, 
quite  1  ft.  long  and  1  in.  broad  when  fully 
developed.  They  are  channelled  down 
the  face  and  folded  or  reflexed  at  the 
edges — thus  giving  a  distinct  character. 
The  flowers  appear  rather  later  than  the 
other  forms,  and  are  j-1  in.  long,  the 
inner  segments  being  green  in  the  upper 
half  with  a  white  edge.  There  are 
several  forms  including  maximiie,  prie- 
cox,  and  Omega,  all  from  the  Caucasus 


LEUCOJUH      (Showflakb).  — A 
genus    containing    9    species    of    pretty 

Cite  with  tunicated  bulbs  and  narrow 
ar or flatstrap-shapedleaves.  Flowers 
few  in  umbels,  or  reduced  to  one,  often 
drooping,    borne    on    a    hollow    scape. 
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Perianth  broadly  belt-ahaped,  with  equal 
ovate  or  oblong  segments.  Stamens  6, 
epigfnoua. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Snow- 
flakes  are  easily  oultivated  and  prefer  to 
grow  in  a  rich  sandy,  loamy  soil  enriched 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  leaf  mould 
but  not  too  much  farmyard  manure — at 
least  not  in  direct  eontoet  with  the  butbs. 
They  may  be  increased  by  separating  the 
young  ofbets  from  the  bulbs  after  the 
foliage  has  completely  withered.  Their 
use  m  the  garden  is  (he  same  as  the 
Bnowdrop,  and  grown  in  simitar  situations 
in  large  numbers  tbey  are  very  effective. 

L.  aestivum  {Summer  Snowflake). — A 
beautitiil  plant,  native  of  Central  and  S. 
Europe,  and  also  found  in  wet  meadows 
and  Osier  holes  in  the  south-eastern  parts 
of  England.  The  ovoid  bulbs  are  1-1^  in. 
through,  producing  linear  obtuse  bluntly 
keeled  leaves  I2-1H  in.  long.  The  droop- 
ing flowers  appear  in  May  2-6  on  a  2- 
edged  scape,  pure  white,  about  1  in. 
long,   each   segment   being   tipped    with 

Ctillure  tfc.  as  above.  This  grows 
freely  and  increases  rapidly. 

L.  tuitimiDBle  i_Aci«  autumnalU). — A 
oharming  Portuguese  species  with  round- 
ish bulbs  about  j  in.  through  and  very 
slender  leaves  developed  after  the  flowers. 
The  drooping  flowers  appear  in  autumn, 
1-8  on  a  slender  stalk  3-9  in.  high,  and 
are  white  delicately  fiushed  with  pink  ax 
the  base.  The  variety  cephalonicam  has 
a  2-vBlved  spathe  ;  and  pulchellum  from 
AiftatiB,  has  large  drooping  flowers  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time  as  the  leaves. 

CuUure  ifc.  ae  above. 

L.  hyenule  {Ada  hiemalU).  — ■  A 
native  of  S.  France  having  brown-coated 
bulbs  j  in.  thick,  and  2-4  narrow  linear 
leavus  a2)pearLng  at  the  same  time  as  the 
flowers,  and  about  1  ft.  lung  when  fully 
developed.  The  white  flowers  tinged 
with  green  outside  are  usually  borne 
singly  oh  scapes  4-6  in.  high  in  April, 
and  not  in  winter  as  the  name  hyemale 
would  lead  one  to  expect. 

CuUure  dc.  as  above. 

L,  pulchellnm  {L.  Hemandezi). — This 
native  of  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic 
latandE  is  closely  related  to  the  Summer 
Snowflakc  {L.  astivutii),  from  which  it 
difiers  in  having  narrower   leaves    and 


smaller  flowers  appearing  a  fortnight  or 

Culture  (fc.  a*  above. 

L.  trichophyllum  (AcU  tricophylla), 
A  pretty  Snowflake  from  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  N.  Africa,  with  brown  ovoid 
bulbs  about  J  in.  through,  bearing  abont 
8  very  slender  leaves  at  the  same  time 
as  the  white  flowers.  The  latter  art- 
borne  2-4  together  on  a  very  slender 
stalk  6-12  in.  long  in  April,  and  bare 
oblong  lance -shaped  segments,  loosely 
7 -nerved.  The  variety  grand^lonuit 
{Acii  grandijlora)  has  somewhat  larger 
flowers. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

L.  vemum  (Spring  Snowflake).  —  .\ 
beautiful  species,  native  of  Central 
Europe  from  France  to  Bosnia  and  the 
Tyrol,  but  naturalised  in  parts  of  Dorset- 
It  has  round,  pale  green-coated  bnlba 
about  1  in.  throogh,  and  bearing  8-4 
strap-shaped  leaves  6-9  in.  loi^  when  full 
grown.  The  sweet-scented  flowers  appear 
m  March  and  April  on  2-edged  hollow 
scapes  6-12  in.  long,  drooping,  white 
tipped  with  green.  The  flowers  are 
usually  solitary,  but  ocQasionally  a  2- 
flowered  form  {biflorum  or  Vagjuri)  is 
seen.  The  variety  carpaticum  has  the 
segments   tipped  with  yellow   instead   of 

Another  species  rarely  met  with  is 
Ii.  TOieivm  {Acit  rogea)  from  Corsica.  It 
produces  beautiful  drooping  rosy  -  red 
flowers  in  September  and  October  on 
short  slender  stalks  2-4  in.  long. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

5TERNBERGIA  (Mount  Etna 
Lily;  Lily  of  the  Fibm>}. — A  small 
genus  of  charming  little  plants  with  I(aig- 
necked  bulbs  and  strap -shaped  leaves 
produced  later  than,  or  at  the  same  time 
as,  the  flowers,  which  ore  usnally  solitary, 
erect,  funnel-shaped,  and  bright  yellow, 
having  Isjice-shaped  or  oblong,  more  or 
less  erect  or  spreading  segments.  St*, 
mens  inserted  at  the  throat  of  the  lube. 

Culture  a/nd  Propagation. —  Stera- 
bergioB  flourish  in  good  sandy  loam  and 
leaf  soil  in  sunny  situations,  and  iire 
charming  flowers  for  brightening  up  the 
edges  of  borders,  sbnibberieB,  rock  gtudens 
Ac.  Unlike  the  Snowdrops  and  Snow- 
flakes  the  flowere  stand  erect,  and  nestle 
among  the  foliage,  and  look  extremely 
pretty  when  grown  in  masses.  The  balU 
shouidnever  be  lifted  imtil  well  ripened  and 
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wilhont  any  foUngo.  During  the  winter 
they  may  be  covered  with  leavea  or  litter 
as  a  protection  againat  froet,  and  there  is 
no  necessity  to  move  them  for  2  or  8 
yean.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  about 
4-6  in.  beneath  the  surfiuse  of  the  soil. 

S.  colchiciflora.  —  A  very  old  garden 
plant,  native  of  8.  Europe  and  Aaia 
Minor,  with  ovoid  bolbs  ^-|  in.  through, 
bearing  4-6  erect  linear  leaves  &-A  in. 
long  in  spring  with  the  seed  pods.  The 
pale  yellow,  sweet-scented  flowers,  over 
1^  in.  long,  appear  in  autumn  on  a  very 
short,  almost  subterranean  stalk. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

S.  fischeriaiut.  —  A  pretty  Canoasian 
species  similar  to  S.  Iiutea,  bnl  diffets  in 
^wlucing  its  large  yellow  Croeus-likc 
flowers  in  spring  instead  of  antumn. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

S.  lotea  {AmarylUt  biiea).  —  Wilier 
Daffodil;  Yellow  Star  F/oioec  — This 
beautiful  plant,  which  is  found  wild  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean  eastwanls 
to  Syria  and  Persia,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
'  Lily  of  the  Field '  alluded  to  in  the 
Scripturea.  It  has  been  grown  in  this 
oonntry  over  800  years,  and  ts  known  by 
its  ovoid  balbs  1-2  in.  in  diameter,  bear- 
ing 5-B  strap-shaped  leaves  1  ft.  long  and 
J  in.  broad  in  Septemberand  October  at  the 
same  time  as  the  flowers.  The  large  bright 
yellow  flowers,  over  2  in.  long,  are  borne 
on  slender  stalks  and  nestle  among  the 
fbtisfie.  There  are  several  forms  of  this 
species,  inoluding  angaitifoUa,  with  nar- 
rower leaves  and  smaller  flowers;  major 
with  broader  leaves  and  larger  flowers 
than  the  type ;  grieca,  from  Greece,  with 
very  short  leaves  and  flower-stalks ;  and 
ticula  from  Sicily,  having  larger  flowers, 
but  with  more  acute  and  narrower  seg- 
ments. The  tj'pical  8.  Ivtea  is  apt  to  die 
out,  and  is  not  so  free  or  vigorous  ss  some 
of  its  varieties — especially  angueiifoUa. 

Cult  lire  dc.  ae  above. 


I  (S.  lalifoUa).—h  beau- 
tiful species  from  the  mountains  of 
Smyrna  and  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
with  round  bulbs  1  lA  in.  thick,  having  a 
neck  4-6  in.  long,  and  covered  «-ith  pale 
or  brown  tunics.  The  blunt  and  slightly 
glaucous  strap-shaped  leaves  are  fully  de- 
veloped in  June,  but  the  bright  yellow 
flowers,  three  times  as  lnrf;e  as  those  of 
S.  lutea,  with  oblong  scgnicnta  about  1\ 
in.  broad,  are  not  produced  until  Septem- 


ber and  October,  on  a  stalk  as  long  as  the 
bulb  neok,  and  issuing  from  a  spathe  6-4 
in.  long. 

Cuiiitre  rfc.  as  above. 

ZEPHYRANTHES     (Ziphtk 

Flowbb). — Agenuaof  bulbone plwits  with 
narrow  leaves  usually  produced  at  the 
same  time  as  the  red,  white,  or  yeUow 
flowers.  These  are  ^waya  solitary  on 
a  long  slender  hollow  acape,  issuing  from 
a  spathe -like  bract.  Perianth  funnel- 
shaped,  erect,  or  slightly  inclined,  with 
almost  equal  segments.  Stamens  inserted 
near  the  throat  or  middle  of  the  tube. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Mr,  Baker 
describes  84  species  of  Zephyr  Flowers 
in  his  '  Handbook  of  the  Amaryllideie,' 
but  only  a  few  of  these  ore  really  hardy 
enough  for  outdoor  cultivation  in  the 
British  Islands.  Outside  botanic  gar- 
dens they  are  not  very  well  known, 
but  if  grown  in  warm  sunny  borders,  in 
stifBsh,  sandy  well-drained  loam,  and  in 
fairly  large  masses,  they  are  very  hand- 
some. iUt  odd  plant  here  and  there  has 
a  rather  desolate  appearance,  and  givea 
one  the  impression  of  living  against  its 
will.  The  bulbs  uiay  be  left  in  the 
ground  for  2  or  3  years,  but  during  the 
winter  months  should  be  covered  with 
leaves  or  litter  to  protect  them  from 
severe  frosts,  and  also  to  throw  off  cold 
rains,  which  are  not  beneficial  during  that 
dormant  period.  Plants  may  be  increased 
by  the  offsets  from  the  bulbs,  or  by  means 
of  seeds,  which  are  freely  produced  and 
readily  germinate  in  gentle  heat  in  the 
greenbouee. 

The  following  are  the  best  kinds  for 
outdoor  culture,  so  far  as  present  ex- 
perience goes : — 

Z.  Andersoiu(betteTknownasHa&r<in. 
iliut  ^ndersont)  fttim  Monte  Video  is 
fairly  hari^  in  the  mildest  parts  of  the 
country.  It  has  pale  green  narrow  leaves 
5-0    in.    long,    and    flowers    which    ate 

EUow  inside  and  coppery  red  outside, 
me  on  slender  scapes  8-6  in.  long,  in 
summer.  It  is  not  so  showy  as  the  other 
species. 

Culijire  itc,  as  above. 
Z.  Attunaaco  (AmaryUie  Atamatco). 
Atamaaco  Jjily.- — A  beautiful  speciesfrom 
the  damp  woods  and  fields  of  Virginia, 
with  short-necked  ovoid  bulbs  less  than 
1  in.  thick,  bearing  4-6  bright  green 
narrow  linear  leaves.  The  scentleas 
flowers,  8  in.  long,  ore  borne  in  early 
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summer  on  Btolks  6-12  in.  long,  and  us 
of  a  pore  white  coloor  when  fully  open, 
but  tinted  pink  or  purple  when  yomig. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

Z.  candidA  (ArttanjUU  Candida;  A. 
nivea).  —  Swamp  Lily.  —  This  pretty 
Zephyr  FtowerisabimdBintontbe  maroheB 
of  La  Plata,  and  has  ovoid  bulbs  about 
1  in.  throu^  with  a  necfc  1-2  in.  long. 
The  bright  green  roundish  leaTes  about 
I  ft.  long  appear  with  the  scentlesB 
flowers  in  September,  and  persist  during 
(he  winter.  The  flowers  are  pure  white, 
or  slightly  tinged  with  rose  outside,  and 
borne  on  slendmr  stalks  6-9  in.  long. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

Z.C»iiiiaiA(Z.grcmdiflora;  Amaryllis 
earinata).^A.  boautifnl  species,  native  of 
Central  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
with  short- necked,  ovoid  bulbs  aboni 
1  in.  in  diameter,  bearing  4-6  linear 
shallow- channelled  leaves  6-12  in.  long. 
The  beautiful  deep  roay-pink  flowers,  2-6 
in.  long,  appear  about  June  on  stems 
6-9  in.  long,  and  last  in  perfect  condition 
a  long  time.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  variation  in  the  colom:,  and  the  form 
called  lilaeina  is  chiefly  distinguished  by 
lilaC' tinted  blossoms, 

Culttire  Sc.  as  above. 

Z.  rosea  {Amaryllia  rosea  ;  A.  camea). 
A  pretty  Zephyr  Flower  from  the  Cuban 
mountains,  with  round  bulbs  less  than 
1  in.  through,  and  producing  about  6  linear 
bright  green  leaves  at  the  same  time  as 
(he  bright  rose-red  flowers,  about  Sep- 
tember and  October. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

Z.  Treatite.  —  A  handsome  species, 
native  of  the  damp  swampy  parts  of 
Florida,  having  6-8  grass-green  leaves 
about  A  in.  broad,  produced  from  ovoid 
bulbs  aDont  }  in.  in  diameter.  The  white 
flowers  about  S  in.  long  appear  in  early 
summer  on  a  more  or  less  porplisb  stalks 
6-12  in.  high,  and  have  the  segments 
keeled  with  red. 

Culture  dc.  ae  above. 

Z.  tubispatiuL  {Z.  nervosa ;  AmaryllU 
fubitpalha). — A  native  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Central  American  mountains,  with 
short-necked  roundish  bulbs  abont  1  in. 
in  diameter,  and  prodneing  4-6  narrow 
linear  flaccid  leaves  over  1  ft.  long  at 
the  same  time  as  the  white  slightly 
fragrant  flowers  in  early  summer. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.    This  species 


has  been  in  oolUvatian  many  years,  and 
in  oonjonotion  with  Z.  carinata  has  pro- 
duced a  hybrid  known  as  Z.  tpoffortkiana. 
It  is  often  grown  in  hothouses,  but  will 
floorisb  in  the  open  border  in  warm  annn; 
spots  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country. 
A  little  oovering  of  leaves  &c.  is  advisabia 


SPREKELIA  (JACOB.SA  Lilt).— This 
genus  contains  only  the  following 
species : — 

S.  formoMosima  (Amaryllit  formo- 
sitnma).  -—  This  heautifol  and  distinct 
plant,  native  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala, 
was  introduced  to  Europe  in  1593.  It 
has  round  brown-coated  bulbs  abont  2  in. 
in  diameter,  bearing  8-6  linear  gtsen 
leaves  12-18  in.  long  and  1-  \  in.  broad 
when  fully  grown.  The  bnght  crimson 
flowers  about  6  in.  across  appear  in  April 
and  May  in  greenhouses,  often  in  advance 
of  the  foliage,  on  a  hollow  reddish  stalk 
6-12  in.  long.  The  8  upper  segments  ar« 
distinctly  clawed,  the  middle  one  being 
about  1  in.  broad  in  the  centre,  tbe 
narrower  side  ones  recurved  towards  the 
tip,  and  the  8  lower  ones  united  abont 
half  way  from  the  base. 

Among  the  forms  of  the  Jacobsa  lily 
are  ^fauca  with  glaucous  leaves  and  smaller 
and  paler  flowers  than  in  the  type ;  Kar- 
wins  fct  having  less  brightly  coloured  flowers 
withthe  segments  keeiedandbordered  with 
white;  and  rin^eru,  with  glancous  leaves 
and  drooping  flowers,  having  the  upper 
segment  slnped  at  Uie  base  and  centra 
with  yellow. 

Culture  anA  Propagation. — JJthou^ 
the  Jacobiea  Lilv  cannot  be  regarded  as 
hardy  except  perhaps  in  the  very  mildest 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  will 
nevertheless  flower  in  the  open  air  if 
the  bulbs  are  planted  about  the  end  of 
May  in  warm  sunny  spou.  The  flowen, 
will  then  appear  about  the  end  of  July 
and  August,  and  their  peculiar  shafie  and 
brilliant  colour  are  sure  to  make  them 
attractive.  About  the  end  of  October  the 
bulbs  should  be  taken  up  and  stored  in  * 
cool  dry  frost-proof  place  until  the  follow- 
ing season.  The  oSsets  from  the  bulbs 
will  produce  new  plants. 

HIPPEASTHUM.  —  A  genus  cha- 
racterised by  having  tunioued  bulbs, 
linear  or  strap-ahaped  leaves,  hollow 
scapes  with  3  or  more  flowers  in  an 
umbel,  rarely  solitary.  Periantb  Junnel- 
sbaped,  more  or  less  declinate,  and  having 
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neftrl;  equal  segmente,  or  the  lowest  of 
the  inner  row  narrower.  Stamens  and 
style  more  or  lass  b«nt  down. 

H.  pnteuM  (Hahra'athiit  pralenH) ; 
H.  tpeciorat). — A  beautifnl  plant  native 
of  the  tiilla  and  plains  of  Chili,  having 
short-necked  ovoid  bulbs  about  1^  in.  in 
diameter  and  linear  leaves  12-18  in.  long, 
produoed  at  the  some  time  as  the  flowers 
about  May  and  Jane.  Tho  flowor-stem 
ia  1-2  ft.  high,  canTing  2-4  showy  bright 
orange-red  or  scarlet  blossoms,  sometimes 
streaked  with  yellow  at  the  base,  the 
segments  being  about  2j  in.  long.  The 
variety  called  fulgent  has  more  brilliant 
flowers  than  the  type. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
plant  flourishes  in  a  rich  sandy  loam  and 
leaf  soil  but  requires  warmth  and  shelter 
out  of  doore,  as  it  is  not  ^uite  hardy 
enongh  to  stand  the  winter  without  pro- 
tection especially  in  ill-favoured  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  In  winter  it  is  safer  to 
cover  the  bulbs  with  a  layer  of  leaves, 
straw,  or  httei.  It  is  readily  increased 
by  ofTsets,  but  where  the  plants  grow  weU 
they  need  not    be  disturbed  for  3  or  4 

CRINUH.— A  genus  with  large  long- 
neoked  bulbs,  broad  persistent  leaves  and 
olosters  or  nmbels  of  white  or  reddish 
Sowers  borne  on  a  solid  stalk.  Perianth 
more  or  less  funnel-shaped,  with  a  long 
straight  or  curved  cylindrical  tube,  and 
nearly  equal,  linear,  lance-shaped  or  ob- 
long segments.  Stamens  inserted  at  the 
throat  of  the  perianth-tube,  having  long 
slender  filaments,  and  linear  versatile 
anthers. 

C.  longifolium  (C.  capente ;  C.  r-ipa- 
rium;  Amaryllis  longifolia;  A.  capeatin). 
A  noble  S.  Airioan  plant,  with  a  bulb  3  4 
in.  through,  gradually  narrowed  into  a  long 
cylindrical  neck,  and  bearing  about  a 
dozen  strap-shaped  glaucous  leaves  2-Sit. 
long  and  2-S  in.  broad.  About  6-12  large 
white  flowers  flushed  with  red  down  the 
back  are  borne  during  the  summer 
months  on  a  stoat  scape  about  1  ft.  or 
more  long,  and  are  highly  attractive. 
There  are  several  forms,  including  a  pure 
white  one  aihum,  striatum  white  striped 
with  pink,  and  farinianmn  which  has 
smaller  fimnel.shaped  flowers  of  a  soft 
pink  colour,  and  bulbs  with  a  very  lonf; 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  fine 
plant  is  perfectly  hardy  in  most  parts  of 


England  and  Ireland,  and  even  in  Scotland 
it  flowers  well  out  of  doors.  In  cold  bleak 
localities,  however,  it  is  safer  in  severe 
winters  to  protect  the  plants  with  a  cover 
of  straw  or  litter  and  not  to  risk  losing 
them.  Grown  in  beds  or  borders  or  near 
the  margins  of  pieces  of  water,  the  plants 
make  a  handsome  display  and  give  a  sub- 
tropical effect  to  the  surrounding  plants. 
A  warm  deep  rich  loamy  soil  with  abund- 
ance of  water  during  the  summer  months 
aoit  this  Crinnm  thoroughly.  Npw  plants 
may  be  obtained  by  separating  the  offsets 
from  the  base  about  April  or  May,  To 
get  them  eetablished  more  quickly,  they 
may  be  potted  and  taken  into  a  warm 
greenhouse  for  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
actually  planting  in  the  open  flower  gar- 
den. Large  fleshy  bulb-like  seeds  are 
fireely  produced  in  an  irregular  loundish 
capsule  which  ultimately  bursts.  The 
seed  may  be  just  placed  on  the  surfoee  of 
the  soil,  and  in  a  short  time  will  shoot 
forth  roots  and  develop  into  a  bulb  with 


tion  with  others  of  a  less  hardy  nature. 
The  linest  of  them  all  is  C.  PowelU  which 
has  a  round  short-necked  bulb,  and  about 
20  spreading  bright  green  leaves  8-4  ft. 
long  and  8-4  in.  broad.  Abont  B  very 
large  flowers  are  borne  on  a  flattened  glau. 
couB  scape  about  2  ft.  long,  and  have  a 
deep  reddish  tint  down  the  centre  of  the 
lance.ebaped  acute  segments.  There  is  a 
charming  while  form  called  PowelU 
aUium. 

C.  Moorci  (C.  makoyanum;  C.  Co- 
lentoi ;  C.  Mackerti  ;  C.  nalalenie). — This 
is  a  fine  species  from  Natal  and  Kaffraria, 
andis  idmoBt  perfectly  hardy  in  the  mUder 

iiarts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has 
urge  ovoid  long-necked  bulbs  bearing 
12-1.>  bright  green  strap-shaped  leaves 
2-3  ft.  long  and  8-4  in.  broad.  The  open 
bell -shaped  flowers  are  6  in.  or  more 
across,  and  of  a  pleasing  soft  pink  colour. 
As  many  as  6-10  are  borne  in  a  cluster  or 
umbel  on  the  top  of  a  stout  scape  2-8  ft. 
long.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  variation  in 
the  species,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
several  names  which  have  been  quoted  as 
synonyms. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — The  best 
place  to  grow  C  Moorci  is  in  a  wann 
sonth  border  in  rich  well-drained  loamy 
soil.      Boring  the    summer    months    it 
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requires  an  abundance  of  water,  and  a 
mulching  of  well-rotted  manure  on  the 
BUr&ce  will  be  beneficial  during  very  hot 
Beoaona.  In  winter  it  is  safer  to  protect 
the  plants  with  litter  or  matting  from  the 
froet.  It  may  be  increased  by  means  of 
divieion  or  seeds  in  the  Bome  way  aa 
described  under  C.  Umgifolium,  above. 

AMARYLLIS  (BHtadonna  Lily).— 
This  genus  is  restricted  to  the  one  species 
deacribed  below,  although  the  name 
Amoryliia  is  loosely  naed  in  gardens  for 
plants  which  in  reality  belong  to  the 
genus  Hipptraitrum  described  at  p.  910. 

A.  BelUdonna  (A.  pudica :  -A. 
rotea;  Coburgia  Belladonna].— The  fhct 
that  Linnteus  applied  the  name  '  Bella- 
donna '  to  this  species  is  in  itself  evi- 
dence that  he  considered  it  a  very 
beautifol  plant.  It  is  a  native  of  Cape 
Colony,  and  not  of  the  Weat  Indies  as 
stated  in  some  works,  and  was  introduced 
to  cultivation  ss  long  ago  as  the  year 
1712.  In  spring  the  ovoid  bulbs,  which  are 
8-4  in.  through,  produce  7-9  strap-ahaped 
diatiohous  dull  green  leaves  12-18 
in.  long  and  abont  1  in.  broad.  From 
0  to  12  fimnel- shaped  flowera,  consist- 
ing of  6  nearly  equal  oblong  acute  conui- 
vent  segments,  are  borne  on  the  top  of  a 
aolid  acape  12-1&  in.  high,  about  August 
and  September.  They  are  horizontal  and 
slightly  drooping,  and  of  a  beautiful  soft 
rose,  emitting  a  aweet  fragrance. 

There  are  several  forms  of  the  Bella- 
donna Lily,  including  blanda  {CobuTgiii 
blanda),  which  has  longer  and  broader 
leaves  2-3  ft.  long,  and  larger  and  paler 
coloured  flowers;  and  pallida  which 
differs  irom  the  type  only  in  having  paler 
coloured  flowers.  Other  forms  have  been 
called  TOaea  per/ecta,  apecioaa  purpurcn, 
and  spectahilit  bicnlnr  or  mvl/tbilU  in 
gardens. 

There  is  one  variety,  however,  which 
is  h^  superior  to  them  all,  including  the 
type.  It  originated  in  the  Boyal  Gardens, 
Kew,  and  ia  known  simply  aa  the  Kew 
variety  of  the  Belladonna  LUy.  It  is 
much  more  vigorous  and  &ee-flowering 
than  the  type,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly 
in  having  a  stouter  scape  twice  as  long, 
and  bearing  about  4  times  as  many  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  rich  rosy-crimson  colour. 
It  is  said  to  be  tbe  result  of  crossing  the 
ordinary  A.  Belladonna,  with  Bnme- 
vigia.  Jotepliincr.  and  this  may  soon  be 
satisfactorily    proved    as    authenticated 


hybrids  between  these  two  apeoics  already 
esiBt.  Any  way,  whatever  its  origin  may 
be,  there  is  no  doubt  na  to  its  valne  aa  a 
most  beautifol  bulbous  plant  for  the 
flower  garden. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  — The 
Belladonna  LUy  and  its  varieties  flourish 
in  warm  sunny  spots  sheltered  from  bleak 
cold  winds.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted 
about  9  inches  deep  in  a  rich  compost  of 
mellow  loam,  leaf  mould  and  sand.  Oood 
drainage  is  essential  and  may  be  secnred 
by  placing  a  thickish  layer  of  brickbats, 
clinkers  ftc.  about  3  ft.  below  the  surface 
of  the  border.  If  the  bulbs  are  planted 
in  autumn,  it  will  be  wise  to  cover  them 
with  a  layer  or  heap  of  leaves,  litter  4c. 
as  a  protection  agamst  frost  and  also  to 
throw  off  heavy  rains  which  are  of  more 
harm  than  use  to  the  bulbs  in  a  dormant 
state.  Once  planted  in  a  suitable  positioii 
the  bnlbe  need  not  be  disturbed  for  fbur 
or  five  years.  'When  transplanting  be- 
comes necessary,  it  is  best  done  idter 
the  withering  of  the  foliage.  The  bulbs 
are  lifted  and  all  offsets  separated  and 
replanted,  allowing  a  distance  of  about 
1  tt.  between  them.  During  the  hot 
summer  months  the  plants  should  receive 
copious  waterings,  andamulcbing  of  well- 
rotted  manure  will  also  be  beneficial. 
especially  when  the  plants   are   growing 

LYCORIS.  —  A  genus  containing  5 
species  of  perennial  plants  with  short- 
necked  tunicated  bulba  and  linear  or 
strap-shaped  leaves,  not  usually  develop«d 

at  the  same  time  as  the  flowers,  many  of 
ivhich  are  borne  on  a  solid  acape.  Pari- 
anth  fimnel- shaped,  rather  irrep^ular,  with 
a  short  cylindrical  tube,  dilated  at  the 
apex,  sometimes  soaly  at  the  throat ;  seg- 
ments oblanceolate,  nearly  equaL  Sta- 
mens and  style  long,  filiform,  declinate. 

L.  sqiiamig^era.  —  A  striking  Japanese 
species  with  large  roundish  bulbs,  each 
bearing  H-^  narrow  strap-shaped  leaver 
about  1  ft.  or  more  long.  About  July  and 
August  8-10  large,  sweet- scented,  rosy- 
lilac  flowers  are  home  on  a  stout  scap« 
2-  3  ft.  long,  after  the  leaves  have 
withered  and  completely  vanished.  As 
many  as  5  scapes  each  with  a  lai^  tmss 
of  flowers  are  often  produced  from  one 
healthy  bulb,  and  when  the  plants  are 
grown  in  bold  masses  thev  look  very 
effective,  and  are  likely  to  W  mistaken 
for  the  closely  related  Belladonna  Lily. 
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Culture  and  Propagaium.  —  This 
epeoiee  hoe  flowered  well  in  Mr.  Woratey's 
guden  eX  Igleworth  io  a  south  border, 
although  it  had  not  been  protected  in 
any  wa^.  It  shoald  receive  the  game 
treatment  as  the  Belladonna  Lily  in 
regard  to  soil  and  propagation.  There  is 
no  reason  why  other  epeoies  of  Lycoris 
shoold  not  prove  as  hardy  as  L.  tquaim,- 
gera,  at  least  in  the  southern  and  milder 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Bulbs  of  most  of 
tbem  are  easily  obtained.  The  other 
speoieB  are  mtraa  with  beaatiful  golden- 
yellow  flowers  having  oriaped  ae^ents ; 
ttraminea,  pale  yellow  keeled  with  pink 
and  sparsely  dotted  with  red  ;  radiala  and 
Htnyuinat,  bright  red. 

VALLOTA  (ScABBOBo'  Lilt).— Like 
Amaryllis,  thie  genna  containe  only  one 
speeies:— 

V.  pnrpnrea  (AmaryllU  purpurea ; 
A.  tpeciota), — A  beautifiu  and  well-known 
8.  Afrioan  plant  with  large  ovoid  bulbt 
and  Btrap-shaped  bright  gieen  leaves  18  to 
84  in.  long  when  fully  developed.  The 
lan;e  funnel-shaped  bright  scarlet  flowers 
OOnsiBting  of  6  eqaal  ascending  oonnivent 
segments  are  borne  during  the  summer 
months,  6-0  in  a  clnHter,  on  the  top  of 
a  hollow  slightly  2-edged  scape,  2-8  ft. 
long.  There  are  wveral  forms,  sucli  as 
eximia,  having  flowers  abont  4  in.  across, 
with  a  white  throat ;  magnifiea,  very 
similar  to  eximia;  major  and  minor. 
There  is  also  a  rare  white  -  flowered 
variety,  and  a  hybrid  between  this  species 
and  Cyrlanthua    languineu*    has    been 

Cullar*  aiid  Propagation.  —  The 
Soarboro'  Ltly  unfbrtnnately  ie  only 
suitable  lor  cultivation  in  the  flower 
garden  in  the  very  mildest  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  even  then  it  is  always 
better  to  protect  it  in  winter.  It  may 
receive  the  same  treatment  as  the  Bella- 
donna Lily,  but  it  is  not  bo  hardy  as  that 
beautiful  |>lant.  In  winter  the  bulbs 
^onld  be  kept  as  dry  and  warm  as 
possible  in  the  soil  by  a  good  covering  of 
leave*,  straw,  litter  &e.,  and  in  warm 
sonny  sheltered  spots  the  butba  need  not 
be  distnrbed  for  8  or  4  years. 

PANCRATIUM.— A  genua  contain, 
ing  abont  a  dozen  species  of  perennials 
with  tnnioated  bulbs  having  linear  or 
strap-like  leaves,  and  numerous  flowers 
in  umbels  at  the  top  of  a  more  or  less 
■olid    soape.      Perianth     funnel-shaped. 


with  a  long  or  medium  tnbe,  and  6 
narrow  erect  or  spreading  nearly  equal 
segments.  Stamens  6  inserted  on  the 
throat  of  the  tube,  and  having  the  fila- 
ments dilated  at  the  base  into  a  cup- 
shaped  corona.  Ovary  S-celled  with  an 
elongated  style,  and  becoming  a  large 
8-sided  oapenle  with  man;  seeds  when 

P.  iUjricmn.— A  native  of  i>.  Europe 
having  large  pear-shaped  bnlbs  with  a 
tapering  neck  9-12  in.  long,  and  covered 
with  shining  brown  soalea.  The  leaves  are 
lance-shaped  and  covered  vrith  a  glaucous 
bloom,  and  the  white  sweet-scented  flowers 
appear  in  June  in  umbels  on  the  top  of  a 
stout  Bcape  1-3  ft.  high  just  above  the 

Cttliure  and  Propagation.  —  This 
handsome  bulbous    plant    flonriBhes    in 

weU-druned  sandy  loam  in  open  sunny 
situations  in  the  flower  border,  and  looka 
effective  if  grown  in  bold  maasea.  It 
is  practically  hardy  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  and  farther  north,  but  is 
more  at  home  in  the  milder  southern  and 
western  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  bulbs 
should  be  planted  6-9  in.  deep,  and  are 
best  not  disturbed  for  about  8  years  if 
they  flower  freely.  Increase  is  usually 
effected  by  separating  the  offsets  from 
the  old  bulbs  and  replanting  them  im- 
mediately at  the  end  of  September,  or  not 
later  than  October.  They  should  be  pro- 
tected from  severe  frosta  and  cold  heavy 
rains  by  litter,  leaves,  handlig^ts  Ik. 

P.  maritinuuL—This  is  also  a  native 
of  S.  Europe,  but  is  not  so  ornamental  as 
P.  Ulyricum.  It  has  large  pear-shaped 
bulbs    with    brownish  -  red    ooats,    and 

tlaucous  lance-shaped  linear  leaves.  The 
ower-stem  or  scape  is  about  a  foot  high 
and  besTB  at  the  summit  4-6  white  sweet- 
scented  flowers  from  July  to  September. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

IXIOLIRIOM  (iHi  Lu.r).— A  genns 
of  bulbous  plants  with  linear  leaves 
cluatered  at  the  base  of  a  slender  erect 
stem  bearing  an  unibel  of  funnel-shaped 
flowers  with  almost  equal  oblanceolate 
acute  Ascending  segments,  longer  than 
the  stamens. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Iziolirions 
are  beautiful  plants  for  the  hardy  flower 
border  or  rook  garden.  They  prefer  n. 
warm  sunny  poution  and  deep,  well, 
drained,  rich,  sandy  loam.  During  active 
8m 
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growth  they  like  a  anflScieat  supply  of 
moiBlnre,  but  when  at  rest  the  bnlba 
should  be  kept  aa  dr;  as  poaaible  if  they 
are  act  token  np  every  aatniim^say  abont 
Beptember.  In  this  ca«e  the  bulbs  may 
be  kept  in  aond  during  the  winter  months 
tree  from  firost,  and  about  the  end  of 
March  they  acd  their  oflBets  may  be 
replanted  in  the  open  border.  Seeds  are 
sometiines  freely  produced  and  should  be 
sown  in  cold  framee  or  greenhoaseH  as 
soon  as  ripe.  They  germinate  the  foUow- 
ing  spring,  and  the  second  or  third  year 
after  sowing  produce  flowers.  Owing  to 
the  slender  nature  of  the  Sower  stems 
they  should  be  supported  by  means  of 
thin  stakes.  In  a  cnt  state  the  flowers 
last  a  long  time  in  firesh  water  and  are 
usefiil  for  deooratioDS. 

I.  kolpakowskiannm. — A  rare  species 
native  of  l^kestan  where  it  has  been 
fbnnd  at  an  elevation  of  8000-BOOO  ft. 
The  bulbs  are  only  about  half  the  size  of 
I.  monfanum,  with  tufts  of  grassy  leaves. 
The  blue  or  whitish  flowers  are  boms  in 
April  and  May,  and  are  composed  of  very 
narrow  segments  about  1  in.  long,  and 
cohering  loosely  at  (he  base. 

Cullure  <te.  as  above. 

I.  montantun  {J.  PaUaai ;  AUtrcemeria 
■moniana  ;  A.  tHflora  ;  AmaryUit  mon- 
tima).  —  A  distinct  and  beautiful  plant 
from  Western  Asia  with  ovoid  bulbs  about 
1  in.  in  diameter,  and  with  a  neck  2-S 
in.  below  the  lower  tuft  of  grassy  leaves. 
The  bright  lilac  funnel-shaped  or  some- 
what spreading  flowers  are  borne  in  loose 
and  graceful  umbels  in  early  snmmer,  and 
have  the  segments  distinc^y  8~5-ribbed. 
The  variety  tata/ricum  (or  Ledebouri) 
has  more  slender  stems  and  awl-shaped 
leaves,  and  flowers  somewhat  sm^er 
than  in  the  type.  The  form  known  in 
gardens  as  macranOtum.  has  much  larger 
flowers  than  the  tvjje.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  variation  in  the  colour,  which  I 
imetimes  very  <'  "  '  " 

Culture  rfc.  s 

ALSTR<£MERIA  (Pebdvian  Lili). 
This  genus  is  remarkable  in  having  no 
bulbs  Dut  a  mass  of  thickened  ortuberoas 
roots  from  which  spring  leafy  stems  bear- 
ing clusters  or  umbels  of  riohly  eoloured 
and  often  spotted  flowers,  with  a  more  or 
less  irregular  limb,  the  lower  segment  of 
the  inner  row  especially  being  difTerent 
'from  the  others,  while  the  8  outer  seg- 


ments difler  in  shape  from  the'  inner  one*. 
The  linear  lance-uiaped  or  ovate  leavea 
are  inverted  by  the  twisting  of  the  stftlk. 

Cullure  and  Fropaga,tion-  —  When 
grown  in  lai^  msMes  or  beds,  Alstns- 
meriBs  are  very  effective  and  showy 
plants  in  the  flovrer  garden.  They  require 
a  deep  rich  and  well-drained  soil  eom- 
posed  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  soil,  and 
also  well-rotted  manure  added  aome 
weeks  before  planting.  A  warm  sheltered 
position  with  a  more  or  less  sontheni 
aspect  suits  them  best,  especially  nettr 
a  south  wait  or  thick  hedge.  During 
active  growth  and  the  hot  summer  mondw 
copious  waterings  may  be  given,  and  a 
mulching  of  well-rotted  cow  or  stable 
manure  will  impart  additional  vigour  to 
the  plants,  and  enable  the  flower  stems  to 
stand  erect  without  being  staked.  The 
period  of  flowering  may  be  considerably 
iengtheued  by  cutting  away  the  &ding 
flower  stalks  as  early  as  possible.  As  Ihs 
blossoms  last  well  in  a  cut  state  they  are 
useful  for  indoor  decoration,  and  their 
detachment  Gram  the  plant  is  beneficial  to 
the  latter. 

Alstrcemerias  are  readily  increaaed  by 
carefully  separating  the  dusters  of  flashy 
roots  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  ore 
crowns  either  about  September  when  the 
foliage  is  browning,  or  in  early  springjnst 
as  growth  is  about  to  begin.  The  plants, 
however,  are  best  left  undisturbed  unless 
there  is  urgent  need  to  increase  the  slock. 
Seeds  may  also  be  saved,  and  sown  very 
thinly  in  cold  frames  or  greenhouses  in 
shallow  boxes,  pans  or  pots  when  ripe  or 
in  early  spring.  When  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be 
pricked  out  into  a  nine  compost  of  sandy 
loam,  leaf  soil  and  a  little  peat,  and^wn 
on  in  a  greenhouse  until  established. 
They  ore  best  left  growing  in  pots  or  pans 
for  the  first  year,  as  owing  to  their  brittle 
nature  they  are  readily  injured  if  trans- 
planted to  the  open  border  when  too 
young. 

The  best  time  for  planting  AlstrtEme- 
rias  is  probably  in  March  or  April  accord- 
ing to  the  season  and  the  state  of  tbe 
weather.  The  roots  should  be  buried  about 
6  or  9  inches  deep,  and  about  1  ft.  should 
sepajsteoneplantfromanother.  Although 
fairly  hardy,  it  is  wise  in  severe  winters, 
especially  in  northern  parts,  to  take  the 
precaution  of  covering  the  plants  with 
leaves  or  litter  as  a  protection  against 
frost  and  cold  rains,  so  as  to  keep  the 
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toota  u  warm  and  dry  m  posaible  during 
that  pariod. 

Ur.  Baker  has  deBoribed  44  BpeolsB, 
bat  the  tollawing  are  the  beert  for  the  out- 
door garden : — 

A.  anrantiAca  (A.  aurea).  —  A  fine 
vigoroiu  Chili&n  Hpecies  2-4  ft.  hlch,  with 
tiui)  lanoe-ohaped  leaves  rather  glauooiu 
tieueath,  the  lower  ones  8-4  in.  long. 
During  the  summer  and  antiimn  months 
massM  of  orange  flowers  streaked  with 
nd  or  cannine,  the  outer  segments  being 
tipped  with  green.  The  variety  crmcolor 
has  pale  unspotted  flowere. 

CuUuTe  ie.  as  above. 

A.  brasilietisis.  —  A  Brazilian  species 
8-4  fl.  high  with  oblong  lanoe-shaped 
non-inverted  leaves  about  2  in.  long,  and 
reddish-yellow  flowers,  the  inner  seg- 
ments being  spotted  with  deep  brown. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

A.  chilensiB.  —  A  beantifol  Chilian 
speoies  2-3  ft.  faigh  with  more  or  less 
obovate  spoon- shaped  rather  glaucous 
twisted  leaves  minately  fringed  at  the 
edges.  The  blood-red  or  pink  flowers 
have  the  2  upper  inner  segments  lined 
with  yellow.  There  are  many  seedling 
forms  of  this  plant  in  gardens,  having  a 
great  variety  of  colour  from  blush-white 
to  deep  orange  or  red. 

Culture  ic.  as  above. 

A.  Errembaulti  is  a  garden  hybrid 
from  A.  palchella,  about  2  ft.  high,  having 
white  flowers  spotted  with  crimson.  It 
is  rather  tender  and  requires  winter  pro- 
teotioQ. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above, 

A.  hemantha. — This  is  a  plant  figured 
in  the  '  Botanical  Magazine,'  t.  2854,  as 
A.  pulchella,  and  as  A.  Simti  in  Sweet's 
'  British  Flower  Garden,'  t.  267.  It  is  a 
native  of  Chili  and  grows  3-0  fl.  high,  and 
has  crowded,  thin,  lance -shaped  leaves 
8-4  in.  long,  glaucous  beneath,  the  upper 
ones  being  linear.  The  onter  segments 
of  the  flower  are  bright  red  tipped  with 
green,  the  narrower  inner  ones  having 
red-pnrple  spots  on  an  orange  ground. 
The  variety  albida  has  whiti^  flowers. 

Culture  itc,  as  above. 

A.  pelegriiul  (LUy  of  the  Incat). — 
A  beautiful  Chilian  species  about  1  ft. 
high,  onltivated  in  Messrs.  Lee's  nursery 
atHammerHmithaslongagoasl774.  The 
leaves  are  thin  lance-shaped  and  about  2 
in.  long,  and  the  outer  segments  of  the 


lilao  flowere  are  1  in.  broad,  while  the 
inner  ones  are  heavily  spotted  with  red- 
dish-pnrple.  The  variety  olbo  is  a  beauti- 
fiil  form  with  white  mispotted  flowers.  It 
is,  however,  rather  t«nder  and  requires  the 

Erotection  of  a  cold  frame  or  cool  green- 
ouse,  where  it  makes  a  fine  snbject  in  pots. 

Culture  dtc.  as  above. 

A.  pnlcheUa(il.  boMkaiana;  A.ptitta- 
cina). — A  Brazilian  species  2-8  ft.  high, 
with  scattered  more  or  less  lance-shaped 
leaves  and  olustera  of  dark  red  flowers 
tipped  with  green,  all  the  segments,  which 
are  very  unequal,  being  spotted  inside 
with  brown.    Rather  tender. 

Culture  <0c,  as  above, 

A.  pulchra  (^.  iicoior;  A.  Flag-Mar- 
(int). — St.  JUarUn'e  Flower. — According 
to  Mr.  Baker  this  pretty  plant  is  a  variety 
of  a  Chilian  species  csilled  A.  Li^tu.,  and 
grows  about  3  ft.  high,  with  linear  or 
narrow  lance  .shaped  leaves  2-8  in.  long, 
and  flowers  variously  coloured  with 
purple,  yellowish- white,  and  deep  yellow, 
dotted  with  red  and  flashed  with  pink. 
Bather  tender. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

A.  versicolor  (A  .peruviana). — A  pretty 
Peruvian  plant  2-4  ft.  high,  with  obhquely 
lanee-shaped  stalkless  leaves,  and  yellow 
flowers  spotted  and  striped  with  pi^e  or 
maroon,  and  tipped  with  green.  This  is 
a  strong-growing  species  with  several 
beautif  d  garden  forms. 

Other  kinds  sometimes  met  with  are 
revoluia,  with  bright  yellow  spotted 
flowers ;  tulphurea,  tigrina,  yellow  spotted 
with  brown;  Hookeri,  yellow  straaked 
with  red ;  and  tenuifolia,  rosy-violet. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

POLIANTHES  (Tuberobb).— This 
genus  consists  of  one  species  only : — 

P.  tnberoaa.  —  A  charming  Mexican 
plant,  with  a  tuberous  rootstocK  and  thin 
finear  bright  green  leaves  12-18  in,  or 
more  long,  deeply  channelled  in  the  lower 
half,  and  more  or  less  spotted  with  brown 
behind.  The  flower  spikes  on  plants 
grown  in  the  open  air  appear  about  August, 
and  are  2-8  ft.  high,  bearing  near  the 
end  several  pure  waiy  white  funnel. 
shaped  flowers  which  emit  a  strong  scent 
considered  delicious  by  many,  but  rather 
heavy  and  sickly  by  some.  There  is  a 
variety  called  gracilit  having  a  more 
slender  habit  and  narrower  leaves.  The 
double-flowered  variety  is  that  most  gene- 
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nJlj  grown,  and  is  largely  cultivated  in 
greeohODMa  to  snp^y  the  requirements 
of  floral  EuiiatB.  They  are  known  as 
Doable  Airican,  Double  Americao,  Double 
Italian,  and  Pearl  Tuberoses,  the  latter 
being  the  favourite  as  it  doee  not  grow  eo 
tall  as  the  others. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— Thetabet- 
oils  rootstooks,  or  bulbs  as  they  are  popu- 
larly called,  may  be  planted  in  the  flower 
Rarden  about  the  end  of  May  when  all 
danger  from  severe  frosts  is  practically 
past.  They  will  grow  in  ordmary  garden 
■oil,  but  prefer  rich  well-njanured  loam, 
with  a  fair  supply  of  water  while  growing. 

In  the  mildest  parts  of  the  country 
the  plants  may  be  leA  in  the  soil  durini; 
the  winter,  but  shoold  be  protected  with 
leaves,  straw,  or  litter,  and  kept  as  dry  as 
possible.  Or  in  less  favonred  spots  the 
bolbs  may  be  taken  up  about  the  end 
of  September,  and  stored  in  sand  in  a 
dry  frost-proof  place  ontil  the  following 
season.  On  the  whole,  however,  perhaps 
it  is  best  to  buy  fresh  strong  imported 
bulbs  every  year,  as  they  are  not  likely  to 
ripen  sufficiently  well  in  this  country  to 
produce  good  crops  of  bloom  for  more 
than  one  or  two  seasons. 

BRAVOA.  — A  genus  containing  4 
species  of  perennial  plants  with  tuberous 
rootstocka,  and  a  few  long  lance-sbaped 
or  linear  radical  leaves,  and  red  or  whitish 
flowers  in  distant  pairs.  Perianth  with  a 
long  rather  cylindrical  tnbe  and  short 
ovate  or  oblong  nearly  equal  segments. 

B.  geniiniflora  (Scarlet  Twin  Flower) . 
A  graceful  and  distinct  Mexican  plant, 
growing  wild  at  an  elevation  of  abont 
7000  ft.  It  has  a  round  tnber  abont  IJ 
in.  in  diameter,  with  very  flbrous  coats  at 
the  top,  and  pale  green  narrow  sword-like 
leaves  12-18  in.  long.  The  bright  red  or 
scarlet  nodding  tubular  flowers  about  1 
in.  long  ore  produced  from  -Tnly  onwards 
in  distant  pairs  on  erect  stalks  1-2  ft.  high. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  — Thie  is 
the  only  species  generally  grown,  and 
from  the  Thames  Vallef  southwards  may 


be  regarded  as  practically  hardy  if  grown 
in  warm  sheltered  positions,  bi  winter  it 
is  safer  to  protect  ^e  plonte,  especially  in 
northern  parts,  from  frost  and  cold  raina. 
A  rich  sandy  loam  and  leaf  soil  soit  it- 
best,  and  new  plants  may  be  obtained 
from  the  ofisets  m  autumn  or  earl;  spring. 
or  by  means  of  the  aeeda  which  ahonld  m 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  oold  frames,  and 
gron'n  on  for  a  year  before  planting  out. 

AGAVE. — A  genus  of  noble-looking 
plants  with  rosettes  of  fleshy  sharp-pointed 
and  often  toothed  leavea,  and  tall  cande- 
labra-like spikes  of  funnel -shaped  gneuiah- 
yellow  flowers,  which,  however,  are  rarely 
produced.  The  plants  are  not  hardy,  bat 
A.  amerieama  and  its  variegated  form  are 
so  well  known  that  they  require  men- 
tion. They  ore  large  plaata  with  rosettes 
of  80-40  or  more  fleshy  sharp-pointed 
spiny  toothed  leaves  8-6  fl.  long  and  6-9 
in.  broad,  glaucous-green,  and  more  or 
less  deeply  channelled  down  the  face,  the 
outer  leaves  being  recurved.  The  varie- 
gated form  has  broad  white  or  pole  yellow 
stripes  from  base  to  apex,  Aa  the  leaves 
are  unfolding  from  the  centre  it  is  curioos 
to  note  the  impreasion  of  their  shape  and 
spines  on  the  mner  leaves  against  which 
they  have  been  pressed. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  TheM 
plants  ore  uaually  grown  in  large  tabs  or 
pots,  and  placed  in  more  or  less  conspien- 
ona  positions  in  the  garden  from  Jnne  to 
September,  for  the  sake  of  their  fine 
tropical  appearance.  In  the  winter  they 
mnat  be  protected  in  a  greenhouse.  These 
large  pluits  mature  ver;  slowly,  and  die 
after  sending  up  a  spike  of  flowers  20-40 
ft.  high. 

Some  species  from  the  colder  parts  of 
N.  America  might  be  grown  oat  of  doors 
in  the  south  of  Enf^and  and  Ireland,  bat 
I  fear  our  climate  is  too  moist  for  them 
in  winter.  They  can  stand  frost  well  in 
their  native  habitats,  but  not  the  raw  cold 
moisture  of  the  British  Islands.  Most  of 
the  kinds  are  easily  increased  by  the  ofbeto 
which  spring  bam  the  base  of  the  plants. 


CXXIII.    IRIDEiE-FUg  Order 
An  order  of  perennial  herbs  often  with,  a  woody,  creeping,  or  stolon -bearing 
rootetock  or  rhizome,  and  usually  smooth  radical,   equitant,   flat  linear  or 
Bword-like  leaves  in  2  rows,    those   of    the   stem    alternate   and   sheathing 
Flowers  hermaphrodite,  usually  regular,  bonie  on  terminal  braoteate  spikes. 
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ombels,  corymbs,  or  panicles.  Perianth  superior,  petal-like.with  6  lobes  or 
Begments,  in  two  distinct  circles,  sometimes  sJl  nearly  equal  and  alike,  some- 
times the  inner  ones  larger  or  smaller  and  dissimilar  to  the  outer  ones. 
Stamens  3,  opposite  the  outer  lobeB  or  segments  of  the  perianth.  Ovary 
inferior,  ueoally  3-celled.  Stigmae  often  petal-like.  Fruit  an  ovoid  oblong 
or  rarely  linear,  sometimes  3-lobed  capsule  with  few  or  many  seeds. 


IRIS  (Fuo).— A  genns  of  ornamental 
herbaceonB  plants  with  a  woody  or  fleaby 
ore«pinK,  or  abort  spindle -shaped  bulboug 
Eootsloui,  and  aword-sbaped  at  linear 
-often  eqnitant  leaves.  Flowera  in 
sbeatha,  often  scattered  on  on  erect  scape 
■or  apike.  Perianth  tube  short,  with  the 
8  outer  aegments  or  '  folia '  reflexed  and 
often  bearded  at  the  baae ;  the  8  inner 
ones  or  *  standards  '  erect,  uauaUj'  amoller 
than  (be  other*.  Stamesa  8,  inaerted  at 
the  base  of  (be  outer  seeinents.  Style 
triquetrous  wltb  8  petaJ-like  stigmas 
■opposite  and  arcliing  over  tbe  atamens. 
CfapHnle  oblong,  round,  smooth,  8-6- 
ribbed,  or  distinctly  triquetrous,  S-celled, 
many -seeded. 

Owing  to  their  beautiful  and  curiously 
constructed  flowers,  Iriaea  have  been 
rather  appropriately  called  '  tbe  Poor 
Man'a  C^blds.'  Tbe  common  German 
(J.  germaniccC^  and  Florentine  Flags  {/. 
Jlorentvna)  are  to  be  met  with  in  cottaoe 
gardens  throughout  (be  country,  flourish- 
ing in  almost  any  soil,  and  producing 
large  numbers  of  flowers  annually.  But 
there  ore  many  others  which  may  be 
grown  quite  aa  easily  and  are  remarkable 


remain  fresb  for  a  longer  period  under 
partial  abode  than  if  scorched  by  tbe  sun. 
All  Irises  with  rhizomes  or  tuberous  root- 
stocks  may  be  easily  increased  in  tbe 
autumn  or  early  spring,  aimply  by  pulling 
or  cutting  tbe  rhisomes  to  pieces,  taking 
care  that  each  portion  has  at  least  one  eye 
or  bud  &om  which  tbe  new  plant  can 
develop. 

2.  Beardlett  Iriaei. — There  is  a  rather 
large  group  of  Irises  characterised  by  tbe 
flowers  having  no  beards  or  crests.  They 
vary  a  good  deal,  and  experience  is  the 
best  guide  to  their  sucoesaful  cultivation. 
Some  like  a  heavy  loamy  soU,  others  a 
mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  and  others 
again  nearly  all  peat,  or  almost  a  boggy 
soil.  Although  some  of  them,  like  J.aurea, 
J.  uTigwicularit  (or«t^Ia«a},and/.«tbtrtca, 
are  fairly  easy  to  grow  well,  others,  like 
I,  douglaaia/na,  I.  tenax,  and  I.  tectorum, 
and  such  little-known  kinds  as  I.  call/or- 
nica  and  I.  Hartuiegi,  ore  faatidioua  — 
sometimes  flourishing  with  ordinary  care, 
but  at  other  times  wasting  away  although 
every  attention  is  bestowed  upon  them. 

8.  SitZtou*  or  XipfttonZrMM.— There 
are  many   beautiful    rare    and    delicate 


for  the  delicooy  and  beauty  of  colour     apecies  belonging  to  this  group,  tbe  most 
■exhibited  by  their  flowers,  — ■'  '■'■"'  '- — ■"  '■'■-—•  »' —  — 

Broadly  speaking,  Irises  may  be 
Toui^ily  divided  into  four  main  groups, 
and  a«  each  group  requires  somewhat 
different  treatment  it  may  be  oa  well  to 
refer  to  each  separately. 

1.  Bearded  JrwM.— ^Tbis  group,  of 
which  the  common  Oerman  Flag  {!■ 
germamea)  is  a  well-known  eiam^e,  ia 
readily  recognieed  by  its  stout  creeping 
lootstocks,  sharppointed  a  word-like  leaves, 
and  an  erect  scape  with  several  flowera  on 
it.  Moat  of  them  have  the '  falls '  or  outer 
sfttals  diatinctiy  and  o^n  beautifully 
Bearded  or  crested  at  tbe  base.  They 
form  a  group  of  great  beauty,  and  are 
perfeo%  hardy,  vieorous,  and  free-flower- 
ing. Iliey  flouriEn  in  ordinary  garden 
■oil  and  require  little  attention.  A  par- 
tially abaded  poaition  ia  better  than  one 
fully  exposed  to  tbe  sun,  as  the  flowers, 
which  ore  naturally  of  a  fleeting  character, 


and  best  known  being  tbe  si 
called  '  Spanish '  and  '  English '  Iriaes. 
They  are  distinguished  by  having  a 
roundieb  or  spindle  -  shaped  rootstock 
resembling  a  bulb  in  appearance,  and 
by  having  often  groasv  or  narrow  leaves 
and  flowers  of  great  beauty  and  variety 
but  generally  smaller  than  those  of  tbe 
bearded  and  rhizomatous  group.  They 
all  flourish  in  rich  sandy  weQ-drained  soU 
and  like  warm  sunny  aituationa.  They 
are  best  undiaturbed  for  about  8  ycara, 
after  which  they  may  be  lifted  when  the 
leavea  have  withered,  and  divided  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  stock.  They 
ore  for  more  effective  in  the  flower  garden 
when  planted  in  masses  than  separately. 
Many  of  the  choicer  and  rarer  varieties 
are  safest  grown  in  pots,  as  ihey  can  be 
looked  after  more  readily,  and  if  neoea- 
sary  given  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame 
in  winter. 
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Seeds  are  ripened  by  many  Bulbous 
Irises  in  our  olimsCe,  and  it  is  always 
advisable  in  such  cases  to  obtain  a  stock 
of  plants  from  bome-saved  seeds,  as  their 
progeny  is  likely  to  prove  much  hardier 
and  more  amenable  to  our  climate  than 
plants  from  imported  bulbs.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  thoroughly  ripe 
In  well -drained  pots  or  pans  in  cola  frames. 
By  sowing  thinly  the  eeedlinge  need  not 
be  disturbed  tor  the  first  year,  so  that  they 
will  have  a  fair  chance  of  making  good 
growth  for  the  second  yoaj, 

4.  OTicocyclui  OT  '  Cuthion'  Iriret. — 
These  areusually  the  largest,  most  charm- 
ing, and  most  beautifully  coloured  of  all 
the  Irises,  but  unfortunately  they  are  also 
the  most  difflculttogrow  thoroughly  well. 
According  to  Sir  Michael  Foster,  F.B.S., 
who  has  devoted  many  years  to  the 
onltivation  and  study  of  these  Irises,  the 
cbarocteHstics  of  the  group  are  as  fol- 
lowB.  In  the  rhizome  the  young  bad, 
instead  of  being  attached  to  tiie  Block  by 
a  broad  flattened  base,  and  projeoting 
slightly,  stands  out  in  the  form  of  a  nipple, 
the  base  of  which  is  often  constricted. 
In  many  tormg  the  attachment  is 
lengthened  into  a  cord,  often  a  very 
narrow  one,  so  that  the  bud  is  at  the  end 
of  a  stolon.  According  to  the  narrowness 
and  length  (or  the  reverse)  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  bud  with  the  stock,  the 
rhizome  maybe  spoken  of  as  more  ct  less 
spreading  or  creeping,  or  more  or  less 
compact. 

The  foliage  as  compared  with  other 
Irises  is  scanty,  and  the  leaves  narrow, 
and  mostly  sickle -shaped.     The  flower 


T  scape  usually  bears  only  a  single 
,  which  is  conspicuous  by  " 
colour  and  marking.     The  'lal 


usually  more  or  less  bearded  at  the  base, 
and  occasionally  there  are  also  a  few 
hairs  on  the  claw  of  the  standards. 
There  is  another  group  of  IriseH  closely 
allied  to  the  Oncocyclus,  but  as  the  flow- 
ers are  somewhat  difTerent  in  shape,  and 
more  than  one  on  a  stem,  th^  have  been 
distinguished  by  Sir  Michael  Foster  under 
the  name  of  '  BegaUa.'  I.  Korolkowi 
represents  this  section. 

Not  with  standing  the  fact  that  Onco- 
cyclus Irises  are  somewhat  difficult  to 
grow  successfully,  the  great  beauty  and 
variety  of  form  of  their  flowers  will  be  an 
ample  recompense  for  any  special  trouble 
taken  with  them.  The  main  points  in 
their  cultivation  are  (1)  shallow  planting, 


(2)  nitty  well-drained  soil,  (S)  noo- 
disturbance  in  autumn,  and  (4)  abesnos  of 
wet  overhead  and  at  the  root  fromths 
time  the  leaves  wither  until  growth  stuts 
again  naturally. 

The  Bev.  H.  Ewbank,  of  Byds,  I.W, 
who,  as  well  as  Sir  Michael  Foster  and 
Herr  Max  Leichtlin  of  Baden-Baden,  bu 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  cultiTatiDn 
of  this  group  of  Irises,  has  placed  on 
record  in  '  The  Oorden '  the  method  by 
which  he  has  succeeded  in  growing  th«m 
almost  to  perfection.  He  makes  a  nieed 
bed  some  6  inches  or  so  above  the  mi- 
rounding  soil,  and  naes  road  secapings 
pure  and  simple  in  which  to  plant  lui 
Irises.  This  soil  is  Ught,  rich,  gritty,  snd 
easily  penetrated.  Moreover  it  c^es  it 
the  top  and  even  in  hot  weather  does  not 
become  dead  dry  if  no  glass  be  pat  otw 
it.  When  the  plants  have  finished  floffcr 
ing  in  early  summer  a  light  is  placed  ove 
them,  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  btt 
circulation  of  air.  This  protects  (he 
ripening  plants  from  rein,  and  thsj  can 
dry  off  in  the  soil  without  being  djstiulw^ 
To  insure  a  dry  bottom,  Mr.  Ewbuik 
placed  about  1  ft.  beneath  the  snifikce  of 
the  BoU  some  paving  stones,  and  thu 
prevented  the  ascent  of  moisture  from 
the  subsoil. 

The  best  tune  to  plant  OncocF''^ 
Irises  is  the  first  week  in  June,  and  if 
the  methods  of  Mr.  Ewbank  are  adoptad 
(or  a  modification  of  them,  so  long  U  lb» 
principle  remains  the  same)  ^is  i> 
every  chance  of  seemring  sncccw.  With 
a  dry  well-drained  bottom,  the  beds  onlj 
reqaire  to  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  sin' 
or  litter  bam  the  time  of  planting—e*; 
November  1st  till  about  Febmary  In— 
simply  to  keep  off  ezoeeaive  rains. 


Many  of  the  Irises  produce  MM* 
freely  in  cultivation.  If  sown  in  Up"' 
rich  soil  under  glass,  these  will  reaW 
germinate.  The  seedlings  maybe  prick«d 
out  and  grown  on,  and  about  the  end  of 
the  third  year  will  be  in  a  condition  for 
producing  flower.  In  the  ease  of  r*"* 
tdnds,  seeds  shonld  always  be  sai'ed  if 
jHiBsible  and  grown  on  in  this  war  ts 
morease  the  stock.  Although  Sir  Michsd 
Foster  and  Herr  Mai  Leichthn  havsbotn 
raised  hybrid  Irises,  this  group  of  plan* 
hos  not  yet  been  taken  serioiuly  in  band 
by  professional  gardeners.  Th^  ln«s 
des(»^ed  in  the  following  pages  nndsr 
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tile  hsadH  of  gertiicfrnca,  hyhrida,  paUida, 
ne^leeta,  tqualani,  uid  varitgata  are  the 
ehief  ooee  Mnong  which  uiy  qtuuitity  of 
hybrid  or  orou-hred  forms  h»Te  appsHed, 
and  they  constitute  a  very  important  and 
ornamental  olaaa  of  pbnta  for  the  flower 
border.  The  varioos  other  kinda  croea 
readily  enongh,  and  by  cross-fertilieation 
many  fine  Tigoroos  and  hardy  forme  oonld 
no  donbt  be  raised. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  beet  kinds 
of  Irieee  met  with  in  cnltiv&tion.  They 
are  arranged  in  alphabetiea]  order,  and 
not  accoi^ing  to  their  natoral  KTonpe 
(which  will  be  indicated)  for  the  uke  of 
more  easy  reference. 

In  the  following  deBOriptions  the  word 
'  fall '  ia  used  to  indicate  Uia  S  outer  seg- 
ments, and  the  word  '  standard  '  to  indi- 
cate the  8  inner  erect  segments  of  the 
flower.  Care  muetbe  takentodietinguish 
the  latter  from  the  &  petal-like  stigmas 
shielding  the  stamens  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower. 

I.  acntiloba.  —  A.  distinct  Cauoasian 
OneooycluB  Iris  with  slender  and  distinct- 
ly oreeping  rootstoeks  and  narrow  slender 
leaves  carved  into  a  senuciicle  from  stems 
an  inc^  or  two  high.  Falls  about  j  in. 
broad,  almost  atrap-shaped,  with  a  sharply 
refleied  lonce-shaped  blade,  pale  lilac  and 
dark  pnrple  with  darker  distinct  veins, 
and  a  ridge  of  dense  short  dark  purple  or 
blackish  hairs  at  the  base ;  standards 
oblong,  twice  as  broad  an  the  falls,  erect, 
with  wavy  edges,  and  of  a  pale  lilac 
colour.  Tbis  species  varies  in  colour,  and 
is  very  rarely  met  with. 

CvMure  <fc.  as  above  for  '  Oncooydus 
Irises,'  p.  916. 

I.  olatA  (J.  tcorpioidts:  I.  trant- 
lagana  ;  I.  tr^lata  ;  I.  microptera ; 
Xiphion  alatum). — A.  very  handsome 
bulbous  Iris  native  of  B.  Europe  and  N. 
Africa,  with  laDce-Hh^>ed  pointed  pale 
green  distichous  leaves  about  1  ft.  long. 
Flowers  from  October  to  December,  witn 
a  cylindrical  tube  8-6  in.  long,  and  a 
bri^t  lilae-purple  limb  about  B  in.  deep ; 
blls  oblong,  1  in.  broad,  with  brignt 
yeUow  ridge  at  the  base ;  standards  some- 
what spoon-shaped,  1  in.  long,  spreading 
horizontally. 

This  species  varies  a  good  deal  in 
oolonr ;  henoe  several  forms  of  it  have 
raoeived  epseial  names  like  Itiaeina, 
qMciofo,  etn«rea,  ntyrMcvnt,  mtprmtta, 


magna,  LtiekfUm,  pallida  &e.  There  is 
also  a  white  variety,  alha. 

Culture  and  PropagaHon,  —  This 
species  grows  mostly  in  winter,  the 
leaves  beginning  to  wither  about  April 
and  May.  In  northern  parts  of  the 
country  for  this  reason  it  usually  requires 
protection  in  winter,  and  is  probably  best 
grown  in  a  cold  frame. 

Propagation  is  efilseted  by  detaching 
the  small  bulbs  from  the  base  of  the 
lai^^  ovoid  ones  when  the  plant  is  at  rest. 
The  small  bulbs  may  be  planted  sepa- 
rately, but  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
injure  the  fleshy  roots,  although  bulbs 
without  them  will  grow. 

I.  AlbertL  — A  native  of  Turkestan, 
with  a  stout  rootstock  and  sword-like 
sightly  glaucous  leaves  1^2  ft.  long. 
The  large  bright  lilac  flowers  are  produced 
in  May  and  June,  in  loose  panicles  over- 
topping the  leaves,  having  densely  bearded 
faUs  veined  with  dull  brown  and  lilac  on 
a  white  ground. 

Culture  <fc.  aa  above  for  '  Bearded 
Irises,'  p.  917. 

I.  atrofuKE. — A  beautiful  Oncooylus 
Irie,  native  of  Palestine.  It  grows  about 
the  same  height  haa,  I.  tutiana,  and  has 
weak  pale  green  or  slightly  glaucous 
leaves  about  a  foot  long.  The  large  eoli- 
iary  flowers  are  borne  at  the  top  of  a  stout 
et^  a  foot  or  so  long,  and  are  of  a  deep 
violet-purple  colour.  The  wedge-shaped 
falls  are  about  8  in.  long,  Ij^  in.  broad,  and 
of  a  deep  almost  blacldah  velvety  purple, 
bearded  at  the  base  with  brownish  black 
and  yellow  hairs.  The  roundish  standards 
are  much  larger,  being  about  4  iu.  long 
and  8  in.  broad,  and  of  a  deep  violet-purple 
distinctly  veined  with  radiating  lines  and 
dots  of  a  deeper  colour. 

CttUure  ic.  OS  above  for  '  Oncocydui 
Irises,'  p.  91B. 

I.  atropurporea.  —  A  Syrian  speciee 
related  to  J.  iberiea,  and  like  that  in 
foliage.  Flowers  rather  smaller  with 
narrow  ovate  falls  blotched  and  bearded 
with  yellow  at  the  base  and  tipped  with 
dark  purple  or  black ;  standards  larger 
and  roundish,  deep  black-purple,  with 
veins  of  a  deeper  colour.  Style  reddish 
pnrple- brown  with  smiJlish  quadrate 
erest.  There  is  an  improved  Italian 
form  called '  Odysseus.' 

CvUwa  <te.  as  above  fbt  '  Oncocydos 
Irises,'  p.  918. 
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I.  Kureft. — A  toll  hoDdBome  beardless 
Himalayan  Iris  3-4  ft.  high,  with  stout 
Btems  baorme  two  seeaile  clnateTS  of 
flowers,  and  having  sword  -  like  leaves 
abont  2  ft.  long.  Flowers  in  June,  brif^t 
golden-yellow  ;  falls  oblong,  crisped  at 
the  edges ;  atandarda  oblanceolat«,  shorter 
than  the  falls. 

Culture  de.  as  above  for  '  Beardless 
Irisea,'  p.  917.  This  species  grows  well  in 
ordinary  soil  and  may  b«  grown  in  gronpa 
in  the  border  or  elirubbery.  Increased 
by  dividing  the  rootstocks  and  by  seeds. 

1.  bakeriana.  —  k.  pretty  Armenian 
trie  with  ovoid  bulbs  and  cylisdricaJ, 
6'ribbed  homy-poinCed  leaves  about  1  ft. 
long.  Flowers  from  January  to  March, 
very  fragrant,  having  narrow  oblanceolate 
stondardB  of  a  sky  ■  bine  colour,  and 
broader  oblong  spoon-shaped  more  or  less 
erect  '  falls,'  white,  blotched  witli  deep 
blue  or  violet  and  edged  with  deep  violet. 
The  flowers  vary  a  good  deal  in  colour, 
and  there  is  now  a  rare  and  beautiful 
white  form. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  '  Bulbous 
Irises,'  p.  017.  This  is  a  pretty  plant  for 
growing  in  pots  in  cold  frames  and  green- 
houses, and  also  in  sheltered  well-dToined 
nooks  in  the  rookery. 


-  A  dwarf  tufted  species 
about  1  ft.  Ugh,  native  of  the  Balkan 
Mountains,  wiUi  sharp -pointed  sword- like 
leaves  of  a^luish-green  tint  As  a  rule  2 
flowers  are  borne  on  each  scape,  and  are 
of  dark  purple-lilac  colour,  the  fall  having 
a  dense  white  beard  tipped  with  lilac. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  the  '  Bearded 
Irises,'  p.  917. 


-An  Oncocyclns  Iris, 
native  of  the  hills  of  Kurdistan,  with 
slender  rootstock  and  stems  only  a  few 
Inches  high.  It  comes  neat  I.  iiierica 
but  has  luuTower  and  less  sickle-shaped 
leaves  and  smaller  and  less  attractive 
doll  wine-purple  flowers,  marked  with 
deeper  ooloored  veins  and  a  brownish- 
yellow  style  blotched  and  spotted  with 
reddish-purple.  Falls  smaller  and 
narrower  than  the  roundish  standards 
and  having  a  beard  of  yeUow  hairs  tipped 
with  purple.  There  is  a  charming  yellow- 
flowered  variety  which  emits  a  delicious 
frsfionce  not  unlike  that  of  Lily  of  the 


ira«ranc 
V^y. 

Culture  (fc.    See  note  above  o 
'  Oncocyclus  Irises,'  p.  918. 


1.  BaitooL  —  A  handsome  species, 
native  of  Afghanistan,  with  pale  green 
sword-like  leaves  about  16  in.  long,  and 
li-2  in.  broad,  strongly  ribbed.  FfowerB 
in  Jnne,  0-8  in  a  eluater,  atrong^y  seenled, 
having  creamy  -  white  falls  veined  with 
greeniah- yellow,  violet-purple  on  the  claw, 
and  a  white  and  orange  beard ;  standards 
creamy-white  veined  with  purple. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  '  Bearded 
Iriaea,'  p.  917. 

I.  benacenais.  —  A  native  of  the 
Southern  Tyrol  12-lG  inches  high,  with 
sword  -  like  leaves.  Tbe  flowers  are 
mostly  in  threes  on  the  scapes,  the  upper 
ones  being  crowded.  The  long  obovate 
foils  are  deep  violet  with  atill  deeper  veins, 
and  end  in  a  whitish  claw  veined  with 
coppery  violet,  while  tbe  beitfd  is  white  at 
the  base  and  yellow  above.  The  broad 
oblong  standards  are  violet,  as  are  also 
the  tnongular  crests  of  the  stigma. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  the  'Bearded 
Irises,'  p.  917. 

I,  billora.  [I.  fragraau;  I.  nudi- 
caul/it  ;  J.  tubbiflora).  —  A  beautiful  & 
European  Iris  9-18  in.  high,  with  a  stout 
short-  creeping  rootstock  and  rather 
glaucous  sword-like  learea.  Flowers  in 
April,  bright  violet-purple  ;  fiUls  obovate, 

1  in.  broad,  refleiea  about  midway,  and 
having  a  yellow  beard.     Standards  erect. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  *  Bearded 
Irises,'  p.  917.  Suitable  for  the  border  tx 
rookery  in  ordinary  garden  soiL 

I.  BiliottL  —  A  handsome  Iris  of  the 
germanica,  group,  2i-8  ft.  high,  native  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  loaves  ore  of  a  darker 
green,  stiffer,  and  more  distinctly  striped 
than  those  of  /.  gcnnanica,  and  ore  over 
20  in.  long.  The  flowers  are  delightfully 
fragrant  and  appear  rather  later  thsji  those 
of  J.  germamed.  The  wedge  -  shaped 
s^athulate  falls  are  about  8^  in.  long,  red- 
dish-purple with  dark,  almost  black,  veins 
and  a  white  beard  tipped  with  j'cllow. 
The  standards  are  about  8j  in.  long  and 

2  in.  broad,  bluish-purple  with  fine  deli- 
cate deep  bine  veins.  The  obovate  styles 
are  white  with  triangular  reddiah- purple 
create. 

Culture  de,  as  for  'Bearded  Irises,' 
p.  917.  This  species  may  be  grown  under 
exactly  the  same  couditiona  as  /.  gvr- 
manica.     It  is  perfectly  hardy. 


the 
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having  creeping  rootetocka  imd  leaves 
like  I.  tatiwna,  uid  flowers  almoBt  m 
large  as  in  that  species.  Falle  obovate 
wiut  a  oonvei  blade,  irregularly  netted 
and  veined  with  dark  leddish  parple- 
brown  on  a  pale  yellow  ground,  and 
bearded  at  the  base  with  dark  purple 
or  blackish  hairs.  Standards  roimdish 
with  bluntly  serrate  edges,  veined  with 
bine  on  a  creamy-white  ground.  Style 
eteomy-white  spotted  or  blotched  with 
reddish -brown. 

Culture  de.  as  above  for  '  Oncocycloe 
Irises,'  p.  918. 

I.  Boismcii.  —  A  dwarf  bnlbons  Iris 
about  1  ft.  bi^,  native  of  the  Geres 
MountaiuB  in  Spain,  with  linear  deeply 
channelled  leaves,  ribbed  on  the  oatside. 
Flowers  in  June,  soUtary,  2-8  in.  across, 
with  fiddle-shaped  horizontally  spreading 
falls  of  rich  red-pnrple,  with  a  dietinot 
golden-yellow  bearded  ridge ;  siandards 
spoon -snaped,  purple  above,  reddish  below. 
Styles  reddish -purple  with  darker  veins. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above  for  '  Bulbous 
Irises,'  p.  917. 

1.  bracteata.— A  distinct  and  interest- 
ing Iris,  native  of  Oregon.  It  has  solitary 
rigid  leaves  1-2  ft.  long,  and  about  ^  in. 
broad,  one  side  being  green,  the  other 
glaucous.  The  angled  flower  stent  is 
shorter  than  the  leaves,  and  furnished 
with  purple  sheathiuD  bracts.  The  large, 
fthnost  pnre  yellow  flowers  have  oblong 
lance-shaped  falls  veined  with  bluiah- 
purple,  the  standards  being  narrow  and 
MncB- shaped.  As  a  rule,  the  body 
colour  changes  to  white  and  the  veins 
to  deep  rose  with  age. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  '  Bearded 
Irises,'  p.  917.  This  species  likes  warm 
positions,  and  may  be  increased  by  divi. 
ding  the  slender  rhizomes. 

I.  caucaaica.  —  A  bulbous  Iris,  native 
of  the  Caucasus  to  Persia,  about  6  in. 
high,  with  4-6  lance-shaped  sickle-like 
leaves.  Flowers  in  February  and  March, 
2-8  in.  across,  pale  yellow  ;  falls  obovate, 
i  in.  brood,  refleied  at  the  upper  portion  ; 
stigmas  broad,  pale  yellow,  with  deltoid 
GTesta.  standards  minute,  spoon-shaped, 
pointed.  The  variety  viajor  is  larger  in 
til  its  parts,  the  ridge  of  the  foils  being 
of  a  deeper  or  orange -yellow,  toothed  or 
even  fruigcd  with  hair-like  processes; 
the  variety  Kharpul  has  about  6  flowers 
sessile  in  the  aills  of  tbe  upper  leaves, 
greenish-yellow,  except  the  central  orange 


ridge  of  the  falls.  The  standards  ore 
larger  than  in  the  type,  bent  vertically 
downwards,  with  edges  sharply  curled  to 
form  a  channel.  I.  attyriaca,  with  white 
flowers,  closely  resembles  I.  oaiicatica. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  '  Bulbous 
Irises,'  p.  917.  J.  caucaaica  and  its  van- 
eties  are  of  more  interest  perhaps  from 
a  botanical  than  a  garden  point  of  view. 

1.  CengialtL — A  pretty  Iris  from  Mt. 
Cengialto,  having  yellow-green  leaves  6-9 
in.  long  and  about  j  in.  broad.  Flowers' 
in  Ma^  and  June,  1-4  on  a  stem  about 
1  ft.  Ugh,  sky-blue  flushed  with  violet, 
the  falls  having  a  thick  stunted  white 
beard  tipped  with  orange.  The  variety 
Loppio  uffers  from  tbe  type  in  having 
blue-green  leaves,  and  rich  deep  blue 
flowers  with  somewhat  longer  and  nar- 
rower segments. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  '  Bearded 
Irises,'  p.  917. 

I.  Channeiris.  — A  pretty  S.  European 
species  4-6  in.  high  with  tufts  of  pale 
green  leaves  about  j  in.  broad.  Flowers 
in  April,  with  oblong  spoon-shaped  (alls 
J  in.  broad,  bright  yellow  tinged  and 
veined  with  brown,  and  having  a  bright 
orange-yellow  beard.  Standards  primrose- 
yellow,  crisped  at  the  edges.  The  variety 
balkana  is  a  taller  and  more  handsome 
plant  with  bright  lilac-purple  flowers; 
olbientU  has  tbe  falls  white  at  the  base, 
veined  with  purple,  bearded  with  white 
and  tipped  with  yellow. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  '  Bearded 
Irises,'  p.  917. 

I.  cretensis.  — A  stemless  species 
native  of  S.E.  Europe,  with  denae  tufts 
of  erect  stiffish  narrow  linear  ribbed 
leaves,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  deep 
lilac  flowers  nestle  in  April  and  May. 
Falls  obovate,  clawed,  beardless,  about  j 
in.  brood,  standards  much  norrower. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  '  Beardless 
Irises,'  p.  917. 

I.  cristftta.  — A  handsome  slender 
species  4  6  in,  high,  native  of  the  Eastern 
United  States,  with  distichous  rosettes  of 
linear  leaves.  Flowers  in  April  and  May, 
rich  omethyst-blue,  with  blunt  obovate 
fails  having  a  yellow  beardless  crest,  and 
beautifully  fringed  edges.  This  is  a  charm- 
ing plant  (or  sunny  sheltered  banks  or 
parts  of  the  rockery  where  it  will  not  be 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  'Beardless 
Irises,'  p.  917. 
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I.  Dantordue  (/.  Bommulleri).  —  A. 
charming  little  bolbona  Iris  about  8  in. 
high,  with  4-Hided  homy-pointed  leavea. 
Flowers  in  Febmory,  Bometimes  earlier, 
bright  golden-yellow  spotted  with  brown  ; 
falls  oblong,  spooa-ahaped  ;  standatds  re- 
duced to  B.  mers  bristle. 

Culture  /tc.  as  above  for  /.  hakeriana 
and  '  Bulbous  IriBes '  generally,  p.  917. 
Grows  well  in  dty  comers  of  the  rockery. 

I.  doi^^loaiAiia. — A  slender  Califomion 
'BEWcies  &-12  in.  high  with  tufti  of  thick 
stiffish  strongly  ribbed  linear  leaves. 
Flowersin  June, soft  yellow,  1^-2  in.  deep; 
falls  obovate,  spoon-shaped,  nandsomely 
Teined  with  bright  lilac-pnrple ;  standards 
shorter,  erect. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above  for  the '  Beardless 
Irises,'  p.  917. 

I.  Dothicl.  — A  nativB  of  N.  India 
(KnmEHin)  with  knotty  and  gnarled  rhi- 
zomes and  tufts  of  yellowish -green  leaves 
about  2  ft.  long  and  i  in.  broad.  The 
solitary  sessile  flowers  appear  in  May 
when  the  leaves  are  only  2-8  in.  long,  the 
full  growth  of  the  leaves  not  being  finished 
till  about  the  end  of  June.  The  nearly 
horizontal  lonce-shaped  falls  are  reddish- 
Utac  above,  with  darker  veins  and  blotches, 
and  a  white  beard  tipped  with  yellow  at 
the  base;  greenish-yellow  beneath,  with  the 
veins  and  olotchea  showing  through.  The 
oblong  ovate  standards  are  about  IJ  in. 
long,  pole  reddish-hlac  with  darker  veins, 
whUe  the  styles  with  triongnlar  orenate 
crests  are  of  &  similar  colour. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above  for  '  Bearded 
Irises,'  p.  917. 

I.  EulefeldL — A  native  of  Eastern 
Turkestan,  about  1  ft.  high,  with  remark, 
ably  glaucous,  sickle-shaped  leaves  1  ft. 
or  more  long.  Flowers  in  May  and  June, 
2  on  a  stem,  reddish -purple  ;  tails  purple 
with  a  long  white  and  bluish-purple  beard ; 
standards  purple  and  reddish-purple,  with 
a  yellowish  claw. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  '  Bearded 
Irises,'  p.  917. 

I.  filifoliA  {Xiphion  fiti/oliv/ni).^  A. 
native  of  S.  Spain  and  N.  Africa,  resem- 
blin{^  I.  Xiphium  in  bulb  and  foliage, 
and  having  slender  roundish  stems,  12-18 
in.  high,  with  6  or  more  filiform  leaves, 
over  a  foot  long,  the  outer  ones  mottled 
with  purple.  Flowers  about  the  end  of 
June,  bright  deep  purple,  spotted  with 
block,  and  having  a  patch  oi  orange  on 


the  blade  of  the  large  oblong,  fiddle- 
shaped  fall. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  the  '  Bnlbona 
Irises,'  p.  917,  May  bo  grown  in  ordinary 
garden  soil  in  worm  sheltered  spots. 

I.  fiaTcsceoB.— A  native  of  E.  Europe 
and  W.  Asia,  2-8  ft.  high,  with  the  habit 
and  foliage  of  I.  germanica.  Flowers  in 
May,  lemon-yellow,  about  2  in.  deep;  &dls 
obovate  wedge-shaped,  about  1}  in.  broad, 
bearded  with  orange-yellow  and  veined  at 
the  base  with  purple-brown ;  standards 
erect,  obovate. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above  for  the  '  Bearded 
Irises,'  p.  917.    Increased  by  division  and 

I.  florentiiM  (Floreniint  Iru).  —  A 
splendid  and  well  -  known  S.  European 
species,  with  thick,  fieshy,  creeping  rool- 
stocks,  tufts  of  glaucous  eword-luce  leaves, 
and  flattish  flower  stems,  2--S  ft.  high. 
Flowers  in  May  and  June,  B-fi  in.  deep, 
whitish,  tinged  with  pale  lavender,  and 
having  a  bright  yellow  beard  on  the  Ula. 
The  flowers  exhale  a  sweet  odour  like  tliat 
of  Violets,  and  in  the  variety  aibieana  are 
almost  pure  white. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  the  '  Bearded 
Irises,'  p.  017,  and  I.  germanica. 

1,  fc^idissima  {Fetid  Qladioiti ; 
Roast  Beef  Plant).— A  beautiful  British 
species,  with  somewhat  flattened  flower- 
stems,  2-8  ft.  high,  and  firm,  deep  green, 
sword-shaped  leaves.  Flowers  from  May 
to  July,  usually  purple,  at  bluish-lilac, 
2-8  in.  deep.  There  ia  a  variety  with 
pretty  variegated  foliage,  striped  with 
ivory-white  unes,  which  looks  particularly 
handsome  in  spring. 

Culture  dc.  as  aDove  for  the '  Beardless 
Irises,'  p.  917.  The  Oladwin  flourishes 
in  moist  and  partially  shaded  places  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  and  in  the  autumn 
is  rendered  remarkable  by  ilB  bursted 
pods  of  orange -scarlet  seeds. 

I.  fosteriana.  —  A  pretty  bolbous  Iris, 
about  1  ft.  high,  native  of  Afghanistan,  with 
slender  elongated  bulbs,  having  fleshy 
roots  and  linear  leaves,  not  nnlike  tho« 
of  the  Spanish  Iris  (J.  Xiphium),  but 
much  striped  on  the  outsiae.  Flowers 
in  March,  about  2  in.  across,  with  yellow 
foils  and  styles,  but  reddish  -  purple 
standards. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  'Bulbous 
Irises,'  p.  917.  This  species  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  grow;  according  to  Sir  M.  Foater 
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tk  moderatelj  stiff  soil  suits  it  bast.  It 
should  be  hept  M  dry  as  possible  in  winter, 
and  hot  in  stunmer.  It  must  be  sheltered 
from  winds  and  kept  free  from  the  roots  of 
trees  and  shmbs. 

I.  fatn.— A  United  States  Flag,  2-8  ft. 
high,  with  bright  green,  narrow,  sword- 
shaped  leaves.  Flowers  in  Jnne,  bright 
oopper;  brown,  3-8  in.  deep,  the  oblong 
clawed  tolls  having  a  reddish-brown 
down  on  the  keeL 

Culture  ifc.  as  above  for  '  Beardless 
Irises,'  p.  917.  Increased  by  division  of 
the  rootstocks.  Orowa  well  in  ordinary 
soil  in  moist  sitnationB  near  lakes,  ponds 
Ao. 

I.  fmnosa  (Kipliion  AnckeTi).~A 
Syrian  species  related  to  I.  lindjarenrit, 
m>ni  which  it  differs  in  having  shorter 
and  relatively  broader  leaves,  and  in 
the  stem  bearing  8-10  greenish -yellow 
flowers,  with  a  more  or  less  smoky  tint, 
In  April.  Scarcely  ornamental  enough 
for  tne  flower  garden,  but  interesting  in 
botanical  collectiona. 

Culture  <te.  as  above  tor  '  Bulbous 
Irises,'  p.  917.  This  species  ia  also  known 
as  I.  euprta, 

I.  GateaL  —  A  handsome  Oncocyclns 
Iris,  native  of  Armenia,  resembling  /. 
tutiana,  but  having  a  more  compact  rhi- 
zome, and  shorter,  narrower,  and  deeper 
green  foliage.  The  flower  stem  is  tsJIer, 
1^-  2  ft.,  and  the  individual  blooms  (which 
appear  in  Jnne)  larger,  of  a  soft  delicate 
grey — the  result  of  very  thin  dear  veins 
and  minute  purple  dots  on  a  creamy- white 
ground,  the  dots  predominating  on  the 
curved  convex  fkll  4  in.  across,  and  the 
veins  on  the  large  ronndisb  standard  5  in. 
or  more  aorose.  The  hairs  on  the  claw 
beneath  the  grey  or  brownish  style 
flecked  with  dark  pnrple  ore  erowded  into 
B  difluse  beard.  The  ripe  capsule  is  often 
6  in.  long.  As  the  flowers  do  not  stand 
even  gentle  winds  well,  the  plants  should 
be  sheltered  as  mnoh  as  possible. 

Cvtture  Jc.  as  above  tor  *  Oncocyolus 
Irises,'  p.  916. 

I.  gennanlca  {Common  or  German 
Flag].  —  'IhU  well-known  and  orna- 
mental Iris  from  Central  and  S.  Europe 
is  more  generally  cultivated  than  any 
other.  It  has  a  thick  fleshy  creeping  root- 
Stock,  tofts  of  glaucous  sword-like  leavea, 
and  flower  stems  2-8  ft.  high,  bearing 
many  large  fragrant  and  elegant  purple 


and  lilae  blossoms  in  Hay  and  Jane ;  the 
falls  have  a  oonspicnoua  yellow  beard  on 
a  whitish  ground  veined  with  brown. 

Ctilttire  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  flourishes  in  ordmary  soil,  and  in 
any  situation,  but  prefers  partially  shaded 
to  very  sunny  spots  as  the  flowers  retain 
their  freshneas  for  a  longer  period.  There 
are  many  forms  cultivated  in  gardens,  all 
beantifnl  and  eaidly  grown,  the  best  being 
alba,  white;  atropurpurea,  deep  reddish- 
purple  ;  gritea,  white  veined  and  netted 
with  lilac  ;  major,  large,  bine  and  purpie ; 
Agnei,  pale  lavender  and  blue ;  Arlcquin, 
brown  and  black  ;  Argui,  violet ;  Calypso, 
white  streaked  with  purple ;  Canary 
Bird,  yellow;  Lavra,  pale  yellow  and 
deep  purple  ;  hucrelia,  porcelain,  striped 
purple;  Othello,  yellow  and  violet; 
Sappiw,  golden-yellow  and  bright  bine 
Ae.  They  are  all  easily  increased  in  early 
autumn  or  early  spring  by  dividing  the 
rootatocka  and  replantmg  and  watering 
into  rich  garden  soil.  There  is  a  form  of 
the  German  Iris  called  ntpaUriHi,  but  it 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  bulboos 
Irie  nepalemie,  a  quite  distinct  plant 
described  below,  p.  927. 

I.  g;raminea,— A  pretty  beordleBs  Iris, 
native  of  Central  and  Soothem  Europe, 
with  solid  2-edged  stems  about  9  in.  high, 
and  tufts  of  linear  grassy  leaves  12-18  in. 
long,  and  much  overtopping  tl^e  flowers. 
The  latter  ore  sUghtly  fragrant,  and 
produced  in  May  and  June,  bright  lilac- 
purple  in  colour,  1^-2  in.  deep,  the 
roundish  falls  being  veined  with  bluiah- 
purple  on  a  white  ground. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above  for  'Beardless 
Irisea,'  p.  917.  Thia  apeciea  likes  a  rich 
moist  soil  in  warm  situations,  and  may  be 
increased  by  division.  There  are  a  tew 
varieties  in  cnltivatiou,  such  as  lampro- 
pkylla  and  latifolia. 

I.  Grant-DufG.  —  A  pretty  species, 
native  of  the  Holy  Land,  recognised  by 
its  bluish  glaucous  -  green  leaves  and 
snlphur-yellow  flowers. 

Culture  <fc.  ss  above  for  the  '  Bearded 
Irises,'  p.  917.  It  is  easily  grown  in 
ordinary  soil,  and  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  common  Oennan  Flag. 

I.  guldenatadtlona  (/.  kalopliila 
{PaUat) ;  I.  ilmogyne). — A  beardless  Iris 
native  of  Siberia  with  stout  flower  stems 
about  two  ft.  high,  and  firm  sharp- pointed 
sword-like  leaves.  Flowers  in  June,  2  in. 
deep;  falls  white  with  an  orange  base; 
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BtandRrds  pure  white  with  a  yellow  keel 
and  margin.  There  is  an  aunoat  pnra 
vhile  varietj,  aUia,  and  a  bine  one  called 
eieruUa. 

CuUure  tie.  as  above  for  '  Beardless 
Irises,'  p.  917.  Ordinary  garden  soiL  In- 
creased by  division  of  the  rhizomes. 

I.  UelenK. — A  lovely  Caucasian  Iris, 
with  large  flowers  having  bright  lilao 
standards,  and  purple  blu  veined  with 
black,  and  having  a  velvety  black  blotch 
at  the  base.  This  may  be  a  form  of 
I.  iberica. 

Culture  (tc.  as  above  for  '  OneooycluB 
Irises,'  p.  918. 

I.  hexagouB. — A  native  of  the  South 
United  States  with  deeply  forked  leafy 
■stems,  8-4  ft.  high,  and  sword-shaped 
leaves  2-8  ft.  long  and  over  an  inch  wide. 
Flowers  in  April  and  May,  8-4  in.  deep, 
pale  or  deep  lilac,  with  spaon-Hhaped 
standards  and  obovate  clawed  fidls. 
Closely  related  to  this  species  is  the  Japa- 
nese /.  albo-purpurea,  which  has  wlute 
Sowers  spotted  with  purple. 

Culture  dtc.  as  above  for  '  Bearded 
Irises,'  p.  917.  Ordinary  soiL  Increased 
by  division. 

I.  heylamliaiuL  —  A  rare  Oncocyolus 
Iris,  native  of  Mesopotamia.  It  is  near 
7.  Sari,  bat  the  foliage  is  somewhat 
narrower,  and  the  flower  stem  more  com- 
pletely clothed  with  clasping  leaves. 
Both  fall  and  standard  are  marked  with 
brown-violet  or  black-purple  reins,  on  a 
dingy  white  ground,  wie  purple  hue  not 
being  so  prominent  as  in  J.  Sari,  and  the 
white  ground  coming  more  to  the  front. 
The  beard  on  the  fall  is  white,  more  or 
less  tinged  with  yellow. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  '  Oncocyclus 
Irises,'  p.  918. 

I.  hookeriana. — A  Bengalese  Iris  with 
rather  fleshy  rhizomea  and  yellowish- 
green  leaves  about  a  foot  long  and  nearly 
an  inch  broad  appearing  with  the  flowers. 
The  flower  stems  are  shorter  than  the 
leaves,  and  bear  two  flowers.  Falls 
obovate  lance-shaped,  IJ  in.  long,  densely 
bearded  with  white  hairs  tipped  with 
orange,  and  bluish-purple  wiUi  darker 
blotches.  The  narrow  obovate  standards 
about  j  in.  long  ore  bluish -purple,  while 
the  concave  Blyles  with  triangular  serrate 
crests  are  reddish -pmrple. 

Culture  dc.  as  aoove  for  '  Bearded 
Irises,'  p.  917. 


I.  hybrida  (J.  ofRoma).— Under  thit 
name  come  a  laixe  number  of  garden 
Irises  which  have  been  derived  probably 
by  hybridising  and  cross-breeding  I.  ger- 


other  BpeeisB.  The  sword-li 
afoot  or  more  long.  The  large  flowws 
appear  in  June,  and  usually  have  whitish, 
pale  b'loc,  and  generally  pale  coloured 
standards,  and  deeper  coloured  falls  (lilac, 
purple  Ac.)  with  a  oright  yellow  beard  on 
a  white  ground,  and  variously  blotched 
and  striped. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  '  Bearded 
Irises,'  p.  017.  These  hybrid  or  gardoi 
Irises  are  among  the  showiest  and  most 
easily  grown  pluite.  They  are  perfecUy 
hardy,  with  a  vigorous  constitution 
capable  of  resisting  wet  or  drought,  and 
produce  large  numbers  of  blosBoms,  cmn- 
prising  all  shades  of  blue,  lilac,  violMi 
yellow  and  brown,  and  passing  from  pan 
white  to  the  deepest  purple.  Por  the  de- 
coration of  beds  and  borders,  margins  ot 
shrubberies,  edges  of  lakes,  ponds  Ac.  they 
are  uneqnalled  when  in  bloom. 

I.  iberica.  —  A  strikingly  handaonM 
Oncocyclus  Iris,  native  of  the  Cancssos, 
with  a  compact  rhizome  and  sickle-shaped 
leaves  4-6  in.  long.  Flowers  in  Hay,  5-6 
in.  deep,  with  large  brood  incurved 
standards,  pale  lilac  in  colour,  distinctly 
lined  and  speckled  with  purple ;  falls 
roundish  oreamy-white  with  blaok-parple 
blotches  and  a  conspicuous  deep  velvety 
blackish-purple  blotdi  at  the  base.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  variation  in  the  oolonr  of 
the  flowers,  but  all  forme  are  very  hand- 
some. That  known  as  ochracea  has  rich 
orange  faUs  tinged  with  brown,  and 
standards  nearly  pmre  white.  BelU  has 
dark  lilac  standards.  Sir  Michael  Foster 
mentions  a  charming  variety  in  which  the 
standards  are  a  pure  dead  white  with  only 
a  few  hardly  visible  black-purple  >T°^ 
around  the  base  of  the  claw ;  the  fiJl  is 
marked  with  a  thick  irregular  network  of 
ohocolate-brown,  while  the  '  signal '  of 
patch  at  the  base  is  deep  crimson,  the 
style  being  almost  black.  The  form 
known  as  Van  Bouttei  is  a  natural 
hybrid  between  I.  iierica  and  I.  tuaiaiul 
and  has  been  reproduced  artificially  by  Sir 
M.  Foster,  who  has  also  succeeded  in 
obtaining  hybrids  between  I.  iberiea  and 
paradoxa,  lupina,  Meda,  Chamairi*  ite, 
I.  iierica  and  its  fbrms  are  grown  to  per- 
fection by  that  veteran  horticulturist,  Mr. 
Geo.  F.  Wilson,  of  Weybridge. 
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Culture  Sc.  as  above  for  '  OuodcjoIhb 
Iris«B,'  p.  916. 

I.  jnuce*  (/.  vmb&rhit;  I.  mourt- 
taniea). — A  graceful  bnlboQB  Iris,  native 
of  S.  Italj  and  Spain,  and  N.  Africa,  with 
rotuidieh  bulbs  and  slender  mHh-like 
leaves  about  1  ft.  long,  appearing  late  in 
autumn.  Flowers  in  June  and  July,  very 
fragrant,  and  of  a  rich  golden- yellow ;  the 
falls  are  broadlv  fiddle-shaped,  and  much 
larger  than  the  oblanceolate  notched 
■tandaide.  The  variety  pallida  is  a  soft 
oacary-yellow,  and  nurmdiea  is  lemon- 
eolonred. 

CuUare  Ac.  as  above  for  'BulbouE 
Irisee,'  p.  917.  This  epeciea  and  ite  varie 
ties  are  best  grown  in  rich  light  soil  in 
warm  dry  sitnations.  The  flowers  are 
ezoellent  for  cutting,  and  valnable  on 
accoonl  of  their  delicious  frnftrance. 

I.  kolpakowskyana.  —  A  pretty  Iris 
from  Torkestan,  with  round  netted  bulbs 
and  linear  channelled  leaves  thickened  at 
the  edges.  Flowers  in  March,  fragrant, 
the  oblong  l&noe-Bhaped  falls  presenting 
■  beautifiu  contrast  of  rich  red-purple  and 
bright  golden-yellow  with  broken  purple 
veins,  the  oblong  standards  being  [ttle 
Ulae  or  purple. 

Culture  Ac.  bb  above  reeommended  for 
'Bulbous  Irises,'  p.  917.  This  is  a  very 
difficnlt  Iris  to  grow,  as  the  imported  bulbs 
mostly  die  after  the  first  year.  Perhaps  if 
treated  like  the  Onoocyelus  Irises  (p.  QIB) 
there  woold  be  a  chance  of  success. 

I.  Korolkowi— A  native  of  Turkestan 
1-li  ft.  high,  with  linear  glaucous  leaves 
and  large  whitish  flowers  tinged  with 
brown  and  copiotuly  veined  with  a  deeper 
colonrj  &Ub  oblong,  bearded;  standards 
rather  broader,  erect.  The  variety  con- 
color  has  beaotifol  bright  lilac-purple 
flowers ;  leicJitliniana  has  handsome 
ereamy  -  white  flowers  marked  with  a 
blookish-pnrple  blotch  at  the  base  of  the 
&11b  ;  wno§a  has  gieyish-lilae  flowere  dis- 
tinctly veined  wi&  purple ;  and  violacea 
violet  or  pnco'Colonred  flowere  with  darker 

CuUure  rfc.  as  above  for  'Bulbous 
Iriaee,'  p.  917.  Qrowa  best  in  light  worm 
and  drj^sh  soil,  and  shonld  be  protected 
from  wet  in  winter. 

I.  kumooaenaia  (I.  leingiana;  I.kmgi. 
jWtn;  I.  tigrina).  —  A  native  of  the 
Western  Himalayas,  at  on  elevation  of 
obont  11,500  ft.    Ithas  stont  short  creep- 


ing rootetooks  and  tnfts  of  leaves  B-9  in. 
long,  and  about  j  in.  broad.  Flowers  in 
May,  2-8  in.  deep,  with  dark  Ulae  foils, 
motUed  with  paler  lilac  and  having  a 
white  and  yellcw  beard,  standards  paler 
in  colour. 

Culture  dc.  as  i^ve  for  '  Bearded 
Irises,'  p.  017. 

I.  lacustria.  —  A  beautiful  and  free- 
growing  N.  American  Iris  with  creeping 
rootstoeks  and  charming  sky-bine  flowers 
produced  to  early  spring,  and  often  again 
m  autumn. 

CuUure  and  Propagation.— It  flour- 
ishes in  sandy  soil  in  open  sunny  situa- 
tions, and  may  be  increased  by  division  in 
autumn  or  spring. 

I,  iKvigEU  (/,  Ki»mpferri).~-Japamtte 
ini.— This  remarkable  species,  native  of 
Siberia  and  Japan,  has  the  largest  flowers 
in  the  genus,  and  is  better  known  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  I.  Ktempftri. 
It  grows  about  2  ft.  high,  with  solid 
glaucous  flower  stems,  and  pale  green 
weakishsword-shapedleavee.  Theblooms 
which  appear  in  June  and  July  are  very 
variable  in  size  and  colour,  sometimea 
meaauring  8-10  in,  aeross.  In  the  wild 
type  the  large  roundish  falls  are  violet- 
blue,  with  a  bright  yellow  blotch  at  the 
base,  and  the  much  smaller  oblong  obovate 
standards  are  usually  of  a  much  paler 
blue.  There  are  in  cultivation,  however, 
a  great  number  of  varieties  with  pure 
white,  lilac,  magenta,  purple,  and  other 
shades  of  colour,  aU  more  or  less  constant 
in  the  yellow  blotch  at  the  base  of  the 
fells.  There  are  varieties  in  which  the 
colour  becomes  streaked  or  blotched,  but 
thev  ore  not  so  ornamental  as  those  with 
a  clear  uniform  colour.  There  are  also 
double -flowered  forms  not  bo  desirable  as 
the  others. 

Culture  tvnd  Propagation. — I.  Itevi- 
gata  and  its  varieties  ore  not  difficult 
to  grow.  They  rejoice  in  a  moist  peaty 
loam,  although  in  a  wild  state  they  ore 
found  in  boggy  and  even  slightly  sub- 
merged soils.  Worm,  sunny,  or  not  too 
shady  positions  by  the  banks  of  streams, 
lakes,  ponds  Ac.  suit  the  plants  perhaps 
better  than  any  other,  and  when  grown 
in  large  masses  they  are  very  effective. 
The  pliuits  may  be  increased  by  carefol  di- 
vision of  the  rootstoeks  in  autumn.  Seede 
majr  also  be  saved  and  sown  in  early 
wrmg  in  pots  or  pans  in  cold  frames. 
'Aie  young  plants  may  be  transplanted  to 
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their  permanent  positiona  about  Bept- 
ember,  &nd  will  flower  the  following  jeu. 
From  seeds  most  of  the  fine  forms  in 
cultivation  have  been  derived.  After 
flowering  the  stems  shonld  be  cut  down 
immediately  (unless  seeds  are  required) 
so  as  to  throw  all  the  vigour  to  the 
plants  for  next  season.  Every  spring  a 
large  number  of  rootstoeks  of  tliis  speeies 
are  imported  direct  from  Japan,  ana  find 
«  more  or  less  ready  sole. 

I.  Leichtlini  (J.  va^a).— A  pretty  species, 
native  of  Turkestan,  with  creeping  root- 
stocks  and  erect  slender  sharp-pointed 
narrow  sword-like  leaves.  Flowers  yel- 
lowish, purple  and  brownish-red,  with 
broadly  lance-shaped  standards,  and  oho- 
vate  spoon'sfaaped  falls  having  a  bluish- 
white  beard. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above  for  'Bearded 
Irises,'  p.  917.  Ordinary  garden  soil. 
Increased  by  division. 

I.  longipetaU. — A  Califorman  niecies 
2-8  ft.  high,  with  narrow  sword-like  loaves 
12-18  in.  long.  Flowers  in  June  and 
July,  2-8  in.  deep,  bright  lilac,  with  obo- 
vate  falls,  having  a  bright  yellow  keel  and 
violet  veins  on  a  white  ground. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above  for  '  Bearded 
Irises,'  p.  917. 

1.  Lorteti.  —A  very  handsome  Onco- 
cyclas  Iris,  native  of  S.  Lebanon,  resem- 
bling I.  Sari,  I.  Gateii,  sjid  I.  lutiana, 
with  aword-ahaped  leaves  and  very  large 
flowers,  very  variable  in  colour.  The 
Standards  are  pale  pink  or  dehoate  rose 
veined  with  purple,  the  Calls  bein^  pale 
blue  or  lavender  covered  with  cnmaon 
spots,  and  a  deep  crimson  or  blackish- 
purple  blotch  at  the  base.  Other  forms 
may  have  creamy  -  yellow  falls  heavily 
spotted  with  pnrptc,  and  almost  pure 
white  or  pale  violet  standards  distinctly 
but  very  thinly  veined  with  violet. 

Cuiture  (fc,  ft«  above  for  '  OncooTcluB 
Irises,'  p.  918.  When  well  grown  this  is 
a  most  attractive  Iris,  and  its  inclination 
to  vary  a  good  deal  in  colour  is  a  great 
point  in  its  favour  from  a  garden  point  of 
view. 

I.  lupina  (Wolfs  Ear  Iru).  —  A  very 
distinct  and  handsome  Oncocyclus  Iris, 
native  of  Armenia  and  Central  Asia 
Minor,  intermediate  between  I.  iberica 
and  J.  tu-riajia.  It  has  compact  rhizomes 
and  somewhat  variable  hickle-like  leaves 
about  9  in.  long.     Flowers  in  May  and 


June,  borne  singly  on  stems  2-6  in.  bi^ 
with  a  very  distinct  colonr,  the  reaolt  of 
brownish-red  veins  on  a  ereamj-yeUow 
or  greenish-yellow  ground,  the  red  of  the 
veins  often  mergiiw  into  deep  daric  purple, 
the  broad  lance-shaped  fiuls  having  a 
triangular  blotch  of  very  dork,  ahnost 
blackish -purple  in  front  of  a  diftiae 
yellow  beard  at  the  base.  The  broad  ellip- 
tic standards  are  usually  much  deeper  in 
colour  than  the  falls,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  variation  in  the  ground  colour, 
it  being  sometimes  nearly  a  pure  bririit 
yellow. 

Culture  ifc,  as  above  for  '  Oncoeydns 
IriseB.'  p.  916. 

I,  luteacens. — A  South  European  Iris 
with  slightly  glaucous  sword-like  leaves, 
and  large  handsome  flowers  prodnoed  in 
May  on  round  glaucous  unbranohed  stems. 
Falls  pole  yellow,  tinged  and  veined  wiUi 
parple-brown,  and  bavin;;  a  bright  yeUow 
beard;  standards  broader,  primrose-yellow, 
suddenly  narrowed  to  a  claw.  The  variety 
StalelUx  is  a  handsome  plant  about  1  ft 
high,  with  pale  yellowish  flowers  veined 
with  green,  and  bearded  with  bri^t 
yellow. 

Culture  lie.  as  above  for  '  Bearded 
Irisea,'  p.  917.  Ordinary  garden  smL 
Increased  by  division. 

I.  HoriK. — A  pretty  Oncocyclus  Irii 
about  6  inches  high,  from  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  having  rather  slender  com- 
pact rhizomes  and  foliage  like  that  of 
J.  iberina  but  narrower  and  less  distinctly 
siekte-ahaped.  The  flowers  are  smeller 
than  those  of  I.  iberica,  and  of  a  uniform 
lilac  colour,  marked  with  deeper  eoloured 
veins  and  having  a  deep,  dark  purple 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  &U,  &e  claw  of 
which  is  beset  with  deep  purple  hairs 
orowded  in  the  middle.  Tina  species  was 
first  called  Helena,  bnt  that  noma  had 
been  previously  given  to  another  plant 
from  the  Caucasus  referred  to  ^love. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above  for  '  Oncocyelu 
Irises,'  p.  918. 

I.  Meda.— A  handsome  Persian  Iris  of 
the  Oncocyclus  group  with  small  slender 
compact  rhizomes,  and  very  narrow  ere«l 
— not  sickle-ahaped — leaves.  The  flowere 
in  the  typical  species  have  pale  liTtF, 
narrow  pointed  falls  with  a  dense  yellow 
beard  and  a  deep  purple  blotch  at  tJie  base, 
while  the  standards  are  of  a  paler  lil4e 
colour.  The  oolour  in  cultivated  speci- 
mens varies  somewhat,  and    it    is    not 
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unusual  to  meet  with  flowers  having  & 

Seenish'yeUow  ^nnd,  the  falls  having 
ick  purple  vems,  toA  the  Btondsrds 
brown  ones,  while  the  style  is  spotted 
with  brown. 

Culture  tic.  as  above  tor  '  OncooyoluH 
Irises,'  p.  flI8. 

I.  MilesL — A  HimslAyan  specieB  about 
8  ft.  high  with  pole  green,  tapering,  eword- 
shaped  leaves  lj-2  ft.  long,  and  three  or 
foar  olnsters  of  large  bright  lilac  flowers 
borne  in  May  and  June  on  Htems  about 
8  ft.  high,  the  fells  having  deeper  lilac 
veins  radiating  from  the  yellow  base. 

Culture  lie.  oi  above  for  '  Bearded 
Irises,'  p.  917.  This  species  flonriahcs  in 
light  rich  Boil  in  warm  aheltered  spots. 

1.  missouriensis  (/.  tolTHMana). — An 
attractive  Iris,  native  of  the  Kooky 
MonntainB,  with  tufts  of  linear  tapering 
leaves  about  1  ft.  long.  Flowers  in  May, 
large,  pale  bluish-lilac  veined  with  pnrple, 
the  Ealle  being  fiuntlj  stained  with  yellow 
towards  the  tnee. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  '  Beardless 
Irises,'  p.  917.  Orowa  well  in  good  garden 
BoU,  and  is  useful  for  cutting. 

I.  Honnieri — A  large  and  handsome 
beardless  Iris,  native  of  Crete,  with  erect 
lance- shaped  leaves  about  2  ft.  long. 
Flowers  in  June  and  July,  in  cloeters  on 
stout  roundish  stems  8-4  ft.  hi£[h,  emitting 
a  sweet  fragrance  and  being  bright  lemon- 
yellow  in  colour,  the  roundish  faila  being 
sometimes  edged  with  white. 

Culture  and  Propagation,  —  This 
species  flourishes  in  moist  situations  near 
ponds,  streams,  lakes  Ac.,  and  may  be 
easily  increased  by  division  or  seeds. 

I.  neglectA.  —  A  handsome  Iris  of 
unknown  origin  belonging  to  the  ger- 
manica  group.  The  sword-like  leaves 
ore  somewhat  glaucous,  purple  at  the 
base,  and  12-18  in.  long.  The  flowers 
2-8  in.  deep  appear  in  June  on  branched 
stems  li-2  ft.  high,  and  have  bright  lilac 
or  deep  blue  falls  veined  with  purple-red 
on  a  whitish  ground  and  bearded  with 
bright  yellow,  the  standards  being  pale 
lilac.  Many  fine  garden  forms  of  this  ore 
to  be  met  with,  having  various  shades  of 
lavender,  violet,  blue,  and  white,  among 
the  best  being  Alice,  Alvarez,  CamdUon, 
La.  Oracieute,  Prinee  Arthur,  and 
Shirley  Hiiberd,  although  names  are 
really  of  little  consequence. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  '  Bearded 


Irises,'  p.  917.  May  be  grown  and  in- 
creased like  /.  germanica, 

I.  nepalenaia  (I.  decora).— A  diBtinct 
Iris  &-12  in.  high,  native  of  the  mountains 
of  Nepanl,  with  small  rhizomes  covered 
by  a  net  of  fibres,  and  having  white 
fleshy  thong-like  roots,  and  linear  sword- 
shaped,  tapering,  striped  leaves,  attaining 
their  full  length  after  the  blooms  are  over. 
Flowers  1^2  in.  deep,  of  a  delicate  pale 
lavender,  due  to  thin  violet  veins  on  a 
creamy  -  white  ground,  the  lanceolate 
spoon-shaped  hlU  having  a  median  ridge 
of  yellow  hairs  towards  the  base.  The 
flowers  are  very  fleeting;  they  open  in  the 
morning  and  are  over  before  evening, 
and  as  they  are  not  produced  in  great 
abundanee  this  species  is  not  lika^  to 
become  a  popular  garden  plant.  More- 
over it  requires  careful  treatment,  says 
Bir  M.  Foster.  It  has  to  be  supplied  with 
plenty  of  moisture  during  the  summer 
and  kept  very  dry  during  the  winter. 
The  roots  are  best  left  in  the  ground  to 
ripen,  and  if  they  can  be  treated  some- 
what as  recommended  for  the  Oncocyelus 
group,  wotdd  probably  give  good  results. 
The  variety  Letha  from  the  Chin  TTi1|b  in 
Upper  Eunnab  is  a  better  garden  plant. 
It  scarcely  differs  &om  the  type  except  in 
having  aessile  and  deliciousty  &agmit 
flowers,  produced  in  June  and  in  greater 
abundance,  and  of  a  delicate  lavender 
colour,  nestling  at  the  base  of  a  tuft  of 
short  green  leaves.  It  should  be  protected 
from  wet  in  late  autumn  to  help  it  to 
ripen,  but  afterwards  except  fbr  a  alight 
mulching  of  litter  on  top  will  atand  the 
winter  very  welL 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  917. 

I.  ochrolenca  {I.  gigantea).—k  splen- 
did beardless  Iris  of  unknown  origin,  but 
long  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  has 
slender  sword -like  leaves  about  4  ft. 
long,  and  flower  stems  often  6  ft.  high 
bearing  olustors  of  large  ivory-white 
flowers  in  June,  the  roundish- obovate 
falls  having  a  large  yellow  blotch  at  the 

Culture  and  Propagation. — There  are 
several  forma  of  this  species,  some  with 
larger  flowers  than  others.  They  are  all 
easily  grown  in  ordinary  garden  soil  in 
moist  or  dry  places,  and  are  efibctive  in 
borders  and  shrubberieB  when  in  good 
mosses.     Increased  by  division. 
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Weatem  Turkestan  and  Bokh&ra,  re- 
markable for  its  very  large  bulbs,  some- 
times  U  large  as  a  goose's  egg.  The 
flowera,  2-8  in.  across,  are  borne  m  March 
and  April  all  along  the  Btcms,  which  are 
lJ-2  ft.  high,  and  are  bare  in  the  inter- 
nodes  between  the  olaaping  glosB;  green 
leaves,  narrower  and  less  homy  on  the 
margins  than  those  of  I.  eaueoHea,  to 
which  this  s^oiee  is  related.  They  are  of 
a  rich  dazzhng  yellow,  with  or  withont  a 
greenish  tint  or  spot,  the  oblong  refiexed 
falls  being  varionely  spotted,  blotched, 
and  veined  with  violet. 

The  variety  eeeralea  has  pale  bine  or 
lavender  flowers,  the  ridge  of  the  &11 
being  yellow  with  lavender  blotches,  the 
whole  blade  being  sometimes  creamy- 
yellow.  In  the  variety  oeulata  the 
a 'low  flowers  have  blue  blotohes  on  the 
,  and  Unifolia  has  yellow  flowers  and 
extremely  narrow  leaves. 

Cidtiire  rtc.  as  above  for  '  Bolboas 
Irises,"  p.  917.  /.  orehioidet  flonrishes 
best  in  a  rich  stifBsh  rather  than  sandy 
loam,  in  warm  sunny  positions,  and  seems 
to  be  perfectly  hardy. 

I.  pallida.  — A  splendid  Flag  of  the 
germaaiica  type,  native  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  having  tufts  of  sword- 
shaped  leaves  12-18  in.  long.  Flowers  in 
Jnne,  on  etems  2-3  (t.  high,  emitting  a 
sweet  fragrance  like  that  of  orange- 
blossom,  and  varying  in  colour  from 
bright  slaty-lilac  to  deep  lilao-purple,  the 
falls  having  a  bright  yellow  beard  towards 
the  base,  which  is  veined  with  bright  lilac 
on  a  white  gromid.  There  are  several 
fine  garden  forms  of  this  species  having 
various  shades  of  lilac  and  purple  flowers, 
among  the  best  varieties  being  OMttraliat 
Celefte,  Cypriana,  dabtuttiea,  and  Queen 
of  May.  They  are  all  effective,  especially 
when  in  bold  masses,  and  are  readily  in- 
creased by  division. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  '  Bearded 
Irises,'  p.  917. 

I.  paiadoxa. — A  singolar  Oncooyclus 
Iris,  native  of  Western  Persia  and  the 
CauoasuB,  having  slender  compact  rhixomes 
and  few  narrow  short  more  or  less  sickle- 
shaped  leaves.  The  speeifio  name  para- 
doxa  alludes  to  the  great  disproportion 
between  the  small  atrap.ahaped  stout  and 
almost  leathery  fall,  half  an  inch  or  less 
wide,  spreading  boriisontally  and  ending 
in  a  rounded  apex,  while  the  standard 
is  large  roundish  and  erect,  and  delicate 


and  flimsy  in  texture.  In  the  typical 
species  the  standard  is  veined  with  deep 
violet  or  blaish -violet,  the  intervening 
spaces  being  of  a  paler  tint.  0^-er  the 
claw  of  the  standard  and  along  a  median 
streak  the  colour  is  ereamy- white,  densely 
dotted  with  violet.  The  style  is  browniab- 
yellow  with  lines  of  dork  purple  spots. 
Like  other  species  this  varies  a  good  deal 
in  size  and  colour,  ioiaa  varieties  having 
white  or  red-purple  standards,  the  general 
effect  being  very  attractive. 

Cult-are  dc.  as  above  for  '  Onoooyelus 
Irises,'  p,  918. 


j)er*vTMm).— A  charming  little 
Iris,  native  of  Persia  and  the  more  sou- 
thern parts  of  Eastern  and  Central  Asia 
Minor,  sometimes  with  ovoid  bulbs  as 
large  as  a  hen's  egg,  and  linear  lance- 
shaped,  tapering,  more  or  less  arched 
leaves.  Flowers  in  February  and  Haroh, 
2-8  in.  across,  violet -scented,  usually 
borne  singly  on  the  Boarnely  visible  stem, 
but  ocoasionoUy  2-B  flowers  at  a  time. 
The  oblong  spoon-shaped  wavy  &lle  are 
of  a  pale  bluish-green  or  whitish  colour 
with  a  oonapicuouB  and  beardless  bright 
yellow  keel,  in  frunt  of  which  are  blotches 
and  spots  of  deep  almost  black  violet.  The 
yaxiaiy  purpurea  is  almost  entirely  of  a 
dork  reddish- pnnile  colourwith  an  orange 
ridge  on  the  fall,  and  a  deeper  tint  in 
front  Other  varieties  are  light  purple, 
almost  lavender,  yellowish-lilae,  sea-green 
Ac.,  but  all  have  a  coaspicuous  patch  of 
deep  purple-violet  or  even  black  in  front 
of  the  orange  or  yellow  keel.  Differing 
from  all  ordinary  varieties  of  J,  pertica 
is  one  named  Jiaaetoni  by  Sir  Michael 
Foster,  This  variety  is  characterised  by 
having  extremely  sickle-like  leaves  witii 
homy  ridges.  The  fall  is  creamy-iriiite 
in  front  tinged  with  p^reen  and  broken  by 
thick  violet  veins  which,  running  parolld 
to  the  median  violet-dotted  yellow  streak 
on  the  claw,  form  a  conspicuous  violet 
zone  around  the  ridge  on  the  blade.  There 
is  no  patch  of  deep  colour  in  frvnt  as  in 
the  other  forms. 

Culture  and  Propagation,  —  I.  per- 
lico.  and  its  varieties,  (Uthon^  perfectly 
hardy,  require  mild  warmth  when 
blooming,  and  after  growth  is  fin- 
ished the  plants  require  to  be  ripened 
by  heat  and  drought.  A  stifDah  loamy 
soU  seemH  to  suit  them  better  than  a 
sandy  peat  as  usually  recommeDded,  and 
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Alao  wum  atumy  eitoations  sheltered 
from  bleak  winds.  la  wet  dutriots  the 
bolbe  ore  probably  best  lifted  every  year 
when  thorongUy  ripened,  and  if  seeds  are 
saved  they  ehonld  be  eown  at  onoe  in  pots 
under  g^aos. 

I.  pUcata. — A  plant  of  unknown  origin 
2-S  ft.  high,  with  slightly  glanooua  sword- 
like  leaves  12-lB  in.  long,  and  eluBtera  of 
large  fragrant  flowers  produced  in  June 
and  July  i  bile  obovate,  pure  white  in  the 
centre,  veined  with  bright  lilao  at  the 
edges,  and  having  a  yeUow-tipped  beard  ; 
standards  obovate -oblong,  plaited,  pure 
white  edged  with  lilao. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above  for  '  Bearded 
Irises,'  p.  917.  Ordinary  garden  soil. 
May  be  grown  like  gvrmanica,  kybrida, 
and  neglecta. 

I.  Pieadaconis  {YeUowFlag  oiWalar 
Flag). ^ A  well-known  Briti^  apeciee 
found  near  river  banks,  ditches  &c.,  having 
a  stout  creeping  rootstock,  and  glanoous 
sword-shaped  leaves  2-4  ft.  long.  Flowers 
from  May  to  August,  large,  almost  scent- 
less, 6-4  in.  across,  bright  yellow  with  a 
deeper  spot  at  the  base  of  the  &lls  which 
are  veined  with  brown  or  purple.  The 
variety  acoroidei  from  N.  Amerioa  has 
smaller  sulphur -yellow  flowers  than  the 
type.  There  is  a  beanttfbl  variety  in 
which  the  leaves  are  striped  with  ivory- 
white,  as  in  a  form  of  I.  f<xlidit»ima,  and 
another  with  golden-y^ow  stripes,  but 
these  are  much  clearer  and  finer  looking 
in  spring  than  in  summer  and  autumn, 
by  whicD  time  they  have  ueoally  dis- 
appeared. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Any 
moist  ehady  place  will  suit  the  YeUow 
Flags,  which  are  easily  increased  by  divi- 
ding Uie  roots  in  autumn  or  spring. 

I.  pumila. — A  charming  little  Iris  4-5 
in.  high,  from  S.  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
with  tufts  of  slightly  glaucous  sword- 
shaped  leaves.  Flowers  in  April  and  fre- 
quently a  seeond  time  in  autnmn,  home 


purple  or  deep  violet  colour,  Che  reflexed 
foils  having  a  dense  white  beard  at  the 
base,  the  standards  being  usually  paler  in 
oolonr.  There  are  several  forms  of  this 
Iris,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
albtda  —  the  Crimean  Iris  —  greyish- 
white  ;  atm-cterulea,  deep  purple ;  attica, 
yellow  veined  with  brownish-lilac ;  earulea, 
bright  blue  with  yellow  beards ;  ettlettit, 


sky-blue ;  gtacUit,  pure  white  with  bronze 

faUs ;  and  luU»cm»,  bright  yellow. 

Culture  and  PrvpagaHon. — J.  pumiia 
and  its  varieties  make  excellent  edgings 
for  borders  on  account  of  their  bright 
colours  in  spring,  used  mixed  or  in  sepa 
rate  colours,  but  the  beet  effects  are  from 
alternate  colonrs.  For  banks,  slopes,  and 
parts  of  the  rookery  they  are  ^so  valuable, 
and  flourish  in  light  free  soil.  They  may 
be  increased  by  division. 

I.  reticulata  (Netted  Irit). — A  oharm 
ing  Caucasian  Iris  having  ovoid  bulbs 
with  netted  coats  and  4-sided  bomy- 
pointed  narrow  leaves  about  1  ft.  long 
when  foUy  developed.  Flowers  in  Febru- 
ary and  March,  sometimes  even  in 
January  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground, 
and  the  leaves  are  only  a  few  inches  high, 
deep  violet  and  swoetiy  scented,  the  long 
narrow  &11b  having  a  bright  golden  or 
oran^  patch  at  the  base  and  forming  a 
strikmg  contrast  to  the  deep  violet. 

There  are  many  beautiful  forms  of  the 
Netted   Iris,  the  most  distinct  being  the 


(1)  Cyan«a,  a  beautiful  dwarf-growing 
variety  with  flower  stems  scarcely  raised 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  It  has  at- 
tractive bright  blue  flowers  which  should 
be  protected  with  a  hondlight  or  a  sheet 
of  glass,  OS  they  arc  easily  injured  by  the 

(2)  Hittrio,  a  charming  variety,  in 
which  the  leaves  are  1  ft.  or  more  long, 
when  the  flowers  open  from  December  to 
March ;  they  are  bright  bine  blotched  with 
golden-yellow  and  having  deep  purple 
blotches  on  the  blade  of  the  &lls. 

(8)  ?wfrtot|J0«  opens  its  flowers  before 
the  leaves  appear,  and  these  are  eventually 
stouter  and  longer  than  in  any  other  form 
1^  I.  reticulata.  The  flowers  ore  4-6  in. 
across,  usually  of  a  bright  blue,  sometimes 
assuming  a  light  violet  tint ;  the  ridge  of 
the  fall  is  golden-yellow  with  a  white  or 
creamy  zone  outside  veined  and  blotched 
with  violet.  In  warm  situations  the 
flowers  possess  a  distinct  fragrance. 

(4)  Uumilie.—The  flowers  whioh  in 
some  respects  resemble  those  of  I.  baker- 
tana  appear  when  the  leaves  are  a  few 
inches  high  and  are  of  a  rich  red-purple 
colour,  the  fall  having  a  bri^t  orange  or 
yellow  ridge  surrounded  by  a  lone  of 
dense  creamy  -  white  broken  ap  by  dots 
and  veins  of  deep  purple. 

(9)  Erelagei. — This    flowers    rather 

9o 
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earlier  than  the  tj^ ;  the  pUcts  vat?  a 
good  deal  and  the  Dloome  are  sometimes 

Bweet- scented,  and  of  a  more  or  leas  deep 
claret  -  purple  oolonr  with  ({nldsn  -  yellow 
ridges  to  the  (alia. 

(6)  Purpurea.— -TbiB  flowers  abont 
the  same  time  as  Krelagei  when  the 
leaves  are  3-8  in.  long,  and  is  of  a  fine 
deep  reddish -purple,  the  blade  of  the  falls 
being  partionlarly  dark,  and  thnB  forming 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  yellow  ridge. 

(7)  SopAenwutn.— The  flowers  appear 
after  those  of  the  variety  Hittrio  and  be- 
fore those  of  Krelagei,  and  vary  in  colour 
from  a  dark  red-purple  to  a  blue-purple, 
or  to  a  lilac  or  lavender,  the  whole  naving 
a  peculiar  metallic  sheen,  and  the  orange 
ridge  on  the  falls  is  continued  unevenly 
along  the  entire  length. 

Besides  the  above  forms  of  reticulata 
which  are  distinct  not  onlv  in  colour  bnt 
also  in  the  shape  of  the  floral  segmentB, 
there  is  also  a  seedling  form  called  major  or 
ceerulea  having  various  shades  of  pale 
blue;  and  there  are  several  other  variations 
scarcely  meriting  distinctive  names. 

Oatture  and  Propagation.  —  I.  reti- 
culata and  its  varieties  flourish  in  a 
light  free  soil  in  warm  sunny  and  shel- 
tered situations.  When  thoroughly  rip- 
ened the  bulbs  may  be  lifted  and  stored ; 
otherwise,  and  especially  in  wet  seaeons, 
they  are  apt  to  rot  or  become  diseased  in 
the  soil.  Three  or  four  bulbs  in  a  5  in. 
pot  grown  in  a  cold  frame  or  greenhonse 
make  a  beantifut  picture.  When  grown 
outside,  owing  to  the  flowers  appearing  at 
an  unfavourable  period  of  the  year,  it,  is 
advisable  to  have  handlights  or  sheets  of 
glass  ready  to  place  over  the  plants  as  a 
protection  against  drenching  rtuns  or 
severe  frosts. 


tL  —  A  lovely  little 
bulbous  Iris  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Eastern  Buchara  and  Turkestan  at  an 
elevation  of  6000  to  7000  ft.  The  bulbs 
have  numerous  Beehy  and  often  ovoid 
roots,  and  tufts  of  lance-shaped  bluutish 
leaves  about  6  in.  long  and  2  broad.  The 
cessile  solitary  flowera  uaually  appear  in 
March  and  April,  bnt  aometimeB  in  Feb- 
ruary, when  toe  leaves  are  very  short,  or 
even  before  they  have  appeared.  The  pre- 
vailing colour  is  a  combination  of  purale, 
yellow  and  white,  but  is  very  variable, 
and  some  forms  are  of  a  rich  crimson  or 
purple-blue  passing  into  a  dull  or  dingy 
lavender,  while  others  are  nearly  pure  yel- 


low with  a  few  purple  or  violet  markings. 
There  is  also  a  form  with  pore  whita 
flowers  except  for  a  large  blotch  of  deep 
violet  on  the  blade  of  the  Ml. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  grows  well  in  a  fairly  light  BtoL, 
and  is  best  in  warm  sunny  situations 
sheltered  from  violent  winds  which 
damage  the  broad  leaves.  During  the 
sommer  and  early  antumn  months  the 
plants  should  be  kept  dry  so  as  to  thor- 
oughly ripen  their  bulbs. 

I.  rubro-marsinata.  — A  pretty  etem- 
leas  Iris  about  4  in.  high,  native  of 
Scutari,  having  sickle-shaped  leaves,  3-4 
in.  long,  and  in  spring  large  purple  flowers 
with  a  purple  beard. 

Culture  dc,  as  above  for  '  Bearded 
Iriaee,'  p.  917.  Ordinary  soiL  Increased 
by  division  or  seeds. 

I.  nithenka.  ^A  beardless  species 
native  of  E.  Europe  and  Asia,  nith 
linear  ribbed  leaves  mnoh  overtopping 
the  fragrant  flowers  which  are  borne 
singly  in  March  and  April  on  short 
Blender  stems  1-4  in.  high.  The  prevail- 
ing colour  is  lilac-purple,  the  falls  being 
veined  with  white.  The  variety  vio/flcca 
has  violet -coloured  blooms. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above  for  '  Beardless 
Irises,'  p.  917.  Ordinary  aoiL  Increased 
by  division  or  seeds. 

I.  sambudna. — A  native  of  Cenb«l 
Europe,  Asia  Minor  &«.,  with  tnfts  of 
glaucous  leaves  15-18  in.  long,  and 
clasters  of  large  Elder- seen  ted  flowers 
produced  in  May  on  branching  stems 
about  2  fl.  high ;  falls  claret-purple  with 
a  yellow  beard;  atandards  dull  yellow, 
snETused  with  dull  olaret-pnrple. 

Culture  lie.  as  above  for  *  Bearded 
Irises,'  p.  917.  Ordinary  garden  soil. 
Increased  by  division. 

I.  Sari.— A  fine  Oncocyelns  Iris  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  Sar  in  Cilicis. 
The  typical  plant,  which  has  bright  lilac 
flowers,  does  not  appear  to  be  in  culti- 
vation, but  is  represented  by  the  varied 
lurida  which  has  about  6  sword-shap^ 
falcate  somewhat  glaucous  leaves,  about 
6  in.  long  and  ^  in.  brood.  The  Sowers 
are  produced  m  May,  and  very  much 
resemble  those  of  1.  tunana,  but  are 
somewhat  smaller,  and  of  a  soft  violet- 
purple  with  deeper  spots  and  veins,  the 
falls  being  darker  in  colour  than  thr 
roundish  standards  and  having  a  difinse 
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brownish-blaok  beard.  When  the  flowers 
first  open  they  htive  the  general  dark 
ailver-grej  appearance  of  I.  timana,  bat 
the  purple  hue  becomes  more  proDonnced 
with  age.  The  variety  natarene  from 
Palestine  has  the  falls  heavily  veined  with 
rows  of  brownish-pnrple  spots  on  a  pale  or 
Btraw-jellow  ground,  and  a  large  maroon 
blotch  in  the  centre,  while  the  standards 
are  creamj-white  beautifoUy  veined  with 

Cullare  ttc.  as  above  tor  '  Onooeyelas 
Irises,'  p.  916. 

I.  aerotuiK.  —  A.  native  of  the  oal- 
caieous  mountains  near  Jaen  in  Spain. 
According  to  Sir  M.  Foster  it  resembles 
the  Spanish  Iris  {I.  Xiphium)  but  appears 
to  differ  not  only  in  its  very  late  flowering 
in  August  or  Sejptembei,  but  in  being  less 
vigorous,  with  the  upper  leaves  very  thin 
ftnd  awl-like,  in  having  reddish  spatlie- 
valvee,  in  the  flowera  oeing  very  much 
protruded  from  the  spathe- valves,  and 
especially  in  the  fitll  having  an  oblong- 
lanceolate  blade    and    a    narrow    linear 

Culture  de.  ae  above  for  '  Bulbous 
Irises,'  p.  917. 

I.  aetoaa. — A  handsome  Iris,  native  of 
Eastern  Siberia  to  Japan,  and  somewhat 
resembling  I.  aibirica.  The  thin  leaves 
are  about  1  ft.  long  and  i  in.  broad,  and 
the  olustere  of  large  bright  lilac  Sowers  are 

Erodnced  in  Uay  uid  June,  on  stoutish 
ranched  stems  2-8  ft.  high. 

Culture  dc.  as  for  I.  ribirica.  This 
rather  rare  species  may  be  increased  by 
division  and  grown  in  moist  rich  soil 
The  variety  alro-caralea  has  dicker  blue 
flowers  than  the  type. 

I.  aibirica. — A  beautiful  and  fairly 
common  beardless  Iris,  native  of  Central 
and  South  Europe  to  Siberia,  with  tufts  of 
linear  ribbed  leaves  1-2  ft.  long.  Flowers 
in  May  and  June,  borne  2-S  together  on 
simple  or  forked  rounded  hollow  stems, 
l-2i  ft.  high;  they  are  bright  lilac-blue, 
the  falls  being  veined  with  deep  violet  on 
a  paler  ground.  There  are  many  beautiful 
garden  forma  of  this  species,  including 
double- flowered  ones  which  ore  not  par- 
ticularly attractive,  the  white  one,  alha, 
being  one  of  the  most  distinct,  having 
white  flowers  mottled  with  purple. 
Orientalit  diSers  from  the  type  ey  the 
redness  of  its  young  leaves,  shorter  flower- 
stems,  and  deeper  coloured  bat  less  last- 
ing flowers. 


Culture  and  Propagation. — I.  tibiriea 
and  its  forms  ore  easily  grown  in  moist 
soil  near  the  edges  of  lakes,  streams  Ac, 
and  may  be  increased  by  division. 

I.  siiidjarensia. — An  interesting  bulb- 
ous Iris  native  of  Mesopotamia,  having 
very  large  elongated  bulbs  and  fleshy 
roots.  Leaves  6- 10,  long  and  narrowing 
very  gradually  to  a  sharp  point,  bent 
into  a  double  channel,  much  striped  on 
the  outside,  glossy  green  on  the  inside. 
The  flowers  2-4  in.  ocrosa  appear  in 
March  and  April,  and  are  of  a  somewhat 
slaty-blue,  broken  by  the  yellow  ridge  of 
the  fall  and  by  sreenish-Dlne  veins  and 
dots.  They  are  distinctly  fragrant,  with 
an  odour  resembling  Vanilla. 

Culture  a/nd  Propagation.  —  This 
species  requires  similar  treatment  to 
I.  roteTtbackiima. 

I.  SisTTinchiom  (I.  fugax ;  I.  regypUa ; 
J.  $amaritana;  I.  juncifolia  rfc.  rfc). — 
This  distinct  little  bulbous  Iris  about  6  in. 
high,  with  shaggy-coated  roundish  bulbs 
and  arched  linear  pointed  leaves,  is  the 
'  Spanish '  or '  Baibary  Nut '  of  Parkinson. 
It  IS  widely  distributed  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mediterranean  ahorea,  chiefly  the  northern, 
and  is  also  found  from  Asia  Minor  to 
A^haniatan  and  the  Punjanb.  Its  flowers 
appear  in  May  and  June,  but  onforta- 
nately  last  oidy  a  few  hours  when  fully 
expanded.  They  are  often  very  fragrant 
and  vary  in  colour  from  light  blue  to 
reddish  -  purple  with  variable  spot!  and 
veins  on  the  elade  of  the  fall,  which  bears 
a  broad  white  patch  and  a  median 
yellow  streak  often  spotted,  Aniong  the 
various  forms  is  a  wiiite  one  sometimes 
met  with.  The  variety  monophylla  has 
one  leaf  only,  and  small  duU-coloured 
flowers ;  and  w^ricoidet  hoe  much- 
spotted  flowers. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  '  Bulbous 
Irises,'  p.  917.  This  plant  and  its  varieties 
require  a  worm  sunny  and  sheltered 
position  in  tight  dry  soil,  and  are  more 
suitable  for  botanical  collections. 

I.  Sofanuuu — This  is  a  new  species 
from  Lebanon  and  comes  nearest  I.  Sari. 
It  has  a  large  compact  rootstock  and 
relatively  broad  leaves,  10  inches  long  and 
about  aninch  broad.  The  solitary  flowers 
about  4  in.  deep  are  home  on  scapes 
about  10  in.  high.  The  elliptic  foils  have 
a  creamy-white  ground,  hut  this  is  almost 
obscured,  and  they  appear  to  be  blackish- 
puiple  owing  to  thiok-set  blotched  and 
3u3 
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netted  veins  of  deep  pnrple,  with  a  beard 

of  Mattered  d&tk  purple  hoira  on  the  claw 
in  front  of  which  is  a  deep  black  blotoh 
or  '  signal.'  The  ronndiab  Htandords  are 
much  lighter  in  colour  than  the  falls. 
The  white  groundwork  is  covered  with 
thin  purple  forking  veins  and  nuraerons 
purple  spots,  while  the  broad  horizontal 
styles  are  almost  blackish -purple. 

Culture  cfc.  as  above  for  '  OncocycIuB 
Irises,'  p.  918.  This  wiU  doubtless  suc- 
ceed under  the  some  conditions  as  /.  Sari. 

I.  ipium.  —  An  elegant  beardless  Iris 
1-2  ft.  high,  native  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Algeria  &o.  with  ereot  or  spreading  Bword- 
shaped  leaves  about  1  ft.  long.  Flowers 
in  June  and  July,  targe,  in  neortv  sessile 
clusters,  and  of  a  bright  lilac  colour,  the 
fells  h»TOjg  a  bright  yellow  keel  running 
down  the  olaw  which  is  feinUy  streaked 
with  purple  on  a  white  ground-  The 
variety  Momepur  is  really  a  hybrid  be- 
tween this  species  and  I.  Monnieri,  the 
first  syllable  of  each  parent  fonuing  the 
name.  It  is  a  beautiful  form.  The 
variety  Nolha  is  larger  than  the  type, 
and  is  said  to  be  found  wild  in  the  salt 
marshes  of  Siberia.  There  ore  other 
forms,  but  they  all  thrive  and  produce 
plenty  of  blossom  in  ordinary  good  garden 

Culture  Sc.  as  above  for  '  Beardless 
Irises,'  p.  917. 

I.  squalens.— A  very  old  garden  plant, 
native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  with  tufts  of 
glaucous  sword -like  leaves  and  clusters  of 
faintly  Elder-acented  large  flowers  borne 
in  May  and  Jncie,  on  branched  stems  2-S 
ft.  high.  The  obovate  wedge-shaped  falls 
are  bright  lilac-purple,  with  a  conspiouons 
yellow  beard,  while  the  erect  and  rather 
crisped  standards  arc  dnllish  lilac  and 
yellow  or  brownish -yellow. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  garden 
forms  of  this  species  with  a  vast  range  of 
eolour  among  shades  of  lavender,  blue, 
violet,  bronze  yellow,  manve,  primrose, 
golden-yellow,  crimson  &c.  as  in  the 
ggrmaniea,  negUcta,  andpalUda  sections, 
which  they  somewhat  resemble. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  '  Bearded 
Irises,  p.  017.  Tbey  may  all  be  gro^Ti 
easily  and  increased  in  the  same  way  as 

I.  «tenophTlU  (J.  HeJAreicM].— 
A  beautiful  bulbous  Iris,  native  of  the 
Cilicion  Taurus.  It  grows  8-0  in.  high 
and  has  totts  of   grass-like    channelled 


leaves  which  ore  only  2-8  in.  high  when 
the  flowers  appear  in  February  and  March. 
The  blooms  are  8-4  in.  across  and  are  of  i 
Boftmauvy  purple  colour,  the  falls  having 
a  large  triangular  blotch  of  black  velvety 
purple  in  front  of  the  raised  yellow  crest, 
on  each  aide  of  which  are  purplish  spots 
or  blotches. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  '  Bulbone 
Irises,'  p.  917. 

I.  Busiana  [Mourning  Irit).  —  A 
remarkably  handsome  and  at  the  same 
time  singular  Oncocyclus  Iris,  native  of 
the  Levant  and  Asia  Minor.  It  is  12-18 
in.  high,  with  pale  or  yellowish -green, 
stem  -  clasping,  sword  -  like  leaves  about 
1  in.  broad.  The  large  flowers  are  botne 
singly  on  the  stems  in  April,  and  baring 
a  dark  silver-grey  appearanoe,  produced 
by  numerous  veins  and  dots  of  blackiih- 
brown  or  purple  with  a  flush  of  pnrple  or 
lilac  on  a  creamy-white  ground;  the  falls 
have  a  brood  cnshion  of  brownish- blsek 
hairs  near  the  base.  MuhUndorfiana 
is  a  dwarf  form  with  yellow  flowers. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — It  likei 
warm  light  soils  and  requires  treatment 
similar  to  other  Oneooyclus  Irises,  see 
p.  918. 

I.  Snwarowi  {I.  Uneata).—k  curioua 
Iris,  native  of  Turkestan,  with  narrow 
sword-shaped  leaves,  and  greenish  flowen 
veined  widi  bluish-green ;  both  falls  and 
standards  are  elliptic  lance-shaped  ending 
in  a  sharp  point,  the  foils  being  fumistwd 
with  a  blue  beard  from  the  base  to  centre. 

Culture  <te.  as  above  tor'Bulboui 
Irises,'  p.  917. 

I.  Swerti.  —  A  handsome  Iris  of 
unknown  origin  with  glaucous  gvoM< 
shaped  leaves,  and  clusters  of  v«^ 
bagrant  flowers  produced  in  May  and 
June  on  stems  l-lj  ft.  high.  Colonr 
pure  white  slightly  veined  with  lilac,  wa 
edged  with  purple,  the  obovate  onneott 
fiills  being  decorated  with  a  yellow  beard, 
while  the  much  -  crisped  pure  wbiw 
standards  are  keeled  and  edged  with 
P"rplB-  _. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Thii 
species  flourishes  in  ordinary  good  garden 
soil  and  may  lie  increased  by  division- 


high,  native  of  Japan,  with  thin  pale  green 
sword  -  like  leaves  abont  1  ft.  lo"*' 
Flowers  in  May  and  June,  li-2  in.  deep. 
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nanallj  bright  UIm  ;  the  blunt  orUped  faQa 
am  Teised  with  duk  lilu,  the  cUw 
having  a  deeply  launiAted  white  and  IUm 
crest. 

Culture  and  Propa^atwn-—  This  Iris 
gtowB  well  in  light  eoua  in  warm  puts 
of  the  garden  and  maj-  be  increased  by 
divieitm. 

I.  teaAz.—A  handEome  N.  American 
Bpecies  6-12  in.  high,  with  2  linear  leavei 
and  bright  lilac-purple  flowera  2-6  in. 
deep  home  on  slender  Htems  in  May  and 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  flourislieB  in  ordinal^  good  garden 
soil  and  may  be  increased  by  division. 
Should  there  be  any  difficulty  in  growing 
it,  the  plants  are  then  better  erown  in 
pots  plunged  in  ashes  in  a  cold  frame 
nntil  they  become  estabhehed.  In  trans- 
ferring to  the  open  border  it  is  better  to 
break  the  pot  than  run  the  risk  of  breaking 
the  roots,  and  thus  probably  cheek  the 
plants  again. 

I.  tinptaiM. — A  beautiful  bnlbooa  Iris 
native  of  Taugiers,  with  laree  ovoid 
pointed  bulbe  and  the  first  eheauiing  leaf 
often  red,  sometimes  spotted.  Flowers  in 
March  and  April,  6-6  in.  across,  2  on  a 
stem  abont  3  ft.  high,  completely  hidden 
by  the  deeply  channelled  leaves,  which  are 
broad  like  those  of  i.  .nphioidtt,  but  verj' 
glanoous  and  striated  outside.  Falls  light 
or  deep  bine,  or  bluish-purple,  with  deeper 
veins,  and  a  yellow  keel  spreading  into 
a  broad  patch  behind.  Standard^  and 
stylefl  usually  deeper  in  colour  than  thcr 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
onltivation  of  /.  lingitana,  says  Sir  M. 
Foster,  is  peculiarly  difficult  in  this 
country,  at  least  in  most  districts.  The 
plants  start  growth  early,  and  their  re- 
latively broad  ample  fcdiage  is  terribly 
punished  by  winter  storms.  Moreover, 
they  need  genial  moisture  and  more 
decided  warmth  in  early  spring,  just  as 
they  are  preparing  to  flower,  than  they 
obtain  in  most  parts  of  the  oountrj-.  The 
plants  ore  hardy  enough  in  the  sense  that 
they  can,  tmproteoted,  stand  widiout 
ii^ury  even  our  severest  firosts ;  not 
winter  but  cold  cutting  spring  is  their 
enemy;  they  live  but  refuse  to  bloom. 
The  most  suitable  place  for  I.  ItTigitana 
is  at  the  base  of  a  south  wall.  It  has  far 
better  ehanees  of  developing  its  magnifi- 


I.  trojana.~-A  native  of  Troy  about 

8  ft.  high,  with  glaucous -green  sword- 
shaped  leaves  and  sweet-scented  flowers 
borne  on  branching  stems.  The  broadly 
wedge-shaped  falls  areola  bright  purplish- 
violet,  the  base  being  white  with  yellow 
margins  veined  with  coppery  purple. 
The  broadly  elliptic  standards  are  violet, 
and  the  styles  are  bluish-violet  with  broad 
toothed  crests. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  '  Bearded 
^ses,'  p.  917. 

1.  tnberosa  {Hermodaetglat  tuber- 
orue). — Snake't  Head  Irii.~A  distinct 
and  interesting  species,  native  of  both  sides 
of  the  Mediterranean  bea.  It  h  not  a 
bulbous  Iris  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
although  usually  classed  as  such,  as  it  has 
a  tuberous  branched  rootstoclc  like  a  small 
hard  deformed  Potato.  The  leaves  are 
often  very  long,  4-sided,  with  a  homy 
point.  The  flowers,  about  2  in.  across, 
appear  in  March  and  April  on  slender 
hollow  stems  about  1  it.  long,  and  are  of 
a  peculiar  olive-green  colour,  with  dark 
almost  black  velvety  purple  foils,  occasion- 
ally streaked  with  yellow  or  bright  green. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  variation  in  plants 
from  different  localities. 

Cult  are  and  Propagation, — I.tviierota 
should  be  grown  in  the  warmest,  driest, 
and  sunniest  pari  of  the  garden,  and  suc- 
ceeds best  in  a  moderately  light  loam. 
Although  perfectly  hardy  it  is  often  spoiled 
by  the  oold  winds  which  prevail  at  its 
period  of  flowering.  In  suitable  positions 
it  flowers  freely,  and  is  best  left  undis- 
turbed for  8  or  4  years  or  even  more 
when  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Increased 
by  division. 

I.  unpncnUris  (/.  slylota).  —  A  lovely 
beardless  Algerian  Iris  with  a  rhizome  aa 
thick  as  a  man's  finger,  and  tufls  of 
distichous  linear  bright  green  leaves 
equalling  or  over- tofming  the  large  fragrant 
bright  lilac  or  sky-blue  flowers  which  are 
produced  in  January  and  February,  the 
bleakest  period  of  the  year.  There  are 
several  forms  of  this  species,  inclnding 
alba  with  large  white  flowers  and  ipeciota 
with  deep  rich  blue  flowers  veined  with 
white.  There  are  also  forms  known  as 
angiutifolia,  Elitabethx,  gramdifiora, 
UlactTia,  marginata,  pavonia,  and  pur- 
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Culture  and  PTOpagation. — I.  wn^i- 

aularii  (which  is  much  better  known  as 
I.  »tylota)  is  hardy  enough  in  most  parts 
of  the  British  lalanda,  but  owing  to  the 
delicELcy  of  its  beautiful  flowers,  which 
appear  at  the  worst  period  of  the  year,  it 
is  not  likely  to  show  to  advftntage  unless 
the  wet  ean  be  kept  off  the  bloBHoms.  A 
position  sheltered  from  driving  rains 
should  be  chosen  for  the  plantB.  Grown 
in  pots  they  make  eieetlent  displays  in 
greenhouses  and  oonservatories  during  the 
winter;  but  under  a  south  wall,  where 
they  can  have  the  protection  of  a  hand- 
light  or  frame,  they  look  very  handsomo 
and  dower  freely.     Increased  by  division. 

I.  vmriegate.  —  A  very  handsome 
AuBtriati  Iris  of  the  gemtanica  group, 
with  tufts  of  sword'like  leaves  12-18  in. 
long,  purple  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  May 
and  June,  several  on  a  glaucous  stem 
12-18  in.  high ;  falls  oblong,  narrowed  at 
the  base,  deep  claret-brown  with  a  bright 
yellow  beard  and  brown  veins  on  a  yellow 
ground ;  standards  erect,  oblong,  bright 
lemon-yeltow.  There  are  manv  beautifiil 
garden  forms  of  this  epecieshavrng  various 
shades  of  yellow,  bronze  and  purple 
predominating,  although  alba  with  white 
flowers  is  an  exceplioo.  They  may  all  be 
grown  in  masses  m  the  same  way  as  the 
Oerman  Iris. 

I.  lurida  is  closely  related  to  J. 
variegala,  but  has  narrower  leaves  and 
flowers  early  in  April,  and  has  the  upper 
half  of  the  falls  and  standards  of  a  dead 
pnrple  colour. 

/.  tqiialeru  from  a  botanical  point  of 
view  also  comes  very  near  lurida,  and  it 
is  possible  that  many  of  the  forms  under 
I.  hybrida  have  been  derived  from  the 
intercrossing  of  these  forms. 

Cvltnre  i(c.  as  above  tor  'Bearded 
Irises,'  p.  917. 

I.  VartanL — A  curious  little  bulbous 
Iris  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Nazareth, 
with  ovoid  netted  bulbs  and  4-sidcd  homy- 
tipped  leaves  4-  6  in.  long  at  the  time  of 
flowering.  Flowers  8-4  in.  actosB,  ap- 
pearing about  October.  The  predomina- 
ting colour  is  slaty-blue  or  dull  lavender ; 
the  falls  having  a  yellow  or  white  blada 
with  black  dots  on  the  claw. 

Culture  itc.  as  above  for  I.  hakeri- 
ana,  and  '  Bulbous  Irises '  generally.  See 
p  917.  This  species  is  of  botanical  rather 
than  flower-garden  value. 


I.  versicolor.  —  A  beautiful  Beardless 
Iris  from  N.  America  with  rather  ^nooiu 
sword-shaped  leaves  and  clusters  of  large 
claret-purple  flowers  borne  in  May  and 
June  on  forked  roimdieh  atems  1-2  ft. 
high.  The  standards  are  paler  in  colour 
than  the  much  larger  fiills,  which  tit 
beautifully  veined  with  deep  pmple. 
There  is  mnch  variation  in  the  colour 
and  several  forms  exist,  that  knovQ 
as  Ttermetina  having  lilac  standards  tiA 
reddish-lilac  falls  net-veined  with  white- 
Iri*  virginica  is  considered  to  be  a  fom 
of  this,  having  bright  lilac  flowers. 

Culture  ic.  as  above  for  'Beardlee* 
Irises,'  p.  917. 

I.xiphioides(J.an92Ma,'  I.pyreiuuce; 

Xiphion  latifoliwm}. — SnglUk  Irii.—k 
beautiful  Pyrenean  Iris  having  bolbs  with 
brown  coats  which  when  old  become 
more  or  less  shaggy.  The  leaves  are 
stouter  and  broader  than  those  of  tlie 
Spanish  Iris,  and  do    not  (Qipear  until 

Sring.  Flowers  in  July,  of  a  rich  deep 
lie  in  the  wild  type,  with  a  eonspieuoiu 
golden  keel  on  the  rounded  fiddle-shaped 
fal) 

There  we  now  a  large  number  of 
cultivated  forms  of  the  En^ish  Iris,  vary- 
ing in  colour  from  blue  and  through  variom 
hues  of  purple  to  red  and  pure  white.  In 
catalogues  many  distinctive  namee  will 
be  found,  some  ot  the  best  forms  being 
Blancke  FleuT,  La  Svnciriti,  Orimm, 
and  Mout  Blane  among  the  whites,  the 
latter  being  a  particularly  floetonn ;  Anna 
Maria,  Bleu  mourant,  Clio,  Conqneranl, 
■Charles  Dickens,  Cere*,  VOhacurite,»ai 
Nimrod,  among  the  lilac,  blue  and  pniple 
and  violet  shades ;  Matterpieee  and  StK- 
rod,  blackish-purple  ;  Zhike  of  Portland. 
La  Triompkanie,  and  Pe-nelppt,  among 
the  white  and  rose,  or  purple-spotted  sAd 
striped  shades.  There  are  many  other 
names  all  difi'ering  according  to  Uie 
particular  catalogne. 

Culture  and  jTOpoffoiMm.  — English 
Irises  are  excellent  border  flowers,  ud 
have  the  advantage  of  flowering  later  thM 
their  equally  beautiful  relative  the  Spanish 
Iris.  They  flourish  in  ordinary  light 
garden  soil  of  a  more  or  less  sandy  natnn, 
but  like  |denty  of  moisture  during  tha 
period  of  growth.  They  are  b«t  not 
disturbed  for  2  or  3  years,  during  whidi 
time  they  will  have  greatly  increased- 
When  diridad  about  August  or  early  in 
September  the  bulbs  should  be  retOuited 
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aJmoBt  immediately,  aboat  6  in.  apajrt  and 
3-8  in.  deep,  as  they  boob  Bt&rt  into  growth 

I.  Xlpbium  (J.  hUpaniea;  Xiphion 
tnilgare), — Spanith  Irit. — A  charming 
bulbous  Iris  native  of  8.  Europe,  with 
smooth,  brownish,  ovoid  bulbs,  and  linear, 
kUuooub,  awl-shaped  loaves  12-18  in. 
long.  Flowers  in  May  and  June,  tt-4  in. 
across,  variously  coloured  with  shades  of 
purple,  bronze,  and  yellow,  and  having  a 
large  number  of  garden  varieties,  inolud- 
Ing  white  ones.  A  distinct  natural  form 
from  Portugal,  known  as  lutitaniea,  has 
pure  yellow  flowers  with  an  orange  blotch 
on  tb«  fall,  and  is  doubtless  the  progenitor 
of  the  various  yellow  garden  varieties. 
The  form  known  as  '  Tnunderbolt '  is  a 
strong  free-growing  plant  2  ft.  or  more 
high,  having  large  flowers  of  a  peculiar 
bronzy  or  smoky  hue,  produced  by  the 
fusion  of  purple  and  yellow  with  brown. 
The  variety  Jiattandteri  &oni  Algiers  is 
like  the  type,  but  has  very  glaucous  foliage 
and  dead  white  flowers  with  on  orange 
ridge  on  the  fall. 

Culiare      and     Propagaiion Th^ 

Spanish  and  English  Ina  will  not  grow 
verj'  well  under  the  same  treatment. 
The  English  likes  a  fair  amount  of  mois- 
ture at  the  roots  in  summer,  while  the 
Spanish  prefers  a  rathvr  dry  situation. 
Q  iven  such  a  situation  and  fairly  good 
soil,  they  will  flower  profusely  year  after 
year  without  any  trouble.  When  the 
smaller  flowers  begin  to  appear  it  is  a 
sign  that  the  soil  is  becoming  exhausted, 
and  the  balbs  should   be   lifted   and   re- 

Cited  in  fresh  quarters  when  the  foliage 
withered.  As  out  flowers  for  room 
decoration  the  Spanish  Iris  is  excellent. 
Long  before  the  flowers  in  the  Sritish 
Islands  open  out  of  doors,  tons  of '  spears,' 
or  imopened  bloes<»ns,  are  sent  to  the 
London  markets  from  the  south  of  France, 
the  Birieia,  and  the  Channel  Islands. 
These  are  pUoed  in  water  and  stood  in 
the  genial  temperature  of  a  hothouse, 
where  they  open  beautifully  bright  and 
clear  in  a  few  days,  and  ore  then  fit  for 
•ale. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  finest 
garden  forms  of  the  Spanish  Iris,  and  all 
are  worth  growing. 

Adelina  Patti,  deep  bronze ;  Sappho, 
splendid  bronze;  Affnet,  blue,  very  fine; 
Alexander  v.  Humboldt,  deep  blue ;  Por- 
mota,  dorit  bine ;  heonidtu,  dark  violet- 


blue  ;  Louise,  lilao-blue,  vary  large,  extra 
fine ;  AihaUa,  pure  white ;  Blanche 
Superbe,  pore  white,  dwarf;  British 
Queen,  pure  white ;  La  Dame  Blanche, 
pure  white,  dwarf ;  La  Neige,  pure  while, 
large ;  lionl  Blaine,  pore  white,  dwarf ; 
£«Ms  Ghinoise,  ywj  fine  yellow ;  Chryso- 
Urra,  very  fine  bright  yellow ;  Leander 
deep  yellow,  very  large,  scented ;  Omdias, 
dear  pale  yellow ;  Prinees*  Mwu,  yellow 
with  bluish  centre;  WiiHa/m  the  First, 
golden-yellow. 

TIGRIDIA  (TiOEE  Flowkb).  —  A 
genus  of  bulbous  plants  with  few  narrow 
or  broader  and  plaited  leavee.  Flowers 
few  in  a  spathe  with  a  tubeless  concave 
perianth,  having  free  segments,  the  outer 
ones  very  broad,  clawed,  the  inner  ones 
much  smaller,  more  or  less  wavy.  The 
filaments  of  the  8  stamens  are  united  in  a 
cylindrical  tube.     Ovary  S-celled. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Tiger 
Flowers  develop  to  the  best  advantage 
when  grown  in  warm  open  sonny  posi- 
tions protected  by  other  vegetation  from 
cold  cutting  winds,  but  not  shaded  or 
crowded  in  any  way.  A  deep  sandy  loom 
enriched  with  leaf-monld  or  well-rotted 
manure  is  an  excellent  soil  for  them. 
The  snrfiMe  may  receive  a  mulching  of 
cow-monore  when  the  leaves  ore  fairly 
well  developed,  and  during  hot  dry  sum- 
mers frequent  Bookings  with  water  will 
be  beneficial,  eBpeoiolly  about  the  period 
of  blooming. 

Being  natives  of  a  warmer  country 
than  our  own,  the  Tiger  Flowers  ore  not 
strictly  hardy,  although  in  southern 
localities  they  sufier  no  injury  in  bein^ 
left  in  the  ground  during  the  winter,  if 
the  crowns  are  protected  with  a  little 
ashes  or  litter.  The  safest  and  best  plan, 
however,  is  lo  lift  the  bulbH  every  year  at 
the  end  of  October  or  November  when  the 
leaves  have  completely  faded.  The  side 
bulblets  should  be  detached  and  preserved 
and  the  leaves  of  the  old  ones  trimmed 
after  bunches  have  been  made  for  the 
sake  of  tidiness  in  storing.  They  may  be 
kept  in  dry  airy  frost-proof  places  in  the 
some  way  as  Dahlia  roots ;  or,  better  still, 
the  bulbs  may  be  placed  in  layers  and 
covered  with  dry  sand  until  the  time  for 
replanting  comes  round  again,  usually 
trom  the  end  of  March  to  the  beginning 

Tigridias  are  easily  increased  by  the 
separation  of  the  email  bulbs  from  the 
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larxer  ones  when  lifted.  The  smaller 
ones  ehonld  be  grown  by  themselves  the 
fiist  seasoD  until  (hey  hftve  become  good 
flowering  boibB.  Seeds  may  &lso  be  sown 
in  Kpring  OB  hotbeds,  the  seedlings  being 
pricked  out  And  grown  on  in  eentle  heat 
until  Jmie.  They  may  then  be  planted 
out  in  a  specially  prepared  patch  or  grown 
on  in  potE  until  the  following  season. 
Many  of  them  will  flower  the  second 
year,  and  nearly  all  the  third. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  several 
other  species  of  Tigridia,  but  not  hardy 
enough  for  the  outdoor  garden.  The 
plants  described  have  flowers  of  excep- 
tional beauty  and  brilliance,  and  it  is 
rather  aabonishing  that  they  are  not  more 
generally  grown.  Tme,  the  individnal 
flowers  are  not  of  long  duration  :  tiiey 
open  in  the  mom  and  close  in  the  after- 
noon for  ever,  but  each  d^  they  are 
replaced  by  fresh  ones;  when  grown  in 
suitable  sitaations,  the  flowering  period 
may  extend  fcota  July  into  August  and 
even  September, 

T.  PttToniB  {Ferraria  Pavonia ;  F. 
Tigridia). — Peacock  Tiger  Flower.  —  A 
handsome  showy  Mexican  plant  with 
forked  leafy  stems  1-2  ft.  high,  and  lance- 
shaped,  pointed,  plaited  leaves  IQ-IB  in. 
long,  sheathing  at  the  base-  Flowers  in 
summer,  about  6  in.  across,  the  enter  seg- 
ments of  the  perianth  being  broadly  ovate, 
about  3  in.  long,  riolet  at  the  base,  with 
zones  of  yellow  blotched  with  purple  and 
of  a  brilliant  scarlet  at  the  tip ;  the  cupped 
inner  segments  are  much  smaller,  and 
yellow  blotched  with  purple.  There  are 
now  many  olianuing  varieties  of  the  Pea- 
cock Tiger  Flower  grown,  the  best  being 
granilifloTa ,  with  larger  and  more  brilliant 
flowers  than  the  type,  and  its  forms  alba, 
with  a  pearl-white  ground,  conchiflora 
recognised  by  its  yellow  flowers  blotched 
and '  tigered '  with  purple ;  alba  is  a  superb 
form  with  pure  white  and  purple -spotted 
flowers ;  tpecioia  is  somewhat  lue  grandi- 
Jtora  ;  and  Wheeleri  has  very  lai^e  flowers 
of  a  brilliant  red. 

Culture  <to.  as  above. 

T.  PiingleL — -A  native  of  S.  Mexico 
having  small  bulbs  with  spindle-shaped 
roots  and  slender  stems  1-2  fl.  high,  with 
2-3  winged  pkited  leaves.  The  shallow 
oup-like  flowers  are  borne  singly  on  the 
stems  in  July  and  August,  and  are  of  a 


FERRARIA.— A  gemu  of  intereetdng 
dwarf  plants  with  tunicated  bulbs  or 
corms,  sword-like  leaves  and  sevenl 
flowers  in  a  spathe.  The  perianth  is  cup- 
shaped  with  6  spreading  lance-shsped  or 
oblong  segments  often  contracted  dt  tbe 
base,  and  with  wavy  crisped  edges.  Tbe 
8  filaments  are  united  in  a  tube,  and  tbe 
8  stigmas  surmounting  the  linear  cvarr 
are  petal-like  and  fringed. 

r .  nndnlttta.  —  A  distinct  S.  African 
plant  with  branching  flower-stems  and 
equitant  a  word -like  wavy  leaves,  the 
outer  ones  being  about  twice  as  broad  u 
the  inner  ones.  The  peeuliar  greeniah- 
brown  or  dull  plum-coloured  flovers 
with  wavy  sefpicnts,  spotted  with  pui^ 
are  produced  m  March  and  April. 

Culture  and  Prqpajatum.— The  above 
is  the  only  species  grown  out  of  iaoa 
in  warm  sunny  positions  in  light  w^- 
drained  soil-  The  bulbs  ehoold  be  lifted 
in  autumn  like  the  Tigridias,  and  lbs 
plants  may  be  increased  like  them  ^y 
means  of  bulblets  or  offsets,  and  also  by 
seeds  if  any  are  ripened. 

CROCUS.— A  genus  of  well-known 
popular  plants  with  fleshy  oorms  having 
sheathing  flbrous  eoats  and  narrow  slen- 
der linear  channelled  radical  leaves  re- 
curved at  the  mai^ins,  and  appearing  •( 
the  same  time  as  the  flowers  or  after 
them.  Flowers  solitary  with  a  regular 
ftmnel-shaped  perianth,  composed  of  S 
equal  segments.  Stamens  vrith  sbmt  free 
filaments.  Ovary  oblong,  S-celled ;  stig- 
mas more  or  less  cleft  or  fringed. 

About  70  species  of  CrDCueei  have 
been  described,  and  moat  of  them  are  in 
cultivation.  Many,  however,  are  only  to 
be  met  with  in  botanic  gardens,  and  VO 
either  too  delicate  or  too  rare  to  be  gene- 
rally cultivated  out  of  doors  in  the  colder 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Crocases  are  peculiar  inasmndi  W 
they  do  not  all  flower  at  the  same  penM 
of  the  year.  Some  produce  their  bloasomi 
in  the  autumn  from  the  end  of  Angoit 
to  November,  while  others  do  not  blos- 
som until  about  February  and  contijiDB 
to  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  AjW- 
For  this  reason  gsfdeners  have  roo^ 
classified  Crocuses  into  two  ^roufM 
according  to  their  period  of  fioweriog,  m 
follows  ;— 

1.  Sprinff-floweriog  Crocniea.  —Ap- 
pearing at  the  dullest  and  bleakest  lime 
of  ^le  year  Spring  Ctcoases  are  not  un- 
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n&torftlly  great  JaTonritee  iu  the  flower 
garden.  They  may  be  used  in  a  vuiety 
of  waja  with  other  ewly-flowering  bnlba 
lilieSnovdropB(OalanffMM), Spring  Snow- 
6akeB  [Leucojum  vemum),  the  Spring 
Meadow  BafEron  {Bulbocodiwm,  o«mum), 
and  alio  dwarf  early-flowering  plants  like 
the  Winter  Aconite  (Eranlki»  hyemalii), 
either  in  beds,  borders,  groups  &o.  The 
iudividnal  flower*  do  not  last  very  long, 
but  they  are  produeed  in  such  profuion 
that  the  flowering  period  extends  over 
several  weeke. 

CtUtare  and  Propagation. — They  are 
easily  grown  in  light  well-drained  »andj 
loam,  whioh  may  be  enriched  with  a  Uttle 
leaf  mould  or  weU- decomposed  cow- 
niannre,  although  this  is  not  essential  in 
ordinary  good  garden  soil.  The  corms 
shauld  be  planted  in  September  and 
October  to  secure  the  best  results,  but 
planting  is  often  deferred  nntil  aa  late  as 
December,  with  little  injury  to  the  oomiB, 
if  kept  in  a  dry  airy  place  in  the  mean- 
time. The  t>eds  or  borders  may  receive  a 
thin  coating  of  coco-nut  fibre,  which  not 
only  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  bulbs, 
but  also  makes  an  excellent'  background 
for  the  bright  colours  of  the  flowers. 

There  is  little  difBculty  in  increasing 
Crocuses.  The  production  and  separation 
of  the  young  corms  are  so  easy  that  it  is 
scarcely  worUi  while  to  reiae  plants  &am 
B(.'edB.  The  best  time  for  lifting  the  corms 
IS  when  the  leaves  have  completely 
withered.  They  are  then  quite  ripe,  and 
after  the  young  offsets  have  been  detached 
may  be  cleaned  by  separating  them  from 
the  dead  roots,  leaves,  and  shrivelled 
corms  of  the  previous  season.  It  is  some- 
times advised  not  to  distnrb  the  oorms  for 
two  or  three  years,  but  this  is  not  good 
practice,  especially  where  other  plants 
are  grown  on  top,  and  many  corms  are 
destroyed  in  working  the  soil. 

Conns  planted  in  September  and 
October  yi^d  better  and  more  numerous 
ofbete  than  those  planted  later.  When 
seeds  are  used  they  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe  or  very  soon  after  gathering 
in  pots,  pans,  or  cold  frames  or  even  in 
the  open  border  in  nice  light  prepared  soil, 
in  the  latter  case  protecting  them  with 
litter  dnring  the  winter.  The  seeds  will  not 
sprout  ontil  aprinc,  and  will  take  2-8 
yeare  to  produce  nowering  conns.  For 
the  first  two  years  they  are  best  left  in 
the  bed  where  sown.  Aft«rwards  they 
may  be  treated  like  the  old  oorms. 


The  following  is  t 
flowering  Croonses 
AlalavicM. 
Aureat. 
Balanace. 
Bainatiauji. 
Bijtonu. 
Bitiotti. 
Carpetanut. 
Ctvrytanthu*. 
CoTticut. 
Dalmalicut, 
Etni»cae. 
FUUcheri. 
ImperaU. 
KoTolkowi. 


Malyi. 

MinimM. 

Nevadenai*. 

Nudifiorut. 

OUvitri. 

Beticuiaiiu. 

Sieberi. 

Sttllarit. 

Suaveolen*. 

SuaianuM. 

Tomittann  itvnut. 

Vernui. 

VerticoUtr, 

Vitellinut, 


2.  Autumn  -  flowering      Crocnaea.  — 

These  are  quite  aa  hardy  and  ornamental 
as  the  spring- flowering  Crocuses,  but  the 
later  kinds  are  likely  to  become  a  good 
deal  damaged  by  wind  and  rain  unless 
protected  in  pits  or  frames.  The  earlier 
kinds  may  be  nsad  for  the  decoration  of 
beds,  borders,  lawne,  grass  land  ix., 
either  by  themselves  or  in  conionotion 
with  the  Meadow  Saffrons  {fiolchicum) 
ondlily  of  the  Field  (Stemhergia), -which 
flower  at  the  same  period.  They  like 
light,  rich,  well-drained  soil  and  open 
airy  situations,  and  may  be  increased  in 
the  same  way  as  the  spring-flowering 
Crocnses  by  separation  of  the  o&ets  and 

a  seeds  when  ripe.  The  corms  may 
o  be  left  in  the  soil  for  two  or  three 
years  without  disturbance.  The  best  time 
for  planting  autumn  Croouses  is  abont  the 
end  of  July  or  beginning  of  Angust,  and  the 
conns  shonld  not  be  taken  up  until  the 
foliage  has  quite  withered,  say  abont  May. 
^e  following  is  a  list  of  autumn 
Crocuses  described  below : — 
Atturicut.  I   OchroUaeut. 

Canceliatui.  \   Pulchelhit. 

Cluti.  '   SaUjnanni. 

Badriaticus.  Sativut. 

iTidifiorui.  Scharojani. 

KaTduchorum.  i   Spectotut. 

Longijtoriu.  i  Zoitatut. 

Mediut.  I 

C.  aUtavicna. — A  native  of  the  Siber- 
ian monntains  in  Asia  with  grassy  leaves 
abont  1  ft.  long  when  fully  developed. 
Flowers  in  February,  small,  white,  with 
a  amooth  j^ellow  ti^oat,  the  8  onter  seg- 
ments bemg  obfcnred,  freckled  and 
feathered  with  purple  outside.  There  is 
a  variety  white  within,  pale  buff  outside. 
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The  variety  porphyreu»  has  outer  seg- 
ments of  a  bright  clareC-piurple,  the  inner 
ones  being  white. 

Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  937. 

C.  oaturicns. — A  pretty  Spanish  aa- 
tmnual  Ctootu  with  leavea  about  1  ft.  long, 
produced  after  the  flowers.  The  latter 
appear  from  September  to  November,  and 
are  4-5  in.  long,  with  a  violet  bearded 
throat.  The  segments  are  violet  or  pnrple, 
with  a  few  darker  lines  near  the  base,  and 
are  variable  in  colonr  although  lacely 
white.  There  are  several  pretty  forms, 
the  best  being  aMureua,  blue  ;  atrojmr- 
pur«u»,  dark  purple ;  lilacinm,  lilac ; 
valUdaa,  pale  mauve;  and  pwrpurvut, 
bright  purple. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above,  p.  987. 

C.  aureus  (C.  lagenixfivrut ;  C.  maiia- 
cus  (fc). — A  beautiful  old  Crooua,  native 
of  S.E.  Europe,  with  linear  leaves  and 
rich  golden-yellow  flowers  usually  pro- 
duced in  February-  Prom  this  species 
the  oonunon  or  '  Dutch  Yellow '  Crocus  of 
gardens  has  descended,  and  also  numer- 
ous varieties  like  Aucheri,  deep  orange ; 
lacUu*  and  laeticolor,  milky  -  white; 
»ulpkurau  and  ndphureu*  pallidut, 
sulphur-  or  fine  primrose-yellow ;  htleut 
ttnalui  with  8  distinct  black  Hlripes  on 
the  back  of  the  outer  segments,  du;. 

CuUuTe  etc.  as  above,  p.  987. 

C.  BalansK. — A  pretty  Uttle  Crocus, 
uative  of  Western  Asia  Minor,  and 
remarkable  for  its  pear-shaped  corms 
about  1  in.  broad  and  leaves  about  10  in. 
long.  Flowers  in  March,  2-2j  in.  long, 
orange -yellow,  the  outer  surface  fea- 
thered or  tinted  with  brown  or  bronze. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above,  p.  987. 

C.  banaticus  {C.  veluchentis).  — A 
native  of  South  Hungary,  with  leaves 
about  15  in.  long,  having  wide  and  open 
side  channels.  The  beautiful  flowers  ap- 
pear  in  February  and  Marah  and  are  about 
8  in.  long,  with  a  white  throat ;  the  inner 
Begmeuts  are  rich  bright  piarple,  with 
deeper  coloured  markings  near  the  apex, 
and  are  paler  than  the  out«r  ones,  varying 
to  white  or  variegated  with  purple  and 
white.  There  are  several  good  forms  of 
this  species,  such  as  aOnfivnu,  coneolor, 
niveut,  pictvt  and  vw*teofcr. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p-  967. 

C.  Uflorua  {Scotch  or  CUtth  of  Bilver 
Crocut). — A  handsome  Crocus  found  wild 
in   many  parts  of  Italy   and   extending 


eastwards  to  the  Caucasus.    It  has  short 

erect  narrow  leaves   having  a    distinei  i 

white  midrib-    The    flowers   appear  in 
February  and  March  and  vary  in  colour  ' 

from  white  to  a  pale  lavender,  the  outer 
surface    of    the    outer   segments    beiiig  I 

distinctly    feathered    with    pnrple    ana 
yellow  within. 

There  are  many  forms  of  C.  biflorvi, 
Argenteua  is  snowy  white  feathered  with 
black  and  has  conspicuous  bright  orange 
stigmas  ;  etlriatut  rosy-lilac  washed  wilb 
buff ;  Adami  from  the  Caucasus  is  pak 
purple  or  feathered  outside  with  deeper 
veins  ;  minor  is  a  free-flowering  form 
with  lilac  inner  segments,  the  outw  onee 
being  striped  with  purple ;  Petlaloita 
is  a  charming  variety  with  small  while 
and  yellow  flowers,  and  is  a  fomi  of 
nitbiffanua  from  Asia  Minor,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  sufliised  and  speckled  nith 
brown ;  perpunllua  is  excellent  for  edgings 
and  maases,  and  has  an  orange  throat 
and  white  feathered  outer  segmeata; 
uid  the  Hungarian  Weldvni  varies  fiom 
pure  white  to  mauve  stained  with  blne- 
The  variety  Leiehtlini  is  of  more  recent 
origin  and  is  recognised  by  its  white  ai 
pale  purple  sweet-scented  flowers  with 
narrow  lance-shaped  segments. 

Culture  dc.  m  above,  p.  937. 

C.  Biliotti.  —  A  charming  CrocoBi 
native  of  Trebizond,  having  dark  rich 
purple  flowers  in  spring,  with  a  deeper 
coloured  blotch  near  the  throat,  'nie 
anthers  are  yellow,  and  the  stigmsts 
orange. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  987. 

C-  caucellatns.  — A  handsome 
autumnal  Crocus  native  of  Asia  Minor 
with  leaves  about  a  foot  long  appearing 
in  spwg  after  the  blossoms  have  with- 
ered. The  flowers  appear  from  Sep- 
tember to  December  and  ore  4-6  in.  loni; 
with  a  yellow  unbearded  throat.  Th« 
segments  vary  from  white  to  pole  purde 
and  are  aometimea  feathered  with  puipe. 
The  variety  cilicicui  has  lilac  Uowen 
veined  with  purple,  a  form  of  it  ealW 
lilaemu*  has  larger  soft  lilac  striped 
blossoms ;  the  variety  mazziariciu  ts 
white  wiUi  a  bright  golden-orange  throst. 

This  and  other  late-flowering  au- 
tumnal Crocuses  are  charming  in  the 
flower  border,  rockery  or  grass,  but  thar 
beautiful  blooms  are  frequently  spoiled 
by  Dold  drenching  rains  at  Che  end  of  Uis 
year.      Qrown   in   pots   or   cold    frames 
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where  they  oan  be  protected  from  wet 
they  look  very  handioiite. 

Culture  ifc.  a»  above,  p.  9ST. 

C,  CKrpetuiiia. — A  diBtinat  Rpedes 
from   Bpain  and  Portugal  characterised 


aboat  B  in.  lODg. 
Flowara  tram  Febroary  to  April,  about 
S  ID.  long,  with  a  white  unbearded  throat, 
and  segments  varying  from  delicate 
vinous  ■  Ulao  to  white,  darker  on  the 
ma^inB,  the  outer  anrfaoe  HoSnsed  with 
blui^  veina  towards  the  base. 

Culture  <fc.  sb  above,  p.  687. 

C  cfaryaantlios.  —  A  native  of  S.£. 
Europe  with  rich  orange-yeUow  flowera 
which  ue  produced  from  Janoary  to 
Uaroh,  and  require  to  be  protected  from 
heavy  lains.  There  are  several  forms, 
Including  dlfridu  I,  white  with  a  blue  base ; 
Canary  Bird,  rich  canary -yellow,  sweetly 


striped  wiu  crimson -brown ;  earuleteent, 
blnuh  .  tinted ;  and  futeo-tinelut,  clear 
yellow  Huffased  with  brown. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above,  p.  987. 

C.  ClmL — An  autnmn&l  Crocus,  native 
of  Spiun  and  Portugal,  with  leaves  9-10 


December,  8-4  in.  long,  with  a  white 
bearded  throat,  and  ^e  purple  on- 
feathered  segments  deeper  in  colour  near 

Oulture  itc.  ns  above,  p.  987. 

C.  coraicna  (C.  inailarii). — A  rather 
rare  Corsioan  Hpecies  with  leaves  about 
U  in.  long,  having  wide  and  open  lateral 
channels.  Flowers  in  April  2-8  in.  long, 
with  a  white  oi  lilac  unbearded  throat, 
and  pale  ^uiple  segments,  feathered  and 
striped  with  pnrpTe  outside,  and  tinged 
with  bufT.     Stigmata  bright  eoorlct. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above,  p.  987. 

C.  dalmaticus. — A  Dalmatian  Crocus 
with  pear-ehaped  corms  and  leaves  H- 9  in. 
long,  having  a  convex  keel.  Flowers  in 
February  and  March,  about  2  in.  long, 
with  ayeUownnbeardedthroat,  and  pretty 
lilac  segments,  the  outer  ones  shaded  fawn, 
with  a  few  pnrple  veins  at  the  base  or 
delicately  feathered  with  purple.  There 
is  a  pretty  form  called  violaeev;  having 
violet  and  blue  flowers. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  987. 

C  etmacBS. — An  Italian  Crocus  n-ith 
narrow  linear  leaves  having    a    central 


white  band  and  revolnte  edges.  Flower* 
in  Mareh,  3-8  in.  long,  the  tube  striped 
with  lilao  and  the  throat  yellow.  &eg< 
ments  bright  lilac-purple  inside,  the  & 
onter  ones  with  five  liloo  or  purple  stripes 
down  the  book. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  987. 

C.  Fleischeri — A  handsome  Crocus, 
native  of  Western  Asia  Minor,  with  a 
beautifully  netted  yellow  corm  and  leaves 
about  1  ft.  long.  Flowers  in  early  spring, 
about  8  in.  long,  with  a  pale  yellow  un- 
bearded throat,  and  white  linear  lance- 
shi^ied  segments,  the  outer  ones  being 
veined  with  rich  purple. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  987. 

C.  hadriatictis.— A  distinct  autumnal 
Croons  from  the  Oreoion  Archipelago, 
with  leaves  over  1  &,  long,  ciliated  on 
the  margins  and  keel.  Flowers  about 
October,  8-4  in.  long,  with  a  white  or 
purple  bearded  throat,  and  ovate  lance- 
shaped  segments  pure  white  or  purple 
towards  the  base.  The  pretty  variety 
ekrysobelonicuf  has  white  flowers  with  a 
yellow  throat  feathered  at  the  base  with 
reddish  lines. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above,  p.  987. 

C.  Imperati.  — A  very  fine  Italian 
Crocus  with  thick  linear  recurved  leaves 
having  a  distinct  white  line  down  the 
centre.  Flowers  &om  January  to  March, 
sweet-scented,  lilac-purple  inside,  the  outer 
segments  being  marked  with  three  deep 
purple  lines  more  oi  less  feathered.  The 
variety  albidtit  hae  white  &intly  etriped 
flowers;  roteu*  has  flowers  oi  a  dear 
rose  ;  and  jrurpurmi  white  outside,  purple 

Culture  dc.  aa  above,  p.  087. 

C.  iridiflorns  (C  frycontinu*).— Afine 
autumnal  Crocus  troia  the  fianat  and 
Transylvania  producing  in  September  and 
October  its  distinct  flowers.  The  8  larger 
ovate  outer  segments  are  a  clear  nch 
purple,  in  contrast  to  the  8  much  smaller 
pale  lilac  inner  segmeuts.  The  stamens 
have  lilac  filaments  and  orange  anthers, 
while  the  stigmas  are  purple,  a  combina- 
tion that  makes  the  flowers  attractive. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  987. 

C.  Karduchonun.  —  An  Armenian 
Crocus  with  slender  grassy  leaves  1-2  in. 
long,  those  of  the  pretious  year  persisting 
until  the  flowering  period  next  autumn. 
The  flowers  have  a  long  unbearded  peri, 
anth  tube  and  vinous-lilac  segments,  each 
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of  which  IB  veined  with  delicate  purple 
lines  abont  halfwaynp.  The  anthers  and 
atigmata  are  ere Euny- white.  This  HpecieB 
Bomewhat  resembles  C.  eon-atut,  but  the 
flowers  are  smaller,  and  there  are  two 
amall  orange  spots  at  the  base  instead  of 
the  bright  golden  zone. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  987. 

C.  KorolkowL — A  pretty  Bpeeiea  from 
Central  A«ia  with  clusters  of  narrow  linear 
leaves  having  revolute  edges  and  a  distinct 
white  line  down  the  centre.  Flowers  in 
February  and  March,  with  a  brownish 
perianth  tnbe  about  2  in.  long,  and  bright 
yellow  eegmeuts,  the  outer  ones  being 
tinged  with  brown. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above,  p.  987. 

C.  longiflonis.  —  A  beaatifiil  free- 
flowering  autumnal  Crocus,  native  of 
S.  Italy,  Sicily  *c.,  having  leaves  8-9  in. 
long,  appearing  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Bweet- scented    flowers.      The    latter    are 

J  reduced  in  October  and  November,  and 
ave  a  yellow  perianth  tube  about  4  in. 
long,  and  a  slightly  bearded  orange 
throat.  The  Begments  are  of  a  uniform 
pale  vinous-lilac,  yellow  towards  the  base, 
or  feathered  witn  purple.  The  variety 
mcdiui  has  white  flowers. 

Culture  itc.  as  above,  p.  937. 

C.  Malyi.  —  A  very  rare  and  pretty 
species  from  Monte  Vermaz  with  leaves 
over  I  ft.  long  appearing  with  the 
flowers  in  March.  Perianth  tube  yellow, 
about  8  in.  long,  with  a  bearded  orange 
throat.  Segments  white,  orange  near  the 
throat,  Dceasionally  snfFiised  with  vinone- 
pnrple  outside. 

Culture  (tc.  as  above,  p.  987. 

C.  mediua. — A  handsome  autunmal 
Crocuefrom  the  Riviera  with  leaves  about 
1  El.  long,  the  edges  of  the  keel  and 
blade  slightly  cUiated,  the  lateral  channel 
broad  and  open,  and  containing  8  low 
ridges.  FlowersinOctoberandNovember, 
4-5  in.  long,  with  an  unbearded  whitish 
throat  veined  with  purple.  Segments 
bright  purple,  veined  inside  towa^s  the 
base  with  deep  purple,  and  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  bright  scarlet  branched  stigma. 
The  variety  palUdut  has  pale  rosy-lilac 
flowers. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above,  p.  987. 

C.  roiniinns. — A  pretty  little  Corsican 
Croons  with  email  pear-shaped  corms,  and 
deep  rich  purple  flowers  produced  in 
March  and  April,  after  the  leaves  have 


appeared.  The  periuith  tnbe  is  about 
2  in.  long,  with  a  white  or  lilac  beardless 
throat.  The  flowers  are  usually  sufFused 
with  buff  and  veined  with  purple  outdde, 
but  are  oooastonally  white  or  self-purple. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  987. 

C.  nevadensis  (C.  allanticui; 
C.  algerUntii).—A.  native  of  Spain  uid 
Algeria,  flowering  in  January,  with  t 
perianth  lube  2-S  in.  long,  and  a  bearded 
pale  yellow  throat,  and  pede  lilao  or  white 
segments,  variously  featnered  and  vMoed 
with  purple  outside. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above,  p.  987. 

C.  nudiflorna  (C.  fimbriatiii; 
C.  mulUftdve;  C.  pyretueua). — A  hand- 
some autumn  Crocus  native  of  S.W. 
Europe,  but  now  naturalised  in  nieadowi 
in  the  midland  and  northern  eonntiet 
of  En^and.  I^lowers  in  September  and 
October,  pale  bright  purple  or  violet, 
with  a  beardless  throat,  and  a  periaodi 
tube  8-10  in.  long.  There  is  a  white- 
flowered  form  called  dlbut.  The  brovn 
netted  corms  have  creeping  shoots  which 
form  independent  corms  when  the  paieot 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  987. 

C.  ochrolencus— A  beautiful  autnnuisl 
Crocus  from  Asia  Minor  with  leaves 
about  1  ft.  long  appearing  before  the 
flowers.  The  latter  are  produced  &om 
October  to  December,  ajid  have  a  pale 
buff  tube  over  8  in.  long,  and  a  sli^iUy 
bearded  orange  throat.  The  segmenU 
are  creamy  -  white  tinged  with  orange 
towards  tlie  base,  and  if  protected  from 
the  rain  look  very  handsome. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above,  p.  987. 

C.  Olivieri. — A  pretty  species  from 
Greece  with  leaves  appearing  at  the 
same  time  as  the  bright  orange  flowen 
about  March. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  987. 

C.  pulcheUns.— A  handsome  Turkish 
autumn  Crocus  with  narrow,  prominently 
keeled  leaves,  and  large  baaudM  lavender- 
blue  flowers,  with  deeper  veine  and  an 
orange -yellow  throat,  produced  freely 
from  September  to  December. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above,  p.  987. 

C.  reticulatua  (C.  varUgatut).—^ 
pretty  Crocus,  native  of  Central  and  S.^ 
Europe  with  netted  corms  and  channelled 
leaves.  The  flowers  appear  early  m 
March,  and  vary  from  white  to  dewli™- 
the  outer  segments  being  feathered  witb 
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pnrple.  The  anthers  are  oiftnge,  and  the 
itignuw  ore  Korlet.  The  yariety  mtcran- 
thtu  aimpljr  differs  in  having  smaUer 
flowers,  but  it  is  a  native  of  Cilieia. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above,  p.  987. 

C>  SalsmaiuiL — An  aatnnmAl  Crocas 
from  the  8.  of  Spain  and  N.  Africa,  with 

SFominently  keeled  leaves,  12-18  in.  long, 
eveloped  before  the  flowers  in  autamn. 
The  perianth  tube  is  8--4  in.  long,  with  a 
bearded  yellow  throat,  and  vinous  -  lilao 
or  Bometimee  white  segments,  feathered 
with  pnrple  outside. 

Culture  etc.  as  above,  p.  987. 

C.  sativna  (Sa#ron  Cromt). —This 

epeoies  and   its   many   forms   are   found 

from  Ital^  eastwards  to  Kurdistan,  and 

may  be  dtstinguiahed  by  the  rather  large 

f lobular  depreaaed  eorms  and  narrow 
eeled  and  ciliated  leaves.  The  flowers 
appear  from  October  to  early  in  December, 
and  have  a  white  or  purple  oearded  throat' 
and  bright  lilac  segments,  porple  towards 
the  throat  and  suffused  throughout  with 
purple  veins.  The  scarlet  drooping 
stigmata  are  oooasionally  fringed  and 
about  2  in.  long.  The  cultivated  forms 
furnish  the  Saffiron  of  ctHnmerce,  but 
they  never  produce  seed.  Of  the  many 
forms,  those  most  often  seen  are  cart- 
wrightianat,  lilac,  and  its  white  form 
aliua;  Mu^si,  rosy-lilac ;  Hau-tihneckli, 
very  free-flowering  ;  I'allaai,  lilao,  deli- 
cately veined  ;   Taitia,  deep  lilac. 

Culture  tfc.  as  above,  p.  987. 

C.  Scbarojani. — A  distinct  and  hand- 
some Crocus,  native  of  the  Western 
Caucasus,  where  it  grows  wild  at  an 
elevation  of  about  TOGO  ft.  The  flowers 
appear  in  July  and  August  and  are  of  a 
bright  deep  orange -yellow  with  acute 
perianth  Begmente  and  a  8-cleft  stigma. 
The  leaves  appear  after  the  flowers,  and 
persist  until  the  flowering  period  the 
following  year. 

Culture  dr.  aa  above,  p.  987.  This 
Crocus  is  injured  by  lifting  and  storingi 
aa  it  is  nearly  always  in  growth.  If 
lifted  immediately  uter  flowering,  the 
oorma  should  be  replanted  at  once. 

C.  Sieberi  (C  nivali* ;  C.  tublimia\. 
This  species  is  abundant  at  high  eleva- 
tions on  the  Greek  mountains  and  arohi- 
pelago,  and  its  amooth  leaves,  with  open 
unribbed  lateral  channels,  appear  with 
the  flowers  in  Febmuy  and  Muoh.  The 
perianth  la  of  a  nniform  bright  lilac  with 


orange  stamens  and  orange-soarlet  stig- 
mata. The  variety  verncolor  varies  in 
colour  from  white  to  purple,  with  whtto 
and  purple  veins  and  leathering,  and 
always  a  rich  golden-yellow  base. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above,  p.  987. 

C.  ipedoani This  handsome  species 

extends  from  Central  Europe  eastwards 
through  the  Crimea  and  Caucasus  to 
Persia,  and  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  all 
the  antmnnal  Crocuses.  It  has  roundish 
oorms,  and  prominently  keeled  leaves 
appearing  almost  at  the  same  time  as  the 
large  flowers,  which  show  at  the  end  of 
September  and  in  October.  They  are  of 
a  beautifol  bright  lilao  or  bluish-purple, 
striped  inside  with  deeper  pnrple,  and 
havmg  bright  orange  conspicuonsly 
fringed  stigmata  in  the  centre.  The 
variety  traraylnanicut  has  flowers  of  a 
deeper  purple-lilac  than  the  type,  uid 
with  it  is  excellent  for  naturtuising  in 
grass  land. 

Culture  tic.  as  above,  p.  987. 

C.  atellaris,  the  origin  of  which  is 
obacwe,  has  long  been  in  cultivation, 
and  has  been  considered  a  hybrid  between 
aureu$  and  tiitianua,  as  it  combines  the 
characters  of  both  those  species.  It  has 
orange  flowers  distinctly  feathered  with 
bronze  outside,  and  these  appear  in  early 
March,  but  have  never  been  known  to 
mature  seeds. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above,  p.  987. 

C.  suaveolena. — A  fine  Italian  species 
with  leaves  8-S  in.  long  appearing  with 
the  flowers  in  March.  Perianth  tube  8-4 
in.  long  with  a  bright  orancie  beardless 
throat,  and  narrow  lance- shaped  lilac 
segments,  the  outer  surfiue  being  suffused 
with  buff  and  lined  with  purple. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above,  p.  987. 

C.  Mwanns  (C.  rwoluftti).— Cloth  of 
Oold  Crociit. — A  charming  Crocus  from 
the  Crimea  and  Caucasus  with  ciliated 
leaves,  producing  its  deep  orange  flowers 
in  February,  variously  feathered  with 
deep  brown,  occasionally  entirely  orange- 
yellow,  or  evenly '  suffused  with  brown. 
The  orange  anthers  are  twice  as  long  as 
the  orange  filaments,  and  contrast  with 
the  orange- scarlet  stigmata. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above,  p.  987, 

C,  tonuoaflinianiia.  —  A  Dalmatian 
Croons  with  ohonnelled  leaves  9-10  in. 
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long  appearing  with  the  flowers  in  March. 
Perianth  8  in.  or  more  long  with  a  white 
beardloHB  throat  and  pale  sapphire -laven- 
der segmentB,  occasionally  with  a  dark 
bloteb  at  the  apex.  ExaeUent  for  natura- 
lising in  grass.  The  variety  olropur- 
pureut  has  rich  clear  liUc  blossomB ;  and 
pallidui  soft  lihkc. 

Calture  dc.  as  above,  p.  987. 

C.'*trwa(Spring  Crocus). — A  beauti- 
ful and  well-knowD  Crocus  from  the  Pyre- 
nees, Alps  and  Carpathian  Mountains  with 
linear  ohannelled  ribless  leaves  appearing 
at  the  same  time  as  the  flowers  early  in 
February  and  March  in  cultivation,  or  as 
late  as  June  and  July  on  the  mountain  tops 
of  Europe.  They  have  a  bearded  throat, 
and  are  lilac,  violet,  and  white  in  colour, 
but  never  yellow,  and  variously  striped 
with  other  colouis. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

From  this  species  nearly  all  the  garden 
forms  imported  in  such  quantities  from 
Holland  have  been  derived.  They  exhibit 
a  vast  range  of  colour  from  pure  white, 
-through  grey,  lilac,  violet  and  purple, 
many  of  them  being  finely  striped  and 
variegated.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
best  garden  forms-of  the  Spring  Crocus : — 

White  varieties  sometimea  lined  with 

Caroline  ChUJiolnt,  Le  grand-  Con- 
^irant,  Mont  Blanc,  Queen  ViclorUt, 
Beine  Blanche,  Variegalut,  Alfred 
Tennyion,  Oeorgo  Mate,  Lady  Slankope, 
Leueorhynchug  [Phcaaanl'*  Ffa  flier), 
Madame  Marmonl,  Madame  Mina, 
Obovatui. 

Bine,  lilac,  purple,  and  yellow  varietiea 

Album,  Baron  von  Brutww,  Concin- 
nn$,  David  Bizzio,  Emperor,  Ira 
Aldridge,  King  of  Ike  Purples,  La. 
Jiajestaeuse,  LeedH,  Leucottigma, 
Lilaceut  tiiperhut.  Lord  Derby,  Lord 
Falmertton,  L'Uniqiie,  Margol,  Mitt 
Patli,  Ne  plug  «Ura,  Othello,  Pregident 
Grant,  Pnde  of  Albion,  Prince  Albert, 
Burpurea  grandiflora.  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, Sir  Walter  Scott,  Yellow  Mammoth. 

C.  TCrsicolor  (C/rfljrufi*).— A  beau- 
tiful CrocAis  from  the  Maritime  Alps  with 
pear-shaped  corms  and  channelled  and 
ribbed  leaves  8-9  in.  long  when  mature. 
Flowers  in  March,  varying  from  purple 
to  white,  self-coloured,  or  feathered  and 
veined  with  porple  ontaide,  the  inner  and 


outer  series  of  segments  being  similarly 
coloured.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  Cro- 
cuses in  cultivation,  and  many  fine  fonni 
have  arisen  from  it. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above,  p.  987. 

C.  Titellinua.  —  A  Syrian  Crocus  with 
tufts  of  5-S  leaves  appearing  at  the  Bime 
time  as  the  bright  orange  flowers.  The 
coppery  brown  styles  are  cut  into  numer- 
ous slender  branches. 

Calture  tfc.  as  above,  p.  987. 

C.  zonatua. — An  ornamental  and  free- 
flowering  autumnal  Crocus  from  the 
Cilician  mountains  and  Lebanoo.  Tia 
channelled  leaves  about  1  ft.  long  have 
a  white  band  down  the  centre.  The 
flowers  appear  in  September  and  October, 
having  a  pale  buff  perianth  tnbe  sbonl 
8  in.  long,  bearded  bright  yellow  throat, 
and  rosy-lilac  segments,  veined  or  lined 
with  purple  inside,  and  having  bright 
orange  semicircular  spots  or  zones  it 
the  base. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above,  p.  987. 

LIBERTIA.— A  genns  with  8  speciM 
of  pretty  perennials  having  creeping  root- 
stocks  and  tufts  of  equitant  linear  or 
narrowly  sword -shaped,  often  stiSsb 
leaves  more  or  less  prominently  veined. 
Flowers  in  loose  cymes  or  panides, 
having  a  bell-shaped  perianth  with  6  6se 
divisions,  the  8  inner  ones  of  which  are 
larger  than  the  others.  Stameiu  i. 
Ovary  3-celIed,  becoming  a  roundish  S- 
fnrrowed  capsule  when  ripe. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — IiibertiiS 
are  rather  slow-growing  plants,  bat  the.T 
thrive  better  in  rich  sandy  peat  than  in 
loam,  and  may  be  planted  m  bold  muMi 
in  the  warmest  noolts  of  the  roclc  gaidea 
or  in  the  flower  border,  or  on  the  mar|^ 
of  peat-loving  shrubs  like  Bhododendii»it< 
Kalmias  &c.  They  are  fairly  hardy  in 
the  milder  parts  of  the  kingdom,  bat  it  i< 
wise  to  give  them  a  little  protection  in 
winter  from  severe  frosts  by  mesne  of 
litter,  bracken  &c.,  or  haodlights.  They 
ore  best  increased  in  spring  as  growth  le 
commencing  afresh  by  very  carefiillj 
dividing  the  tnfls  with  a  sharp  knifs. 
Seeds  may  also  be  sown  when  ripe  in  cold 
frames  or  greenhouses,  but  it  is  a  long 
time  before  they  produce  flowering  plant*. 

L.  formosa.  ~  A  beautiful  ChiHsn 
perennial  1-2  ft.  high,  with  deep  gi«n 
sword-shaped  leaves  which  retaui  tbsir 
colour  well  during  the  winter  months 
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Flowers  in  Maj,  pure  white,  opening 
enocassively  from  the  bottom  of  the  truu 
dpwardi. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  is  the 
best  of  the  Liberties,  bnt  the  following 
mfty  abo  be  associated  with  it  as  they 
resemble  it  in  appeanuioe :  L.  grandijtora, 
from  New  Zealand,  abont  S  ft.  high,  with 
white  flowers,  and  L.  ixioidea,  also  from 
New  Zealand,  2-4  ft.  high,  with  white 
flowers  and  pale  yellow  Btamena. 

SISYHINCHIUM  (Bi.nE.BTED 
Grass;  Bttsh  Lilt;  Satin  Flower). — A 
genus  of  perennial  plants  with  short  root- 
stocks  and  fibrous  roots,  and  stems  equally 
or  slightly  thickened  at  the  base.  Leaves 
radioal  or  clustered  linear  ronndish  or 
more  or  less  sword-like,  always  narrow. 
Flowers  sevcrsJ  in  a  spathe,  the  perianth 
having  nearly  equal  obovate  or  oblong 
lobes.  Filaments  united  In  a  tnbe,  or 
rarely  free  at  the  base. 

Iliere  are  about  50  species  in  this 
genus,  all  natives  of  tro^cal  and  sub- 
tropical America.  S.  angutlifoUum  has 
become  naturalised  in  the  bogs  of 
Western  Ireland  and  produces  its  small 
pale  blue  flowers  in  July  and  August. 

S.  g^randiflonmi  {Spring  Bell).^k 
beautifiil  perennial  with  a  somewhat 
creeping  rootstoek,  and  erect  broadly 
linear  striated  leaves  6-8  in.  long,  sheath- 
ing at  the  base.  Flowers  in  May  and 
June,  2  in  a  spathe  on  stems  about  as 
high  as  the  leaves.  Perianth  dark  purple, 
striated  or  white  in  the  variety  album, 
the  segments  being  obcordate. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
species  described  above  is  the  only  one 
worth  growing  in  the  outdoor  flower  gar- 
den. It  is  a  petty  plant  for  the  rockery 
or  garden,  and  should  be  grown  in  mosses 
to  produce  a  good  efleot.  It  flourishes  in 
light  peaty  soil  or  sandy  loam,  and  may 
be  increased  by  dividing  the  rootstooka  in 
early  spring. 

Itobartia  or  Someria  aurantiaca  is 
a  pretty  bulbous  plant  closely  related  to 
the  SiH.vrinchiums.  It  is  a  native  of  b. 
Africa  and  producvB  numerous  rich  orange- 
red  or  yellow  blossoms  in  siimn:ier,  but  is 
rather  too  tender  for  general  outdoor  cul- 
tivation. In  the  mildest  parts  it  may 
grow  well  with  protection  in  winter.  It 
is  increased  by  division  in  autumn. 

SCHIZOSTYLIS  (Crmbon  Flao  ; 
Kaffik  Lilt). — A  small  genus  of  South 
African  perennials  with  clustered  stems 


on  a  rootatoch  or  slightly  thickened  at  the 
base  and  linear  or  narrowly  sword-shaped 
leaves.  Flowers  sessile  in  the  spathes, 
with  a  slender  perianth  tube  and  equal 
oblong  or  ovate  spreading  lobes.  Fila- 
mente  free. 

S.  cocduea. — A  handsome  Gladiolus- 
like plant  2-8  ft.  high,  native  of  CaSraria, 
having  long  sheathing  sword. like  leaves, 
those  from  the  base  being  longest,  the 
upper  ones  farming  bracts.  The  flowers 
appear  late  in  September,  October  and 
November,  about  10-14  on  a  2-ranked 
spike,  each  one  about  2  in.  across  and  of 
a  bright  crimson- scarlet  colour  with  con- 
spicuous yellow  anthers. 

Culture  and  Propagation. —Owing  to 
its  free-flowering  properties  this  species  is 
excellent  for  cut  bloom  late  in  the  year. 
It  prefers  light  rich  moist  soil  composed 
of  loam,  peat  and  leaf  mould,  and  during 
hot  summers  should  be  well  drenched  with 
water  frequently.  Warm  sheltered  places 
against  a  south  wall  or  fence  suit  it  best, 
but  the  flowers  should  be  protected  from 
frost  by  lights.  Grown  in  pots  this  plant 
makes  a  useful  ornament  for  the  green- 
honse  late  in  the  j'ear.  It  is  increased  by 
dividing  the  rootstocks  and  replanting 
them  in  spring  about  9  in.  apart.  Seeds 
-may  also  be  sown  in  spring  in  cold  frames 
in  the  soil  mentioned,  and  the  seedlings 

rked  out  and  grown  on  in  the  frames 
the  first  year,  after  which  they  may 
be  planted  out. 

DIERAHA.— A  genus  with  3  or  8 
species  of  plants  with  fibrous.coated 
bulbs,  long  narrow  sword-shsped  leaves, 
and  flowers  in  terminal  panicles. 
Perianth  funnel-shaped  with  6  nearly 
equal  erect  or  gpreadmg  lobes.  Stamens 
attached  at  the  base  of  the  tube.  Ovary 
S'Celled,  becoming  a  mcmbrauous  many- 
seeded  capsule  when  ripe, 

D.  pnlcherrima  (Sp/ira^s  pulrher- 
rima).  —  A  beautifiil  South  African 
perennial  8-6  ft.  high,  with  sword-shaped 
leaves,  and  tough  slsnder  flower  stems 
which  bear  numerous  funnol  -  shaped 
flowers  graeetuUy  drooping  from  thread- 
like stalks.  The  blossoms  nro  usuallv 
blood-red  in  colour,  but  there  are  form's 
with  white  and  pale  red  tints,  some  being 
prettily  striped.  The  flowering  period  is 
usually  about  September  and  October,  so 
that  the  blooms  are  sometimes  ininred  bv 
front. 

Culture     and     Propagation.  — TliiB 
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pUnt  is  much  better  known  im  g*rdens 
tmdec  the  name  of  Sparaxis,  but  as  it 
difierB  in  many  respects  from  those  plants 
it  is  now  separated  from  that  genus.  It 
floumhes  in  dryish  sandy  toam  in  warm 
sheltered  positions,  and  can  be  consid- 
ered hardy  only  in  the  most  fatvourable 
parts  of  the  kinedom.  When  grown  in 
bold  masses  in  the  border  or  in  a  thin 
shmbbery,  it  is  not  only  beautiful  but 
very  graceftil  as  it  sways  gently  in  the 
breeze.  The  general  aulture  and  treat- 
ment ore  the  same  oa  recommended  below 
for  the  Ixias.  The  plants  may  bo 
inereased  by  oRsets  from  the  old  bulbs 
when  the  leaves  have  withered.  D, 
ptmduta,  which  prodoceB  lilac  blossoms 
with  deeper  veins  in  June  and  July,  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

IXIA.— A  genus  of  beantiful  B.  African 
perennials  ivtthsmooth  or  fibrous  timicated 
bulbs  or  comiB  and  erect  strongly  veined 
sword-shaped  leaves.  ^'lowers  in  simple 
or  branched  spikes,  with  a  fiinnel  or  salver- 
shaped  perianth  having  a  short  slender  or 
loDgish  tube,  and  almost  equal,  more  or 
less  spreading,  often  nearly  rotate  lobes. 
Filaments  short,  free  or  united  at  the 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Most  of 
the  Ixias  haveapecnlJareleganoe  of  growth 
and  flower,  but  unfortunately  are  some- 
what too  tender  for  outdoor  cultivation  in 
most  parts  oi  the  British  Islands.  In  the 
south  of  England  and  Ireland  they  succeed 
very  well,  and  in  less  favoured  parts  with 
a  little  attention  and  protection.  They 
produce  masses  ofattractive  flowers  whi<di 
are  very  usefiil  for  catting,  and  will  retain 
their  freshness  for  a  considerable  time  in 
water.  The  bnds  in  this  state  will  also 
expand  very  well. 

Foe  outdoor  .cultivation  thecormsinay 
be  planted  between  November  and  January 
about  8  in.  deep,  on  raised  beds  of  light 
loamy  weU-drained  soO.  At  planting  time 
a  handful  of  coarse  sand  may  be  placed 
over  and  around  each  bulb.  The  position 
chosen  should  be  a  warm  sunny  one 
protected  as  &r  as  possible  from  the  cold 
east  and  northerly  winds.  A  covering  of 
straw  or  litter,  fern  &c.  during  the  winter 
is  advisable  as  a  protection  against  fro«t, 
but  it  should  be  removed  as  early  as 
possible  about  March,  when  the  leaves 
are  developing.  Stiff  heavy  wet  soils  xee 
fatal  to  Ixias,  hence  the  necessity  of  li^t 
free  and  well-drained  soils. 


There  are  wveral  varieties  now  in 
cultivation,  and  thoy  are  all  very  aimilM' 
in  habit  and  foliage,  reaching  a  heigtit  of 
I'S  ft.  Among  the  best  natural  speciM 
(many  of  which  were  formerly  csiled 
Marphuria)  may  be  mentioned  eapillaru, 
flesh  colour  or  lilac;  hybrida.  while: 
taactilata,  orange,  spotted  at  the  bus: 
odorata,  yellow,  sweet-scented ;  pattta, 
pink  :  speciota  or  craUroidea,  deep  red; 
and  viridiflora,  a  remarkable  speeiea  with 
masses  of  beautifttl  soft  sea-green  floiren 
with  a  brilliant  sinning  black  blotch  at  the 
baee  or  rather  in  the  cantre. 

From  these  liave  been  derived  vm* 
beautiihl  garden  fomu  to  which  variciu 
fancy  names  have  been  given  by  th* 
growers. 

LAPEYROUSIA.  —  A  gentu  wi^ 
about  20  species  of  perennials  'iih 
fibrous  -  coated  conns  or  bulbs,  from 
which  spring  a  few  sword-like  plaited 
leaves.  Flowers  with  a  funnel-  or  uearlv 
salver-shaped  perianth  having  sprcadinil 
and  almost  equal  lobes.  Stsvum 
attached  to  the  throat.  Ovary  S-celled, 
becoming  a  ronndish  or  ovoid  capenie 
when  ripe. 

L.  cnienta  (AnomathKa  mimia\.^ 
An  attractive  South  African  species  6  1£ 
in.  high,  with  rather  large  roundish 
corms  or  bulbs,  and  Bword-shaped  hixw 
leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are  cf  > 
beautiful  deep  crimson  n-ith  a  deeper 
coloured  blotch  on  the  base  of  each  of  tlie 
8  la^^r  and  lower  segments,  a{^iesr  ic 
summer  and  aiitnmn  in  loose  clnstcni  a. 
the  ends  of  the  slender  stems,  acd  uv 
very  effective  when  the  plants  are  gtowc 
in  bold  masses. 

Culture  and  Prqpnffafwn.  -  Thii 
plant  may  be  grown  in  the  same  wsv  us 
the  Ixias  referred  to  above,  but  it  hv  * 
somewhat  hardier  constitution.  Il  liliM 
warm  sunny  positions  and  sandy  io«n 
and  leaf  soil.  The  corms  should  be 
planted  about  6  in.  deep  as  a  protcclioQ 
against  frost,  and  they  should  be  pnv 
tected  from  cold  and  heavy  winter  r»in' 
which  are  ininriouB.  Propagation  i^ 
most  eafflly  effected  by  separating  the  oS- 
sets  after  the  flowers  and  Icarea  have 
withered ;  seeds  may  also  be  sown  in  pflt^ 
in  cold  blames  when  ripe,  and  the  follc- 
ing  year  four  or  five  yonng  bnlbs  may 
be  grown  on  in  each  pot  until  they  am 
a  good  olomp  for  planting  in  the  of*^ 
b<^er. 
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WATSOHIA  (BuoLi  Lilt).  —  A 
fienna  of  beantiful  8.  AMoui  pluiU  with 
libroaB-ooaited  bulbs  or  conns,  and  often 
(aUsteniB,  whh  long  stiffiah  ribbed  iword- 
like  leavaa,  &nd  long  mmple  or  alightlj 
bronohed  spikM  of  flowere.  Perianth  tube 
slender  ftt  the  base,  curved  or  reonrved, 
apreading  above  into  nearly  eqn^  ovate 
oolong  or  l&noe-efakped  lobes.  Filaments 
ftee,  rather  Ions. 

CidtuT«  and  Propagation. — From  the 
Thames  Valley  eonuiwards,  uid  in  mild 
western  distriots,  the  Bugle  Lilies  may 
be  regarded  U  hardy  out  of  doors.  They 
like  a  rich  sandy  loam  with  a  little  peat  or 
leaf  mould,  and  require  perfect  drainage 
and  warm  sunn;  positions  with  a  more 
ot  less  southern  aspect.  They  Sower  well 
and  look  very  handsome.  Increase  is 
generally  effeoted  by  •eparation  of  the 
oAets  from  the  oorma,  or  by  seedH  sown 
in  cold  frames  in  spring,  and  grown  on 
for  a  ooqple  of  years.  Tne  oorms  naay  be 
lifted  when  the  foliage  has  withered,  or 
tfaey  may  be  left  In  the  soil  for  two  or 
three  years  without  disturbanae.  When 
at  rest  the  soil  should  be  kept  dry  and 
proteotftd  from  heavy  r^ns  in  winter. 

W.  Uerimna  {Antholyta  Meriand). 
A  beantiful  species  1-2  ft.  high  with 
thiek  lanoe  -  diaped  sword  -  like  muoh 
striated  leaves  and  spikes  of  somewhat 
salver-shaped  Sowers,  purple  or  scarlet  in 
eolour,  prodnoed  in  Mayand  Jtme.  There 
are  several  fine  forms  of  this,  including 
eoecmea,  a  splendid  variety  with  scarlet 
flowere ;  iridifolia,  white,  on  apikea  about 
8  ft.  high ;  and  roieo-alba,  pink  and 
white. 

Culture  do,  as  above. 

Wi  roSM  {Oladwlut  pyramidalut). 
This  beantiful  plant  resembles  a  madioloi 
in  growth.  In  July  and  August  it  pro- 
dneee  Its  crowded  pyramidal  spikes  of 
beantiful  rosy  somewhat  bell-shaped 
flowers  each  about  2  in.  long,  iasning  tmm 
purple  spathes. 

The  above  are  the  best  known  species, 
bnt  others  might  be  grown  with  them, 
sueh  as  angutta  and  britrifolia,  both  with 
scarlet  flowers ;  denaijlora,  rosy-red ;  and 
kvmilii,  soft  rose.  A  few  years  ago  a 
eharming  and  large-flowered  white  variety 
of  angutta  appeared  under  the  name  of 
Ard^rnei.  It  is  a  glorious  plant  with 
masses  of  clear  snowy-white  flowers,  but, 
except  in  the  mUdest  parts  of  the  eomitry 


perhaps,  ia  too  tender  fbr  outdoor  cnltlva- 
tion. 

Cultun  dc,  as  above, 

BABIANA  (Baboon  Boot).— Agenus 
ot  beantiful  plants  with  fibrona-ooated 
bulba  or  eorms  and  stiffish  plaited  narrow 
leaves.  Flowere  in  dense  spikes,  having 
a  fimnel-shaped  perianth  with  a  straight 
long,  or  rarely  short,  tube  and  mote  or 
teas  equal  or  nneqnal  and  si^eading  lobes. 
Filaments  free. 

Culture  and   Propagation Many 

of  the  Babianas  have  fragrant  blosaoms 
with  rich  and  brilliant  colours  that  make 
them  very  desirable  border  plants.  In 
height    and    foliage   they    are    all    very 


greenhouse  decoration,  but  if  treated  as 
recommended  fbr  Iiias  at  p.  944  they  m^ 
be  suooesafnlly  grown  ont  of  doors.  As 
may  be  seen  from  their  proximity  to  Ixia 
in  this  work,  they  are  nearly  related,  not 
only  botanioally,  but  also  in  their  re- 
quiremenlB.  The  best  Babianas  to  grow 
are  duticha,  with  pale  bine  flowers 
Boented  like  Hyacinths;  pUeala,  with 
violet-blue  flowers  emitting  a  very  fra- 
grant Clove -Carnation-like  perfiune;  Wn- 
gent,  a  handsome  form  with  irregular 
gaping  soarlet  flowers;  ttriela,  with  8 
outer  segments  white,  and  S  inner  ones 
lilao-blue  with  a  dark  blotch  at  the  base  ; 
its  variety  angutlifolia,  baa  fragrant 
bright  blue  flowers  tinged  with  piu  in 
the  tube ;  the  variety  rubro-cyanea  has 
beantiful  flowers  2  in.  or  more  across,  the 
upper  portion  of  the  perianth  being 
brilliant  blue,  the  lower  portion  deep 
crimson  forming  a  central  zone ;  the 
variety  ta^hurea  (also  known  as  Oladi- 
oliu  ralphureut  and  0.  pluralui)  has 
creamy  or  pale  yellow  bloiBoms ;  while 
villoia  has  brilliant  crimson  flowers  with 
violet-blue  anthers  to  the  stamens. 

All  the  Babianas  bloom  about  May 
and  June. 

CROCOSHA.— This  genus  contains 
only  the  following  species ; — 

C.  anrea  (2'ritonuiaurea).~A charm- 
ing S.  African  plant  with  fibrous-coated 
slender  corms  or  bulbs  and  narrow  sword- 
ehaiMd  leaves  about  1  ft,  long,  sheathing 
at  the  base  of  the  slightly  wmged  stems 
about  2  ft.  high.  The  brillisnt  orange- 
red  starry  flowers  appear  during  the  som- 
mer  and  autumn  months,  the  perianth 
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having    a   ojllndriokl   inonrved    slender 
tabe  and  Dearly  oblong  lobea. 

Cvllure  amd  Propagation.  —  This 
plant  ia  fu  better  known  u  Tritonia 
aurea  in  gardens.  It  ie  not  infrequsntly 
Doltivated  in  greenhonseH,  but  in  the  more 
fftvourable  porta  of  the  British  Islands  it 
ia  amenable  to  outdoor  treatment  and 
makes  a  oharming  border  flower,  useful 
for  cutting.  A  light  rich  loamj  soil  with 
the  ad^tion  of  peat  and  leaf  mould  suits 
it  very  well,  and  in  favoncable  spots  it 
n4>idlj  spreads.  In  suoh  places  the 
plants  may  remain  nndistnrbed  for  two 
or  three  eeasona,  merely  coverii^  them 
^th  a  layer  of  leaves  or  litter  during  hard 
froBts.  In  colder  localities,  however,  it  is 
better  to  lift  the  oorms  when  the  leaves 
have  withered  or  beKon  to  wither — aay 
about  the  middle  of  Novembei — and  store 
them  in  aand,  or  better  atill  pot  them  up, 
00  they  do  not  like  being  '  dried  off '  too 
much.  Thsy  may  be  replanted  in  the 
spring,  when  the  yomig  offsets  may  be 
detoened  and  grown  by  themselves  until 
large  enongh  foe  making  clumps  iu  the 

Seeds  may  be  sown  in  oold  frames  as 
soon  aa  ripe,  and  grown  for  a  year  before 

tutting  outeide.  Separation  of  the  oorms, 
owever,  is  an  easier  and  quicker  method 
ofinocease. 

TRITONIA.  —This  genus  of  South 
African  plants  with  fibrous-coated  corms 
or  bulbs  now  includes  the  plants  ao  well 
known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
Mrmthretia.  The  leaves  are  narrow 
linear  sword-like  and  often  sickle -shaped. 
The  flowers  are  borne  In  gTacefol  nodding 
spikes,  each  one  sessile  in  a  spathe. 
Perianth  tube  slender,  straight,  sometimes 
very  short,  sometimes  elongated,  rarely 
loosely  incurved  at  the  apei,  with  a 
more  or  less  regular  or  alightlj  obliqne, 
concave,  or  broadly  bell-shaped  liinb. 
Filaments  free. 

CiiWure  and  Propagation.  —  The 
oultnral  treatment  of  the  Tritonios  ia 
practically  the  same  oa  that  recommended 
above  for  Crocoima.  The  following  are 
the  kinds  best  adapted  for  the  hardy 
flower  garden. 

T.  crocata  {Ixia  croeata;  Oladiohu 
erocahit). — A  pretty  species  with  broadly 
■word  -  shaped    curved    leaves,    and    a 


in  June.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  varia- 
tion in  the  flowera,  aome  being  miuli 
paler  and  some  much  brighter  in  ootoar 
than  othera  and  spotted  with  yellow,  r«d, 

Cultare  dc.  as  above. 

T.  crocosmiKflora  (Montbretia  atum- 
PotttCj.  —  A  charming  hybrid  between 
T.  PolUi  and  Croeotma  attrea,  leMinbliig 
a  Qladiolns  in  growth,  and  reoohiiig  a 
height  of  2-2i  ft.  The  brilliant  orange- 
scarlet  fhnnel-ahaped  flowers  about  1)  in- 
long  are  produced  in  great  abundance 
from  about  the  middle  of  July,  until  oirt 
down  by  hard  frosts,  and  are  borne  on 
branched  leaij'  stems.  This  hybrid  wben 
grown  under  favourable  conditioiii  ii  * 
far  finer  plant  tiian  either  of  its  parents. 
The  flower  spikes  are  very  omamsntid  for 
vases,  bouquets  &0. 

CultTtre  <te.  as  above. 

T.  PottM  (Montbretia  PotUit.-i 
beautiful  species  8-4  ft.  high,  with  nanow 


•  stem.  The  funnel-shaped  flowers  wpes^ 
in  August  in  slender  gracefully  nodding 
spikea,  and  are  of  a  bright  yellow  mffoMQ 
with  red.  Sicellent  for  outtiug'  1^ 
variety  grandifiora,  haa  Isj^er  and  finer 
flowers  than  the  type  and  is  a  gresi 
improvement  on  iU  IHiere  are  s  Is^t^ 
number  of  (ormJ*in  cultivation  of  both 
T.  Poltn  and  T.  crocoamicefloTo,  ehirfj 
difFermg  in  the  brilliancy  of  ooloai' 
r.  miniata  ia  a  dwarf  beautdftd  scsriet- 
flowered  apeciea. 

Culture  de.  aa  above. 

5PARAXIS.  — A  genus  contajuiiv 
about  C  species  of  graceful  perennial! 
with  fibrous-coated  bulbs  or  omiMi 
simple  or  slightly  branched  stemB,  "i^ '^ 
flat  Bword-shaped  or  broadly  linear,  erert 
or  sioklB-like  leaves.  Flowers  with  • 
somewhat  bell-ahaped  perianth  eat  ixW 
e  ereot  or  spreading,  more  or  less  «^ 
segments.  Stamens  attached  to  the  bwe 
of  the  tube.  Ovary  B-celled,  beoonuag 
an  ovoid  or  oblong  membraaom  c^isiiw 
with  numerous  seeds  when  ripe. 

CwMmm  ond  Propagatvm.  — "" 
apeoisa  described  beJow  are  best  ^to^ 
but  they  are  only  worth  cultivation  in  Iw 
open  air  In  the  mildest  ports  of  the  king- 
dom. They  require  practically  the  aama 
treatment  as  the  Iiiaa  (see  p.  M4)i  ^ 
should  be  planted  in  well-drained  unv 
loam  in  warm  sunny  sitoatiDnBi  and  ni 
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bold  nuwMB  (0  ptodoou  ui  effeot.  Daring 
the  winter  thej  Bhonld  b«  protected  from 
froat  &nd  cold  rainB  by  a  ooveiing  of 
leftves,  litter  fto.,  or  a  handligbt.  The; 
mfty  be  inoreaaed  by  leparatiiig  the  o^ets 
from  the  old  bulba  when  the  leaves  have 
begun  to  wither. 

S.  grandiflota.  ~  A  pretty  Boadi 
African  onlbona  plant  with  lance-shaped 
pointed  leaves  arranged  in  two  row*,  and 
raaobisg  a  height  of  1-2  ft.  Flower*  in 
April  and  May,  deep  violel-ptuple,  white 
or  variegated,  often  wiUi  a  deeper 
coloured  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  oblong 
wedge  -  shaped  segments.  There  are 
•evenil  fomiH  of  this  speeiea. 

Culture  Ae.  u  above. 

S.  tricolor.  —  Another  pretty  Sonth 
Atrioan  speaies  resembling  8.  graaid'^loTa 


a  pnrple-brown  triangular  blotch  at  the 
base  of  the  segments.  The  flowers 
appear  in  May  and  Jane,  nsnally  before 
thoee  of  the  preceding  species.  Iliere  are 
■eveial  forme  known  varying  chiefly  ill 
colour,  some  being  white  snfhaed  with 
rose,  others  bright  rose  pr  porple  with 
a  yellowish  centre  and  deeper  eolonred 
blotches. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

GLADIOLUS*  (£0BN  Fuo  ;  Swoan 
Lilt). — This  genos  consists  of  beaatiful 
plants  having  flbrouS'Coated  oorms  (usually 
called  bulbs),  sword-like  plaited  or  ribbed 
leaves,  and  one-sided  spikes  of  flowen. 
The  perianth  is  more  or  less  inonrved, 
with  a  very  short  or  elongated  tube, 
obliquely  funnel  -  shaped,  more  or  less 
dilated  at  the  throat,  and  having  tmeqnal 
lobes,  the  8  upper  ones  asnaJly  larger 
than  the  others,  erect,  convex  or  inonrved, 
the  8  lower  ones  often  spotted  or  blotched, 
nsnally  narrowed  at  the  base,  sometimes 
clawed.    Filaments  free. 

Snch  are  the  main  characters  of  the 
natural  species  of  QIadiolne,  but  in  the 
gorgeous  hybrids  now  so  popular  in  gar- 
dens a  good  deal  of  modification,  chiefly 
in  size,  hse  taken  place,  and  it  wonld 
perhaps  be  difficult  for  the  uninitiated  to 
recognise  any  relationship  between  the 
hybnd  forms  of  gandav«nnt,  L«jnoinm, 
naneeianua  and  CMidn,  and  the  natural 
speeiei  from  which  they  have  been  derived. 

Culture  and  ProjKijrattoft.—Althoagh 
the  wfld  types  cannot  compare  in  size, 
brilliancy,  oreSect  with  their  descendantBi 


many  of  them  are  neverthelesi  well 
worth  a  place  in  the  Sower  garden.  They 
flonrish  in  warm  sunny  parte  of  the 
garden  and  prefer  a  rather  stiff  loan» 
soil  to  any  other.  Like  all  plants  wiu 
bulbs  or  oorms  they  dislike  stagnant 
moisture  at  the  root,  imd  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  their  cultivation  is  to 
see  that  the  soil  is  well  drained.  Where- 
ever  Strawberries  and  Roses  grow  freely 
and  well,  in  such  soil  also  will  the  Oladiolna 
as  a  rule  thrive.  Although  the  ground  may 
be  enriched  with  mannre  it  is  not  wise  to 
allow  the  oorms  to  be  in  direct  contact 
with  it.  The  manure  shonld  be  at  least 
9  in.  below  the  sor&ce  of  the  soil,  and  aa 
the  Borms  are  planted  at  a  depth  of  4-4 
in.,  they  are  thus  well  above  it. 

The  moltiplieation  of  the  OladiolnB  is 
an  easy  proeees.  Thetddocvmsprodnoe  a 
-number  of  oEEsete  In  the  satiM  ws^  m  the 
Croou*,  Babiaita,  Oroeottna  and  Tritonia, 
and  by  detaohing  these  when  the  eorms  are 
lifted  in  antnmn  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
begin  to  turn  yellow,  a  freih  snpply  of 
pltuits  is  obtained. 

Seeds  may  slso  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe    or    in    early    spring    under    slight 

Scotection,  and  about  uie  third  year 
owering  oorms  will  be  prodneed.  'Where 
however  seed  saving  is  not  a  eonsldara- 
tion,  it  is  wise  for  the  sake  of  strengthen- 
ing the  oorms  underground  to  out  off 
the  flower  spikes  as  soon  as  over.  The 
nourishment  that  would  thus  go  to  feed 
the  ripening  seeds  is  drafted  into  the 
oorms  instead. 

Out  of  about  90,  the  following  Is  a  list 
of  the  best  naturaJ  species  of  Gladiolus  tor 
the  flower  garden.  I  have  considered  it 
best  to  keep  them  separate  from  the 
Hybrid  Qladioli  which  form  a  distinct 
gronp  requiring  special  notice  (see  p.  949). 
Except  where  otherwise  stated  they 
are  natives  of  S.  Africa. 


in.  high,  with  ribbed  sword-li 
Flowers  in  June,  8-10  on  a  soapo,  IsJ^, 
white  with  red  markings  and  ■  yellow 
tnbe  shorter  than  the  spathe. 
Culture  de,  as  above. 

G.  bysantinus.  —  A  native  of  Turkey 
and  Asia  Minor  about  2  ft.  high  with  de^ 
green  nuiow  leaves  and  sj^ikes  of  beauti* 
M  red  flowers  prodneed  m  Jane,  often 
shaded  with  reddish- violet  or  purple. 

Cv.Uwre  dc.  as  above. 
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—A  pretty  species  8-4  ft. 
high  with  many-nerved  swora-like  leaves, 
and  branched  spikes  of  fine  soulet  flowers, 
produced  in  July  and  Anguet,  the  8  lower 
segments  of  tbe  perianth  each  having  a 
Urge  wUte  blotch  in  the  centre. 

This  species  is  somewhat  tender,  and 
if  left  in  the  ground  dming  the  winter 
months  should  be  protected  from  frost  by 
means  of  leaves,  straw  fto.,  and  aleo  from 


Culture  tfe.  as  above. 

G.  communis. — A  native  of  S.  Europe 
Ij  2  ft.  high,  with  linear  Unoe-shaped 
ribbed  leaves  and  bright  rosy  flowers 
borne  on  a  graoefiil  nodding  apike  well 
above  the  foliage  daring  the  early  sommer 
months.  There  is  some  variation  in  the 
flowers,  and  white,  pniplish-iose,  and  red- 
diofa-pnrple  forms  exist. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  As  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  of  this  speoies  are  among 
the  unalleit  in  the  genna,  it  is  more 
efTaotive  grown  in  Iw^e  masaes  than  as 
solitary  plknts  or  sotall  tofts.  It  is  very 
hardy  and  inoreaaea  rapidly  in  favonrable 
soils,  and  its  ont  flowere  are  excellent  for 
decorative  purposes.  The  oorms  need  not 
be  distnrbed  for  2  or  8  years,  and  may  be 
replanted  from  October  to  December. 

The  following  Eoropean  and  Aaiatio 

rcies  may  be  grown  in  the  same  way  as 
coTomunit :  viz.  anatoUcu*,  alrovic- 
laetut,  airmeaiacut,  illyricut,  intignii, 
kottehya/nut,  saA  paluslrit. 


19. — A  native  of  Natal  with 
linear  sword-shaped  leaves  19-18  in.  long. 
The  flowers  are  produced  about  Sep- 
tember in  dense  spikes  6-10  in.  long,  on 
stems  2-3  ft.  high.  They  are  about  4  in. 
across,  of  a  briUiant  scarlet,  and  yellowish- 
wbtte  speckled  with  red  at  the  b^,  thetwo 
lateral  segments  being  marked  with  white. 

CKlture  itc.  as  above. 

G.  cnapidatns.  —  A  very  fine  species 
with  Bwotil-Iike  leaves  a  little  shorter 
than  the  flower  stem,  which  is  2-S  ft. 
high,  and  in  May  and  June  bears  masses 
of  beantiftil  flowers,  rather  variable  in 
colour,  bat  nsually  marked  with  purple 
and  red  on  the  lower  segments. 

Culture  de,  aa  above. 

G.  dracocephalna.  —  A  fine  distinct 
species  with  pole  green  leaves  6-lS  in. 
loi^,  and  stout  roundish  flower  stems  IS- 
IS in.  high,  bearing  in  Angnst  soft  yeUow- 
ish  flowers  striped  with  doll  pnrple,  the 


tower  segments  being  green  and  spotted 
with  purple. 

Culture  ite.  as  above. 

G.  floribnodne. — A  pretty  and  nsefbl 
species  with  strongly  veined  leaves  and 
stems  about  1  ft.  lugh,  bearing  flowers 
almost  from  base  to  apex  in  early  summer. 
The  blooms  are  large  and  vary  agooddeol 
in  colour  from  white  with  a  broad  pnr- 
plish  stripe  to  bright  flesh  colour  with 
deep  red,  in  contrast  with  which  are  the 
dark  violet  anthers.  The  out  spikes  are 
valuable  for  decorations.  Closely  related 
to  this  species,  eibheras  varieties  or  hybrids, 
are  the  plants  known  in  gardens  as/oTTBe- 
Btnimiii,  having  clear  orange-red  flowers 
with  white  blotohefl,  washed  witii  lake  and 
bordered  with  crimson ;  in»ifnU,  ver- 
milion blotched  with  carmine ;  magnificut, 
carmine-rose  and  vermilion-red  blotched 
with  white ;  Q»een  Victoria,  bright  velveh' 
red  blotch^  with  white  and  edged  with 
oormine ;  and  triTnaculatu*  (of  gardens], 
bright   rose,   spotted   with   oarmme    and 

Culture  and  Propagation. — The  ty- 
pical Q.  floribundui  does  not  usually  pro- 
duce ofEsets  from  the  old  oorms  so  fiWy 
as  other  species  of  Gladiolus,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  often  raised  from  seed.  The 
latter  are  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  sandy 
soil  in  cold  frames,  pans  or  boxes,  or  in 
spring  in  the  same  way,  or  in  the  open 
border.  The  seedlings  ore  not  distmlied 
for  the  first  year,  bnt  protected  from 
frosts  during  the  winter.  The  young 
corms  may  be  lifted  in  autumn  when  the 
leaves  are  withered,  and  stored  nntil  about 
March  or  April  when  they  maybe  planted 
out.  About  the  end  of  the  third,  or  at 
most  the  fonrth,  year  from  the  time  of 
sowing  the  seeds,  the  flowers  appear. 

G.  paittaciniia  (O.  nataUmtit).  — A 
beautiful  species  with  tufts  of  distichous 
sword-Uke  leaves  a  foot  or  more  long  and 
stout  erect  flower  stems  about  8  ft.  hiji^. 
The  large  bell-shaped  flowers  10-12  on  a 
spike  are  rich  scarlet,  lined  and  spotted 
with  yellow,  with  a  greenish  tnbe  purple- 
striped.  This  is  one  of  the  origmat 
parents  of  the  Qaniaventii  hybrids  de- 
scribed below.  Plant  the  corms  in  Uareh 
and  April. 

Culture  ttc.  as  above,  p.  947. 

G.  purpnreo-uiratna. — A  fine  species 
from  Natal  with  broad  and  firm  glaucous- 
green  leaves  about  18  in-  long:  Tbe 
dower-stem  is  3-4  ft.  high,  at  first  upright. 
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then  arched  on  n  level  with  the  tower 
flowers.  The  latter  are  borne  In  Anf^st, 
fonnel-ihaped,  pale  Btilphiir- yellow  with  » 
Ikr^  pnrple  blotch  on  the  two  lower  Mg- 
ments.  There  are  13-10  flowers  on  a 
spike  ^ening  from  the  bottom  upwards 
2-8  at  a  time. 

Callure  and  Propagation. — A  peon- 
tiariW  of  this  species  is  that  its  rather 
■mall  eorniB,  aMnt  1  in.  across,  instead 
of  developing  yoong  eorms  around  the 
old  ones,  send  out  ronnere  3-8  in.  long 
at  the  end  of  which  the  new  conne  are 
develcmed.  By  this  means  if  left  in  the 
ground  for  two  or  three  yean  large  masses 
of  (he  plant  may  be  obtained. 

This  sneolei  fertilised  with  the  pollen 
of  O.  ganaavertnt  produced  the  beantiful 
LenwinM  hybrids. 

G.  SanndenL — A  beantiful  species 
with  strongly  nerved  sword-like  leaves  2-8 
ft.  long,  and  flower  stems  about  the  some 
height,  bearing  in  autumn  spikee  of  S-12 
flowers  over  8  in.  across,  and  of  a  beaatd. 
ful  crimson  or  pale  scarlet  spotted  with 
pink  and  white,  and  having  conspienous 
yellow  Bnthera  in  the  centre. 

Culture  So.  as  above.  This  speeies 
is  very  sbj  In  produoing  fertile  seeds. 
The  eorms  should  be  planted  about  March 
and  ApriL 

G.  Mt;etnffl.  —  A  handaonie  apecica, 
native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  and 
growing  1^~S  ft.  high.  It  has  narrow 
sword-shaped  leaves  about  18  in.  long, 
and  prodncBs  its  pinky-rose  or  purple-red 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  the  three  lower 
and  smaller  segments  having  a  white 
blotch  at  the  base. 

Culture  lie,  as  above.  This  species 
flonriehes  in  any  good  garden  eoil,  and  if 
grown  in  bold  masses  ia  very  attractive 
when  in  bloom.  It  tikos  warm  sunny 
positions  and  may  b«  left  withont  lifting 
tor  several  seasons,  in  which  case  a  molch- 
n  will  benefit  it. 


G.  tristia.— A  native  of  Natal  about  I 
ft.  high,  the  leaves  having  long  cylindri- 
cal spatfaes  below,  and  bearing  in  July 
fonnel-shaped  flowers  2-8  in.  deep,  with  a 
yallow   ground  colour,   the  8   upper  aeg. 


faces,  the  8  lower  ones  spotted  only  on  the 
outer  half.      The  plant  known  as  >u2- 
pkureu*  is  a  pale  yellow  selfnioloured 
fonn  of  the  type  witb  a  gracefiil  habit. 
Culture  <fc.  as  abovo.    This  species 


is  mentioned  chiefly  as  having  been  one 
ofthepHentaofthe well-known  Qtadiolut 
ColviUei,  and  its  variUy.  It  flourishes 
in  warm  poaitionsin  ordinary  good  garden 

HYBRID  GLADIOLUS.— The  hy- 
brid Gladioli,  owing  to  their  great  b«waty, 
size  and  range  of  colour,  have  comiJetely 
displaced  the  natural  species  except  in 
botanic  gardens.  In  addition  to  their 
beantifal  blossoms  they  possess  a  hardy 
constitation,  and  produce  an  abundance  of 
bloom  from  spring  till  the  end  of  automn. 
The  most  showy  Icinds  are  those  belong- 
ing to  the  gandaventU,  LemoiriM,  nan- 
ceianut  and  Childti  groups,  eaioh  of 
which  will  bo  dealt  witb  separately. 

G.  brenchleyenaia.  —  This  brilliant 
scarlet  Qladiolns  is  one  of  the  best  known 
in  British  gardens.  It  wae  raisad  abont 
(be  year  1848  at  Brenchley  by  Mr. 
Hooker,  and  is  praotioaUy  a  fcnm  of 
^andaiwfUM.  It  however  retains  its 
character  so  well,  and  is  so  tmllke  tba 
usual  ^andovontM  which  have  the  blood 
of  more  than  two  species  in  them,  that  it 
may  weU  receive  separate  mention.  Its 
cultoral  requirements  are,  however,  the 
same,  but  as  the  flower  spikes  which  ap- 
pear before  those  of  gandaoetttu  are  not 
nearly  so  heavy  and  rapport  themsalves 
naturally  very  well,  it  is  not  so  essential 
to  detract  from  (heir  natural  grace  by  the 
addition  of  stakee. 

G.  CbadaL  — The  hybrids  of  this 
group  are  among  the  finest,  haidiest,  and 
most  free>flowering  In  cultivation.  They 
were  first  raised  b^  Herr  Max  Leiohtlin 
of  Baden-Baden,  m  1883,  who  selected 
the  best  varietie*  of  0.  gamdaxemi* 
and  crossed  them  with  Q.  Saunderti, 
Under  the  name  of  turtcennt  the  same 
hybrid  was  obtained  by  Herr  Fnebel  of 
Zurich,  bat  the  latter  name  has  never 
become  established.  In  growth  the 
Childti  Gladiolus  are  very  rank  and 
vigorous,  having  dark  green  foliage,  and 
often  attaining  a  height  of  4-6  fb.  with 
spikes  of  bloom  over  2  ft.  in  length. 
They  branch  freely,  each  main  stem  often 
producing  three  or  four  spikes  of  bloom. 
This  shows  a  trace  of  the  blood  from  the 
ratnotut  section  which  seems  to  be  con- 
tinned  in  many  of  the  ga/ndavetuit 
hybrids.  The  individual  flowers  of  the 
Childti  hybrids  are  of  great  rabstance, 
and  often  measure  7-9  inches  across.  In 
colour  they  are  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
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section  imd  have  various  delicate  shades, 
marldnge,  and  blendings  of  blue-grey, 
purple,  scarlet,  saloion,  crimson,  rose- 
white,  pink,  vellow  Ac.,  often  beaiitifaU; 
mottled  and  blotched  in  the  throat. 
Named  varieties  appear  in  the  trade 
catalogues,  but  as  new  ones  appear  ever; 
year  uid  the  older  ones  drop  ont  of  sight 
it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  waste  space 
here  with  a  string  of  mere  names. 

For  beds  and  borders  and  groups  on 
the  g        "'-'■.■■■  -    ■■ 


G.  CoWillei.  —  A  beaulifiil  hybrid 
between  G,  earditiaiit  and  O.  trislit, 
having  showy  crimson  ■  purple  flowers 
flaked  with  white.  It  grows  about  2  ft. 
high  and  is  excellent  for  massing  in 
borders  or  beds.  The  flowen  ore  very 
valuable  for  cutting.  There  are  two 
white  forms  known,  one  albut  with 
white  flowers  and  red  stamens,  the  other 
having  white  flowers  and  white  stamens, 
known  as  '  The  Bride.' 

Culiure  and  Propagation. — ItDmense 
numbers  of  these  white  forms  are  imported 
from  Holland  every  year,  and  grown  for 
the  London  and  other  markets.  They 
flourish  in  rich  light  soil  and  not  too 
sunny  sitnations,  but  with  a  free  oircn- 
lation  of  air,  and  protection  from  cold 
winds.  The  corms  may  be  planted  any 
time  from  the  end  of  October  to  January 
about  4-6  in.  deep,  A  protection  with 
litter  or  the  remama  of  a  spent  mush- 
room bed  during  the  winter  will  be  bene- 
ficial, and  the  flowers  will  appear  from 
May  to  July  according  to  the  time  of 
planting.  Grown  in  pots  O.  CoUnUei  and 
its  varieties  are  excellent  for  the  winter 
decoration  of  greenhouses  and  oonserva- 
lories. 

G.  gandaTeoais. — ^Vhat  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Ghent  Gladiolus  originated 
in  18ST  by  U.  Beddinghaus,  gardener  to 
the  Due  d'Aremberg,  at  Enghion,  cross- 
ing G.  prittacinut  and  G.  cardinalit. 
There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that 
before  the  gandaveniia  type  had  become 
fairly  fixed  the  services  of  other  species 
were  brought  into  force,  and  the  most 
likely  of  these  were  oppoiiti/loitia  (which 
shows  in  the  white  forme),  blandus 
and  ramoatit.  Other  species  may  also 
have  been  used,  but  in  any  case  the 
gandavtnnt  Gladidus  as  we  now  know  it 


is  the  result  of  muoh  crossing  and  inter- 
crossing between  the  beet  forms  as  diej 
were  developed.  M.  Souchet  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  take 
to  the  serious  business  of  producing 
ga/ndav»ntii  hybrids.  He  used  the  hybrids 
obtained  from  caTii/naU*  and  ptittaci- 
ntu,  and  erossed  them  with  blaiiAtu  and 
ramotut,  and  in  18fi3  many  of  them 
bloomed  for  the  first  time  in  his  garden, 
and  were  a  vast  improvement  on  ths 
original  type-  About  5  years  later — in 
1857— the  late  Mr.  James  Kelwa^  of 
Longport  be^an  operations  in  hyhridiaing 
plants  of  this  section,  and  down  to  the 
present  day  his  firm  ie  noted  for  the 
many  very  beautiful  forme  produced. 
Mr.  Standish  of  Aaeot  was  another  eari; 
hybridiser  of  these  plants.  About  8000 
named  varieties  have  appeared  sinoe 
those  days,  but  the  vast  majority  are 
now  sunk  in  oblivion — a  fate  no  doubt 
in  store  for  those  at  preeent  causing  a 
sensation,  when  they  too  make  way  for 
still  farther  improvements.  As  every 
nurseryman  invents  the  names  of  his  pet* 
it  would  be  useless  ei^'ing  a  string  of 
them  here,  but  it  may  oe  remarked  that  I 

the  prevailing  eolonrs  of  the  gandaventi* 
Gladioli  are  exquisite  and  delicate,  and 
consist  of  various  shades  and  miituiti 
of  white,  cream,  violet,  crimson,  liliie, 
purple,  maroon,  salmon-red,  rose,  scarlst,  | 

yellow,  orange,  pink,  amaranth  Ac 
variously  striped  and  blotched. 

Boil.  —  A  light  sandy  soil  has  been 
often  recommended  for  Gladioli,  but  the  j 

best  and  moat  successful  growers  prefer  I 

a  stiff  loamy  soil,  well  drained  and 
deeply  dug,  snoh  as  would  suit  Bosea. 
Other  soils  of  a  lighter  nature  will  pro- 
duce excellent  Gladioli,  and  in  wet  oold 
locaUties  such  soils  may  be  more  suit-  ' 

able  than  the  stiffish  loam  recommended. 

Where  Gladioli  are  grown  extensively 
a  dressing  of  stable  or  cow  manore  may 
be  deeply  dug  into  the  boU  in  Septembw  | 

or  October.  The  land  niay  then  be  left 
in  a  rough  state  to  be  sweetened  by  the 
frosts  and  rains  until  about  the  beginning  , 

of  March,  when  the  eur&ee  may  M 
levelled  with  a  hoe,  which  is  better  than  | 

a  rake  for  this  particular  purpose. 

Planting. — Planting  may  then  oom- 
mence,  but  is  best  deferred  unleas  tiia 
f^und  is  in  a  friable  condition  and  not 
m  a  wet  sticky  state.  The  drills 
into  which  the  oorme  are  put  should  be 
about  a  foot  apart  and  wout  4-fi   in. 
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dMp.  Some  excellent  growen  like  the 
Bev.  H.  D'ombnin  prep^ie  the  oorme  by 
peeling  off  the  outer  coat  and  catting 
eaoh  one  in  two  with  e  aharp  knife,  each 
portion  oontuning  an  '  eje '  or  bud> 
Some  powdered  oharcoal  or  charred 
vegetsble  refuse  is  pliMed  round  the  out 
oorms,  which  are  planted  about  fi  in. 
apMt  or  more  according  to  the  apace  at 
disposal,  bnt  it  ie  a  matter  of  small 
importance,  ae  the  roots  do  not  spread 
but  go  etn^ht  down  into  the  soiL  Some 
pvwers  object  to  cutting  the  corms,  fear- 
ing an  attack  of  disease,  but  there  is  no 
more  danger  in  the  prooese  than  in 
cntling  up  Potatoes  at  pisjiting  time. 

After  the  oonns  bAve  been  covered 
and  beds  levelled  over  they  will  require 
Uttle  attention  beyond  weeding  until  the 
flower  stems  appear  about  July  and 
August.  Stakes  most  then  be  nsed,  but 
•honld  not  reach  higher  than  the  lowest 
flower,  and  one  strong  tie  will  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  flower  spikes  from  being 
blown  about  by  the  wind.  If  the  blooms 
are  required  for  exhibition,  it  is  wiser  to 
stake  each  spike  separately.  Bhould  the 
sommer  be  very  hot  and  dry,  a  good 
mnlching  of  decayed  manure  and  copious 
waterings    will    benefit    the  plants    im- 


rcqnired  it  is  better  fbi  the  eonstitution 
and  vigour  of  the  oorms  that  the  Dower 
spikes  should  be  out  off  ae  aoon  as  thej 
begin  to  wither.  When  it  is  intended  to 
raise  hybrids,  however,  the  flowers  must 
be  left  on,  and  only  those  of  the  finest 
form,  colour,  and  substance  selected  for 
fertilising  purposes.  The  article  on  hy- 
bridiung  at  p.  87  will  explain  the  process 
of  conveying  the  pollen  from  the  stamens 
to  Uie  stigma  of  the  pietiL  Hot  bright 
sunny  days  when  the  air  is  dry  should  be 
chosen  for  fertilising  the  flowers,  and  an 
hour  or  two  before  mid-day  is  the  most 
favourable  time  according  to  Mr.  Eelway. 
The  fertilised  flowers  should  be  marked 
in  some  way  with  a  piece  of  coloured 
string  or  a  laW,  but  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  recording  the  parentage  of  Gladiolus 
hybrids  except  when  pure  species  are 
employed. 

8etd-*ov>ittg.  —  'Rie  seed  should  be 
gatiiered  when  folly  ripe  and  kept  in  a 
dry  ury  place  nntil  uie  first  week  in 
April.  It  ma^  then  be  sown  in  a  piece 
of  ground  which  has  been  prepared  in 
the  autumn  at^  brought  into  good  tilth. 


The  sortaoe  ebonld  be  raked  over  and 
rendered  as  fine  ae  possible.  The  seeds 
are  sown  in  shallow  drills  abont  j  in. 
deep,  and  6  in.  apart,  and  covered  with  a 
mixture  of  fine  sifted  soU  and  sand.  The 
seed  l>edB  are  then  pressed  down  evenly 
and  firmly,  and  kept  free  &om  weeds 
with  an  occasional  watering.  The  seed- 
lines  come  through  the  soH  like  Barley 
and  about  September  may  be  lifted  and 
stored  until  planting  time  in  spring. 

SaTvetting.  —  The  disappearance  of 
the  flowers  and  the  withering  of  the 
leaves  ore  signs  of  maturity  and  a  hint 
that  the  corms  may  be  lifted.  About  the 
end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November 
is  the  best  time  to  take  them  up.  They 
may  be  stored  in  a  dry  airy  place  free 
from  frost  until  the  Ranting  time  in 
Uaroh.  The  young  oorms  or  '  spawn ' 
formed  at  the  base  of  the  adult  conns 
may  be  detached  and  stored  in  the  same 
way,  and  sown  like  seeds  in  drills  in 
April,  but  they  require  to  be  covered  with 
about  2  in.  of  soil.  In  September,  before 
the  fbUage  has  withered,  they  may  be 
lifted  and  cleansed,  and  again  stored 
until  the  following  season.  During  the 
first  season  of  growth  all  flower  spikes 
should  be  pinched  off  and  not  allowed  to 
develop  so  that  the  oorms  mo^   become 


G,  Lemoinei,  — Thia  beautiful  race  of 
Gladiolus  was  produced  by  M.  Lemoine 
of  Nancy,  France,  by  fertilising  flowers 
of  G.  purpureo-auratut  with  poUen  from 
the  most  beautiful  forms  of  ga/ndiaveTui», 
An  the  latter  has  the  blood  of  four  or  five 
species  in  its  veins,  it  follows  that  the 
Lemoinei  hybrids  contain  the  blood  of  at 
least  one  more  species.  The  first  flower 
appeared  in  1877,  but  the  plants  were  not 
put  into  commerce  until  1880.  During 
the  past  twenty  years  a  large  number  of 
choice  varieties  have  been  developed  not 
only  by  M.  Lemoine  but  by  MesBTB.  Kelway 
and  o^er  growers  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  and  there  is  now  a  very  large 
and  varied  assortment  in  gardens.  The 
Lemoinei  hybrids  are  distinguished  by  a 
large  beautiful  golden-yellow  blotch  with 
borders  of  purple,  scarlet,  maroon  Ac  on 
the  lower  segments,  which  render  them 
very  attractive.  There  are  many  shades 
of  eoloor,  including  carmine,  rosy-purple, 
sulphur,  salmon,  yellow,  creamy- white, 
blood-red  Ac,  more  or  lesa  beautifully 
blended.    The  fixat  varieties  raised  were 
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i,  ft  pale  ulmon-pink,  ftnd 
Marit  Lemome,  &  atraw-while,  and  these 
and  muij  othen  are  atill  grown.  The; 
are  vigorous  growers  and  free  bloomers, 
and  prodnoe  their  Sowers  between  the 
e&rlj'  and  the  very  late  kinds. 

Culture  and  Propagation,  —  This  is 
the  eame  as  for  the  gandaventii  hybride 
referred  to  above. 

G.  tunceiftiiiia. — This  race  of  hybrids 
woe  aleo  raised  by  H.  Lemoine  of  Nancy, 
and  distributed  in  gardens  for  the  first 
time  in  1S89.  The  plante  surpass  in  size 
and  beauty  all  other  kinds  eicept  the 
Ckild»i  roee.  The;  differ  &om  the  latter 
in  bein^  the  result  of  oroasing  6.  Saun- 
derti  with  the  best  forme  of  Lemovnei, 
instead  of  gandaventii.  The;  ore  at  hard; 
OB  the  gandavtnsii  section  and  much 
more  free -flowering,  having  enonuoUE 
branched  spikee  of  bloom,  many  of  which 
are  S  in.  or  more  across.  The  colours  ore 
of  the  most  briUfant  and  varied  hues, 
heavily  spotted,  and  having  a  beautiful 
lustrous  stem.  Among  the  shades  of 
colour  ma;  be  mentioned  purple,  claret, 
orange,  red,  maroon,  orange- scarlet, 
violet,  carmine,  varionsly  striped  and 
blotched  with  dietinct  and  harmonising 
coloturs. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— Thia  is 
the  same  as  for  the  gandaveneit  hybrids. 

G.  naima. — This  section  is  valued  on 
account  of  its  dwarf  habit  and  bee-flower- 
ing properties,  and  is  useful  for  oatting. 
The  conns  ore  best  planted  from  Octobex 
to  December,  in  the  same  wa;  as  the 
CofciUM  varieties,  and  during  severe  frost 
should  be  protected  with  a  covering  of 
straw,  litter  Ac.  The  flowers  vary  in 
eolonr  from  white  through  roee,  pink, 
oarmlne,  orange,  salmon,  and  are  often 
beautifdll;  blotched. 

G.  nunosne. — There  ore  several 
hybridfl  in  this  section,  but  the;  cannot 
compare  in  sive  or  oolonr  with  those  of 
the  ga/ndaveruis,  Lemoinei,  Childn,  and 
K  sections.     The  flowers  are  for 


the  most  port  akadee  of  deep  rose  or  red, 
more  or  lees  flaked  and  feathered  with 
white,  but  of  great  substance.  The  eomu 
ma;  be  planted  in  spring  like  the  more 
show;  kinds,  and  the  flowers  are  prodnoed 
from  about  Jul;  to  late  in  autumn. 

Culture  and  Propagation This  ii 

the  same  as  for  Q.fiorHmndiu  (p.  MS). 

ANTHOLYZA.  — A  genus  of  pltots 
with  UladioloB-tike  corma  and  Isavea  ud 
spikes  of  bright -coloured  flowen  over- 
topping the  foliage.  Perianth  tubolv 
with  6  nneqnol  segments,  the  upper  snh- 
ing  ones  being  much  longer  than  the 
others.    Stamens  fi«e. 

Culiare  and  Pi^aoaiwm,— The  plants 
of  this  ^enns  ore  rarely  met  with  eieepl 
in  botomeal  eollectiona.  They  flourish  in 
warm  sunn;  spots  out  of  doors  in  BtiSah 
well-drained  loom;  soil  with  a  Uttle  p«U 
and  leaf  mould.  The;  ma;  be  treated  tbe 
same  as  the  species  of  Qladiahu,  TTilonia 
(p.  046)  and  WaUonia  (p.  946),  and  iu- 
creaned  in  the  same  wa;  bj  oSaett  at 

The;  ore  all  natives  of  South  A&ios. 


necessary    to    describe    tneae   in   detaiL 
The  best  kinds  for  gardens  are  ■.— 

A.  Bthiopica  (A.  floribunda;  A.  pra- 
alia) ,  which  grows  about  8  ft.  high,  and  pro- 
duces spikes  of  scarlet  and  grean  Bowen  ui 
June.  ITie  variety  «njcn*  (A.  mttigtf) 
hoe  oronge-red  flowers,  emaller  than  thoM 
of  the  type,  borne  on  plum-purple  stsnu 
with  a '  oloom.' 

A.  caffia  (Anieanthue  iplend«nj),  a 
show;  apeoies  about  2  ft.  high,  with  spikei 
of  rich  scarlet  flowers  appearing  in  June. 

A.  Cunonia  (A.  bicolor ;  ^nuonMx 
Cunonia),  with  seorlet  and  Uaek 
flowers ;  A.  Carolina,  bright  orange; 
A.  fuj^ent,  rich  copper;  roee;  and 
^.  jioniculota,  with  peniclea  of  red,  brottn, 
and  yellow  flowere,  are  other  speeiM 
worth  growing. 


Division  II.     SPABICIFLOBM  (see  p.  128). 
CXXIV.     TYPHACEjE— Reed  Mace  Order 

A  small  order  of  marsh  or  water-loving  plante  with  a  creeping  rootEtock. 
narrow  linear  obtuse  leaves  with  sheatliing  bases,  and  monoecious  flowers  in 
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■pikes,  which  appear  in 
int«Tmpted. 

Culture  lie.  u  below. 


oyliDdrio  oblong  or  rouDdiah  spikes  or  heads,  tbe  male  flowers  uppermost. 
Perianth  none,  or  reduoed  to  scales  (a  hairs.  Stamens  few  or  many.  fVuit 
dry  or  fleshy,  1-oeIled  and  l-seeded. 

TYPRA  Ifttlfolik  (Beed  Maee,  Cat'* 
Tail  or  Club  Sath)  is  a  well-known  and 
attractive  native  plant  found  by  the  bonka 
of  lakes,  rivers  &c.,  growing  in  maaaes. 
It  has  blunt  linear  flattiih  leaves  S-6  ft. 
long  and  1-2  in.  broad,  with  a  somewhat 
Raucous  hue,  and  ananged  in  a  distiobons 
or  S-ranked  manner.  The  round  flower 
stems  spring  up  in  July  and  Aufiuat  from 
the  centre  of  the  tufts  to  a  height  of  8-7 
ft,,  bearing  dotk  ptuple-brown  spikes  6-12 
Id.  long,  and  anoat  1  in.  in  diameter, 
giving  &e  whole  a  handsome  and  attrac- 
tive appearance.  In  many  parts  this 
■peeiea  is  called  the  Bulrush,  a  name 
properly  belonging  to  Sdrput  lacutlru, 
see  p.  072. 

T.  anguttifoUa  is  similar  to  T.  2ali- 
folia,  but  is  smaller  in  all  ita  parta.  The 
leaves  ore  shorter  and  narrower,  and 
ehonnelled    towards   the    base,  and  the 


5PARGANIUM  ramonun  (the  Bur 
Reed)  is  another  native  plant  belonging  to 
this  order,  and  inhabits  ponds,  ditches, 
nver-banks  &e.  Its  erect  8-sided  leaves  are 
2-C  ft.  long  and  abont  1  in.  broad,  while 
the  llowei  stems,  with  roundish  olive- 
brown  mate  beads  j~f  in.  throi^b,  appear 
in  June  and  July,  u)d  are  1-i  ft.  hwb, 
the  female  flowers  as  large  as  the  males 
when  in  fruit.  8.  simplex  is  another 
conamon  species,  with  yeUow  flower-heads. 

Culture  and  Propagation All  those 

plants  may  be  used  on  the  edges  of 
ponds,  lakes  tc.,  and  ore  easily  increased 
by  division.  When  grown  in  massea  they 
give    a   picturesque    appearance    to  the 


CXXV.  AROIDE^— Arum  Lily  Order 
An  Older  of  plants  with  tuberons  rootBtooks^  large  radical  nsoatly  net-veined 
leaves,  and  unieexaal  or  hermaphrodite  flowers  borne  on  a  spadix,  enolosed  or 
protected  by  a  spatbe  and  often  very  fetid-smelling.  Perianth  none,  or  com- 
posed of  is  hypogynouB  segments.  Stamens  few  or  many.  Pruit  a  one- 
or  more  celled,  and  one-  or  more  seeded  berry. 


ARUH  (Cuckoo  Fnra;  Losna  avd 
IiAuieb).  —  A  genus  of  erect  or  dwarf 
perennials  wiUi  thick  rootstooka  and 
pedate  or  hastate  radioat  leaves.  Flowers 
unisexual,  clustered  on  the  lower  port 
of  a  club-shaped  epadix ;  female  flowers 
below  and  separated  t^om  the  males  by 
barren  or  rudimentary  ones.  Spatbe  lai^e, 
convolute.    Berry  fleshy. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
hardy  Arums  grow  in  ordinary  good 
garden  soil  in  moist  ehody  or  sunny  spots, 
and  may  be  grown  in  the  wilder  or 
rougher  parts  of  the  garden.  They  ore 
very  curious  and  interesting,  but  some  of 
them,  like  A.  erinitum,  emit  a  stroogond 


in  pots  or  pons  of  light  well-drained  soil 
when  they  have  been  cleaned  from  the 
sticky  flesh  surrounding  them.  It  takes 
a  long  time,  however,  to  raise  plants  by 
this  means. 

Notwithstanding  the  unpleasant  odour 
arising  from  some  of  these  plants  when 
in  bloom,  they  are  very  ornamental  in 
appearance,  the  foliage  alone  being  a  great 
attraction. 

A.  criiiitnm  {Helicodieero*  criniint). 
Dragon,'*  Mouth, — A  highly  curious  and 
evil-smelling  Corsioan  plant  1-lj  ft.  h^, 
with  pedateJy  lobed  leaves,  and  a  oylm- 

drioal    drooping   hairy    spadii    of    dark 

disagreeable  odour  when  in  bloom.  They  purple-brown  Bowers,  enveloped  by  a 
are  increased  by  ofbets  from  the  root-  large  ovate  flat  brownish  spathe,  heavily 
stocks  after  the  leaves  have  withered,  blotched  with  purple,  and  faoiry  inside, 
which  is  the  best  time  for  disturbing  the  The  flowers  are  produced  in  Ma;  and 
plants.  June. 

Seeds  may  also  be  sown  when  ripe  CuUvre  (Ic.  as  above.    This  spades 
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A.  Dnunucnlni  {Dracuncuht*  vul- 
garia). — Dragon  Plant. — A  itative  of  8. 
Europe  2-B  ft.  high,  with  pecUtelj  lobed 
IsBveB  Mid  fleshy  stalka  and  steaa, 
mottled  with  block.  The  Sowers  appear 
in  June  and  Jnly  on  an  ereot  brownish- 
tbA  tapering  spadii,  isauing  from  a  large 
ovate- lance- shaped  apathe  (Mntraoted  at 
the  base,  and  of  a  rich  deep  pnrple  or 
claret  colour  on  the  inner  anrface. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above.  This  plant  has 
a  very  diaagreeable  odour  when  in  bloom. 
It  flonrishea  in  sandy  soil  in  a  warm 
border.     Increased  by  offsets. 

A.  italicnm. — A  native  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  S.  England,  and  S.  Europe.  It 
growB  9-24  in.  high,  with  trian^lar- 
haatate  leaveB  appearing  before  winter. 
The  flowers  appear  in  spring  on  a  creamy- 
white  or  yellowish  apadii,  enclosed  in  a 
hooded  greenish -ye  How  or  whitish  epatbe. 
In  autunm  when  the  leaves  have  withered 
the  clusters  of  scarlet  berries  on  the 
stems  are  very  beautiful   and   attractive. 


seeds  or  offsets.    The  variety 

tum  has  Qie  leaves  blotched  or  marbled 

with  yellow. 

Culture  Sc.  aa  above. 

A.  nijfT.ia»iini — This  is  onr  common 
Lords  and  Ladtea  or  Cuckoo  Pint  found 
in  woods,  hedges,  and  dry  ditches  in  most 
parts  of  the  country.  It  has  baatate.cor- 
date  leaves  often  spotted  with  black,  and 
yellowish-green  spathes,  edged  and  dflen 
spotted  with  purple,  enclosing  a  dull  pur- 
ple or  rarely  yellow  club-shaped  apathe. 
In  autumn  the  bright  scarlet  berriea  look 
very  handaome. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Useful  for  na- 
turalising in  waste  places.  Increased  by 
offsets  and  seeda. 

A.  pabestinuni  {A.  ia/nctum).^A.  very 
attractive  species,  native  of  Paleatine,  and 
very  much  resembling  the  white  and 
weU-known  Amm  Lily  in  foUage  and 
appearance.  The  large  bright  shining 
green  leaves  are  hastate  in  shape,  and 
the  flower  stems  are  thrown  well  above 
the  fohage  in  early  summer.  The  apathe 
is  6-8  in.  long,  greeniah-yellow  washed 
with  red  outside,  but  deep  almost  blackish 
velvety  pnrple  on  the  inner  surface. 
From  the  centre  springs  a  blackish  spadiz 


about  6-8  in.  long  and  rather  thicker  Uiaa 
an  ordinary  penholder. 

Culture  ite.  as  above.  This  species 
requires  protection  with  a  covering  of 
leaves  &o.  in  winter,  and  may  be  grown 
in  warm  situations  such  as  under  a  south 
wall.  It  likes  sandy  loam  and  leaf-soil, 
and  excellent  drainage,  as  stagnant 
moisture  at  the  root  in  winter  is  likely  to 
rot  the  tubers. 

ACORUS  (BwEBT  Fuo).-A  small 
genus  of  herbaceous  plants  with  oreepii^ 
rootstooks  and  radical  sword -shaped  leaves. 
Spathe  continuous  with  the  flattened 
scape.  Spadix  lateral,  round,  narrowed 
upwards.  Perianth  segments  6,  free. 
Stamens  6,  with  flattened  fliaments. 

Culture  and  Propagatuyn.  —  The 
Sweet  Flags  flourish  in  a  moist  soil  or 
by  the  edges  of  ponds,  lakes,  ditches,  and 
even  in  idlallaw  water.  They  are  easfly 
increased  by  division  of  the  rootatocks  in 
spring. 


-A  British  marsh  or 
water  plant  with  oylindrioal,  channelled 
and  very  fragrant  roots  and  erect,  sword- 
shaped  leaves  8-6  ft.  \oa%,  with  thick 
mi&bs  and  wavy  matins.  Flowen 
yellowish,  borne  in  June  and  July  on  a 
curved  spadiz  S~6  in.  long.  There  is  a 
pretty  form  having  golden  stripes  down 
the  leaves. 

Culture  Ae.  as  above. 

A.  gTmmineiia.  —  This  is  a  Chincsa 
speoies  with  a  slender  creeping  rootetock 
and  tufts  of  grassy  leaves  4--6  in.  long. 
The  variety  vari^gatut  in  which  the 
loaves  are  striped  with  white  is  very 
handsome. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

PELTANDRA  (Akbow  Abdm).— A 
small  genus  of  marahy  perennials  with 
slender  rootstocks  and  somewhat  peltate 
hastate  leaves  with  long  sheathing 
stalks.  The  flowers  are  densely  crowdMl 
on  a  slender,  cieot,  cylindrical  spadix, 
protected  by  a  convolute  spathe  vcixh 
wavy  margins. 

P.  virginica  (Caladium  virginitumi. 
A  North  American  marsh  plant  chiedy 
valuable  for  its  ornamental  laige  green 
sagittate  leaves  with  netted  veina  near 
the  edgea.  The  plant  grows  2-8  ft.  high, 
and  flowers  in  July. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  for  the  Sweet 
Flags.    It  may  be  planted  at  the  edge  of 
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pond*,  taken,  ttteMiie  Ac.  in  sunny  ahelUred 
pliUMia. 

RICHARDIA  (Ahoh  Ln,i).— A Bniall 
geniu  of  perenmnl  plants  with  thick  fleshy 
rootstooks,  \Brg6  sagittate  leaves,  and 
monoBoioufl  flowais  borne  on  an  erect 
oylindrioal  spadix  enclosed  by  a  large 
and  ornamental  fdnnel-sheiped  spathe. 

R.  africana  (B.  cethiopica ;  Calla 
lethiopica).  —  This  is  the  well-known 
White  Arum  or  Trumpet  Lily,  or  Lily  of 
the  Nile,  grown  Bo  much  in  greenhouBea 
that  most  people  are  unaware  of  its  bardi- 
new.  It  U  a  native  of  B.  AArica,  and 
notwithstanding  its  popular  name  of  Lily 
of  the  Nile  is  not  found  growing  on  the 
banks  of  that  historic  river. 

Cu Uiire  and  Propagation. — In  the  mil  d 
southern  parts  of  England  and  Ireland 
it  may  easily  be  grown  out  of  doors, 
planted  in  shallow  water,  or  near  the 
edges  of  pools  in  sheltered  sunny  places, 
where  it  produces  maasee  of  ornamental 
leaves  on  stalks  1-2  ft.  high,  and  the 
beautiful  white  spathes  well  above  them, 
during  the  summer  months.  The  tuberous 
rootstoeks  are  safest  planted  about  a  foot 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  they 
are  thus  protected  from  frost  in  severe 
winters,  The  variety  called '  Little  Gem ' 
is  very  distinet,  being  about  half  the  size 
of  the  type  in  both  leaves  and  spathes. 

The  readiest  means  ot  increaatng 
Arum  Liliee  is  by  detaching  the  ofTsets 
from  the  tnberous  rootstooks  when  tbe 
leaves  have  begun  to  wither.  The  resting 
period  is  not  of  long  duration  and  the 
ofisets  and  old  tubers  are  best  re-planted 
immediately  after  being  disturbed. 

CALLA  palnatris  [Bog  Arvim). — A 
pretty  httle  aquatic  plant  aoout6  in.  high, 
native  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  It 
has  creeping  rootstoeks  and  smooth  deep 

Seen  heart-shaped  leaves.  The  male  and 
mate  flowers,  which  are  on  the  same 
spadii,  appear  in  May  and  June,  and  are 
protected  by  n  pure  white  spathe,  the  outer 
surface  of  which  is  tinged  with  yellow. 

Cvtturr  and  Propagatityn. — May  be 
grown  in  marshy  places  like  Orontittm ; 
easily  increased  by  dividing  the  roots. 


ORONTIUU.— A  genus    with  only 

O.  aquftticnm  (Golden  Chib). — A  pretty 
N.  American  water-plant  12-16  in.  higbi 
with  long-stalked  oblong  or  elliptic  leaves, 
which  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
In  May  and  June  the  hermaphrodite 
yellow  flowers  appear  on  a  slender  elub- 
uke  epadis  and  emit  a  peculiar  odour. 
The  upper  flowers  have  a  4-parted  perianth, 
the  lower  ones  a  6-parted  one.  Stamens 
4  or  8.  Ovary  1-celled,  becomingamem- 
branouB  utricle  when  ripe. 

Cttltvre  and  Propagation.  — This 
peculiar  plant  wilt  flourish  on  the  margins 
of  lakes,  streams  &c.,  or  in  bog(»'  or 
marshy  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by 
dividing  the  rhizomes  in  spring.  When 
planted  in  water  they  shonld  be  6-li  in. 
beneath  the  surface. 

LYSICHITUH.—AgenuB  containing 
only  one  speoies  ;— 

L.  CMutadwtnwe.— A  noble-Iooldng 
Aroid,  native  of  the  swamps  of  Northern 
Asia  and  America.  It  is  a  stemless 
plant,  throwing  up  large  oblong  lance- 
shaped  acute  leaves  1-2  ft.  in  length,  and 
8-10  in.  across,  from  a  thick  horizontal 
rootstock.  The  leaves  are  soinetimee 
spotted  or  mottled  like  those  ot  the 
DiefEenbachia,  a  tropical  relative.  Hie 
stout  flower  stalk  is  6-12  in.  high,  and 
bears  a  spathe  with  a  broad  sharp-pointed 
blade,  and  a  spadix  8-4  in,  long.  The 
flowere  on  the  spadix  are  bermapbiodite 
and  all  fertile.  Perianth  segments  4, 
oblong.    Stamens  4. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — A  flgure 
of  this  plant  is  given  in  the  '  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,"  April  7,  1900.  It  is  not  yet 
in  cnltivation,  but  wonld  doubtless  prove 
to  be  perfectly  hardy  in  marshy  parts  of 
the  rockery,  or  near  the  banks  of  lakes, 
pools,  streams  Ik,  It  would  probably 
produce  seeds  freely  in  our  cUniate,  and 
by  this  means  could  be  readily  increased. 

The  Skunk  Cabbage  (Symploearptu 
fceliduM)  is  closely  related  and  may  be 
grown  in  the  same  way.  It  lias  bronzy- 
purple  spathes  marbled  with  green. 


CXXVI.    PALM,£-Palm  Order 

A  natural  order  containing  more  than  1000  speoies  of  more  or  lees  arboreous 
plants  remarkable  for  their  stately  and  elegant  appearance,  and  called  by 
Linneas  'Princes  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.'  With  the  single  exception 
described  below  they  are  all  too  tender  to  be  grown  out  of  doors  permanently 
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in  the  British  Islands,  although  a  large  number  of  them  will  grow  well  id 
Uuge  cool  oonBervatories.  There  is  great  variation  in  the  habit  of  growtli, 
some  having  simple  ,tree-like  trunks,  others  being  apparently  stemleas  with 
the  leaves  springing  direct  from  the  soil ;  others  again  with  slender  erect  or 
olimbing  stems  of  great  length,  white  many  kinds  are  furnished  with  spinee 
and  prickles.  The  leaves  are  usually  large  and  elegant  in  appearance,  uid 
may  be  fan-shaped,  plaited,  pinnate,  or  variously  divided.  The  Sowers  are 
small,  regular,  hermaphrodite,  momscious,  dicecious,  or  sometimes  poly- 
gamous, and  are  usually  borne  in  great  numbers  on  branching  stems  iGaiiing 
from  a  large  leafy  spathe  or  bract.  Each  flower  has  3  free  or  united  sepals 
and  petals,  and  usually  6  stamens  in  the  hermaphrodite  and  male  blosBoniB, 
but  in  rare  oases  there  are  as  many  as  90. 

Although  unsuitable  for  outdoor  cultivation  it  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  the  Date  Falm  {Phcenix  dactylifero)  and  the  Coco-nut  Palm  [Cocoi 
Tmcifera),  both  Palms  valuable  for  the  well-known  fruits  they  produce,  belong 
to  tiiis  order,  while  many  others  are  also  of  great  economic  importance.  The 
so-oalled  Double  Coco-nut  {Lodoitxa  sechellanim),  a  native  of  the  Beyohelle 
Islands,  is  a  remarkable  plant  and  was  believed  by  the  late  General  Gordon 
to  be  the  tree  which  bore  the  Forbidden  Fruit  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The 
fruit  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  palm  or  plant  known,  often  measunng 
12-18  in.  io  length,  and  about  a  foot  across.  It  is  2-lobed  and  Bomenhat 
resembles  2  fruits  of  the  ordinary  Coco-nut  joined  together,  hence  the  popolu 
name.  Although  many  previous  attempts  had  been  made  to  cultivate  this 
Falm  in  Europe,  they  sdl  failed  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  large  aeeds 
were  successfully  sprouted  at  Eew  and  fine  plants  produced  from  them. 

TRACHYCARPUS  excelsus  recorded  as  having  stood  as  much u  15° 
{Chamaropt  exeeUa). — A  graceful  Palm,  of  frost  without  injury  in  varioos  parte. 
nativ«  of  China  and  Japan,  and  attaining  It  will  thrive  in  good  and  well-diuntd 
10-30  fl.  or  more  high  in  favourable  siCua-  garden  soil,  but  prefers  a  mixture  of  rich 
tions.  In  young  plants  the  leaves  are  loam,  leaf  mould  and  sand.  It  should  be 
more  or  less  oblong  in  shape,  but  when  planted  in  warm  positiona  sheltered  6xxa 
folly  developed  the;  become  split  up  into  cold  and  violent  winds,  and  is  efieetiTe  on 
numerous  linear  pointed  aegmente  radiat-  the  lawn  by  itselt  It  may  be  incresMd 
ing  fan-like  from  the  top  of  the  leaf-stalk,  by  means  of  seeds  sown  in  gentle  basl  in 
and  meaauiing  about  IS  in.  across.  The  spring,  the  yonng  plants  bemg  growo  on 
waiail  yellowiui  Sowers  eie  produced  on  imder  glass  uqtil  they  are  suiGeitiiti; 
a  toanehing  stalk  or  spadii  about  a  foot  large  and  sturdy  enough  for  the  open  air. 
long,  issuing  from  large  brownisli  and  If  suckers  appear  from  the  base  tbej  msj 
tubular  membcanouB  sloths  or  spithes.       be    detached   carefully,    potted   np  ud 

Culfwre  and  Propagation.— This  ia  grown  on  in  gentle  heat,  and  kept  elote 
^e  only  Pahn  that  can  be  regarded  as  until  established.  Aloo  wcdl  laram  u 
hsfdy  m  the  British  Islands,  and  it  ia      Ch<mueropi  Fortunei. 


Division  III.     GLUMIFLORM  (see  p.  128). 

CXXVII.    GRAMINEiE-Grass  Order 

A  large  order  of  tufted  annual  or  perennial  plants,  shrubby  or  ta%e-like  m 
the  Bamboos,  usually  tufted  at  the  base,  with  round  or  flattened  simple  or 
bianohed  stems,  usually  hollow  between  the  swollen  joints.     Leaves  usually 
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clustered  at  the  base  of  the  stems,  and  often  distichously  imbricated,  the 
upper  ones  alternate,  distant,  sometimes  spirally  arranged,  sheath  split  and 
Qsnally  fumiBhed  with  a  small  soariooa  scale  (or  ligule),  or  tuft  of  hairs  at 
its  junction  with  the  blade,  flowers  hermaphrodite  or  unisexual,  in  spikes, 
racemes,  or  panicles.  Flowering  glumes  boat-shaped,  enclosing  the  flower 
and  a  flat,  often  2-nerved,  scale  called  a  '  palea.'  Stamens  3,  or  fewer,  rarely 
i  or  6,  very  rarely  more,  with  versatile  drooping  anthers.  Styles  2,  or  rarely 
3,  with  feathery  stigmas. 

This  vast  order  has  been  estimated  to  contain  abont  4500  specieB,  but 
probably  not  more  th&u  3500  are  really  distinct.  Apart  from  ihe  gu^en 
plants  which  belong  to  it,  the  order  is  of  great  importance  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  containing  as  it  does  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Bye,  Maize,  Bioe, 
Millet,  and  many  other  kinds  of  grain  less  well  known,  and  also  the  Sugar 
Cane,  which  is  grown  extensively  in  the  West  Indies. 

From  a  flower  garden  point  of  view  the  hardy  Bamboos  are  undoubtedly 
the  finest  and  most  ornamental  plants  belonging  to  the  Grass  Family, 
although  the  Pampas  Grass  {Gynsrivm  argenteum)  as  a  highly  ornamental 
plant  must  also  be  placed  in  the  front  rank.  As  the  plants  commonly  known 
OS  Bamboos  belong  to  two  or  three  dlSereot  but  closely  related  genera,  they 
will  be  kept  together  here  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  all  the  other 
Grasses  will  be  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  according  to  their  genera,  as 
they  are.  all  of  a  more  or  less  tufted  habit. 


AGROSTIS  (£sNT  Q&asb).~A  genus 
of  annual  or  perennial  OraaseH  with  coza- 
prassed  fiowei-Bpikeleta  in  loose  panicles, 
which  are  ver;  ornamental  wfaen  dried. 
All  the  species  are  of  ewy  culture  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  and  may  be  raised 
from  Bee£  sown  in  spring,  or  perhaps 
better  still  in  September,  and  very  slightly 

A.  uebukna  (^4.  capiUaria). —  Cloud 
Gra»t.^A.  charming  annual  native  of 
Spain,  forming  elegant  tufts  about  IS  in. 
high,  and  light  and  graceful  panicles  of 
flovers  which  have  been  likened  to  a 
cloud  resting  over  the  ground,  hence  the 
popular  name. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  pnlchella  1b  a  native  of  Ruseia,  bat 
likewise  an  umual,  6-12  in.  high,  some- 
what  viiBer  in  habit  than  A.  nebulo»a, 
but  valuable  for  cutting  for  bouquets  and 
winter  decorations.  A.  Spicaventi  ia  a 
British  annua]  with  large  silky  panicles. 

Culturt  de.  as  above. 

AIRA  (Hair  Qbass).— This  genus 
contains  a  Csw  omamenlal  Grasses  with 
loo«e  panicles  of  oompressed  iq^elets, 
each  of  which  has  generally  2  perfect 
flowers,  and  sometimes  a  neutral  one. 


Culturtami  Propagalion. — Tlie  plants 
may  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  spring 
or  autumn  in  the  open  border  wfamre 
wanted. 

A.  cmt^to»t.(De»ehamp»iacaip*tota,) 
is  a  pretty  tufbed  Qrasa  2-4  ft.  hi^, 
native  of  our  wet  meadows  and  woods, 
having  leathery  leaves  and  linear  oblong 
panioles  of  shining  brownish  or  purplish 
spikelets  in  June  and  July.  The  variety 
alpina  or  vivipaira  has  graceful  panicles 
resembling  a  miniature  Pampas  Omss. 

Culture  (tc.  OS  above. 

A.  flezuoMi  {pe»ekamp»ia  fiexuota)  is 
known  as  the  '  Waved  Hair  Orose.'  It  is 
a  native  plant  found  on  heaths  and  in 
dry  woods,  and  has  erect  slender  shining 
stems   S-!i4   in.    high,    and    panicles    of 

Surplish  or  tawny  yellow  spikelets  from 
one  to  August.  It  is  a  pretty  and 
elegant  perennial,  and  may  be  increased 
by  seeds  or  division. 
Culture  ite.  as  above. 
A.  polcbena.— A  graceful  and  orna- 
mental S.  European  Grass  6-8  in.  high, 
with  tufts  of  slender  hair-like  stems  and 
delloato  'clouds'  of  elegant  panicles, 
ehimiuering  with  the  slightest  breath  of 
air.    When  dried  the  flowers  prays  last 
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a  long  time  and  are  very  valuable  toi 
decorative  work. 

Culture  lie.  aa  above.  Seeds  may  be 
■own  in  spring  or  autumn. 

ANTHOXANTHUH  (Swebt 
Vkbhai,  Gkass).^A  genua  of  iweet- 
soented  Orassee,  differing  &om  most  of  the 
otherB  in  having  only  2  Btamena,  with 
linear  purple  or  yellow  anthers,  and  long 
Btyles  with  feathery  stigmas. 

A.  odontnin.  —  A  graoeful  native 
perennial  Qrase  with  shining  Btema  6-18 
in.  high,  flat  hairy  leaves,  and  downy  oc 
hury  panicles  composed  ot  green  epikelets 
l>ome  in  Hay  and  June,  and  becoming 
dull  yellow  when  old.  It  ie  this  Orase 
which  gives  the  well-known  scent  to  new- 
mown  hay,  and  when  drying  emits  an 
odour  resembling  that  of  the  Sweet 
WoodrrifT  (Atperula  odorala),  p.  487. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
speoies  may  be  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
spring  or  autumn,  or  by  division  of  the 
tafts. 

APERA  anmdinftcea.  —  An  elegant 
OrasB,  native  of  New  Zealand.  It  grows 
12-18  in.  high,  with  slender  stems,  from 
which  long  and  gracefully  arching  and 
drooping  panicles  of  piarple -brown  flowers 
are  prodnced  in  great  profosion.  As  the 
panicles  often  droop  lower  than  the  base 
of  the  plant,  this  epeeies  seems  to  be  more 
suitable  for  pot-culture,  so  that  it  can  be 
raised  on  a  pedestal  to  allow  the  natural 
weeping  habit  free  play. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — It  may  be 
raised  &om  seeds,  and  although  not  yet 
well  known,  will  probably  prove  hardy,  at 
least  in  the  milder  parts  of  the  country, 
in  ordinary  soil.  The  tufts  may  also  be 
divided. 

ARUNDO  (Rbed].--A  genus  of 
ornamental  Bamboo-like  Qrasses,  easily 
grown  in  ordinaiy  soil  and  preferring 
damp  but  sheltered  situations.  They  are 
effective  massed  here  and  there  in  the 
lawn  or  pleasure  ground.  They  are 
increased  by  dividing  the  creeping  root- 
Btocks,  which  become  woody  with  age, 
and  also  by  means  of  cuttings.  The  latter 
are  taken  about  June,  the  ends  of  the 
large  stems  being  cut  off  and  placed 
horieontally  or  obliquely  in  a  hotbed  and 
covered  with  fine  and  very  sandy  soil. 
They  are  kept  very  moiat  and  heavily 
shaded,  until  after  a  short  time  buds  are 
seen  to  shoot  fironi  the  joints,  and  in  their 


turn  produce  roots.  When  well  rooted 
the  bnds  are  detached  and  potted  up 
separately,  stiU  keeping  them  waim, 
moist,  and  shaded,  until  they  have 
become  sufficiently  established  to  bear 
more  air  and  hght,  and  a  cooler  atmo- 
sphere, preparatory  to  planting  them  ont 
of  dooM.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in 
gentle  heat  in  spring,  the  seedlings  being 
gronii  on  in  the  same  way  tm  the  rooted 
cuttings. 

A.  conspicna.— 'A  noble  New  Zealand 
Beed  with  tufts  of  stoutish  ateme  8-12  ft. 
high,  clothed  with  long  curving  leaves, 
and  bearing  drooping  racemes  of  silky 
white,  green,  or  yellowish  flowers  whi^ 
last  for  a  long  time  in  perfection. 

Cullare  (fc.  as  above.  A  rich,  moist, 
loamy  soil  suits  this  plant  b»it,  and 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country 
it  attains  its  finest  and  most  luxuriant 
proportions.  In  eold  parts  a  protection  of 
leaves  or  litter  over  the  crowns  is  advis- 
able in  frosty  weather. 

A.  DODAX  lOreat  Jteeil).— This  is  the 
giant  among  European  Grasses.  It  is  a 
native  of  S.  Europe,  and  in  rich  moist 
loamy  Boil  attains  a  height  of  10-12  ft- 
Tts  stems  or  '  culms '  are  clothed  with 
alternate  lance- shaped  glauoous -green 
recurved  leaves.  The  nnmerous  roddish 
spikelctB  become  whitish  with  age,  and 
form  a  compact   panicle   13-16  in.  long. 

Cttlture  itc.  as  above.  This  speoiea 
requires  protection  in  winter  in  the 
colder  parts  of  ^e  country.  The  variety 
verticolor  or  variegata  only  grows  about 
8  ft.  high,  but  is  a  very  ornamental  and 
valuable  garden  plant.  The  graceful 
leaves  are  striped  with  white.  It  is  a 
fine  plant  for  grouping  and  flourishes  in  a 
deep  well -drained  sandy  loam,  but  requires 
protection  in  severe  winters.  The  stems 
placed  in  water  produce  shoots  from  the 
joints  which  may  be  potted  up  separately 
and  grown  on  under  glaaa  untU  estab- 
lished. 

A.  Phiasmitea  (Phragmitet  com- 
?nuni*).  — This  is  the  ONOiaaa  British 
Beed  found  growing  near  the  edges  of 
lakes  to.  It  has  creeping  jointed  root- 
stocks,  and  stout  stems  6-10  fi.  Ugh, 
clothed  with  flat  stiffish  leaves,  ^aneons 
on  the  under  surface.  The  flower  spikeleta 
are  borne  in  dense  ovoid  nonieles  in  July 
and  August,  and  are  of  an  attrwstive 
purplish  colour,  and  furnished  with  sUky 
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Culture  ite.  aa  ftbove.  Thi*  speeieB 
may  be  used  fbr  the  edges  ot  ornuuentBl 
pieoea  of  water.  There  is  a  variegated 
form  which  is  handsome. 

BRIZA  (QDAKma  Guss).— A  genns 
of  pretty  and  graoefiil  Grasses  easily 
recognised  by  their  large  ovate  or  heart- 
nha^d  drooping  spikelete  borne  in  loose 
paniclea. 

B.  "■"'""'■ — A  native  ot  B.  Europe, 
grows  about  16  in.  high,  with  long  linear 
tapering  leaves  and  oolong  heart-shaped 
sinkelete  ot  a  wbitiHh-yellow  or  straw 
ootour  gracefully  nodding  at  the  ends  of 
the  slender  stems,  dnring  the  summer 
months. 

Culture  and  Propagaiion.  —  This  Is 
an  annua)  and  may  be  raised  from  seeds 
sown  In  siting  or  autumn  in  ordinary 
SOU.    ■ 

B.  media.— A  native  perennial  about 
1  tt.  high,  with  flat  smooth  leaves,  and 
pyramidal  panicles  with  very  long  hair- 
like  branches  from  which  huig  green  or 
purplish  shiny  apikelets  ovate  in  shape, 
and  midway  in  axe  between  those  of 
B.  maxima  and  B.  minor. 

Culture  and  Propagation, — This  will 
^w  in  ordinary  ga^en  soil,  and  may  be 
i  by  seeds  or  division  in  spring  or 


B.  minor  (B.  minima  ;  B.  gracilit). — 
Little  Quaking  Qrat*.  —  A  charming 
Uttle  annual  Grass,  native  of  the  B.  of 
England  and  Ireland,  Channel  Isianda 
&«.,  with  tufted  stems  4-10  in.  high.  The 
paniolea  with  balr-like  branohes  are 
oorered  with  drooping  triangular  spike- 
lets  dnring  June  and  ^y,  and  look  very 
gracefbl. 

Culture  dc.  as  above  fbr  B.  maxima. 
Increased  by  aetis  sown  in  September 
or  spring.  All  the  Brizas  are  useful  for 
cutting  and  drying,  and  give  a  light  ury 
effect  to  bouquets  and  other  floral  decora- 
tions. 

BROHUS  (Bbohx  Grub).  — Only 
one  species  of  this  genua  la  generally 

Cm  for  omamentaT  purposes,  viz.  B. 
a/ormit.  It  is  an  elegant  biennial 
Grass  about  2  tt.  high,  with  drooping 
pMnioles,  from  which  hang  oblong  heart- 
shaped  apikelets  on  slender  hairy  stalks, 
almost    as    large    as    those    of    Brixa 


Culture  and  Propagation. — It  grows 
readily  in  ordinary  garden  soil  la  warm 


positiooB,  and  may  be  nused  from  seeds 
sown  in  August  or  September  for  flower- 
ing the  following  year.  The  flower  sprays 
are  useful  fbr  cutting  and  drying  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Brizas. 

DACTYLIS  (Cock's  Foot  Q&ass). 
The  variegated  form  of  D.  gUnnerata  ia 
a  well-known  perennial  grass,  the  green 
form  being  a  native  ot  pastures  and  wet 
places  in  the  British  Islands.  The 
variety  vartegata  with  silvery  striped 
leaves  is  much  used  for  edging  flower 
beds  and  borders  and  grows  freely.  Being 
dwarf  and  densely  tuned,  it  is  admirably 
suited  for  edgings,  and  is  readily  increased 
by  diviaion  into  small  pieces  in  Septeniber 
or  October  when  the  flower  beda  are 
being  rearranged.  The  soil  should  be  of 
a  fUrly  rich  and  moist  character,  as  d^ 
poor  soils  give  the  fbliage  a  dnllish  dirty 
appearance. 

ELYHUS  (BuvcB  Gbabb  ;  Ltkr 
GsAaa).^A  genus  of  tall  perennial 
Grasses,  the  most  ornamental  of  which 
fbr  garden  purposes  is  E.  arenariut.  It 
is  a  glancouB  plant  with  stout  creeping 
stolon-bearing  rootatooka,  by  means  of 
which  it  fixes  the  sands  near  the  seashores 
and  prevents  them  from  being  blown 
about  by  the  wind.  The  stout  smooth 
stems  grow  8-6  ft  high,  and  the  stiffish 
erect  or  recurving  leaves  have  a  graceful 
appearance,  quite  apart  from  the  flower 
spikes,  which  appear  in  summer  and 
stand  well  above  the  foliage. 

Culture  a/nd  Propagation.  —  Grown 
in  good  soil  in  parts  of  the  rookery,  in 
ahmbberies,  banks  Sk.,  it  is  very  effective 
on  account  of  ita  glaucous  hne,  and  may 
be  allowed  to  form  good  tufts.  When 
necessary  the  plants  may  be  increased  by 
division  in  autumn  or  spring.  Seeds  may 
also  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  rich  light 
sandy  soil,  and  the  seedlings  pricked  out 
or  thinned  out  the  following  spring. 

E.  cosdenaatDa  from  British  Columbia 
ia  a  vigorous  ajid  ornamental  Grass,  quite 
hardy  in  most  ports  of  the  British  Islands. 
It  grows  6-6  h.  high,  forming  dense  com- 
pact tufta,  with  long  gracenilly  arching 
leaves,  above  which  the  stiff  erect  flower 
spikes  are  borne  during  the  summer 
months. 

Culture  Se.  as  above.  It  may  be 
grown  like  E.  arenariut  and  inoreased 
by  division  or  seeds. 

Other  species  of  Lyme  Qraas  are 
giganteue  from  Siberia ;   moUit  and  vir- 
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giniciu  from  K.  Amerioft,  all  more  or  leu 
ornaoiental  and  requiring  similar  treat- 
ment. 

ERIANTHUS  RaTcmue.— A  beauti- 
ful and  pioturosque  Grass  from  Southern 
France,  with  tofts  of  leaves  gracefully 
arohing  and  recurving  like  those  of  the 
Pampas  Orass,  onlj  smaller,  and  tinged 
with  violet  when  young,  and  becoming 
greyish  silky  white  when  old.  The  flower 
stems  reaoh  a  height  of  4-fl  ft.  or  more 
in  good  rioh  soil  and  warm  sheltered 
eituations,  often  tinged  with  violet  when 
yoimg,  and  bearing  erect  or  gently  nodding 
violet  pinmea,  witti  silky  hairy  pedicels. 

Citltur*  and  Propagation. — Dnfortn- 
nately  this  fine  Oross  only  attaliiH  luxuri- 
ant proportions  in  the  noild  southern  parts 
of  England  (ind  Ireland  in  worm  situa- 
tions. It  may  be  grown  <n  isolated  tufts 
on  the  grass  or  lawn  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Pampas  Oross,  and  when  in  flower 
has  a  grand  efieet.  It  may  be  increased 
by  division  best  perfbnned  in  spring. 
Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in  gentle  heat  in 
March  and  AprU,  and  grown  on  until  the 
following  year  before  transferrit^  to  the 
open  ground. 

FESTUCA(Fbscci  GeabbI.— Alarge 
genus  of  GrasBes  with  roundish  spikelets 
in  racemes  or  panicles.  Only  a  few  are 
of  any  garden  value.  The  most  distinct 
is  P,  glauca,  a  variety  of  the  Sheep's 
Fescue  [P.  ovina),  a  native  ot  dry  hilly 
pastures,  woods  4c,  in  parts  of  the  British 
Islands,  i**,  glauca  has  CuiliB  of  glaucous- 
blue  bristle- like  leaves,  the  lower  ones 
often  recurved,  and  stiff  cylindrioal  stems 
8-12  in.  high,  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  ending  in  on  erect  narrow 
slightly  branched  spike.  This  plant  is 
usdul  for  edgings  and  parts  of  the 
rockery,  and  flomrishes  in  ordinary  soil, 
forming  fine  glaucous  tufts.  When  used 
lor  edgings,  the  flowers  are  not  so 
essential,  and  may  be  picked  oS  as  the 
spikes  appear.  The  plants  are  easily 
increased  by  dividing  the  tufts  in  spring 
or  auttunn.  Seeds  are  not  fireely  produced 
When  obtainable  they  may  be  sown  in 
early  autumn  or  spring  in  a  cold  frame, 
and  transferred  to  the  open  ground  in 
autumn  or  spring,  according  to  the  time 
of  sowing.  .F.  teniti/olia  is  closely  related 
to  glauca,  but  has  green  leaves. 

F.  Koporia.— A  pretty  Pyronean  per- 
ennial with   thick,  bright  green,  short, 


atiff  leaves,  widtik  tnoke  it  nsefhl  for 
edgings  to  borders  in  dry  poor  soil.  In 
lieh  soil  the  leaves  and  stems  beoome 
longer,  but  are  not  then  so  eommmidaUe 
for  edging  purposes.  The  plants  may  be 
inorespsed  by  dividing  the  tufts  in  spring 
or  autumn. 

GTNERIUH  (Pampas  Geaos).— O. 
argentmem  is  probably  better  known 
than  any  other  Grass  in  ^tivation.  Like 
many  other  fine  garden  plsjita,  it  has 
been  allowed  to  pass  mmiolested  by  the 
botanist  for  many  years.  Recently,  how- 
ever, the  genus  has  been  overhauled,  and 
the  Pampas  Grass  has  been  separated 
from  the  Gyneriums  proper  and  made 
into  a  genus  by  itself  called  Corladeria. 
It  is  a  native  of  temperate  S.  America 
(Paraguay  Ac),  and  is  remarkable  for 
having  dimcious  flowers  forming  large 
wavy  plumes.  The  arching  leaves  about 
6  ft.  long  ore  glaneous-greea,  with  rough 
edges.  They  form  dense  tufU  4-6 .  fl. 
high,  and  as  much  across.  The  flowers 
are  borne  in  autumn  in  a  large,  dense, 
silky,  feathery  plume  1  ft.  or  more  long 
at  the  end  of  an  erect  stalk  6-12  ft.  hi^ 
and  last  for  several  months  in  a  state  of 
perfection,  but  they  are  often  spoiled  near 
London  with  dirty  fogs  and  rain. 

Several  seedling  varieties  have  arisen; 
hence  a  good  deal  of  variation  notioaaUe 
in  the  plants,  some  being  dworfer  than 
others,  wliile  others  have  brooder  and 
longer   leaves.     The   plumes  also  vary  a 

Eood  deal  in  fulness,  the  deuseal  and 
ingDst  being  the  most  valuable.  There 
a  very  fine  variety  called  purpvr«tim. 


the  leaves  striped  with  white. 

Culture     and     Propagatum.  —  Few 

Cits  can  equal  the  Pampas  Grass  for 
eBeot  on  the  lawn  or  for  sub-taopieal 
gardening.  Its  graceful  habit  uid  tall 
plumes  waving  in  the  breeae  at  onee 
Dharaoterise  it  as  a  stately  and  valnoble 
plant  for  ornamental  purposes.  It  flour- 
ishes in  light  rioh  hoOb,  and  likes  a  good 
supply  of  water  during  the  sununet 
months.  New  plants  are  easily  obtuned 
bv  dividing  the  tufts  in  spring  and  re- 
plantiug  them  in  rioh  light  soil,  afterwards 
mulching  them  with  well  -  decomposed 
manure,  and  giving  a  thorough  soaking 
with  water. 

Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in  heat  about 
February  and  March,  and  by  the  end  of 
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plEuits  will  be  rend;  for  the  open  ground. 
Very  often  (hey  flower  the  first  year 
during  the  kultmm  months.  When  sown 
in  autumn  m  soon  as  ripe,  it  is  safer  to 
winter  the  seediings  in  oold  frames  until 
the  following  spring. 

The  plumee  of  Punpas  Grass  last  a 
long  time  in  a  dried  state,  and  for  this 
reason  are  in  great  demandfor  decorations, 
either  in  natural  or  artifioial  aolours. 
Thousands  of  plumes  are  imported  every 
year  to  supply  the  great  demand  for 
them. 

G.  Lambleji  wiegatnm  is  a  distinct 
and  beautiful  Pampas  Grass.  It  has 
bean  well  grown  by  Mr.  Giunbleton  at 
Queenstown,  Cork.  He  says  it  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  that  neighbourhtwd,  and  of  oom- 
pantively  dwarf  habit,  and  also  of  rather 
slow  growth  and  tardy  development,  not 
attuning  its  full  size  for  many  years.  Its 
flower  spikes  are  about  6  ft.  high,  with 
white  feathery  plumes  of  a  most  distinct 
^pearanca,  and  its  leaves  are  prettily 
variegated  with  white. 

Culture  dc,  as  above  for  O.  argtn- 

HOLCUS  (Son  Grass).— The  only 
plant  of  this  genus  useful  for  the  garden 
te  H.  hnatat albo-variegatu*,  a  beautiful 
form  of  a  native  perennial  Grass  with  tufts 
ol  soft  downy  leaves  having  a  broad 
esntral  and  narrow  green  stripes  inter- 
vening with  lines  of  clear  silvery  white. 
It  grows  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  is 
useful  tor  edgings.  Inoreasod  by  division 
of  the  tnfts  in  autumn  or  spring. 

HOSDEUM.— The  best  known  repre- 
sentative of  this  genus  is  Bariey,  but  the 
only  one  of  gardsn  value  is  the  Squirrel 
Tail  Grass  {HJuiatum),  a  native  of  North 
America.  It  grows  about  2  ft.  high,  and  in 
the  Bommer  months  prodnoes  long  grace- 
lally  arching  spikes  of  flowers  remarkable 
for  the  long  and  stiff  bristly  mane  cover- 
ing them,  and  forming  the  most  attractive 
fbature  of  the  plant. 

Culture  cmd  Propagation.  —  This 
species  may  be  used  with  advantage  to 
foim  borders  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the 
^rden  in  windy  places,  as  the  waving  of 
the  Sower  spikes  shows  many  shades  of 
coloor.  Being  an  annual,  E.  jxtbatum 
must  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  every 
year,  either  in  spring  or  autumn  in  the 
places  wlure  th«  plants  are  to  bloom. 


The  young  spikes  are  useful  for  bouquets 

LAGURUS  ovatua  (Hare'i  Tai 
Onut), — A  charming  tufted  annual  Grass, 
native  of  sandy  places  in  Guernsey,  and  the 
only  one  in  the  renus.  It  grows  6-10  in. 
high,  with  broad  leaves  and  inflated  downy 
or  hairy  sheaths.  The  flower  spikes  are 
borne  in  summer  in  dense  hairy  or 
woolly  ovoid  white  heads  over  1  in. 
long  and  i  in.  brood,  on  stoutish  downv 
stems,  well  above  the  foliage,  and  loot 
very  attractive.  If  out  before  quite  ripe 
they  last  a  long  time  in  a  dried  state,  and 
are  very  usafiit  for  winter  deoorations, 
either  in  their  natural  colour,  or  dyed. 

Culture  wnd  Propagation. — The  plants 
grow  in  ordinary  soil,  and  are  useful  for 
borders,  the  tufts  being  effective  when  in 
bloom.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  spring  in 
the  open  ground,  or  in  autumn  in  pots, 
and  wintered  in  a  cold  frame  in  the  event 

LAHARCKIA.~This  genus  also 
OOOtains  only  a  single  speoies — L.  aurea 
{Ohrymrui  cynomroideM),  a  pretty  low- 
stemmed  annual  Grasa  from  S.  Europe  and 
H.  A&ica.  It  grows  &-9  in.  high,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  silky  drooping  spikelets 
green  at  first,  but  f^rwurds  asauming 
a  ahining  golden  colour,  which  is  very 
attractive.  It  flourishea  in  light  soil  in 
the  border,  and  may  bo  raisBd  from  seeds 
sown  in  spring,  or  in  autumn  in  pots  for 
planting  out  in  spring. 


MELICA  aHissiina.  — A  vigorous 
perennial  Grass  from  the  Cauaasus  and 
Siberia,  growins  about  8  ft.  high,  the 
stems  being  clothed  with  spreading, 
broadly  lanoe-shaped  linear  leaves,  and 
terminating  in  a  long  one-sided  panicle 
of  drooping  spikelets  in  June  and  July. 
It  is  very  ornamental  and  distinct  when 
in  bloom.  If  cut  two  or  three  weeks 
before  fully  ripe,  the  flower  ntrays  last  a 
good  time,  uid  are  oseful  for  bouquets  Ao. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  likes  a  warm  light  soil,  and  may 
be  increased  by  division  in  autumn  or 
spring.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in  early 
spring   m   pots,   and   [Janted   out   about 


M.  nutcra  ia  a  species  from  Uonte 
Video.  It  is  downy  in  all  its  parts,  and 
tufted  in  habit,  growing  about  18  in.  high, 
having  stiflish  needle -like  leaves.  Its 
flower  spikes  are  also  provided  with 
8« 
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rtifBah  awns.  It  is  a  rather  tender  plMtt 
BJid  requirea  worm  Bheltered  situationa. 

Culture  ie.  as  above. 

HISCANTHUS.~A  gennB  eontam- 
ing  aboot  6  epeoieii  of  tall-growing  GraaseB 
with  narrow  and  often  flattened  leaves, 
which  ooQBtitute  the  chief  attraction  from 
a  garden  point  of  view.  Those  in  culti- 
vation are  mnoh  better  known  nnder  the 
name  of  BulaUa,  which  has  now  been  dis- 
continued by  botaniatH. 

H.  j^onica  (SuJnlia  japonica). — A 
gracefOl  and  ornamental  Japanese  Qrass 
6-7  ft.  high,  with  elegant  arching  leaves, 
above  which  appear  in  eununer  and 
aatnmn  plnineH  of  velvetj  red  flowers, 
each  of  which  contains  4  glomes  and  8 
stamens.  The  variety  variegata  is  a 
prettier  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
striped  with  white  and  green  lengthwise  ; 
and  the  variety  called  aebrina  is  remark- 
able for  having  the  leaves  transversely 
banded  with  white  or  pale  yellow,  al- 
though often  the  marking  is  very  poor 
and  indistinct. 

Oultttre    and    Propagation These 

beautiful  Grasses  flomisl)  in  ordinary 
Rood  garden  soil,  and  when  grown  in 
bold  masses  are  very  effective  on  tawns 
and  grass  land  generally.  They  are 
easily  inereased  by  division  of  the  tnfts 
in  spring,  but  until  plants  become  too 
large  &ey  should  not  be  disturbed. 
Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in  spring  in 
gentle  heat  in  the  same  way  as  reeom. 
mended  for  the  Pampas  Grass  (Qynerium), 
seep.  960. 

H.  Bineuaifl  {EulaUa  gTodlUma). — 
This  is  a  pretty  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Grass  S~6  ft  high,  with  gracefiilly  re- 
curved dee|i  green  leaves.  The  variety 
unvoittata  is  better  known  owing  to  the 
white  band  whieh  runs  down  the  centre 
ot  each  leaf. 

CuUure  <fc.  as  for  Af.  japonica. 

PANICUM  (Panioi  GRAfls).-An  ei- 
tensive  genus  of  annual  and  perennial 
Grasses,  only  a  few  of  whieh,  however, 
ore  suitable  for  the  hardy  flower  garden. 
These  flourish  in  ordinary  garden  soil, 
and  may  be  increased  by  se^s  or  divi- 

P,  altiaaimnm.  —  An  elegant  Gross, 
native  of  Central  America,  attaining  a 
height  of  8-6  ft.  in  cultivation,  but  much 
larger  and  tree-like  proportions  in  a 
native  state.     The    lance-shaped  linear 


tapering  leave!  are  over  1  fL  long,  snd 

finely  toothed  on  the  edges.  The  fiowers 
are  borne  in  large  panicles  composed  of 
long  vertldllate  branches,  eaoh  of  wbieb 
is  again  branched  and  terminated  by  otsI 
tapering  spikelets  of  a  deep  red  or  msmm 

Culture  and  Propagation.  — Tbi» 
species  is  best  in  warm  ports  of  the 
country,  and  in  rich  light  sdl.  It  ma; 
be  increased  by  division  in  spring  and  *1m 
by  sowing  seed  in  the  open  groond  In 
April  and  Hay. 

P.  coiMllare.— A  pretty  annnal,  IH 
ft.  high,  native  of  the  North  temperate 
hemisphere,    and    perfectly   haidy.     It 

Sroduoee  large  pyramidal  paniclea  of 
owers  well  above  the  tufU  of  flat  leaves 
which  are  scattered  on  the  stems. 

CaltttTt  and  Propagation.  —  Tiat 
species  is  increased  by  aeeda  sown  in 
spring  or  autumn  in  the  open  gronnd. 

P.  virfatiun.  —  An  ornamental  per- 
ennial OrasB,  8-5  It.  high,  native  of  N. 
America,  producing  large  tufts  of  hand- 
some linear  leaves  1  ft.  or  more  long, 
and  more  or  leea  gracefnily  arching  sod 
recurved.  The  feathery  panicles  t^ipear 
in  summer,  and  ore  at  first  erect  or 
ascending,  bnt  afterwards  much  ipreadmg 
or  drooping.  This  species  may  be  gicwn 
in  tufts  on  graaa,  and  one  of  its  great 
charms  oonaiats  in  the  numerous  flower 
atema  it  produces.  These  may  be  poked 
for  deoorative  purposes  with  the  folii^ 
without  detracting  in  the  least  fiom  Hw 
beauty  of  the  plant. 

Cultttre  (Md  Propagation.  —  PlaiW 
may  be  increased  by  dividon  in  autuinii 
or  spring.  Seeds  may  also  bs  sown  in 
the  open  air  about  April. 

PENNISETUM.—A  large  genus  of 
Grasses,  some  of  whioh  ore  of  an  ona- 
meotej  character  and  suitable  tor  the  haidj 
flower  garden. 

P.  Utifolium  {Oymnothrix  latifom). 
A  very  handsome  tufted  Grass  fl-10  ft. 
high,  native  of  Monte  Video.  Its  Blonl 
cane-like  atema  are  of  a  purplish-bmVD 
at  the  base,  and  clothed  with  broadly 
lance-ahaped  leavea,  bricht  green,  "i^* 
whitish  bond  down  Oie  centre.  TM 
nodding  flower  apikea  are  not  of  a  w>o*7 
character,  the  chief  beauty  of  the  plant 
lying  in  ita  graceful  Bamboo-lika  habit. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— EiceptlD 
Buch  parte  of  the  country  as  Devonduxft 
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Comwatl,  and  tbe  south  of  Ireland, 
this  fine  Qrua  ib  perhaps  eoorcely  hardj 
enough  to  stand  a  Britiah  winter  of  any 
severity.  The  Tootatoaks  may  be  lifted  in 
autnnm  and  stored  away  in  oool  plaoes 
free  from  frost  like  Dahliae,  and  replanted 
in  spring.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in 
heat  in  spring,  the  seedlings  being  planted 
out  in  June.  If  sown  in  autumn,  the 
yonng  plants  require  protection  tUl 
spring. 

P.  hMigfiBtylum. — An  elegant  Abyssi- 
nian perennial  12-16  in.  high,  with  tufts 
of  iineor  lance-shaped  groceMly  arching 
leaves,  and  slender  Bteuis  ending  in  spikes 
4-8  in.  long,  remarkable  for  their  singular 
twisted  appearance,  and  enveloped  in  a 
whitish  feathery  down.  The  variety 
violacenia  is  readily  recognised  by  its 
purplish  plumes,  but  the  plant  is  otherwise 
similar  to  the  white  type. 

Caliare  and  Propa^alion.  —  This 
species  grows  freely  in  ordinary  good  soil 
and  makes  a  handsome  plant  in  the  border 
or  grouped  in  the  grass.  The  pinmes  if 
oat  Defore  fully  ripe  last  a  long  time  in  a 
dried  state  and  are  useful  for  decorative 
work.  Although  really  a  perennial  this 
speeies  is  usually  treated  as  an  annual. 
Seeds  are  sown  in  a  hotbed  in  March,  and 
the  young  plants  transferred  to  the  open 
ground  in  June  or  the  end  of  May.  They 
are  at  their  best  from  the  end  of  July  until 
the  frost  strikes  them  down  In  Septem- 
ber the  tufts  may  be  lifted  and  potted, 
and  wintered  under  glass  until  next 
planting  season. 

PHALARIS  wundioMrM  (Diit- 
graphit  arundinaeea). — A  beautiful  Brit- 
ish perennial  Grass  S-^  ft.  high,  inhabiting 
the  sides  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  marshy 
ground.  It  has  creeping  rootstocks,  flat 
leaves,  and  elongated  panicles  of  purplish 
spikelets.  Grown  by  the  sides  of  ponds 
and  streams  in  masses,  this  species  looks 
very  handsome  when  its  purplish  spikes 
ore  swaying  in  the  breeze.  Inareosed  by 
division.  The  variety  variegala,  known 
OS  'Gardener's  Garters'  and  'Ribbon 
Grass,'  has  the  green  leaves  striped  with 
rosy-white  when  young,  and  yellow  when 
old.  It  does  not  grow  so  tail  as  the  green 
form,  but  requires  similar  moist  ormarshy 
positions.  It  will,  however,  flourish  in 
moist  parts  of  the  flower  border  or  shrub- 
bery, but  likes  plenty  of  sunshine.  In  a 
cut  state  the  leaves  and  flower  stems  are 
valuable  for  deoorationa     P.  canarietin* 


from  8.  Europe  and  N.  Africa  supplies  the 
'  Canary  Seed  '  so  muoh  ased  lor  singing 
birds. 

POA  (Mbadow  Gaus}.— Few  species 
belonging  to  this  large  genus  have  any 
garden  value.  P.  pahutrii  (P.  /ertiUe) 
is  one  of  the  best.  It  is  a  native  of 
8.  Europe,  and  forms  dense  tufts  of  loiw 
soft  slender  arching  leaves,  from  which 
arise  in  the  sununer  months  light  airy 
spreading  panioles  of  a  purple  or  violet 
colonr,  home  on  slender  stems  2-8  ft. 
high. 

Ottllure  and  Propagatwn. — It  is  a 
good  plant  for  the  sides  of  streams  or 
lakes,  or  in  moist  soil  in  the  border,  or 
on  grass,  and  may  be  increased  by  seeds 
or  £viaion. 

P.  aqufttka  (or  aij/ceria  aqiutlica)  is 
a  vigorous  native  Grose,  inhabiting  watery 
and  marshy  places.  It  has  stout  creeping 
rootstoeks,  and  grows  2-6  ft.  high,  with 
flat  somewhat  erect  leaves  1-2  n,  long, 
and  much-branched  panicles  6-12  in.  long 
composed  of  oblong  yellowish-green  and 
purple  epiJielete. 

Cultare  and  Propagation.  —  It  may 
be  mossed  at  the  edges  of  pieces  of  water, 
Btreonu,  l^es  Ac.  oad  inoreased  by  divi- 
sion in  autumn  or  spring. 

P.  tririaliB  albo-nttota.— A  beautifhl 
dwarf  form  of  o  veiy  oonuuon  native 
perennial  Grass.  It  grows  about  6  in. 
high,  forming  dense  tolls  of  erect  flattish 
green    leaves  broadly  edged  with  .pnre 

Culture  ttc.  as  above.  It  is  useful  for 
edging  beds  and  borders,  and  may  be  in- 
creased by  division  in  autumn  or  spring. 

STIPA  (Pmthbb  Grabb).— This 
genus  contains  nearly  100  species,  but  the 
most  populor  Is  iS.  penntUa,  a  native  of 
S.  Europe.  It  grows  in  strong  tufts  like 
ordinary  gross,  out  in  early  summer  the 

roefully  arching  flower  stems  about  2 
high  appear  and  give  it  a  wonderful 
Btriking  appearance,  caused  by  the  long 
feathery  bristles,  twisted  beyond  halftheir 
length,  which  issue  from  each  silky  grain 
encToBed  by  the  scales  or  glmnes.  These 
bristly  barbs  float  about  the  air  when 
detached,  carrying  the  attached  seeds  at 
the  base  forming  a  kind  of  onohor, 

Culturt  and Propagalum. — Grown  in 
large   tufts   in   the   border    or   on    grass 
land,  the  Feather  Gross  is  a  very  attrac- 
tive and  curious  plant.    It  fiourishes  in 
Sq2 
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light  Modj  loam,  and  may  be  isoreasad 
bj'  diviaioD  or  seeds.  The  diviaion  of  the 
tufta  ahould  be  dooe  oarefiilly  in  autnnm 
orapring. 

ZEA  Hayi  [Indian  Com).  —  A  weLl- 
known  ornamental  Orasa  probably  of 
American  origin.  It  grows  8-4  ft.  hieh, 
having  thick  knotted  sterna,  clothed  with 
broad  strap-shaped  KracefiiUy  arched  and 
wavy  leavea  Btem-olasping  at  the  base. 
The  api^elets  of  flowers  are  monmcicma, 
that  is,  some  contain  only  stamens,  others 
only  pistils.  The  males  or  sbuninate 
flowers  are  borne  in  a  panicle  at  the  ends 
of  the  stems,  while  the  female  or  pistillate 
spikelets  iaane  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
tower  down  the  stem,  having  long  feathery 
taasels.  It  is  from  these  the  well-known 
cylindrical  spikes  or  cones  {'  cobs '  J  of 
fruit  are^oduced  withtheirmany-oolonred 
seeda.  The  variegated  form  is  a  much 
finer  and  more  attractive  plant  from  a 
garden  point  of  view  than  the  green  form. 

Culture  and  Propagatwn. — -Ordinary 
good  garden  soil  suits  the  variety  varie- 
gafa,  which  is  rather  more  tender  than 
the  green  form.  The  seedlings  from  it  at 
first  produce  green  leaves,  but  very  soon 
begin  to  develop  the  striping.  It  comes 
tme  from  seeds  sown  in  gentle  heat 
about  March  and  April,  the  young  plants 
being  hardened  off  and  got  ready  for 
planting  ont  in  Jmie  or  the  end  of 
Uay.  The  foliage  is  beautifully  striped 
with  creamy  or  yellowish  white,  and 
rendeis  this  plant  a  very  striking  and 
graceful  object  in  the  gaiden  during  the 
summer  and  antnmn  months. 

HARDY  BAMBOOS.— Under  this 
heading  are  described  the  various  genera 
and  species  which  experience  has  now 
proved  to  be  practically  hardy  in  the 
British  Islands.  There  are  now  about  60 
distinct  species  of  Hardy  Bamboo  in 
cultivation,  and  most  of  them  come  from 
China  and  Japan ;  only  three  hardy  species 
eome  from  the  Himalayas,  namely  Arun- 
diTiaria  arulata.  At  raeemoia,  and  A, 
ipathijhra,  SJid  one  from  the  United 
States — A.  macTOtperma. 

Bamboos,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
woody-stemmed  Oraases,  have  a  grace 
and  elegance  all|their  own,  and  wherever 
a  sheltered  nook  or  dell  can  be  found  in 
a  garden,  there  should  some  at  least  of 
them  find  a  home.  The  ugliest  Bamboo 
is  graceful,  so  that  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  tack   complimentary  but  woU-doserved 


adjectives  to  every  species  described. 
Some  are  tall  and  some  are  dwar^  but 
there  are  intermediate  forms,  and  some 
grow  more  freely  and  display  their  foliage 
better  than  others,  so  that  although  the 
general  hue  is  a  green  one,  there  is  an 
endless  varied  and  charm  in  it  that 
always  excites  admiration. 

^e  best  utnation  for  Bamboos  is  cm 
sheltered  from  northerly  and  easterly 
winds,  and  if  the  shelter  is  given  by  treei 
or  shrubs  or  hedges,  so  much  the  Mtter, 
as  the  surroundings  will  then  be  more  in 
harmony  with  nature. 

Culture  and  Propagation. —  Bamboos 
flourish  in  a  good  rich  loam.  The  bedi 
in  which  they  are  to  be  planted  should  be 
thoroughly  dug  or  trenched.  The  best 
time  for  planting  is  at  the  end  of  Ma;  ct 
early  in  June,  according  to  the  westhei. 
After  planting,  which  must  be  done  care- 
fully, so  as  not  to  break  the  brittle  nwU, 
the  soil  may  be  well  mulched  with  eow- 
manure,  and  a  mass  of  dried  teavea  or 
litter  may  be  placed  round  each  plant  to 
prevent  evaporation  from  the  soil  during 
the  summer  montbs.  A  good  soaking  is 
essential  after   planting,  and  during  the  . 

hot  weather  the  plants  may  be  givsu  I 

abundance  of  water  when  established. 

When  plants  are  imported  frmn  the  i 

Continent  or  Japan  or  otJier  parte  of  tii«  I 

world,  they  should  travel  during  U» 
autumn  and  winter — the  period  when  the 
plants  are  practically  at  rest,  and  least  i 

likely  to  suffer  'from  a  change.  Mi- 
Preeman-Mitford,  who  has  had  |Wat 
experience  in  the  importation  and  ooltin-  | 

tion  of  Hardy  Bamboos,  and  who  hw 
probably  done  more  tfasm  anyone  else  t"  i 

make  them  the  popular  plants  the?  now  | 

are,  advises  that  imported  plants  ehoald 
be  treated  as  fbUows : — Wben  a  conaign'  : 

ment  of  Bamboos  arrives,  soak  the  root*  | 

well  for  13  hours.  Then  pot  them,  taking 
great  care  not  to  disturb  the  roots.  After- 
wards place  in  a  cool  house  for  the  winter.  | 
Very  little  water  is  given  to  the  roots, 
but  the  leaves  should  be  constactlj 
syringed.  In  spite  of  this,  many  species 
lose  their  leaves,  but  early  in  February 
the  axillary  buds  begin  to  swell,  and  Iv 
the  end  of  March  the  plants  are  in  full 
leaf  again.  The  plants  are  then  watered 
freely,  and  root  action  soon  begins.  N**' 
shoots  are  seen  to  pierce  the  soil.  Not  * 
plant  has  been  lost  by  this  troatmenl. 
By  the  middle  of  May  the  plants  are 
hardened  off  in  the  same  way  as  Pelsr- 
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ganhuna  and  other  bedding  plantB,  pre- 
paratoiy  to  being  planted  outaide  at  the 
end  of  May  or  June.  In  Iftking  the  plants 
out  of  the  pote  great  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  tamper  with  the  roots.  They  are 
as  brittle  as  glass,  and  any  interference 
with  them  is  in  the  highest  degree 
dangemuB.  The  roots,  however  pot-bound 
thej  may  appear,  will  soon  find  their  way 
about  in  the  new  soil.  Should  any  have 
come  through  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pot,  it  is  better  to  break  the  pot  than 
attempt  to  pull  the  roots  through. 

If  possible  the  newly  planted  Bamboos 
should  be  watered  and  syringed  in  dry 
weather,  but  the  rains  of  heaven  are  what 
they  like  best.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
suTTOond  the  new  beds  with  wire  netting 
BB  a  protection  against  rabbits  and 
pheasants  (which  do  harm  by  scratching 
round  the  roots  in  the  newly  turned  up 
soil),  and  for  keeping  in  the  dead  leaves. 
In  a  year  or  two,  when  the  plants  shall 
have  been  thoroughly  establishiad,  the  wire 
netting  may  be  removed,  and  the  Bamboos 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

How  well  they  do  this  may  be  seen 
at  Eew,  where  there  is  a  fine  coUeotaon 
planted  only  a  few  years  ago.  One  of  the 
gr«at  charms  abont  Hardy  Bamboos  is 
that  they  are  jnst  in  all  their  glorious 
beauty  in  autumn,  when  other  plants  are 
iDsiug  their  leaves,  and  flowers  are  wither- 
ing, and  throu^out  the  dull  winter 
months  they  are  bright  spots  in  the 
garden,  giving  a  luxuriant  tropical  aspect 
to  apparently  desolate  surroandingB. 

Pn^agalitm. —  Hardy  Bamboos  may 
be  fnoreosed  by  oaretully  dividing  the  tufts 
about  April  and  May,  never  in  antumn, 
as  the  injured  roots  cannot  be  replaced  to 
stand  the  winter.  Two  or  three  stems  or 
culms  should  be  left  to  each  rootstock, 
and  a  ball  of  earth  round  the  latter  wiil 
also  be  on  advantage.  The  divided  por- 
tions should  be  planted  carefully  as  above 
recommended,  and  afterwords  receive  a 
good  mnlching  of  cow  manure,  and  a 
protective  layer  of  leaves,  as  well  as  a 
good  watering  and  syringing. 

Cuttingi. — Bamboos  may  also  be  in- 
creased by  detaching  a  portion  of  the 
rhizome  with  a  stem  attached.  The 
stem  is  ont  down  to  about  1  fL  long, 
and  with  the  rhizome  is  planted  in  ri^ 
soil  so  that  the  lower  joints  are  well 
covered.  If  planted  in  pots  and  placed  in 
moist  bottom  heat,  new  shoots  will  appear 
more  qnickly.     The  lower  knotty  portions 


of  the  stem  without  the  rhixome  irill  also 
make  plants  if  plunged  in  moist  heat 
when  potted.  The  miiomes  themselves 
may  b«  out  into  lengths  of  6-8  in.,  and 
planted  4~B  in.  dee^  in  good  loamy  soil 
out  of  doors,  receivmg  plenty  of  water 
during  the  summer.  Only  rhizomes  of 
the  previous  year  should  be  selected  for 
this  purpose,  as  they  contain  eyes  or  buds, 
whicn  the  older  rhizomes  do  not.  All 
cuttings  are  beat  inserted  in  spring. 

Seeds.  —  When  obtainable.  Bamboo 
seeds  may  be  sown  very  thinly  in  March 
and  April,  in  rich  and  thoroughly  well- 
dnJned  sandy  loam.  About  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  of  fine  soil  is  sufBoient  to  cover 
the  seeds.  The  pans  or  pots  in  which 
they  are  sown  should  be  plunged  in  a  hot- 
bed, and  caie  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  close  and  moist  unw  the 
seedlings  are  well  above  the  soil.  A.  little 
shade  is  at  first  necessary  to  protect  the 
seedlings  from  hot  sun,  but  as  they 
increase  in  size  and  vigour  more  liffht 
and  ur  may  he  gradually  given ;  and  by 
the  end  of  June  the  young  plants  should 
be  given  as  much  air  and  sunshine  as 
pOBBibls,  with  plenty  of  water.  It  is  best 
to  allow  the  plants  to  grow  in  the  seed 
pans  until  the  following  spring,  when  they 
may  be  pricked  out  separately  into  smaH 
pots  and  placed  in  heat  and  shade  until 
eBtablished.  They  may  then  be  hardened 
off  again  and  grown  on  plunged  out  of 
doors  until  spring.  l>uring  the  winter 
months  they  are  mlez  under  glass,  where 
they  may  remain  until  the  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June.  They  may  then  be 
planted  out  into  their  permanent  poHitions, 
being  mulched,  syringed,  and  watered  as 
before  described,  and  allowed  to  take  care 
of  themselves. 

Unfortunately  Bambooa  have  become 
terribly  confused  in  the  naming,  and  the 
same  species  have  been  r^erred  at 
different  times  to  dlfierent  genera.  The 
names  given  here  are  those  adopted  by 
Mr.  Freeman- Mitford. 

ARUNDINARIA.— Over  twenty 
hardy  species  are  now  included  in  this 
genus,  l^ey  are  characterised  by  a 
graceful  tofted  habit,  with  branches  in 
scmiverticillate  dusters,  and  narrow 
grass;  leaves.  Althongh  many  species 
poduce  flowers,  they  an  of  no  partionlar 
beauty.  It  is  well,  however,  to  oe  on  the 
watch  for  those  that  ripen  se«ds,  as  plants 
raised  from  home-saved  wed  are  more 
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A.  ftncepa.  ^A  beantiful  Bamboo, 
probably  of  Chinese  origin.  The  stems 
are  brown  when  mature,  the  leaf  sheathe 
are  hairy,  and  the  leaf-atalk  yellow, 

Cwltwre  ttc.  tw  above,  p.  9fl4. 

A.  oriotata.  —  A  pretty  speciea  from 
the  north-eastern  Himalayaa,  where  it 
grows  at  an  elevation  of  11,000  ft.  It 
grows  6-10  ft.  high,  and  has  purplish 
stems  and  tessellated  foliage. 

Culture  lie.  aa  above,  p.  t)64. 

A.  auriconui  {A.  Fortunei  anrea). — A 
distinct  Japanese  Bamboo  9-4  ft.  high, 
having  roond  purple-green  stems  and 
leaves  S-T  in.  long  and  1  in.  or  more 
broad,  beautifully  striped  with  golden- 
yellow,  and  furnished  with  hoira  on  top 
of  the  purple-green  aheaths.  A.  Maieimo- 
wieei  is  very  near  if  not  identical  with 
thia. 

Culture  <fc,  as  above,  p.  994. 

A.  eitrjw»ti.thm  (Bamibata  chrytantha). 
A  beantih^  Japanese  Bamboo  S-4  ft.  or 
more  high,  with  numerous  branohea  at 
eaab  joint  and  leaves  about  7  in.  long, 
over  1  in.  wide,  alternately  striped 
with  green  and  yellow.  The  under  sur- 
tooe  is  distinctly  glaucous  on  one  aide  of 
the  midrib  but  not  the  other. 

Culture  ifo.  aa  above,  p.  964. 

A.  falc«t«  (Bambuta  /afcain).— This 
fine  Bamboo  is  found  on  the  Qimalayaa 
at  an  elevation  of  8000-10,000  ft.  It  ia 
out  down  to  the  ground  in  winter,  but  in 
epriug  pushes  up  etoutish  yellow-green 
Btema  7-10  ft.  high,  with  purpliah  joints. 
The  branches  are  in  denae  whorls  having 
bright  green  leaves,  rather  glaucouannder- 
neatb,  with  hairy  sheaths. 

A  plant  known  as  Bambuaa  gracilit 
seems  to  be  a  form  of  A.  falcata,  but 
differs  from  it  chiefly  in  having  smooth 
instead  of  hairy  leaf-sheatbs. 

Culture  de.  aa  above,  p.  964. 

A.  Falconeri  (ThamnoeaJamue  Fal- 
eoneri).  —  Thia  is  eometin[tee  called  A. 
faleata,  but  is  a  quite  different  plant, 
and  recognisable  by  ita  smaller  leaves 
and  more  slender  stems.  It  ia  a  native 
of  the  Himalayas  at  an  elevation  of 
8000  ft.  Its  stems  are  usually  killed 
down  to  the  ground  in  winter,  but  new 
ones  7-8  ft.  hwh  shoot  up  every  spring. 
Tfaey    axa    rather     slender,    having    the 


branches  arranged  alternately  and  di- 
stichously  in  bolf-whorls  at  each  joint. 
The  smooth  light  green  leaves  are  about 
6  in.  long.  In  the  south  of  England  and 
Ireland  it  attains  a  greater  height  and  a 
more  luiuriant  aspect.  At  Pota  Island, 
Cork,  this  speciea  throws  up  numeroos 
canes  20-2A  ft.  high  every  year,  and 
would  grow  quite  as  well  doubtteaa  in 
Cornwall. 

Culture  etc.  as  above,  p.  964. 

A.  Fortnnei.  —  This  was  formerly 
known  as  Fortunei  varUgala.  It  has 
dense  tuAs  of  atems  2-4  ft.  high,  branched 
or  unbronched  close  to  the  ground.  The 
leaves  are  about  6  in.  long,  and  leas  than 
1  in.  wide,  the  surface  being  longitu- 
dinally striped  with  white,  while  the 
under  surface  is  downy,  and  the  maqpns 
and  leaf-sheaths  ore  hairy.  There  is  a 
form  of  thia  called  compaeta,  which  is 
often  grown  in  pots,  and  is  only  3-6  in. 
high,  but,  planted  out,  attains  a  greater 
height.  A.  Fortunei  variagata,  unlike 
the  greeo  form,  loses  its  leaves  during 
the  winter,  but  ia  perfectly  hardy.  The 
variety  known  as  Fortunsi  aurea  ia  a 
stronger-growing  plant  than  vttriegata, 
and  has  broader  leaves  striped  with 
golden-yellow  instead  of  white.  All  tiie 
forma  are  natives  of  Japan,  and  are 
bBantifnl  garden  planta. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  964. 

A.  Hmi»  (Banibuta  ereela). — Abeau- 
tlful  Japanese  plant  6-12  ft.  high,  readily 
recogniaed  by  the  almoat  erect  direction 
of  the  branches  issuing  from  the  joints 
on  the  main  stems,  which  are  of  a  very 
dork  oUve-green,  covered  with  a  waiy 
bloom  when  young.  The  green  linear 
leaves,  slightly  glaucous  underaeatb,  are 
about  B  inchea  long  and  j  in.  wide, 
with  a  few  hairs  on  the  edges  and  on  top 
of  the  leaf-sheaths,  while  the  veins  ore 
beautifully  and  conspicuously  tessellated. 
The  variety  graminea  (known  also  as 
Bambuea  gTantinea)  is  a  more  slender 
plant  and  not  quite  so  vigorous  a  grower. 
It  has  yellowiah  stems  and  narrower  but 
longer  graaay  leaves,  the  veina  of  whieh 
ore  not  so  conapicuously  tesaellated. 

Culture  ifc.  aa  above,  p.  964. 

A.  bumilis.^This  name  bos  now  been 
given  to  a  plant  formerly  known  oa  the 
green-leaved  form  of  A.  Fortunei.  It  is 
a  Japanese  plant,  and  growa  2-8  ft.  hi^b, 
the  round  green  stems  having  reddish 
sheathe,  hai^  at  the  ends  and  sides,  and 
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ending  in  brif^l  evei^nen  leaves  over 
4  in.  long  Knd  about  )  m.  broad,  tapering 
to  »  point.  The  loototoeli  creeps  vigor- 
oualy  and  soon  spreads  tbe  plant  over  the 
ground. 

CuUwrs  da.  as  above,  p.  964. 


1  native  of  Japan,  and 
grows  10-lS  ft.  high  aeoording  to  loealitj. 
As  its  rootstocka  spread  a  good  deal  it 
should  be  grown  b;  itself  in  clumps,  so 
OS  not  to  beoome  entangled  with  other 
epecies.  It  is  readily  recognised  by  tte 
leaves,  which  are  8-13  in.  or  more  lon^ 
and  l|-3  in.  wide.  The  upper  snrfeoe  is 
of  a  smooth  and  Hhining  green,  the  under 
Burtaee  bein^  rather  glaucous  and 
wrinkled,  while  tbe  brown  peraistent 
leaf-sheaths  almost  cover  the  stems. 

CuUurs  dc.  ae  above,  p.  964. 

A.  Lajdekeri  {Bambuta  Laydeierii. 
A  dwarf-growing  Japanese  species,  having 
thin  stems  and  narrow  leaves,  tbe  latter 
mottled  with  yellow,  and  narrowing 
rather  abruptly  into  a  stalk  at  the  base. 
One  edge  of  the  leaf  is  well  famished 
with  haus,  whilst  the  other  has  scarcely 
any. 

CwHure  (fc.  as  above,  p.  B64. 

A.  nuxmtpKrn»{Bamiiua  Hermanni ; 
B.  JTtfttffMMint),— A  very  variable  Bam- 
boo, native  of  the  United  States,  where  it 
grows  in  dense  maasee  on  the  muddy 
btuiks  of  rivers.  It  has  slender  stems 
3~-10  A.  or  more  high,  about  as  thick  as 
qvdUs,  and  almost  covered  with  the  per. 
sistent  hwiy  leaf.sheaths.  The  leaves  are 
7-8  in.  long  and  about  1  j  in.  wide,  smooth 
above,  downy  beneath,  and  fringed  with 
hairs  on  the  edges.  There  is  a  form 
called  Ucta,  dwarfer  and  denser  in  growth 
than  the  type. 

CuUure  dc.  as  above,  p.  964. 

A.  Nagaahima.  —  A  dwarf  Japanese 
species  about  8  ft  high,  with  round 
purple-green  stents,  and  sharply  serrated 
leaves  6-7  in.  long,  furnished  with  hairy 
sheaths. 

Ctillwn  dr.  as  above,  p.  964. 

A.  nitida. — A  lovely  quick-growing 
Bamboo  from  Central  China,  recognised 
by  its  blaekish-pnrple  stems,  scarcely 
thicker  than  a  gooseqnill  and  6-12  ft. 
high.  The  branches  are  in  dense  clusters 
at  the  joints,  bearing  small  lancet-shaped 
bri^t   green  leaves  8-4  in.  long    and 


distinctly  tessellated.     It  is  very  hardy 
and    graceful,    and    remains    beautifoUy 

Cn  throughout  the  winter.  It  has 
t  erroneously  oalled  A.  khatiana — 
a  different  species  from  the  Himalayas. 
A.  niUda  is  best  in  shaded  places,  as 
the  leaves  nqtidly  curl  up  in  hot  sun- 
■hine. 

Culture  do.  as  above,  p.  964. 

A.  nobilia. — A  handsome  and  ngorons 
Bamboo,  probably  of  Chinese  origin.  In 
Cornwall  it  grows  24  ft.  high,  having 
yellowish  stems  with  dark  poiple  joints, 
the  lower  rim  of  which  is  marked  with 


A.  palniata  (Bamhutn  palmala), — A 
strikingly  handsome  Japanese  Bamboo 
4-10  ft.  high,  and  perhaps  more  in  the 
mild  southern  parts  of  England  and 
Ireland.  Its  creeping  rhisomes  are  very 
active,  and  the  plants  should  therefore 
be  grown  in  isolated  olnmps  away  from 
Other  Bpeoies.  The  atems  are  very  slender, 
with  a  few  ereet  branches ;  bnt  the  chief 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  plant  lies  in 
the  beautiful  vivid  green  leaves,  which 
are  over  1  ft.  long  and  8  in.  wide,  tapering 
rather  abruptly  to  a  sharp  point,  the 
edges  being  slightly  serrated,  and  the 
principal  veins  aunoet  riblike. 

Cvliura  de.  as  above,  p,  964. 

A.  pnmila  (BaTnbuia  pumila),  —  A 
beantifhl  dwarf  Bamboo  from  Japan, 
somewhat  in  the  way  of  A.  humiiit — 
otherwise  the  green-leaved  A.  FoTtunei, 
bat  a  much  more  slender  -  growing 
plant  in  every  way.  It  has  very  slender 
stems,  about  as  thick  as  an  ordinary 
knitting-needle,  sometimes  branched  at 
the  base.  The  leaves  are  over  4  in.  long 
and  about  I  in.  wide,  and  are  slightly 
serrated  on  the  edges. 

Culture  dc.  aa  above,  p.  964. 

A.  pTgnuea  (Bambuea  gygvuea). — 
This  handsome  little  Japanese  species 
has  been  appropriately  called  the  Pigm^ 
Bamboo  on  account  of  ita  stature.  It  la 
the  dwarfest  epedea  known,  and  usually 
reaches  a  height  of  only  S  or  4  inches. 
It  grows  in  dense  compact  masses  and 

Sr^ds  rapidly  over  the  ground  by  means 
ita  undei^ronnd  creeping  rnisranes. 
The  leaves  are  8-4  in.  long  and  about 
half  an  inch  wide,  bright  green  above. 
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beantifnl  frashness  thronghont 
the  winter  months.  When  grown  a«  b 
carpet  or  bordering  the  pUnI  U  ver;  orna- 
mentol.  Its  gioWth  is  eo  dense  and  rapid 
that  weeds  have  no  chance  to  develop. 
It  inoceoiwa  with  the  greatest  freedam 
bj  divimon  just  after  growth  b^lina  in 
spring. 

OaUure  dc.  as  above,  p.  964. 
A.  raconoM.— A  low-growing  Bamboo, 
native  of  the  north.eaatem  ^malayas, 
wttere  it  ie  found  st  an  elevation  of  about 
12,000  ft.  and  stt^uB  a  height  of  15  ft. 
or  thereabouts.  It  has  smooth  round 
stents  with  joints  about  2  in.  apart,  fur- 
nished with  bright  green  leaves  3-4  in. 
long,  with  distinctlj7  tessellated  venation. 
It  seems  to  be  quite  hardy,  and  retains 
its  fnliage  during  severe  winters. 
Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  064. 
A.  Stmonl  (Bamimta  Simoni).  —  A 
splendid  strong-growing  Chinese  Bamboo 
30-25  ft.  high,  the  stems  being  1  in. 
or  more  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The 
branches  are  borne  in  dense  alternate 
clusters  at  the  joints,  and  are  luxurisntly 
fbrniBhed  with  graceful  slight  hair;  leaves 
about  1  ft.  long  and  1  in.  or  more 
wide,  tapering  to  a  fine  point.  like 
A.  dvrytoMtka,  the  under  atit&oe  of  the 
leaf  is  glaucous  on  one  side  of  the  pro- 
minent midrib  but  not  on  the  other,  and 
5  or  6  veins  are  oonspicuous  on  each 
side  of  the  midrib.  The  rhizomes  of  this 
speoies  spread  a  great  distance — often  4  ft. 
or  mora  from  the  main  stock.  It  ia  there- 
fore best  to  isolate  the  plants  in  poBitions 
where  they  may  spread  and  increase  at 
will,  otherwise,  if  grown  with  other 
species,  a  sharp  lookout  must  be  kept  for 
distant  suckers. 

There  is  a  variety  called  (Uio-»irta(a 
in  which  the  leaves,  or  a  large  number 
of  them,  are  striped  with  white,  but  they 
are  mnch  ahorter  and  narrower  than  the 


Culture  tte.  as  above,  p.  9&4. 

A.  spathiflora  {Thamnocaiamat 
»pathifiorut).^k  beautiful  Hardv  Bom- 
M>o  fnim  the  Himalayas,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  9000  ft.,  remarkable  for  its  grace- 
ful tessellated  foliage. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  964. 

A.  Veitdii  (A.  kuriUntit  panioulaia ; 
Baminua  abo-marginala ;  B,  Veitch/i). 
A    native    of  Japan    and  the  Sachalin 


Islands,  very  much  resembling  A.jiiibiMfa 
in  habit,  but  not  in  height,  oa  the  stenu 
are  only  about  1-2  ft.  long.  They  sr« 
clothed  with  narrow  oblong  leaves  sbost 
7  in.  long  and  2J  in.  broad,  of  a  deep  neen 
above,  glaucons  below  and  muoh  ribbed. 
In  winter  the  edges  turn  yellow  and  thes 
brown,  '  giving  &e  plant  a  variegated  but 
shabby  appearance,'  as  Mr.  Freemu)- 
Uittord  Bi^B.  In  spring  the  plants  ue 
very  beautifid  when  putting  on  their 
mantle  of  fresh  erean  foliage.  The  rhi- 
zomes spread  with  great  freedom,  and  the 
ground  is  soon  carpeted  with  growtha 
feomtbem.  A.melallicais\oiKiyteKDAle* 
this  species,  but  the  leaf  edges  do  nol 
wither  in  winter. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  964. 

BAMBUSA  (Bauoo).— Altbcn# 
most  of  the  Hardy  Bamboos  now  desnibed 
under  Arundinaria  and  Phyllostaohja 
have  been  referred  to  this  genos,  only  i  &> 
species  are  now  regaided  as  pr(qiarlj 
belonging  to  it-  AI  they  require  tbt 
mne  cultural  treatment  as  detailed  sbove 
at  p>  B64,  it  is  unnecessary  to  r^tsat  the 
information  here. 

B.  anriutifDlia  (B.  Fibnorini).  —  A 
charming  little  Japanese  Bamboo  9-13  in. 
high,  wiUi  round  and  very  slender  Matt, 
which  are  tinged  with  purple  when  ytnng. 
The  serrated  leaves  are  about  4i  in.  1^ 
and  I  in.  wide,  more  or  leaa  heavilyBtripra 
with  silvery  white.  Owing  to  its  3*»" 
habit  this  species  may  be  utilised  tor 
bordering  the  Bamboo  garden. 

Cultura  dc.  as  above,  p.  964. 

B.  disticha  (fl.  natut,  Fori.).— A  fii- 
tinot  and  pretty  Japanese  Bamboo  3^,^ 
high,  forming  dense  tnfls  of  stems  whien 
bnineb  close  to  the  ground,  and  *xt 
o)otbed  with  2  rows  of  leaves  each  sboot 
2}  in.  long  and  about  f  in.  wide,  fomlibcd 
with  hairs  on  the  mai^ins  and  on  (op  '>■ 
the  sheath.     It  is  quite  hardy. 

CuUfira  dc.  as  above,  p.  964. 

B.  marmoreo.— A  very  distinct  ani 
handsome  Japanese  species  readily  i^^ 
niaed  by  the  peculiar  appearance  of  v» 
young  stems  which  are  covered  ^^^  P?") 
pie  sheaths,  deUcateiy  blotched  or  iMrtW 
with  a  silver-grey  pink.  These  «lie«w| 
are  so  close  together  that  they  «lni«« 
obscure  the  stems,  which  are  of  a  bngnt 
emerald  green  or  dark  purple  according  to 
age.  The  bright  green  serrate  IsavesK* 
abrn^  ^  in.  long  and  8-8  eighths  of  sn 
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moh  broad,  distinotij  oontracted  about 
half  an  inch  from  the  very  sharp  point 
The  rhizomsB  spread  rapidly  and  send  ap 
sacken  soma  djstanoe  from  the  mam  tnft. 

Cttltare  de.  as  above,  p.  064. 

B.  qnadrangnlwu.— A  Chinese  Bam- 
boo remarkable  for  bavins  stems  -which 
are  square  instead  of  roond.  The  square- 
ness beeames  more  apparent  as  the  strans 
grow  old,  eooh  side  being  over  i  in. 
wide,  and  the  joints  about  6  in.  apart.  Un- 
fortonately  this  curious  spooies  is  not 
nearly  as  hardy  as  most  of  the  others  and 
teqnires  protection  under  glass  in  winter. 
In  ports  of  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  the 
south  of  Ireland,  however,  it  woold  prob- 
ably prove  perfectly  hardy  in  warm  shel- 
tered spots. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above,  p-  M4. 


L  {B.  BagamouiiMj,  —  A 
distinct  and  beautiAit  Bamboo,  native  of 
China  and  Japan.  Although  its  roundish 
purple-green  stems,  mostly  hidden  by 
withered  Isof-sheathH,  grow  only  2-8J^  ft. 
bigh,  they  are  remarkable  for  bearing  lar- 

Sir  leaves  than  any  other  species  of  Hardy 
omboo.  The  leaves  often  measure  18 
imehes  long  and  8  inches  wide,  and  have 
a  downy  line  on  one  side  of  the  midrib 
beneath.  The  rhuEomes  creep  to  great 
distances,  sanding  up  suokera,  uius  carpet- 
ing the  ground  in  a  short  time.  This 
speeies  is  very  hardy,  and  has  been  in 
cultivation  at  least  fifty  or  aixty  years. 
Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  B64. 

PHYLLOSTACHYS.  —  There  are 
almost  as  many  hardy  species  now  placed 
in  this  genus  as  in  Arundinaria,  but  the 
m^ority  of  them  are  still  known  in  gar- 
dans  under  the  generic  name  of  fiambusa. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  by  which  most 
of  the  species  of  Phyllotta^hya  may  be 
readily  distingiUBhed  from  the  Arandi- 
itariai  and  BtmAutat  is  that  the  stems 
ore  alternately  flattened  and  rounded  on 
one  side  between  the  joints, 

P.  urea  {Bamhuia  aurea). — A  groce- 
fnl  Japanese  species  10- IS  ft.  high,  oniefly 
distingnishable  by  its  yellow  or  greenish- 
yellow  stems,  j-1  in.  in  diameter.  The 
leaves  ore  4-T  in.  long  and  about  1  in. 
brood,  pointed  and  very  minutely  toothed 
or  serrated  on  one  edge  only,  bright  green 
above,  rather  glauoous  beneath,  with  a 
ring  of  browniBb  hairs  on  top  of  the  leaf- 
Btau.  The  plant  known  aa  BamUmta 
sfsrtUs  is  now  regarded  as  o  form  of  this 


species.  It  is  oda  of  the  hardiest  of 
Bamboos,  and  is  remukable  for  the  in- 
tense glaucous  hue  on  the  under  sorfsoe 
of  the  leaves. 

OuUwre  Se.  aa  above,  p.  0&4. 

P.  Costillottis  (Bambuta  CattillonU). 
This  Japanese  Bamboo  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  at  the  same  time  also  one  of  the 
hardiest  in  cultivation,  having  stood  as 
much  as  H"  of  frost  without  injury.  The 
stems  are  very  attractive,  being  of  a  much 
brighter  yellow  colour  Uion  those  of  P. 
aurea,  and  handsomely  striped  with  deep 
green  in  the  broad  channel  that  extends 
from  one  joint  to  another.  The  leaves, 
which  are  serrated  on  both  edges,  u« 
T-9  in.  long  and  l}-2  in.  wide,  and  when 
first  they  appear  are  striped  with  bright 
orange -yellow  fading  to  oreamy-w£te 
vrith  age.  The  sheaths  of  the  bronohletB 
being  of  a  pleasing  pinkish  tint,  the  colour 
and  striping  of  the  plant  are 
and  distinct  in  appearance,  i 
find  a  place  in  every  garden. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  904. 

P.  foBtuooa  (Bamfrusa  /osftMua). — 
This  tall  stately  Japanese  species  is 
almost  unrivalled  for  the  groce  and 
beauty  of  its  spreading  branches  and 
luxuriant  foliage.  The  leaves  are  6-7  in. 
long,  and  nearly  1  in.  broad,  tapering 
to  a  sharp  point,  and  somewhat  abruptly 
constricted  about  an  inch  from  the  end, 
thus  giving  the  leaves  the  peculiar  appear- 
ance of  having  a  tongue  at  the  end.  They 
are  id  a  bright  pleasing  green  on  the  upper 
surfaoe,  but  very  glaucous  beneath,  and 
when  ruffled  by  the  wind  the  two  shades 
ci  colour  are  in  striking  and  effective  con- 
trast. This  is  an  eicellent  Bamboo  for 
wild  and  picturesque  parts  of  the  garden. 

Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  064. 

P.  Itezuooa  {BamAutafiexUiOtaiBort.) 
A  beautUcl  speoies  6-13  ft.  or  more  high, 
native  of  N.  China.  It  is  distinguished 
by  its  flexuous  stems  which  in  a  young 
state  ore  often  ^ted  with  purple.  In 
habit  and  foliage  it  resembles  P.  viridi- 
glaiicetcmu,  and  may  ultimately  prove  to 
M  only  a  form  of  that  species. 

CuUure  dc.  as  above,  p.  964. 

P.  fulnt.  —A  recently  introduced 
species  from  Japan,  perfectly  hardy  so  far 
OS  present  experience  goes,  and  promising 
to  be  a  valuable  deoorative  plant  when 
fully  established. 

CuUure  de.  as  above,  p.  i)64. 
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P.  Heooim  (Sandntta  Smonit). —  A 
ehanning  and  graMful  Jftpanese  Bamboo, 
with  slender  stems  4-6  ft.  or  more  high, 
whioh  with  the  light  green  foliage  ewfty 
gently  with  the  Blighteet  breath  of  Eiir. 
The  slightly  zigzagged  atems  are  green  at 
first  but  osHume  a  yellowiah  hue  ae  they 
grow  older.  The  leaves  are  2-8  in.  long 
and  about  i  in.  broad,  tapering  to  a  sharp 

Cint,  light  green  above,  rather  glaucous 
aeath. 

OtiltuT«  lie.  as  above,  p,  964. 

P.  iuiteroefei»  (Bambuiahaterocycla). 
This  beautiful  Japanese  species  is  known 
as  the  '  Tortoise  Bhell  Bamboo '  owing  to 
'  the  curious  arrangement  of  the  tuter. 
nately  and  partially  suppressed  intemodea 
at  the  base  of  the  stem,  which  she«th  it 
in  plate  armour  like  the  scales  of  a  tor- 
toise.' The  stems  at  the  base  are  2  in.  in 
diameter,  and  the  leaves  are  about  4  in. 
long  and  t  in.  wide,  bright  green  above, 
and  slightly  glaucous  beneaUi,  with  one 
edge  omy  minutely  toothed. 

Culture  itc.  as  above,  p.  964. 

P.  Harliacea  (JBaminua  Marliacea). 
A.  rare  and  handsome  Japanese  species 
whioh  will  probably  grow  a  dozen  or  more 
feet  high  in  oultivation.  The  dark  shining 
green  leaves  are  very  handsome  when  the 
wi&ered  leal  sheaths  fall  or  are  removed, 
and  are  noticeable  for  having  the  joints 
very  close  to  each  other  near  the  base, 
about  1-2  in.  apart.  The  long  branches 
oroh  gracefully  and  are  clothed  with 
bright  green  leaves. 

Cv-Uure  dc.  as  above,  p.  964. 

P.  mitia  (Bambuaa  mili»). — -This 
Chinese  species  is  said  to  be  the  tallest 
of  all  Hardy  Bamboos,  and  will  probably 
reach  a  height  of  20-SO  ft.  in  the  most 
favoured  parts  of  the  British  Islands.  In 
China  and  Japan  the  stems  grow  90  it. 
high,  and  ore  graeofolly  arched  when  fully 
developed.  In  this  country  they  grow 
quickly  in  spiing,  often  as  much  as  4-6 
inches  in  24  hours  and  are  lj-8  inohes 
in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  Japanese 
eat  the  young  fleshy  shoots,  served  with 
a  pungent  sauce. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above,  p.  964. 

P.  lagn.  {Ba/mbuta  nigra). — This  tall 
and  graoefdl  Bamboo,  native  of  China  and 
Japan,  has  been  grown  for  many  years 
past  in  the  Temperate  House  at  Eew, 
where  it  has  attained  a  height  of  over 
26  ft.    It  has  aJso  proved  baidy  in  the 


le  more  or 
ar«  of  deep  olive-green  ookiur  the 
first  season,  but  liiey  chwge  to  a  alimmg 
blaok  or  blackish -green  the  following  year, 
and  constitute  one  of  the  moat  striking 
features  of  the  plant.  The  small  tliin 
leaves  are  borne  in  luxuriant  masaeH,  and 
are  8-4j  in.  long  by  j  in.  broad,  bright 
green  above  and  glaucous  beneath. 

Culture  ic,  as  above,  p.  964. 

p,  tiigfro-pnnctatai  (JSambttia  nigro- 
punctata).— Until  recently  this  plant  was 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  P.  nigra,  but  now 
it  nas  been  elevated  to  speciSc  rank.  It 
t«seniblM  P.  nigra,  proper  in  habit  and 
appearance  but  is  readily  distinguished 
m»u  it  by  means  of  the  stems,  which, 
instead  of  being  a  uniform  black  or 
greenish-black,  are  distinctly  mottled  with 
paler  green.  P.  boryana,  now  aiao 
regarded  as  a  speciee,  differs  from  the 
above  in  having  green  instead  of  black 

CuUur*  Ac.  OS  above,  p.  B64. 

P.  QoiUoi  {Bwa^sa*a  Quilioi ;  B. 
Ma»eU). — A  distinct  species  fi»m  Nivth- 
em  Japan,  closely  related  to  P.  aures 
and  P.  m/itii.  The  stents,  which  are 
grooved  between  the  joints  from  one  set 
of  branohes  to  another,  attain  a  height  of 
16-20  ft.  in  cultivation  when  well  esta- 
blished in  favourable  localities,  and  are 
8-4  in.  in  circumference  at  the  base.  It 
has  a  more  tufted  habit  than  P.  oMTea 
and  the  leaf  characters  are  similar,  bnt  tfa« 
stems  are  much  greener.     Very  hardy. 

Cultitre  dc.  as  above,  p.  964. 

P.  rusdfolia  (P.  Kama*a^;  Bam- 
&M«a  nueifoUa  ;  B.  vvmiiCalit).  —  A 
beautifiil  and  distinct  Japanese  speciee 
rarely  exceeding  1  &.  or  18  in.  high.  The 
stems,  whioh  are  dark  green  at  first  but 
change  to  brown  when  ripe,  form  one  ot 
the  distinguishing  features  of  the  plant  by 
their  peculiar  zigzag  growth.  The  leave* 
diSer  also  from  those  of  other  Bamboos 
in  being  narrowly  ovate  like  those  of  some 
species  of  Buscus,  and  about  8^  in.  long 
and  xaore  than  1  in.  wide  at  the  ba«e, 
with  slightly  serrated  margins.  They  are 
smooth  abiave,  but  somewhat  down; 
beneath. 

Culture  dc.  as  above,  p.  964. 

P.  mlphnrea  {Bambtua  talphurea). 
A  beautiful  Japanese  species  not  yet  wall 
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known,  but  ooaily  reoognised  by  the 
beawtiftil  goUen  .  yallow  colour  of  its 
steiUB  and  Dronohes  when  young.  Pluits 
in  oultivfttion  have  prodooed  stoma  over 
18  ft.  high,  with  a  oirctuaferenoe  of  nearly 
8  in.  ftt  the  b«M.  In  appeonutM  it  very 
muiih  rewmbles  P.  n»(u. 

Cutting  de.  aa  ftbove,  p.  964. 

P,  Tioleacens  {Bamhuta  violeteent), 
A  handsome  Japanese  Somboo  closely 
related  to  P.  viridi-glauceiceni.  When 
fully  developed  it  will  probably  attain  a 
height  of  12-16  ft.  or  more,  the  young 
stems  being  bronzy -green,  eometimea 
tinted  with  purple  in  warm  parts  of  the 
country,  bnt  changing  to  pale  green  when 
approoohiDg  maturity.  The  leaves  are 
S  in.  long  and  over  1  in.  wide,  bright 
green  above,  veiy  glaucous  beneath,  and 
minutely  Bermted  on  one  edge  only.  The 
braBchea  are  mostly  in  twoa  from  each 
node,  but  oooaaionaUy  in  threes. 

CuUttrf  lie.  as  above,  p.  964. 


_  (Bambtua 

viridi-ffkMCMcent). — This  is  one  of  the 
moet  elegant  and  gracefol  of  all  Hardy 
Bamboos  and  should  be  one  of  the  first 
planted  in  every  ooUeotion.  The  erect  or 
arching  stems  grow  12-20  ft.  liigh,  and 
are  nearly  8  inohee  in  ciroomference  at 
the  baae.  They  are  of  a  very  deep  shining 
olive-green,  mnch  ligzagged,  and  tra- 
versed with  two  channels  between  the 
joints,  from  one  cluster  of  branches  to 
the  next.  The  leaves  are  8-4  in.  long  and 
about  I  in.  aoross,  serrated  on  one  edge, 
and  having  a  ring  of  hairs  round  the  top 
of  the  sheath.  The  foliage  retains  its 
freshneea  and  grace  during  the  winter, 
and  makes  this  species  one  of  the  moat 
attractive  plants.  The  rhizomes  run  to  a 
great  distance,  sending  up  sookers  in  a 
very  oblique  direction  at  first,  thus 
spreading  the  plant  over  a  very  large 

Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  964. 


CXXVIII.    CYPERACEiE-Sedge  Order 

A  large  order  of  tufted  gniBB-like  pUiDts  with  solid,  usually  jointed,  and  fre- 
quently angular  stems,  and  unsplit  leaf  sbeaths.  The  flowers  ore  hermaphro- 
dite or  one-eexed,  arranged  in  panioles  or  racemes,  the  individual  flowers  being 
enolosed  in  imbricated  ohatfy  or  leathery  bracte  called  glumes. 

Although,  according  to  various  authors,  20CX}-3000  speoies  belong  to  this 
order,  there  ore  only  a  few  of  any  garden  value,  and  as  they  are  all  more  or 
less  closely  related,  they  may  be  mentioned  here  in  alphabetical  order. 


CAREX  panicnlata  {Sedge).  —  A 
large  British  and  Eiuopean  Sedge  with 
densely  matted  rootatocks  forming  tus- 
•ocks  2-4  ft.  in  diameter,  and  sending  up 
etont  leafy  8-8ided  stems  1-4  ft.  high,  and 
lon^  narrow  flat  leaves.  The  large 
pamolas  of  pale  brown  flowen  appear  in 
June  and  Joly. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
speoies  is  fbund  in  wet  copses  and  morahes, 
uid  similar  spots  in  the  garden  will 
suit  it.  It  may  be  increaaed  oy  division 
in  antomn  of  spring. 

C  pendnla  is  another  native  of  the 
British  Islands,  being  fbund  in  damp 
woods,  bogs  Ik.  It  grows  8-6  ft.  high 
with  smooth  or  nmgfaish  6-angled  stems, 
and  brood  flat  pale  green  leaves.  In  May 
and  June  the  beauty  of  the  plants  is  en- 


hanced by  the  long  slender  drooping 
spikelets  of  flowers. 

Culture  Se.  as  above. 

There  are  500-800  species  of  Caret, 
of  which  60  are  natives  of  the  British 
Islands,  bnt  most  of  them  are  quite 
iminteresting    from  a    garden    point   of 

CYPERU5  lonffus  {Qaimgale).  — 
A  rare  English  marsh  plant  with  a  stout 
creeping  rootetook,  and  8-angled  stems 
2-S  ti.  nish.  In  August  and  September 
the  reddiui-brown  flower  spikes  are  borne 
in  umbel-like  oymes,  from  the  base  of 
which  arise  a  few  flat  keeled  and  grace- 
fully recurving  leaves  1-2  ft.  long. 

CuUwre  and  PropagaUon. — This  may 
be  grown  at  the  borders  of  lakes, 
streams  &o.,  and  increased  by  division. 
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SCtRPUS  lunatris  (BulruMh).— 
An  om&mental  native  plant  with  thick 
round  and  nsDaJly  leaflesH  ateiuB  1-8  ft. 
hi^  springing  from  creeping  rootatocka, 
ana  bearing  at  the  amnmit  ejtnea  of 
flowera  in  Jul;  and  Angnst.  The  blooms 
are  arranged  in  Bsasile  cone-lilce  spikelete, 
which  look  very  pretty  when  in  &ait, 
being  reddish-brown  in  colour. 

Cultart  and  Propagation. — This  plant 
should  be  planted  in  water  abont  1  ft. 


deep,  and  large  massea  of  it  look  efi^tiTe 
in  antnnm.  Increased  by  division  in 
autninn  or  epring. 

S.  Tabenizffiontani  zebrinns,  better 
known  aa  Jiimcut  Mebrinui,  haa  long  round 
leaves  barred  and  buided  with  yellow 
and  green  alternately,  and  is  a  bandaome 
and  attractive  plant  grown  in  mawM  by 
the  edge  of  water,  the  stems  tetnii:  '" 
one  very  mneh  of  porcupine  qnills. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 


Class  n.  GTMNOSPEBMS  (see  p.  122). 
CXXIX.  GNETACEjE 
A  small  but  interesting  order  containing  shrubs  or  trees  with  jointed  branch- 
lets  &nd  simple  opposite  sometimes  scaly  leaves.  Flowers  one-sexed,  the 
male  and  female  ones  often  on  different  pl&nts  (dicBoions)  and  arising,  either 
singly  OF  in  dense  conical  or  interrupted  spikes,  from  the  axils  of  the  opposite 
and  decussate  bracts.  There  are  only  three  genera  and  aboat  forty  species 
belonging  to  this  order,  mostly  natives  of  the  tropics. 


EPHEDRA. — A  genus  of  ereot  or 
trailing  evergreen  ahruba  with  articulated 

i'ointa  and  rudimentary  or  acole  -  like 
eaves  resemblinK  those  of  the  Horsetail. 
Flowers  naually  ditxcioua. 

E.  diatftchya.  —  A  curious  evergreen 
ehrub  or  bosh  8-4  ft.  high,  native  of  Bonth 
Europe,  with  green  cylindrical  branches, 
furnished  at  eaeh  jointed  node  with  two 
small  linear  leaves.  The  whitish  flowers 
are  borne  in  twin  catkins  or  spikes  in 
July  and  August,  and  ue  succeeded  by 
red  or  BOoilet  berries  on  the  female  plants. 
The  variety  monottachya  (or  E.  vv,l</arU) 


la  a  amaller  and  hardier  shrub  1-2  ft.  hi^ 
whieh  produces  ite  flowers  in  aolitazy  in- 
stead of  twin  catkins. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  — -  These 
curious  plants,  although  rather  attractive 
in  appearanoe,  and  especially  wben  bear- 
ing their  red  berries  in  autumn,  are  not 
very  mneh  grown  except  in  botanical  col- 
lections. They  flourish  in  ordinary  sea) 
in  warm  and  Weltered  spota,  and  may  be 
used  in  nooks  in  the  rocK  garden.  They 
are  increased  by  layering  the  branebes  in 
emumer  and  autumn. 


CXXX.    CONIFER^-Pine  Tree  Order 

An  important  order,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs, 
having  the  leaves  alternate,  opposite,  or  clustered  in  a  membranous  sheath, 
often  narrow,  linear,  and  needle-like,  or  reduced  to  dense  imbrioating  scales, 
rarely  with  a  flattened  limb.  Male  and  female  flowers  without  a  perianth, 
and  separate,  either  on  the  same  (monoecious)  or  on  difierent  (dioecious)  trees. 
Mole  flowers  in  catkins;  stamens  numerous.  Female  flowers  in  cones  or 
solitary,  each  flower  consisting  of  two  scales,  the  upper  one  having  the  naked 
ovules  on  the  inner  surface,  the  lower  one  being  merely  a  protecting  bract. 
Seeds  often  winged,  not  enclosed  in  an  ovary,  as  is  ^le  case  with  all  the  other 
plants  hitherto  described  in  this  work.  They  simply  lie  naked  on  the  surface 
of  the  scale ;  hence  the  plants  belonging  to  this  group  have  been  called  naked- 
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seeded  plants  or  GyraaoBperms.  And  em  a  rnle  when  the  seed  germiDatea 
there  are  apparently  more  than  two  seed-leaves  or  cotyledons.  A  feature  of 
the  wood  of  the  plants  in  this  group  is  that  it  has  no  rays  (oalled  medullary 
rays)  radiating  from  the  aentre  to  the  oiroumfereuoe,  aa  may  be  seen  la  the 
woods  of  plants  previously  described.  The  flowers  also,  instead  of  being 
fertilised  by  bees  and  other  insects,  have  this  important  ofGoe  performed  by 
the  wicd.  When  the  stamens  or  male  flowers  are  ripe,  the  pollen  may  be 
seen  blown  about  in  dense  golden  olouds. 

The  ooue'beaiiDg  trees  and  shrubs  are  natives,  for  the  most  part,  of 
temperate  and  mountainous  regions.  There  are  about  300  speoies  altogether, 
and  of  these  about  one-half  are  in  oultivation,  those  indigenous  to  the 
British  Islands  being  the  Soots  Fir  {Pinus  sylvestris),  the  Juniper  {JtiniperM 
comnmnia),  and  the  Yew  Tree  {Taxus  baccata). 

There  are  few  families  of  plants  at  once  so  useful  and  so  ornamental  as 
the  Conifers.  This  work  is  chiefly  oonoemed  with  their  value  as  decorative 
plants,  and  the  most  ornamental  kinds  will  be  found  described  below.  The 
charge  is  often  made  against  Conifers  that  they  are  much  too  sombre  to  give 
a  cheerful  aspect  to  the  landscape.  Doubtless  this  is  true  where  they  have 
been  planted  injudioiously  to  the  exclusion  of  other  ornamental  and  brighter- 
foliaged  trees.  But  where  they  have  been  planted  with  taste  and  judgment 
so  as  to  harmonise  or  contrast  with  the  surrounding  vegetation,  their  effect 
is  at  ouce  handsome  and  picturesque.  Ovriug  to  their  size  and  habit. 
Conifers  are  mostly  suited  for  the  embellishment  of  lai^  gardens,  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  parks.  Some,  like  the  Deodar,  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  the 
Atlas  Cedar,  are  beautiful  lavm-trees,  as  are  also  many  of  the  Abies  and 
Fioeas ;  others  make  fine  groups  or  avenaes,  and  some  lend  a  charm  to  lai^ 
rock  gardens;  while  others,  ^ain,  make  charming  hedges.  As  a  general 
role.  Conifers  are  unsuitable  for  what  may  be  termed  shrubberies,  although  a 
Fine  here  and  there  in  such  places  often  has  a  grand  effeot.  To  see  them  to 
perfection  they  must  have  plenty  of  space  to  develop  their  elegant  and  usually 
symmetrical  forms,  and  this  cannot  be  done  where  they  are  surrounded  and 
(^oked  with  undershrubs. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  Conifer  family  are  all  of  a  sombre  green 
colour.  Although  green  is  the  prevailing  tint,  there  are  so  many  shades  of 
it — some  light,  some  dark,  some  fresh,  some  sombre,  some  covered  with  a 
beautiful  Plum-like  bloom — that  there  is  a  vast  and  pleasing  variety.  The 
oones,  too,  of  many  of  the  species  are  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  a  collection 
of  them  is  vary  interesting.  The  bracts  of  some  open  readily  when  ripe,  but 
others  require  roasting  before  they  will  separate. 

Soil  and  Situation.— ^The  soil  most  suitable  for  the  great  majority  of 
Conifers  is  a  light  or  fairly  heavy,  deep,  rich  loam  on  a  gravelly  sulraoil. 
Stagnant  water  and  damp,  low-lying  spots  are  injurious  and  often  fatal.  The 
plants  in  snoh  places  never  thrive,  and  cannot  make  or  ripen  their  growths 
sufficiently  well  to  withstand  the  rigours  of  a  severe  winter.  Many  of  the 
Japanese,  Mexican,  and  Califomian  Conifers  require  to  be  sheltered  from  the 
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bleak  winds  of  the  north  and  east  BoreenB  of  other  hardy  trees  or  shrubs 
should  protect  the  mors  tender— which  are  usually  the  most  beautiful — 
CoDitera  on  these  two  sides,  espeoially  if  the  land  happens  to  be  flat  and 
unprotected  by  any  natural  risings  or  undulations. 

Planting. — Upon  the  proper  planting  of  Conifers,  as  with  moat  other  trees, 
a  good  deal  of  ultimate  suooess  depends.  Only  Conifers  with  masses  of 
fibrous  roots  radiating  from  the  base  of  the  stem  should  be  planted.  Those 
grown  in  pots,  and  there  are  not  many  now,  ore  quite  unsnitable  or  rather 
unlikely  to  make  fine  healthy  trees.  The  roots  whioh  have  become  cramped 
in  the  limited  space  of  a  pot  and  coiled  round  and  round  ore  unable  to  stretoh 
themselves  and  their  fibrils  out  naturally  in  eearob  of  food.  They  are  huddled 
up  in  ft  mass  like  a  ball,  and  can  neither  develop  nor  perform  properly  their 
natural  duty.  Where  such  plants  must  be  used,  it  is  a  safe  plan  to  com- 
pletely wash  all  the  soil  away  from  the  ball  of  roots.  The  latter  can  then  be 
spread  out  as  far  as  possible,  and  If  not  too  tough  or  brittle  pegged  down. 
This  will  allow  the  soil  to  settle  between  them  and  induce  the  development 
of  the  important  fibrous  roots  from  the  tips.  Any  time  from  November  to 
tCarch,  always  providing  the  weather  be  mild  and  the  soil  not  too  wet  and 
sticky,  is  suitable  for  planting  Conifers. 

Propagation. — Conifers  are  multiplied  by  seeds,  cuttings,  layers,  and 
grafting.  Most  of  them  are  best  obtained  by  seeds,  but  many  of  the  non- 
fruiting  kinds,  like  some  of  the  Betinoaporaa,  are  usually  obtained  from  cuttings, 
and  others  from  layers.  Grafting  is  practised  in  some  instances,  and  there 
are  many  fine  specimens  of  grafted  Conifers  in  the  country ;  but  as  a  general 
rule  grafted  Conifers  are  not  likely  to  attain  the  age  or  stand  our  climate  like 
those  on  their  own  roots — whether  obtained  byseeds,  layers,  or  cuttings.  Par- 
baps  if  the  proper  relationship  between  the  different  species  used  for  stock  and 
scion  were  better  understood,  or  as  well  understood  as  it  is  in  connection  with 
fruit  trees,  there  would  be  no  great  harm  in  having  grafted  Conifers,  but  the 
chanoee  are  that  all  the  finest  species  would  be  '  worked '  or  grafted  on  tbe 
commonest  or  most  easily  obtained  stock,  whether  suitable  or  unsuitable. 
The  planting  of  grafted  Conifers,  therefore,  on  the  whole  is  not  to  be 
recommended. 

Nomenclature. — There  are  few  families  of  plants  whioh  have  been  so 
fearfully  mismanaged  at  the  hands  of  botanists  as  the  Conifers.  It  is  nothing 
unusual  to  find  one  plant  with  half  a  dozen  or  more  different  names,  and  there 
is  scaroely  one  without  at  least  one  synonym,  so  that  the  greatest  confusion 
has  been  brought  about.  One  can  understand  species  becoming  a  little 
mixed  occasionally,  but  when  genera  like  Picea,  Abies,  Pinus  &o.  get 
entangled,  it  is  surely  an  indication  that  the  dividing  lines  between  them  were 
not  drawn  with  great  rigidity.  Thus  what  are  called  Abies  in  some  parts 
of  tbe  country  are  called  Picea  in  another  part,  and  sometimes  even  Ptmu. 
It  is  admittedly  difficult  to  draw  a  botanical  line  between  Abies  and  Picea, 
but  the  latter  name  is  now  usually  taken  as  tbe  generic  title  of  tbe  '  Spruces,' 
and  the  former  for  the  '  Silver  Firs.' 
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There  is  no  intention  of  adding  to  the  existing  oonfusion  of  names.  Those 
given  by  Dr.  Masters  in  the  '  Conifer  Conference  Beport '  will  be  used  in  this 
work,  as  being  most  generally  acceptable ;  while  with  one  or  two  trifling 
exceptions  the  main  divisions  of  the  order  will  be  on  the  lines  kid  down  by 
Bentham  and  Hooker,  the  distinguished  aathors  of  the  '  Genera  Flantaram.' 

Bxoept  where  otherwise  stated,  all  the  Conifers  mentioned  are  evergreen. 

Tribe  J.— Ths  Ctpbbbb  Tsibb  (Cup  n^intMie).— Flowers  monmioni  or  dicecioiu. 
Cones  roundish  or  oblong;  scaleB  nsiuJljr  oontlaent  with  the  bracts,  fleshy,  leathery, 
<r  woody  when  ripe.    Seeds  with  or  withoat  wings.    Trees  or  shrubs  usually  with  (he 


odnlt  leaves  adpressed,  opposite,  whorled 
CALLITRIS.  —  A  genas  of  tender 
ebrnbi  or  small  trees  with  roundish  or  8-4- 
angled,  sometimes  jointed  branches,  and 
flmall  trapoziform  leaves  in  whorls  of  8-4, 
OF  opposite  and  decussate  (4.raQ](ed). 
Flowers  moncecious.  Male  flowers  in 
spikes,  anthers  crested  with  2  or  more 
lobes.  Cones  globolar  or  somewhat  4- 
ongled,  and  oomposed  of  4.valved  woody 
scales,  the  alternate  pair  much  smaller. 

C  qnadrivahria  (TetroctinM  artieu- 
taia).^ATaT  tree. — A  gracefiil  North 
AMcan  tree  or  sbrab  16-20  ft.  high,  with 
flattened  jointed  leaves,  and  flowers  and 
oones  as  described  above. 

Culture  and  Propn^afton.— Ttusis  the 
best  known  species,  and  eioept  in  the 
south  of  England  and  Ireland  requires 
greenhouse  protection  in  winter.    It  lilies 


:  8-4  rows,  small,  scale-like,  rarely  linear. 
like  OatUtru,   At  Powerscourt,  co.  Wick- 
low,  there  isaspecimen  about  SO  ft. high — 
perhaps  the  largest  in  the  kingdom. 

LIBOCEDRUS  (Incbnse  Ckdab).— A 
genus  of  handsome  Arbor  Vitte-like  trees, 
with  flattened  branches  and  small  flat- 
tened 4-ranked  appressed  or  spreading 
leaves.  Flowers  monitcions  or  dioecious ; 
male  catkins  nearly  cylindrical;  female 
ones  solitary  and  round.  Cones  oval, 
more  or  lese  obtuse,  woody,  and  oomposed 
of  4-6  flat  and  slightly  conoave  scales  in 
opposite  pairs  face  to  faoe  and  not  over- 
lapping; the  middle  pair  only  seed- 
bwing.  Seeds  with  2  nneqaal  wings. 
Seed  leaves  2. 

Culture  and  Propo^aMon.— The  In- 
cense Cedars  are  easily  rtised  from  seeds 


.  Ught  sand^  loam,  and  may  be  moreased  »!™  "S^'>'  K^f »  ™  ?^'  ^^e  seedlmgs 
hy^seedTs^wn  to  spring  inder  glass  or  )>e>«g  afterwards  planted  out  after  harden- 
by  cuttinge  of  the  ri^ned  shSots  in  "ng  off.  Cnlhngs  of  the  partiidly  or  wholly 
autnmn^der  a  handhght.  ripened  shoot,  will  root  m  nmdy  soil  under 

It  is  said  that  the  woodwork  of  the     han^gbts,ormgenOeheat,danngAngust 
cathedral  of  Cordova,  which  was  bnilt  in      *""  September. 
the  flth  century  as  a  Moorish  mosqne,  is 
of  this  tree. 

FITZROTA.  — A  genus  of  much- 
branched  trees  or  shruDs  with  small  ter- 
nately  whorled  or  4-ranked  loosely  or 
closely  imbricated  leaves.  Flowers  dliB- 
ciouB.  Cones  star-like,  having  their  axes 
terminating  in  8  soft  club-like  glands  or 
scales,  and  consisting  of  9  scales,  8  in  each 
whorl,  the  upper  ones  only  seed-bearing. 
Seeds  winged. 

F.  pataffonica. — A  native  of  themoun- 
tains  of  Western  Patagonia,  Chili  Ac., 
forming  a  tree  50-80  ft.  high,  having 
slender  spreading  branches  inenrved  at 
the  tips,  and  furnished  with  small  ovate 
oblong  flat  blunt  sessile  leaves  in  3-4 
cows.    Flowers  and  eonee  as  ^xive. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
species  grows  well  in  ordinary  garden  soil, 
and  may  be  increased  by  seeds  or  cuttings 


(TKuya  • 
handsome  densely  I 
attains  a  height  of  30-80  ft.  on  the  ChiUan 
Andes,  bnt  not  more  than  13-20  ft.  in  the 
British  Islands.  Leaves  glaucous -green, 
blnntly  oblong  trigonous,  appressed  on 
flattened  spreading  and  drooping  branches, 
somewhat  ascending  towwrds  the  top. 
Cones  i  in.  long,  drooping  on  short  stalks. 
The  variety  argeniea  has  paler  coloured 
leaves  than  the  type,  and  niruiii  is  a  bright 
green  form,  devoid  of  a  glaucous  Mnge. 

Culture  etc.  as  above.  This  species 
will  stand  2°  or  8'  of  frost  without  injury 
in  sheltered  spots. 

L.  decurrena  {Thuya  cTraigiana). — 
A  beantiftil  and  distinct  Conifer  from  the 
mountains  of  California,  where  it  attains  a 
height  of  60-160  ft.  at  elevations  ranging 
between  8000  and  8500  ft.  Leaves  sm^ 
and  linear,  bright  glossy  green,  imbricat- 
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ing  in  4  rows.  deotureDt  at  the  base,  utd 
bome  on  plaited  or  flattenad  branoUetB. 
Cones  1  in.  or  more  long,  oUtb  brown, 
erect  and  solitary  at  the  tips  of  the  npper 
braochlets.  This  plant  is  often  erroneously 
called  Thuya  giganlea,  in  gardens.  There 
is  a  specimen  over  60  ft.  high  at  Orton 
Loogneville,  Hnntingdon,  the  seat  ot  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly.  The  Tariety  eom- 
pacta  is  denser  ana  dwarfer  in  habit  than 
the  type,  and  gl<me»  is  dietij^^hed  by 
the  glauoons- green  'bloom.' 

L.  doniana  and  Jj.  letragona,  both 
beanttfiil  trees,  aie  scarcely  hardy  enough 
for  permanent  ontdoor  ouItiTation  in  t£e 


THUYA  (Akbob  Vit«).  —  A  genus 
of  ornamental  trees  or  shrnba  with  small 
opposite  Boale-like  appiessed  leaves,  im- 
bricated in  4  rows,  on  flattened  branchlets. 
Flowers  monceoions,  the  male  catkins 
oval,  the  female  catkins  ovoid  or  oblong, 
solitary.  Cones  ovoid  oblong,  leathery  and 
smooth,  with  a  projecting  tuberols  below 
the  tip  of  each  scale.  Scales  6-10,  un- 
equsi,  in  opposite  pairs,  the  2  appenuost 
pairs  seed-bearing.  Beeds  nsually  winged 
on  both  sides,  exoept  in  T.  orientals. 

CtMwre  and  Propagation.  —  The 
variona  species  of  Arbor  Vita  thrive  in 
rich  sandy  loam,  and  may  he  increased 
in  the  same  way  as  the  lAboceS/rut  by 
means  of  seeds  sown  under  glass,  and 
by  cuttings  of  the  more  or  less  ripened 
shoots  inserted  in  sandy  soil  under  hand- 
lights  or  in  cold  frames  '  ' 


T.  dolabrata  (Thayopti*  dolabrafa).— 
A  beantUol  tree  from  the  mountains  of 
Japan,  where  it  grows  40-60  ft.  liigh, 
bat  only  about  half  that  height  in 
the  most  fevoured  jarts  of  the  British 
Islands.  It  has  droopmg  flattened  branch- 
lets  furnished  with  4  rows  of  broad  thick 
ronnded  oval  scale-like  hnbrioating  leaves, 
furrowed  along  Ihe  centre,  deep  shining 
green  above,  silvery  white  beneath. 
Cones  smsll  ovoid  or  roundish,  consisting 
of  B-10  woody  scales.  The  variety  Uete- 
viren*  (or  nana)  is  a  beautiful  dense- 
growing  bush  seldom  exceeding  4-8  ft. 
high.  It  makes  an  excellent  evergreen 
hedge,  and  bears  clipping  well.  The 
variety  vttrUgata  is  recognised  by  its  pale 
yellowish  branchlets.  It  grows  15-20  fl. 
high. 


There  is  a  specimen  of  T,  AotabntlA 
about  40  years  old  at  Booonnoe,  C<ttn- 
waU.  over  26  ft.  high. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

T.  g;ig«iiteft  (T.  Merizieti;  also  T. 
Lobbi,  and  T.  craiffiana  of  gardens). — 
White  Cedar. — A  graceful  pynunidal  tree, 
native  of  N.W.  Ameiioa,  where  it  reaches 
a  height  of  100-150  &,.  and  is  found  in 
'low,  rich  woods  and  swamps,  and  len 
oommonly  on  dry  ridges  and  slopes  below 
5200  ft.  elevation.'  Leaves  in  alternate 
opposite  pairs  closely  imbricated,  and 
home  on  flattened  slender  flexible  branch- 
lets.    Cones  small  ovoid,  tapering  at  both 

There  are  several  varieties  of  T. 
gigantea,  the  best  known  being  tUrovirent, 
auretcen*,  greeta,  graoilit,  pu/mila,  and 
varie^afo— names  which  convey  their 
own  meaning  and  indicate  the  peculiarity 
of  the  plants. 

Culture  amd  Prt^agaUon.  ^Jn  the 
British  Islands  this  tree  flonrishee  in 
rather  stiff  or  light  moist  loam,  and  some- 
times, as  at  Linton  Park,  Maidstone,  and 
Woodstock,  Kilkenny,  reaches  a  hei^t  of 
S0"S6  ft.  or  more  in  the  course  of  80  years 

T.  japonica  (Thuya  aiandiahif.  —  A 
native  of  the  Japanese  mountains,  having 
straight  fiat  2-edged  branches  and  bluntly 
ovate  leaves,  deep  glossy  green  above,  dnU 
glanoous- white  beneath,  closely  imbricated 


tion,  a  specimen  in  the  Duke  of  Buocleuch's 
garden  at  Dalkeith  being  about  20ft.  high, 
and  about  25  years  old. 
Culture  Ac.  as  above. 

T.  occidentalis  {A-'m^ericanArhor  YUte). 
A  beautiful  tree  40-60  ft.  high,  nadve 
of  the  oold  wet  swamps  and  ^ong  the 
rocky  banks  of  streams  in  N.  America. 
Leaves  very  small  in  opposite  pairs, 
bluntly  ovate  rhomboid,  thickly  imbrioat- 
ing  in  4  rows  along  the  branchlets.  Conea 
obovoid,  ^  in.  long,  shortly  stalked. 
There  are  50  or  more  garden  forms  of  tbe 
American  Arbor  Vits  supposed  to  be  in 
oultivation,  but  they  can  all  probaUy  be 
reduced  to  abont  halt  a  dozen.  Tnose 
known  as  alha,  aurea,  argentea,  eom- 
paeta,  pendula,  and  variegab*  are  the 
most  distinct,  and  the  peouUarity  of  each 
is  indicated  by  tbe  name.  BUimingeriarui 
is  also  an  ornamental  variety  of  compari 
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utd  upright  tubbit,  much  in  demand,  aaS 
in  n  Bmall  state  very  nBeful  for  the  rock 
givden. 

Tha  American  Arbor  Vits  does  not 
appear  to  be  &  popular  tree  in  either 
British  or  Irinh  gardens.  In  the  retnms 
from  more  than  100  of  the  largest  gardena 
in  Great  Britain  and  Irelfkad,  not  a  single 
specimen  is  mentioned,  although  a  plant 
of  the  variety  pmdula  over  15  ft.  is 
recorded  in  Poweraoonrt  Gardens,  oo. 
Wioklow. 

Culture  itc.  aa  above. 


[Biota  orienlaKt).  — 
Chiittte  ArhcT  Vita. — A  gracefol  pyrami- 
dal tree  or  bnsh  18-20  ft.  high,  native  of 
China  and  Japan.  Itsbranchesoremoreor 
less  vertical  or  horizontal  at  first,  but  nlti- 
mately  more  or  less  parallel  and  pointing 
upwards.  The  very  amal!  imbricating 
ovate-rhomboid  acute  leaves  are  arranged 
in  4  TOWS  along  the>branchlets.  and  the 
roundish  conee  are  composed  of  6-8  pro' 
jeoting  or  leflexed  scales. 

There  are  as  many  garden  forms 
of  the  Chinese  Arbor  Vitee  as  of  the 
American  one,  and  it  is  equally  diffi- 
cult to  distingniah  more  than  a  few  of 
them.  There  ore  silver,  gold,  glaucous, 
and  variegated  forms  known  respectively 
as  argentea,  auTea,glauca,sjidLi:ariegata\ 
there  are  others  called  compacla,  graciiit, 
elegantisiima,  pyramidalit  &:.,  which 
may  be  applied  to  any  forma  answering 
the  descriptions.  The  variety  pendula, 
however,  is  a  distinct  shrub  10-15  ft.  high, 
with  long  slender  recurved  branches  and 
loosely  drooping  thread-like  bronchlets. 
It  is  probably  better  known  to  gardeners 
t»  Biota  pertdula,  and  tha  'Weeping 
Arbor  Vitse.' 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

T.  plicKU  (r.  gigantea  plicaia;  T. 
occidentalit  plicata ;  T.  warreana). — 
A  native  of  Nootka  Sound,  N.  America, 
where  it  becomes  a  handsome  tree  50-66 
ft.  high,  but  rarely  more  than  20  ft.  high 
in  the  British  lelonda.  The  long  slender 
linear-pointed  branchlels  are  furnished 
with  bluntly  ovate  imbricated  flat  smooth 
small  leaves  in  4  rows,  of  a  bright  green 
above,  and  a  dull  glaucous -green  beneath, 
those  on  young  plants  being  very  much 
pointed.  Cones  small,  sohtary,  ovoid 
oblong.  There  is  a  tiny  miniature  form 
called  minima,  which  scarcely  grows  more 
than  1  in.  a  year.  The  variety  variagaia 
haa  portions  of  the  brancblets  tinged  with 


pale  yellow,  which  intermixed  with  the 
green  portions  gives  a  pleasing  effect. 
There  is  also  a  crested  form,  known  as 
orialala,  and  a  yellowish  one  called  bilea. 
Culture  tte.  as  above. 

CUPRESSUS  (CvpRKBs).  — Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Masters  '  true  Cypresses  are 
known  by  their  scale-like  appressed  adnlt 
leaves  never  in  two  ranks,  moniEoioQB 
dowers,  male  flowers  spiked,  anthers 
crested — 4  or  more,  pollen  globose  j  cones 
globular  or  oblong,  woody,  ripening  in 
the  second  year,  with  peltate  scales  and 
numerous  seeds  to  each  scale.  Cotyledons 
2,  leafy,  longer  than  the  primary  leaves, 
whlflh  are  opposite  or  in  whorls  of  4.' 

The  plants  known  under  the  name  of 
Chamacyparit  and  Retinotpora  '  difier 
&om  the  true  Cjriresses  in  having 
generally  2-ranked  orancbleta  and  flat- 
tened branch  systems;  smaller  cones 
ripening  the  first  year ;  the  scales  less 
woody,  and  usually  with  a  smaller 
number  of  seeds.' 

The  Cypresses  are  among  the  moat 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  in  cultiva- 
tion,   and    notwithstanding    the  sombre 


of  graceful  forma. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  They 
succeed  in  rich  and  rather  moist  but  well- 
drained  loamy  soil,  and  may  be  increased 
by  cuttings,  layers,  or  seeds.  As  the 
seeds  of  the  true  Cypresses,  ss  stated 
above,  take  2  years  to  ripen,  it  is  well 
to  wait  until  Uie  matured  cones  burst 
naturally  before  obtaining  the  seed  for 
eowing  purposes.  In  the  Chamgecyparie 
section,  which  includes  C.  lawtonia/na, 
C.  nootka.ten»i»,  and  C.  thyoidea,  the  cones 
usually  burst  open  in  spring,  and  their 
seeds  may  then  be  collected  and  sown  in 
a  warm  light  soil.  Young  plants  will 
appear  in  6  or  8  weeks,  perhaps  more, 
and  may  be  allowed  to  ataod  until  the 
following  spring  before  transplanting 
them  for  the  first  time,  after  which  they 
need  not  be  moved  for  another  year  or 
two  according  to  their  growth.  Tliey  are 
often  grown  on  in  pots  in  nurseries,  but 
for  the  reasons  stated  above  at  p.  074  it  is 
not  advisable  to  use  pot  plants. 

Cuttings  of  the  tops  of  the  growing  or 
ripened  leafy  shoots,  2-6  in.  long,  inserted 
in  cold  shaded  frames  or  under  hondlights 
in  sandy  soil  will  root.  Ripened  side 
shoots  are  preferable  to  unripened  ones, 
8r 
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and  if  [dtioed  in  gentle  beat  about  October 
and  November  will  be  well-rooted  plants 
about  February  or  March.  Onoe  roots 
are  well  formed  the  plants  may  be  given 
more  air  and  light,  and  by  (he  end  of 
May  can  be  placed  in  cold  frames,  without 
nowever  disturbing  them  from  the  pota 
or  boxes  in  which  they  have  rooted.  In 
the  autumn  they  may  be  planted  in  a 
cold  frame,  and  by  the  following  spring 
will  be  sturdy  enough  for  the  open 
KTOund.  Old  plants  often  have  tbeir 
branches  bent  down  and  pegged  into  the 
soil.  The  branoblets  are  surrounded  with 
fine  soil  at  the  base,  and  in  about  12 
months  may  be  detached  with  roots. 
The  Betinotpora  seolion  are  often  veneer- 
grafted  on  stocks  of  the  American  Arbor 
VitK,  usually  in  winter  and  under  ^ass. 

C.(rait'bm{C.pendula;  C.amcena).— 
Funeral  Cfipreti, — A  graceful  Chinese 
tree  about  50  ft.  high  in  a  wild  state,  and 
having  horizontal  branches  drooping  at 
the  extremities,  thns  giving  a  '  weepmg  ' 
appearance,  and  covered  with  scale-liie 
yellowish -green  leaves. 

Cullnre  rfc.  as  above. — This  Bpeoies  is 
unsuitable  for  any  except  the  mildest 
parts  of  the  8.  of  En^&nd  and  Ireland, 
as  it  is  readily  injured  by  firost.  There 
is  a  form  called  glauca  with  blue-green 

C.  sOTCniuiA  {C.  califondca;  C- 
eomuta) . — A  beautifiil  Calif omian  Cypress 
40-00  ft.  in  a  wild  state,  but  less  than 
20  It.  high  in  this  country,  forming  a  dense 
compact  small  tree.  Leaves  bright  green, 
scale-like,  closely  imbricated.  Male  cat- 
kins yellow,  Ircely  produced  in  spring. 

Culiure  itc.  as  above.  This  is  safer  in 
the  most  southern  parte  of  the  country, 
in  rich  moist  well-drained  soil. 

C.  guadeloupensis.— A  beautiful  tree 
eO-70  ft.  high  in  its  wild  state  on  the 
rocky  canons  and  ridges  on  the  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  mountains,  where  it 
forme  extensive  forests. 

■  Culture  rfc.  as  above.  This  species  is 
not  very  well  known,  bat  seems  to  be 
hardy  except  perhaps  north  of  the  Tweed, 
where  it  might  require  a  little  protection 
and  shelter  in  winter.  It  is  considered 
to  be  a  form  of  C.  macrocarpa  by  some. 

C.  UwsooiMUi  (C.  fragrant). — LoJir- 
aon't  Cypre»»;  Port  Orford  Cedrar.— This 
is  one  of  the  most  graceful  Conifers  in 
cultivation.    It  is  a  native  of  California, 


where  it  forms  a  magnificent  tree  150  lo 
200  ft.  high  in  rich  moist  soil.  At  DnppHn 
Caalle,  in  Perthshire,  there  is  a  specimen 
about  40  years  of  age  and  abont  60  ft. 
high;  and  at  Inverary  Castle,  the  seat 
of  the  Ihilce  of  Argyll,  is  another  over 
40  years  of  age  and  over  50  ft.  hi^L 
But  most  trees  in  the  country  are 
20-80  ft.  shorter  than  these.  The  small 
closely  imbricated  dark  glossy  green 
leaves  are  more  or  less  tinged  wi^  a 
glaucous  hue,  and  the  cones  abont  the 
size  of  small  peas  are  home  in  great 
profusion  on  the  drooping  feathery  Fem- 
like  branchlets.  yine  specimens  are 
pyramidal  or  cone-like  in  shape,  graee- 
fiiily  nodding  at  the  top.  There  are 
many  charming  varieties  of  Lawsoa'e 
Cypress  in  cultivation,  and  they  are  all 
worth  growing.  The  characteristics  of 
most  of  them  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
names,  the  best  varieties  being  albo- 
ipiea,  aU)o-varUgata,  argentea,  argenleo- 
variegata,  aureo-varUgata,  erecla  oirufu, 
JiUfomiit,  gracilis  pendula,  lutea,  nana. 

Culture  ite.  as  above.  Besides  seeds 
and  cuttings,  many  forms  of  Lawson's 
C,>-presB  are  grafted  upon  stocks  of  the 
common  form  easily  raised  from  seed. 

C.  Lindleyi  (C.  Coalieri,-  C.  hnu/M- 

iana  ;  C,  karurintkiana).  — A  beautifiil 
Mexican  Cypress  40-60  feet  high  in  its 
native  slate,  and  distinguished  by  its 
graceful  drooping  feathery  branchlets  and 
glaucous-blue  scale-like  leaves. 

Culture  ite.  as  above.  This  is  soit- 
able  only  for  the  most  favourable  parts  of 
the  south. 

C.  luntuiicR  (C^Zau^a;  C.pendmM. 
Cedar  of  Ooa.  —  An  elegant  tree  of 
uncertain  origin,  40-60  ft.  high,  with  a 
loose  and  graoefiilly  drooping  habit  and 
acute  minute  keeled  glaucous  scale-like 
leaves.  It  may  be  a  geographical  form  of 
C.  iorulosa.  In  Portugal  there  are  tren 
over  ISO  ft.  high  and  more  than  250  years 
old.  At  Bossdhu,  in  Dumbartonshire, 
there  is  a  fine  specimen  over  40  ft  high. 
although  this  species  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  suitable  only  for  sonthem 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 


(C  glandulota ;  C. 
nivaliij. — A  pretty  pyramidal  tree, native 
of  N.  California,  where  it  sometiinee 
grows  80  ft  high,  bnt  is  more  often  a  tidl 
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shrub  branching  upwards  firam  the 
ground,  end  is  remftrluble  for  the  dull 
purple-red  colour  of  its  branches.  The 
MnaU  scale-like  deep  green  leaves  are 
arranged  in  4  rows  on  the  rigid  branch- 
lets,  and  the  globular  cones  have  roundish 
or  blunt  scales,  each  having  a  thick  pro- 
jecting recurved  point. 

Culture  if c.  as  above.  This  rare  species 
is  probably  hard;  except  in  the  bleakest 
and  coldest  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

C.  macrocarpa  {(!■  lamicrtiana 
ftuligiaia,;  C.  HaTtumgi;  C.  Bein- 
waTdli). — Monterey  Cypreu. — A  beauti- 
ful onick-growing  tree,  native  of  South 
Caliiomia,  where  according  to  Hartweg, 
who  discovered  it  is  1847,  it  attains  a 
height  of  60  ft.,  and  has  bi-spreading 
branches,  flat  at  the  top  like  a  foil-grown 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  it  closely 
resembles  when  seen  at  a  distance.  The 
branchlets  are  famished  with  small  scale- 
like  deep  green  leaves,  and  the  scales  of 
the  roundish  or  oblong  cones  1-3  in.  long 
have  somewhat  projecting  and  recurved 
centres.  At  Carolew  in  Cornwall  there 
is  a  specimen  about  HS  ft.  high,  the  girth 
of  the  trunk  at  8  ft.  from  the  ground 
being  nearly  11  ft.  At  Coollattin  in 
Wicklow  a  specimen  under  60  years  of 
age  is  69  ft.  or  more  high. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  It  seems  to 
thrive  in  most  parts  of  the  oountry  and 
by  the  sea. 


_. ■  (CkamaeyparU  nui- 

kaenrU). — Alatka  Cypreu. — A  handsome 
and  valuable  tree.  Dative  of  Vancouver's 
Island,  British  Colombia  &c.,  where  it 
reaches  a  height  of  100-12S  ft,  with  a 
trunk  4-6  ft.  in  diameter,  but  it  attains 
only  about  half  these  dimensions  tn  the 
British  Islands.  The  branches  are  some- 
what erect  with  dieCichous  branchlets 
elegantly  recurved  at  the  tips,  and  oovered 
witli  small  rich  dark  green  acute  leaves, 
slightly  gl&ucouB  on  tiie  lower  or  shady 
side  uf  the  branches.  The  scales  of  the 
globular  cones  about  J  in.  in  diameter 
have  a  cone-like  boss  or  projection  in  the 
centre.  There  are  several  distinct 
varieties,  aU  with  mora  or  less  descriptive 
names,  such  as  argenleo-varUgata,  aiireo- 
variegaia,  compacla,  glauca,  pendula. 
variegaia,  viridit  Ac. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 


A  handsome  Japanese  tree  70-100  ft. 
high  in  a  wild  state,,  with  spreading  fan. 
like  branches  and  scaly  leaves  mostly 
in  whorls  ol  4,  ovate  rhomboid,  blunt  or 
seldom  pointed,  and  closely  pressed  to 
the  branchlets. 

There  are  many  charming  varieties  of 
this  species,  better  known  perhaps  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  Betinotpora. 
The  best  for  gardens  are  albo-picta, 
aureit,  cowpacta,  filicoid«»,  gradlig 
aiirea,  lycopodioidei,  nana,  plumoiayiith 
its  sub.  varieties  atbo-picta,  argeniea, 
aurea;  Utragana  aurea  anA  varUgata — 
names  which  explain  the  peculiarities  of 
each.  There  is  a  niecimen  of  C.  obtuta 
at  Carclew,  Cornwall,  about  25  ft.  high. 

CalfnTB  ite,  as  above. 

C.  piaifera  [Chamacypari*  puifera; 

Retirui^iora  pitifera ;  Thuya  piaifera). 
An  elegant  Japanese  tree  found  growing 
with  C.  obtuta,  but  much  smaller  and 
more  slender  in  habit.  It  grows  16-20  ft. 
high  at  the  most  in  British  gardens,  and 
has  its  numerous  branchlets  covered  with 
4  rows  of  smooth  soale-like  leaves,  the 
upper  and  lower  ones  tapering  to  a  hard 
point,  and  keeled  behind ;  the  side  ones 
almost  sickle-shaped  and  marked  beneath 
with  2  white  bands.  There  are  several 
varieties,  the  most  distinct  and  constant 
being  filifera,  with  slender  thread-like 
branchlets ;  phnnoaa,  which  rwresents 
a  feathery  intermediate  stage  between 
young  and  old  plants;  and  tquarroia, 
a    young    bushy    glaucous    form    with 


spreading  linear  leaves.  There  are  also 
gold  and  silver  variesated  forms  like 
Uiose  of  obtutOt  and  all  better  known  in 
gardens  as  Selinotporai.  These  varieties, 
as  Dr.  Masters  says,  represent  more  or 
less  permanent  stages  of  growth,  but 
inasmuch  as  they  pass  one  into  the  other 
by  intermediate  gradations,  and  as  the 
various  forms  may  be  met  with  on  one 
and  the  same  tree,  sot  only  at  different 
limes  but  somctiincB  simultaneously,  it 
is  obvious  they  have  no  claim  to  specific 

CuUurt  ffc.  as  above. 


(C,  fattigiata;  C. 
pyramidatii;  C,  whitUyava). — A  hand- 
some tall  tapering  8.  European  Conifer, 
with  erect  branches  growing  close  to  the 
trunk,  and  v^ith  frond -like  branchlets 
covered  with  smooth  imbricated  yello wish- 
green  leaves.    The  coues  are  about  1  in. 
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acToaa  and  usaall;  produced  in  pairs. 
"Hiero  are  a  few  forma  of  this  gpeciea, 
Huch  M  horisimtalw,  eTpatiia,  orie'italit, 
and  thuya  folia.  A  Blender  cone-like 
specimen  more  than  50  Tears  old  and 
over  40  ft.  high  ia  in  the  gardens  of 
Sir  J.  M.  Stirling-Maxwell,  Bart.,  Keir, 
Perthshire. 

Culture  (tc.  as  aboi  e, 

C.  thyoides  (ChamtecyparU  aphtxr- 
nidea ;  Reiinofpora.  ericoidei). — A  beauti- 
ful, valuable  and  qniclf- growing  Cypress, 
native  of  the  United  States,  where  it  is 
known  in  parts  as  the  \Miite  Cedar,  and 
attains  a  height  of  80-90  ft.  It  has  a 
slender  tapering  trunk  and  brancbleta 
covered  with  very  small, closely  imbricated 
light  green  leaves  furnished  with  a  small 
tiiberde  about  the  centre.  Cones  small, 
roundish,  abont  the  size  of  peas,  each 
scale  ^ving  2  seeds.  The  variety 
glaum  (or  ieioennt)  differs  from  the 
type  in  being  more  compact,  denser,  and 
of  a  dilverj?  glaucous  hne.  The  variety 
variegaia  is  a  dwarfer  growing  plant 
having  the  upper  portions  of  the  branch- 
lets  and  'foliage  of  a  rich  golden-jellow. 
Retinoapora  Icptoclada  ia  probably  only 
a  form  of  this  species.  There  is  a  fine 
ornamental  tree  of  C.  thyoides  at  Mnrthly 
Oaatle,  Perthshire,  nndet  60  years  of  age 
and  about  60  ft.  high. 

Culture  dc.  a,B  a,\)0\e.  Damp  or  moist 
'it  it  and  its  varieties  well. 


C.  torulosa  {C.  cashmeritiiHi ;  C. 
ttepalenBia). — A  beautiful  much-branched 
Conifer,  native  of  the  western  Himalayas, 
where  it  grows  50-70  ft.  high,  having  a 
graceful  pyramidal  habit,  and  short 
dender  twiated  branchlets,  covered  with 
minute  glaucous  leaves  in  4  rows,  closely 
appressed  to  the  stems.  There  are  two 
varieties  known — corneyaiia,  and  ma- 
jettica — the  former  with  slender  drooping 
branctiletB  but  rather  too  tender  for  the 
colder  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

JUNIPERUS  {JuNiPEB).— A  genns 
containing  abont  27  spedea  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  often  with  two  kinds  of  leaves  and 
moniEcions  or  dicecions  flowers.  Leaves 
needle-shaped  linear  or  lanceolate,  rigid 
or  flexible  or  scale-like,  scattered  or  im- 
bricated, not  clustered.  Male  flowers 
solitary  or  in  crowded  catkins.  Cones 
small  roundish,  berry-like,  composed  of 
S-6  decussate  or  whorled.  conflnent  fleshy 


scales  in  which  the  erect  seeds  are  em- 
bedded. Fruit  berry-like,  ripening  the 
second  year.  Embryo  with  two  bliml 
leafy  cotyledons. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — The  Juni- 
pers are  mosUy  ornamental  trees  or 
shmbs,  some  of  which  are  suitable  for  the 
lawn  and  some  for  the  rock  garden  or 
for  mokiog  screens,  according  to  habit. 
They  succeed  in  a  rather  heavy  loamy 
soU,  and  maj  be  considered  hard;  in 
most  parts  of  the  British  Islands.  They 
are  increased  easily  from  seeds,  but  the 
latter  often  taJce  a  year  or  so  to  germinate. 
The  process  may  be  hastened  somewhat  by 
removing  the  pulp  by  soaking  the  berries 
in  water,  and  mixing  with  sand  for  a 
few  days.  Cuttings  of  the  green  shoots 
will  root  under  glasa  in  fine  sandy  soil 
in  eatly  summer,  and  of  the  ripened  ^oots 
in  autunon  under  handlights  or  cold 
frames.  Some  varieties  root  more  readily 
than  others.  Old  plants  may  also  b« 
layered,  and  choice  varieties  mi^  be 
veneer  grafted  on  the  stocks  of'^  the 
Common  Juniper,  under  glass  in  winter. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most 
ornamental  Jumpers  for  cultivation  in 
the  open  air  in  onr  climate : — 

J.  chinenais  {J.  japonica  ;  J.  Jlagetti- 
formii;  J.  reeveaiana). — A  beautiful  diit- 
cious  shnib  native  of  China,  Japan,  the 
Himalayas  &c.  It  has  a  pyramidal  habit 
with  short  branches  and  two  kinds  of 
leaves,  the  male  and  female  plants  being 
distinct  from  each  other.  The  amsll 
scaly  linear  leaves  are  opposite  or  in 
whorls  of  three.  The  male  plant  is  more 
ornamental  than  the  female  and  has 
somewhat  drooping  branchea  n'ith  deep 
green  foliage,  often  with  a  glaucous  hue. 
The  female  plant  bears  brownish- \-ii^t 
berries.  There  is  a  specimen  of  the 
Chinese  Juniper  in  Murthly  Castle  gar- 
dens, Perthshire,  over  40  years  of  age, 
and  now,  perhaps,  more  than  bO  ft  hi^ 

There  are  several  varieties  known,  the 
ehi^imjig  aibo-variegala,aiirea,denaala. 
japonica — a  dwarf  bush  about  2  ft.  high, 
suitable  for  rockeries ;  also  its  sub-variety 
aurea ;  glauca,  and  leeana,  the  latter  a 
vigorous  shrub  with  leaves  j  in.  long. 

Culture  ife.  ae  above. 

J.  conunuoia  (Common  Juniper).— A 
native  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  N. 
hemisphere,  including  the  British  Isles, 
forming  an  ornamental  bush  8-90  ft  high, 
acci^diug    to  its    northern  or  southern 
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hftliitalion.  It  has  stiff  awl-shaped  leaves 
opposite  or  in  threes,  usually  glaucous 
above  and  green  below.  Cones  fleshy, 
\~i  in.  across,  blue-black,  glaacons. 

Culture  Ac.  as  above.  —  There  are 
several  varieties  of  the  Common  Jn- 
niper,  but  hikemica  (or  fattigiata),  the 
Irish  Juniper,  and  its  prettily  variegated 
fonn  ore,  perhaps,  the  best  known.  The 
Irish  Juniper  has  a  columnar  habit  and  a 
peculiar  silvery  glaucous  hue.  It  thrives 
on  oool  loamy  clay  and  peaty  soil,  and  is 
often  used  ss  a  stock  tor  grafling.  Other 
forms  in  cultivation  are  olpina,  glaaca^ 
hemitphmriea,  obhnga  and  r^na. 

J.  dmpaccft. — An  ornamental  species 
10-35  ft.  high,  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Morthem  Syria,  with  broad  stout  sharp- 
pointed  pale  green  leaves  arranged  in 
threes,  and  deep  purple  fmitB  about  the 
size  of  a  Sloe,  covered  with  a  glaacons 
'bloom.' 

CuUure  Sc.  as  above.  Well-grown 
specimens  look  handsome  on  lawnB  or 
grassland. 

J.  ezcelaa.  —  &.  handsome  compact- 
growing  pyramidal  Juniper  10-80  ft.  high, 
native  of  Asia  Minor,  wiiii  thick  decurrent 
greyish-green  leaves  opposite  or  in  threes 
IX  uiort  much-ramified  branches.  There 
are  a  few  forms  grown,  such  as  venuiia, 
ttricla,  and  Perkinri. 

CuUure  <fc.  as  above.  In  northern 
and  unsheltered  ports  this  species  is  apt 
to  be  injured  b^  frost,  and  is  therefore 
better  tor  the  milder  parts  of  the  counti?. 
The  variety  stricla  seems  to  be  equally 
tender.  It  differs  from  the  type  in  having 
a  more  tapering  outline  and  more  glaucous 
leaves. 

J.  ocddentalis. — A  handsome  pwiuni- 
dal  tree,  native  of  the  Western  United 
States,  where  it  often  grows  80-50  ft. 
high  on  the  dry  rocky  ridges  and  prairies. 
Its  branches  emit  a  strong  sm^  when 
bruised.  The  loaves  are  in  whorls  of 
three,  and  in  a  young  state  are  spreading, 
sharp-pointed  and  glaneous,  while  the 
smaU  deep  purple  berries  have  a  glaucous 

CuUure  de.  as  above.  An  excellent 
lawn  plant. 

J.  Oxjcednu. — A  large  bushy  Juniper 
10-12  ft.  high,  native  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  Southern  Europe  generally. 
It  has  slender  drooping  branches  clothed 
with    sharp  ■  pointed  leaves  which    ore 


broader  and  shorter  than  those  of  the 
common  Juniper,  and  more  distinctly 
veined  with  white  beneath. 

Culture  da,  as  above.  In  the  mild 
southern  and  western  ports  of  the  king- 
dom this  species  attains  lorger  proportions 
and  a  more  elegont  habit  than  in  the  bleak 
north. 

J.  phoenicea  (/.  hacciformU;  J.  tan- 
goldiaTia ;  J,  teiragona). — A  beautiful 
pyramidal  shrub  or  smoll  tree  16-20  ft. 
high,  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
and  distinguished  by  its  tufts  of  slender 
drooping  branches  covered  with  small 
scale-like  leaves  inwhorlsof  three.  There 
is  a  whitish -looking  variety  caUed  tur- 
binata,  and  one  aeHaA  filicaulit. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

J.  recum. — A  handsome  Himalayan 
Juniper    6-6     ft.    high,    with    drooping 

feathery  recurved  branohlets,  and  loosely 
imbricated  sharp- pointed  greyish-green 
leaves  usually  arranged  in  threes.  The 
name  denta  is  given  to  the  male  form, 
which  is  dworfer  and  more  compact  in 
habit,  and  has  also  shorter  leaves  than 
the  female.  The  variety  tquamata 
{J.  dumota)  extends  from  the  Himaloyss 
to  China  and  Japan  at  elevations  of 
10,000-1S,000  ft.  and  is  recognised  by  iU 
peculiar  creeping  and  spreading  habit, 
numerous  short,  stiff  bronchlets,  and  rigid, 
sharp  .pointed,  scaly,  glanoous  leaves. 
There  is  a  fine  bushy  specimen  of  the 
typical  J.  recurva,  over  40  years  old 
and  more  than  80  ft.  high,  at  Eeir  House 
gardens,  Ferthshire.  There  is  also  a 
weeping  form  eailei  p»ndula. 
CiiUure  dc.  as  above. 

J.  rigida.  —  A  beautiful  Japanese 
Juniper  15  ft.  or  more  high,  with  an  up- 
right and  rather  irregular  habit,  and  droop- 
ing branches,  whidi  when  young  are 
slender,  bright  green,  and  slightly  tinged 
with  yellow.  The  leaves,  which  are 
arranged  in  threes,  are  about  J  in.  long, 
linear,  rigid,  erect,  sharp -pointed,  with  a 
glaucous  furrow  on  the  upper  side. 

CuUure  Ac.  as  above. 

J.  Sabina  (Comnuin  Satiin).— A  beauti- 
ful branching  shrub,  5-8  ft.  high,  native 
of  S.  Europe,  with  an  irregular  spreading 
habit,  and  numerous  more  or  leas  upright 
or  trailing  branches,  furnished  with  small 
scale-like  pointed  leaves.  The  upright 
variety  is  suitable  for  making    hedges, 
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screens  Ju;.,  while  the  creeping  form  is 
huidsome,  IrftUing  over  boulders  of  rock 
in  large  rocli  gardena.  Among  other 
forms  may  be  mentioned  the  following  diB- 
tinct  ones: — J.  procvmbena  {J.proitrata; 
J.  repent),  a  native  of  Cajiiida  and  the 
N.  United  States;  is  a  variety  with  a 
oreeping  spreading  habit,  and  Blaueous 
leaves.  The  variety  tamarUcifoHa  {J. 
aaf^oidei),  sometimea  called  the  '  Carpet 
Jnniper,'  is  an  elegant  trailing  bush,  with 
bright  green  loliagc.  The  variety  nariffffota 
has  its  branchlets  distinctly  and  prettily 
variegated  with  creamy  white  or  pale 
yellow,  and  retaioH  its  character  mnch 
better  ^  partially  shaded  positions. 
Culture  lie,  as  nhuve. 

J.  spluenca  (/,  ForluneC). — A  native 
of  N.  China,  with  an  upright  habit,  tufted 
branches  and  gieyish- green  scale -like 
leaves.  The  bemes  are  roundiah  in 
shape  and  are  often  fonnd  in  great  pro- 
fasion  on  some  branches  but  not  on  others. 
The  variety  glauca  or  Shepjiardi  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  stiff  needle-like  sharp- 
pointed  leaves,  which  become  very  glanoous 
or  silvery  white  in  autumn. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

J.  thurifera  [Frankineente  Juniper). 
A  handaome  pyramidal  tree  15-25  ft.  high, 
native  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  with  an 
erect  slender  Itraering  tmnk  and  a  pyra- 
midal habit.  The  numerous  slender  and 
maoh-divided  branches  are  densely  clothed 


with  pale  glaucous  green  awl-ah^)ed 
leaves  arranged  in  opposite  pairs. 

Culture  itc,  aa  above 

J.  Tirginiaua  {Red  Cedar). ~  A  very 
ornamental  tree  widely  diatribated 
throughout  the  Dnited  States,  where  it 
grows  in  such  widely  different  situations 
as  dry  gravelly  ridges  and  limestone  hills, 
or  near  the  coaat  in  deep  swompe,  and 
attains  a  height  of  80-90  ft.,  but  is  often 
reduced  to  a  low  shrub.  It  has  a  pyra- 
midal habit,  and  its  branches,  at  first 
ereot,  ultimately  bend  down,  and  have 
numerous  crowded  branchlets,  covered 
with  awl-like  scaly  imbricating  leaves. 
In  the  British  Islands  it  does  not  Dsually 
grow  more  than  15-20  ft.  high,  but  at 
Stndley  Boyal,  in  Yorkshire,  the  seat  of 
the  Marqnia  of  Ripon,  there  ia  a  very  fine 
aged  specimen  over  TO  ft.  high.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  the  Bed  Cedar,  in. 
eluding  white  (albo-variegatu)  and  golden 
variegated  [aureo-variegaia)  and  weeping 
{penaalaj  ones ;  alao  bed/ordiajia,  a 
handsome  form,  onoe  distributed  as  J. 
gostainthaineana,  having  long  slender 
drooping  branches;  ele^an«,  afree-growing 
variety  spotted  with  creamy  white; 
yZoucii— the  Silver  Cedar — a  pretty  pjia- 
midal  tree,  thickly  branched  upwards 
from  the  ground,  and  remarkable  for  the 
whitish  or  glaucous  appearance  of  its 
young  growths ;  other  more  or  lees 
distinct  forms  are  horuonlalit,  humilU, 
Schotti,  and  tripartita. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 


Tribe  II.  —  Taxodiuh  Tbibe  (Taxodiea).  ^  Jjtige  trees  with  evei^«en  or 
deciduous  leaves  spirally  arranged,  but  apparently  in  two  or  more  rows,  or  in  tufts. 
Flowers  monwcions.     Cones  globular  or  oblong,  more  or  lees  woody,  with  sealea 

spirally  arranged.     Seeds  2-6  to  each  scale,  erect  or  inverted,  winged. 


CRYPTOMERIA 

A  genus  of  evergreen  trees  with  aitemate 
linear  leaves  spirally  aiTanged  and  irregu- 
larly 3-4-sided.  Male  catkins  numerous, 
collected  in  clueters  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches ;  female  ones  usually  solitary, 
or  2-8  together.  Cones  almost  globular, 
solitary -or  in  clusters,  somewhat  prickly 
when  ripe.  Seeds  erect,  4-S  to  each  scale, 
shghtly  winded.  Seed  leaves  2-4,  leafy. 
First  leaves  m  whorls  of  threes. 

C.  japonica  (C.  Fortunei ;  Cupret*v> 
japonica  ;  Taxodium  ja^onicum). —  An 
elegant  Japanese  tree  with  a  beautiful 
atroight  tapering  trunk,  and  in  a  wild 
atate  attaining  a  height  of  180-150  ft. 
liigh,  with  a  diameter  of  4-5  ft.  at  the 


base.  The  brittle  branches  are  spreading. 
the  lower  ones  being  dedeied,  but  ascend- 
ing at  the  tipa,  and  having  numerous 
bright  green  branchlets  covered  with  stiff 
incurved  spirally  arranged  leaves  6-9  in. 
long,  decurrent  at  we  base.  Cones 
roundish,  abont  J  in.  in  diameter.  There 
ia  a  very  fine  specimen  about  45  years  old, 
and  abont  TO  ft.  high,  at  Coollattin  Park, 
CO.  Wicklow. 

C.  japonica  is  now  coiuideTed  to 
be  the  only  species,  the  Other  plants  in 
cultivation  being  varieties  of  it.  Ot  these 
elegang  is  a  beautiful  tree  with  short 
horizontal  brtmcbea  and  branehleta  droop- 
ing at  the  ends,  and  covered  with  fiat 
linear  eoftish  leaves,  channelled  on  both 
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■nrfaoea.  Id  Antumn  they  Aasnine  a 
pleasing  bronzj  -  orimBon  tint  which 
renuuns  throuKnoQt  the  winter.  The 
variety  Lobbi  (C.  viridii)  is  more  com- 
pact  and  less  drooping  in  habit  than  the 

Spe,  and  has  brighter  richer  green  and 
orter  leaves  more  closely  pressed  to  the 
branches.  Na-na.  (or  pygmaa)  is  a  Btnatl 
stunted  bush,  seldom  attaining  a  greater 
heieht  than  2  or  3  feet,  and  uselnl  for 
nM^  gardens.  The  variety  tpiraUs  has  a 
slender  habit  and  sickle-sbaped  leaves 
cnrionsly  wound  round  the  branchlets. 

Culture  and  Propagation. —  Crypto- 
merias  are  practically  hardy  in  most  parts 
of  the  British  Islands,  but  in  some 
localities  the  shoots  and  topa  are  apt  to  be 
injured  by  severe  trosta.  As  a  rule  they 
flonrish  in  light  rich  loamy  soil,  with 
abondanco  of  moisture,  and  aro  safest 
where  tbey  are  sheltered  by  other  trees. 
They  may  be  increased  by  seeds  sown  in 
light  sandy  soil  in  cold  frames  when  ripe, 
or  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots 
in  summer  in  a  similar  compost  protected 
under  a  handlight  or  cold  frame  and 
shaded  from  the  snn. 

TAXODIUU.  — A  genns  of  hand- 
some loosely  branched  trees  with  spread- 
ing or  drooping  brancblets  and  deciduous 
OT  partly  persistent  more  or  less  spirally 
arranged  or  2-ranked  leaves.  Male 
flowers  in  branched  catliins ;  the  female 
ones  2-8  together  near  the  base  of  the 
male  hrancfaee.  Cones  hard,  round  or 
ovoid,  with  an  uneven  surbce.  Scales 
spirally  imbricated,  thick  and  raised  in 
the  centre.  Seeds  erect,  angular  with 
projecting  points,  wingless,  beed  leaves 
6-fl,  three-angled.  This  genus  now  in- 
olndes  Qlijptogirobut,  which  is  distin- 
guished by  having  winged  and  erect  seeds. 

Cuttvre  and  Propagation.  —  Taio- 
diums  flourish  nndcr  the  same  conditions 
as  the  Cryptomerias,  but  require  more 
moisture  and  stand  a  good  deal  of  frost 
without  injury  in  sheltered  localities.  In 
many  places  fine  healthy  specimens  may 
be  seen  growing  in  shallow  ponds  or  lakes 
where  a  foot  or  two  of  water  will  cover 
the  roots  in  winter.  Tliey  may  be  readily 
increased  by  seeds,  n'hioh  should  bo  sown 
in  cold  frames  as  soon  as  ripe.  Cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots  inserted  in  wet  sand, 
or  even  in  water,  will  root  in  a  week  or 
two  under  glass.  They  must  be  shaded 
from  strong  sunshine  and  kepi  close 
until  fairly  well  rooted. 


T.  diatichum  (T.  adtcendent ;  T.  mi- 
CTophyllvm;  Cupreirut  diaticha), — Da- 
cjdaoua  Cypreat. — A  beautiful  tree,  native 
of  the  United  btates,  where  it  forms  ex- 
tensive forests,  growing  in '  deep  submerged 
BwampE,  river  bottom  lands,  and  pine- 
barren  ponds,'  and  attains  a  height  of 
80- 160  ft.  witha  trunk  8-18  ft.  in  diameter. 
It  has  stout  stiff  horizontal  branches 
ascending  at  the  lips,  the  side  ones  more 
or  less  drooping,  and  elegant  slender  pin- 
nate branctuets  famished  with  two  rows 
of  flat  comb-like  horizontally  spreading 
leaves,  twisted  at  the  base,  and  tapering 
to  a  sharp  point,  bright  green  in  summer. 
changing  to  a  dull  red  in  autumn.  They 
ultimately  fall  and  leave  the  branches 
bore  during  the  winter  months,  hence  the 
popular  name, 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  De- 
ciduous Cypress,  the' moat  important  being 
pendTilum  or  vticTophylluTn  {Glyptoatro- 
buB  pendalui),  faaiigiatum,  deiiadalum, 
and  nanurn — the  latter  forming  a  compact 
bush  10-12  ft.  high. 

Thare  are  some  fine  specimens  of  the 
Deciduous  Cypress  BO-90  ft.  high  at  Syon 
House,  Isleworth,  uid  Eew  Gardens. 
There  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
variety  pendulum  nearly  60  years  of  age 
and  more  than  50  ft.  high  at  Eewell 
Grange,  Bromsgrova,  Worcestershire,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Windsor. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

T.  heterophjllum  {T.  tinentt ;  Glypto- 
ttrobut  ketrrophyltn* ;  O.  ■pentilit). — 
Emboned  Cypreu. — A  graceful  Chinese 
speoiea  with  erect  stems  hranohing  at  the 
tope,  and  having  alternate  branehlets 
covered  with  variable  small  more  or  less 
ovate  eealy  or  rather  long  leaves,  some- 
times pressed  close  to  the  shoots  and 
deeurrent  at  the  base,  sometimes  two- 
ranked,  regularly  twisted,  and  almost  awt- 
shaped.  Cones  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots 
ovoid  or  oblong  cylindrical. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  spe- 
cies is  not  much  grown,  and  does  not  seem 
to  be  very  hardy  north  of  the  Thames. 
In  the  most  hvourable  parts  of  the  COUU' 
try  it  may  succeed  well.  Itmay  beraised 
from  seeds  or  veneer  grafted  on  stocks  of 
T.  diaUchum  in  winter  under  glass. 

T.  mucronatum  (IT.  mexicanvjn;  T. 
Montezuma).  —  Montezuma  Cypreaa. — 
This  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  where  it  forms 
large    forests    on  the    mountains  at  an 
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elevation  of  5000-8000  ft.,  and  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  itself  are  to  be  found 
'  enormous  and  grand  trees '  over  120  ft. 
high.    BotanicaUy  tt  is  probably  only  a 

g;ographical  form  of  the  Deciduous 
jpress  (T.  diiUchum),  which  it  much 
resembles  in  habit  and  growth.  It  itt  too 
tender  for  any  except  the  mildest  and 
most  sheltered  parts  of  the  British 
Islands. 

CiiltuTB  ifc.  OB  above. 

SEQUOIA.— A  genus  containing  two 
species  of  gigantic  evergreen  much- 
branohed  trees  with  alternate  spirally 
arranged  leaves,  often  almost  lance-shaped 
and  distichously  spreading  in  S.  semper- 
virent,  often  shorter  and  blnnter  in  S.  gi- 
gantea.  Flowers  montecious,  male  flowers 
in  stalked  obtong  or  globose  heads  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  Cones  j-2  in.  long, 
ovoid  or  oblong,  woody.  Seeds  4-9, 
winged. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — Sequoias 
flonrish  in  light  loamy  soil  in  moat  paits 
of  the  British  Islands,  altbongh  in  some 
localities  they  prove  more  or  less  nnsatis- 
factory  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view, 
especially  when  fully  exposed  to  keen 
biting  winds  from  the  north  and  east. 
The  finest  specimens  are  undonbtedly 
those  growing  with  and  sheltered  by  other 
large  trees. 

When  seeds  can  ba  obtained,  Sequoias 
ace  best  increased  by  their  means.  Cut- 
tings of  the  ripened  shoots  inserted  in 
sandy  soil  in  autumn  under  a  handlight 
or  cold  frame  will  root  fairly  well  if 
shaded  &om  bright  sunshine  and  kept 
nther  close  and  moist.  When  rooted 
more  air  and  light  may  be  given  on  all 
favourable  occasions.  The  variegated 
forma  are  usually  grafted  under  glass  on 
etocks  of  the  common  form. 


S.  gigantea  ^WeiltTigtonui  giganlea; 
Wathingtovia  Cali/omi<:a).~Mammotk 
Tree.^k  tall  and  stately  Conifer  with 
mneh-divided  horizontal  branches,  and 
cylindrical,  often  drooping  branchlets, 
thickly  covered  with  spreading  needle- 
shaped  spirally  arranged  leaves,  varying  a 
good  deal  in  the  young  and  old  branches. 
Cones  solitary  on  the  ends  of  the  branch- 
lets,  about  2  in.  long,  egg-shaped. 

There  are  aevcrai  g^den  varieties,  the 
best  being  jicnduia,  which  has  regolar 
drooping   branches  producing  an  elegant 


cone-like  tree.     The  vaiiety  aurea  has 

the  smaller  branchlets  tinged  with  yellow, 
and  when  in  good  concution  is  rather 
pretty. 

Pages  of  print  have  been  written  in 
all  kinds  of  publications  about  this  species, 
which  forms  one  of  the  largest  trees  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  native  of  California,  where 
on  the  western  elopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
it  reaches  a  height  of  260-400  ft.,  vrith  a 
trunk  20-10  ft.  in  diameter.  The  largest 
trees  in  the  British  Islands  are  not  more 
than  80  or  90  ft.  high,  and  they  are  very 
few  and  far  between.  Specimens  between 
80-50  ft.,  however,  are  fairly  common,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  garden  of  any  pretension 
that  does  not  contain  at  least  one  '  Mam- 
moth* tree.'  Seedling  plants  were  first 
distributed  about  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
War  (1864-55),  so  that  the  largest  trees  in 
the  country  are  still  a  tew  years  short  of 
being  half  a  century  old,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  fairly  quick  growers.  The  great 
height  of  the  Sequoia  is  only  exceeded 
by  that  of  the  Gam  trees  {Eucalyplut)  of 
Australia,  some  of  which  are  450  ft.  high. 

Callure  ic.  as  above. 

S.  aemperrirens  {TaxodiuTa  temper- 
virena). — Californian  Redwood. — A  large 
Califomian  tree  often  200-800  ft.  high  in 
a  wild  state,  with  a  trunk  8-28  ft.  m 
diameter,  sending  up  from  the  stump  when 
out  down  many  vigorous  shoots.  According 
to  Professor  Sargent,  it  is  found  chiefly  on 
the  aides  of  canons  and  gulches  in  low 
wet  situations,  borders  of  streams  Ac,  not 
appearing  on  dry  hillsides.  It  hae  hori- 
zontally spreading  branches  and  numer- 
ous branchlets,  frequently  drooping  and 
covered  with  blunt  hnear  flat  shining 
leaves  ^-1  in.  long,  in  two  rows  ;  they 
assume  a  purple-brown  tint  in  winter,  and 
often  remain  a  long  time  or  at  least  imtU 
the  new  leaves  have  been  well  developed. 
Cones  egg-shaped,  about  1  in.  long. 

There  are  only  a  few  varieties  of  tbc 
Bedwood,  the  chief  being  alho-tpica,  in 
which  the  tips  of  the  youjng  shoote  are  of 
a  creamy  white  colour ;  glauea,  with 
glaucous-blue  leaves  on  branchlets,  moch 
narrower  and  more  slender  than  in  tlie 
type ;  and  taxifolia,  which  scarcely  diftera 
from  the  type  except  in  its  slightly 
broader  leaves.  At  Boconnoc  in  ComwaU 
there  is  a  specimen  of  the  Redwood  about 
60  years  wd  and  nearly  80  ft.  high,  with 
a  girth  of  over  18  ft.  breast-higb. 

Culture  <fe.  as  above. 
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Tribe  ZJZ.— Yew  Tbibb  {Tare<e). — Evergreen  treea  or  shrubH,  UBuaOy  with 
diixcious  flowers.  JlaJe  flower  consists  of  anthers  on  short  stalks  inserted  on  all  parts 
of  the  aiis.  Filaments  short,  prolonged  in  a  shield  or  scale-like  connective.  Female 
flowers  naked,  solitary,  oi  raiely  two  under  each  bract.  Fruit  more  or  leas  drupacwna, 
always  l-sesdcd.   This  tribe  and  the  next  oonstitnte  the  order  lASACtlE  of  some  authors. 

CEPHALOTAXUS  (Clusti 
EKED  Yew). — A  small  genns  of  evergreen 


Yew-lik«  trees,  with  alternate  spirally  ar- 
ranged 2-ranked  spreading  shortly  stalked 
linear  leaves  and  diceoioua  flowers ;  male 
flowers  in  catkins  or  heads;  female  flowers 
at  the  tips  of  the  branches.  Fruits  Flam- 
like,  2-8  in  a  head.  Seeds  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  Damson,  roundish,  with  a 
bony  or  woody  shell  enclosed  in  a  fleshy 
cup.     Seed-leaves  two,  short. 

Culture  and  Projiaga  Hon. — The  species 
of  Cephalotaxns  nourish  in  rich  loamy 
soil,  and  make  ornamental  bushes  in 
situations  sheltered  from  north  and  east 
winds.  They  may  be  increased  by  seeds. 
As  they  do  not  thoroughly  ripen  until  the 
second  year,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  the'  plants  as  long  as  possible 
before  picking.  Cuttings  of  the  ripened 
•hoots  will  also  root  in  sandy  soil  if  in- 
serted in  Angnet  and  September  in  cold 
firames  or  under  handlighta,  kept  oloee  for 
ft  time,  and  protected  from  strong  aun- 

C.arvp*Ce».(C.coriacea;  C.faminea; 
Podocarpua  eoriaeea). — A  beautifiil  Ja- 
panese shmb  6-8  ft.  high,  with  crowded 
linear  leaves  1-2  in.  long,  yellowish  glouy 
green  above,  glaucous  beneath,  and  ar- 
nmged  in  two  opposite  rows.  Fruit  ovoid 
oblong,  purple,  abont  1  in.  long. 

Culture  tfc,  as  above. 

C.  Forbmei  (f.  fiiiformi*;  C.  mat- 
cula  :  C.pendala). — A  handsome  Chinese 
shrub  6^  ft.  high,  with  long  slender 
drooping  branches  and  linear-pointed 
leaves  8  in.  or  more  long,  dark  green 
above,  paler  beneath,  and  arranged  in  two 
rows. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

CptA\uKvll».iM.{Taxus  Harringtonia ; 
T.  nncTitiM). — Lord  Harrington' t  Yew.— 
A  native  of  Japan  and  China  8-8  ft.  high, 
with  linear  leaves  1-2  in.  long,  bright 
green  above,  marked  with  two  broad 
glaocoos  lines  beneath,  and  arranged  in 
two  rows.  Fruit  large,  Plum. like,  on 
longstalkB. 

The  variety  faatigiata  (Podocarput 
koraiana ;  Taxus  japonica)  is  distinct 
and  ornamental,  and  is  readily  recognised 


by  its  upright  branches  having  the  leaves 
scattered  or  spirally  arranged  on  them ; 
iphajralia  is  so  called  ohieny  on  account 
of  its  spherical  berry-like  fruits. 
Culture  (fc.  as  aoove. 

TAXUS  (Ybw).— A  genns  of  ever- 
green trees,  rarely  shrubs,  with  more  or 
less  spirally  arranged  leaves  often  spread- 
ing in  two  rows,  shortly  stalked,  linear, 
flat,  often  sickle- shaped.  Flowers  dioe- 
cious 1  stamens  in  stalked  heads.  Fruit 
solitary,  1-seaded,  seated  in  a  fleshy  open 
scarlet  cup  or  '  aril.'  Seeds  nut-like  with 
a  bony  shell,  the  npper  portion  exposed. 
Bead  leaves  two,  flat,  green. 

Culture  amd  Propagation.  —  Yews 
flourish  in  almost  any  soO,  but  make  the 
finest  specimens  on  rich  loamy  land. 
They  may  be  increased  by  seeds,  which 
ahoold  be  sown  as  soon  as  gathered  after 
having  been  freed  from  the  fleshy  axil. 
If  kept  over  until  spring  they  should  be 
mixed  with  damp  sand,  and  turned  over 
from  time  to  time.  Cuttings  of  the 
ripened  shoots  will  root  in  sandy  eoil  in 
August  and  September  under  handglasses 
or  cold  frames.  The  choicer  varieties  ive 
nsnally  grafted  on  common  stocks,  those 
of  a  weeping  or  drooping  habit  being 
placed  on  tall  stems.  When  convenient 
the  branches  may  also  be  layered  during 
the  ennuner  and  autumn  months. 

T.  baccaU  {Common  Yew).^A  well- 
known  tree  widely  distributed  over  the 
whole  of  the  N.  temperate  hemisphere, 
and  attaining  a  height  of  15-50  ft.  m  the 
British  Islands.  Its  spreading  and  more 
or  less  ascending  branches  are  furnished 
with  more  at  less  sickle-shaped  acute 
linear  leathery  leaves  j-lj  in.  long,  deep 
shining  green  above,  paler  beneath.  The 
male  catkins  are  yellow,  about  j  in.  long. 
Fruit  j  in.  long,  rounded,  with  a  red 
mucilaginous  cup  or  aril  in  autumn. 

There  are  several  more  or  less  distinct 
varieties,  including  the  following  : — 

T.  adpreaaa  (T.  tardiva ;  Cephalo- 
taxua  iardiva).-^k.  dense  spreading  bush 
6-S  ft.  high,  raised  from  seeds  more  than 
60  years  ago,  and  distingniehcd  from  the 
type  by  its  oblong  oval  acute  crowded 
dark  glossy  green  leaves,  glaucous  beneath, 
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Knd  pale  pink  fruits.  T.  Dovattoni,  the 
Weeping  Yew,  is  a  distinot  ftnd  handsome 
form  with  drooping  broachlets.  There  is 
a  eub-Tiuiety  of  it  called  variegata,  in 
nhioh  the  yonog  leaves  are  broadl;  edged 
with  goldeo-yellow,  bot  when  old  the;  are 
of  a  bright  green  edged  with  silver. 

T.  fattigiata  (or  hibemiecCi,  the 
Iriah  or  Florence  Court  Yew,  ia  a  hand- 
some pyramidal  or  colaninar  bush  &-ti  ft. 
high,  with  deep  shining  green  linear 
leaves  Mattered  along  the  branohea  in 
tofts.  Tliere  ai«  golden  (aurea)  and  silver 
(argtntea)  variegated  fbrms  of  the  Irish 
Yew,  whiob  are  both  handsome. 

There  are  many  other  forms  to  which 
distinctive  names  have  been  given,  but  that 
with  beautiful  golden-yellow  fruits  known 
OB/ruclu  lateo,  and  Jaekioni — a  weeping 
kind  with  more  or  less  curved  reddish- 
brown  branches  and  pale  green  sickle- 
shaped  leaves — are  the  most  distinct.  The 
following  names  will  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  character  and  variabihty  of  many 
of  the  forms  of  Yew  met  with  here  and 
there  in  gardens  : — ertela,  ericouiet, 
glauea,  gradlit  pend/uia,.  horiiontaUt, 
nana,  jirocuminu.  pyramidalU  Ac. 

The  Common  Yew  is  not  only  useful 
and  ornamental  as  sohtary  specimens 
dotted  here  and  there  in  large  gardens, 
but  it  aUo  makes  excellent  hedges,  and  will 
flourish  nnder  the  drip  and  shade  of  other 
trees.  It  is  most  accommodating,  and  as 
a  screen  for  more  tender  subjeots  is  not 
to  be  despised.  It  attains  a  great  age, 
and  like  the  specimen  in  Darley  Dale 
churchyard,  Derbyshire,  aesomes  grand 

Sroportione.  This  troe  has  a  girth  of 
S  ft.,  and  is  said  to  be  8000  years  old. 
A  very  old  and  very  large  Yew  tree,  men- 
tioned in  Domesday  Book,  was  a  few  years 
ago  succesefolly  transplanted  from  Buck- 
land  churchyard,  near  Dover,  a  distance 
of    several    hundred    feet,   and    is   now, 

1  believe,  In  the  best  of  health. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 

T.brevifoIia{r.BouTJieri;  T.Undley- 
ana).— Western  or  CalifoTnian  Yew, — 
A  bandsomo  Califomian  tree  30-40  ft. 
high,  with  very  long  drooping  slender 
yellow-barked  branches,  and  linear  sickle- 
shaped  leaves  J-1  in.  long,  arranged  in 

2  rows,  shining  yellowish -green  above, 
glaucous  bencatb,  with  a  very  short 
yellowish  stalk.  In  a  wild  state  this  Yew 
reaches  a  height  of  60-80  R. 

Calture  itc.  as  above. 


(T.  baetala  var.  cana- 
dentil). — Atagrican  Yew;  Ground  Bem- 
toei.^A  spreading  bushy  species  8-4  fL 
high,  native  of  Canada  and  the  N.E. 
United  States,  having  slender  horizontally 
spreading  branches  and  narrow  linear 
crowded  leaves,  more  or  less  in  2  rows, 
aboQt    1    in.    long,    spiny-pointed,   pale 

Cisy  yellowish -green  above,  dull  red 
eatb.  There  is  a  variegated  form 
{variegaia)  in  which  the  ends  of  the 
voung  shoots  ore  whitish,  those  lower  down 
being  edged  with  white,  while  the  oldsr 
leaves  are  glossy  green  as  in  the  type.  In 
the  variety  aurea  the  foliage  is  yeUowish 
in  colour. 

Culture  do.  as  above. 

T.  cn^Hdata. — A  beanti^  Japanese 
shrob  or  small  tree  16-20  ft.  high,  wiA 
numerons  spreading  branehes  having 
Btiffish  angular  branohlets.  Leaves  J-1 
inch  long,  linear,  curved  upwards,  deep 
glossy  green  above,  pale  yellow-green 
beneath,  spiny- pointed,  more  or  less  in 
2  rows  on  the  leading  shoots,  somewhat 
clustered  on  the  branchlets,  and  borne 
on  rather  long  stalks  broadly  decorrent 
at  the  base. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

TORREYA  (Fbito  Yitw).— A  genus 
of  strong-smelling  Tew-like  evergreen 
trees  with  linear  leaves,  arranged  more 
or  less  spirally  in  2  rows,  and  dioseioos 
flowers ;  the  male  flowers  solitary  and 
nearly  SMcdle  in  the  leaf  axils :  the  (e- 
mole  ones  axiUaty,  2-8  together.  Fruit 
erect,  about  the  sIeo  of  a  Walnut,  gnta 
and  fleshy  when  ripe,  1-aeeded.  Seed 
with  albumen  ruminated  like  that  of  the 
Nutmeg,  and  covered  with  a  hard  bony 
shell.  The  aril  or  cup  at  the  base  of  the 
fruit  in  this  genus  remains  undeveloped. 

Cultvre  and  Propagation.  —  When 
well  grown  in  Ught  loamy  soil  in  warm 
and  sheltered  situations,  the  Toireyas 
form  very  ornamental  bushes  or  smaD 
trees.  They  ore  easily  increased  by  seeds 
sown  in  spring,  the  fruits  having  been 
previously  mixed  with  moist  sand  so  as 
to  remove  the  fleshy  outer  covering.  Cut- 
tings of  the  fairly  woll-npened  shoots 
may  also  be  inserted  in  August  and 
September  in  sandy  soil  in  cold  framea 
or  under  handlights,  which  should  be 
protected  from  strong  sunshine  nntil 
roots  have  been  deTsloped.  Layers  of 
the  lower  branches  may  also  be  mode 
during  the  summer  and  autumn. 
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T.  ulifomica  (T.  Myri*tica).—Cali- 
fomian  Nutmeg. — A  handsome  Califor- 
nion  tree  20-40  ft,  high,  with  linear  lanoe- 
ahftped  spiny-pomted  pale  yellow-green 
leaves  2-8  id.  long,  and  Plam-like  green 
leathery  froita  about  2  in.  long  when 
(ally  ripe. 

Culture  tie.  as  above. 

T.  pvndis  (CaphtUotaxui  umbracu- 
lifera). — A  noble  Conifer,  native  of  N. 
China,  where  it  giowa  60-80  ft.  high.  It 
ie  remarkable  for  having  its  branohes  in 
whorU  radiating  from  the  main  stem 
like  the  wires  of  an  umbrella,  and  having 
branohlets  in  2  rows,  covered  with  very 
stiff  linear  lanoe-ahaped  or  somewhat 
mekle-ahaped  pointed  leaves  1-1  j  in.  long, 
light  gloBsy  green  above,  the  nnder  surface 
being  much  paler  and  having  2  narrow 
greyuh  lines  or  furrows.  Fruit  green, 
about  the  size  of  a  nuall  Walnut  and 
having  2  narrow  greyish  lines  or  furrows. 
This  Bpeoies  does  not  smell  so  strongly  as 
the  others  when  bruised  or  burned. 

Culture  rfc.  as  above. 


T.  nncifetx  {Podocar^t 
A  pretty  Japanese  tree  20-80  ft.  high, 
oloselv  related  to  T.  grandU,  having 
brancneB  in  whorls,  and  straight  flat 
linear  spiny-pointed  leaves  1-1  j  in.  long, 
deep  glossy  green  above,  gbnoons-white 
beneath.  Fruits  ovoid  or  oblong,  about 
J-1  in.  long,  glossy  groon. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

T.  tazifoliA  (Stinking  Cedar).  —  A 
strong. smelling  Conifer,  native  of  Florida, 
whereitgTOWB40-50ft.high,havingepreBd- 
ing  branches  mostly  in  whorls,  and  stifBsh 
linear  somewhat  sickle-shaped  leaves  1  to 
2  in.  long,  twisted  and  decurrent  at  the 
baae,  glossy  green  above,  pale  glaucous- 
blue  beneath,  with  2  narrow  reddish  far- 
rows on  aaeh  side  of  the  midrib.  Fruit 
ovoid  pointed,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
Walnut. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

GINKGO  (Maisxitbaih  Tebe).— This 
genus  contains  only  one  species ; — 

G.  bilolM  [Salitburia  adianlifolia). 
A  very  ornamental  Chinese  and  Japanese 
tree  60-80  feet  high,  having  branches 
in  whorls,  and  fim- shaped  irregularly 
notched  decidnous  leaves,  greatly  re- 
sembling the  pinnules  of  the  Maidenhair 
Pern  In  shape  and  veining,  only  of  course 
being  much  larger,  and  very  leathet^  in 


texture.  The  flowers 
male  ones  being  in  umbellate  drooping 
spikes  or  catkins,  the  female  ones  in  ter- 
minal clnsters  on  long  stalks.  Fruit 
dmpe-like,  with  an  edible  fleshy  pulp  en- 
closing a  einele  Ahuond-like  seed  with  t, 
hard  bouy  shell.  Cotyledons  2.  There 
are  several  forms  of  the  Maidenhair  Tree, 
the  most  noteworthy  being  laciniata  (or 
macropkylla),  whioh  differs  from  the  type 
in  having  larger  leaves,  some  of  them 
being  10  in.  in  oircumferenee,  and  divided 
into  2,  8  or  5  lobes,  the  principal  ones 
being  again  divided,  wavy,  and  irregularly 
toothed  or  taciniated;  fattigiata  has  an 
erect  Lombardj  Foplar-like  habit ;  pen- 
dula  has  a  drooping  habit ;  variegata 
with  variegated  fohage,  and  aur«a  with 
more  or  less  golden-yeUow  leaveE. 

Culture  mtd  Propagation.  —  The 
Maidenhair  Tree,  as  it  is  popularly  known, 
is  a  quick-growing  Conifer,  and  is  praoti- 
cally  hardy  in  most  parts  of  the  British 
IslMids  when  grown  in  warm  sheltered 
situations  and  in  light  loamy  soil.  There 
is  a  magoifioent  suunple  in  Eew  Qardens 
neat  the  Ferneries.  It  does  not  fruit  in 
this  country,  but  in  S.  Europe  produces 
seeds  freely.  Plants  ore  easily  raised 
from  imported  seeds  sown  in  spring,  but 
when  these  cannot  be  obtained,  cuttings 
of  the  ripened  or  partially  ripened  shoots 
win  readily  root  in  sandy  soil  under  haikd- 
lightB  or  in  oold  frames  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  months.  Where  the 
branches  admit,  layers  may  also  be  made. 
The  rarer  varieties  Diay  also  be  increased 
by  grafting  od  stocks  of  the  ordinary 
variety  nnder  glass  in  winter.  The  mode 
of  germination  from  seeds  will  be  found 
illustrated  in  the  '  Gardeners'  Chronicle,' 
March  3, 18B9,  p.  2S9. 

DACRYDIUH.— A  genus  of  much- 
branched  evergreen  treesand  shrubs  with 
small  spirally  clustered  leaves  and  dtm- 
cious  flowers.  Male  flowers  in  ovoid 
catkins.  Seed  with  a  hard  bony  shell,  rest- 
ing in  a  shallow  cup-shaped  fleshy  aril. 

CaltuTB   amd   Propagalioti Dacry- 

diume  are  beautiful  tSpmce-hke  trees  with 
drooping  branches,  but  unfortunately  they 
attain  only  small  dimensions  in  favour- 
able parts  of  the  British  Islands,  sheltered 
from  bleak  north  and  east  winds.  A 
light  loam^  soil  with  a  tittle  peat  and 
leaf  soil  suits  them  very  well.  They  may 
be  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  partially 
or  wholly  ripened  shoots  in  summer  and 
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autumn  inserted  in  Euidy  soil  under  glasa. 

The  foUowing  ore  the  only  apeciea  that 
Beem  to  flourieh  out  of  doors  in  the 
British  Islands : — 

D.  cupresnnQm. — A  beautiful  pyramidal 
tree  about  16  fl.  b^h  in  cultivation,  but 
60-100  ft.  in  its  native  state  in  New 
Zealand.  It  has  weeping  branches  and 
small  closely  imbricated  palegreen leaves. 

Cjillure  dc.  as  above.  ThiB  is  often 
grown  in  cool  greenhouseB  and  conserva- 
tories, bnt  will  flourish  near  south  walls 
in  favoured  parts  of  the  country. 


D.  eUtnm.— A  tall  tree  60  ft.  high  in 
its  native  country  Palo  Penaag,  with 
crowded  erect  or  spreading  spiny-p(nnted 
leaves.    A  very  slow-growmg  species. 

Culture  Sc.  as  above. 

D.  Franklim  (Huon  Fine). — A  fionoos 
Tasmanian  Conifer,  about  100  ft.  high, 
with  short  spreading  branches  and  slender 
drooping  branchlets  covered  with  scale- 
like imbricated  leaves. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Small  plante 
8- 10  ft.  high  are  to  be  found  here  and 
there  in  favoured  spots  in  the  British 
Islands. 


Tribe   IV. — FoDOCAitPua   Tribk    (Poffocarpne). — Tall   evergreen   trees   vdth   flat 
linear  or  nearly  ovate-elliptic  leaves,  and  dioeciona  or  more  often  moniEcions  flowers 
it  twigs. 

PRUMNOPITYS  (Plum  Fib).— This 
genus  is  sunk  under  Fodocarpu*  in  the 
'Genera  Plant&mm,'  but  is  retained  l^ 
Dr.  Masters  and  other  authorities.  It 
consists  of  the  foUowing  apeciea  only: — 
P.  elegans  (Podocajviti  andina ; 
Stachycarpae  andina). — A  Deaatiftil  Coni- 
ier  50-65  ft.  high  in  ita  wild  state  on  tie 
Chilian  Andea.  The  trunk  is  well  far- 
nishcd  with  brown-barked  branches,  the' 
lower  ones  drooping  and  often  sweeping 
the  ground.  Leaves  more  or  less  in  8 
rows,  linear,  flattened,  j- 1  in.  long,  deep 
green  above,  alightly  glaucous  and  chan- 
nelled beneath,  yiult  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  white  Orape  oontaining  a  hard 
bony  seed  surrounded  by  a  soft  fleehy 
pulp,  which  has  an  agreeable  flavour  when 
ripe,  and  is  said  to  be  edible. 

Culture  and  PropagaUon.  —  This 
species  reaches  a  height  of  10-20  feet  in 
the  British  Islands,  and  seems  to  be 
hardy  in  widely  different  parts.  It  enjoya 
light  sandy  loam  with  a  Utile  peat  and 
leaf  soil,  and  makes  a  fine  ornamental 
tree.  It  may  be  increased  by  Quttinga,  or 
imported  seeda,  in  the  same-  w(^  ae 
Prince  Albert's  Yew  {Scaxgolhea). 


SAXEGOTHEA  (Prince  .^bert'b 
Ybw). — A  genus  containing  only  one 
speeies  : — 

S.  conapicua- — A  handsome  Yew-like 
-Conifer,  native  of  S.  Chili  and  Patagonia, 
where  it  attains  a  height  of  80  ft.,  with  a 
beautiful  loose  and  drooping  hahit,  and 
leathery  stiff  linear  or  oblong  lance -shaped 
leaves  J-lj  in.  long,  shortly  stalked  and 
sharply  pointed.  Flowera  moncecious ;  the 
male  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  spikes 
or  racemes,  the  female  ones  in  roundish 
cone-like  heads  on  long  slender,  some- 
times drooping  atalks.  Fruit  composed  of 
several  consoudated  acalea  formed  into  a 
fleshy  cone. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — This  tree 
is  probably  hardier  than  ia  generally  sup- 
posed. It  is  very  rarely  seen,  but  it 
should  flourish  fairly  well  in  sandy  loam 
in  warm  sbeltered  and  mild  localities,  at 
leaat  in  England  and  Ireland  and  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland.  Flowers  and 
fruits  have  not  yet  been  produced  >n  the 
British  Islands  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
but  failing  imported  aeeda,  cuttings  of  the 
ripened  ahoots  will  root  in  sandy  soil  under 
glaas  during  August  and  September. 


'Tribe  F.— Abattcaria  Tbibb  {AraucarieiF).—Laige  trees  with  broad  or  narrow 
spirally  arranged  leaves  and  dineciona  or  moncecious  flowera.  Cones  roundiah  with 
numerous  spirally  arranged  scales,  each  having  1-6  inverted  winged  or  wingless  seeds. 

CUNNINGHAMIA  (Broad  ■  lbaveh  reaches  a  height  of  40-50  ft  m  a  native 
China  Fib). — A  genus  with  only  one  state,  but  much  leaa  in  cultivation.  The 
species : —  branches  are  mostly  in  whorls  ntreading 

C.  sinensis  (C.  laneeolata ;  Finns  horizontally,  and  the  leaves,  which  are 
Itinceolata). — A  remarkable  Chinese  tree  about  IJ  in.  long,  are  lance-sbaped,  muefa 
with  a  straight   cylindrical   trunk  which      pointed,  stiff,  flat,  entire,  with  a  roof^hisb 
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margm.  Flowers  monceeiooa ;  maJeones 
in  grouped  o&tkins  abont  1  in.  long ; 
femoleB  with  8  ovnles.  CoiieB  round  or 
ovoid,  woody.  BrMts  Jong,  leafy,  spread- 
ing at  the  points.  Seeds  winged,  drooping. 
Seed-leaTes  2.  The  variety  gljiuea  is 
distinguiBhed  by  its  glanoons  fouage. 

OlUture  a/rid  PropagaHfin. — Canning- 
hamias  are  too  tender  for  most  ports  of 
the  British  Islands,  biit  in  the  mildest 
and  most  eheltered  parts  of  the  south  of 
Endand  and  Ireland  plants  should  grow 
well  in  light  sandy  loam  with  a  little  peat 
and  leaf  soil  added.  Seeds  are  the  Dest 
and  Btuest  way  to  seourQ  new  plants,  but 
cuttings  of  the  ripened  wood  will  also 
root  in  sandy  soil  under  glass,  althongh  a 
fair  peroent&ga  will  probably  iajL, 

ARAUCARIA.— A  genus  of  tall  trees 
with  spirally  arranged  scale-like  leaves, 
and  di(£<iioiis  or  montEcions  flowors ;  male 
flowers  in  spikes.  Cones  roundish  or  oroid, 
with  numerous  spiral  deciduous  scales. 
Seeds  mors  or  leas  winged,  and  each 
more  or  less  nnited  with  a  scale. 

A.  imbricata  {A.  chilenrii). — Monhey 
Pus»le;  Chili  Piiit, — A  well-known  priotly 
leaved  Conifer  native  of  S.  Chili,  wnorc  it 
forms  a  noble  tree  160  ft.  high,  and  is 
never  fonnd  more  than  2000  ft.  below 
the  snowline.  The  branches  radiate  in 
whorls  from  the  main  tnmk,  the  lower 
ones  more  or  less  drooping  and  ascending 
at  the  ends,  the  npper  ones  more  or  less 
ascending,  all  producing  two  rows  of 
drooping  brancblets  thickly  covered  with 
deep  shining  green,  ovate  lance-shaped 
strong  prickly  pointed  leaves  spirally 
arranged.  The  large  globular  cones,  4-6 
inohes  in  diameter,  are  usually  borne 
separately  on  the  trees  but  occasionally 
with  the  male  flowers  also,  so  that  the 
species  must  be  regarded  both  as  moniE- 
oions  (male  and  female  flowers  on  the 
same  tree)  and  diiscioas  (on  distinct  and 
separate  trees). 

Oat  of  8  or  10  species  known  this  is 
the  only  one  generally  grown  out  of  doors 
in  tfao  British  Islands,  although  A.  Can- 
ttinghami,  a  handsome  species  from 
Moreton  Bay,  is  said  to  be  quite  hajdy 
on  the  8.W.  coast  of  England. 

There  are  many  fine  specimens  of  the 
Chili  Fine  in  the  British  Islands  ranging 
between  80  and  £0  ft.  high,  but  the 
largest  and  finest  plant  in  the  kii^om  is 
that  at  Dropmore  gardens,  near  Maiden- 
head.   It  is  a  male  tree  now  TO  years 


of  age,  and  TO  ft.  or  more  high,  with 
abundant  and  vigorous  growth,  and  ve^ 
healthy  branches  sweeping  the  groond, 
the  diameter  of  the  whole  being  about 
40  ft.  The  plant  enjoys  a  good  depth  of 
soil  and  perfect  drainage  with  fUrly 
moist  surroundings  and  plenty  of  shelter 
f^om  other  toll  trees.  It  is  occasionally 
mulched  or  top-dressed  with  a  little  clayey 

Culture  and  Propagation. — It  must 
be  admitted  that  for  one  fine  specimen 
there  are  many  miserable-looking  ones 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  chiefly 
in  bleak  exposed  spots  where  they  lose 
their  lower  branches  on  the  expcwed  side, 
and  this  gives  them  a  straggling  and 
lop-sided  appearance  the  reverse  of  grace- 
foL  Sheltwed  warm  situations  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  conditions  essential 
for  the  development  of  symmetrical 
speciniens  of  the  ChiL  Fine.  Plants  are 
best  obtained  from  seeds,  which  shonld 
be  sown  in  sandy  soil  in  cold  frames 
as  soon  as  ripe.  When  the  seedlings  are 
about  16  months  or  two  years  old  they 
may  be  safely  planted  out,  having  been 
pricked  out  in  the  meantime,  to  make 
sturdier  growth. 

SCI  ADOPITYS  (Umbrella  or  Faka- 
SOL  Pinb). — A  genns  with  only  one 
species  :— 

S.  verticillata. — A  beautifid  and  very 

distinct  Japanese  Conifer,  having  a  pyra- 
midal habit  and  horizontally  spreading 
branches,  and  attaining  a  height  of  100 
to  150  ft.  in  its  native  habitats.  In  the 
British  Islands,  however,  it  only  reaches 
a  height  of  10-26  ft.,  bnt  is  nevertheless 
very  graceful,  although  slow  growing. 
The  branches  are  alternate  or  in  whorls 
from  the  main  upright  stem,  and  bear 
flat  linear  blunt  deep  eveigreen  stalkless 
leaves  (or  '  cladodes ')  4-6  in.  long, 
20-80  or  more  in  a  whorl  radiating  up- 
wards like  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella, 
hence  the  popular  name.  Cones  elliptic 
or  cylindrical,  8-4  in.  long,  composed  of 
united  bracts  and  scales,  each  of  the  latter 
having  7-9  winged  seeds.     Seed  leaves  2, 

Culture  and  Prqpaja (ton. —The  Um- 
brella Pine  thrives  in  rich  moist  loamy 
soO  and  will  stand  a  &ir  amount  of  frort 
without  injury,  especially  in  warm  and 
sheltered  localities  nn  affected  by  the 
bitter  winds  firom  the  north  and  east. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  ripe  seeds  are 
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pri>duc«d  ID  the  Britiih  lalftnda.  The 
plant  miisl  therefore  be  laaraassd  bj 
imported  seeds,  or  b;  cuttings  of  the  hajf- 
ripened  shoots  inaerted 
sandj  soil  with  "  '■"'"  ' 


1  little  bottom  heat,  or 


even    in 

^o1d 

hanil- 

lights. 

There 

variegated 

form 

in  which 

leaves   are 

of  a 

more  yellc 

w-green  than 

n  the  type 

Tribe  VI.  —  Abibtinr«  (Pines,  Cedars,  Spruces,  Larches,  and  Firs). — Trees 
with  evergreen  or  rarely  deoiduons  linear  leaves  Hpirally  arroneed,  bnt  apparently  in 
2  or  more  rows,  or  in  tufts.  Flowers  moncecions.  Cones  mostly  woody  with  spirally 
arranged  imbricating  scales,  each  having  2  winged  inverted  seed*. 

PINUS  (PiNB  Tkee).— A  large  genua      a  height  of  100  ft.  or_more,  at  elevations 


of  evergreen  trees  having  needle-like 
leaves  in  tnfts  or  clusters  of  2,  8,  or  S. 
Flowers  montBcious,  male  ones  in  catkins 
in  dense  masses,  the  female  ones  solitary 
or  in  whorls  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
Cones  woody,  ripening  the  second  year, 
usually  sessile,  solitary  or  in  clusters, 
slightly  erect,  horizontal,  or  drooping. 
Seeds  ovat  with  a  hardy  bony  sheU,  with 
or  without  large  wings.  Seed-leaves 
variable  in  number,  8-aided. 

Cullure  and  Propagation. — The  Pines 
constitute  the  largest  genus  in  the  Conifer 
family  and  exhibit  a  good  deal  of  variety 
in  habit,  height,  and  beauty.  Most  of 
them  are  hardy  in  the  British  Islands, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  spot  where  at 
least  some  one  species  will  not  flourish. 
Generally  speaking  Fine  trees  flourish  in 
rich  loamy  soil,  but  many  thrive  also  in 
poor  sandy  soil,  and  others  prefer  a  moist 
spot.  They  are  usually  increased  by  seeds 
aown  in  prepared  beda  in  March  and 
April,  and  more  or  lesa  lightly  covered 
with  fine  soil  according  to  the  size  of  the 
seed.  By  sowing  the  seeds  6  in.  or  so 
apart  in  rows  the  seedlings  need  not  be 
disturbed  for  a  couple  of  years  and  will 
moke  good  growth ;  but  if  sown  thickly 
they  require  to  be  transplanted  the  next 
season,  or  else  thinned  out.  Choice  and 
variegated  kinds  of  which  aeeda  cannot 
be  obtained  are  increased  by  grafting  on 
stocks  of  their  own  apecies.  The  amateur 
will  find  it  better  to  obtain  strong  atnrdy 
Pinea  from  a  nnrserj-man  than  attempt 
to  raise  them  himself,  unless  he  has  a 
large  garden  or  plantation,  and  can  aSbrd 
to  wait  mitU  his  seedlings  become  large 
enough  for  the  purpose  he  has  in  view. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Pines  most 
usually  met  with  in  gardens,  although 
some  others  are  naturally  to  be  found  in 
Ihe  Pinetum  at  Kew : — 

P.  Ajacahnite  (P.  etrobiliformie  ifc.), 
A  large  and  handaome  Pine,  native  of 
Mexico  and  Guatemala,  where  it  attains 


of  7000-11,000  ft.  The  slender  S-sided 
leaves  are  6-7  in.  long,  and  the  slender 

cylindrical  tapering  cones  about  9  in. 
long  and  2  in.  in  diameter,  drooping  when 
fully  ^wn  and  having  broad  ovate  im- 
bricatmg  wrinkled  scales  with  a  binnt 
recurved  point. 

Culture  Jc.  as  above.  This  r»re 
species  is  safer  grown  in  wMia  and 
sheltered  localities,  and  is  probably  not 
hardy  enough  north  of  the  Tweed. 

P.  banksiana  (P.  hudaonita). — Scrub 
Pine, — A  pretty  and  very  hsirdy  tree, 
20-70  ft.  high,  native  of  the  N.B.  United 
States  and  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  usually  found  growing  in 
barren  sandy  aoil.  but  occasionally  in  rich 
loam.  It  has  stiflish  divergent  leaves 
about  I  in.  long,  and  cones  aboat  2  in. 
long,  usually  curved,  erect,  or  patnloos, 
with  pointless  scales,  which  remain  closed 
often  for  many  years. 

CuUureSc.aa  above. 

P.  bungfcuia  (P.  excortieala). — White 
bark  or  Laee-bttrk  Pww. — A  dietiuet  Pine, 
native  of  N.  China,  with  long  slender 
glaucona.grey  branches,  covered  with 
smooth  bark  which  ultimately  peels  off  in 
flakes  or  flat  patches  as  in  the  Birch  or 
Plane.  The  young  ahoots  are  bluish-green 
and  the  bright  green  stiffisb  leaves  are 
8-4  in.  long  and  somewhat  8-angled.  The 
bluntly  ovoid  cones  are  2-S  in.  long,  the 
RCales  having  a  transverse  ridge  at  the  top, 
from  the  centre  of  which  a  small  hooked 
prickle  jute  out. 

Culture  ife.  as  above.  This  species  is 
quite  hardy.  Cultivated  specimens  are 
&om  10  to  20  ft.  high. 

P.  Cembra  (Suriia  SUme  Pmm).— A 
beautiful  symmetrical  Pine  50-150  ft. 
high,  native  of  the  Alps  and  Carpathian 
Moontains,  having  8-sided  and  6-angled 
slender  fleiible  loaves  2-5  in.  long,  marked 
with  silver  linos,  and  ovoid  erect  conea 
8-4  in,  long,  the  smooth  scales  of  which 
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end  in  a  broad  blimt  spine.  TbiB  is  a 
very  alow-grandng  plant  and  moat  of  the 
larger  apMimana  in  the  ooontry  ore 
between  SO  Eoid  40  ft.  high.  At  Linton 
Park,  Maidstone,  however,  there  ia  a 
apMimen  nearly  40  years  old,  and  70  ft, 
or  more  high,  while  at  Howick  Hall, 
LeBbory,  the  seat  of  Earl  Orey,  a  speci- 
men about  SO  years  old  is  more  than  20  ft. 
shorter,  and  at  one  time  was  not  in  a 
thriving  condition.  The  eeeds  do  not 
sproat  antil  the  second  spring.  There 
are  severat  varieties,  the  most  notable 
being  pumila,  a  dwarf  stunted  bosh, 
3-4  ft.  high  with  shorter  leaves  and 
cones  than  those  of  the  type;  aurea  has 
yellowish  foliage. 

Culture  ifc.  as  above. 

P.  contorts  (P.  Bolanderi;  P.  Bour- 
tieri),  —  This  dislinot  species  is  found 
wUd  from  Alaska  to  California  on  sandy 
dunes  and  exposed  rocky  points,  forminc 
a  emaU  stunted  tree  20-80  ft.  high  with 
a  trunk  1-2  ft.  in  diameter.  It  has  bright 
green  leaves  1-2  in.  long,  and  ovoid  or 
almost  round  cones  abont  Ij  in.  long,  the 
branches  being  much  twisted  and  gnarled ; 
hence  the  specific  name.  The  variety 
^nurrayana  makes  a  much  taller  and 
straighter  tree. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

P.  Coutteri  [P-tnacTocarpa). — A  haiid- 
some  and  distinct  Califomian  Pine,  grow- 
ing 80  160  ft.  high  in  a  wild  state,  but 
not  more  than  half  that  height  in  the 
British  Islands.  It  has  spreading  branches, 
ascendin;;  at  the  tips,  and  beautiful  glau- 
cous stittlsh  triangular  leaves  9-12  in. 
long.  Cones  yellowish-brown,  about  12  in. 
long  and  6  in.  in  diameter,  weighiug  4-G 
lbs.,  and  having  very  thick  woody  scales 
with  a  strong  hooked  spine. 

Citlture  dc.  as  above.  There  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  thin  tree  on  the  lawn  at  Kew. 
It  is  eo  ft.  or  more  ttigh,  and  has  a  grace- 
ful pyramidal  habit. 

P.  excelsa  {Bhotan  Pine ;  Weeping 
Fir). — A  beniitiful  Pine  tree  native  of  the 
Himalayas,  where  it  grows  at  elevations 
ranging  from  SOOO  to  12,000  ft.  and 
attiuns  a  height  of  SO  100  ft  It  is  of 
fairly  rapid  growth  in  the  British  Islands, 
forming  a  straight  slender  trunk  with 
branches  regularly  radiating,  the  uppw 
ones  aseondine,  the  lower  ones  decumbent. 
Leaves  very  sknder  and  flexible,  drooping 
like  tassels,  threO'Sided,  and  of  a  beautiful 


Glaucous-green — characters  which  reodify 
istinpuish  it.  The  cones  are  cylindrical, 
droopmg,  slightly  curved,  Q^  in.  long, 
with  Wge  wedge-sh^ed  loosely  imbri- 
cating scales. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  — This 
ornamental  tree  is  best  in  womi  and 
sheltered  looohties,  as  it  does  not  thrive 
in  cold  damp  soils,  nor  does  it  stand 
bleak  winds  well.  At  Studley  Boyal, 
Yorkshire,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bipon,  there  is  a  good  specimen  about 
70  years  old  and  now  probably  80  A.  h^ 
with  a  girth  of  more  thwi  6  ft.  breast- 
high.  There  are  also  fine  speoimens  at 
Dropmore,  near  Maidenhead. 

P.  bakpenaiB  {JerutcUem  Pine).— Ad 
interesting  and  distinct  species,  native  of 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  the  LevanL 
It  has  a  loose  naeogre  habit,  sahy-grcy 
branches,  and  scanty  tufts  of  erect  grey- 
green  leaves  2-8  in.  long.  The  drooping 
oblong. conical  cones  are  2j-8  in.  long. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Pine  or  Fir  tree  referred 
to  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  not  particularly 
ornamental. 


„  (P,  calif omica;  P.  ra- 
diata;  P.  tuberculafa). — Monlerei/ Pine. 
A  remarkably  handsome  Califomian  Pino 
80-100  ft.  high,  distinguished  by  its  bright 
green  and  strongly  serrulate  twisted  leaves, 
4-6  m.  long,  and  glossy  orange-brown 
cones,  4-6  in.  long,  having  smooth  spine- 
less scales. 

Culture  and  Propagalion.—Thig  Pine 
is  usually  considered  fit  for  planting  only 
in  mild  southern  parts,  but  there  is  plenty 
of  (".-idenoe  to  prove  that  it  thrives  in  all 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelnnd,  usually 
having  a  more  or  less  southern  or  western 
aspect  in  hght  loamy  soil.  There  are  fine 
specimens  at  Dropmore,  Bucks,  the  largest 
being  60  years  old  and  approaching  100  ft. 
high.  At  Carolew,  Cornwall,  is  a  specimen 
over  80  ft.  high,  while  other  fine  speci- 
mens in  England  are  to  be  found  at 
Linton  Park,  Moidntone  ;  Boconnoc  and 
Scorrier,  Cornwall ;  and  Revesby  Abbey, 
Lincolnshire,  the  dwarfest  being  nearly 
60  ft.  high  and  the  tallest  well  over  70  ft. 

In  Scotland,  as  might  be  expected, 
P.inngnia  does  not  attain  such  a  great 
height,  but  there  are  line  Bpecimens, 
ranging  between  40  and  50  years  of  age 
and  between  50  and  60  ft.  hish,  at  such 
gardens  as  Cullen  House,  Banffshire ;  the 
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Uarquia  of  Bate's ;  Keir  House  and  Dnn- 

blane,  Perthahire;  and  Castle  Kennedy, 
Wigtonshire. 

Ireland  has  almost  as  fine  specimens 
as  England,  that  at  Loid  Powerscourt's 
gardens,  Wicklow,  being  the  finest.  It  is 
40  years  old  and  not  &r  short  of  90  ft. 
high — probably  the  quickest  grown  tree 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  followed  by  one 
64  years  old  at  Kylemore  Castle,  Qalway, 
which  ia  over  60  ft.  high.  Other  fine 
speciroena  in  Ireland  are  to  be  found  at 
Woodstock,  Kilkenny  (80  ft.) ;  Eillomey 
Hoiiae  (TO  ft.) ;  Adare  Afonor,  Limerick 
(76  ft.) ;  Wateretown,  Weatmeath  (65  ft.) ; 
and  Coollattin,  Wieklow  (60  ft.). 

P.  Jefteyi  (P.  deJlexa).—K.  fine  Cali- 
fomian  tree,  90-100  ft.  high,  growing 
natnrally  on  dry  gravelly  slopes.  It  has 
a  rather  loose  and  open  habit,  and  bears 
glancons- green  leaves  7-8  in.  long  with 
one  convex  and  two  concave  aidca.  The 
more  or  less  drooping  cones  are  about 
7  in.  long  and  8  in.  in  diameter,  oblong 
oylindric,  brownish  in  colour,  the  scales 
having  a  triangular  hooked  point.  There 
is  a  fine  specimen  at  Bevesby  Abboy, 
Boston,  Linoolnahire,  about  45  yeara  old 
and  over  50  ft.  high. 

Culture  <fc.  as  above.  In  cultivation 
this  Pine  grows  best  in  a  rich  sandy  loam, 
with  a  west  or  south  aspect. 

P.  koraieiisis.^An  elegant,  compact- 

growinc  tree,  80-40  ft.  iugh,  native  of 
Corea,  hot  rarely  found  in  a  wild  state  in 
China  and  Japan.  It  has  ascending 
branches  and  slender  S-sided  rough-edged 
leaves  8-4  in.  long,  bright  gloasy  greea  on 
the  outer  and  broader  side  and  silvery 
white  on  the  two  inner  aides.  There  are 
many  forms  of  this  apecies  not  yet  well 
known  in  cultivation. 

Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  990. 

P.  lambertiana  (Sugar  Pine).  —  An 
elegant  Califomian  Pine,  attaining  the 
great  height  of  150-800  ft.  in  its  wild 
state,  with  a  trunk  10-22  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  largest  speoimenB  in  the  British 
Idands  are  not  more  than  60  ft.  high. 
The  leaves  are  8-sided,  4-5  in.  long, 
rongh.edged,  slightly  twiated,  bluish  or 
glauoouB  green  in  colour,  and  cluatered 
towards  the  ends  of  the  drooping  branchea. 
The  cylindrical,  tapering,  and  diooping 
cones  are  15-20  m.  long,  8-4  inches  in 
diameter  when  ripe,  and  composed  of  large 


loosely  imbricated  soales,  which  protect 
large  edible  nntty-flavoured  seeds. 
Culture  lie,  as  above,  p.  900. 

P.  Lailcio  (Coriiean  Pine). — An  eras- 
mental  and  valnabie  tree,  native  of  S. 
Enrope,  particularly  Corsica,  Sardinit, 
and  Sicily,  and  very  common  on  Moiut 
Etna  at  on  elevation  of  4OOO-{)000  fL 
It  ia  recognised  by  its  tall  straight  brmit, 
100-160  ft.  high  in  a  native  state,  and  bj 
its  beautiful  twisted  glaucous  leaves  about 
6  in.  long.  Conea  pale  brown,  2-3  in. 
long,  the  scales  having  a  very  abort  point. 
At  Boconnoc  gardens,  Cornwall,  there  is 
a  specimen  about  50  years  old  and  60  f[, 
high  ;  at  Riccarton  Castle,  Midlothian,  ti 
a  fine  tree  over  TO  ft.  high ;  and  tlwe 
is  also  a  grand  specimen  at  Eew,  atti 
the  main  entrance,  with  a  naked  Inuik 
and  a  fine  head- 
There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Coi- 
sican  Fine,  but  that  named  the  Austrian 
or  Black  Pine  (P.  Laricio  ■nigrieam  or 
P.  austriaca)  is  beat  known  and  most 
valued  for  ita  ornamental  appearaiiw. 
dark  green  gloss;  shaggy  leaves  and 
reddiflh-brown  cones.  It  grows  as  tall  as 
the  Corsican  Pine,  and  either  as  a  single 
apeeimen  or  in  clumps  or  masses  makes 
a  highly  attractive  woodland  tree.  There 
are  other  varietiea  leas  well  known,  such 
as  htramana,  from  Asia  Minor,  wilb  pale 
brown  bark  and  tufts  of  dark  green  karu 
6-8  in.  long  and  ovoid  conical  cone*  about 
4  in.  long ;  pallanana  (or  tauriea),  from 
the  Crimea,  with  stiff  leaves  and  OWH 
lai^r  than  those  of  the  Austrian  Pine: 
pygmma,  a  dwarf,  dense  bush;  and  man; 
others  such  as  wareo-varUgata,  jiwInI'i, 
pumila,  variegata  ko. 

Culture  (tc.  as  above,  p.  990. 


[P.  carpatica;  P.Mugha 
(or  Miigkui) ;  P.  Pumilio ;  P.  Tmcinifa). 
A  densely  branched  tree  or  ahmb,  15-BS 
ft.  high  in  cultivation,  native  of  the 
Central  European  mountains  and  the 
Pyrenees,  having  the  upper  branches 
ascending  or  erect  and  the  lower  ones 
usually  decombenl.  Leaves  about  2  io- 
long,  dark  green,  crowded,  stifE  and 
twisted.  Conea  usually  in  paiw,  ovoiJi 
woody,  about  1 J  in,  long,  the  scales  having 
a  strong  curved  spine.  The  variety  na"", 
known  as  the  '  Knee  Pine,'  grow*  oal.t 
about  2  ft,  high,  and  is  osefbl  tor  knolk- 
banks,  rockeries  4c.  According  to  Prot 
Hansen,  many  millions  of  P.  tnoTttsfifi 
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have    been    pluiM    in  J'utlaod  i 
poormttoU. 

CwUwtv  ic.  oa  above. 


oeeidtntalit ;  P.  nitida  Ac.). — A  Ueii- 
oan  Fine,  attaining  a  heisht  of  40  ft.  or 
more  in  a  wild  state,  witD  rather  stout 
twisted  drooping  branches,  stoutish  stifT 
8-stded  leaves  B-4  in.  long,  and  coneB  4-B 
in.  long,  8  or  4  together,  but  often  single 
and  nearly  horizontal. 

This  tree  seems  to  be  too  tender  for 
northern  parte  of  the  country.  In  Mr. 
Baahleigh'e  famona  garden  at  Menabilly, 
ComwaS,  there  are  some  good  specimens. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

P.  mooticoU. — A  bandaome  pyranidal 
tiee,  native  of  the  moontaina  of  California 
and  Britiah  Colombia  at  elevations  be- 
tween SOOO  and  10,000  ft.,  where  it  attains 
a  height  of  100-160  ft.  with  a  trunk  3-G 
ft.  in  diameter.  Th«  branahes  are  in 
whorls,  and  the  B-sidad  leaves  aj«  about 
8  in.  long,  glaucous,  with  slightly  roughish 
edges.  Cones  6-0  in.  long,  tapering  to  a 
■harp  point,  and  of  a  beantinil  omnge 
oolour. 

Thia  speeie*  is  closely  related  to  the 
Weymouth  Fine  (P.  Btrobm),  but  is  rather 
more  handsome  inappearance,  with  darker, 
•tiffer,  and  richer  green  foliage,  which, 
wiUi  tbe  coaspicnous  cones,  make  it  a 
distinct  and  beautiful  landaoape  tree. 

There  are  several  fine  apeoimens  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  at  the 
Palaoe  gardens,  Soone,  Perth,  the  seat  of 
the  Ean  of  Mansfield,  being  one  of  the 
best  It  is  nnder  60  yean  of  age  and 
about  76  ft  hi^. 

CtiUure  dc.  ae  above. 

P.  muricata  (P.  edgqriana). — A  dis- 
tinot  Califomian  Fine,  25-60  ft.  high, 
having  an  unusual  and  irregular  appear- 
anee  and  bright  green  flexible  leavea  8-6 
in.  long,  convex  on  one  surfiue  and  cod- 
'oave  on  the  other.  Cones  about  8  in. 
long,  ver;  dense  and  woody,  in  clusters, 
wil£  prominent  scales  furnished  with  a 
sha^  woody  point. 

Culture  de,  as  above.  This  species  is 
not  partdcular  as  to  soil,  and  makes  a 
valuable  game  shelter,  or  is  effective  on  the 
landscape  in  high  and  windy  situations. 

P.  oocaipa  (P.  ooearpoidet ;  P.  Skin- 
nert). — A  rather  rare  apecfes,  native  of 
Hexieo  and  Ouatemala,  and  too  tender 
for    any  except  the  mildeat   and   most 


sheltered  spots  in  the  south  of  England 
and  Ireland.  In  Mr.  Rashleigh's  garden 
there  ia  a  specimen  which  a  few  years 
ago  was  31  ft.  high  and  covered  an  area  of 
79  ft.  In  olrcuniferenee  with  its  irregular 
drooping  branohsa,  aome  of  which  reeted 
on  the  ground.  It  has  borne  eonee  and 
male  flowers  at  the  same  time. 
Culture  do.  as  above. 

P.  parriflora.— A  distinct  and  hand- 
some Japanese  Fine,  !15-40  fi.  high  u 


ascending  branohes,  and  the  stiff,  oi 
slightly  twisted  leaves  are  1-2  in.  long, 
silvery  on  the  flattened  or  inner  side  and 
green  on  the  other. 

This  species  is  not  yet  well  known  in 
cultivation,  although  there  are  Bpeeimens 
in  Mr.  Raleigh's  garden  in  Cornwall. 

CMltvre  Sc.  M  above. 

P.  Peoke.— An  interealing  Macedonian 
Pine,  at  one  time  thought  to  be  identical 
with  the  Himalayan  P.  exeelta,  to  which 
it  bears  some  resemblanoe.  It  grows  in 
granitic  soil  and  varies  in  height  from  a 
tortuous  bnsh  of  4  fl.  at  the  highest 
elevations  to  a  tree  about  60  ft.  at  the 
lowest.  The  slender  needle-Uke  leaves 
are  2^-8  in.  long,  and  the  oblong  elliptio 
cones  are  about  4j  in.  long,  with  broad 
roundish  scales. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 


(P.  mtvritima). — Maritime 
or  Clutter  PiiTi^.~~ A  beantifol  and  variable 
Fine  tree,  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
shores  and  particularly  abundfuit  in  For- 
tagal,  Spain,  the  west  and  aonth  of  France, 
where  it  attains  a  height  of  60-80  ft.  It 
hae  dark  green  broad  atontish  leavea  6-12 
in.  long,  and  yellowish -brown  cones  about 
4  in.  long,  prodooed  in  dense  elnsters  and 
eompaaed  of  pyramidal  angular  aoales 
with  a  ^ort  straight  prickle. 

The  variety  if  omtUotM,  known  as  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Pine,  ie  An  elegant  tree  having 
shorter  aad  paler  green  leaves  than  the 
type ;  and  the  variety  variegata  has  the 
foliage  more  or  less  variegated  with  green 
and  yellow.  There  is  also  a  variety  called 
lemoniana,  in  which  the  usually  lateral 
and  deflexed  oones  aoaume  an  erect  posi- 

Culiure  and  Propagation. —  The  Clus- 
ter Pine  haa  received  a  vary  bad  reputa- 
tion, espeeially  in  Scotland,  and  benee  it 
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is  T«ly  rftrelj'  met  nitb.  It  is  said  to  be 
A  diffionlt  Conifer  to  Crftnspl&nt,  on  ttoeoimt 
of  ita  long  bore  roots,  and  the  best  pluita 
me  those  from  seeda  which  have  beao 
sown  in  permanent  poBitions  in  deep  dry 
sandy  soiL  Seedlings  should  never  be 
allowed  to  go  more  than  one  jeac  before 
transplantiiig.  There  are  a  few  good 
speoimens  here  and  there,  that  at  Hewell 
Grange,  Wurwiekshire,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Windsor,  being  probably  the  finest.  It  is 
a  grand  tree,  nearly  90  years  old  and 
70  ft.  or  more  high.  Other  good  speci- 
mens ore  at  Woodstook,  Eillienny,  and  at 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen's,  Haddo  Honse, 
N.B. 

P.  Pinea  (P.  nuiderenrU). — Parasol 
or  Stone  Fine. — A  native  of  both  sides  of 
the  Mediterranean,  attaining  a  height  of 
S0'60  ft,  in  Qreeoe,  where  its  seeds  form 
an  eitenaive  article  of  commerce.  It  is  a 
piotnreaqne  Pine,  with  spreading  branches 
and  branohlets  ohiefl;  confined  to  the  top, 
giving  the  appearance  of  a  huge  umbrella. 
The  deep  green  stiffish  leaves  are  half 
cylindrical,  abont  S  in.  long,  with  slightly 
rough  edges.  The  oones  are  4-6  in.  long 
and  about  8  in.  in  diameter,  composed  of 
stout  hard  woody  scales  ending  in  a  re- 
enrved  blnntish  prickle. 

CuUut'e  and  Propagaiion. — The  Stcne 
Pine  is  rather  slow  in  growth,  and,  more- 
over, somewhat  tender,  so  that  it  should 
be  planted  ooly  in  warm  localities,  shel- 
tered or  aereened  by  hardier  trees  firom 
bleak  winds. 

(P.  benthamwna ;  P. 
Bewrd»leyi ;  P.  parry- 
'.  tindairiatia). — A  gigantic  Pine, 
native  of  California,  where  it  reaches  a 
height  of  200-eOO  ft.  with  a  tmnk  12-16 
ft.  in  diameter,  but  much  smaller  in  some 
looalltiefl.  It  has  thick  horizontally 
spreading  branches  in  distant  whorls,  and 
flezibla,  sometiineB  twisted,  more  or  less 
glauoons  leaves  8-12  in.  long,  6-angled 
and  flattish.  Cones  ovoid,  S-6  in.  long, 
with  wales  ending  in  a  short  spine.  There 
are  many  good  specimens  in  the  British 
Islands,  that  at  IJnton  Park,  Maidstone, 
about  4S  years  old  and  flS  ft.  high,  being 
one  of  the  best ;  it  has  a  bare  stem  for 
30  ft.  np. 

Culture  tie.  as  above,  p.  990. 

P.  pp^iaica  (P.  BruUa;  P.  earica; 
P.  paroUniana). —  Calabritm  Pine. — A 
hanidBome,    qniok-growiag    tree    with    a 


pyramidal  outline,  native  of  the  Pyreneea, 
where  it  grows  60-60  ft.  high.  It  has 
numerous  dose -set  branches  and  thia 
smooth  leaves  about  4  in.  long.  Cones 
about  2j^  in.  long,  sli^tly  curved  and 
tapering  to  a  point  and  home  in  dense 
clnsters.  It  grows  80-40  ft  high  in  the 
British  Islands. 

C-ultwre  cfe.  as  above,  p.  990. 

P.  ■abiniana  {Nut  Pine). — A  native 
of  the  Osliforman  Sierras  at  an  elevatdon 
of  4000  ft.,  forming  a  lai^e  tree  80-100  ft. 
high  with  a  trunk  2-4  ft.  in  diameter.  It 
has  a  loose,  widely  branching  habit  and 
thin  flexible  glaucous-blue  slightly  twisted 
leaves,  rounded  on  the  outer,  prominently 
ribbed  on  the  inner  side,  and  8-12  in.  long, 
drooping  in  handsome  loose  carved  tassels. 
The  oones  are  6-8  in.  long,  and  almost  H 
thick,  and  of  a  rich  ohocolate-brown  colour, 
protected  by  the  strong  recurved  hooks  of 
the  scales.  The  Indiuis  prize  the  seeds 
highly  as  an  article  of  food,  but  thsy  have 
to  roast  the  oones  before  the  bracts  or 
scales  will  open  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
hard-sheUed  seeds  to  &I1  out. 

Cultttre  a/nd  Propagation, — The  Nut 
Pine  fiourishes  in  sandy  loam,  and  sbonld 
be  grown  in  warm  sheltered  spots.  It 
makes  an  excellent  lawn  tree  owing  ta  its 
pyramidal  habit  and  drooping  taMela  of 
glaucous  leaves.  Some  of  the  best  sped- 
mene  in  cultivation  are  only  about  half 
the  height  recorded  for  wild  trees. 

P.  StroboM (Weymouth Pine). — A  fine 
North  American  tree,  80-170  ft.  hi|^  in  a 
wild  state,  with  a  trunk  4-12  ft.  in  dia- 
meter. It  has  soft  Blender  leaves  S-£  in. 
long,  pale  green,  striped  with  silver.  Tbe 
oones  are  6-6  in.  long,  cylindrical,  tapor- 
ing,  slightly  curved,  with  smooth  scales 
thickened  at  the  apex.  The  varie^  nana 
is  a  small,  compact,  bushy  shrub  with 
short  lender  branches  and  leaves.  AUia, 
argenlea,  or  nivea  has  more  or  leas  oreot 
spreading  leaves,  deep  ^«en  whan  folly 
developed,  bnt  of  a  beautifnl  silvery  white 
when  young.  Other  varieties  aie  known 
as  compoicta,  d^nta,  fattigiata  and  pro- 
ttrata,  all  names  referring  to  peculiarity 
in  habit  of  growth. 

The  Weymouth  Pine  is  not  only 
valuable  as  an  ornamental  tree,  but  of 
late  years  it  has  been  regarded  as  one 
of  tbe  finest  of  timber-producing  trees. 
It  derives  its  popular  name  from  the  &ot 
that  it  was  extensively  planted,  soon  afker 
it  was  first  introduced  in  1705,  by  Lord 
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WsT^o^^  «'>  tu^  Longl«at  estate  in 
Wiltshire.  IHiere  ore  many  fine  speci- 
m«Da  in  the  kingdom,  among  which  ma; 
be  mentioned  those  on  the  Logie  Almond 
•state,  Seone,  Perthshire,  some  of  which 
are  over  00  ft.  high. 

Cultvre  dc.  ae  above,  p.  900. 

P.  ayhrcatria  {Beat*  Fir).— A  beantifid 
and  ploturesqne  native  Pine,  60-100  ft, 
high,  with  rough  rost^-red  hark  and  dense 
beads  of  glaacoos  green  leaves  I}-8  in, 
long.  Cones  1-2  in.  long,  1-8  together, 
tapering  towards  the  top,  having  raised 
and  ridged  scales  with  a  sqnare  or  tri- 

Jaetrons  outline  and  a  imaJl  shield  with  a 
eoiduous  point.  There  are  man;  more 
or  less  distinct  varieties  of  the  Scots  Fir, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  argontea, 
with  cones  and  leaves  of  a  silvery  hue, 
and  fastigiata,  with  an  ereot  Lombard; 
Poplar  habit.  Other  forms  ore  aurea, 
glohota,  nana,pv,mUa  and  variegata. 

Culture  lie.  as  above.  The  Scots  Fir 
as  a  rule  grows  best  in  peat  and  loam ; 
and  there  are  few  more  piotnresque  sights 
on  the  landscape  than  a  group  witli 
tall  naked  trunks  and  spreading  heads, 
especiall;  when  the  bark  is  pla;ed  upon 
with  bright  sunshine  and  deep  shadow. 

CEDRUS  (Cbdas  Tbbe).^A  genus 
of  tall,  elegant,  evergreen  trees,  with  stiff 
needle-shaped  leaves,  scattered  or  in  tnfts. 
Flowers  moniBoioaa,  the  male  catkins 
aolitur;,  cylindrical,  and  terminal,  the 
female  somewhat  oval  and  blont,  soUtur;, 
ver;  raiel;  3  together,  erect.  Cones 
ovoid,  blunt  at  the  ends,  quite  smooth, 
erect,  with  overlapping,  more  or  less 
decidnoQB  scales,  each  having  2  seeds 
with  large  membranous  wings.  Beed 
leaves  B-9. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Cedars  are  well-known  ornamental  trees 
that  flourish  in  ordinary  good  soil,  pre- 
ferring a  rich  loam  or  sand;  cla;.  In 
parks,  pleasnre  grounds,  and  large  gardens 
the;  have  a  pleasing  and  picturesque 
efCftct,  large  trees  of  the  Leb^on  Cedar 
looUng  particularl;  majestic.  The  kinds 
de«oribed  below,  although  quite  distinct 
enongh  for  garden  purposes,  have  doubt- 
less been  obtained  from  the  same  common 
stock,  and  there  are  mmierous  connecting 
forms  which  ma;  be  placed  with  either  of 
the  three  troes. 

The  Cedars  are  propagated  by  means 
of  the  seeds,  whioh  are  with  difficult; 
extracted  from  the  eones.    The  latter  do 


not  fall  from  the  trees,  and  ma;  persist 
for  several  ;ears ;  nor  do  their  scales 
open  Epontaneonsl;.  When  seeds  are 
required,  the  cones,  which  are  alwa;s  on 
the  apper  sides  of  Uie  branches,  most  be 
picked.  The  seeds  are  best  sown  as  soon 
as  the;  are  extracted  from  the  conas,  in 
April,  in  shallow  pans  or  boxes,  in  rieb 
sand;  soil.  Many  of  the  choicer  varieties 
ma;  be  veneer-grafted  on  stocks  of  their 
common  fbrm. 

C.  atlMtica  (0.  afneana;  AhUi  tU- 
lantioa). — Atlat  Cedar. — A  noble  Conifer, 
native  of  the  Atlas  and  other  moontains 
in  N.  Africa,  where  it  grows  80-100  ft. 
high,  having  a  tabular  or  flatttsh  head 
when  old,  but  somewhat  pyramid^  and 
,  open  when  ;onng.  The  leaves  are  shorter 
than  those  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and 
nsoall;  of  a  glanoous  green  or  gre;{sh 
sUver;  hne.  The  cones  are  sin^lar  to 
those  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  but  are 
not  produced  until  the  bve  attains  a  good 
age.  There  are  many  forms  of  the  Atlas 
Cedar,  those  best  ln)owD  being  aurea, 
einere»cern,  glauca,  columnari»,  fatti- 
giata,  p»ndula,  pyramidaht,  and  varie- 
gata— names  which  explain  the  charac- 
teristioB  of  (ha  variety  they  represent.  At 
Mnlgrave  Castle,  Yorkshire,  the  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Nonnanby,  there  is  a  vary 
fine  specimen,  of  onosrUin  age,  abont 
70  ft.  high. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

C.  Deodara  (<7.  indica;  Abiei  Dto- 
dara;  Lairix  D«odara ;  PinutDeodara). 
The  Deodar  or  Indian  Cedar, — A  beanti- 
fol  tree  native  of  the  western  Himala;H, 
where  it  forms  immense  forests  at  eleva- 
tions from  6600  to  18,000  ft.,  the  finest 
trees,  160-900  ft.  high,  being  alwa;8foniid 
on  the  no^em  ude  of  barren  monntains 
in  thin  poor  soil  formed  &om  the  deoom- 
position  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica,  or  day- 
slate.  When  young,  the  Deodar  is  easily 
recognised  by  its  p;ramidal  habit  and 
drooping  feauer;  branches  thickly  clothed 
with  glauooiu-green  linear  8-sided  leaves, 
growing  in  bundles  on  the  old  wood,  but 
scattered  on  the  young  shoots.  There  are 
Bsveral  forms  of  this  d^ant  and  graceful 
tree,  such  as  wrgmilea,  aurea,  compaettt, 
ora*tifolia,  H-ugeU,  robutta,  tmctnofo, 
variegata,  verlictilata,  and  viridit.  The 
Deodar  was  not  introduced  to  Britain  until 
1B81,  and  its  first  cones,  whioh  are  4-5  is. 
long,  were  produced  in  1868,  at  Bicton, 
Devonshire,  the  seat  of  Uie  Hon.  Mark 
3sS 
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Boll«.  One  of  the  first  plants  ndaed  from 
■eed  in  England  u  now  growing  in  Eew 
Oacdens. 

CttUure  lie,  as  above.  The  Deo- 
dar it  now  di«tribnt«d  throoghont  the 
whole  of  the  Dnited  Kingdom,  and 
altbon^  it  Bomotimes  sutfore  from  severe 
troet  and  bleak  winds,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  perfectly  hardy.  It  shoold,  however, 
In  northern  parts  be  protected  by  soreene 
of  other  trees  &om  the  north  and  east 
winds,  and  also  from  santh-westerly  gales 
which  are  apt  to  snap  the  tops  off  and  thns 
mar  the  symmetry  of  the  tree.  At  Studley 
Boyal,  Yorkshire,  there  is  a  fine  specimen, 
SS  ye&rs  old— doubtless  one  of  the  very 
first  plants  introdaoed— over  70  ft.  high 
a  few  years  ago,  and  having  a  sraiead  of 
over  50  ft.  There  are  seveml  oUier  fine  ' 
speoiinenB  in  the  kingdom,  bat  they  are 
neither  so  old  nor  so  tall  as  that  at  Stadley 
Boyal,    althongh    several    have    thicker 

C.  Libani  (C.  patala;  Abi«t,  Pinua, 
and  Larix  Cadrut;  Larix  patuia). — 
Cedar  of  Lebanon.  —  A  majestic  tree, 
native  of  Mount  Lebanon  and  Taoms  in 
Syria,  with  a  stordy  Oak.like  habit  and 
large  flat  horizontally  spreading  fan-like 
branches  forming  maaaee  of  sbort  rigid 
leaves  having  a  sombre  appearance  from 
below,  bat  of  a  bright  green  seen  from 
above.  The  cones,  which  are  produced 
freely  in  the  British  Islands,  are  oblong 
ovoid,  S-4  in.  long,  at  first  purplish, 
but  of  a  soft  brown  when  ripe,  and  quite 
smooth.  There  are  several  forms  of  the 
Cedar  of  Ijebanon,  that  known  as  brevi- 
folia,  with  much  shorter  leaves  than  the 
type,  being  celled  the  '  Cypress  Cedar.' 
Other  forms  ore  a/rgenl»a  or  gUvuea.  df- 
cidua,  denudata,  hybrida, pfndala,  pyra- 
midafa,  nana,  ttrieta  ifc. 

The  first  Cedar  of  Lebanon  bronght  to 
Europe  seems  to  have  been  by  Belon,  who 
introdnoed  it  to  France  in  154Q.  The  date 
of  its  introduction  to  England  isonoertain, 
bat  it  does  not  appear  to  be  nntil  after 
1664  when  John  Evelyn  wrote  his  '  Silva,' 
and  does  not  refer  to  it.  Perhaps  the  very 
first  tree  introduced  is  a  grand  old  speci- 
men still  flonrishing  at  Bretby  Park, 
Derbyshire,  the  seat  of  Earl  Carnarvon. 
This  notable  tree  was  planted  in  the  year 
1676,  and  is  thus  224  years  old.  It  stands 
on  a  south  sloping  spot,  about  860  ft.  above 
sea  level,  in  deep  black  loom  of  good 
quality,  resting  on  sandy  clay.     It  is  over 


80  fk.  high,  and  has  a  girth  breast-high  of 
over  16  ft.  The  celebrated  Chelsea  Cedon 
ore  said  to  have  l>een  planted  in  1683,  and 
next  to  the  Bretby  Cedar  are  probably  the 
oldeet  in  England ;  one  of  the  tallest 
Cedars  is  that  at  Methven  Castle,  Perth- 
shire, which  is  over  90  ft.  high.  There 
are  ^so  famous  trees  at  HeweU  Qronge. 
Worcestershire,  over  100  years  old ;  at  the 
Duke  of  fiueoleuah's  gardens,  Dolkath. 
about  180  jrears  old ;  at  the  Dnlra  of 
Leinster's,  Carton,  Eildare ;  Woodstock. 
Kilkenny ;  Syon  House,  Meworth,  and 
Kew  Gardens. 

CuUwre  de.  as  above,  p.  MS. 

PICEA  (Sprccb  Fie).— The  leading 
obarocteristics  of  the  Spruce  Firs  are, 
according  to  Dr.  Masters,  the  projecting 
cushions  at  the  base  of  the  leaves,  which 
give  a  rough,  pegged  appearance  to  the 
shoots;  the  4-eided  leaves  uniform  in 
structare ;  the  usually  pendulous  woody 
cones,  ripeninf  in  the  first  year,  and  the 
scales  of  whicn  do  not  fall  away  one  from 
the  other  as  in  the  Silver  Firs.  Bracts 
concealed,  not  projecting,  firee  fivm  the 
scales  except  at  the  base.  Stamens  in 
spike-like  masses.  Seeds  smalL  Seed- 
leaves  8-10,  S.dded,  toothed. 

The  genus  Picea  haa  been  and  still  ia 
much  oonfosed  in  gardens  with  the  genus 
Ahie»,  which  is  now  confined  to  the  Silver 
Firs.    (Bee  p.  1001.) 

CuUure  and  Propagation.  —  lie 
Spmce  Firs  (Picnu)  flooriah  in  light 
loamy  soil,  and  may  be  increased  &«m 
seeds  in  the  some  way  as  the  Pinee.  The 
seeds  may  be  sown  when  ripe  in  cold 
frames  and  lightly  covered  with  sandy 
soiL  If  not  sown  too  thickly  the  yonng 
plants  may  remain  in  the  seed.beds  for  a 
couple  of  years,  but  afterwards  they  will  be 
better  for  transplanting  in  antumn.  Wboi 
well  grown  in  favourable  situations  the 
Piceas  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and  many 
of  them  make  excellent  lawn  plants.  Bare 
kinds  or  varietdes  may  be  increased  by 
;  on  stotske  of  oomnaoner 
vrill  as  a  rule  be  more 
satiBfaotory  if  the  amateur  obtains 
healthy  specimens  fi-om  a  nuraeiyman. 

P.  ajanensis  {Abiti  ajantntU). — A 
beautiful  Spruce  Fir  native  of  Eastern 
Siberia  and  Japan,  where  it  grows  70-80 
ft.  high.  It  has  smooth  brownidi  shoots 
marked  with  oblong  smooth  prominent 
cushions,  and  having  fiottiah  linear  obloi^ 
blnntish  leaves,  twisted  at  the  base  k>  u 
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to  be  kU  cm  the  some  horisontat  plane ; 
miper  mir&o«  8-ribbed,  lower  1 -ribbed. 
Oooes  erect,  1-2  in.  long,  obloiig,  Upering 
at  eaeh  end,  and  having  Bhimng  Drown 
oblong  ovate  eoalee.  This  tree  grows 
30-80  ft.  high  ia  BritMn. 

Culture  Se.  as  above,  p.  006. 

P.  alba  i,Abu>*a]ba.;  A-earv-Ua;  A. 
areitoarfe.).— TVAiteSpTBce.— A  native  of 
Arctic  M.  America,  where  it  foiJUB  a  tree 
50-170 ft.  high  with  a  tronk  2-8  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  grows  in  low  rather  wet  soil 
on  the  borders  of  ponds  and  awampi.  The 
joung  shoote  are  very  glaucous,  aud  the 
erect  4-angled  leaves  are  rather  long- 
pointed,  eomewbat  glaucous,  and  scattered 
round  the  branches.  The  oones  are  oblong 
cylindrical,  light  brown,  imall  when  ripe. 
The  specimens  in  cultivation  are  atiU  com- 
paratively small — abont  16-90  ft.  high. 

Culture  Se.  sa  above.  Suitable  for 
growing  near  rivers,  lakes  Ac. 

P.  akoclriana  (P.  btcolor;  j1M« 
alcockiana). — A  beautiflil  pyramidal  tree, 
native  of  Japan,  where  it  reaches  a  height 
of  00-iaO  ft.  The  yoong  shoots  are 
covered  wiUi  long  ehaggy  hairs,  and  the 
leavee  are  stifE, moreoclMS eorved, linew- 
obltaig,  and  4-sided,  flattened  at  the  apex. 
Conee  more  or  less  drooping,  oblong, 
3-8  in.  long,  tapering  at  eaoh  end.  The 
talleat  plants  in  cultivation  at  present  are 
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a.— A  beantiAil  Spruce, 
native  of  N.  California,  where  it  attains  a 
height  of  about  90  ft.  A  striking  oharao- 
leristic  of  this  species  consistH  in  its  long 
drooping  downy  branohes  which  make 
some  of  the  trees  resemble  Weeping 
Willows.  The  leaves  are  flat  linear  and 
blunt,  1-1^  in.  long,  and  the  eonee  are 
about  S  in.  long,  narrowly  cylindrical, 
tapering  to  the  base.  Very  rare. 
CtiltuTe  Ac.  aa  aboVe. 

P.  Bngelnuuuii  {AHm  BngelmatuU; 
Pinut  eommiitata).  -  •  An  elegant  tree, 
native  of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  where  it 
forme  a  tree  60-160  ft.  high,  with  a  (mnk 
8-4  ft.  in  diameter,  or  at  great  elevations 
becomes  a  low  wostrate  shrub.  It  has 
■tout  stiff,  slightly  recurved,  deep  green, 
more  or  leas  4-aogied  leaves,  and  cones 
3-Si  in.  long.  The  variety  glauca  is  a 
beantilnl  piut  with  glaucous  silvery 
foliage.    Cultivated  qMoimaos  of  Elngel- 


mann's  8[»rue«   are  aa  yet  only  about 
30-80  ft.  Ugh. 

Culture  ie.  as  above,  p.  906, 

P.  CKcelsa  (P.  wiga/nt;  Ahiea  ex- 
celta ;  A.  Pieea  ;  Pinue  Abiei;  P.  ex- 
oelta).  —  This  is  the  Common  Norway 
Spruce  or  Borgnndy  Pitch  tree,  native  of 
North  Europe,  espeeiallv  Scandinavia, 
where  it  attains  a  height  of  100-iaO  (t., 
maldng  a  beautiful  tapering  pyramidal 
tree.  Its  more  or  less  decumbent  hranches 
are  olothed  with  dense  dark  green  4-angled 
leaves,  and  it  bears  cylindrical  drooping 
cones  5-T  in.  long. 

As  many  as  60  forms  of  this  species 
have  been  mentioned,  but  the  following 
are  among  the  best  fbi  ornamental  gar- 
dening pnrpoees :  clanbnutiliaTia,  a  dwarf 
dense  slow-growing  bush,  rarely  exceed- 
ing 4  ft.  hi^ ;  its  sab-variety  itricla  hae 
more  erect  branches.  Au/rea  is  a  striking 
form  with  long  curved  glaucous-green 
leavee  tipped  with  yellow ;  puTntia  glauea 
ie  a  very  dwarf  spreading  slow-growing 
bat  pretty  variety ;  Kaipf/gmma  (or  nana) 
frawB  about  1  ft.  high,  um  is  pyramidal 
mafaspe.  The  common  form  of  tne  Spruce 
fornishes  the  well-known '  ChristntasTii^e.' 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

P.  Glehni  {Abiei  aUhnC).  —  A  dwarf 
dense-growing  Sprnce,  native  of  Japan 
and  de  Island  of  Saohalin.  It  nas 
crowded  linear  4-angled  sharply  pointed 
leaves,  about  ^  in.  long,  and  narrow  cylin- 
drical cones  about  3  in.  long,  but  they  are 
very  variable  in  size. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

P.  Horinda  (P.  tmithiana;  Abie* 
imithiana;A.Kktilrow;Pinu*KlMtlrote). 
A  beautiful  tree  increaeing  in  graceful- 
ness with  age,  native  of  the  Himalayas 
from  Bhoton  to  Cashmere  at  elevations 
between  8000  and  11,000  ft.,  and  reaching 
aheightof  B0-130ft.  Its  elegant  drooping 
branches  are  densely  olothed  with  rigid 
sharply  pointed  bright  green  4-angTed 
leaves,  1-3  in.  long.  The  eones  are  ovoid- 
oblong,  4-6  in.  lone,  with  broad  entire 
roundish  leathery  eoales  of  a  shining  brown 
colour. 

The  Himalayan  Spruce — as  P.  Utt- 
rinda  may  be  called — is  an  excellent  tree 
for  elevated  parte  of  the  oountry.  There 
is  a  q>eoimen  over  BO  ft.  high  at  Carclew 
gwrdene,  Cornwall,  and  another  neariy 
80  years  of  age  at  tiie  Earl  of  Hopetoun's, 
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West  Lothian,  which  ia  about  the  Bonie 
height,  and  one  of  the  ver;  first  plants  in- 
troduced t«  Britain. 

C-ultvre  (fc.  as  above,  p.  896. 

P.  oiffra  {P.  rubra;  Abie»  VMra; 
A.  mariana ;  A.  denti^atata ;  finttt 
mgra ;  P.  rid>ra). — Black  Spntoe.— This 
ToriAble  tree  ifl  probsbl;  mora  important 
far  ite  economic  properties  than  for  ita 
omunental  aroect.  It  grows  DO-TO  ft. 
high  in  Norui -Eastern  America  and 
Canada,  in  light  dry  rocky  miIh  ;  or  in 
cold  wet  Hwampa,  where  it  ftirms  only 
small  stunted  boaheB  or  trees  of  little 
value.  The  foliage,  consisting  of  4-angled 
leaves  abont  i  in.  long,  ia  deep  sombre 
green  in  colonr,  giving  a  black  appearance 
to  the  tree— hence  the  popular  name. 
The  cylindrical  cones  ara  11-2  in.  long, 
blackish- pnrple,  with  ronnded  wavy  scales, 
orennlate  or  divided  at  the  top.  The 
variety  pumila  grows  about  8-4  ft.  high, 
and  has  a  compact  habit,  and  smaller 
leaves  than  the  type.  The  variety  rubra 
or  Bed  Spmoe  is  a  dwarf  form  with  redder 
bark  and  cones  than  the  type. 

Culture  tie.  as  above. 

P.  Omorica  {Pinui  Omorica).— Servian 
Bpruee. — A  beauti^  and  diatinct  Spruce 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Servia,  having 
flattish,  straight  or  carved  linear  oblong 
blunt  leaves,  ^j  in.  long,  shining  green 
beneath,  with  a  promiaent  midrib  aiiove. 
Cones  like  those  of  the  Larch,  abont 
2  in.  long,  ovoid-conic,  produced  in  great 

Culture  de.  as  above.  Not  yet  very 
well  known. 

P.  oiientalia  (Abie*  orienlaUt ;  A. 
untttnanniaTia  ;  Pinua  orientalit).  —  An 
ornamental  but  slow-growing  Spruce,  na- 
tive of  the  Tanms  and  Caucasus  Mts., 
characterised  by  its  dense  habit  and 
masses  of  deep  green  somewhat  4-angled 
leaves,  with  cones  rather  cylindrical  in 
shape,  pointed  at  the  apex,  about  S  in. 
long.  Otherfonuaareaureaand^^Tftica. 

As  an  ornamental  and  perfeoUy  hardly 
tree,  P.  orientalit  is  worth  growing.  It 
is  nsefiil  for  large  lawns,  parke,  and  plea- 
sure grounds,  in  places  where  trees  of  a 
larger  growth  would  be  hardly  suitable. 
There  are  some  fine  specimens  in  the 
country.  That  at  Fenrhyn  Coatle,  Bangor, 
about  50  years  old  and  over  60  ft.  high, 
may  be  mentioned  as  a  fine  tree. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 


P.  polita  (Abie*  poUta ;  A,  Torano).~< 
Tiger-tail  Bpruee. — A  huidsome  species, 
native  of  the  mountain*  of  Ccwea  and 
Japan,  having  a  bold  sturdy  hobit  and 
distinct  appearance.  Ite  t^nchea  aia 
densely  covered  with  stifi,  very  sharplj 
pointed  4-sided  leaves,  J-j  in,  long.  The 
elliptic  tapering  and  drooping  cones,  4r-fi  in. 
long,  are  borne  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
having  shining  brown  leathery  scales,  the 
whole  suggestmg  the  idea  of  a  tiger's  tail 
to  the  Japanese.  This  species  hasnot  yet 
attained  its  foil  height  in  British  gardens. 
the  lonest  plants  being  1S-S6  ft.  hi^ 

Culture  de.  as  above,  p.  996. 

P.  punsfens  (American  Blue  Spruce). 
A  beautifiil  Spruce  native  of  the  United 
States,  where  it  attains  a  height  of 
120-160  ft.  with  a  trunk  2-8  ft.  m  dia- 
meter, at  elevations  between  6000  and 
9,000  ft.,  growing  by  the  edges  of  steams 
in  damp  or  wet  soiL  The  tree  has  a  rich 
orange-coloured  bark  and  emits  an  aro- 
matic fragrance.  The  slender  narrow 
sharply  pointed  leaves  ore  ^1  in.  long, 
and  4-Bided.  The  oblong  drooping  cones, 
about  8  in.  long,  vary  in  colonr  frcnn 
dark  apple-green  to  a  beantifnl  silvery 
hue  as  in  ^e  variety  argenlea,  which  is 
more  beautiM  even  than  the  variety 
glauea,  with  charming  glaucous  foliage. 
This  species  has  been  a  good  deal  confused 
in  gardens  with  P.  EngeUna/mni,  and  in 
many  places  plants  of  the  latter  are  labelled 
P.  pumgene.  It  is  a  fast-growing  hardy 
and  ornamental  tree,  and  does  w^  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  large  towns — retaining 
ita  Desntiful  colour  thronghout  the  year, 
but  being  naturally  more  attractive  when 
the  yonng  growtns  are  developing  in 
spring. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

P.  sitchensis  {Abiet  and  Pima  Men- 
sie*i ;  ^.  and  P.  ntchenru]. —  Fide-land 
Spruce.— K  handsome  Califomian  tree, 
160  -200  ft.  high  in  a  wild  state,  with  a 
trunk  10-15  ft.  in  diameter,  growing  on 
gravelly  ridges  and  swampy  ground.  Ita 
regularly  wborled  stiffish  branches  ara 
clothed  with  linear  sharp-pointed  incurved 
and  twisted  leaves,  about  3  in.  long,  tam- 
ing in  every  direction,  and  silvery  white 
beneath.  The  cylindrical  drooping  oonea 
ore  about  8  in.  long,  the  scales  having  a 
dry  shrivelled  appearance  and  raggod 
edges. 

There  are  numy  fine  specimens  in  the 
kingdom,  but  that  at  Cnmghmote,  the 
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Beat  of  the  Muqnii  of  Wkterfbrd,  is  pro- 
bably the  finest.  It  is  (t  gntnd  tree,  65 
yean  old,  and  u  close  on  120  ft.  high. 
Other  speoimena  worthy  of  mentioii  are 
to  be  found  at  Penrhyn  Caatle,  Camftrvon ; 
Booonnoe  and  Carolew,  Cornwall ;  Howlok 
Hall,  Northnmberland ;  Haddo  Honie, 
Aberdeen;  Gullen  Honee,  Banff;  Rhos- 
dhn,  Dnmbartonahire  ;  Kinnettlea,  For- 
Cuehire ;  Dolphmton,  Lanarlcehire  ;  Mor- 
ton Hall  and  Ozenfbrd  Cutle,  Midlothian ; 
Brodie  Castle,  Morayshire;  Aberooimie, 
Caatle  MenEies,  Caltoqnbey,  Keir  Honse, 
Mnrthly  Castle,  Oohtertyre,  Rosais  Priory, 
Scone,  The  Cabniee,  and  Coetle  Leod  in 
Perthshire  ;  Buohanan  Castle,  in  Stirling- 
ahire ;  Bhane's  Coetle,  Antrim ;  Fota  Is- 
land, Cork ;  Woodstock,  Kilkenny ;  Abbey 
Leix,  Qneen's  Coonty ;  Markree  Caetle, 
Sligo  ;  and  CooUattin,  Wicklow.  Among 
which  the  shortest  speoimen  is  orer  60  ft., 
and  the  tallest— that  at  Cootie  Henzies, 
Perth— about  100  ft.  At  most  of  these 
places  it  is  known  better  as  Abi«i  Menxieti 
than  as  Pieta  titchentia—the  name  under 
whioh  it  should  now  go. 

Cultttre  de.  as  above,  p.  096. 

TSUGA  (Hkmmicb  Sprdck).  — A 
genae  of  evergteeti  trees  having  the  ulti- 
mate branches  slender  and  often  drooping, 
and  stalked,  nanolty  spreading  more  or 
lese  S-raoked  leaves  arising  fktim  promi- 
nent oushioQB.  Flowen  monceoions ;  male 
flowers  lateral,  with  stamens  on  stalked 
heads.  Female  catkins  solitary,  terminal, 
ronnded.  Cones  droopinf;.  Soales  per- 
sistent, more  or  less  woody.  Seeds  very 
small  with  obovate  wings.    Seed  leavee 

CMlture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Tsogae  may  be  increased  and  grown  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Fines  and  Pioeas. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  when  ripe  in  light 
sandy  loom  in  oold  tames,  and  when  the 
seedlings  are  ^  or  8  years  old  they  may 
be  planted  oat  in  worm  sheltered  spots. 
Large  plants  have  a  very  ornamental 
appearanoe,  and,  like  most  members  of 
the  Pine  family,  look  better  as  isolated 
specimens  than  when  mixed  np  with 
other  trees  in  shrubberies. 

T.  bmnoniuia  {Ahie*  and  Ptnuf  bru- 
noniana;  A.  and  P,  dwmoia). — Fragrant 
Fir. — A  native  of  the  Eastern  and  Central 
Himalayas,  where  it  forms  a  fine  tree 
70-BO  feet  high,  with  numerous  slender 
droc^iing  brittie  branches.  Leaves  more 
or  lees  in  two  rows,  oz  soattered,  flat, 


linear,  blunt  or  sUghtly  pointed,  glossy 
green  above,  powdery  white  beneath. 
Cones  solitary,  sessile,  about  1  in.  long,  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches. 

Culture  de,  as  above. 

T.  canadensis  (Abiet,  Picea,  and 
Pinu*  eattadenn*  ;  AbUt  curvi/oUa). — 
Hemlock  Spruce.  —  A  native  of  N.E. 
America,  where  it  forms  a  tree  70-110  ft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  9-4  ft.  in  diameter. 
It  is  found  growing  on  dry  rooky  ridges, 
geuerallv  facing  north,  or  less  commonly 
OD  the  borders  of  swam|>B  in  deep  rich 
soiL  It  is  readily  recognised  by  its  many 
long  ascending  feathery  branches,  divided 
into  small  twigs,  each  clothed  with  dork 
green  flat  leaves  in  2  rows  (more  or 
Less),  and  having  2  silvery  stripes  be- 
neath. The  smaU  ovoid  cones,  about  1  in. 
long,  droop  from  the  tips  of  the  branches. 
There  ore  many  varieties  of  the  Hemlock 
Spruce  having  more  or  less  descriptive 
names,  such  as  albo-tpica,  aurea,  com- 
pacta,  eolv/mnarit,  globoia,  graeilii,  faa- 
Ugiala,  macrophylla,  micropkylla,  nana, 
parv^foHa,  pmdula,  tpariijolta  dc. 

One  of  the  finest  trees  of  the  Hemlock 
Spruce  in  the  kingdom  is  the  grand  old 
specimen  at  Studley  Boyal,  Ripon,  whioh 
is  over  60  ft.  high.  A  moist,  deep,  rich 
and  U^t  soil  and  situations  sheltered 
from  bleak  blasts  suit  the  Hemlock  Spruce 
best.  It  is  always  handsome  standing 
alone,  so  that  it  can  fully  develop  anu 
display  its  graceful  form. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 


-A  compact  pyramidal 
tree  40-60  ft.  high  in  a  wild  state  on  the 
dry  rocky  ridges  of  the  mountains  of 
CaroUna  at  an  elevation  between  4000  and 
COOO  fb.  It  produces  flattened  sprays  of 
branches  and  twigs  covered  with  flattish 
linear  leaves  and  drooping  cones  at  the 
tips  of  the  branches.  This  species  is 
closely  related  to  the  Hemlock  Spruce, 
from  which  it  may  be  distinniished  by 
its  larger,  glossier  and  blunter  leaves,  and 
larger  cones  with  wide -spreading  scales. 
Culture  dc.  as  above. 

T.  mertfnsiaag  (Abiet  and  Pinut 
mertminana;  Abiet albertiaiui). — Prtnce 
Albert'*  Spruce. — This  graceful  Conifer 
forms  a  large  tree  100-200  ft.  high,  with 
a  trunk  4-10  ft.  in  diameter,  in  the  low 
moist  bottoms  and  rocky  ridges  of  Alaska, 
British  Columbia  and  Oregon.  It  is 
reeogniaed  by  its  deep  red-ct^oured  baik 
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and  drooptng  braseheB  with  delicate 
feathery  BprayB  of  deep  greeo  foliage, 
silvered  oc  the  noder  Horfaee,  and  por- 
tioularly  attractive  in  early  mnuiier,  when 
every  shoot  ende  in  a  toft  of  golden-green 
leaves.  It  hae  oonee  similar  to  those 
of  the  Hemloek  Spmca,  but  somewhat 
longer. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent tree  for  large  lawns  and  parks 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east,  and 
grown  in  a  peaty  loton.  At  Castle  Men- 
lies,  Perth,  tnere  is  a  fine  specimen  about 
47  years  old,  and  not  far  short  of  BO  ft. 
high,  which  ripens  seeds  freely.  At  the 
Caimiee,  Perth,  there  is  also  a  vigorous 
tree  abont  40  years  old,  and  about  65  ft. 
high. 

T.  pottoniana  {Abies  and  Pivua  pat- 
tcmiana;  Abiet  WtUiatn»iwt).— An  orna- 
mental alpine  Conifer  rarely  100  ft.  high, 
with  a  trunk  6-7  ft.  in  diameter,  in  British 
Columbia  and  the  moimtains  of  Central 
California,  where  it  grows  at  an  elevation 
between  8000  and  10,000  ft.  on  dr^  slo^ 
and  ridgea.  It  has  a  grooefiil  habit,  with 
Blender  downy  twigs  covered  with  rather 
sharp,  angular,  often  curved,  li^t  green 
leaves  |-1  in.  long,  and  prodaoes  aylin- 
drical  oblong  oonee  2-8  in.  long. 

The  plant  known  as  T,  hoaJteriana 
iM  regarded  by  some  as  identioal  with 
T.  patbmitma,  bnt  the  two  are  probably 
distinct  enough  for  garden  pnrposeB.  In 
T.  Aooieritwwi  the  closely  set  linear  leaves 
have  a  glaucous  tint,  while  the  ovoid 
cylindrical  cones,  1-2  in.  long,  pass  from 
dark  purple  when  young  to  soft  brown 
when  ripe. 

Cttlture  Sc.  as  above. 

T.  SiebridL — A  beantiftd  and  rare 
Jap&nese  Conifer  BO-lOO  fi.  high  in  a 
wild  state,  where  it  grows  in  stony  warm 
valleys.  It  prodaoes  irregnlarly  spread- 
ing branches,  drooping  at  the  ends  and 
divided  into  numeroiui  slender  recurved 
twigs,  covered  with  2  rows  of  flat,  some- 
what linear,  blunt  leaves,  deep  green 
above,  with  2  glaucous  white  stripes  be- 
neath.    There  is  a  variety  called  noma. 

CuUure  Ac.  as  above. 

PSEUDOTSUGA  (Douolab  Fib). 
This  genns  contains  only  one  species : — 

P.  Donslaai  i^Ahie*,  Pieea,  Piriut,  and 
Tiuga  Douglan;  Pmhw  and  Fitudo- 
ttuga  laxifoUdj.—tho  Douglas  Fir  ex- 
tends in  awild  state  from  British  Colombia 


to  Colorado,  Texas,  and  Ueiifio,  and  is 
tonnd  at  all  elevations  from  the  aea  level 
to  10,000  ft.  on  the  moimtain  sides.  Ac- 
cording to  locality  it  forms  a  large  and 
ma^Hoent  tree  100-800  ft.  hi^,  with  a 
trunk  &-12  ft.  in  diameter.  It  has  a 
reddish-brown  shining  bark,  and  drooping 
and  symmetricalty  diaposed  branohee  with 
flat  linear  sf^adlng  leaves  1-9  in.  limg, 
in  3  rows,  bright  glossy  green  above,  and 
more  or  less  glancoue  beneath.  The  ovtnd 
oblong  cones  ue  about  4  in.  Icmg,  with 
brirad  rounded  soales  and  oonspicaons. 
projecting,  deeply  toothed  bracts. 

The  Douglas  Fir — as  may  be  seen 
from  tiie  list  of  synonyms — baa  been 
like  a  sbuttleooek  in  the  luatds  of  the 
botanists,  and  although  it  received  its 
present  name  of  Piendottuga  iroat  the 
French  botanist  M.  Carriire  in  1867,  it 
is  still  far  better  known  in  British  gerdons 
as  Abiet  DtntgloM.  As  its  botanical  eha- 
racters  did  not  fit  with  those  of  any  of 
the  genera  quoted  in  the  synonyma,  a 
new  genua  bad  to  be  created  for  its  re- 
ception, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  rest 
there.  It  has  the  habit  and  foliage  of  the 
Silver  Firs  (Abiet),  and  the  male  Sowers 
resemble  those  of  Uie  Spruce  Firs  (Pieea). 
Ths  drooping  cones  ripen  the  first  year, 
and  have  pereistent  sosles.  Beeds  winged, 
with  6-7  three-sided  seed-leavae  wbtia 
they  have  germinated. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Douglas  Fir,  although  pwfeotly  hardy, 
will  not  thrive  in  exposed  ntnaliooB 
swept  by  bleak  and  violent  winds.  In 
warm  and  favonrable  sitoaticmB  it  grows 
rapidly,  and  if  not  erowded  with  oth«' 
trees  wOl  develop  into  a  beautifal  and 
symmetrical  tree.  The  easiest  and  best 
way  to  inoreeee  the  Douglas  Fir  is  by 
means  of  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in 
cold  fi^ames  in  rich  sandy  soil.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  thinly,  and  when  the 
young  plants  are  1  or  2  years  old  they 
may  be  transplanted  to  a  warm  and 
sheltered  border.  At  Dropmore  gaidona, 
Bucks,  there  is  a  magnilieent  nwetDooi 
70  years  old  and  over  190  ft.  h^h. 
Borne  veare  ago  several  of  its  bntndMS 
were  broken  down  by  heavy  snow- 
storms, but  it  still  continues  to  mak» 
fine  growths,  although  the  leading  shoot 
being  now  too  high  to  obtain  moch  shelter 
Buffers  somewhat  from  cold  winds.  Xhe 
Dropmore  tree  is  oloeely  followed  by  cms 
in  Lord  Annesley's  gardens,  whioh  a  few 
years  ago  was  over   100  ft.  high,  and 
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b«»inifaUy  feathered  down  to  the  ground ; 
and  kIbo  by  one  at  Fowderham  CMtle, 
Exeter,  the  M&t  of  the  Earl  of  SavoD, 
about  C8  yean  old  and  over  106  ft,  high. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  the 
Donglaa  Fir  has  reoMved  a  bad  repata- 
tion,  and  one  often  sees  a  miserable  ^«ai- 
tnen  nhiob  has  been  pl&oted  jnat  in  tba 
most  exposed  poflitions.  There  ii  plenty 
of  evidence,  however,  to  show  that  when 
KTDwn  in  sheltered  plaeee  the  Donglaa 
Fii  attune  magnificent  proportions  in  all 
parte  of  the  Britiah  Islands,  and  partion- 
larly  in  Scotland.  Orand  apeeimens  be- 
tween 70  and  100  ft  high  are  to  be 
found  in  the  fbiloiving  gwdens :  Wales, 
at  Golden  Grove,  Carmaruiaa ;  and  Fen- 
rhyn,  Camarvon.  In  England,  at  Carelew, 
Cornwall ;  Orton  Longueville,  Hants  ; 
Bevesby  Abbey,  lines ;  Howiok  Hall, 
NoTtbmnberland  ;  Hewell  Grange,  Wor- 
cester 1  and  Mnlgrave  Castle,  Yorks.  In 
Scotland,  at  Eaddo  House,  Aberdeen  ; 
InveiKiT  Castle,  and  PoltoUoek,  Ai^ll ; 
Cullen  House,  Banff;  Marqvia  of  Bute's; 
Bowdhn,  Dumbarton ;  Jardine  Hall,  and 
Whittingh&me,  Ihunfries ;  Fordell,  Fife  ; 
Einnettles,  Forfar;  Durris,  Kinoardine- 
shire ;  Dolphinton,  Lanark ;  DiJkeith,  and 
Oxenford  Hall  (var.  glawsa),  Midlothian  ; 
Altyre  and  Brodie  Caatle,  Morayshire ; 
Abercaimj,  Castle  Menzies,  Coltoquhev, 
Dnpplin  Castle,  Methven  Castle,  Murtjuy 
CastJe,  Oohtertyre,  Boesie  Friory,  Scone, 
The  Caimies,  Braham  Castle,  Castle  Leod, 
and  Conan  Hoose,  in  Perthshire ;  Bu- 
chanan Castle,  Stirling ;  and  Hopetoun, 
West  Lothian.  In  Ireland,  at  Fota  Island, 
Cork;  KiUamey  House,  Kerry;  Carton, 
Eildare  ;  Abbey  Leix,  Queen's  Co.  ; 
Markree  Castle,  SUgo ;  Shanbally  Castle, 
IHpperary  ;  Waterstovn,  Westnieath  ; 
Courtown,  Wexford ;  and  Coollattin  and 
Powersoonit,  Wioklow. 

There  is  great  variation  in  the  Donglas 
Fir  when  raiaad  from  seeds — the  most 
easy  way  to  increase  it ;  hence  it  is  not 
nu^iising  to  find  several  varieties  more 
or  leas  distinct.  The  following  are  aatong 
the  best ;  pendala,  with  elegant  drooping 
branches ;  StancUthi,  a  remarkable  form, 
with  laiger  leaves  than  the  type,  being 
deep  green  above  and  quite  silvery  be- 
neath ;  UucifoUa,  a  smoU  handsome  tf  ee, 
with  horisontal  branohes  and  straight 
twigs  covered  with  leaves  mooh  longer 
and  of  a  deeper  green  than  the  typ«  ; 
BUiiri,  a  distinct  fcwm  which  originated 
at  Ca^e  Kennedy,  Wigtonshire,  ttie  seat 


of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  and  is  almost  whits 
in  spring,  becoming  greener  in  summer, 
and  silvery  tinted  in  aatnnm.  It  is  dwarf 
in  habit  and  suitable  for  lawns.  There 
are  other  forms,  such  as  cvm^aota,  eUgtait, 
glauca,  maeroeatjia,  monttrota,  and  re- 
volula. 

ABIES  (SiLVKB  Fm).— A  g«iHB  of 
evergreen  trees  having  whorled  branches 
and  narrow,  flat,  needle-shaped  leaves, 
arranged  in  9  rows,  and  leaving  a  eireular 
soar  on  the  branch  when  they  fafi.  Flowers 
montBoious;  male  catkins  scattered,  axil- 
lary ;  female  ones  solitary.  Cones  erect, 
more  or  less  cylindrical  in  shape,  ripening 
the  first  year.  Scales  deoidnous  when 
ripe,  leaving  a  central  column.  Seeds 
with  a  large  wing,  more  or  leas  wedgc- 
ehaped.     Seed  leaves  4-8,  flat. 

Culture  and  Propagation.^-'Tho  Silver 
Firs  have  been  a  good  deal  confused  with 
the  Spruce  Fira  [Ficea)  and  the  Pines 
(i'lntu)  and  also  other  genera,  bat  the 
following  names  are  those  now  most 
generally  accepted.  They  require  the 
same  treatment  and  may  be  increased  by 
means  of  seeds  sown  when  ripe  in  the 
some  way  as  the  Pines  and  Pioeas.  Tbey 
flourish  m  good  loamy  well-drained  soil, 
and  ore  very  ornamental  plants  tor  the 
lawn,  isolated  specimens  being  as  a  rule 
more  effective  than  groups. 

A,  amabilia  (Picea  and  Pinut  grandii). 
Bed  Fir. — A  moRnificent  Conifer,  native 
of  British  Colunibia,  Oregon  4c.,  where 
it  attains  a  height  of  100-160  ft.,  with 
a  trunk  sometimea  4  ft.  in  diameter.  It 
has  stifiSsh  shoots  furrowed  with  elon- 
gated cushiona  densely  oovered  with  dark 
hairs,  and  having  blunt  linear  leaves, 
dork  green  above,  silvery  white  beneath. 
Cones  cylindrical,  about  6  in.  long. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 


(PtCBffl  and  PwMi*  hal- 
tamea). — BaUam  Fir. — A  slender-grow- 
ing N.  American  tree  70-80  ft.  in  a  native 
condition,  or  at  high  elevations  reduced 
to  a  low  prostrate  shrub.  The  dark  green 
leaves,  about  J  in.  long,  are  dlvery  white 
beneath,  and  the  narrow  erect  cylmdriool 
cones,  4-6  in.  long,  are  violet  in  colour. 
At  Saltoun  Hall,  East  Lothian,  there  was 
a  fine  and  well-fumiHhed  specimen  d6  ft. 
high,  growing  in  deep  rich  soil  in  a  well- 
sheltered  spot,  but  it  was  swept  away  by 
a  great  flood  in  1891.  It  was  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  oldest  trees  in  the  Idng- 
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dom,  having  been  roiBed  from  seeds  sown 
iiilS97. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the 
Balsam  Fir,  among  which  may  ba  men- 
tioned  argmtea  and  variegaia,  caruUa, 
nanotprottrata,  JxmgifoUa,  hudtoniaa  to. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

A.  brachjr}riijlU.  —  A  native  of  the 
Japanese  monntams,  where  it  reaches  a 
height  of  120  ft.  Its  branches  radiate 
regnlarlj  from  the  slender  erect  trunk, 
ai^  the  slender  shoots  are  covered  with 
linear  leaves  J-1  in.  long,  spiroll;  ar- 
ranged, but  apparently  in  2  rows,  bright 
^een  above,  with  2  Bilverv  stripes  beneath. 
This  species  has  been  only  about  80  years 
in  cultivation,  and  has  not  yet  attained  its 
fall  proportions. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

A.  bfActeata  (Abie»  and  Pinui  venut- 
ta ;  Pieea  and  Pvnus  bracteata). — This 
species,  which  has  been  described  as  the 
'  most  beaatifhl  of  all  the  Fire,'  is  a  native 
of  the  Santa  Lucia  monntainB,  California, 
at  elevations  between  8000  and  6000  tt., 
where  it  attains  a  height  of  150-200  ft. 
with  a  trunk  8-4  inches  in  diameter.  It 
is  readily  reoognised  by  its  distinct  habit. 
The  tmnk  tapers  regularly  upwards  in  a 
straight  line,  and  Is  clothed  from  top  to 
bottom  with  slender  graceful  brajK^es, 
having  flat  linear  leaves  2-B  in.  long, 
bright  glossy  green  above,  glaucous  be- 
neath, and  arranged  in  2  rows.  The 
singular  cones  are  about  4in.  loDg,having 
the  bracts  developed  into  long  linear 
stiffish  spines  about  2  in.  long,  and  slightly 
curved  inwards  ;  when  fully  ripe  they  are 
covered  with  globules  of  tlun  transparent 

Culture  dc.  oa  above.  This  Bpecies 
grows  best  in  warm  sheltered  locBlities 
and  in  peaty  loam.  At  Boconnoc  in 
Cornwall  there  is  a  specimen  about  39 
years  old  and  over  50  ft.  high. 

A.  cefYial.ooitM,(A.  Apollinis;  A.  pan- 
aciiaica  ;  A.  Regina  Amaliie  ;  Pieea 
cephaltmica). — A  beautilul  and  somewhat 
variable  Conifer,  native  of  the  Greek 
mountains,  having  long  slender  branches 
clothed  with  dark  green  dattish  awl- 
shaped  leaves,  having  a  silvery  white 
under  surface.  The  erect  cylindrical  cones 
6-6  in.  long  change  in  colour  from  green 
when  yonng  to  red  and  ultimately  brown 
when  fully  ripe.     At  Powderhom  Castle, 


Exeter,  there  is  a  fine  specimen  about 
80  fl.  high. 

CuUwe  de.  as  above. 

A.  concolor  {Pieea  and  Pinut  otm- 
cohr). — A  handsome  Califomian  Comfer 
100-180  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4-5  ft.  in 
diameter  in  its  wild  state,  on  moist  slopes 
and  ca&ons  at  elevations  between  3000 
and  9000  ft.    The  young  branches  have  a 

K'lowiah  bark,  and  are  clothed  with  blunt 
ear  fiat  glaucous  -  green  leaves,  r&- 
stichonsly  arranged  in  double  rows,  and 
2-8  in.  long.  Cones  bluntly  cylindrical, 
8-5  in.  long. 

C-ulture  do.  as  above.  This  species 
requires    shelter    from    cold  winds.    At 


70  tt.  high.  The  variety  violacea  i 
very  beautifol  plant  having  glaucous-bloe 
foliage,  and  rich  plum-colonred  ccnee. 
whiiui  are  rather  more  tapering  than  in 
the  type. 

A.firma  iA.holophylla;  Pinui  jirma). 
A  beautiful  Btr«ght-growing  tree,  native 
of  Japan,  where  it  reaches  a  hei^t  of 
about  100  ft.  It  has  stiff  leathery  leaven 
1-1 J  in.  long,  spirally  arranged,  bat 
apparently  in  2  rows.  The  blunt  eylin- 
drioal  cones  are  6-0  in.  long,  with  imbri- 
cating scales  and  protruding  keeled  braele. 
This  is  a  rather  variable  species,  and  the 
plant  known  as  A.  bifida  represents  the 

Soung  unfmiting  stage,  in  which  the 
taves  are  of  a  different  form  from  those 
on  the  older  and  on  the  cone  -  bearing 
branches. 

At  Gardew,  Cornwall,  there  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  A.flrma,  which  a  tew  y«ar« 
ago  was  45  ft.  high. 

Cultare  dc.  as  above. 

A.  Fraseri  (Picea  and  Pinut  Prateri^. 
A  more  or  less  desirable  tree,  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Carolina  and  Fenusylvama, 
where  it  forms  large  forests  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  5000-6000  ft.,  and  reaches  a 
height  of  60-60  h.,  with  a  trunk  soiue- 
times  2  ft.  in  diameter.  It  has  green 
linear  leaves  about  j  in.  long,  aUvery 
beneath  and  oblong  elliptic  cones  2^-3 
in.  long,  with  purplish  scales  and  projeot- 
ing  goldon-brown  bracts.  The  wing  of 
the  Heed  is  also  purplish  in  colour.  When 
not  in  fruit  A.  Frateri  very  much  resem^ 
bles  A.  baUamea,  the  Balsam  Fir,  and  it 
haa  been  stated  that  seeds  of  the  latter 
have   been   of  late   years   distributed  as 
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thoM  of  A.  Pratwi.  At  Fowdertuim 
CMtl«,  Exetei,  there  is  ft  Bpeoimen  of 
A.  Prateri  -whioli  B  tew  yean  ago  wss 
73  ft.  high. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 

A,  gna^  (Pieea  and  Pinu*  grandii). 
A  nw^ifioent  Galifbniun  tm«  aoO-800ft. 
high  m  ita  native  habitat,  growing  in  low 
moist  sitnatione,  and  ofl«i  tiaving  a  trunk 
8-5  ft.  in  diameter.  It  b  eoid  to  be  Ihe 
OiOft  rapid  growing  of  all  the  Bitver  Firs, 
and  hae  a  Bjmunetrioal  habit,  a  denaely 
branohed  etem,  and  maseea  of  loft  lion 
green  leaves  J-l  in.  long,  silvery  white 
beneath,  and  arranged  in  double  rows  on 
eaoh  aide  of  the  shoots.  The  blunt  eylin. 
drioal  oones  are  4-6  in.  long,  and  2  in. 
wide,  apple.green  when  young,  ripening 
to  bronzy-green,  with  very  short  ovate 
tiering  and  irregularly  toothed  braots. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  A.  grcmdit  as 
a  rule  floarlshes  in  rich  well-drained 
loun,  where  it  will  always  have  Boffloient 
bnt  not  excessive  moiitnre,  and  shelter 
from  cold  winds.  At  Bioearton,  Mid- 
lothian, there  is  a  very  vigoioos  epeci- 
Dten  which  in  five  years  grew  as  mn^  as 
28  ft.,  and  is  now  about  90  ft.  or  more 
high.  There  is  also  a  fine  tree  at  Foltal- 
loch,  Lochgilphead,  Argyllshire,  and  in 
several  other  gardens. 


native  of  N.  California,  Oregon  ke.,  being 
massive  and  pyramidal  in  outline  with 
eloee  tiers  of  rather  stiff  horizontally 
spreading,  or  drooping  branches.  It 
attains  a  height  of  about  800  ft.  with  a 
tmnk  6  ft.  in  diameter  in  a  wild  state. 
The  young  shoots  are  usually  smooth 
and  flexuoUB,  olive-brovm  in  colour,  with 
spreading  blunt  linear  leaves  lJ-2  in. 
long,  in  two  or  more  rows,  and  with  a 
prominent  midrib  beneath.  The  colour 
varies  a  good  deal,  but  the  prevailing 
tint  is  olive-green  above  and  silvery  white 
beneath.  The  beautiful  rich  chestnut- 
brown  cones  are  borne  in  whorls  near  the 
ends  of  the  shoots  and  are  oblong,  8  iu. 
long,  and  bluntly  conical  in  shape. 

Many  if  not  most  of  the  plants  grown 

A.  latiocarpa 
wiana,  and  the  pi 
irtonnana  also  be 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

A.  aueni6ca  (A.  eampylocarya ;  Picea 
magnifioa),  —  A  stately  tree  native    of 


N.  California  where  it  grows  300-350  ft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  B-10  ft.  in  diameter, 
at  6000-8000  ft.  elevation.  It  has  tiers 
or  whorls  of  horiEontally  spreading 
branches,  the  twigs  of  whion  are  thickly 
olothedwith  linear  oUve-green  leaves  1-2 
in.  long,  glancous  above  when  young,  and 
with  2  silvery  stripes  beneaUi.  Cones 
8-7  in.  long,  about  8  in.  broad,  oblons, 
cylindrical,  and  very  flat  or  blunt  at  eacn 
end. 

CuUu/re  de,  as  above. 

A.  Harieai. — A  native  of  the  mountains 
of  Japan,  where  it  grows  in  shallow  peat  on 
volcanic  debris  at  6000-7000  ft  elevation, 
and  forms  a  tall  pyramidal  tree  with 
SbYUiK  spreading  branohes,  the  lower  ones 
slightly  bent  down,  bnt  turned  np  at  the 
ends,  Uie  younger  ones  being  covered  with 
a  brownish  hairy  epidermis.  Leaves  about 
1  in.  long,  blunt,  linear,  tapering  into  a 
veaj  short  twisted  elalk,  dark  green  above, 
rather  glaucous  beneath,  and  arranged 
more  or  lees  irregularly  in  four  rows. 
Cones  8-5  in.  long,  erect,  oblong  oylin- 
drieal,  of  a  dull  blackish-purple. 

Culture  de.  aa  above.  Thia  epeoief 
was  introduced  about  twenty  years  ago 
and  is  still  veiv  Uttle  known.  It  seems 
to  be  qnite  hardy. 

A.  nobilia  (Picea  and  Pinui  7U>bili»). 
A  majestio  and  quick-growing  tree,  native 
of  the  Oregon  and  Califomian  mountains, 
wherewith^,  amaiilit  it  forms  extensive 
forests,  and  attains  a  height  of  200-300 
ft.,  with  a  tmnk  8-10  ft.  in  diameter.     It 


I  beautiful  oblong  cylindrical  cones 
t-v  in.  long,  erect  and  slightlv  tapering 
upwards,  are   brownish   in   colon] 


downwards.  The  i 
glauca  and  robutia  are  improvements  on 
the  already  beautihil  type,  the  variety 
robiuta  having  shorter  and  broader  cones, 
long-tailed  bracts,  and  denser  masses  of 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  is  a  free- 
growing  species  and  enjoys  a  rich  loam 
in  situations  sheltered  from  bleak  north 
and  east  winds.  At  Birr  Castle,  Eittg's 
Co.,  the  seat  of  Barl  Bosse,  there  is  a 
splendid  tree  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
w  ft.  high,  and  is  now  probably  over 
90  ft.    At  Coul  House,  Boss-shire',  there 
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is  kIm  t>  fine  Bpeohaea  about  70  yurs 

old  aod  about  80  feet  high. 


A.  nordnuumiaiut  (Ptcea  nordman- 
niana). — Nordmann't  Fir.— A  etatelyand 
ombmenta]  tree,  native  of  the  Crimea  and 
CaucMUs,  where  it  reaohes  a  height  of 
60-100  ft  It  has  A  graceful  and  regular 
outline  and  massen  of  rich  gloesy  green 
Btiffieh  flat  linear  leaves  about  1  in.  long, 
more  or  leaa  spreading  in  two  rows  owing 
to  a  half  twist  at  the  base.  The  erect 
oones  4-6  in.  long  are  shortly  Btalked, 
alightly  ovoid  in  shape,  and  have  large 
leathery  three-lobed  firinged  bracts,  pro- 
jecting much  beyond  the  scales. 

Culture  tic.  as  above.  Nordmann's 
Fir  when  grown  as  a  lawn  or  park  tree 
is  difBonlt  to  aurpase  among  the  Conifer 
family.  It  flonrishea  in  stiff  peaty  loam 
with  plenty  of  vegetable  matter,  and 
on  light  gravelly  soile.  It  ie  ezaeUent 
for  planting  on  declivities  near  water, 
and  will  thrive  very  often  where  other 
Gonunon  Silver  Firs  (A.  pecUnatdf  and 
even  the  Larch  become  injnred.  For 
ornamental  gardeniog  purpoees,  however, 
it  is  best  to  plant  it  in  the  most  &vour- 
able  sitoations.  At  f  oltalloch,  in  Argyll- 
shire, ^ere  is  a  vigorous  tree  which  a  lew 
years  ago  was  TO  ft.  high,  and  there  are 
several  fine  specimens  of  smaller  dimen- 
sioua  scattered  thioughont  the  kingdom. 

A.  nnmidka  {A.  babor»itnt) . — A  native 
of  N.  Africa,  where  it  is  found  with  the 
Atlas  Cedar  at  elevations  between  4000 
and  6000  ft.,  and  attains  a  height  of 
40-60  ft.  It  has  a  graoefal  outline,  and 
masses  of  dark  green  linear  leaves  ^1  in. 
long,  silver3r  white  beneath.  The  erect 
eylmdrioal  ctmes  6-8  in.  long  are  usually 
borne  in  oluHters  of  4  or  B,  having  kidney- 
shewed  greyish-brown  scales  enclosing  a 
thin  dry  and  shrivelled  bract. 

CtUture  lie.  as  above. 

A.  pectinata  {A.  alba ;  A.  excelia ;  A. 
Picea  ;  A.  vulgaria ;  A.  tamfoUa  ;  Picea 
and  Pmua  peeti/naUt;  Pinut  Abiet ; 
Pieea  Abiee). — This  handsome  tree  is  the 
Common  Silver  Fir  of  the  mountains  of 
Central  and  B.  Europe,  and  reaches  a 
height  of  60-100  ft.  It  hae  blunt  flat 
linear  leaves  j-1  in.  long,  shining , green 
above,  with  two  silvery  stripes  beneath  on 
each  side  of  the  midrib,  and  generally  ar- 
ranged in  two  rows.  The  erect  cylindri- 
cal cones  are  6-8  in.  long,  deep  brown 
when  ripe. 


There  are  many  taraa  of  the  Coaaaiai 
Silver  Fir  mentioned  in  catalogues,  the 
chief  being  oureo,  eolu7jmtmt,faiUguila, 
bTeoifoUa.,  pijramidaU*,  itrieta,  toriiu>ta, 
variegata  ic, — names  wbioh  convey  an 
idea  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  variety. 

Culture  de.  as  above.  The  Common 
Silver  Fir  grows  well  in  almost  all  parte 
of  the  British  IslandB,  and  as  a  timber 
tree  it  is  also  well  worth  cultivation. 
There  ore  many  fine  specimens  in  gar- 
dens, bat  those  at  Carton,  Kildare,  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  at 
BoBsdhu,  Dumbartonshire,  both  of  which 
in  1891  were  over  110  ft.,  may  be  quoted 
as  exceptionally  fine.  The  tree  at  Roes- 
dhu  is  about  117  years  old. 

A-  Pinaapo  (Picea  Pmtapo], — SpaitUk 
Silver  Fir.— A  fine  Spanish  Conifer  6Q-ttt 
ft.  high,  with  a  very  regular  and  symmetri- 
cal habit,  and  linear  roundish  bright  green 
leaves,  about  i  in.  long,  faintly  striped 
with  silvery  white  on  the  inner  sorftca. 
The  sesBtle  ovoid  or  oblong  cones  are 
4-6  in.  long  and  about  2  in.  wide,  with 
brood  rounded  scales  concealing  the  short 
bracts-  There  are  varieties  coDed  Ham- 
mimdi  and  gtauca. 

Culture  dc  as  above. 

A.  religfiosa  {A.  hirleUa;  Picea  reH- 
giota). — A  beautiful  speciea  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Mexico  at  an  elevatian  of 
9OO0  ft.,  where  it  forms  a  fine  tree  about 
150  ft.  high.  It  has  linear  aonte  lewvea 
about  Ij  in.  long,  and  roundieh  ovoid 
cones  about  8  in.  long. 

Culture  Se.  as  above.  This  species  is 
not  generally  coltivated,  as  it  is  renrded 
BB  being  too  tender  fbrthe  British  Tnl|»fiilT, 
At  Fota  Island,  Cork,  however,  there  ia  ft 
lovely  tree  which  flourishes  and  is  quite 
hardy  there  in  an  open  situation  is  light 
loamy  soiL    In  1891  it  vrae  BO  ft.  hi^ 


'k  native  of  Japao 
and  the  Island  of  Sochalin,  where  it  fbrms 
a  tall  pyramidal  tree  about  160  ft.  high, 
with  rigid,  linear,  blunt  leaves,  1  in.  or 
more  long,  arranged  in  mmy  rows  and 
twisted  to  one  side.  The  erect  cylindrical 
cones  are  about  9  in.  long  and  1  in.  wide, 
rounded  at  the  apex,  and  having  trans- 
versely oblong  kidney-shaped  soolee  with 
infleied  toothed  edges,  and  projecting 
obovate  serrulate  bracts  ending  in  a  re- 
flexed  angular  point. 

Culture  do.  as  above.     It  is  nqt  yet 
well  known,  but  aeems  to  be  qoite  haray. 
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L.ARIX      lOOS 


A.  ■ill»rkx(jl.  Pu!hla;  Piem  Piehta). 
A  tuttiTe  of  N.  tad.  £.  Buuia,  with 
itA  green  leavM,  silveiy  white  beneath. 
This  U  a  Tery  Blow-growing  speoles,  and 
it  takes  ytan  to  obtain  ■  really  good 
spedmea  in  this  country. 

Cnltttre  rfc.  as  above. 

A.  Veitcbi  id.  Bichlari ;  A.  tuphro- 
UpU ;  Pieea  Veilchi ;  Pinu*  ttUnolepU). 
A  beautifnl  Japanese  tree  attaining  a 
hei^t  of  130-140  ft.  in  a  wild  state  at 
etevations  between  6000  and  7000  ft. 
The  leaves  are  crowded  and  spreading  in 
two  rows,  \-\  in.  long,  flat,  Unear,  glau- 
cous above,  silvery  beneath.  The  erect 
somewhat  cylindrical  oones,  2-8  in.  long 
and  about  1  in.  wide,  are  purple -brown, 
with  kidney-shaped  seales  enclosing  a 
short  wedge -shaped  braoL 

OuUure  ic.  aa  above.  Although  first 
introduced  forty  yean  ago,  and  again 
twenty  years  ago,  it  is  still  not  laigely 

A.  wcbUana  (A,  etnloUnn*;  Pieea 
uubbiana). — A  handsome  pyramidal  tree 
foand  on  the  eastern  Himalayas  at  eleva- 
tions between  9000  and  1S,000  tt.  and 
growing  80-90  ft.  high.  Its  numerous  hori- 
sontally  spreading  branches  are  much 
divided  and  densely  clothed  with  beau- 
tiful light  green  linear  leaves  about  1-3} 
in.   long,  silvery    beneath.      The     deep 

fiurple  <wl)ndrioal  cones  are  ft-7  in. 
ong  and  3  in.  oc  more  broad,  with 
roundish  kidney-shaped  scales  and  ob- 
long pointed  bracts. 

liie  variety  Piniirou' (otherwiae  known 
as  Abitt,  Picea,  and  Pinitt  Pindrow)b%a 
longer  and  more  sharply  toothed  leaves 
and  smaller  cones.  There  are  speoimens 
of  the  type  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
varying  from  SO  to  80  ft.  high. 

Culture  dc.  as  above. 

PSBUDOLARIX  (Ooldbh,  Falbb  or 
Crinksb  Lakcb). — A  genus  containing 
only  one  qieeies : — 

>.  KM^eri  {P.  Forlunei;  Abie*, 
Larix  and  Pinut  KttmpfeT€).—k  hi^y 
ornamental  tree  native  of  China,  where  it 
reaches  a  heigfal  of  190-180  ft.,  and  haa 
branches  like  those  of  the  Common  Larob- 
The  leaves  are  In  bundles  on  the  fhll- 
grown  branches,  bnt  scattered  on  the 
^oung  shoota,  linear  lance-shaped,  lj-2t 
m.  long,  beautihl  bright  green  whan 
young,  turning  to  golden -yellow  in 
anttimn — hence    the    popular    name    of 


Qolden  Iiarch.  The  drooping  oones  are 
about  8  in.  long  and  Sj  in.  wide  near  the 
base,  tapering  opwarda,  with   deciduous 

Cnlttire  and  Projingaiion.  —  The 
Oolden  Larch  is  perfectly  hardy  and  suc- 
ceeds on  a  gravelly  loam.  It  is  the  only 
golden-leaved  Conifer  that  loses  its  foliage, 
and  even  in  a  leafless  state  the  jellowi^- 
{jreen  or  golden-brown  of  the  yoong  shoots 
IB  very  effective  and  beautinil.  It  may 
be  inereas«d  by  seeds  sown  when  ripe  in 
cold  frames  and  transplanted  when  the 
seedlings  are  3  or  6  years  old. 

LARIX  (Labch).— A  genus  of  orna- 
mental trees  withlong  shoota  and  sMltsred 
or  tufted  linear  leaves,  which  fall  in 
winter.  Flowers  monoecious,  the  male 
catkins  in  e^-shapad  short  spikes,  the 
female  ones  erect,  solltaty,  ovate  and 
much  longer  than  the  males.  Cones 
small,  bluntly  ovoid  or  somewhat  oylin- 
drioal,  and  oonueting  of  a  few  woody 
persistent  soales.  Seeds  winged,  very 
smalL  Seed  leaves  0-8,  8-oomered  or 
flat. 

Cultwft  and  Propagalion.  —  The 
culture  and  propagation  of  the  Larch 
follow  the  same  Imes  aa  laid  down  for  the 
Pines  (p.  990).  In  spiing  time,  when  the 
new  leaves  are  developing,  they  are  very 
effective  objects  in  the  landsci^w  on 
account  of  the  beautifnl  fresh  green  colour 
of  the  foliage  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
brown  and  greyish  trunks. 

L.  europMi  [L.  deeidun  ;  L.  exceUa ; 
L.pyramidnlu ;  Pinut  Larix). — Common 
Larch.-^k.  weU-known  European  tree, 
80-100  ft.  hl^,  with  horizontallj-  spread- 
ing branohes  and  soft,  bluntly  linear  brldit 
green  leaves  in  spring,  gradually  assonmig 
a  more  sombre  hue.  Cones  erect,  about 
1  in.  long,  oblong  ovoid,  ripening  late  in 
antomn  and  remaining  a  long  time  on  the 
trees. 

CultnrfandPnypagation. — The  Larch 
is  for  more  volualilo  as  a  timber  tr^e 
than  as  an  ornamental  plant  for  the  park 
or  garden.  Judioionsly  mixed  with  other 
trees,  eapeolally  evergreens,  it  serves  as  a 
contrast  in  early  spring  with  its  bright 
foliage,  and  in  winter  with  its  We 
branches.  The  Larch  grows  naturally  at 
high  altitudes  on  the  Alps  and  mountains 
of  N.  Enrope  in  a  pure  atmosphere,  with 
plenty  of  sunshine,  and  although  it  tikes 
plenty  of  moisture  the  drainage  at  the 
roots  must  be    perfect.    After  its    long 
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winter  sleep,  the  bronohes  qnlekly  burst 
fi)rth  into  leiBf  in  earl;  Bpring,  Eoid  are 
often  itijnred  by  the  frosts  at  t^at  period. 
Of  late  years  plantations  of  Larahes  have 
suffered  a  good  Aeel  from  the  ravages  of  a 
disease  or  canker  doe  to  the  parasitism  of 
amimite  fungns  oaUedPesi^a  Willkotitmi, 
which  qpreads  rapidly  onoe  it  has  taken  a 
hold.  Too  mnch  moisture,  bad  drainage, 
and  Bpring  frosts  render  the  trees  more 
liable  to  atlaok,  and  favour  the  growth 
of  the  frmgiu.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  the  Common  Larch,  pend^ila  with  a 
drooping  habit  being  beat  known.  The 
variety  tibiriea  seems  to  have  a  more 
robust  oonstitution  than  the  ordinary 
variety. 

L.  leptolepis  {L.japoniea;  Abiet  lepfo- 
lepU). — A  beantifa]  Japanese  Larch,  about 
40  ft.  high  bat  often  becoming  a  mere 
shrub  about  2  ft.  high  at  great  elevations 
on  the  Japanese  tnonntoins.  The  smooth 
ronnd  brtmohes  radiate  regularly  from  the 
trunk,  and  have  slender  drooping  twigs 
clothed  with  blunt  linear  leaves  j-l  j  in. 
lor^.  Cones  bluntly  ovoid  rounded,  with 
numerous  thin  flat  greyish-farown  scales. 
The  seeds  are  shed  natorally,  Imt  the 
oones  remain  on  the  trees  for  years. 

In  its  young  state  this  Lareh  is  very 
beantdfol,  and  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  it  is  not  really  a  form  of  the 
Golden  Larch — PteudolaTtx  Kmmpferi. 
The  specimens  of  both  are  still  few  and 
tar  between. 

Culturt  tie.  as  above. 


is  {L.  amerieatia  breeifo- 
Ha ;  Pinui  Nutlalli). — A  noble  pyramidal 
tree,  native  of  N.W.  Amerioa,  where  on 
the  moist  mountain  slopes  at  an  elevation 
between  2C00  and  6000  ft.  it  reaches  a 
height  of  100-150  ft.  with  a  trunk  8~S  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  is  known  as  the  ■  Great 
Western  Larch.'  The  lower  branches  are 
horizontal  and  slightly  decumbent,  the 
upper  ones  ascending.  The  leaves  are 
produced  in  bundles  or  clusters  of  14-20, 
erectly  spreading,  stif^  linear,  pale  green, 
j-j  in.  long.  The  solitary  erect  ovoid 
elliptic  cones  ore  1-lf  in.  long,  with 
roundish  loosely  imbricated  scales,  cover- 
ing a  smaUer  bract  with  a  long  protruding 
awl -shaped  point. 

The  bark  of  young  trees  is  thin,  sooly, 
dark  grey  or  brown,  changing  to  bright 
cinnamon -red  when  old. 

Cvliure  <fc.  as  above. 


L.  pendula  [L.  wiii«rieama ;  Pinut  mi- 
eroearpa ;  P.  pendauia  &c). — Amerxctea 
Black  Lareh,  Tamariiek,  or  Haelcmalaei. 
A  slender,  graceful  tree  native  of  the 
United  States,  where  in  moist  uplands  or 
cold  wet  swamps  it  reaches  a  height  of 
SO-100  ft.,  with  a  trunk  2-S  ft.  in  diameter. 
Its  branches  spread  horizontally,  and  the 
twigs  are  olotned  with  shorter  and  more 
slender  leaves  than  those  of  the  Common 
Larch,  and  the  brownish  ovoid  oones  ue 


CONIFEBS  CBBFUL  FOK  VAKEOUB  PDBPOSBS 
As  it  would  no  doubt  be  found  impiso- 
tioable  in  most  cases,  even  in  the  la^nt 
gardens,  to  grow  anything  like  the  number 
of  Conifers  described  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  the  following  list  of  the  best  spedaa 
selected  for  various  purposes  may  be  found 
useM.  The  nnmbers  after  the  names 
indicate  the  p&ges  at  which  the  plant  will 
be  found  desorioed. 

I.  A  adeci  li»t  of  the  b«tt  Conifert  for 
park*,   largt    ga/rAen»,    and  pltaturt 
groundt 
Abies  amabilia,  p.  1001. 

brachypbylla,  p.  1003. 
cephalonica,  p.  1002. 
conoolor,  p.  1O02. 
erandis,  p.  1008. 
lowiana,  p.  lOOS. 
magnifica,  p.  1008. 
nobilis,  p.  1008. 
nordmanniana,  p.  1004. 
nnmidica,  p.  1004. 
pectinata,  p.  1004. 
Pinsapo,  p.  1004. 
webbiana,  p.  1006. 
Araiucaria  imbricata,  p.  989. 
Cedrus  atlantica,  p.  99S. 

„  „         glanca,  p.  995. 

„      Deodara,  p.  995. 
„      Libani,  p.  996. 
Cryptomeria  japonica,  p.  9B2. 

„  „        elegans,  p.  982. 

CupreBBUs  Lawsoniana,  and  vara.,  p.  07S. 
„         raaorocarpa,  p.  979. 
„  nootkateneis,  p.  079. 

„         obtuaa,  and  vara.,  p.  979. 
„         pisifeia,  and  vara.,  p.  979. 
„         tbyoides,  p.  960, 
Ginkgo  biloba,  p.  967. 
JuniperuB  ohineniis,  and  vara.,  p.  980. 
„         Oxycednia,  p.  981. 
„         recurva,  p.  981. 
„         virginiana,  and  vara.,  p.  983. 
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Idrix  enropBft,  p.  lOOS. 
„     leptolepia,  p.  1006. 
„      pendulft,  p.  1006. 
liboosdruB  deonrrens,  p.  976. 
Fioea  Manenras,  p.  996. 
„     aibft,  p.  997. 
„     aleockuuu,  p.  967. 

£)i]cnliiuiiD],  p.  967. 
„     exMlsa,  Mid  vara.,  p.  99'i 
„     HwindB,  p.  997. 
„     nigiki  p.  968. 
„     arienhjii,  p.  968. 
polite,  p.  9ea 
ptmeeiiB  kImiMi  p.  i 

-:t.C :-   _   aaa 


H  ntcueaBn,  p.  vbo. 
PlniiB  bimkriwm,  p.  660. 
„  Cembi»,  p.  990. 
„  contorte,  p.  991. 
„  CoDlteri,  p.  991. 
■  „  exoelu,  p.  691. 
„  infli^s,  p.  861. 
„  Lanoio,  p.  692. 
„  „        nigrioftnB,  p.  992. 

„     montBDa,  p.  992. 
„      montieolA,  p.  998. 
„     Peuke,  p.  698. 
„     pondeitwa,  p.  994. 
„      HtbiniAnB,  p.  994. 
„     StrobuB,  p.  994. 
„     eyiveatris,  p.  995. 
FramnopitjB  elegeoiB,  p.  9B8. 
PHGadolaiix  Esmpferi,  p.  1005. 
PMudoteuga  DouKlaai,  p.  1000. 
SoiadopitjB  vertiaillfLta,  p.  989. 
Sequoia  gigantea,  p.  664. 

„       sempervirene,  p.  664. 
Taxodiom  distichum,  p.  68S. 
Taxiu  baooate,  and  vara.,  p.  666. 
Thuya  dolabtata,  p.  970. 
gigaotea,  p.  976. 
oooideDtalia,  p.  976. 
onentalii,  p.  676. 
„      plioate,  p.  976. 
„      worTeana,  p.  977. 
Tanga  canadensis,  p.  999. 
mertensiana,  p.  999. 
pattoniana,  p.  1000. 

II.  A  leUet  lilt  of  the  hetl  Conifert  for 

roeie  garden* 
Cryplcoaeria  japoniea  nana,  p.  982. 
Cnpreuiu  Lawfoniana  nana,  p.  978. 

„  nootkatenai*,  p.  976. 

„         obtnaa  nana,  p.  979. 

„        piaifera,  p.  979. 

„        thjoides,  p.  98a 
Jnniperaa  oommnnis,  p.  9B0. 

„  „         japoniea,  p.  980. 


Jnnipenu  reonrva,  p.  961. 

„  „         sqnamata,  p.  981. 

„         Sabina,  p.  681. 
„  „         proatrata,  p.  682. 

„  „        variegate,  p.  682. 

Fioea  exeelaa  olanbrasfliHana,  p.  997. 
„  „       pnmila  glanoa,  p.  997. 

„       pjgnuea,  p.  697. 
Pinna  Laiioio  pjgmea,  p.  992, 


„      Strobns  nana,  p.  994. 
„      aylvestria  pygmtea,  p.  966. 
Taxus  baooata  ana  dwarf  vara.,  p.  986. 
Thuya  dolabrata,  p.  976. 

„      dooidentelia  EUwangeiiana,  p.  676. 
„      orientalis  anrea,  p.  976. 

III.  A  lilt  of  ifcfl  belt  Concert  for  wind 
breaks 

Abies  noidnuuuiiana,  p.  1004. 

„     pectinate,  p.  1004. 
Capreaana  lawaoniana,  p.  978. 

„         nootkatenaia,  p.  979. 
Larix  enroptea  sibirioa,  p.  1006. 
Fioea  exoelaa,  p.  997. 
Pinos  Cembra,  p.  990. 

„     Iiarioio,  p.  992. 

„  „      nigricans,  p.  693. 

„  Pinaster,  p.  908. 
Tains  baocate,  p.  986. 
Thuya  gigantea,  p.  976. 

„       ooeidentalia,  p.  976. 
Tanga  eanadensia,  p.  999. 

IV.  A  Utt  of  the  be*t  Cimifert  for 
ei^oted  ponHont  fi«ar  the  »ea 


i,  p.  1004. 
„      pectinate,  p.  10O4. 
CnpreaaoB  maorooarpa,  p.  979. 
Pinna  insignia,  p,  991. 
„     Lancio,  p.  992. 

nigricans,  p.  962. 


„     aylvaatria,  p.  06S. 
Seqnoia  sempervirens,  p.  684. 

T.  Select  Uel  of  variegated  and 
decorative  foUaged  Conifer* 
Abies  nobllis  glanca,  p.  1008. 
Cnpreasas  Lawsoniana  lutea,  p.  676. 

n  K  idbo-variegata,  p.  979. 

„  „  aoreo-Tatiegata,  p.  979. 

„         obtnsa  anrea,  p.  679. 

„         pisifeia  plnmosa  anrea,  p.  970. 
Jonipems  ohinuuia  anrea,  p.  680. 
Picea  pnogena  glaaca,  p.  668. 
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pMudotgngib  Douglan  Stfuri,  p.  1001.  CnpNBaiu  Uwsoniaaft,  p.  078. 

Taxna  baooata  fttirei^  p.  086.  „         maanMavpfc,  p.  979. 

„             „       fikStigiata  argentea,  p.  986.  Larix  enropffia,  p.  1006. 

„            „            „         auraa,  p.  986.  Picea  exoeba,  p.  067. 

Tbnya  dolabrata  variegata,  p.  976.  „     sitohensis,  p.  998. 

„     o«eidentalu  aotea,  p.  979.  Pinoe  Cembra,  p.  990. 

„      orientalie  el^antiwiiiia,  p.  977. 

„  „         anrea,  p.  977. 


VI.  A  list  of  the  moti  vabiaAle  Conifer. 

for  timber  treet,  woodi,  andforetta 
Abies  grandis,  p.  10O8. 


.  P-  Wl. 
Ziariaio,  p.  903. 

„        nigiioBiiB,  p. 
montioda,  p.  99S. 
StroboB.  p.  994. 
Bylveatria,  p.  996. 


lobilie,  p.  lOOe.  PMndotsnga  Boue^asi,  p.  1000. 

„     nOTdraanniana,  p.  1004.  8«qaoia  lempervueni,  p.  984. 

„      peetinata,  p.  1004.  Thuya  gigantea,  p.  976. 

Cedrns  atlantica,  p.  996.  Tmiga  marteiiBiana,  p.  999. 

CXXXI.    FILICES-Fem  Order 

This  beautiful  group  of  plaoM,  in  conjuuction  with  UoHnes,  Liehens,  Fungi 
(inoluding  MusbroomB),  is  placed  in  the  'Itowerleu'  or  '  orTptogamio '  diTisioD  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  chiefly  because  the  plants  belonging  to  it  ant  destitute  of  what  an 
oommonly  known  as  flowen  having  sttunena  aud  pietila,  as  in  all  the  plants,  deaeribsd 
in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  work. 

The  FemB  or  FiJiees  proper  are  nsnally  herbaoeous  or  shrubby  plants,  sometimes 
attaining  the  dimensions  of  trees  in  tropioal  countries  and  parts  of  the  South  tempente 
hemisphere.  They  have  either  fibrous  roots  or  creeping  rhizomes.  The  leaves  ace 
usually  called  '  fronds,'  and  are  tufted  or  alternate,  simple  or  more  or  less  divided,  and 
usually  circinate,  or  curled  inwards  from  the  apex  like  a  crosier,  when  first  developing, 
except  in  the  Adder's  Tongue  Ferns  (Op&to^bMtum)  and  the  Moonworts  [Botryehium}, 
in.whioh  they  are  straight  The  stalk  of  the  frond  is  called  a  '  stipes,'  and  the  midrib 
a  '  raohis.'  There  are  no  flowers  as  usually  understood,  but  what  is  usually  oalled 
the  '  fructification '  takes  their  place,  and  consists  of  minute  helmet-!ike  capsules,  borne 
in  clusters,  calked  '  son,'  on  the  under  edge  or  surface  of  the  fronds,  or  sometimes  on 
separate  fronds,  as  in  Ophioglouitnh  Bobrychium,  and  Ormimda.  I^e  clusters  of  soti 
vary  in  shape  and  size,  being  sometimes  round  and  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  bead, 
and  Bometimn  in  long  streaks  on  the  under  surface  or  edges,  but  always  of  a  golden 
or  brownish  colour.  Sometimes  they  are  covered  with  a  membranous  coat  called  an 
■involucre'  or  'indusium,'  roundish  as  in  the  Friokly  Shield  Fern  (AMpieUum 
ocnteatuin),  kidney -shifted  as  in  the  Male  Fern  (Nephrodimn  FHix-Ua*),  oblong  ae  in 
the  Spleenworts  (AtpUnimn,)  and  Hart's  Tongue  {Scolopendrium),  but  often  they  ar« 
quite  naked  as  in  the  Polypodinms,  or  borne  in  little  cups,  as  in  the  Eillamey  Fern 
(Triehomaaet)  and  the  Tunbridge  Fern  (H^rMiwphyUvm).  The  capsules,  or 
'  sporangia '  as  they  are  termed,  are  either  stalked  or  sessile,  and  each  one  oontuna  a 
number  of  microscopic  seed-like  bodies  known  aa  '  spores.'  These  spores  are  populMrly 
called  seeds,  but  their  taneti«ns  partake  more  of  the  ohanoter  of  tiie  stamwaa  and 
pistils  in  ordinary  flowers. 

Bepkoductioh  of  Febhb' 

When  the  spores  or  '  seeds '  are  set  free  by  the  bursting  of  the  e^sules  and  fall  on 
to  a  damp  surface  in  a  suitable  temperature,  they  very  soon  germinate.  Ur.  Britten 
says :  '  The  result  is — not  a  young  ascending  plant  and  desoending  roola,  as  in  fiowMJng 
plants — but  a  very  small  gi«en  body  which  lies  flat  on  the  ground  and  sends  out 
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delicate  rootlet*  £nim  iM  under  aide.'  This  is  known  as  the  'prothftllua'  or 
'  pFotbaUium.'  On  it  nie  produced  minute  bodies  wbiob  pnutically  correspond  to  the 
stamens  and  pistils  in  floweiing  plants,  and  are  known  as  'antheridia' and 'arohe- 
gonia '  respectively.  The  autheridia,  or  male  organs,  when  ripe  burst,  &nd  sat  bee  a 
number  of  rurally  twisted  moving  bodies  called  '  spermatozoidB '  or  '  antherosoids,' 
the  funotiim  ol  which  oonesponds  to  that  of  an  oidinar;  pollen  gnin.  The  '  arche- 
gonia,'  or  fMuale  organs,  are  bottle-sh^Md  and  oorrespond  to  the  ovar;  of  flowering 
ptaota.  Eaeh  one  oontsins  a  minnte  oell,  called  the'oospfaere,' at  the  base.  When 
one  of  the  spiratl j  twisted  '  antheroEoids '  pasBes  down  the  open  neok  of  the  arche- 
goninni  and  mingles  with  the  oosphsrs,  fertilisation  has  taken  plaae,  and  the  result, 
called  an  'ooHpote,'  now  practically  corresponda  to  an  ordinary  seed,  as  from  it  the 
young  Fern  plant  springs. 


PsoPAOATioK  or  Fkiok 
Nearly  all  Feme  are  easily  inoreaeed 
from  spares,  but  a  goodly  number  may 
also  be  multiplied  by  mvision  of  the 
,  crowns,  and  by  means  of  small  plastlets 
or  bulbils  which  are  developed  on  the 
trends.  The  spores  are  sown  eiaotly  as  if 
they  were  ordinary  seeds,  but  being  very 
minute  great  care  must  be  exercised  Co 
BOW  then:!  over  the  Enirfaoe  of  the  soil  as 
thinly  and  evenly  as  possible.  As  most 
soils  contain  the  seeds  of  wee^  which  ore 
apt  to  germinate  more  quickly  than  the 
Fern  spores  and  thus  choke  the  latter,  it 
is  usual  to  sterilise  the  soil  in  some  way. 
Baking  the  soil  is  often  practisad,  but  this 
always  has  the  disadvantage  of  taking 
time,  ia  often  Inconvenient,  and  the 
organic  subatanoes  or  gases  in  it  ore 
driven  off  into  the  atmosphere,  leaving  it 

Eirer  in  plant  food.  A  simple  method  of 
ling  the  seeds  of  weeds,  fungi  Ik.  in 
ttie  BoiJ  is  to  pour  boiling  water  over  it 
after  it  has  been  prepared  for  therec^itlon 
of  the  spores.  When  cold  the  spores  may 
be  sown  as  recommended,  but  should  not 
be  covered  with  soil.  A  sheet  of  glass 
placed  over  the  pot  or  pan  in  which  they 
are  sown  will  ^ord  jirotection  and  pre. 
vent  ^niok  evaporation  from  the  soil. 
Watermg  the  spore-pots  overhead  is  not 
to  be  recommended,  as  they  are  apt  to 
be  either  washed  out  altogether  with  the 
water  or  into  a  heap  at  one  side.  A  good 
plan  ia  to  stand  the  pots 


A  layer  ot  moss  or  fibrous  matter  is  placed 
over  the  crocks  to  prevent  the  finer  soil 
being  washed  in  among  them,  and  in  this 
way  perfect  drainage  is  secured.  The 
finer  soil,  oonsisting  of  sharp  sand,  loam, 
and  peat,  is  then  placed  over  this  to  within 
about  i  in.  of  the  rim,  perhaps  a  Uttle 
more.  The  surface  on  which  Ute  spores 
are  to  be  sown  should  be  quite  level  and 
very  fine,  althoneh  many  prefer  a  rough 
surface  with  little  [rieees  of  burned  Iniok 
strewn  over  it. 

The  spores  ot  some  Ferns  germinate 
quickly,  others  more  slowly,  as  with  the 
seeds  of  different  flowering  plants.  If 
always  kept  damp  as  reoommended  and  in 
a  suitable  temperature,  the  surface  of  the 
soil  after  a  short  time  beoMues  covered 
with  masses  of  deep  green  troualnsent 
scales  which  look  like  mosaes  or  lichens. 
These  scales  are  really  the  'prottiallia' 
referred  to  above.  On  the  under  surface 
among  the  deUcale  rootlets  (or  rhtzoida) 
the  antheridia  and  orohegonia  are  being 
developed,  and  in  due  oouras  fertilisation 
of  the  ooapheres  by  the  aatheroaoada  takea 
place.  Ilie  oospore  thus  formed  then 
germinates  and  from  it  is  produced  the 
first  delicate  Fern-leaf  or  frond  which 
l^hea  its  way  op  between  the  proth&llia. 
Whrai  the  whole  snt&oe  is  covered  with 
■mall  fronds  the  young  Fema  may  then  be 
pricked  out  about  1  in.  apart  into  otiier 
pots  or  pana  prepared  with  similar  soil 
and  good  but  not  so  elaborate  drainage 
«a  before.    Until  the  yoong  plants  get 


water  so  that  the  soil  will  absorb  moisture  established  1^^  must  be  kept  rather  cloae, 

in  this  way  by  c^illary  attraction.    The  and  alway  moist.    After  a  time,  as  they 

pots  or  pans  in  which  Fern  snores  are  bepn  to  grow  and  fill  up,  more  air  may  be 

sown  shoold  be  exceptionally  well  drained,  given,  and   In  a  few   montiia,   aoeording 

Pota  are  on  the  whole  preferable  to  pons,  to  siiie  and  vigonr,  each  plant  or  two  or 

A  small  pot  may  be  hiverted  inside  the  three  together  may  be  placed  in  separate 

OTM  used — nsnallyaS  in. pot — andaromid  pots,  and  grown  on  in  the  same  way  as  ac 

and  over  it  are  placed  broken  '  crocks '  or  ordinary  flowering  plant,  except  that  most 

pieces  of  pot,  to  within  2-8  in.  ot  tiie  rim.  Fema  prefer  shade  to  bright  soDshine. 

8t 
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This  is  briefly  the  way  in  which  both 
hothouse  and  h^dy  Ferns  are  raised  from 
'  seed.'  The  hardy  Ferns  with  which  this 
work  is  chiefly  ooncemed  may  be  raised  in 
acold  frame,  and  many  of  them  reproduce 
themselves  readily  out  of  doors  without 
any  artificial  aid.  When  the  spores  are 
ripe  they  are  blown  about  by  the  wind  into 
nooks  BJid  crannies,  and  there  germinate 
and  prodnoe  plants  in  due  course. 

Some  of  the  rarer  and  more  delicate 
kinds,  however,  are  best  sown  carefully, 
and  pricked  out  as  advised.  The  spores 
should  never  be  allowed  to  get  thoroughly 
ripe  on  the  fronds  before  gathering,  o&er- 
wise  they  may  be  lost  altogether.  A  safe 
way  to  harvest  Fern  spores  is  to  place  the 
fronds  containing  fairly  ripened  spore- 
cases  into  white  paper  bags,  and  hang 
them  up  to  ripen.  In  a  few  days  the 
brown  spores  will  have  escaped  from  the 
spore  oases.  Looking  like  brown  flour  or 
dust  in  the  bac.  When  they  are  not  likely 
to  bo  difltorbed  or  blown  away  by  draughts 
of  air,  the  fronds  may  also  be  placed  on 
a  sheet  of  white  paper,  on  to  which  the 
spores  will  fall,  leaving  the  shape  of  the 
frond  beautifully  outlined  on  the  surfsoe. 

When  Ferns  admit  of  division  this 
operation  is  best  performed  in  spring  just  as 
the  crowns  are  atxnit  to  start  into  growth. 
If  divided  in  the  autumn  when  the  fronds 
have  withered  it  is  safer  to  shelter  the 
divided  portions  in  cold  frames  (having 
previously  potted  them  up)  until  spring. 
Some  kinds  may  be  increased  by  means 
of  the  bulbils  on  the  fronds.  These  bulbils 
are  detached  eaaily  with  the  finger  and 
thumb  when  large  enough  to  handle, 
mi  dibbled  into  pots  or  pans  of  prepared 
soil  just  deep  enough  to  prevent  them 
falling  over.  In  a  very  short  time  they 
root  and  make  good  plants.  This  is  a 
much  quicker  way  of  obtaining  strong 
plants  uan  by  spores,  but  eomparatively 
few  ferns  have  the  power  of  producing  these 
ofisets  or  bulbils. 

HTBam  Fbbhb 

Although  the  reproductive  process  in 
Feme  difiers  a  good  deal  from  that  of 
ordinary  flowering  plants  hybrids  have 
nevertheless  been  produced  between  some 
species.  But  whereas  man  can  readily 
oontrol  the  production  of  a  hybrid  in  the 
ease  of  flowering  plants  by  transferring 
the  easily  seen  pollen  from  one  species 
to  the  usually  obvious  stigma  of  another, 
it  is  all  more  or  less  a  matter  of  chance 


with  Fema.  Anyway  man  oannot  very 
well  take  a  microscopical  antheroioid 
and  ram  it  down  the  neck  of  the 
arehegonium,  so  that  he  must  leave  the 
operation  to  nature.  When  he  wishes  to 
obtain  a  hybrid  between  two  species  his 
only  chance  is  to  sow  the  spores  of  them 
together  in  the  same  pot.  Then  perchanee 
an  antherozoid^whicb  has  the  power  of 
moving  about  ixx  moisture,  hence  the 
necessity  of  water— of  one  species  may 
stray  into  the  archegoniun]  of  the  other 
species  and  fertilise  its  oosphere  at  the 
base.  The  result  would  undoubtedly  be 
a  hybrid  when  it  developed  and  would 
be  more  or  less  intermediate  in  ohsjaeter 
between  the  two  species.  Genuine  hybrid 
Ferns,  however,  are  very  rare,  although 
hundreds  of  what  may  be  called '  seminu  * 
varieties  of  the  same  common  species 
eiist,and  are  always  increasing  in  diversty. 
Just  as  in  flowermg  plants  hybrids  can 
be  obtained  only  by  closely  related  species 
or  genera,  so  with  Ferns.  The  nearer  the 
natural  relationship  between  one  species, 
variety,  or  genus  and  another,  the  more 
likelihood  of  obtaining  a  real  hybrid. 
Fkbh  'Fbbaks' 
The  ordinary  development  of  a  Fern 
as  described  above  includes  four  distinct 
stages,  namely  (1)  the  spore,  (2)  the 
protbaJlium,  (U)  sexual  action  between 
antheridia  and  archegonia,  and  (4)  the 
Fern  plants.  It  happens,  however,  that  one 
of  these  stages  may  be  altogether  missed 
in  the  development  of  the  plant- 
Sometimes  the  spore  stage  is  omitted 
altogether,  and  the  prothalhum  is  developed 
directly  on  the  fronds,  and  from  it  arises 
a  new  plant.  This  is  known  as  apo^ory, 
and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  mere 
vegetative  outgrowths  known  as  bulbils  or 
o&ets  alluded  to  before. 

Sometimes  the  sexual  process  or  fosion 
between  the  contents  of  the  antheridia 
and  archegonia  does  not  take  place,  owing 
probably  to  one  or  the  other  being  abaeni 
or  sterile ;  nevertheless  the  prothatlium 
produces  a  fern  plant  uid  skips  the  sexoal 
process.     This  is  called  apogamy. 

Instances  of  both  apoapory  and  apo- 
gamy have  been  proved  in  connection  with 
several  British  Ferns,  but  a  still  more 
remarkable  fact  has  also  been  discovered. 
Id  the  cycle  of  development,  the  Fern  plant 
itself  is  occasionally  omitted  altogether. 
Instead  of  the  prothallium  producing  a 
plant  as  in  the  usual  course,  it,  as  it  were. 
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■kipa  that  part  of  the  bu^ees,  and 
produoea  oluBters  of  sporaagia  inBtead. 
A»  the  spores,  sexual  organs,  and  plant 
have  been  in  turn  suppressed,  it  now  only 
cemainB  to  discover  an  instance  where  a 
plimt  is  produced  direct  from  the  spore^ 
omitting  the  development  of  the  protbal- 
liiim  and  sexual  organs — to  make  the 
eyele  of  Fern  freaks  complete. 

It  must  be  understood  that  these 
deviations  from  the  ordinary  routine  in 
the  development  of  a  Fern  plant  are  by 
no  means  common,  and  they  require  the 
practised  eye  of  an  enthusiastic  Fern 
grower  to  discover  them.  Why  they 
should  take  place  is  a  matter  scarcely 
eiplainabie,  but  they  are  probably  due  to 
gome  Bpecial  or  unusual  treatment  to 
which  the  plants  are  subjected. 

F1.DUOB8,  Tasbbi,lbd,  ok  Ckbbtbd 
Pernb 

The  Ferns  to  which  the«e  terms  apply 
are  bo  beautiful  and  varied  that  they 
require  special  mention.  They  are  mostly 
'  monstrous '  or  abnormal  forms,  and 
many  of  our  native  species  have  produced 
exquisite  foRUB,  which  by  cultivation  and 
selection  have  been  vastly  improved  upon. 
The  plumation,  tasselling,  or  cresting 
consists  in  the  ordinary  fronds  being 
developed  into  broad,  leafy,  or  feathery 
expansionB,  usually  acoompanied  by  par- 
tial or  total  sterility,  that  is,  the  aOBenoe 
of  spores  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  on 
the  parte  which  have  become  featnery  or 
crested 

This  '  feathering '  corresponds  roughly 
to  the  doubling  of  flowers,  and  increases 
or  decreases  under  good  or  bad  treatment, 
much  in  the  same  way.  For  instance,  a 
very  feathery  or  crestrf  Fern,  grown  in  a 
good  soil  and  a  euitable  situation,  will 
very  likely  '  revert '  to  the  original  form 
from  which  it  developed  if  placed  in  poor 
soil  and  an  unfavourable  situation.  The 
Fern-grower  must  therefore  never  be 
astonished  either  to  see  seedlings  from  a 
normal  form  develop  crested  or  feathered 
fronds,  or  any  of  the  latter  lose  their 
plumation,  according  to  circumstances 
and  treatment. 

With  a  little  intelligent  care  the  forms 
of  crested  or  abnormal  Ferns  can  be 
produced  ad  irffinitum  from  spores, 
especially  when  the  spores  of  two  or  three 
nearly  related  varieties  are  sown  together. 
Some  years  ago  I  aaw  a  form  of  Hart's 
Tongue  exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe,  in 


which  were  blended  the  oharacteristios  of 
three  or  four  varieties  on  a  single  frond — 
the  result,  as  Mr,  Lowe  afBrmed,  of  three 
or  four  antherozoids  from  as  many  difersQt 
varieties  having  fused  with  ute  single 
oosphere  of  the  archsgonium.  This  how- 
ever is  in  flat  contradiction  to  what  is 
generally  known,  and  it  seems  to  be 
perfectly  impossible  for  an  oosphere  to  be 
fertilised  with  more  than  one  antherozoid 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  With  a 
succession  of  '  crossings,'  however,  extend- 
ing over  several  years,  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  one  plant  having  the 
characters  of  several  parents — as  is  well 
known  with  Orchids  and  other  flowers. 

GuLTtv AXIOM  or  Fbbns 
Although  hardy  Ferns  have  nothing 
showy  in  tae  way  of  bright  and  beantifully 
coloured  flowers  to  attract  (he  gardener, 
they  are  nevertheless  so  beautiful,  so  rich 
in  outline,  so  varied  in  size,  and  may  be 
used  in  so  many  ways,  that  they  deserve 
every  attention  from  the  real  lover  of 
f^dening.  One  often  sees  bare  patches 
m  gardens,  where  no  ordinary  flower, 
plant,  or  shrub  will  grow  well,  which  would 
be  an  ideal  home  for  certain  hardy  Ferns. 
But  the  function  of  Ferns  is  not  altogether 
to  fill  up  spaces  where  nothing  else  will 
grow-  They  have  their  use  in  the  rockery, 
the  flower  border,  the  shrubbery,  the  dell, 
and  are  probably  better  and  more  hand- 
some mixed  with  flowers  than  grown  by 
themselves  in  a  formal  Fernery.  They 
have  (heir  likes  and  dislikes  regarding 
soil  and  situation,  shade  and  sunshine, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  peculiarities 
of  each  group  to  obtain  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  A  grouping  according  to 
their  botanical  amnities  or  according  to 
their  heights,  as  is  often  done,  is  not  to  be 
recommended.  This  results  in  monotony 
and  sameness  of  outline— the  very  things 
to  be  avoided.  Probably  the  most  artistic 
and  at  the  same  time  most  convenient 
method  in  planting  a  varied  selection  of 
Ferns  is  to  place  all  those  requiring 
the  same  cultural  treatment  together. 
Difl^crent  genera,  species,  and  varieties,  of 
varying  heights  and  forms,  will  (bus  be 
brought  in  contact  with  each  other,  and 
the  contrast  between  one  and  the  other 
will  add  an  interest  and  attractivenCBS  (o 
the  whole. 

Speaking  generally,  hardy  Ferns  love 
shade  from  the  hot  sun,  which  scorohes 
them,  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  root,  and 
8t2 
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ehelter  from  violent  winds  which  bresk 
their  fronds.  They  like  abundftnoe  of 
light,  however,  and  should  not  be  planted 
too  olosely  together,  otherwise  they  will 
be  unable  to  display  to  the  befrt  advantage 
the  graceful  outlines  of  thcor  fronds. 

While  revelling  in  moisture  both  at 
the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere,  stagnant 
moisture  in  the  soil  is  fatal  to  them 
sooner  or  later.  The  soU  should  therefore 
always  be  thoroughly  well  drained, 
although  kept  moist.  Some  kinds,  like 
the  Boyal  Fern,  grow  natorally  in  boggy 
and  marshy  situations,  and  should  have 
similai  situations  in  the  garden.  Others, 
like  some  of  the  Bpleenworts,  flourish  in 
drier  positions,  but  still  their  roots  are 
usually  found  buried  in  moist  crannies. 
When  planted  in  the  rock  garden,  par- 
ticular attention  should  be  given  to  the 
plants  in  hot  weather,  and  frequent  soak- 
inca  of  water  at '  early  mom  or  dewy  eve ' 
will  keep  them  in  a  beautifully  fresh 
condition. 

Besides  suitable  positions  in  regard  to 
light,  shade,  and  moisture,  good  soil  is  an 
important  consideration.  Qood  rich  loam 
with  plenty  of  aharp  sand,  and  also  well- 
decayed  iMf-soU  and  peat,  forms  a  good 


all-round  compost  that  may  be  readily 
varied  at  will.  The  marshy  kinds  require 
more  peat  and  leaf-mould  than  oltier 
sorts,  and  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
planted  can  be  made  up  accordingly. 
Some  of  the  delioate  kinds,  including  t^ 
Filmy  Ferns  {THnhoTnanei  and  Hymeno- 
phylhtm)  are  too  tender  and  valuable  to 
trust  out  of  doors  with  the  hardier  »nd 
sturdier  sorts.  They  are  often  grown  in 
specially  prepared  structnies,  called 
Wardian  fnunes — miniature  cold  ^recoa- 
houses  in  reality^-where  tbey  floundt  in 
shade  and  moiature,  often  in  a  winiow  of 
an  ordinary  dwelling  house  facing  north. 
or  shaded  from  the  sun. 

Although  many  species  lose  dwir 
fronds  in  winter,  and  look  wxnevfaat 
untidy,  it  is  better  not  to  cut  the  withered 
fronds  away  until  spring.  They  serve  as 
a  natural  protection  to  the  crowns,  and  in 
severe  winters  are  very  ser\-ieeable  in 
preventing  the  plants  from  being  killed. 

In  the  following  descriptions  of  Hardy 
Ferns,  where  special  soils,  situations  Ac 
are  necessary  for  particular  speoiea,  those 
facts  will  be  mentioned. 

They  may  be  classified  into  the  follow- 
ing sub-orders  or  tribes : — 


Trib«   I.    (PoLYPODlAOIt*).- 

Indnsinm  muginal,  dorsal,  oi 
raised  receptacle,  partially  ot 
transversely. 

ADIANTUH  (ItfAiDBtTHAiB).  — The 
plants  of  this  genus  have  tufted  or 
creeping  rootstocks  and  slenderly  stalked 
compound  fronds  pitmately  divided  2-4 
times,  veins  forked  or  netted.  Sori 
{i.e.  the  clusters  of  sporo -oases  called 
tporaatgia)  rounded  or  oblong,  parallel 
with  and  on  the  ntatvin.  ladusium 
formed  of  tbe  reflexsd  ed^e  of  the 
pinnules. 

About  a  hundred  species  of  Maiden- 
hair  Ferns  are  known,  but  only  those 
mentioned  below  can  be  regarded  as 
BufBoiently  hardy  for  outdoor  cultivation 
in  the  British  Is^ds. 

A.  C«piUiM-Veiteria.^ThiB  pretty  and 
graceful  evergreen  Kfeudenhair  Fern  is 
found  on  damp  rooks,  walls  Ac  near  the 
aea  in  Dorset,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall, 
and  in  mild  parts  of  the  West  of  Ireland. 
It  grows  S-IS  in.  high,  having  fronds 
irregularly  and  piimalcly  divided  8-4 
times  into  alternate  wedge-shaped  orenate 
pinnules  or  baHets.     The  slender  stipes 


—Fronds  more  or  less  leathery,  i 
absent.     Spore-oases  small,  usually  staHced,  not  on  a 
wholly  surrounded   witli  a  vertical  elastic  ring  bunting 


^stalk)  and  rachis  (midrib)  are  ahnOBt 
black,  shining  and  brittle. 

CttUure  and  Pr<^agatiim. — Although 
a  native  species,  the  oommon  Maidenhair 
is  too  tender  for  moat  parts  of  the 
country.  It  grows  beet  on  damp  walls 
and  rocks  in  moist  and  warm  shady 
situations,  and  may  be  increased  by  spores, 
or  careful  division  of  the  creeping  oc^y 
rootstocks  in  spring.     See  aiao  p.  lOOS. 

A.  pedataini.  —  A  beautiful  North 
American  Maidenhair  Fern  9-12  in.  high, 
raoognised  by  its  fixked  fronda,  the  main 
divisions  of  which  have  whip-like  branches 
and  wedge-shaped  pinnules  j-|  in-  long, 
-broadest  near  tbe  stem,  the  uj^mr  and 
outer  edges  being  lobed. 

Culture  ofid  Propagalitm.  ~-This 
species  in  worm,  moist,  and  ebellered 
situations  forms  large  tufts  of  fronds,  and 
is  valuable  for  such  positions  in  tbe  lower 
parts  of  the  rook  guden  or  even  in  moist 
peatf  borders,  ft  flourishes  in  damp 
turfy  peat  and  aandy  loam  and  re^uiiM 
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thoionKh  drainage.  Inoceased  by  iporea, 
or  dindon  of  the  rootatooki  m  ipriiig 
or  Mitnnui.  If  divided  in  autamn,  the 
plantH  are  lafesi  in  winter  in  m  greeDhoase, 
so  U>at  they  nuy  beoome  eatabUahed 
more  qoioUj,  and  be  sturdj'  for  spring 
pluttiDg.    See  also  p.  1009. 

ONYCHIUH.— The  only  apecies  of 
this  genns  thai  can  be  grown  out  of  doore 
in  the  mildest  parts  ol  the  conntry  is 
0.  japonicuTn,  an  elegant  Fern  from 
China  and  Japan.  Tta  fronds  over  1  ft. 
long  and  6  in.  broad,  with  stalks  about 
the  same  length,  are  broadly  ovate  in 
outline,  and  four  times  pinnately  divided 
into  nunierouH  pinnules  and  segments,  on 
the  back  of  which  are  borne  linear  olustera 
of  spore -oases. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
Bpeoie«  fiourishes  in  sandy  loam  and  peat 
in  umist  and  varm  parts  of  the  oountry. 
Inareaaed  by  spores.    See  p.  1009. 

PTERIS  (Bbao  or  BRACxm}.— The 
only  species  of  this  genus  fit  Iw  outdoor 
cultivation  is  onr  native  Bracken  (P. 
aquiUna),  which  ia  common  in  woods, 
heatba,  mows  Ac.  in  all  parts  of  the 
British  Islands.  From  its  stoat  oieeinng 
rootatocka  spring  fronds  3-6  fL  high  with 
atont  atalks.  In  eariy  spring  is  die  best 
time  to  lift  large  eluxupa  of  it  from  the 
moor*  or  oommoBB  and  trauafer  them  to 
the  wilder  parta  of  the  garden,  where 
they  may  serve  as  Kjreens  or  aoveta.  If 
planted  in  peaty  nil  and  given  a  good 


nsefnl  fin:  protecting  tender  plants  is 
other  parts  of  the  garden.  There  are 
several  forms  worth  growing,  saob  as 
eongeil^  erittala,  d^pauperala,  grandi- 
etpt  penduta,  fiexuont  crittata,  and 
polydactyla.     See  also  p.  1009. 

CRYPTOGRAHHE  (Fabslmy 
Fern  ;  Rockbbakk).  —  C.  aiai*  (Alio- 
tOTua  eruptit). — TUs  elegant  native  Fern 
resemblee  at  first  sight  a  tuft  of  Parsley, 
owing  to  its  dense  tnfls  of  pale  green 
fronda  which  appear  in  May  and  June 
and  gradnally  wither  in  autumn.  They 
are  aliont  6  in.  high  and  aomewhat  deltoid 
(w  8-comered  in  outline  with  a  rather 
long,  slender,  smootli,  pale  brown  stalk. 
The  fronds  are  twice  or  thrice  pinnately 
cut  into  wedge-shaped  or  oblong  fdnnules, 
notched  or  cleft  at  the  end.  Two  kinds 
are  borne,  the  outer  ones  being  leafy  and 


banen,  the  inner  ones  contracted    and 
spore-bearing,  Uie  nourved  margins  inn- 


CtiUure  <md  Propagation.  —  The 
Parsley  Fern  grows  naturally  in  loose 
stony  plaoea  in  mountainous  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland.  It  may  be  grovoi 
in  the  rookei7  in  moist  but  well-drained 
sandy  loam  and  peat  between  pieces  of 
stone  or  roek  in  euoh  a  way  that  it  will 
receive  plenty  of  light  and  air,  md  at 
the  same  time  be  shaded  from  the  sooieh. 
ing  sun.    See  aleo  p.  1009. 

LOHASIA  (HABi>FEBN).~-TheHard 
FemH  have  short  or  creeping  rootstocks 
and  tufted  fronds,  the  outer  ones  of  which 
are  barren,  or  spore-bearing  at  the  baae 
only,  the  inner  ones  being  usually  fertile, 
witli  linear  sori,  close  to  the  mai^^n. 
Indusium  scarioua. 

CuUure  and  Propagation. — Lomariaa 
flourish  in  shaded  but  lightsome  parts  of 
the  rockery  in  rieh  sandy  loam,  peat  and 
leaf  soC.  Increased  by  spores  or  careful 
division.    See  also  p.  1009. 

L.  alpiiut.  —  A  pretty  New  Zealand 
speciea  with  a  slender  creeping  rootatock 
Euid  tnfta  of  pinnately  cut  fronds  4-8  in. 
1(Hig,  the  inner  fertile  ones  being  some- 
what longer  and  narrower  than  the  outer 


Culture  <tc.  as  above.  This  species  is 
somewhat  tender,  and  requires  warm 
sheltered  dtuatiMiB  among  pieces  of  rock 
and  stone.    See  also  p.  1009. 

L.  Spicant  (BUehnum  Bpicanl ;  B. 
boreale). — This, is  our  native  Haid  Fern, 
having  stout  creeping  rootstoaks,  and 
erect  or  spreading  leathery  bright  areen 
pinnate  and  pinnatifid  fronds,  wi^  polished 
red-brown   stalks.     The   pinnules   of   the 


narrow,  like  the  blunt  teeth  of  a  comb,  in 
both.  There  are  a  large  number  erf  forms 
of  this  species,  many  of  them  having 
crested  radiating  fronds.  Amon^  the  best 
may  be  mentioned  eoncinna,  erupa,  erii- 
lata,  flaheUaia,  multifarcata,  poUj. 
dactyla,  phtmota,  terrata,  »lricla,  iri- 
nnvit,  and  trinermt  eoronatu. 

CaUure  dc.  as  above,  Suitable  for 
damp  shaded  parts  of  the  rookery.  See 
also  p.  1009. 

WOODWARDIA  (Chain  Fibn).— A 
small  genus  of  beautiful  Ferns,  with  large 
twice    pinnatifid  fronds,  with  linear  or 
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linear  oblong  aori  exaik  in  single  rows 
parallel  with  and  cuntiguous  to  the  mid- 
ribs of  tho  pinnffi  and  pinnulea.  The  in- 
duBium  is  the  same  shape  aa  the  BoruB, 
and  closes  over  the  cavity  like  a  lid. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Wood- 
wardlas  flourish  in  sand;  loam  and  peat 
in  nioist  and  shady  situations,  and  may 
be  used  with  great  efTeel  in  oomera  of 
the  rock  garden.  All  the  speoiee  are 
exotic  and  require  protection  from  frost 
in  winter,  except  perhaps  in  the  milder 
parts  of  the  south-west  of  England  Bad 
Ireland.  Increased  by  spores  aa  described 
at  p.  1009. 

W.  areolata  (W.  anguttifoUa)  b  a 
native  of  the  United  Statee.haviiigdeltojd, 
ovate,  barren  fronds  6-12  in.  long,  borne 
on  slender  stalks,  and  8-9  or  more  irregu- 
lar pairs  of  oblong  lance-abaped,  orenate- 
serrate  pinno,  while  the  fertile  fronds 
with  narrow  linear  pinnte  are  borne  on 
strong  erect  chestnut- brown  stuJks. 

Culture  lie.  as  above. 

W.  ladtcans. — A  native  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  S.  Europe  ie.,  having  graceful 
fronds  8-6  ft.  long  and  1-1}  fl.  broad, 
divided  into  lance-shaped  pinnffi  often  1  ft. 
long  near  the  base,  and  cut  down  almost 
to  the  midrib  into  finely  tootbed  lanoe- 
sbaped  pinnules.  The  variety  crUtata 
has  the  fronds  beantifully  and  symmetri- 
oally  crested.  This  species  is  rather  too 
tender  for  the  open  air  except  in  the 
mildest  parts  of  the  country. 

Culture  itc.  as  above. 

W.  TiTgintcft. — A  pretty  species  ei- 
tending  from  Canada  to  Virgiuia,  having 
oblong  lance-shaped  fronds  12-16  in.  long 
and  6-9  in.  broad.  The  linear  lance- 
ehaped  pinn»  are  4-6  in.  long,  cut  almost 
to  the  midrib  into  blunt  linear  oblong 
or  ovate  lobes. 

CtiUure  rfc.  as  above. 

SCOLOPENDRIUM  (H&ht's 
Tongue).— The  Common  Hart's  Tongue 
Pern  (S.  vulgare)  is  one  of  the  most  deco- 
rative of  hardy  Ferns.  The  typical  form 
has  short  stout  rootstooks,  and  tufts  of 
simple  midivided  bright  green  leathery 
strap-shaped  fronds  6-16  in.  long,  with 
linear  and  parallel  rows  of  spore-cases, 
covered  with  a  linear  membranous  indu- 
sium,  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  midrib. 
Almost  innnmerable  varieties — perhaps 
1000  -  2000  —  of  the  Common  Hari^'e 
Tongue  are  now  in  cultivation,  and  con. 


siderably  more  than  100  of  these  have 
been  regarded  as  Srst-class  garden  plants 
byr  iperts.  The  variation  consists  chiefly 
in  the  cresting  and  laoetstion  of  the 
xmiple  fronds  into  aU  kinds  of  shapes, 
sometimes  regular  and  attractive,  some- 
times  very  irregular,  and,  more  curiona, 
without  any  particular  claim  to  beauty. 
This  wonderful  variation  ntay  with  culti- 
vation and  continual  production  of  plants 
from  spores  be  prolonged  indefinitely — so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is  practically 
waste  of  time  to  give  names  to  any  but 
the  most  distinct  and  constant  forms. 
Some  of  the  best  known  at  present  are 
dIato-crUtatKm,  aTtgutiutn,  capilalum, 
corymbiferuin,  etmglomtrahim,  Cow- 
hurni,  crUpum,  and  several  finely  divided 
forms  of  it,  such  as  d^vertifroTa,  grande, 
fimbriatum,  latu/m,  ?naximum,  robui- 
turn,  decormn  &c. ;  demvm,  grandieepi, 
laceratum,  marginatum,  mulHfidum, 
ramo-crittaium,  triperaferana  4c. — all 
names  which  give  an  idea  as  to  the 
character  of  the  variety  tbey  represent. 

Cultwre  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Hart's  Tongue  Ferns  are  beautiful  plants 
for  shady  moist  parts  of  the  rookery, 
either  growing  on  level  ground  or  jutting 
out  between  the  chinks  of  the  rocks. 
During  hot  dry  summers  the  beautiful 
shining  green  appearance  of  the  fronds 
may  be  retained  and  improved  by  ooi»oub 
syringings  or  drenchings  with  water  at 
eventide.  Sandy  loam,  peat,  and  la&fsoil 
make  an  exceUent  compost  for  the  plants. 
Failing  choicer  positions,  they  will  fionri^ 
under  trees  or  under  a  north  wall  in  well. 
drained  soil,  but  plenty  of  moisture 
during  the  summer  is  essential  to  develop 
lumriant  foliage.     See  also  p.  1009. 

ASPLENIUM  (Splbbnwobt).—  A 
genus  of  Ferns  with  short  tuftad  root- 
stocks,  simple  or  compoimd  fronds,  and 
linear  or  oblong  eori.  with  a  membranous 
indnsinm  opening  towards  the  midrib. 

Cullure  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Spleenworts  fiourish  in  sandy  loam,  peat, 
and  eaboil,  and  may  well  be  grown  with 
such  Erioaceoue  jplauts  as  Azaleas,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Ealimas  &c.,  for  which  they 
make  a  good  carpet  or  border.  In  par- 
tially eheided  parts  of  the  rook  garden  or 
under  tall  trees  in  similar  soil  they  will 
also  grow  well.    See  also  p.  1009. 

A.  Adiantom-nignim.  —  The  '  Black 
Maidenhair'  Spleenwort  is  a  pretty  native 
Fern,  and  grows  in  large  tufts  in  suitable 
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■ituntiona.  The  deltoid-orate  fronds  ore 
twloe  or  thtioe  pinnate,  S-12  in.  long,  or 
even  2  ft.  inaluding  the  nftkad  ahimng 
obestnat-bHiwa  or  purple- blaok  stalks. 
The  variety  aoutam  is  very  distinot  but 
mie,  and  differs  from  the  type  principally 
in  havii^  more  decidedly  triangular 
fronds  with  very  Bharp,  almost  bristly 
pointed  pinnnlee.  Other  forms  exa 
gra*idiictpi  and  nUcrodon;  the  latter  tiave 
broad  pinnn  like  those  of  the  Sea  Spleen- 
wort  (A.  marinum). 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  Boitable  for 
the  rockery  or  banks  in  sandy  loam  and 
peat,  often  forming  beautiful  tufts  in 
moist  shaded  situatioDs.     See  also  p.  lOOO. 

A.  Ceteracli  (Celera^h  officinarum). — 
Seaig  8pleenwori.~  k.  beantiful  native 
hardy  Fern,  with  pinnately  divided  fronds 
Barely  eioeeding  6  inches  lo^,  having 
bluntly  triangolar  pinnules,  ^ej  have 
•hort  eealy  stalks,  and  tlie  upper  sur- 
faoe  is  of  a  deep  green,  while  the  under 
Bur&oe  if  densely  covered  with  rusty 
brown  scales,  which  at  first  conceal  the 
spore-oases. 

Cttlture  and  Propagation.  —  This 
Bpeoies  flourifibes  in  the  crevices  of  rocks 
or  walls  in  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  is 
adapted  for  the  rockerr  in  shaded  parts. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  establish  at 
first,  and  is  best  moved  in  spring.  There 
are  a  few  forms  known  —  crenatum, 
and  muUifidc-crUiatum,  which  have  the 

Knules  crenate  or  crested,  being  the 
t.    See  also  p.  1009. 

A.    Filix-fcemina    {Athyriuan    Filix- 

fwrnitta).  —  Common  Lady  Fern An 

«degant  native  Fern  with  a  stout  root- 
stock  from  whieh  spring  tufte  o(  large 
delicate  green  oblong-lanoe-shaped  fronds 
2-8  times  pimiale,  and  1-5  ft.  long,  with 
stoat  brown  or  pale  yellow  stalks  very 
scaly  at  the  base.  The  indusium  differs 
from  that  of  other  Spleenworts  in  being 
more  or  less  curved  or  kidney-sbaped  and 
fringed  with  bristles  on  the  margin.  The 
variety  Ttiolle  has  shorter  and  softer  fronds 
than  the  type ;  laUfolium  is  a  strong- 
growing  variety  with  larger  and  more 
'  leafy '  fronds  and  crowded  pinnules 
deeply  toothed  at  the  edges ;  incimim  has 
very  large,  thrice  pinnate  fronds  with 
brcMd  pinoee ;  rhultatm  (or  eonvexum) 
hu  twice  pinnate  fronds  with  narrow 
convex  and  toothed  pinnules. 

The  garden  fonne  of  the  Lady  Fern 
are  very  numerous — more  than  190  have 


been  certificated — and  some  of  them  may 
be  regarded  as  the  finest  hardy  Ferns  in 
cultivation,  the  plumose  or  crested  forms 
being  particularly  handsome.  Among 
the  best  forms  mention  may  ha  made  of 
acroeladon,  all  the  crest  forming  a  ball ; 
Applebyanum,  very  narrow,  with  a  wide- 
branchmg  crest ;  Blaka,  beautiful  plu- 
mose form ;  ciarimmum,  a  very  beautiful 
and  rare  form,  said  to  be  reprodaoed  only 
by  means  of  apospory  (see  p.  1010)  i  eon- 
ge»tu,m  groTtdieepi;  conioidei;  eorymhi- 
/erum,  a  fine  crested  form;  eritpum; 
erulaivm ;  Ed/wairdn,  a  dwarf  gem; 
I,  with  bristly  fronds ;  Fieldia, 
'  '  cruciate  '  form  ;  fmovndolo' 
',  a  dwarf  form  romarkablB  for 
producing  numerous  bnlbils  in  the  crest ; 
FrUeUia,  in  which  the  pimue  are  con- 
tracted into  round  lobes;  Qramtm,  very 
fine  congested  form;  Howardia,  laciniate 
and  crested ;  iaUyihrix,  with  nnique 
silky  fronds;  percritlalvm,,  a  fine  taseelled 
form ;  plumoium,  feathery ;  dioarioatum 
and  forms,  one  {diiteclum)  being  remark- 
able for  having  fronds  five  timsH  pinnate  ; 
r««o^oTu,  known  as  the  '  Prince  of  Wales' 
Feather '  Fern,  in  which  the  fronds  a:id 
all  divisions  are  symmetrically  curled 
inwarde;  ro^tndato-crittatwm,  with  pin- 
nules and  crests  all  prettily  rounded ; 
tteUatum  a/ttgiistatutn,  with  very  narrow 
fronds,  the  lower  pairs  of  pinnte  being 
star-like  ;  Vernoniee,  pretty  crisped  form ; 
and  Victoria,  a  charming  form  with  long 
narrow  fronds,  and  much  divided  tassels, 
the  pinns  being  arranged  crosswise  in 
pairs  and  beautify  tasseOed. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— The  haAy 
Ferns  flourish  in  sheltered  shady  spots  in 
well-drained  sandy  peat  and  loam.  ScHne 
of  the  choicer  forms  are  well  worthy  of 
special  attention  and  should  not  be  mixed 
up  with  the  commoner  ones.  They  may 
be  increased  by  spores  as  described  at 
p.  1009. 

A.  fontanom  {A.  HalUri).  —  The 
'Smooth  Rock  Spleenwort'  is  a  small 
tufted  native  species  rarely  exceeding  8  -4 
in.  high,  with  narrow  lance-shaped  twice 
pinnate  fronds,  deep  green  above,  paler 
beneath,  and  supported  on  very  short 
stalks  having  a  few  narrow-pointed  scales 
at  the  base.  The  spore-dusters  are 
distinct,  but  very  often  become  merged 
into  one  another  so  as  to  cover  nearly  the 
whole  under  surface  of  the  pinnules. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.    This  species 
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grows  freely  in  well-dr&ined  Mnd;  loam 
and  peftt  in  warm  sheltend  parts  of  the 
roeh  garden.  Itmayaleobegrown  in  pota 
in  cool  greenhoaeee.    Bee  alio  p.  1009. 

A.  gennunciun  (A.  aUtmifoHvm). — 
This  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  our  native 
Ferns  fonnd  orowing  among  the  rooks  in 
parts  of  WsIeB  and  N.  Britain,  forming 
small  tufts  8-6  in.  high.  The  oblong 
lance-shaped  fronds,  witJb  blackish  stalks, 
ore  piimately  divided  into  a  few  distant 
and  alternate  wedge-shaped  pinns,  tbe 
loweat  of  which  are  deft  or  divided. 

Culture  de.  sa  above.  This  spedes  is 
rather  difficult  to  sltablieh,  but  grows  fairly 
well  in  sandy  loam  and  peat,  well-drained, 
with  the  addition  of  brick  rubble.  Except 
in  sheltered  loealitiee  this  species  is  apt  to 
die  iu  winter.    See  also  p.  1009. 


~  A  native  spedes 
about  S-Qin.bigh,  with  bright  ^een broadly 
Isoce-shaped  leaves,  twice  pmnately  out, 
and  having  broad  crowded  acutely  sen-ate 
pinnules.  The  variety  mtcroiion  is  a  rare 
plant  having  pinnate  fronds,  the  pinnn 
being  wavy  and  lobed.  bnt  not  again 
divided  as  in  the  type.  The  variety  erit- 
patv/m  is  cut  like  ^e  type,  bat  the  mar- 
gins of  the  pinnules  are  curled  inwards 
and  shaiply  toothed. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above.  This  species 
grows  on  wet  rooks  in  parts  of  England 
and  S.  Ireland,  nearly  always  near  the 
coast,  and  is  very  frequently  met  with  in 
the  Channel  Islaadi.  It  is  only  fit  for  the 
milder  parts  of  the  country  in  warm  moist 
parts  of  the  rockery.     See  also  p.  1009. 

A.  mariflom  {Sea  SpbenworQ.  — A 
beautiful  tufted  native  Fern  having  a  slont 
rootstook  clothed  with  purple  -  brown 
cha^  scales,  and  oblong  or  lance-shaped 
leathery  fronds,  pinnately  divided  into 
oblong  ovate  crenate  lobee  1-2  in.  long, 
and  borne  on  stout  shining  reddish-brown 
stalks.  There  are  a  few  forms,  vmhri- 
catwm,  coronaru,  mirahile,  Thomptoni, 
andplumosum,  being  among  the  best. 

Culture  die.  as  above.  The  Sea 
Spleenwort  is  very  hardy  and  may 
often  be  seen  growing  in  the  chinks  <rf 
dry  old  walls,  but  is  then  very  email  and 
poor.  It  grows  naturally  near  the  sea- 
oliflb  and  oaves,  and  is  best  in  warm 
moist  shaded  places  in  parts  of  the  roekery. 
It  is  often  grown  in  warm  moist  green- 
houses, when  it  soeomM  luxuriant  pro- 
portioDH.    See  also  p.  1009. 


A.  RDte-fmnria  (WaU  Rue  SpUm- 
toort). — This  is  not  a  partieolady  bMmi- 
some  gpeeM*,  but  may  b«  tnclnded  in  a 
large  eoUeetion.  It  is  fonnd  thraa^gotA 
the  British  Islands  on  walls  and  rooks, 
and  may  be  red^maed  by  its  oblong  or 
ovate  fnnids,  irregularly  twiae-pioaate  mto 
rounded  or  tmneate-toothed  lobes. 

CuUurt  ite.  as  above.  It  may  be 
grown  in  well-drained  sandy  loam  and 
peat  between  the  chinks  ot  large  atones 
in  the  rook  garden.    Bes  ^so  p.  1009. 

A.  leptentrionale  [Forked  SpUematri). 
A  rare  little  native  Fern  with  a  dense 
tufted  habit,  and  linear  lance-shaped  long 
toothed  fronds  on  rather  long  stalks  pur- 
ple at  the  base.  The  sori  are  at  first  dis- 
tinct but  become  oonfinent  wiUi  age. 

Ciilttvre  de.  as  above.  This  speeiea  is 
found  growing  naturally  on  rooks  and 
walls,  and  may  be  grown  in  warm  noisl 
parts  of  the  rodcery  in  sandy  smI  mixed 
with  briok  rabble.    See  also  p.  1009. 

A.  Trichomanes  (Maidenhair  SpUen- 
vnrt). — A  dwarf  tufted  native  Fern  ren- 
dered attractive  and  easily  recognised  by 
itfi  shining  blackish  or  red-brown  stalks. 
and  midrib,  on  eaoh  aide  of  which  tke 
deep  green  oblong  blnntly  toothed  or 
crenate  lobes  or  pinme  are  arranged  with 
great  regularity.  The  fronds  arelinear  in 
shape,  pinnate,  and  ft-12  in.  long.  There 
are  several  good  forms,  among  whieh  may 
be  mentioned  attenuatwm,  eonfluetu, 
criMtatum,  imbricatuan,  tncuun»,  multi- 
fiduTn,  Maulei,  and  ramovam. 

GuUtire  Se.  as  abovo.  The  tme 
Maidenhair  Spleenwort  is  found  growing 
natunlly  on  roeks,  old  walls,  rains,  and 
oocasioiially  hedgebanks  in  most  part*  of 
the  British  Islands.  It  lequires  great  can 
in  transplanting,  as  the  wuy  roots  oannot 
stand  much  injury.  Once  establi^ed, 
however,  it  grows  freely  in  warm  moist 
and  somewhat  shaded  eomers  of  the 
rockery,  and  is  attractive  between  the 
chinks  and  crevices  of  rocks  where  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  disturbed.     See  also  p.  1009. 

A.  viride. — This  elennt  little  British 
Fern  closely  resembles  A.  Trickomane*  in 
appearance  and  habit,  but  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  green  and  not  blaok 
colour  of  the  rachis  or  midrib,  and  by  the 
shorter  oblong  or  ovate  erenate  lobea  of 
the  linear  pinnate  fronds. 

Culture  Ac.  wm  above.  It  may  be 
grovm  like  A.  Tri^wmanM,  bat  reqnirw 
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taoM  alude  and  moisture  in 
1«M  w«t  in  winter.    la  oold  wetMaaon*  it 
Bhould  be  proteoted  in  the  rockery  with  » 
sheet  of  gUm.     Bee  also  p.  1000. 

CTSTOPTERIS  (Bladdbb  Ferk). 
A  Hmall  gecms  of  delicate  flaccid. Ferns 
with  short  or  creepingrootstock  and  tufted 
or  scattered  fronda  1-4  times  pinnately 
divided,  and  having  pinnate  or  forked 
veins.  Sori  iman  roundish,  covered  with 
a  membr&noiis  convex  indusium  attached 
to  the  veinlet  below  the  soros. 

Culture  and  Propoffation,  —  The 
Bladder  Fern  is  found  in  moontainons 
districts,  in  moist  roe^  places,  also  more 
rarely  on  old  walla  and  ruins,  and  grows 
freely  in  the  rook  garden  in  moist  shady 
spots,  throwing  up  its  graeeful  fronds  in 
spring  and  early  summer,  and  retaining 
them  in  freshness  nntil  cut  down  by  frost. 
Increased  by  spores.  8ee  also  p.  1009. 
I   (C.   rtaia).— 


with   bright   green  fronds  4-10 
8-4  times  pinnately  divided. 

Culture  do.  as  above.      It  may  be 


ter.    See  also  p.  1000. 

C.  fragiUs. — A  oharming  and  elegant 
native  Fern  having  ovate-lance-she^Md 
fronds  4-8  in.  Jon^,  pinnately  divided  into 
deltoid  pinnn,  which  are  again  divided  or 
ent  into  ovate  acute  pinnnles,  more  or 
less  deeply  toothed  on  the  margins.  The 
variety  d^taia  is  generally  Bmallar  and 
nearly  always  blonler  in  all  its  parte ; 
diekieana  ia  an  elegant  form,  more  com- 

Ct  in  habit  than  the  type,  the  pimue 
ding  downwards  and  more  or  less 
overlapping. 

Oaittire  dc.  as  above. 

C.  montana  (Mountain  Bladder  Fenii. 
A  rare  and  elegant  native  species  found 
growing  on  the  wet  shady  rocks  in  the 
mountamouH  parts  of  Scotland.  The 
delicate  triangular  fronds  are  4-ein.  long, 
8-4  times  pinnately  divided. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  It  requires 
similar  treatment  in  the  rookery  to  C, 
/TogilU.    See  also  p.  1009. 

ONOCLEA.— A  small  genus  of  haidy 
Fams  having  ronndiah  son  on  spMiiJ 
(fertile)  fronds  in  which  the  pinna  have 
been  contracted  with  or  without  an  indu- 

Ctt  Iture    and    Propagattcn,  —  These 


Ferns  flourish  in  moist  and  eool  situatiMte 
in  the  roek  garden  andei^oyarioh  strong 
well^dralned  sandy  loam.  Owing  to  the 
spore-bearing  fronds  resembling  an  un- 
opened spike  of  flowers  this  group  of  Ferns, 
and  also  the  Osmundas,  are  popularly 
oaUed  '  flowering '  Perns,  but  ae  already 
explained  at  p.  1006  th^  have  nothing  <rf 
the  nature  of  ordinary  flowers. 


iBpeoieB 

native  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  but 
not  of  the  British  IsUnds.  It  has  broadly 
lance-sbs^ed  fronds,  tapering  towarda  the 
base,  the  fertile  pinnm  bung  roondish 
linear,  lobad  and  torn  at  the  e^es. 

Culture  de.  as  above.   See  also  p.  1009. 


A  pretty  Fern  firom 
North  America  and  W.  Asia,  with  a 
widely  creeping  rootstock.  The  fertile 
fronds  are  twice  pinnate  with  roundish 
somewhat  recurved  pinnules,  while  the 
barren  fronds  are  broadly  triangular  in 
outline  and  deeply  and  pinnately  cut  into 
lance-shaped  oblong  pimue,  entire  or  wavy 
toothed  on  the  margins.  This  species  has 
been  found  wild  near  Warrington,  bat  is 
considered  not  to  be  a  true  native  of 
England. 

Culture  etc.  as  above.    See  also  p.  1009. 

WOODS!  A.  — A  genus  of  dwarf 
tufted  Ferns  with  pinnate  fronds,  the 
stalks  of  which  are  usually  jointed  above 
the  base.  Bori  roundish ;  indusium 
attaohed  under  the  sorus,  at  first  cup- 
shaped  and  entire,  afterwards  splitting 
into  thread-like  segments. 

Culture  and  Propagaiivn. — Woodsias 
flourish  in  rich  sandy  loam  and  peat, 
with  which  may  be  mixed  some  ground 
sandstone  or  bnck  rubble  to  keep  Uie  soil 
thoroughly  open  and  well  drained.  Very 
moist  and  well- shaded  parts  of  the 
rockery  suit  them  best,  and  the  plants 
may  be  inserted  between  the  chimis  of 
large  stones  or  boulders  to  give  the  best 
effect  in  aeoordance  with  Uieir  natural 
growth.  The^  may  be  increased  by 
spores  and  division  of  the  rootstook  in 
early  spring  just  as  the  new  fronds  are 
about  to  grow. 

W.  hrperberea  [W.  alpttui).  —  An 
interesting  hardy  Fern  fbtmd  on  wet 
alpine  ro^s  in  N.  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
throughout  the  N.  temperate  hemisphere. 
The  densely  tufted  laooe.ehaped  fronds 
6-fl  in.  long,  with  shining  stalks  clothed 
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at  the  base  with  ntaty  sealeB,  ore  pin- 
nat«ly  divided  into  ovate-obloDg  or  some- 
what heart-shaped  pinnie,  which  have 
forked  and  aistple  veins  and  downy  or 
hairy  marginB  and  BurfacaE.  ' 

Cttltvre  Ac.  as  above.  This  Fern 
flourishee  in  moist  shady  spots  and  may 
be  used  in  no<^  in  the  roekery.  See  also 
p.  1009. 

W.  ilrensia.  —  This  is  practioally  a 
variety  of  W.  kyperborea  but  is  usually 
kept  distinct  for  garden  purposes.  It  differs 
in  having  the  fronds  more  broadly  lanoe- 
sba^ed  in  outline,  and  the  plnns  deeply 
cut  into  oblong  and  rather  crenate  lobes. 

CuUure  ifc.  as  above.   Bee  also  p.  1009. 

W.  obtiiM  (W.  perriniana).  —  An 
American  species  extending  along  the 
mountuns  from  the  United  States  to 
Peru,  and  hardy  enough  for  mild  parts 
of  onr  climate.  The  oblong  lance-shaped 
fronds,  6-9  in.  long,  are  twice  or  thrice 
pinnately  out  or  divided  into  oblong, 
blunt,  somewhat  crenate  pinnules,  but 
are  not  jointed  with  the  stalk.  The 
plants  grow  in  slender  tufts  and  are  very 
graceful. 

Culture  <tc.  as  above.   See  also  p.  1009. 

ASPIDIUH(ShikldF8rk].— Agenus 
ol  tufted  evergreen  Ferns  with  pinnate 
fronds  and  round  sori,  covered  with  a 
round  ahield.like  indusium.  The  plauts 
commonly  known  as  Folystichums  are 
now  included  with  the  Shield  Ferns. 

Cullvre  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Hardy  Shield  Ferns  are  among  the  most 
omamentsJ  plants  for  the  outdoor  garden- 
They  are  strong  and  free-growing  and 
most  of  them  req^uire  little  attention  after 
they  ore  once  eBtabliBhed  in  suitable 
places.  They  prefer  shaded  places  under 
tall  trees,  nooks  in  the  rockery,  or  among 
ErioaceouB  shrubs,  such  as  Rhododen- 
drons, Azaleas,  Ealmias  &c.  During  the 
summer  months  they  require  plenty  of 
moisture,  but  the  soil  in  which  they  sre 
growing — consisting  of  sandy  loam,  peat, 
and  leaf-monld — must  be  well  drained, 
as  with  other  Ferns.  Most  kinds  of 
Aspidium  may  be  easily  increased  from 
spares,  and  by  division  of  the  rootstocks 
in  spring. 


I  (Polyilichum  aeulea- 
tum). — Prickly  Shield  Fern.— A  sturdy 
native    Fern  with  broadly  ovate  lance- 


shaped  fronds  about  2  ft.  long,  rMher 
harsh  and  rigid  in  textore,  the  upper 
snrfaoe  deep  green  and  shining,  and  the 
short  stalks  clothed  with  rusty  pointed 
scales.  The  fronds  are  twice  pinnate,  the 
alternate  pinne  being  again  more  oi 
less  deeply  divided  into  roomboid-ovcnd 
pinnules  with  sharp  teeth  or  bristles. 
The  variety  lobatum  has  narrower  twice- 
pimiate  fronds  and  very  rigid  more  or 
lees  decurrent  pinnules.  The  variety 
angulare  (Foiyttiehttm  angulare)  known 
as  the  ■  Soft  Shield  Fern '  difiere  ohleSy 
from  the  type  in  having  stalked  and  not 
eeasUe  pinnules,  whioh  are  likewise  less 
harsh  in  texture,  and  with  long  pointed 
teeth. 

The  garden  forms  of  the  Friekly 
Shield  Fern  are  very  numerous,  many  of 
them  being  beautifully  crested,  lobed,  and 
taaselled.  Some  of  the  best  known  forms 
are  acrocladon,  crested  ;  Baileyir,  with 
slender  pinnules  ;  braehiato  -  erUlalum, 
with  fronds  forming  a  crested  trident ; 
eongetlwm,  very  dwarf  and  tufted;  cri*- 
pato-foUoav/m,  dense  and  pretty  ;  eriata- 
turn,  finely  tasselled  ;  decompontum ; 
dwitilobum  crMtatum,  deeply  divided 
and  crested ;  d.  plumomvn  denntjn  and 
d.  p.  lamum — two  charming  feathered 
forms  rivalling  Todea  tuperba  in  e&ect; 
grandieept,  tasselled ;  parvuHmum,  a 
densely  congested  form  with  fronds 
19-18  in.  long  ;  Pateyi,  a  wild  feathered 
form ;  poh/dactylum,  beautiful  fingered 
divisions ;  pulcherrimuTn,  a  splendid 
feathered  variety  with  barren  frrinds ; 
tetogum,  a  finely  cut  bristly  form  ;  tripin- 
'natutn,  a  fine  and  much  divided  fbnn. 

Culture  tfc.  as  above.  See  also  p.  1009. 


utia  (Polyaiichum  Lo7tchiH»), 
Alpine  Shield  or  HoUy  Fem.—h  stiffidi 
prickly  looking  native  species  with  dense 
tufts  of  linear  oblong  pinnate  frmids, 
6-18  in.  long,  brioht  green  above,  and 
scaly  at  the  base  of  the  short  stalks.  The 
narrow  ovate  pinnn  are  ^-1  in.  long  with 
sharply  toothed  or  spiny  edges  and  tips;, 
and  sori  in  2-8  rows  on  each  side  of  Uie 
midrib.  The  Holly  Fern,  which  ie  fbnnd 
on  the  rocks  at  an  elevation  of  over 
8000  ft.  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  transplsnt  suc««sb- 
fully.  Plants  for  the  garden  would  pro- 
bably be  better  raised  from  spores  and 
then  planted  when  young  in  sheltered 
shady  niches  of  the  rookery.  The  variety 
crittaium  is  a  crested  form. 
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Othet  apaciea  of  AspicUtun  Dot  so 
well  known  but  worthy  of  b  place  with 
the  others  are  A,  ticroiHchoide*  froja 
N.  America,  with  fronds  1-3  ft.  long,  eJi^  J. 
namitwm,  a,  fine  Califomian  npeoies  with 
fronda  1-3  ft.  long  and  4-^  in.  broad. 
Theee  ue  best  in  warm  sheltered  shady 
nooki  in  the  milder  part*  of  the  countiy. 

CultHTeJc.Mt.hove.  Beealwp.1009. 

NEPHRODIUH  (Bdcklbe  Fsbn). 
This  geuns  is  closely  related  to  Aspidimn, 
from  which  however  it  may  be  readily 
diHtin^uished  by  the  kidney. shaped  (not 
roundish)  induaiiuu  which  is  attached  by 
the  sinUB  and  not  the  centre.  All  the 
British  Buckler  Ferns  are  probably  better 
known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
LoMlrea,  which  has  now  been  discarded 
by  the  best  botanical  authorities. 

Cultvre  and  Fropagation. — The  cnl- 
tivation  of  the  Buckler  Ferns  is  practically 
the  same  as  for  the  Shield  Ferns  {Atpi- 
dtHm),  and  they  grow  well  together  under 
the  same  conditions.  A  good  compost  of 
sandy  loam,  peat  and  leaf  mould  suil« 
them  well,  and  during  the  summer  they 
like  an  abimdance  of  moistnre.  See  also 
p.  1009. 


1  (Lattrea  ecmula). — Bay- 
icenUd  Bimklin-  Fern,  —  An  elegant 
Scottish  and  Irish  Fern  closely  relat^  to 
S,  >pimulotv/m,  but  with  more  triangular 
and  divided  fronds  remarkably  concave 
and  curved  upwards,  and  possessing  a 
crisped  appearance  from  the  recmrving 
edges  of  the  segments.  There  is  a  crested 
form  known  as  crittaium. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  species 
flomishea  in  damp  sheltered  places  and 
is  snitabte  for  moist  shady  banlcs  and 
between  large  stones  in  the  rookery.  See 
also  p.  1009. 

N.  criatatntn, — A  rare  native  species 
with  oblong  lanoe.Bhapcd  fronds  about 
18  in.  long,  pinnatoly  divided,  the  shortly 
stalked  pimiee  having  short  teeth. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  This  species 
grows  in  bogs  and  marshes  in  afew  places, 
and  may  be  grown  in  damp  shady  banks 
or  rockwork  in  peaty  soil,  with  plenty 
of  water  in  summer.     Bee  also  p.  1009. 


(Laetrea  dilalata). 
Broad  Buckler  F^m.—This  well-known 
hardy  Fern  is  closely  related  to  N.  ipinu. 
latum,  and  is  indeed  only  a  form  of  it. 
It  haa  however  larger  fronds  ovate  lance 


shaped  in  outline,  twice  or  thrioe  pinnate, 
and  more  deeply  out.  There  are  several 
fine  forms  of  it  including  crittatum,  crU- 
pum,  /oUdo-digitatutn,  foUoto-grcmd^ 
cept,  poiydaeti/lum,  ramoium  bi. 

Culture  dc.  as  above.  See  also  p.  1009. 

H.  Filix-Haa  {Lcatrea  and  Aipidium 
FiHx-Mat).~Mate  Buckler  F»m,— The 
native  Fern  receives  its  name  from  its 
robust  appearance  in  contrast  with  the 
more  delicate  though  similar '  Lady  Fern  ' 
{Atplenium  Filix-fivmina).  Its  beautifiil 
1-2  pinnate  fronds  ore  1-8  ft.  long,  spring- 
ing from  a  short  thick  rootstook,  and  are 
oblong  lance-shaped  in  outliite,  rather 
rigid  in  texture,  with  oblong  pinnules 
more  or  less  toothed.  There  are  several 
natural  forms  of  this  species,  the  best 
known  being  abbreviatum,  in  which  the 
pimue  are  pinnatitid  or  bluntly  orenate 
oblong  with  only  one  row  of  son  along 
the  midrib;  aMne  (or  incuum),  with  oblong 
lance-shaped  deeply  cut  pinnules ;  and 
Sorreri  loipaleaceum),*itii  bright  golden- 
yellow  fronds  and  obtuse  abnost  truncate 
and  less  serrate  pinnules.  The  garden 
forms  are  also  numerous,  and  include 
Bameii  (or  curium),  vrith  rather  narrow 
fronda  ;  BollanMm,  a  feathered  form  ; 
CTTitatunt,  a  curious  and  handsome  crested 
form ;  flucluotwm,  a  pretty  crisped  form ; 
grttndieepi,  feathery ;  lux-luna,  the 
fronds  of  which  become  whitish  when 
grown  in  sunshine,  besides  many  others. 

Culture de.Mtbove.    SeealBop.1009. 

N.  Oreopteria  {N.  montaTiutn). — An 
elegant  native  apecies  often  called  the 
'Mountain  Buckler  Fern'  owing  to  its 
being  found  among  the  mountainous 
heaths  and  pastures,  often  at  an  elevation 
of  8000  ft.,  in  the  Highlands.  It  haa  a 
fragrant  smell  when  m«wn  through  the 
hands,  and  sends  up  tufts  of  lance-shaped 
pinnate  fronds  lJ-8  ft  long,  the  pinnn 
being  deeply  pinnatifld  and  glandular 
beneath.  It  is  a  fine  Fern  for  shady  parts 
of  the  rookery  or  border,  and  likes  plenty 
of  moiaturo  in  summer.  There  are  several 
handsome  forms  of  it  known,  such  as  Bar- 
nesiicongeatum,  eoronane,  crittatum,  erie- 
latum  gracUe,  prettily  tasselled ;  granH- 
cep*,  mnoeUianum.,  a  curious  but  rather 
pretty  irregular  form  ;  and  trwacatum,  the 
pinne  of  which  end  abruptly  with  project' 
ing  horns. 

Culture  dc.aaaiMva.    See  also  p.  1009. 

N.    rigidnm   {Laalrea  and   Aipidium 

Tigidum).—Kxi  elegant  British  Fern  of 
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Height  or  aprekding  b«bU,  having  oblwif 
luiM-8haped  frondB  1-3  h.  high,  ummg 
from  the  crown  of  s  oamporatively  tbiies 
lootatoek  in  apiing,  iknd  ahrivelling  upcm 
the  approach  of  winter.  The  riiomboid 
pinnn  aro  divided  into  wmlely  toothed 
pinitulea  which  are  somewhat  glandular 
oeneath,  and  emit  a  faint  and  more  or 
laaa  ^reeable  odow  when  paaaed  through 
the  hand. 

Culture  de.  aa  above.  A.  free  grower 
in  Che  rockery  in  shady  places.  Bee  also 
p.  1009. 

N.  qunnlosimi. — This  speoiea  i«  prob- 
abl;  better  known  through  its  variety  di- 
latatUTH,  which  haa  already  been  referred 
to  separately.  It  has  a  tnfted  rootstock 
from  which  oblong  lance-shaped  fronds 
1-2  ft.  long  are  produced  having  pinnie 
2-4  in.  long  and  pinnatifld  pinnnles  with 
oblong  more  or  less  epiny-toothed  lobea. 
N.  remofum  is  a  dietinot  variety  found  in 
the   Lake   District,  having  lonoe-Bhaped 

Culture  de.  as  above.  This  species 
and  its  forms  flourish  in  damp  shaded 
places  and  are  usefnl  under  trees,  or  nooks 
in  the  rook  garden.     See  also  p.  lOOB. 

N.  Theljpteris  iLaitretmaAAtpidiam 
Tkelgpt»ru),—Uar*h  Budder  Fam.—A. 
graceful  native  Fern  with  an  extenaively 
creeping  rootstock  from  which  the  lanee- 
sh^wd  pinnate  fronda  spring  about  Uay 
on  slender  straw -oolooied  stalks.  They 
are  about  2  ft.  long,  of  a  delicate  pale 
green,  with  opposite  deeply  cut  pinna,  the 
lobes  of  which  are  curved  in  on  the  inai^ins. 

CiiltUTt  ife.  as  above.  This  species 
likes  boggy  soil  and  shaded  places,  and, 
owing  to  the  creeping  character  of  its 
rootstocks,  requires  plenty  of  space  to 
develop.    See  also  p.  lOOS. 

Besides  the  hardy  British  sorts  of 
Buckler  Fern,  there  are  a  few  exotic  ones 
that  may  also  be  grown  like  thorn  out  of 
doors,  such  as  erythTottyni/m  trota  China 
and  Japan;  florida/n/wm  from  the  United 
States;  ^o^otu  from  the  Cancasus  and 
Arctic  America ;  and  goldUanum  margi- 
naie  and  novaboraeente  &om  N.  America. 


POI.YP0DIUM  (PoLTPODT).  — The 
plants  belonging  to  this  genus  are  readily 
recognised  t^  their  round  naked  son,  quite 
destitute  of  au  indnaiiun  or  involncre. 
They  usually  have  creeping  or  tufted 
rootstocks  and  simple  lobed,  pinnatifid,  or 
pinnate  fronds.    About  400  species  belong 


to  this  genus,  but  only  a  tew  am  bordj  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

P.  a^Mstre  {Atpidivim  a»A  Jihynuas 
al^eabrt). — At  first  sight  this  pretty  nalive 
Fern  might  be  iaiat«ken  for  the  Common 
Lady  Fern  {A^lmiiai/m  Ftha^fanUn*),  so 
closely  do  the  fronds  resemble  ea^  other 
in  ai^aranee.  It  has  stoui  aealy  toot- 
stooks  froiD  which  the  twice  fUBnate 
oblong  lance-shaped  fronds  about  3  ft. 
long  luppe^:  in  May  And  last  till  cut 
dawn  by  the  frost. 

Cultar«  mad  PnymgaiioH.  —  This 
speoies  ia  bond  at  high  elevations  in 
Sieotland  under  the  ahade  of  roehs  near 
streams  to.  It  requires  a  damp  peaty 
soil  in  cool  shady  ports  of  the  rodtuy. 
Increased  by  spores  or  diviaiiMa.  See 
also  p.  1009. 

P.  DtT^teris  (Oat  Fern),  — This 
native  apeeies  is  readily  distinguished 
from  other  Polypodies  by  having  its  fronds 
smooth  and  divided  into  three  branches, 
each  bearing  6-SormoTejpairB  of  piiuDles 
which  are  dee^Jy  pinnatiud  into  bluntiah 
crenate  lobea.  The  whole  plant  is  alendei 
and  delicate  in  habit,  and  not  often  exceeds 
6  in.  high.  It  Sounshes  in  a  cool  shady 
situation  in  the  rock  garden  in  well- 
drained  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  loses 
its  fronds  in  winter.  The  'Liniestooe 
Polypody,'  P.  roberttanum  (or  F.  e«i- 
corntm),  is  a  variety  of  the  Oak  Fun. 
having  a  stouter  rootstook,  and  move 
feathery  glandular  downy  fronds. 

CuUur«  de.  as  above.  It  may  be 
grown  among  pieces  of  limestone  rubble 
in  shaded  porta  of  the  rockery,  and  doea 
not  need  so  much  moisture  in  summer 
as  most  hardy  Fema.    See  also  p.  1008. 

P.  PheKopteria  (Bt«eh  Fern). — A 
somewhat  fragile  species  found  in  dain|i 
shaded  places  in  various  parts  of  the 
British  Islands.  It  has  creeping  root- 
stocks  and  throws  up  delicate  hairy  pale 
green  fronds  about  May.  "Hiey  are  6-13 
in.  long  when  fuUy  grown,  having  9  or 
more  pairs  of  more  or  leas  deeply  divided 
pinote    usually    standing    opposite  .eoicfa 

CuUure  do.  as  above.  Ibis  species 
likes  warm  sheltered  spots  in  the  rookery 
with  plenty  of  shade  and  mristnre  in 
summer.  Its  fatil  fronds  are  cut  down  b; 
the  froata  in  winter,  and  swre  to  protect 
the  roots  from  frost  and  wet,  and  ahoold 
therefore  not  be  out  away  tiU  qpriog. 
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P.  TSlgan  {Common  Poh/podt/). — This 
is    an    eTMcreen    native    speotM    fcrand 

Ewing  fwely  on  old  tree  trunks,  mossy 
iks,  moist  roolcB  uid  wkUb  to.  in 
various  parts  of  the  Briti^  Islands.  It  is 
readily  distinguished  from  other  species 
by  its  densely  so^y  rhieomeB  wbioh  creep 
on  the  surf aoe  of  the  soil,  Bind  the  alternate 
linear  oblong  fronds  6-12  in.  long,  pin- 
nately  out  into  hnear  oblong  entire  or 
erenate'Serrate  segments.  They  ore  deep 
green  and  leathery  in  texture,  the  under 
surface  having  lines  of  golden  spora-coaes 
whioh  look  very handsomeandeons^ououB. 
There  ore  many  forms  of  the  Common 
Polypody,  among  which  may  be  not«d, 
cambrieian,  a  fine  feathered  form ; 
cnrmibianie  (or  eltgarttutimum),  erit- 
tafwm,  glomeratuan,  grandioept,  with 
heaving  terminal  and  lateral  crests  to  the 
fronds ;  mtiltifido-erittatum,  all  crested ; 
ornniUteerum,  plumotum,  Preitoni,  a 
pretty  oongosted  form  of  cambricum ; 
piilekerriTmtm,  ramotum,  aemi-laeervm, 
and  triehomanoidtt,  a  handsome  form  in 
the  way  of  eomtibierue. 

Cultitre  and  Propagation. — The  com- 
mon Polypody  and  its  varieties  flourish  in 
rieh  sandy  loam  and  peat  with  plenty  of 
leaf-soil,  and  are  very  useful  for  planting 
beneath  trees  or  on  and  around  old  tree- 
stamps.  Indeed  lihey  may  be  placed  in  a 
variety  of  sitoatione — moist  rooks,  walls, 
mossy  banks,  old  ruins  Ac.,  sJid  as  long  as 
they  are  given  plenty  of  water  in  summer 
they  require  little  attention.    Some  of  the 


garden  varieties  mention^  above  require 
a  little  more  ears  perhaps  in  their  oolti- 
votion,  otherwise  they  may  be  found  to 
revert  to  some  of  the  commoner  forma. 
When  only  a  plant  or  two  of  a  fine  variety 
exist,  it  is  safer  to  grow  them  in  pots  in 
oold  fnunee  or  greuihouseB  nntil  the  in- 
crease of  stock  will  parniit  them  to  be 
planted  in  the  outdoor  garden.  Bee  also 
p.  1009. 

Among  exotic  species  hardy  enough 
for  outdoor  cultivation  in  favourable  parts 
of  the  country  may  be  mentioned  the  N. 
American  P.  htxagonopUrwm,  with  fronds 
8-12  in.  long,  and  P.  Lingna,  from  K. 
India,  Japan  ko.,  ooaily  recognised  by  its 
leathery  strap-shaped  fronds  covered  with 
a  rusty  tomentutn  beneath. 

GYHNOGRAHHE.  —  This  genuB 
contains  mostly  tropioal  species,  among 
them  being  the  well-known  Qold  and 
Bilver  Ferns  grown  in  hothouses.  Q. 
l^tophylia  is  scarcely  worth  growing, 
but  is  interesting  as  being  one  of  the  few 
annual  Fems  known.  It  is  found  chiefly 
in  Jersey  on  moist  bonks,  and  requires  to 
be  raised  from  spores  sown  every  autumn 
under  glass,  or  in  worm  sheltered  places 
in  the  south  of  England  sjid  Ireland. 
They  will  produce  mature  Porus  the 
following  year,  each  plant  consisting  of  a 
tuft  of  about  half  a  dozen  fronds,  the 
largest  of  which  are  about  6  in.  long,  and 
bear  spores.  They  ore  very  slender  and 
broadly  ovate  oblong  in  outline,  and  twice 
or  thrice  pinnate. 


Tribe  II.  HynNOPHTLLix.— Bootstock  creeping.    Fronds  very  delicate  and  almost 
transparent,  net-veined,  oircinate  in  vernation.     Indusium  S-valved,  nm-shaped  or 
Slipped.     Spore-cases  sessile  on  a  olub-sh^ed  or  thread-like  reo^rtaele  surrounded 
-'  iplete.  "■ 


with  a  complete  oblique  or  transverse  ring. 

HYUENOPHYLLUH  (FiLn 
FsBx). — A  genus  of  delicate  ferns  with 
creeping  thread-like  rootatooksand  pellucid 
fronds  and  marginal  sori,  with  the  indu- 
sium free  or  sunk  in  the  midrib. 

H.  tnnfaridceBie.— A  pretty  natiTe 
Filmy  Fern  growing  in  matted  tufts  tm  the 
Buriaoe  of  dunp  rows  in  moist  sheltered 
loeolitaea.  Its  membranous  fronds  are 
R-4  in.  long,  and  of  a  doll  brownisb-gveen 
irtwn  fr«ab.  ^^ttn'  are  pinnate  with  once 
or  twine  plwreitifid  segments. 

CuUmrt  amd  Propagation. — Perpetual 
shade  and  moistnie  ue  Ae  main  thiuBs 
required  for  Fihny  Ferns — whiofa  inclode 


suitable  situation  for  these  oat  of  doors. 
If  any  grotto  or  other  place  can  be  deviled 
where  frost  can  be  excluded  in  winter, 
and  the  temperature  ranges  from  40°  to  60° 
Fahr.  throughout  the  year,  and  the 
atmomhere  can  be  kept  close  and  tho- 
roughly saturated  with  moisture,  there  it 
is  possible  to  grow  Fihny  Ferns.  A  small 
gluB  case  with  a  few  pieces  ol  rook  stuck 
up  here  and  there  in  the  sandy  peaty  soil 
may  be  used  to  grow  these  plants  Bnecess- 
folly  if  the  other  oonditioDS  are  kept. 
Provision  should  be  mode  so  that  no  stag- 
nant  nxHsture    will   remain    about    tlte 

---. -,,   plants,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 

the  HymenophyUams  and  Trichomanes,      draughts  ol  dry  air  which  speedily  shrivel 
and  it  is  practically  inqwscible  to  find  a      the  delicate  fronds. 
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H.  uaOtiUnle  (H.  Wtttom).  —  Also  a 

DBtJ've  Bpeoiefl  lonnd  growing  under  eimi- 
lar  ooncUtions  to  H.  tunbridyente.  It  is 
a,  email  moM-like  pl&nt  witii  a  maaa  of 
semi- 4'(MP'''8  brownish  -  greea  Mmi- 
transpatent  fronds,  oblong  lanee-shaped 
in  form,  and  pinnartely  divided,  the 
piniiTil«B  being   deourred  and   spiny  aer- 

Culture  rfc.  aa  above. 


TRICHOHANES    (BBisrLx    or 
ElLLABNKT   Fkro). — T.   radican*   is   th« 

b«st  known  plant  of  this  genos.  It  is  now 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  lakes  of 
Eillamey  in  a  wild  state,  where  it  fonns 
luxuriant  masses  amid  the  drij^ing  roeks 
over  whidh  its  membranous  senu-trans- 
parent  fronds  hang  in  olosten.  It  is  so 
beautiful  that  it  should  if  possible  be  grown 
inspeoially  adapted  quarters  in  the  garden. 


Tribe  III.  Obuvsdbs, — Fronds  leathery  or  membranous,  ciicinate  in  vernation. 
Indnaium  absent.  Spore-oases  olostered  in  a  branched  panicle  terminating  the  frvod, 
vertitially  2-valved,  and  furnished  with  a  short  horizontal  ring. 


OSUUNDA  (BotalFkbn).~A genus 
of  Ferns  with  tuberous,  densely  branched 
tootstoeks,  and  tufts  of  leathery  fronds 
once  or  twice  pinnate.  Borne  of  the 
pinnEe  are  altered,  contracted,  and  covered 
with  naked  confluent  sori. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Osmondas  form  another  group  of  the 
so-called  'dowering'  Ferns,  and  constitute 
a  very  ornamental  class  of  plants.  They 
flourish  in  marshy  or  boggy  soil  composed 
of  peat  and  sandy  loam,  and  are  very 
effective  near  the  margins  of  ponds,  lakes 
&c.  in  shaded  or  sunny  situations  where 
they  can  obtain  plenty  of  moisture.  They 
may  be  increased  by  spores,  as  described 
at  p.  1009,  01  division. 

O.  cianftmomea.— A  graceful  N. 
American  and  Japanese  species,  having 
simply  pinnate  barren  fironds  2-8  ft. 
high  and  6-8  in.  broad,  on  stalks  12-18 
in.  long,  the  strap-shaped  pinns  being 
closely  arranged  and  cut  down  nearly  to 
the  midrib.  The  fertile  fronds  are  much 
smaller.  The  form  known  as  anguttata 
is  dwarfer  than  the  type,  and  the  fronds 
are  smaller  in  all  their  parts. 

CtiUure  do.  as  above. 


O.  dajtoniwM  (0.  interrupta).  —  A 
splendid  species,  native  of  N.  America 
and  the  Himalayas.  It  grows  only  1^2 
ft.  high,  and  is  clothed  with  a  rusty  down 
or  fur  when  young,  the  barren  and  fertile 
pinns  being  intermiied. 

Culture  itc.  as  above.  All  the  above 
Ferns  lose  their  leaves  in  winter,  but  it  is 
safer  to  allow  the  withered  mass  ba  remais 
until  spring  as  a  protection  from  frosL 

O.  reg^alis.  —  A  stately  British  Fern, 
often  producing  fronds  6-6  ft.  or  more 
high,  on  stout  brown  stalks,  in  spring. 
The  barren  pinns  are  bluntly  oblong  in 
shape  and  8-12  inches  in  length,  more 
or-leas  unequally  lobed  at  the  base.  The 
upper  ones  gradually  change  into  cjlin- 
drieal  fertile  ones,  forming  a  large  panicle 
of  spore -clusters,  which  looks  very  hand- 
some. The  foim  called  crislata  has  the 
ends  of  the  fronds  and  all  the  pinne 
finely  crested;  oori/mbifera  is  curiously 
forked  and  crested;  and  revofawTM  haJs 
the  edges  of  the  pinnules  recurved,  giving 
the  plant  a  distinct  appearance,  O.  pojwa- 
trit  is  a  form  of  the  BoyaJ  Fern  in  which 
the  young  fronds  are  reddish  in  colour 
and  never  attain  the  size  of  the  type. 

Culture  de.  as  above. 


TrAe  IV.  Ophioglobbbs.— Fronds  straight  i 


valved,  without  a  ring,  arrange 

OPHIOGLOSSUH  (Adder's 
Tonoue). — 0.  vulgatumiB  a  small  stem- 
less  Fern,  native  of  the  damp  pastures, 
banks,  woods  &c.  of  parts  of  the  British 
Islands.  The  oblong  linear  or  lance- 
shaped  barren  fronds  appear  about  May 
from  a  short  rootstook,  and  reach  a 
height  of  6-12  in.,  having  a  smooth, 
round,  fleshy  stalk  below.    In  summer 


vernation.     Spoie-cases   large,  3- 


the  blade  branches  into  a  flattened 
stalked  spike  1-2  in.  long,  with  2  rows  of 
confluent  roundish  spore-cases  that  borsl 
transversely.  O.  Uuiianicutn  is  a  foiin 
with  narrow  lance- shaped  fronds  and 
spikes  less  than  1  in.  long. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  The 
Adder's  Tongue  Fam  is  easily  grown 
in  rich,  moist,  sandy  loam  and  pest  in 
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putuiUy  shaded  pcuta  of  the  rockei;. 
I&oreased  by  spotea  u  deMrib«d  at 
p.  1009. 

BOTRYCHIUM  <Uoohwobt).— 
This  genus  is  closely  related  to  Ophio- 
gloBStun,  but  differs  in  having  pinnate  or 
twioe  pinnBte  fmnds  and  a  nompound 
pctniole  of  clustered  spore-OEMes. 

B.  Luiuui)i.—Adistinet-lookiDg  hardy 
native  Pern,  found  in  poatures  and  grassy 
banks,  often  at  on  elevation  of  over  2600 
ft.  in  th«  Highlands  of  Sootlond.  It  has 
a  pinnate  fleshy  frond  4-6  in.  hi^h,  with 
lunate,  orenate,  or  pinnately  cut  puuue. 

Culture    and    Propagation.  —  It  Is 


somewhat  oaprioious  in  a  cultivated  state 
Bud  should  be  moved  only  when  folly  at 
rest.  It  likes  a  soil  composed  of  peat  and 
sandy  loam,  and  fairly  moist  and  ghoded 
sitoations  where  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
disturbed  for  several  years.  The  new 
fronds  spring  up  annusJly  and  perish  with 
the  frosts  of  winter,  and  as  individual 
plants  are  not  very  conspicuous  it  is 
advisable  to  grow  several  together,  other- 
wise they  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  and 
crowded  out  by  other  plants.  Where 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  cultivation  out- 
side, the  plants  may  be  grown  in  cold 
frames  until  thoroughly  established. 


CXXXn.    EQUISETACE/E— HorsetaU  Order 

An  order  containing  about  25  speoieB  of  interesting  oryptogamio  plants 
ohiefly  natives  of  the  North  Temperate  regions.  They  have  creeping  root- 
stocks,  from  which  spring  erect,  ronnd,  jointed  and  grooved  stems,  hollow 
except  at  the  joints,  which  end  in  toothed  sheaths,  representing  leaves.  Some- 
times branches  grow  out  from  these  sheaths  and  are  like  the  main  stem  but 
mach  smaller.  The  seeds,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  Spores,  are  borne 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  the  form  of  a  short  conical  head  or  spike.  This 
is  made  up  of  a  number  of  stalked  shield-hke  hexagonal  scales,  on  tJie  under 
surface  of  which  are  several  wedge-shaped  spore-cases.  V/hen  ripe  these 
spore-oases  open  down  the  inner  side  and  release  the  numerous  green  spores, 
which  may  be  easily  seen  with  the  aid  of  a  small  hand-glass.  The  spores  are 
furnished  with  four  elastio  threads  called  '  elaters '  which  assist  in  their 
distribntion.  They  are  sensitive  to  moisture  and  dryness.  When  moist  they 
coil  round  the  spore,  but  when  dry  they  straighten  out.  By  breathing  on 
them  they  close  over  the  spores,  and  unroll  again,  as  if  alive,  as  soon  as  they 
become  dry. 


EQUISETUU  (Horbbtail;  Pad- 
dock Pipes). —  A  genus  of  leafless  herbs 
with  erect  rosh-like  stems,  hollow  except 
at  the  joints,  and  furrowed  lengthwise. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  ^  Thoie 
are  B  or  9  species  of  Horsetail  natives  of 
the  British  Islands,  bnt  those  mentioned 
below  are  the  only  ones  deserving  of  any 
atlentdon  from  a  garden  point  of  view. 
Indeed  some  of  them  are  rank  weeds  and 
spread  so  rapidly  once  they  have  been 
introduced  into  a  garden  that  it  is  diflicnlt 
to  eradicate  them  afterwards.  They  adapt 
themselves  very  well  to  their  surroundings, 
but  flourish  best  in  moist  loamy  soil  in 
shady  places  such  as  would  suit  many 
Ferns.  A  dump  of  the  species  described 
below  forms  on  mtereeting  feature  in  the 
garden,    their  distinct    appearance   and 


.   being   i 
1  of^an 


habit  of  growth  reminding  one  of  minia- 
ture Pine  -  tree  forests,  and  1 
different  from  the  ordinary  n 
cultivated.  The  easiest  wa^  U 
the  Horsetails  is  by  dividmg  them  in 
autumn  when  the  stems  have  died  down, 
or  in  spring  when  they  ore  starting  into 
growth.  But  they  mav  also  be  raised 
from  spores,  which  should  be  sown  in  pots 
or  pons,  or  even  in  the  open  air  in  warm 
moist  and  shady  spots  much  in  the  same 
way  as  recommended  for  Ferns  at  p.  1009. 
Where  the  plants  thrive,  however,  they 
win  continue  to  increase  naturally  by 
means  of  their  creeping  underground 
stems  and  also  by  the  self-sown  spores. 
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8-6  ft.  high,  the  harren  sterna  betuK  taller  Kingdom.    When  well  grown    in  shady 

tiuu)  the  fertile  oaea,  nmch  groored  and  plaeea   in  damp  loamy  sodl,  it  aaatusM 

fumiBhed   with   whorls   of   slendBr   more  luxuriant   proportions    and    is    a    reallj 

or  less  ereot  or  ^reading  branohM  which  elegant  pluit.    It  may  be  grown  in  parts 

are    sometimee    again    branched.      The  of  Uia  bog  garden  or  in  moist  spots  tuaaaff 

main  stems  are  about  j  in.  in  diameter  at  Ferns  in  shiadyplaces.  It  may  be  incnaaed 

the   base   and   gracefully  taper  upwards.  by  division  and  also  by  spores. 
The  fleshy  fertile  (or  spore- baaring)  stems 

are  abont  1ft.  high,  pale  brown  and  smooth.  E.  wfl-ntxam    {Wood  HortftaH). — 

From  each  of  the  joints  ariseB  a  lai^  An  extremely  elegant  plant,  mneh  shorter 

loose  fnnnel  •  shaped   sheath,    the   upper  than  E.  Tnttmmmm,  the  grooved  or  neady 

ones  being  largest,  distinotly  striated,  and  smooth  stems  attaining  a  hei^t  of  only 

ending  in  80-40  long  slender  teeth.    The  1-2  h.  and  being  famished  wiUi  recurved 

fruit  cones  are  2-3  in.  long  and  terminate  or  deflezed  branohea  arranged  in  wboila 


the  stons.  or  cirelss  at  the  jointa,  each  b 

Culture  dc.  as  above.     This  is  rather  having  wborh  of  smaller  branches  at  the 

a  common  plant  and  is  fomid  wild  in  bogs  joints. 
and  ditebas  in  various  parts  of  the  United  CuUwrs  dc.  as  -above. 

CXXXIII.    LYCOPODIACE^— Clubmoss  OnJer 

A  rather  large  order  of  Cryptogamous  plants  with  more  or  less  oreeping  or 
BometimeB  corm-like  rootBtocks.  The  rigid  stemB  are  usually  forksd — or 
dicbotomously  branched,  and  furnished  wilii  leaves  tihroughout.  The  simple 
nerveless  or  l-nerved  leaves  are  arrauged  on  the  stems  overlapping  each  otlier 
in  from  2  to  6  ranks.  la  the  axils  of  some  of  the  leaves  whii^  are  specially 
modified  the  stalMess  spore-oases  are  produced,  and  are  roundish  or  kidney- 
shaped  bodies  opening  round  the  top  Into  (wo  valves  and  distributing  a  large 
number  of  fine  yellow  powdery-like  spores. 

There  are  5  species  of  Clubmoss  native  of  the  British  Islands,  but  they 
may  be  regarded  as  valueless  for  garden  purposes.  The  'Ground  Pine'  of 
North  America,  however,  as  Lycopodium,  dendroideum  is  called,  is  a  pretty  and 
distinct  plant  with  erect  and  muoh-branched  stems  6-9  in.  high,  clothed  with 
numerous  small  bright  shining  green  leaves.  The  fruiting  branches  bear 
long  yellow  cylindrical  spikes  of  spare-cases. 

CHilture  and  Propagation. — This  little  jdant,  wfaioh  reeemUes  a  mimatare 
Spruce  Elr  or  '  Christmas  Tree '  in  appearance,  floimshes  in  moist  peaty  soil 
in  warm  sunny  poutions,  and  looks  very  attractive  in  nooks  at  the  base  of 
tiie  rookery.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  increase,  but  spores  may  bo  sown  in 
damp  peaty  soil  in  shady  places  or  in  small  pots  or  pans.  When  established 
in  the  latter  it  may  be  advisable  to  plant  them  out  carefully  in  clumps  and 
keep  them  shaded  and  moist  for  some  tinle  nntil  Mtay  have  teoowvd  fnMu  (he 
shock  of  moving. 
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CALENDAR  OF  WOBK  TO  BE  DONE  IN  THE  HARDY  FLOWER 
OABDEN  FROM  JANDARY  TO  DECEMBER 

_  PUnta.— CatUngeolftUUudaniB; 

be  iiiwrt«d  in  light  sand?  toil  on  botbeds. 

'  u   (p.  4$3).  —  The  (aberou  kinds 

be  atMted  into  growth  in  guiUsfaeat 


wbore  the  KTowth  fau  becoms  too  dense. 
Lftwna   (p.  113).~ These   shotild   be   rolled 

ooouionftlly  except  in  verj  wat  weather. 
Hontbretuu  (p.  940)  and  other  bulbouB  plants 

may  be  mulohed  with  well-rotted  manure, 

or  tha  beds  may  be  oovered  with  coaa- 

nnt  fibre  it  not  already  done. 
Pnonies    may  be   mulched   as   advised    at 

p.  les. 

RcMet  (p.  382). —Where  a  hotbed  or  warm 
greenhouse  eiists  Boeee  may  be  budded 
oi  grafted  and  kept  in  a  close  moist 
atmosphsiB  for  some  time. 

FEBRUARY 

J.  140).— At  the  end  of  the 
month  Poppy  Anemones  ma;  be  planted 
it  the  weathsr  ie  mild  and  open. 
■tluUs  (p.  78). — Tender  annuals  and  other 
plants  treated  as  soch  (a.g.  AfeTOtum, 
p.  498,  Chma  Alter*,  p.  499,  Fibntit 
B^goniai,  p.  463,  Cockscombs,  p.  7S2, 
Goldtn  Ftalhtr,  p.  SM,  Lobelia,  p.  566, 
Pttunia,  p.  6S7,  Phka  Dminmotidi,  p. 
660,  lUioeco,  p.  696,  Bedding  Solanums, 
p.  669,  TFuonJuu,  p.  669,  Rictnui,  p.  784, 
Ao.)  nunr  M  M«n  in  gentle  heat. 
Beddine  IMant*.— At  the  end  of  the  month 
It  wUl  be  neoeesary  to  insert  octtings  of 
Lobttia*  (p.  CM),  AUernantharas  (p.  TBS), 
iresines  (p.  764),  Fuchiiat  (p.  166), 
Zonal  Ptlorgoniwm  (p.  289),  Htliotropes 
(p.  670),  Ac.  in  a  hotbed,  to  pot  them  up 
whan  rooted.     Bow  seeds  of   Petaniaa 

Boners  (p.  80).  —  Abont  the  end  of  the 
month,  when  many  bnUNraa  plants  (see 
p.  95)  will  be  showing  through  the  groond, 
the  borders  ma;  be  forked  over  and  all 
the  teaye*  boned  beneath  the  sorfaoe. 


Prtmii^;  (p.  106)— Hard;  oUmbers,  as 
mentioned  at  p.  89,  may  be  looked  over 
and  thinned  ont,  but  oaie  most  be  taken 
to  treat  them  aooording  to  thsir  nature. 

Sweet  Peu  (p.  B48).— Seeds  ma;  be  sown 
in  pots  in  oold  frames  or  on  hotbeds  for 
planting  out  when  weather  permits. 

UARCH 

■Seeds   of  moat   of  the   Annoals 
mentioned  at  p.  78  may  Dow  be  sown. 


and  moisture. 

Dahlioa  (p.  519).— The  tubers  ma;  be  placed 
in  gentle  heat  and  kept  moiet  to  produce 
onttings.  The  latter  may  be  rooted  as 
advised  at  p.  621. 

ETCrUsthif  Pea«  (p.  B47).— These  may  be 
divided  it  more  plante  are  required. 

Forced  Bnlba. — Any  Tnlips,  Hyacinths, 
Daffodils  Ac.  that  have  been  forced  in 
greeuhoosea  ma;  be  planted  out  in  the 
borders  at  the  end  of  the  month  for 
flowering  a  eouple  of  seasons  later  on. 

PaoHea  and  Violas  (p.  3SS).— These  ma; 
be  planted  out  in  beds  and  holders  in 
rich  soil  to  form  a  groundwork  for  various 
Bedding  Plants  later  on. 

Rote*  (p.  389).- Plants  growing  on  a  south 
border  ma;  bs  pruned  (see  p.  364], 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  garden  being 
attended  to  near  the  end  of  the  month. 

Sbniba  (p.  104). — The  evergreen  kind*  ma; 
be  looked  over  and  an;  old  or  dead  wood 
cut  oat.    A  list  U  given  at  p.  111. 
APRIL 

Annual!  and  BieuniaJs. — The  kinds  men- 
tioned at  p.  78  may  bs  sown  in  the  open 
border  in  more  or  leas  Urge  patches  to 
prodnoe  an  effect  later  on,  Those  sown 
the  previous  month  in  heat  will  require 
prioking  out. 

Anturiunmn^Snapdragonai  (p.  710).— Plant 
ont  eattings  rooted  in  sold  (ramee  in 
autumn  like  Pentstemotu. 

Baddinff  Plants. — Pot  off  seedling  Fsrbeiuu, 
FetuMta*,  Begoniai  Ao.  Many  kinds 
ma;  be  shifted  to  oold  frames  near  the 
end  of  the  month  to  be  hardened  olt. 

Climbera  (p.  69).- Sow  seeds  of  olimbing 
Tnspaolwtu  (Naaturtiums)  (p.  390), 
Ipomaat  (p.  683). 

DtkhUaa  (p.  619).— The  groond  for  these 
shoald  be  w^  dog  and  manored. 

Gladioli  (p.  947).— Plant  oorma  gandavmuu, 
Childn,  bratuhkyensis,  and  naneeiantit. 

Graaaea,  Omamfntal  (p.  9S6J.— 3o«  seeds 
in  the  open  ground. 

Hardj  Herbaceous  Plants  (p.  BO).— Han; 
^ds  mentioned  on  p.  86  ma;  be  divided 
and  re-arranged. 
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m  (p.  713).— Oattinge  wbiah  hav« 
Deen  rooied  in  oold  frameB  in  aatmnu  m^y 
be  planted  oat  in  mild  weather. 

Rock  BT*'^  (P-  96).— AJl  weeda  shoald 
be  •ladioated,  and  a  molehing  of  well- 
deoomposed  manore  giTeo  to  any  olnmpe 
of  BtiODg-gTOwing  plutB  ttaftt  wilt  need  it 
to  flower  well. 

Roses  (p.  383). — A  good  molching  ol  manure 
will  benefit  the  plants. 

Violeta  {p.  330).— Booted  onttinge  tioni  oold 
frames  may  be  planted  out  during  the 
month  in  mild  weather. 

Weeding. — Alt  floweF  borders  ahoold  have 

the  hoe  freely  used  to  keep  down  weeds. 

MAY 

Annuals  (p.  7B).— Hardy  Annaala  bowd  in 
the  open  maj  be  thinned  out  about  6  in. 
apart.  Stacks  and  Asters  may  be 
plsnted  ool  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Beading  PInnts. —These  should  be  hsideaed 
off  with  as  maoh  light  and  air  as  possible, 
•nd  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  hardiest 
may  be  planted  out  if  the  weather  is 
favourable. 

CtiniHH  (p.  Sa£).— Harden  oS  foliage  by  full 
exposure  to  son  daring  daytime. 

Castor-Oil  Plants  (Sicmut,  p.  TS4}.— Har- 
den off  by  (oil  eipoeure  to  sua  doling 
daytime. 

Cleniatia  (p.  131}  and  other  creepers. — 
Attend  to  tying  up  on  walls,  trelliaes  i^. 
to  prevent  Ote  growths  entangling. 

Dahlias  (p.  S10).- PUnt  out  at  the  end  of 
the  month  if  the  weatber  ia  tavoorable. 

Daisies  (p.  488).— Plant  in  shady  borders  or 
where  reqoired. 

Gladioli  (p.  H7).— Corms  may  still  be 
planted. 

HoUyhocks  (p.  373).- Tmnsplaot  seedlings 
tnim  antojnn-sown  seed  and  also  any 
plants  wintered  in  eold  frames. 

Primroses  (p.  617).— Plant  in  moist  shady 

Pruning  (p.  106).  —  FonytMat  (p.  637), 
Lilact  (p.  63B),  and  flowering  Gummts 
{RibM,  p.  487)  may  be  pruned  aiter  bloom- 
ing. 

Roses  (p.  383).  — Attend  to  the  staldng  of 
Standards,  and  ^r^inge  uit  affected  with 
gieenfl;  with  soft  soap  and  tobaooo  jnioe. 
Keep  a  wateh  for  maggots  and  destroy  by 
band.  Liqoid  manure  may  be  given  to 
beds  of  Boses  on  grsBs  onoe  or  twice  a  week. 

Sweet  Pets  (p.  S48).— Seeds  may  be  sown 

JUNE 

Bedding-Plants.— Finish  planting  out. 

Begonias  (p.  463).— The  tuberooE-  and 
Sbroua-rooted  varieties  may  1m  planted 
oat  to  prodnoe  a  fine  effect  kter  on. 

CalUstepbus  bortensis  (p.  i9S).— Plant  oot 


in  beds  in  open  annn;  plaoes  for  effoet. 
The  florist's  China  Aster  has  been  derived 
from  this  species  and  may  also  be  planted 

Foliage  Plants  (p.  117).-C<»HNi«{p.  885), 
Mtuai  (p.  888),  Solanums  (p.  687), 
Wigtrndioi  (p.  669),  VariegaUd  MaiM 
(p.  964).  Ctubyr-Oil  Plants  (p.  784). 
Melumlhut  (p.  S17)  Sm.  may  be  planted 
out  for  effect. 

Polyanthus    (p.   630).  — Bow   seeds   in  oool 

Roses  (p.  383).- Give  liquid  maou»  ocea- 
sionally  (o  assist  flowering,  and  tliin  oat 
bads  where  neeesBary.  look  after  oater- 
pillors  in  the  leaves  and  desboy  by  hand. 
Thin    ont    weak   shoots    and   BvppnH 

StiJdttg.  —  Tall    plants     like    BoapluKla 

rp.  273),  Dahlita  (p.  S19),  Dt^hinium* 

*o.  may  reqoire  staking. 


tp.  21 
^.Ifl 

VioJas  0 


JULY 

Sodding  (p.  66).- Boses  ma;  t>e  budded  in 
showery  weather. 

Brompton  and  Intermediate  Stocks 
|p.  202). — Sow  seeds  in  the  open  border. 

Carnations  (p.  340).— Layering  may  be  oom- 
menced  abonl  die  middle  id  the  month. 

China  Asters  (p.  4S9).— These  will  be  bene- 
fited by  a  match   of  well-deosyed  oow 

HoU^ocks  (p.  373).— Gottings  of  Uie  side 

and  lissal  shoots  of  ohoioe  variattei  nuy 

be  inserted  in  a  oold  frame,  bb  they  are 

not  likely  to  oome  true  from  seeds. 
Iwj   (p.  471).— Cuttings  of  choiee  varietua 

may   be  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  cold 

frames  or  under  handlights. 
Lifting  Bulbs.— TuJiiu  (^.  660)    and   A'^v- 

oi«M  (p.  89S)  mayM  lifted  if  necessary 

and  spread  oat  to  dry. 
Pegging  down. — Peg   down  the  stem*  of 

Vtrhetui,  Htiiolropet,  Buth  RoM*. 
Silene  compacts  (p.  361).— Sow  aeedi   to 

produce  plants  tor  spring  bedding. 
Snapdisgoos    (Aniirrhiniinu,    p.    710).— 

Sow  seeds  in  the  open  border. 
AUGUST 
Aunnsls  and  Biennials  (p.  76).~-SeedB  of 

most  of  the  hardy  kinds  to  Qower  cariy 

next  year  may  be  sown. 
BeddingPlauts.- Insertonttingsot  G<n>Bi- 

unu  and  other  plants. 
Carnations   (p.   240).- Water  layers  wl>en 

necessary.    Gattings  may  be  inserted  in 

sandy  soil  in  cold  frames  and  kept  oloei 

for  a  time  except  for  a  short  time  eariy 

in  the  monung. 
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DkUiu  (p.  519).— Thin  on(  we»k  groirUis 
and  tie  np  atrong  ones.  Mnloh  ftDd  w&ter 
thebeda. 

Hftdaou  LU7  (p.  846].— When  neowuiy 
to  tnuiBpUut  diiB  flue  Lllj.UiiB  is  tbe  best 
month. 

PanHM  Hid  ^nolu  (p.  38S}.— Baedlinga 
may  be  prioked  ont,  voi  outtingB  inserted 
in  ft  shady  border. 

Phloxes  (p.  6JS8)  and  PentstemiMU  (p.  712). 
Beds  of  theae  will  beneBt  by  a  good 
molaliing  and  watering.  CattingB  of  the 
non-flowering  shoota  may  be  Inaertod  in 
oold  trftmes. 

PolyMnthus  (p.  630).— Prick  out  aeadlingf 
about  6  in.  apart. 

RoMS  (p.  SSS).— Liquid  manure  and  a  alight 
dieeeing  with  gaauo  will  eneoorage  good 
growth  and  flower  (or  antumn.  Examine 
at  intwTals  dnring  the  month.  LooMn 
ties  of  new^  badded  plants,  and  rab  od 
shoots  below  Uie  bonded  portion.  Be- 
mi>Te  faded  flowers. 

Swd-Sftving.  —  From  now  onwards  seeds 
of  many  ann/uaU,  bittmiaU  (p.  78)  and 
pennniaU  {p.  B6)  will  begin  to  ripMi  and 
ahonld  be  saTed. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  (p.  104).— CuitingB  of  the 
halt-ripened  shoots  of  many  kinds  should 
be  inssrted  in  oold  frames. 
SEPTEMBER 

Hardy  Herbaccons  Plants  (p.  86).— 
Cnttinga  of  man;  kinds  inserted  in  oold 
tnmea.  Hany  of  those  past  blooming 
uid  tnmins  yellow  may  have  the  roots 
dirided  ana  replanted.  All  dead  leaves 
and  flowers  shoold  be  oleared  np. 

Rosea  (p.  882). — During  the  month  examine 
ties  of  bnds  and  loosen  where  neoessary. 

Trees  and  S^nbs  (p.  107).— Insert  onttinga 
in  eold  frames  of  kinds  required. 
OCTOBER 

Aonnals  (p.  78).— Host  of  these  will  be 
over  this  month,  and  their  plaoes  should 
be  taken  by  ttmuner-sown  ones,  WaU- 
flowen  (p.  304),  SUtnt  compacta  (p.  351). 
For^-mcRof>(p.677).  Daffodiii  (p.  898), 
TiMptjD.  8fl0).  and  other  Bulbs  (p.  96). 

BtMng  Plants.  —It  not  a]i«adj  dooe,  take 
up  and  plaoe  in  natety  tor  winter. 
Begonia  tubers  should  be  laid  out  to  dry 
in  a  000I  airy  place.  As  the  beds  are 
oleared  fill  with  bulbs  and  other  spring- 
flowering  plants. 

Bulbous  PUnts  (p.  96).—Dagodilt,  TuUpi, 
HyacinlhM,  Crocittea,  Swiedrapi,  lAlut 
&o.   may  be   planted   in  beds,    borders, 


I  (p.  708).— Insert  enttings  ol 
the  shrubby  kinds  in  oold  frames  for 
bedding  out  next  year. 


Carnations  (p.  340).  -Layers  m^  be  severed 
and  planted  in  well-dog  and  prepared  soil. 

DaUks  (p.  G19).~Wlien  the  tope  are  out 
down  by  frost  the  tubers  should  be  taken 
and    stored    away    after    drying    and 

Daisies  {p.  496).— The  double  red  and  white 

varieties  may  be  planted   as   edgings  to 

beds  and  borders. 
Gladioli    (p.  947).  — Take    up  oorms,  dry, 

otean.  and  store  away  until  spring. 
Golden  Elder  (p.  478)  and  other  trees  and 

shrubs     fp.    107)     may     have    cuttings 

inserted  in  sheltered  borders  or  In  ocud 

Herbaceous  borders  (p.  BO).— These  shonld 

be  n.arranged  and  replanted   (or   next 

season  if  neoessary. 
Pnnies  (p.  16S).— The   Herbaoeons  kinds 

m»  be  divided  and   replanted  in   good 

and  well-prepared  soil. 
'      and  Vioks  (p.  333}.- These   may 


712) 

(p.    668).- Insert  outtingB  ol  basal  and 
side  shoots  in  cold  frames. 

Rock  garden  (p.  96). — The  various  plants 
should  be  gOQe  over,  and  dividing  and  re- 
planting may  be  done  where  neoeesary. 

Rosea  (p.  889). — Insert  cuttings  ot  desirable 
kinds,  also  of  Briar  and  Manetti  Btoi^s 
for  future  budding. 

Violets  (p.  330).— Plants  may  be  placed  in 
oold  frames  to  flower  in  winter.  Marie 
Louite  and  Frineea  of  tfolM  are  good 
kinds  tor  this  porpose. 

NOVEMBER 

Leaf  soiL  —  All  the  old  leaves  shonld  be 
oollected  from  all  parts  ot  the  garden  and 
made  into  a  heap  and  well  drenched  with 
water.  They  mil  gradually  deoay  and 
make  fine  iMf  mould  about  a  year  henoe. 

Rosea  (p.  383).- This  is  a  good  month  for 
planting  Bases  in  mild  open  weather. 
The  beds  shoold  be  remodelled  it 
neoeseaty,  and  groups  re-arranged. 

Trees  and   Shrubs   (p.  104).— Most  ot  the 
deciduous  and  evergreen   binds  may  be 
shifted  or  transplanted.    Hardy  Bamboos 
are  best  moved  m  earl;  summer. 
DECEMBER 

Herbaceous  borders  (p.  80).  —  These 
should  be  eleared  up,  and  a  good  mulch' 
ing  of  well-decayed  manare  given  to  the 
various  beds  or  groups  ot  plants. 

Lawns  (p.  IIS).— These  should  be  kept  free 
from  leaves  and  rolled  ocoasionally. 

Rnbbiah.— All  rubbish  should  be  ooUeeted 
and  burned.  The  ash  refuse  may  be 
strewn  over  the  borders  or  used  as  a 
match  tor  aome  groups  ot  plants. 

8o9 
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THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN 

Albhongh  the  onltivatioQ  of  Fruit  has  alw&ys  been  an  important  faafaire  of 
British  gardening,  not  only  in  market  gardens  but  aleo  in  private  eetabliab- 
meats,  it  has  of  late  years  attracted  far  more  serious  attention  perhaps  than 
at  any  other  period.  The  tons  of  imported  fruits  which  find  a  ready  sale  and 
coDBumption  in  the  British  Islands  are  in  themselves  sufficient  evidenoe  that 
the  fruit  industry  has  been  considerably  neglected  in  years  past  in  our  own 
country.  And  it  is  now  recognised  that  if  it  pays  growers  to  send  Apples  and 
Pears  from  America  and  other  distant  parts  of  the  world  it  ought  to  be  at 
least  as  remunerative  to  growers  who  live  within  a  few  miles  of  the  morketa, 
and  who  have  not  to  meet  the  heavy  charges  of  packing  and  carriage  which 
are  necessarily^  a  great  expense  to  those  who  send  their  fruits  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  miles  for  sale. 

Bather  late  in  the  day  perhaps  it  has  been  reoognised  that  the  growing  of 
Hardy  Fruits  in  the  British  Islands  might  be  carried  out  on  a  more  extensive 
scale,  and  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  show  that  our  climate,  notwithetanci- 
ing  its  proverbial  fickleness,  is  capable  of  producing  excellent  and  highly 
flavoured  fruit.  These  efforts  have  been  highly  successful,  and  cottagers  and 
amateui3  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ore  now  taking  a  keener  and  mors  in- 
telligent  interest  than  hitherto  in  making  the  land  at  their  disposai  more 
productive.  This  is  of  course  as  it  should  be,  as  it  is  the  reverse  of  economic 
to  buy  imported  fruit  from  over  the  seas,  that  can  easily  be  prooured  and 
cultivated  at  home. 

The  amateur  grower  of  fruit  however  must  not  be  led  astray  by  some  of 
the  glowing  pictures  that  have  been  drawn  as  to  the  wealth  that  can  be  made  by 
making  fmit-growing  a  commercial  undertaking.  The  impression  has  gained 
ground  that  an  amateur  has  only  to  plant  a  few  acres  with  fruit  trees,  and 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe  he  has  but  to  send  it  to  market  to  realise  first  olass 
prices  for  his  produce.  There  are  many  people  in  the  country  who  fondly 
imagine  that,  by  sending  their  sons  at  great  expense  to  a  third-rate  garden 
where  a  few  Apples  and  Fears  are  grown  not  for  oommercial  purposes  at  all, 
at  the  end  of  a  year  or  two  these  young  men,  who  probably  know  nothing 
of  the  commercial  value  of  plants,  will  be  fully  equipped  vrith  all  the  requiste 
knowledge  to  enable  them  to  enter  the  arena  against  growers  who  have  been 
engaged  in  the  culture  of  fruit  from  boyhood,  and  who  have  had  to  go  through 
many  years  ot  hard  practical  training  before  they  were  able  to  secure  a  profit- 
able return  for  their  labours  and  knowledge. 
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To  grow  fruit  well  Feqmres  a  good  knowledge  of  the  pl&nts  otiltivated  «nd  of 
ererything  that  is  likely  to  prove  useful  or  injurious  to  them.  It  is  true  that  an 
amateur  may  grow  excellent  fruit,  in  foot  quite  as  well  if  not  better  than  the 
profeaeional,  owing  to  natural  intelligence  and  love  of  the  work  ;  but  it  is  quite 
another  matter  whether  be  would  be  able  to  make  it  a  paying  concern  from  a 
baeiness  point  of  view.  That  well-known  novelist  the  late  B.  D.  Blackmore 
was  an  eioellent  gardener  and  grew  fruit  probably  as  well  as  any  one  in  the 
kingdom,  bnt  even  he  had  to  admit  that  he  ooold  not  make  it  pay.  Others 
however  who  probably  oould  not  write  novels,  and  had  no  nniversity  training, 
were  able  to  dispose  of  their  produce  at  more  or  leae  remunerative  prioes. 
This  fact  alone  ehows  that  a  good  many  other  things  besideB  ordinary 
intelligence  are  requisite  to  enable  one  to  grow  not  only  fruit  but  any  other 
class  of  plants  in  suoh  a  way  that  they  will  command  a  ready  sale. 

This  work  however  is  not  intended  to  teach  fruit-growing  for  commercial 
purposes.  The  amateur  takes  a  keen  delight  in  producing  the  finest  fruits 
possible,  and  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  operation  is  not  often  taken  into 
consideration.  In  the  following  pages  the  cultivation  of  the  principal  fruits 
suitable  for  ontdoor  cultivation  in  our  climate  is  detailed  with  a  view  to  giving 
the  amateur  an  idea  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  may  secure  the  best  results  in 
the  quickest  and  most  eoonomioal  manner. 

Soil. — The  beet  all-roimd  boU  for  fruit 
growing  Is  a  rlah  jeUow  loam,  not  too 
Mady  HOT  too  olsije;  in  its  nature,  bnt 
Btiffiah  rather  than  too  light  on  the  whole. 
The  deeper  it  ie  the  better,  and  If  reatlng 
on  a  gravelly  or  UmeHtone  gubaoil,  the 
fertility  will  be  all  the  greater.  A  BoU 
whish  is  continually  soddened  with 
moiature  ie  useleee  not  only  for  fruit  trees 
bat  for  most  planta,  and  It  must  be 
thoroughly  drained  and  brought  into  a 
porouB  and  friable  condition  before 
attemptine  to  grow  crops  upon  it.  Wet 
heavy  sous  are  improved  by  trenching 
and  ridging  up,  and  deep  ealtivatJon 
gonerally.  Care,  however,  should  be 
token  in  tfaeoe  operation*  not  to  bring 
too  much  of  the  under  eoil  to  the  Burbtoe 
for  the  plant*  to  root  in.  Thia  under  or 
'  Hobaoil,'  oa  it  is  usually  termed, 
although  it  may  contain  the  elements  of 
plant  food  to  a  very  fair  ettent,  Ib  unsuit- 
able for  the  roots  because  as  yet  it  has 
not  been  Bufiiciently  changed  by  the 
action  o(  rain,  air,  heat,  cold  Ac.  to  yield 
its  food  up  in  a  suitable  or  digestible  form. 
The  more,  however,  the  soil  iB  tilled  the 
more  food  la  liberated,  and  conaequentl; 
the  more  fertile  the  eoil  iwcomes.  Tbe 
best  soil  should  always  be  uppermost  to 
induce  the  roots  to  remain  near  the  aur- 


—  An  ideal  fmit  garden 
should  be  well  exposed  to  the  ann  from 
the  south  and  west,  and  well  protected 
from  tbe  north  and  east  winds.  A  level 
or  alightly  undulating  surface  sloping 
sontbwards  is  uaually  considered  to  give 
tbe  best  results.  If  intersected  at  good 
Intervale  by  walla  running  eoat  and  west, 
-BO  much  the  better;  and  if  bounded  by 
walls  or  tall  thick  hedges  all  round,  the 
best  of  shelter  is  aflbrded.  Tbe  wallB  are 
also  extremely  valuable  for  tbe  cultivation 
of  the  more  tender  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
that  are  apt  to  suffer  in  open  exposed 
situations.  In  the  spring  when  frosts 
often  nip  the  blooms  and  thus  Bpoil  the 
crop  as  it  ia  about  to  set,  walls  give  great 
protection.  I  bave  seen  a  garden  inter- 
sected by  walls  produce  immense  quanti- 
ties of  fruit,  notwithstanding  spring  frosts, 
while  adjoining  gardens  unprotected 
except  by  low  hedges  bad  very  meagre 
erops.  Hedges  ma jDe  composed  of  HoUy, 
Yew,  Privet,  Hawthorn,  White  Poplar,  or 
any  other  shrub  or  tree  which  will  make 
a  dense  growth  bo  as  to  serve  effectually 
to  break  cold  and  violent  winds.  Damson 
and  Filbert  bushes,  where  not  likely  to 
fall  a  prey  to  tramps  and  scboolboys, 
make  excellent  hedgea,  and  also  yield 
valuable  oropa. 
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faoe  where  they  will  benefit  b;  the  rain 
and  mulchlnga  of  manure.  If  too  deep 
thej  loose  these  advantageB. 

1  .iiniiig  the  Soil.— A  great  iud  to  moat 
heavy  soils  is  the  addition  of  lime  in  a 
slaked  condition.  Lime  is  not  only  a 
great  fertiUsing  agent,  but  is  also  a  great 
oleanser,  as  it  plays  havoc  with  the 
numerous  pests  which  infest  all  badly  tilled 
soils  and  prey  upon  their  crops.  Accord- 
ing to  the  heaviness,  atodginess,  or  sticki- 
ness of  the  soil,  from  10to20cwts.  per  acre 
of  slaked  lime  in  a  powdered  form  may  be 
strewn  over  the  surface  as  evenly  as  posai. 
ble.  Duringthe  winter  is  the  best  period 
for  this  operation  in  order  to  bring  the  soil 
into  a  friable  condition  by  spring,  and  also 
because  at  Ibis  period  toe  various  insect 
peets  taking  refuge  in  it  ore  likely  to  be 
lulled.  The  roots  are  also  in  a  dormant 
condition  and  not  bo  liable  to  be  injured 
u  vrhen  in  a  growing  state. 

Liming   should   not   be  overdone. 


g  intervals.  It 
fairly  easy  process  to  test  whether  a  soil 
contains  lime  or  not.  A  fair  sample 
taken  from  various  parts  of  the  garden 
placed  in  a  glass  or  bowl  may  have  a  little 
muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid  or  vinegar 
poured  over  it.  If  the  liquid  bubbles  and 
fizzes,  it  is  a  sign  that  lime  or  chalk  is 
present ;  the  more  vigorous  the  bubbling 
the  more  limy  substance  present.  The 
absence  of  Uie  fizzing  and  bubbling 
indicates  want  of  lime. 

Another  simple  test  for  lime  is  to  pla^e 
portions  of  the  soil  into  a  bowl  in  distilled 
or  at  least  well-boOed  water.  Thoroughly 
mix,  and  allow  the  soil  to  settle  at  the 
bottom.  By  blowing  the  breath  into  the 
water  with  a  reed  or  a  pipe  the  water  will 
be  turned  to  a  milky  whiteness  if  lime  be 
present,  bat  it  will  remain  more  or  less 
cleiff  if  absent. 

A  good  way  to  apply  lime  ia  to  place 
it  in  an  nnalaked  condition  in  little  heaps 
at  regular  intervals  from  each  other, 
covering  each  heap  with  soil,  and  leaving 
it  to  slake.  When  reduced  to  a  fine 
powdery  condition  by  this  process  it  may 
be  forked  over  the  snr&ce  evenly  and  dng 
or  hoed  in. 

Moniire.— Annual  dressings  or  mulch- 
ings of  stable  manure  are  very  beneficial 
to  fruit  crops,  if  applied  after  the  fruits 
are  well  set  or  later  on  in  June,  July,  and 
August,  during  the  hot  weather.  The 
roots  absorb  the  manurial  matters  washed 


into  the  soil  by  the  rain,  the  fruits  swell, 
and  come  to  greater  perfection  sooner, 
and  the  formation  of  fruit  buds  for  the 
following  season  is  stimulated.  Manniial 
top-dressings  also  encourage  the  roots  to 
keep  near  the  upper  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  in  this  way  are  on  antidote  to  th« 
downward  development  of  roots  into  the 
less  fertile  portions  of  the  earth. 

About  October  to  December  the  land 
for  fruit  crops  will  be  benefited  by  the 
application  of  Basic  Slag  and  Eainit  at 
the  rate  of  5  or  6  ounces  to  the  square 
yard,  dug  or  hoed  in,  Basic  Slag  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  undergoes  a  change 
in  the  soU  during  the  winter  and  yields 
up  a  soluble  phosphatic  food  to  the  roots 
in  spring,  with  the  result  that  the  fmits 
are  ultimately  large,  well-shaped,  and 
excellent  in  flavour.  Eainit  is  a  potash 
manure,  and  must  be  applied  in  winter, 
BO  as  to  be  available  for  feeding  the  roots 
in  spring.  In  the  latter  season,  about 
February  or  March,  one  or  two  onnccB  to 
the  square  yard  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
or  superphosphate  may  be  applied  eiUier 
separately  or  mixed,  nitrate  of  soda  may 
be  apphed  also  at  this  season,  but  its 
action  is  sooner  over  than  that  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  Where  very  quick  results 
are  required,  however,  nitrate  of  soda  ia 
probably  preferable,  provided  too  mudi 
is  not  given  at  a  time.  All  artificiki 
manures  are  best  given  in  small  quanti- 
ties, as  if  overdone  the  foliage  is  apt  to 
suffer  considerably.  An  excellent  all- 
round  manure  for  fruit  trees  is  bone-meal. 
According  to  the  richness  or  poverty  of 
the  soil,  from  4  to  B  cwts.  per  acre  or  1-S 
lbs.  to  every  10  sq.  yds.  may  be  applied 
and  lightly  forked  in  during  the  winter 
months.  The  action  of  bone-meal  last! 
for  about  a  couple  of  years,  and  produces 
fine  fruit. 

Becayed  leaves,  road  sweepings,  wood 
ashes,  soot,  and  almost  all  organic  waste 
material  may  be  apphed  to  fruit  land  with 
benefit  instead  of  throwing  it  away.  The 
mowings  from  lawns,  the  refuse  from 
chicken-runs,  rabbit  hutches,  and  oici«tB 
from  all  kinds  of  itniinula  if  mixed  ttwethfs 
and  well  incorporated  with  soU  m^e  an 
excellent  mannre  for  fruit  trees.  Such 
collections  take  some  time  to  bring  into 
a  proper  condition  and  should  never  be 
used  in  a  treah  unfermented  stats.  It  is 
better  to  have  a  part  of  the  garden  set 
apart  for  refuse  of  this  kind  so  that  the 
heap  can  be  turned    over  from  time  to 
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time  and  expo««d  to  the  Mtion  of  the 
atmosphere,  eepeeially  duruig  firost; 
waMher.  In  (he  event  of  diBogreeabie 
odonn  arising  it  is  a  good  plui  to  mix  dry 
soil  with  the  heap.  When  redaoed  to  a 
well-deoompoMd  and  fertile  maBs,  the 
manure  is  available  for  use  on  the  soil. 

At  p.  1047  a  receipt  for  canker  ia  given 
consieting  of  euperphospbate  of  lime, 
nitrate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
etill^ate  of  lime,  and  these  mixed  in  the 
proportions  recommended  make  an  ex- 
cellent all-round  manure  for  fruit  crops. 
Mannree  in  general  are  dealt  with  at 
pp.  69-  76. 

Fed  NINO  Fruit  Tbebs 

This  is  an  essential  and  important 
operation,  and  to  be  performed  with 
advantage  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  plants. 
Cutting  tmit  trees  and  bushes  with  no 
particular  object  in  view  can  scarcely  be 
called  pruning.  The  objects  to  be  arrived 
at  by  proper  pruning  are  :  (1)  to  keep  the 
trees  or  bo^es  in  regular  shape,  the 
branches  fullj  exposed  to  the  light  and 
air  so  that  the  sap  will  flow  as  equally  aa 
possible  to  each  of  them ;  (2)  to  indnoe 
traitfulness  and  to  keep  the  plants  in  a 
good  state  of  annual  productiveness  ;  (S) 
to  obtain  larger  fruits  of  better  quality ; 
uid  (4)  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual plant. 

Anyone  who  has  observed  well-pruned 
fruit  trees  and  compared  them  with 
neglected  ones  nill  have  noticed  the  vast 
difference  in  the  number,  siie,  and 
flavour  of  the  fruits.  By  thinning  out 
useless  twigs,  and  cutting  hack  leading 
shoots,  the  sap  Is  not  diffused  over  a  large 
area.  It  is  thus  confined  with  good 
resrdts  to  fewer  branches.  The  sun  and 
air  having  free  access  tend  to  ripen  the 
wood  and  enable  it  to  stand  the  rigours  of 
winter.  The  time  for  pmning  varies 
somewhat  with  different  plants,  and 
according  to  circumstances.  As  it  will  be 
indicated  under  each  group,  it  need  not  be 
further  referred  to  here. 

Root-Pnuung;. — It  often  happens  that 
fruit  trees  produce  enormous  quantities 
of  wood  and  leaves,  but  comparatively 
little  or  no  truit.  This  undesirable  state 
of  affairs  is  usually  brought  about  by  the 
rampant  growth  of  the  roots  beneath  the 
surface.  If  unchecked  they  will  sooner 
or  later  strike  downwards  into  the  un- 
congenial depths  of  the  subsoil,  where 


available  food  ia  Boarce;  canker  will  set 
in,  and  the  fruit  will  become  deformed, 
mildewed,    and    spotted     with     fungus 


The  object  of  pruning  the  roots  is  to 
remedy  and  prevent  this  happening. 
When  properly  performed  it  induces 
fertility,  cures  canker  and  spot  on  the 
fruit,  improves  the  flavour,  and  reduces 
the  labour  of  pruning  the  branches. 

About  the  end  of  October,  while  thc 
leavea  are  still  on  tbe  tree,  is  considered 
the  moat  favourable  time  for  root  pruning. 
It  is  best  to  perform  only  half  the  opera- 
tion at  one  time^leaving  the  other  half 
until  tbe  following  year.  A  trench  8-4 
feet  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  opened. 
By  carefully  digging  down  with  a  fork  to 
a  depth  of  18  in.  or  2  ft.  the  mam  roots 
will  be  exposed.  Tap  roots  which  strike 
downwards  into  the  soil  must  be  searched 
for  beneath  the  trunk  and  if  present  re- 
moved with  a  sharp  knife  or  saw,  or  cut 
away  with  a  mallet  and  chisel.  The  main 
roots  should  also  be  shortened  back  with 
a  sharp  knife.  But  where  only  a  few 
exist  the  pruning  should  not  be  so  severe 
as  when  there  are  several.  All  cuts  should 
be  made  leaving  the  cut  surface  facing 
downwards.  In  this  way  it  will  not  form 
a  seat  for  the  wot,  which  may  possibly 
in  some  soils  cause  decay.  Many  good 
gardeners,  however,  object  to  this  practice 
on  the  basis  tBat  the  new  roots  formed 
near  the  out  surface  (when  underneath) 
are  likely  to  take  a  downward  instead  of 
a  horizontal  position,  and  thus  sooner  or 
later  result  in  the  same  trouble.  If  the 
cut  is  facing  upwards  they  contend  it 
induces  the  new  roots  to  keep  nearer  the 
surface  of  the  soiL  The  operation  of  cut- 
ting the  roots  having  been  performed 
with  tbe  cuts  showing  either  upwards  or 
downwards,  the  trenches  may  then  bo 
filled  in  with  fresh  soil,  and  this  will 
induce  new  rootlets  to  develop  before  the 
winter  sets  in.  Should  the  weather  be 
warm  at  the  time,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
trim  tbe  branches  at  the  same  time,  aa 
tbe  mutilated  plant  cannot  stand  the 
strain  of  too  much  evaporation  from  all 
the  foliage. 

Boot-pruning  may  be  practised  on 
most  kinds  of  biiit  trees,  whether  grown 
as  bushes,  pyramids,  standards,  cordons, 
espaliers,  or  against  walls.  The  same 
principles  apply  to  them  all.  When  the 
operation  has  been  severe,  a  mulching  of 
well-rotted  manure  on  the  surface  of  the 
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soil  will  proTe  beneficial  and  oadet  the 
new  roots  to  fonn  moie  qnicklj. 
P1.AHTIN0  Pbdit  Trebs 

The  beat  time  u  a  rule  for  planting 
or  transplanting  fmit  trees  and  bnshei  is 
during  the  month  of  November.  Wlien 
this  month  ia  inconvenient  planting  ratty 
he  performed  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary and  the  first  half  of  March.  The 
soil  should  be  in  a,  dry  friable  condition 
nnd  not  wet  and  sticky.  More  harm  than 
good  will  be  done  by  planting  in  wet 
sticky  ground,  and  the  plants  are  better 
'  heeled  '  in  with  some  soil  over  the  roots 
until  the  ground  and  weather  ore  in  a 
favonrabla  state. 

A  hole  somewhat  wider  than  the  roots 
will  cover  should  be  opened  abont  a  foot 
deep.  The  bottom  should  be  broken  up 
with  a  spade  or  fork,  leaving  a  mound  <^ 
finer  soil  in  the  centre.  The  fruit  tree  or 
bush  is  placed  upon  this  after  any  injured, 
crooked,  or  downward  roots  have  been 
cut  away  with  a  sharp  knife.  The  others 
should  be  spread  out  radiating  from  the 
stem  Uke  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  so  that 
the  soO  con  easily  be  worked  in  between 
them.  As  the  roots  ore  not  all  on  the  same 
level,  the  lower  ones  should  be  first  care- 
fully spread  out,  and  a  little  soil  sprinkled 
over  and  in  between  them ;  then  the  next 
ones,  and  so  on  until  they  ore  all  property 
disposed.  A  gentle  shake  of  the  tree  now 
and  again  during  the  process  will  allow 
the  BoU  to  settle  in  between  the  roots  and 
rootlets  and  serve  to  make  them  fast. 

When  planted,  the  soil  should  be 
trodden  down  gently  but  firmly  so  as  to 
keep  the  tree  in  its  place.  The  soil  should 
be  finished  off  in  a  slight  mound  sloping 
ontwards  from  the  stem  as  it  is  sure  to 
eink  somewhat  when  it  thoroughly 
settles. 

The  depth  at  which  a  tree  is  to  be 
planted  is  usually  regulated  by  keeping  the 
uppermost  roots  about  4  in.  beneath  the 
Huriaceof  the  soil.  Toodeepplantingis  not 
to  be  recommended,  as  the  roots  are  sooner 
or  later  likely  to  descend  into  the  more 
or  less  sterile  subsoil,  kt  the  same  time 
too  shallow  planting  must  be  avoided, 
otherwise  the  tree  or  bush  would  become 
top  heavy  and  wobbling,  much  to  the 
injury  of  the  rootlets.  The  accompanying 
Ijguro  will  give  an  idea  as  to  the  way  in 
which  afruit  tree  is  to  be  planted.  Newly 
planted  trees  should  have  a  stout  stake 
put  to  them  so  as  to  prevent  them  being 


blown  about  by  the  wind.    Tbey  ohonld 
be  faBt«ned  in  such  a  way  that  the  barii 


will  not  chafe  against  the  stoke.  A  piece 
of  india-rubber  or  a  bond  of  hay  roond 
the  stem  wilt  guard  against  friotiou. 

SborteninB;  the  Branches.  —  The 
branofaes  of  newly  planted  trees  shoQU 
always  be  cut  back  more  or  less  oooonUng 
to  the  variety  and  the  vigour  of  the  plant 
generally  ^»out  one-third  of  their  length. 
Some  gardeners  object  to  and  condemn 
this  proctioe,  but  experience  has  proved  it 
nevertheless  to  be  beneficial.  There  are 
also  sound  physiological  reasons  to  support 
it.  No  matter  how  carefully  a  plant  is 
moved  a  good  deal  of  injury  is  nnavtnd- 
ably  done  to  the  roots.  "Hiey  ace  further 
mutilated  at  planting  time  when  iJiey  ore 
trimmed  up  and  shortened  as  stated  above. 
All  this  reduces  the  absorptive  power  of  the 
root  system,  and  it  is  therefore  imposnUe 
for  injured  roots  to  support  the  same 
number  of  branches  overhead  as  before 
they  were  disturbed,  and  at  the  same 
time  develop  new  ones  beneath  the  surface. 
If  the  branches  are  therefore  not  cut  back 
so  as  to  lessen  the  strain  upon  the  injured 
roots,  many  of  them  will  die  back  a  certain 
distance  or  become  bo  weak  wit^  the 
diminished  supply  of  food  that  tbey  ore 
useless  for  froit-beoring  and  are  a  burden 
to  the  tree  or  bush.  It  is  prootioally  use- 
less saturating  the  soil  containing  the 
injured  roots  in  the  hope  that  the 
branches  will  be  kept  plump.  The  loota 
cannot  absorb  the  water,  and,  what  ia 
worse,  the  water  may  cause  decay  to  set 
in  at  their  out  ends. 
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H«w  to  prmw. — Aa  eiamiiution  of 
the  bnnoh  of  wnj  fniit  (ne  will  ihow 
that  the  buds  upon  It  ore  not  all  won 
one  side,  or  opposite  each  other,  'tiwy 
are  nanittllj  arranged  alternately  and 
epirall;  round  the  braneh,  with  a  greater 
or  lew  amount  of  wood  intervening 
between  thnn.  The  bndB  also  do  not 
point  in  one  particolar  direotion  bnt  in 
many^varying  according  to  the  Bpecies. 
All  Apples,  all  Pears,  all  Plums,  Cherries 
Ac.  baTe  their  bads  arranged  in  the  same 
order  upon  the  branches,  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  a  certain  number  intervene 
before  one  bnd  comes  directly  over 
another  in  a  straight  line.  The  bnds 
being  arranged  thus,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  make  a  branch  develop  in  any  partion- 
lar  direction  by  means  of  inteUigent 
pruning.  If,  tor  example,  it  is  required 
to  have  a  new  branch  pointing  outwards — 
away  from  the  centre  of  the  tree— the  old 
branch  is  out  off  iiut  above  a  bud  or  'eye' 
that  ie  pointing  m  that  direction.  When 
growth  begins,  the  '  eye '  at  that  point 
will  produce  a  shoot  in  the  direotion 
required.  If  the  centre  or  any  other 
portion  of  the  tree  is  empty,  and  a  branch 


develop  a  branch  for  the  pnrpoee. 

As  a  rule,  where  trees  are  kept  in 
proper  and  regular  order,  the  branches 
Kte  pruned  to  a  bud  which  points  out- 
wards. In  this  way  the  centre  of  the 
tree  does  not  become  crowded  and  filled 
with  leafy  twigs,  and  every  braneh  and 
leaf  is  properly  spread  to  obtain  aa  much 
benefit  as  possible  from  the  sun,  air,  and 

In  making  a  cut  there  is  really  only 
one  right  way  of  doing  it,  bat  sever^ 
wrong  ones.  The  right  and  consequently 
the  beet  kind  of  cnt  is  one  made  at  an 
angle  of  about  40°  to  the  branch  on  the 
side  oppotite  the  bud.  The  cut  should 
be  made  quite  clean  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  pass  out  just  above  the  bud,  as  repre- 
sented in  fig.  187.  Core  must  be  taJcen 
not  to  cut  too  eiose  to  the  bud,  aa 
shown  in  fig.  ISB,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  rubbed 
or  broken  off  and  leave  behind  a  piece 
of  stubby  wood.  If  the  cnt  is  made  too 
far  above  the  bud,  a  stub  or  '  snag '  is  also 
left,  aa  represented  in  fig.  189,  and  is 
evidence  Uiat  the  pnmer  did  not  under- 
stMid  his  work  or  was  not  suffloiently 
expert  to  moke  the  oleui  cut  recom- 
mended. 


A  very  bad  out  is  shown  in  fig.  140, 
where  a  blunt  knife  or  an  inexpert  band 
has   '  sliTered '    the   wood    into    a    Itmg 


drawn  out  stub.  Fig.  141  shows  a  good 
out  made  from  the  wrong  side  of  the 
branch.  It  should  have  beeoi  out  the 
opposite  way,  as  shown  in  fig.  1B7. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  olean  eat  at 
an  angle  of  A^"  just  alxive  the  bad  is  that 
when  the  new  branch  develops  it  looks 
almost  port  of  the  older  branch  below  it. 
The  elean  cut  also  exposes  a  oomparatiTely 
small  wounded  surfaoe  which  soon  heals 
over,  thus  lessening  the  chances  of  fun- 
goid diseases  settling  upon  it. 

The  extent  and  necessity  of  pruning 
depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  vigour 
or  weakness  of  the  plant,  and  also  upon 
the  style  in  which  it  is  grown.  A^  a 
generoJ  rule,  however,  it  may  be  stated 
that  weak  trees  may  be  pruned  more 
severely  than  vigorous  ones.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  weak  plant  is  unable  to  support 
aa  many  broiudies  as  a  strong  one — hence 
the  neeesBity  of  confining  its  efibrta  to  the 
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development  of  a  few  etroug  braocheB  ihat 
ore  likel;  to  fruit,  rather  tn&a  allow  it  to 
bear  »  multitnde  of  weak  ones  which 
would  in  all  probabiUty  produce  nothing. 
The  branches  of  weak  treee  ma;  be  cut 
back  to  two  or  three  buds,  while  those  on 
strong  trees  may  be  allowed  to  carry 
three  or  foiu  tunes  as  many,  according  to 
(he  vigour  of  the  variety. 

Vntea  to  pnme.  ^  The  pruning  of 
established  fruit  trees  is  practised  during 
the  Bununer  and  winter  months.  Bummer 
pruning  is  an  important  operation,  and  if 
properly  performed  is  of  great  service  in 
the  production  of  fruit.  If  practised  with 
too  much  severity,  however,  it  often 
results  in  the  development  of  plenty  of 
leafy  branches,  but  little  or  no  fruit. 
Some  growers  pinch  out  the  points  of  the 
side  shoots  baok  to  three  or  four  leaves 
about  the  end  of  May  or  June.  The 
branches  from  these  are  again  pinched 
book  later  on  to  two  leaves,  and  in  the 
event  of  mild  wet  autnmns  a  third  pinch- 
ing may  be  necessary.  This  plan  answers 
well  in  the  case  of  young  vigorous  trees. 
Older  trees  are  weakened  too  much  if 
pruned  so  early  in  the  season ;  they  must 
be  allowed  to  make  unrestrioted  growth 
until  the  first  week  in  August,  when  all 
shoots  not  required  for  extending  the  size 
of  the  tree  shoold  be  cut  back  to  4  or  6 
fully  developed  leaves.  The  result  of  tMs 
treatment  is  the  development  of  thin 
weak  side  shoots  which  are  disposed  to 
form  fruit  '  spurs,'  while  the  main  shoots, 
having  had  an  extra  amount  of  sap,  have 
become  sturdy  and  strong.  Other  growers 
prefer  to  break  the  side  shoots  half  way 
through  about  the  end  of  June  back  to 
three  or  fonr  leaves  from  the  base,  allow- 
ing the  broken  tops  to  hang  loosely. 
They  look  rather  untidy,  but  not  being 
quite  severed  they  still  absorb  a  certain 
amount  of  sap,  and  thus  prevent  the  lower 
buds  on  the  shoots  from  springing  into 
growth.  This  treatment  usually  produces 
tiower-hads  on  the  shoots,  and  in  the  case 
of  all  trained  trees,  like  espaliers,  cordons, 
and  pyramids,  may  be  practised  with 
great  advantage-  In  the  autumn  or 
winter,  when  again  pruning,  the  hanging 
shoots  may  be  removed  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  a  clean  cut,  leaving  8  buds  on 
the  remaining  side  shoots. 

About  October  or  November,  or  later 
according  to  circumstanoes,  when  the 
leaves  have  fallen  and  the  sap  is  in  an 
almost  quiescent  condition,  the  leading 


shoots  of  standard  pyramid  or  bush  trees 
may  bo  shortened  bank  to  within  &-9 
inches  or  more  of  their  season's  growth. 
It  is  a  comparatively  esey  matter  to  trace 
the  amount  of  growth  made  each  year  by 
fruit  trees.  The  current  year's  growti)  is 
readily  distinguished  from  the  growth  of 
the  preceding  year,  and  so  baokwards 
down  the  brtmcb,  sometimes  for  four,  five, 
or  six  years. 

If  the  summer  pruning  has  been 
properly  performed  little  remains  to  be 
done  in  winter  beyond  cutting  away 
weak  or  useless  branches  that  would  be 
hkely  to  overcrowd  the  tree  the  fbUowing 
spring,  and  prevent  free  access  of  light 
and  air.  All  dead  wood,  of  course,  shtmld 
be  removed,  and  whatever  form  the  tree 
takes  ahoold  always  be  borne  in  mind, 
so  that  the  branches  may  be  disposed 
accordingly. 

When  dealing  with  stone-fruit  trees, 
like  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Morello 
Cherries,  pinching  ont  or  breakiiig  the 
shoots  in  sommer  is  preferable  to  the  fi%e 
use  of  the  knife  in  winter.  Even  Plums 
and  Apricots  are  all  the  better  for  summer 
pinching  and  breaking,  and  are  not  so 
liable  to  be  troubled  with  'gumming.' 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Apricots,  and  ^e 
Sweet  Cherries  all  bear  their  fruit  more 
or  less  on  spurs,  but  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  UoreUo  Cherries  bear  it  best  upon 
the  long  slender  growths  of  the  preceding 
year.  When  pruning  the  latter  fruit 
trees  in  winter,  therefore,  these  shoots 
should  be  allowed  to  remain,  only  thin- 
ning out  those  that  are  superfluons. 

Diabuddiiic. — This  is  practically  a 
form  of  pruning,  and  may  be  done  mrly 
in  the  season  <u  growth.  It  oonsistE  in 
rubbing  out  young  shoots  that  are  not 
wanted,  and  thus  directing  the  sap  to 
those  that  are.  It  is  chiefly  employed  for 
Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

Special  details  in  regard  to  pruning 
will  be  found  under  the  different  fruits 
described. 

Nailing  Fruit  Trees  on  WaUsL— In 
every  garden  where  fruit  trees  are  grown 
on  walls  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  oecea- 
sary  every  year  in  regard  to  tying  up  the 
branches  at  the  same  time  as  pruning 
takes  place.  The  two  operations — prun- 
ing and  nailing-up — ore  as  a  rule  best 
done  at  the  some  time.  Where  trees  are 
grown  on  walls  facing  east,  west,  and 
north,  as  well  as  south,  some  little  eoo- 
sideration  shonld  be  given  to  the  eSects 
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of  Mpeot  on  the  ripening  or  otherwise  of 
the  wood  and  fmit.  From  the  qoantitj 
and  intensity  of  the  sunlight  the  pl&ntB  on 
south  walla  uioftll;  come  to  e.  state  of 
maturity  firat,  and  those  on  the  east,  west, 
and  north  follow  in  the  order  mentioned. 

For  the  s&ke  of  oleanliness  it  is  neces- 
sary every  year  or  so,  after  the  fruits  have 
ripened  ana  the  leaves  have  fallen,  to  un- 
loose all  the  branches  from  the  walls. 
The  latter  may  then  be  waabed  with  a 
strong  solution  of  soft  soapy  water  to 
which  a  Uttle  sulphur  or  petroleum  has 
been  added.  This  will  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  vennin  in  the  cracks  and 
crevioes,  and  consequently  becomes  a  safe- 
guard to  the  trees  againiit  such  a  foe. 

When  the  re-nailing  is  done  new  olean 
ahrede  should  be  used  ;  they  should  be  as 
narrow  as  possible  and  of  a  sombre  hne, 
as  brilliantly  coloured  shreds  very  often 
have  an  irritating  effect  on  the  eye- 
sight. There  are  several  substitntea  for 
the  ordinary  shreds,  such  as  wall  nails 
with  a  flexibla  tag  at  the  top  that  can  be 
bent  round  the  twig  or  branch ;  and  also 
a  strong  eyeletted  shred  already  provided 
with  a  nail  to  save  time.  But  both  these 
contrivances  are  much  more  expensive 
than  the  ordinary  shreds. 

The  trees  on  the  north  walls  should 
be  nailed  np  first,  as  it  often  happens  that 
late  in  the  year,  when  those  on  the  south 
wall  have  been  first  attended  to,  the 
weather  becomes  warm  and  mild,  and 
starts  the  trees  into  an  undesirable  growth 
again.  On  a  sunny  day  there  will  often 
be  a  difllerence  of  20°  t«  40°  between  the 
temperature  of  a  south  wall  and  one  in  the 
shade,  and  if  the  branches  are  hanging 
loose  from  the  wall  they  ore  not  so  likely 
to  be  excited  with  extra  warmth,  whi<£ 
will  however  help  in  still  further  matur- 
ing and  hardening  the  wood  assisted  by 
the  free  circulation  of  air.  The  trees  on 
the  west,  east,  and  south  walls  should 
afterwards  be  nailed  in  succession,  and 
the  result  of  doing  the  work  thus  will  be 
to  give  wall  protection  first  to  the  plants 
in  the  least  favourable  situations,  and 
consei^uently  hasten  the  period  of  their 
fiowenng    and     fruiting    the    fallowing 

The  Sdection  of  Fmit  Tree*.— 
Only  trees  having  a  strong,  clean,  straight 
stem  should  be  planted,  and  earo  should 
be  token  to  have  them  true  to  name. 
Weak  or  crooked-stemmed  plants  should 
be  avoided  as  the\'  are  often  of  a  bad  con- 


stitution. Young  trees  two  to  four  years 
old  transplant  better  than  older  ones, 
and  are  more  easily  trained.  Partioular 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  roots  to 
see  that  they  are  a  mass  of  fibres,  and 
not  damaged,  twisted,  or  gnarled.  The 
sooner  they  are  planted  after  being  lifted 
the  better — always  provided  the  weather 
is  mild  and  favourable,  and  neither  froety 
nor  over-wet.  In  the  case  of  trees  that 
have  travelled  several  miles  by  rail  and 
may  have  become  dry  and  shrivelled,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  bury  the  whole — stun, 
root,  and  branches — under  moist  soil.  In 
about  a  week — more  or  less  according  to 
condition^  the  branches  will  have  regained 
their  plumpnesa  and  freshness,  and  the 
trees  may  then  be  planted  in  the  luual 
way. 

Traininff  Fmit  Trees.  —  It  has 
always  been  a  favourite  praotioe  with 
gardeners  to  make  plants  grow  in  some 
other  way  than  that  designed  by  nature. 
In  the  case  of  fruit  trees  many  ingenious 
devices  have  been  invented  to  make  them 
grow  in  certain  directions  and  assume 
certain  shapes,  and  in  this  process  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  plant  and  bow 
to  prune  are  essential. 

1.  The  Pt/rtunid  or  Cone, — Most  frait 
trees  except  those  requiring  the  shelter  of 
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Apples,  PluniB,  and  Cherriea  ina;  also  be 
traiiied  in  this  wa;.  The  pyramid  con- 
BiBte  trf  a  vertical  stem  famished  from 
hese  to  apex  with  side  branohes  which 
gndnallT  Seeome  shorter  aa  they  near  the 
apex.  The  branches  are  more  or  less 
ascending  as  a  rule,  bnt  may  ^so  be 
trained  in  a  droopiog  position.  The 
pyramid  is  one  of  the  best  forma,  aa  it 
admits  air  and  light  freely  among  the 
branches  and  foliage,  and  ia  usaally  verj 

EroductiTe.  To  keep  the  treea  in  shape  the 
ranches  require  to  be  regularly  stopped 
and  pruned  every  year.  Fig.  142  shows 
what  a  well-tiained  pyramid  tree  should 
behkfl. 

2,  The   F(Me.— All  tirees  ejcept    the 
Peach,  Neeiarine,  and  Apricot  may  be 


The  main  branchea  spring  from  the  * 
lar,'  and  dispose  themselves  at  ^  an 
between     the    horizontal     and     verj 


grown  in  thia  ahape,  bnt  it  is  particularly 
suitable  for  AH)leB  grafted  on  the  Para- 
dise stock.  The  vaee  has  a  short  stem 
&om  the  top  of  which  arise  half  a  dozen 
or  more  strong  shoots  of  which  the  young 
side  liranches  are  generally  pruned  back 
every  year  so  as  to  produce  the  fruit  on 
spurs.  This  method  of  training  however 
is  now  very  rarely  practised,  as  there  is 
little  to  be  said  in  favour  of  leaving  the 
centre  of  the  tree  or  bush  vacant  when 
it  might  Vk  occupied  with  fruit-bearing 
branches  instead.  The  diagram  (fig.  148) 
will  give  an  idea  of  what  a  bush  trained 
in  tbie  way  would  look  like. 

8.  The  Bu*h.  —  1hie   resembles  the 
Pyramid  bnt  has  no  main  central  shoot. 


positions,  and  require  but  little  training 
beyond  keeping  the  ehoota  from  over- 
crowding and  crossing  each  other.  Apples 
and  Pears,  Gooseberries  and  Curr&nts  arc 
moat  suitable  tor  growing  in  bush  form. 
Borne  gtowera  have  succeeded  with 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  grown  in  thia 
form,  but  only  the  earnest  varieties 
should  be  planted,  and  very  warm  shel- 
tered positions  must  always  De  choeen  for 

There  are  many  advantages  in  growing 
dwarf  bush  Apple  trees.  Almost  every  ope- 
ration connected  with  pruning,  thinj 
gathering  the  fruit,  spraying  with  im 
cides,  combating  insect  attacks  in.  can 
be  easily  carried  out  much  more  quickly 
and  with  for  less  damc^e  to  the  tieea  than 
if  the  latter  are  on  talTstems.  Low  buah 
trees  also  have  the  advantage  of  being 
less  likely  to  catch  violent  winds,  whi^ 
ocoasion^y  do  a  good  deal  of  Injuij'  to 
tall  trees.  The  fndt  also  is  much  more 
easily  picked  and  is  therefore  less  likely 
to  be  bruised,  aa  it  will  not  require  to  be 
handled  or  shaken  about  so  much  as 
when  gathered  from  atondords.  The 
drawing  (fig.  144)  represents  a  bush  tree 
that  stands  about  6  ft.  high,  and  shows  in 
a  general  way  how  the  branches  are  to  be 
trained  so  oa  not  to  interfere  with  each 

4.  Standards  and  Half  Standard*.— 
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When  the  biub-fonn  is  eleTated  on  a 
Cftll  Item,  it  is  o»Ued  a  standard,  and  when 
onashortor  stem  a  half  standard.  Apples, 


Pears,  Plnms,  and  Cherries  ai«  often 
grown  as  standards  or  half  standards,  and 
in  these  forms  are  suitable  for  orchards 
and  market  gardens,  where  erase,  bush,  or 
other  crops  can  be  grown  oeneath  them 


The  disadvantages  of  standard  trees 
chiefly  consiBt  in  the  difficulty  eiperienced 
in  cleansing  and  pruning  them  and  in 
gathering  the  fruit.  Ladders  have  to  be 
ii»ed  for  the  purpose,  and  unless  oarehilly 
handled  the  branches  are  apt  to  be  broken 
down  and  the  tree  otherwise  spoiled  in 
appearance.  The  diagram  at  6g.  146 
shows  what  a  standard  tree  is  like. 

5.  EtpaUera. — ^Pruit  trees  grown  in 
the  open  around  with  the  branches  trained 
horiitontJly  or  vertically,  or  both,  are 
called  Espaliers.  The  branches  may  be 
trained  to  trellises  made  from  horizontal 
and  upright  pieces  of  lattice  wood,  or  to 
wires  strained  tightly  between  two  atont 
poles  or  stakes.  Where  there  is  a  long 
row,  wires  are  better  and  neater  than 
trellises.  Pears  are  often  grown  in  this 
way,  and  sometimes  Apples.  EspaUers 
are  formed  in  the  first  place  from  a  yonng 
tree  with  a  single  upright  stem  cut  down 
to  abont  a  toot  from  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  Three  buds  are  retained,  one  on  each 
side  to  grow  horizontally,  and  one  to  form 
a  vertical  leader,  from  which  four  or  more 
horizontal  branches  may  afterwards  be 


developed  on  each  side,  aooording  to  tlu 
distance  apart  required.  As  a  cole  only 
one  pair  of  horizontal  branohee  are 
allowed  to  develop  each  year,  the  vertioal 
stem  being  cut  back  to  the  distenoe  re- 


quired between  the  branches  and  three  bude 
trained  as  in  the  first  place.  For  growing 
parallel  with  the  walks  in  the  fruit  garden 
espaliers  are  very  ornamental.  Regular 
pruning  is  required  to  keep  them  inorder. 
On  walls  trees  may  be  trained  espalier 
fashion  as  well  as  in  the  open.  Fig.  146 
shows  an  espalier  in  the  open  air  trained 
to  upright  stakes,  the  horizontal  branohee 
being  kept  in  position  by  means  of  Bamboo 
canes  to  which  they  are  tied. 

Sometimes  only  the  first  pair  of  hori- 
zontal branches  are  allowed  to  develop, 
and  from  each  of  these  vertical  shoots 
at  regular  inter\-alB  apart  are  afterwards 
trained,  and  pruned  in  the  same  way  as 
the  horizontal  ones. 

6.  Fan-trainirtg.- — This  method  con- 
sists in  making  the  branches  radiate  regu- 
larly from  the  top  of  a  very  short  stem, 
like  the  outstretched  fingers  of  the  hand. 
Trees  which  have  been  grafted  one  year 
and  have  made  a  single  shoot  are  cut 
down  almost  to  the  point  of  union  so  as 
to  stunnlate  the  production  of  several 
shoots.  Difficulty  is  sometunes  found  in 
obtaining  a  sufficient  number,  and  the 
trees  are  cut  back  the  following  year  with 
the  same  object  in  view.  Each  branch  is 
trained  as  required,  and  the  weak  ones 
are  strengthened  at  the  expense  of  the 
strong,  by  intelligent  pinching  and- 
prunmg.  Fig.  147  shows  a  fan-trained 
tree  taken  from  an  actual  specimen.    The 
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(hick  kraDoh  ehowa  an  error  in  training ; 
great  care  is  necessary  with  yoang  &a 
trees  in  order  to  prevent  this ;  in  a  per- 
fect tree  the  thick  portion  ascends  only 
about  1  j  or  2  feet  above  the  gtonnd  level. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  main  branches 
do  not  radiate  with  the  Bjmmetry  of  the 
ribs  of  a  fan,  although  thej  were  origin- 
ally intended  to  do  so.  The  tree,  however, 
being  a  living  thing,  and  somewhat  wilful 
in  its  natiue,  endeavoured  in  the  coarse 
of  time  to  take  other  courses,  leaving  gaps 
in  some  places  which  had  to  be  filled  up 
later  on  with  younger  twigs  or  branches. 

7.  CordorM.^Trees  grown  in  this  way 
admit  of  a  large  number  of  varieties  being 


grown  in  a  small  space.  They  OEually 
consist  of  a  sinsle  main  stem  running 
obliquely  to  the  left  or  right  or  horizon. 
tally.     In  the  latter  case,  if  two  branches 


F10.    118.— DOCBLI  OBLiqim  COBDOHB. 

rule,  however,  cordons  are  confined  to 
walls,  and  the  trees  may  be  as  close  u 
2  ft.  from  each  other.  The  frnit  is  ban» 
on  the  small  spur  branches  at  the  aide, 
and  it  is  essential  that  these  be  proneJ 
every  year,  to  prevent  overcrowding. 

There  are  several  other  forms  into 
which  fruit  trees  may  be  trained,  but  the; 
are  all  more  or  less 
modifications  or  com. 
binationa  of  the  above. 
FigB.  148  and  H9  show 
what  obhque  cordon 
training  is  like  with 
single  or  double  stems, 
and  fig.  150  shows  an 
upright  cordon  with 
two  vertical  stems 
arising  from  a  single 


Fbutt  Borders 

Wherever  fruit 
trees  are  trained  on 
walls,  there  is  usaallj 
a  border  at  the  base 
varying  in  width  ac- 
cording to  taste  and 
circumstances.  This 
border  is  frequently 
used  for  producing 
various  crops,  such  as 
Strawberries,  Dwarf 
Boans,  Early  Potatoes,  Cabbages  te., 
without  interfering  with  the  roote  oi  the 
trees.    Where  such  crops  are  grown  thej 
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■honld  not  be  loo  cIom  to  the  treea,  ae  the 
latter  like  to  have  the  soil  ooverisg  their 
root*  in  a  fairly  firm  condition,  and  not 
in  a  looae  aUte. 

Aa  a  mle  these  borders  slope  at  a 
greater  or  lees  angle  from  the  wall  to 
the  footpath.  The  aharper  the  angle  the 
more  db^ctly  the  rays  of  the  aun  play 
upon  the  aorfaee  of  the  soil  and  thus 
make  it  warm  sooner  than  if  it  were  flaC 
This  is  an  advantage,  but  in  dry  seasons 
it  is  also  a  disadvantage,  especiiulj  where 
diffionltj  la  experienced  in  obtaining 
water.  Rain  and  water  do  not  moisten 
to  any  great  extent  the  soil  on  a  sharp. 
angled  1x)rder;  the  latter  oonaequentty 
becomes  very  dry  in  the  absence  of 
moiature,  and  the  roota  either  suffer 
considerably,  or  are  driven  to  lower  and 
leas  fertile  depths  in  search  of  ik  Ex- 
cept where  abondance  of  water  can  be 
given  in  hot  dry  weather,  it  ia  therefore 
wise  not  to  have  the  fruit  borders  at  too 
great  a  slope.  The  flatter  border  will 
of  course  not  obtain  quite  ao  much  atm 
heat,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  evapora- 
tion from  its  surface  will  not  be  so  great. 
And  again,  the  extra  heat  of  the  raised 
border  naturally  induces  earlier  root  action 
with  the  result  that  flowers  are  produced 
at  an  early  period,  only  to  be  nipped  by 
the  late  apfing  troats.  In  fact  during  the 
summer  months,  when  there  is  plenty  of 
heat,  but  often  little  moisture,  the  flat 
border  haa  more  advantogea  than  the 
sloping  one. 

A  good  plan  with  a  fruit  border  is  to 
have  die  portion  near  the  wall  quite  level 
for  about  2  to  3^  ft.  away  firom  the  wall, 
the  remaining  sorfttce  being  at  any  slope 
required.  The  roots  of  the  fruit  trees  will 
thus  be  beneath  the  level  portion  which 
will  form  a  kind  of  pathway  to  enable  one 
to  attend  to  the  trees.  Being  walked 
upon  a  good  deal  m  the  course  of  the 
various  operations  the  aoQ  will  natur- 
ally be  trodden  down  pretty  firmly  and 
thus  give  a  solid  '  run '  to  the  roota.  The 
alopiotf  portion  of  the  border  may  then  be 
ntiiised  tat  the  cultivation  of  various 
vegetable  erapa  without  Interfering  in  any 
way  with  the  fruit. 

Stohino  FatUT 

Various  methods  are  adopted  for 
keeping  fruit  auoh  as  Apples  and  Fears  in 
a  sound  condition  after  they  have  been 
gathered.  In  large  gardens  where  it  is 
desirable  to  preaetre  a  quantity  of  fruit 


for  winter  and  spring  use,  i    .. 

to  have  a  special  bnilding  for  the  purpose. 
The  nuun  points  to  remember  in  atoring 
fruit  are  (i)  to  exclude  the  frost ;  (ii)  main- 
tain a  dry  cool  atmosphere  averaging  about 
46°  Fahr.  ;  (iii)  a  free  circulation  of  Eur ; 
and  (iv)  a  very  small  amount  of  light,  or 
semi -darkness.  Fruit  if  kept  too  warm 
is  atmoat  sure  to  shrivel ;  if  allowed  to 
become  too  cold,  sji  increase  in  the 
temperature  oaasea  moisture  to  condense 
on  the  fruits  and  thna  injure  them.  Too 
much  light  causes  chemical  action  and 
fermentation  in  the  juice,  hence  the 
reason  for  ita  almost  total  exclusion. 

Pears  require  rather  a  higher  tempe- 
rature, say  50°  F.,  and  a  sQghtly  drier 
atmosphere  than  Apples  to  develop  their 
flavour  to  the  utmost,  but  on  the  whole  it 
is  safer  to  err  on  the  side  of  dampness 
rather  than  too  much  dryness  in  the  fruit 
room.  In  a  well  ■constructed  fruit-room 
with  care  and  intelligence  there  are  many 
kinds  of  Apples  that  can  be  kept  in  a 
beautifully  fresh  condition  to  the  end  of 
May  and  into  June  from  the  previous 
autumn. 

A  fruit  rocon  may  be  made  of  wooden 
boards  and  covered  with  thatch.  The 
walls  should  be  double,  about  6  inches  to 
a  foot  apart,  the  intervening  space  being 
filled  with  dry  straw  or  sawdust.  Glazed 
windows  may  be  placed  at  intervals  along 
the  sides,  but  should  be  provided  with 
shutters  to  exclude  strong  light,  or  the 
light  may  be  excluded  by  stippling  the 
glass  with  whitewash,  or  one  of  the 
mixtures  used  for  shading  greenhooses  in 
summer.  Ventilation  may  be  provided 
by  leaving  an  opening  at  each  end  of  the 
gable,  protected  however  with  a  fine  mesh 
wire  or  perforated  zinc,  to  exclude  biida, 
wasps  Ao. 

Shelvea  may  be  arranged  all  round, 
each  about  2  ft.  or  a  little  more  wide,  and 
about  2  ft.  apart.  They  are  usually  con- 
atmcted  of  wooden  battens  2-8  in.  wide, 
placed  about  an  inch  apart  so  that  the  air 
may  circulate  freely  around  the  fruit  and 
keep  the  snrfaoe  dry.  The  fruit  should 
be  handled  gently  and  placed  in  single 
layers   on   the   shelves,  each   kind  being 


for  the  storage  of  fruit,  lattice  shelves 
may  be  easily  fixed  up  as  in  the  fruit  room, 
or  better  still  fruit  trays  as  made  by 
Mr.  Orr  of  Bedford  may  be  used.  These 
fruit  trays  are  about  a  ^ird  square,  having 
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a  perforated  bottom  formed  by  narrow 
wooden  battenB  orosnng  each  other  at 
right  angles.  They  are  deep  enoagh  to 
hdd  the  largest  Apple  or  Fear,  and 
pOBHssB  the  great  advantage  of  Btariog  a 
large  quantity  of  fruit  in  a  very  small 
space.  The  trays  eon  be  pUoed  on  top  of 
eaeh  other,  there  being  suffieient  space 
between  them  to  remove  the  fruit  from 
the  lower  ones  wlthont  having  to  lift  off 
(he  upper  ones.  The  air  oircnlates  freely 
round  the  fraite,  and  the  trays  have  all  the 
advantages  of  a  we  11 -equipped  fruit-room 
OS  far  as  Apples  and  Pears  are  oonoemed. 


It  often  happens  from  one  oause  or 
another  that  fruit  trees  which  are  neither 
old  nor  diseased  are  brought  into  a  state 
of  sterility  and  overcrowding  of  branches 
by  sheer  negleoL  Each  year  they  produce 
masses  of  twigs  and  leaves,  and  gnidually 
pass  from  the  fruit-bearing  to  the  barren 
stage. 

Fruit  tlees  which  have  been  neglected 
in  this  way  may  be  brought  booK  to  a 
fruitful  state  with  proper  treatment — that 
is,  if  they  are  not  too  old  and  too  diseased, 
in  wldoh  case  it  is  better  to  root  them  up 
for  firewood  and  plant  young  trees  in  their 
places. 

In  restoring  a  neglected  fruit  tree,  the 
roots  should  first  of  all  he  properly  root- 
pruned  in  antnmn  in  the  way  recom- 
mended at  p.  1081.  Bich  freah  soil 
should  tahe  the  place  of  the  old  in  the 
trenches  made,  and  a  good  heavy  dressing 
of  manure  may  be  placed  over  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  or  a  dressing  of  artificial 
manures  as  recommended  at  p.  lOSO 
may  be  given. 

The  head  of  the  tree  should  then  be 
well  thinned  out  of  e,ll  weak  and  super- 
fluoos  branches,  and  the  tops  of  the  leading 
shoots  may  be  shortened  bock  a  little. 
When  pruning  or  cutting  out  wood  from 
fruit  trees  the  operator  should  always 
hnve  an  intelligent  eye  on  the  branches 
bearing  the  plump  fruit  buds  or  spars, 
Olid  should  take  care  that  these  are  loft 
behind,  and  not  the  more  slender  buds 
which  simply  form  branehea  and  leaves. 

If  the  work  haa  been  well  and  intelli- 
gently done,  it  is  possible  that  a  fair  show 
of  flowers  and  fruits  will  appear  the 
following  spring  and  summer  respectively. 
By  atten£ng  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  keeping  the  trees  properly  pruned 


may  be  brought  back  to  a  good  and  ft 
ful  condition  by  these  maaiis.  When 
once  trees  are  in  proper  ordar,  the  labour 
of  attending  to  Utem  annually  is  oom- 
paratively  easy  and  should  be  performed 
regularly. 

FRnn  Tbebb  ik  Pots 

Wherever  a  fairly  large  greenhouae  or 
conservatory  exists  in  a  garden,  and  eoffi- 
eient  room  is  available,  it  may  with  great 
advantage  be  used  for  the  cultivation  of 
various  kinds  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  such 
as  Apples,  Fears,  Cherries,  Peacheo,  and 
Nectarines.  Where  such  a  house  does  not 
exist,  one  can  he  easily  and  with  little  cost 
erected.  There  is  no  necessity  to  have 
a  boiler  and  hot  water  pipes  attached, 
especialtj  if  the  house  is  placed  in  a  good 
sunny  position,  running  east  and  west  for 
ehoioe,  or  north  and  south  otherwise. 
The  addition  of  hot  water  pipes,  however, 
will  not  be  a  drawback,  but  rather  an 
advantage. 

The  great  value  of  a  glass  structure, 
oven  though  unbeated,  is  that  it  enable* 
one  to  protect  the  blossom,  buds,  and 
young  fruits  on  the  trees  from  the  spring 
frosts,  and  causes  the  fruits  to  ripen 
earlier,  besides  which  they  have  a  pecu- 
liarly refined  appearance  never  obtainabl* 
on  fruits  ripened  out  of  doors. 

The  kinds  of  fruit  mentioned  above 
are  most  amenable  to  cultivation  in  pots. 
Apricots  not  being  often  suraessful. 

Potting,  /oil  Sc. — The  small  young 
trees  are  best  potted  in  October.  At  first, 
pots  10-12  in.  wide  across  the  tap  are 
quite  large  enough,  and  thejr  will  aarve 
for  two  or  three  years.  The  trees,  how- 
ever, are  best  repotted  annually,  and 
should  have  any  strong  wiry  or  woody 
roots  cut  away  at  the  time,  leaving  only 
the  best  fibrous  masses. 

The  soU  best  adapted  for  fruit  trees  in 
pots  is  a  rich  yellow  loom  to  which  may 
be  added  a  little  well-rotted  manure,  a 
little  charred  refuse,  or  burnt  earth  to 
keep  it  open,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of 
fine  bone  meal.  It  is  necessary  to  make 
the  soil  richer  for  pot  plants,  as  the  roots 
are   restricted  to  a   oomparativsly   small 

Qood  drainage  is  essential  and  may 
be  secured  by  placing  a  large  pieoe  of 
broken  pot  over  the  hole  at  ue  bottom. 
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and  placing  a  lajer  of  amaller  broken 
'  oroeiu '  about  1  in.  or  ao  thick  over  it, 
mnob  in  the  same  way  na  described  at 
p.  26.  These  crocks  ahould  then  be 
covered  with  mosa  or  rough  fibre  out  of 
the  loamy  Boil. 

In  pottutg,  the  Htem  is  kept  in  the 
centre  with  one  hand  while  the  thoroughly 
mixed  compoet  ie  filled  in  with  the  other, 
the  atem  b^g  ahaken  from  time  to  time 
to  settle  the  soil  between  the  fibrous 
roots.  As  the  soil  should  be  firmly 
packed  round  the  roots,  a  tlattish  wooden 
rammer  about  a  foot  or  bo  long  and  a 
couple  of  incboB  wide  should  be  used, 
working  it  all  round  aRainst  the  inner 
side  of  the  pot.  When  finished  the  soil 
should  not  come  within  2  inches  of  the 
rim,  ao  as  to  leave  sufficient  apace  for 
holding  water. 

After  potting,  the  trees  shonld  be 
plunged  out  of  doors  in  a  aheltered  posi- 
tion, that  is,  the  pots  should  be  sunk  into 
the  Boil  over  the  rims,  and  covered  up 
just  as  if  Qie  ttees  were  planted  outside. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  plaoe  a  layer  of 
broken  pots,  clinkers,  or  gravel  beneath 
each  pot  so  as  to  drain  the  winter  rains 
away  from  the  baae.  It  would  not  be 
wise  to  stand  the  pots  outside  without 
sinking  them  in  the  soil,  as  in  the  event 
of  hard  frosts  the  young  roots  would  soon 
be  killed.  The  trees  would  also  be  blown 
over  probably  many  times  by  the  wind, 
and  tnua  iirjured  a  good  deal. 

From  the  beginning  of  February  on- 
warda,  the  trees  may  be  lifted  from  the 
open  ground  and  tranaferred  to  the  glaas- 
houae,  bnt  the  operation  is  best  deferred 
if  the  weather  is  very  frosty,  or  the  soil 
Ib  in  a  sodden  state  with  rain.  The  trees, 
once  indoors,  may  be  syringed  on  warm 
bright  days  in  thu  morning  and  afternoon, 
ns  a  rule  with  rain  water  if  possible,  or  at 
least  with  water  kept  in  the  house.  Plenty 
of  ^r  ahoald  always  be  given,  as  a  atu^ 
atmosphere  leads  to  attacks  of  Aphis 
and  other  pests.  Should  these  tqipear  in 
numbers  there  is  no  help  for  it  but  to 
close  the  house  up  on  a  dull  evening  with 
httle  or  no  wind,  and  thorouf^hly  fumigate 
or  vaporise  it  two  or  three  mghta  in  suc- 
cession, afterwards  syringing  the  plants 
with  clean  tepid  water.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances a  thorough  fumigation  should 
always  be  given  immediately  before  the 
first  flowera  open^ 

When  the  flowers  expand,  syringing 
should  cease,  and  the  stem  of  each  tree 


ahoald  receive  a  smart  slap  of  the  hand 
about  mid-day,  and  especially  on  bright 
sunny  days,  to  distribute  the  pollen  for  the 
fertilisation  of  the  flowers.  When  any 
particular  variety  does  not  appear  to  he 
'setting'  well,  thAt  is,  showing  the  forma- 
tion of  fruit,  it  is  advisahle  to  go  over  the 
Howers  with  a  smooth  camel's  hair  brush 
and  transfer  the  pollen  from  one  flower 
to  the  other  (see  Article  on  '  Hybridisa- 
tion,' p.  S7).  Where  bees  are  kept  and 
Sequent  the  bioasoms  largely,  there  is 
little  need  oE  using  the  camel's  hair 
brush.  An  easy  and  excellent  method  of 
fertilising  the  flowers  is  by  means  of  a 
good  syringe  or  bellows.  By  paHOng  a 
current  of  air  from  tiie  syringe  over  the 
flowers  at  mid-day  when  the  pollen  is  dry 
and  easily  distributed,  the  powdery  ferti- 
lising agent  is  blown  about,  and  some  of  Jt 
is  sure  to  become  attached  to  the  sticky 
surface  of  the  lipe  stigmas. 

In  the  event  of  cold  frosty  weather 
letting  in,  the  house  should  be  shut  up 
about  8  or  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  so 
that  a  certain  amount  of  aun  heat  can  be 
kept  in  during  the  night.  Where  hot 
water  pipes  exist,  a  httle  heat  may  be 
turned  on  to  keep  the  atmosphere  dry  and 
agreeable.  Indeed,  keeping  up  a  con- 
genial temperature,  without  too  gr^  a 
difference  between  that  of  day  and  night, 
is  one  of^he  moot  important  points  in  the 
culture  of  fruit  trees  under  glaaa.  When 
the  weather  is  at  all  cold  and  strikingly 
chilly,  it  is  better  to  keep  the  ventilators 
shut  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  giving  the 
plants  and  eetting  fruits  a  sudden  chitl. 
Cherries  nnder  glass  must  never  be  shut 
up  close  when  in  flower ;  a  small  chink  of 
air  should  be  left  on,  day  and  night ;  fire 
heat  must  also  be  dispensed  with,  oi 
reduced  to  the  smallest  quantity. 

As  a  rule  there  will  be  more  fruit  eet 
than  it  ia  safe  for  the  tree  to  bear  to  a 
mature  etage,  and  thinning  oat  should  be 
practised  rather  more  severely  than  tor 
outdoor  fruit  for  each  kind  as  recom-  . 
mended  under  the  various  heads.  Thus 
what  appUes  in  this  way  to  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apples,  Pears  Ac.  in  the  open 
air  applies  with  rather  more  force  to 
indoor  trees  in  pots. 

Summer  and  winter  pruning,  as  prac- 
tiacd  out  of  doors,  may  also  be  employed 
in  the  ease  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  but  each 
variety  should  be  pruned  on  its  merits 
and  aooording  to  its  vigour,  ehyneas.  and 
other  peculiarities. 

8x 
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When  the  froita  are  wall  set,  «n<t  b»Te 
been  mffieieirtlj  thiimed  out,  llu  trees 
will  be  gnatly  assisted  b^  a  good  mnlnh 
of  a  eomptMt  aimilar  to  that  in  whieh 
the;  were  potted  in  the  antnnu).  It  is 
best  heaped  up  round  the  edge  of  the  pots 
so  as  to  leave  a  hollow  in  the  centre  to 
hold  the  water.  Idqnid  manim  in  weak 
doses  ma;  also  be  given  two  or  three 
times  a  week  at  this  period,  and  may  be 
eompoaad  of  eow  manore,  with  a  httle 
■oat  aod  guano  added,  the  whole  being 
kept  is  a  bag  in  the  water  lank.  About 
a  tomblerfol  added  to  one  or  two  gallons 
ofw«ter,BeeordiDK  to  the  state  of  growth, 
will  be  anfficient,  bat  oare  nnut  1^  taken 
not  to  give  over-doses. 

The  application  of  water  is  an  im- 
portant matter,  and  ahonld  never  be 
neeleeted  at  the  proper  moment.  The 
BoU  should  never  be  brought  into  a  sodden 
state  by  ovei-watering,  nor  ahonld  it  be 
allowed  to  Ret  dnst  dry.  The  mediom 
oonne  abonld  be  followed,  always  allowing 
the  soil  to  get  jnat  a  little  on  the  drier 
side  before  giving  a  thoroughly  good 
BOfUdng  with  water. 

After  the  beginning  of  Jnne  the 
weather  will  aa  a  rale  be  warm  enough  to 
move  the  plants  oat  of  doors  without  any 
danger  of  frost,  and  the  fruit  may  be 
allowed  to  ripen  in  the  ordinary  way,  bnt 
it  is  snre  to  be  mneh  earlier  tiian  that 
borne  by  trees  whieh  h»ve  been  in  the 
open  air  the  whole  yeat. 

It  is  Ml  excellent  plan  to  have  two 
sets  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  so  that  one  lot 
may  be  grown  under  glass  one  year,  and 
plunged  oatside  in  good  rich  soil  the  next. 
By  this  means  better  crops  are  produced, 
and  the  plants  are  not  subjected  to  such 
a  severe  strain  as  if  forced  year  irfter 
year. 

Kinds  of  Fruit  CuLTrvArw* 
It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  nearly 
all  oar  best  and  choicest  hardy  fruits  are 
confined  to  one  natural  order.  The 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Bullace,  Damson, 
Cherry,  Apricot,  Peach,  Nectarine,  Rasp- 
berry, Blackberry,  Strawberry,  Uedlar, 
and  Quince  all  belong  to  the  natural 
order  Rosacete,  the  botfuuc&l  characters 
of  whieh  ore  given  at  p.  855.  The 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  belong  to  the 
Saxifrage  order,  described  at  p.  414, 
while  the  Fig,  Wahrat,  Cob  Nut,  Sweet 
Chestnut  and  Mulberry  belong  each  to 
a  different  order.     The  Tomato  should  be 


elassed  as  a  trait  {wopeily  speaking,  bat 
as  it  is  uBUally  and  quite  aiUtowily 
considered  as  a  vegetable  it  is  dealt  with 
in  that  pmticm  of  the  wi»k,  p.  lUT.  At 
almost  every  eihiUtion  tfaroogfaoat  the 
kingdom  the  conditions  are  so  arranged 
that  the  Tomato  shall  appecLr  in  the 
vegetable  classes.  It  is  however  gradasllT 
winning  its  way  as  a  dessert  fruit,  and  will 
ere  long  probably  take  its  ri^ttol  plaM 
in  eihibitiwiB  """"g  the  fruit  classes. 

PROPAoanoM  or  Fanra  Tksbs 
llie  methods  of  increaeang  the  rarious 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  described  in  the 
following  pages  are  referred  to  in  the 
proper  place.  But  it  may  be  as  well  to 
state  here,  for  the  benefit  of  amatearc  who 
hare  perhape  neither  time  nor  inclinatian 
to  mtutiply  their  own  stock,  ihaX  it  will 
be  far  better  to  obtain  frnit  trees  grafted, 
budded,  or '  strock '  on  their  own  roots  as 
the  case  may  be,  from  nurserymen  who 
make  an  art  of  this  branch  of  gardening. 

In  the  following  pages  are  described 
the  best  varieties  of  fruits  suitable  for  aatr 
door  cultivation  in  the  British  Islands. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  give  desorptioDs 
of  all  the  varieties  enumerated  in  nursCTx- 
men's  catalogaes,  but  those  which  hare 
been  proved  by  experience  to  yield  the 
best  rMults  will  be  dealt  with  fnUy.  It  is 
qnite  a  mistake  to  hare  too  many  kinds 
of  any  particular  trait  in  a  garden. 
It  is  far  better  to  grow  a  few  Sist-claM 
varieties  that  will  flourish  and  can  be 
attended  to  properly  than  to  have  several 
whieh  succeed  only  passably.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  certtun  kinds  ol  fniiu 
flourish  with  scarcely  any  Bttenti<Hi  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  but  are  m(K« 
or  less  miserable  failures  in  other  parts, 
owing  to  the  diflerence  probably  in  smi. 
situation  and  snironndingB.  Local  con- 
ditions should  therefore  always  be  fully 
considered  before  deciding  to  plant. 

THE  APPLE  (Ptbus  HAi.us).--Tlte 
Apple  is  probably  the  most  important 
of  all  traits  for  outdoor  cultivation  in  tlie 
British  Islands.  The  wild  form  or  Crab 
Apple  is  a  native  plant  but  is  aiao  fbimd 
generally  throughout  the  north  tempe- 
rate hemisphere.  It  is  rather  small  and 
stunted  in  appearance,  with  a  sour  and 
tmpalatable  frait.  Still  from  it  have  be«n 
obtained  almost  all  the  fine  varieties 
cultivated  at  the  present  day. 

The  cultivated  Apple  tree  i»rely  ex~ 
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eeeds  80  to  40  ft.  in  height.  It  has 
broadly  ovate  unite  leaves,  the  blades 
Qooally  mueh  ioucer  than  (he  stallu, 
downj  or  wool);  heneath,  with  orenate 
margins  and  provided  with  glands.  The 
flowers  are  ^ways  borne  in  secsile  umbels 
and  vary  in  aiie  and  ooloui  aooording  to 
variety.  They  are  sometimes  pure  w&te, 
like  those  of  Pears,  but  are  usually  striped 
or  snffoaed  with  rose  and  often  with  bright 
carmine,  and  all  have  a  delicate  tragranoe. 
Apart  from  their  vailue  in  the  fruit  garden 


great  beauty  when  in  blossom. 

Thefmit.whioh  botaniatBoall  a' pome,' 
is  romidish,  asually  narrowest  towards 
the  apex,  with  a  depression  at  each  end, 
and  varies  a  good  deal  in  size,  colour, 
markings,  and  flavour— being  uenaUy  of 
a  brighter  and  richer  colour  on  the  side 
nest  the  sun. 

Traimng.  —  Apples  may  be  grown 
as  bushes,  pyramii^  standards  or  half- 
standards,  espaliers,  or  cordons.  As  bushes 
and  pyramids  the  trees  may  be  planted 
from  B  to  12  ft.  apori,  according  to  the 
vigour  and  compactness  of  the  variety, 
and  standards  and  half-standards  from 
16  to  80  ft.  apart  tor  the  same  reasoDB, 

Soil. — The  best  soil  for  Apples  is  a  rich 
adhesive  loam  on  a  gravelly  or  chalky 
BubaoiL  Thorough  dremage  is  essential. 
Poor  hot  aoils  must  be  enriched  with 
plenty  of  manure,  and  heavy  wet  soil 
most  be  lightened  with  plenty  of  lime  and 
thorough  cultivation.  Apples  being  more 
or  less  inclined  to  develop  tap-roots  should 
not  be  planted  too  deep ;  they  will  usually 
floorish  in  shallower  soUs  than  the  Pear, 
and  are  also  as  a  rule  much  hardier. 

Pnuiing.  —  In  comparison  with  the 
Pear,  little  pruning  is  required,  except  in 
the  ease  of  cordons  and  espaliers.  As  the 
loim  slender  and  flexible  branches  usually 
carry  the  finest  fruits,  a  too  severe  pruning 
and  Bummer  pinching  ore  likely  to  do 
more  harm  than  good.  The  long  straggling 
shoota  are  best  shortened  back  a  little, 
and  only  those  (bat  are  crossing  ot  grow- 
ing in  towards  the  centre  of  the  tree,  or 
are  otherwise  useless,  should  be  cut  away 
altogether  (see  p.  1061).  As  some  varieties 
of  Apple,  mentioned  in  the  proper  place, 
have  the  peculiarity  of  bearing  their  frnits 
at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  instead  of  on 
spurs  at  the  sides,  it  is  necessary  when 

Srunine  to  observe  the  difference  between 
ower-hnds    and    fruit- buds.      Fig.    ISl 


shows  what  the  flower-buds  of  an  Apple 
tree  are  like.  It  will  be  noUoed  that  uiey 
are  much  ronnder  and  plomper  than  ttie 
wood  or    leaf-buds    shown  in  fig.    163. 


Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  praning 
should  be  done  rather  with  the  eyea  than 
with  the  knife.  It  is  essential  that  the 
pruner  shouldknow  the  difEumoe  between 
shoots  having  flower.bnds  and  thoae 
having  leaf-buds,  uid  it  is  to  be  hop«d 
that  via  various  sketches  f^ven  will  assist 
him  in  that  direction. 

Protection. — In  cold  bleak  districts 
and  northern  parte  generally  it  is  almost 
essentia  that  Apples  should  be  grown  in 
situations  sheltered  by  walls  or  stout 
hedges.  >  In  the  event  of  severe  spring 
frosts,  dwarf  bushes  and  espaliers  should 
receive  some  artdfioial  protection  if  possi- 
ble when  in  bloom.  Pieces  of  thin  can- 
vas, netting,  bracken  fronds,  or  any  other 
light  and  convenient  article  may  be  placed 
over  them  lightly  before  nightfall  and 
renaoved  in  the  morning.  When  grown 
against  walls,  if  the  latter  has  a  projeoting 
coping,  a  good  deal  of  protection  will  be 
afforded  by  this  and  also  by  the  foliage. 
It  is  a  tedious  task  protecting  the  blos- 
soms, and  it  is  a  matter  that  must  be  left 
to  tlie  judgment  and  industry  of  the 
Bxa 
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grower  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  per- 

ThumiflS  tbc  fniit  —  Ae  judioioua 
pniniag  improTea  the  tree,  ho  does  judi- 
cious thinning  of  the  trait  improve  those 
that  are  left  to  ripen.  When  the  fruitB 
have  fairly  '  set ' — that  is,  have  begun  to 
swell,  about  the  end  of  May  and  early 
June,  the  trees  may  be  given  alight  eboke. 
This  will  bring  down  a  number  of  young 
fruite  that  would  never  ripen  under  any 
circumstances.  Others  will  still  remain, 
but  if  thev  have  yellowiah  stalks  are  best 
removed  by  hand  at  once,  as  they  will 
drop  sooner  or  later.  The  removal  of 
others  then  becomes  a  matter  of  judgment, 
but  as  a  rale  if  two  or  three  oi  the  best 
formed  and  healthiest  looking  fruits  are 
left  to  each  side  shoot,  that  will  be  i{iiite 
suflScient  for  the  tree  to  carry.  If  thin- 
ning is  not  performed  the  branches  will 
bear  a  mass  of  small  fruits,  which  lery 
often  owing  to  their  weight  break  down 
the  branches  and  disfignre  the  tree — thus 
pruning  and  thinning  it  in  an  undesiced 
fashion  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Ripeness. — Apples  (and  other  fruits) 
do  not  all  ripen  at  the  same  period,  some 
being  early,  some  mid-season,  andsome 
late.  The  same  variety  ripens  at  different 
periods  also  according  to  soil,  sitaation, 
aspect,  and  general  cultivation.  As  a  rule, 
however,  healthy  fruits  are  ripe  when 
they  part  easily  from  the  branch  on  being 
gently  raised  to  a  horieontal  position  by 
the  hand.  If  they  drop  from  the  tree, 
aegoming  they  are  not  maggoty,  cankered, 
or  otherwise  diseased,  tjiey  are  then  fully 
ripe,  and  shonid  be  gathered  immediately. 

Gatherinf .  -The  more  oarefuHy  the 
fruit  is  picked  from  the  trees  the  )>etter 
and  longer  will  it  last  in  a  good  condition, 
Bhaking  the  frait  down  or  knocking  it 
down  with  sticks  or  poles  is  a  very  primi- 
tive and  schoolboj'  method  of  gathering 
frait,  and  throwing  it  anyhow  into  boxes 
or  baskets  is  little  better,  as  it  is  thus 
nauoh  injured  and  bruised  and  quite  unable 
to  last  for  a  long  period.  Besides,  where 
surplus  quantities  are  sold,  they  are  not 
likely  to  secure  a  good  price.  From  a 
commercial  point  of  view  the  more  onre- 
^llly  Apples  and  fruit  generally  are  picked 
and  packed  the  higher  their  value.  The 
fruit  should  also  for  this  same  reason 
be  '  graded '  according  to  si^e.  nnifbrmity, 
and  colouring,  the  best  and  finest  fruitfl 
being  kppt  bv  themselvpit.  and  not  mixed 
with  the  smaller  and  poorh-  coloured  ones. 


The  different  varieties  should  of  oom:M 
also  be  kept  separate,  and  not  mii«d  «oe 
with  another. 

Packing:  Apples. —When  Apples  are 
sent  to  market  it  is  essential  that  tJiay 
should  be  well  and  seeuraly  pocked  if  tfaey 
are  to  pay  for  their  cultivaticm  at  olL 
Each  grade  and  variety  ^ould  he  kept 
separate  and  distinctly  marked.  They 
may  be  packed  in  fiat  baskets  with  lids — 
each  ba^et  holding  about  40  lbs.,  or  in 
bushels  or  barrels.  The  great  point  is  to 
secnre  the  fruit  from  being  bmised  by 
shifting  about  in  transit.  The  baskets, 
bushels,  barrels,  or  other  receptacles 
should  be  well  lined  with  soft  qtongy 
paper,  and  the  fruit  should  be  cA  the  sanie 

Suality  throughout,  instead  <rf  plaoing  (he 
nest  samples  on  top — a  fooli^  prooeed- 
ing  known  technically  as  'topping.' 
\^ere  extra  fine  fruits  of  extra  eboioe 
varieties  are  marketed,  it  is  well  worth 
while  rolling  each  fruit  in  a  piece  of  soft 
paper,  and  packing  the  whole  in  wood 
wool  so  that  there  will  be  no  ehuioe  ot 
shifting  about.  Good  fnut  well  poeked 
always  secures  a  high  price  if  mariMted 
with  business  intelligenoe,  some  varieties 
of  course  more  than  others,  according 
to  their  reputation  for  qualit,T  and 
flavour. 

Propag«tion.  —  Apples  may  be  in- 
creased by  seeds,  cuttings,  layers,  budding, 
and  grafting.  Seeds  are  usually  sown 
with  the  object  of  raising  new  vBtie^e«. 
and  also  to  produce  stocks  for  grafting 
or  budding.  As  they  do  not  retain  their 
vitality  long,  seeds  are  best  sown  tiiinly 
OS  soon  OS  ripe  in  prepared  beds  in  the 
open  air.  The  seedlings  are  transplanted 
the  following  autumn,  with  the  o^eet  of 
destroying  ^e  taproot,  and  producing  root 
fibres.  As  a  rule  the  seeds  of  Crab  and 
Cider  Apples  are  sown  for  prodoeing 
stocks,  but  other  varieties  may  be  need 
for  the  sfune  purpose.  Where  new 
varieties  are  required  the  seeds  shoald 
be  saved  from  the  best  varieties  only. 
that  is,  from  those  remarkable  for  their 
hardiness,  freedom  from  canker  and  otita 
diseases,  fraitfulness,  and  Savour.  The 
seedlings  may  be  grown  on  after  trans- 
planting once  or  twice,  nntQ  they  fruit. 
Or,  when  large  enough,  to  produee  a  good 
graft  or  scion,  they  may  be  grafted  on  to 
a  Paradise  Stock,  or  even  a  full-grown 
tree,  so  as  to  obtain  fruit  for  testing  as  to 
quality  and  flavour  as  eariy  as  possible. 
Cullingt. — OottinKB  will  root  in  the 
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open  Kir  if  inserted  about  November. 
They  shoald  eondst  of  the  ripeii«d  growth 
of  the  ennrent  year,  ending  with  a  amall 
portion  or  '  heel '  of  the  previous  year's 
wood,  and  may  be  d-9  in.  in  length.  Ail 
buds  eioept  two  or  three  at  the  upper  end 
■hould  be  removed,  and  the  outtings  may 
be  firml  J  inserted  in  sandy  soil  about  half 
their  length.  They  shoujd  then  receive 
a  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil  round 
them,  and  require  no  farther  attention 
until  next  antimui  when  they  may  be 
transplanted  and  pruned  according  to  the 
shape  in  whieh  it  is  desired  to  grow  the  tree, 

Apple  trees  raided  from  outtings  have 
the  advantage  of  being  on  their  own  roots, 
and  many  people  now  consider  this  a 
great  advuitage  over  budded  or  gnJted 
trees.  In  from  four  to  six  years,  accord- 
ing to  variety,  the  tree  will  be  in  full 
beiaring. 

Layaring. — Apple  trees  may  be,  and 
sometimes  are,  layered  by  bending  the 
branohes  down,  and  cutting  partially 
through  where  they  oome  in  contact 
with  the  soil.  When  pegged  down  and 
covered  with  earth,  they  soon  root,  and 
when  firmly  estabUahed  the  layers  may 
be  severed  from  the  parent  plant. 
Suckers  are  sometimes  used  for  purposes 
of  increase,  but  they  are  chiefly  valuable 
for  stocka.  Unless  a  tree  is  on  its  own 
POOtB,  from  a  cutting  or  a  layer,  the 
enoker  is  almoet  sore  to  be  that  of  a  wUd 
stock,  and  therefore  valueless  for  fruit 
bearing.    See  p.  69. 

£itd<it«if.— Apples  are  rarely  budded, 
as  the  buds  are  rather  late  in  ripening, 
and  thus  beyond  the  season  when  budding 
is  usually  practised.  Under  favourable 
conditiims,  however.  Apples  may  be 
budded  as  easily  as  other  fruit  trees  or 
Roses,  the  operation  being  performed  as 
deaorilMd  at  p.  56. 

Gra/fin;.— This  is  the  usual  method  ol 
increasing  Apples.  Old  trees  are  usually 
crown,  grafted,  but  young  stocks  are 
generally  whip-  or  epUce-grafted.  The 
stocks  are  usually  '  headed  down  '  or  cut 
bock  to  the  desired  height  about  January 
or  February,  and  are  generally  grafted 
about  the  end  or  middle  of  Maroh.  Bush, 
standard,  and  half  standard  trees  are  all 
grafted  very  low  down  near  the  ground, 
»o  that  in  the  conrte  of  time  roots 
emitted  from  the  scion  will  assist  those 
of  the  stock  in  nourishing  the  plants. 

For  the  different  kinds  of  Grafting  see 


Old  trees  with  wom-out  tops  may 
often  be  grafted  with  advantage  and 
continue  for  years  afterwards  to  produce 
good  crops  of  fruit.    But  it  ia  always  a 

question  whether  they  are  worth  Uie 
trouble  of  regrafting  instead  of  obtaining 
young  trees.  As  a  rule  it  is  better  to 
obtain  young  healthy  trees  than  u> 
waste  time  doctoring  up  old  ones,  which 
may  or  may  not  yield  fruit  afterwards. 

Kinds  of  Stock.— As  the  Slock  has  a 
certain  influence  on  the  growth  and  de. 
velopment  of  the  graft,  it  may  be  useful 
to  refer  to  those  usually  employed  for 
Apple  trees. 

1.  The  Crab,  or  Frea  Stocfc— This  is 
usually  raised  from  the  seeds  of  the  Wild 
Crab  or  Cider  Apples,  and  trees  grafted 
upon  it  are  regular  in  outline,  very  hardy, 
and  are  very  suitable  for  orchards  and 
market  gardens,  where  it  is  impossible  to 
give  attention  to  each  individual  tree  as 
regards  pruning  and  thinning  out.  The 
roots  of  the  Crab  Stock  are  strong  and 
fibrous. 

2.  The  Doucim.  Slock.  —  This  is  a 
variety  not  quite  so  hardy  or  vigorous  as 
the  Crab,  but  in  suitable  soils  is  practically 
quite  as  robust.  It  has  rather  longer  and 
more  fibrous  roots  than  the  Crab,  but 
does  not  exhibit  such  a  difference  in 
thickness  between  stock  and  graft  as  does 
the  Paradise  Stock.  Except  in  dry  soils 
and  for  a  small  number  of  varieties,  trees 
grafted  on  the  Doucin  Stock  should  not 
be  severely  or  regularly  pruned  every 
year,  as  they  are  ^  to  be  rendered  fruit- 
less by  the  operation.  It  is  well  to  bear 
this  fact  in  mind,  as  many  gardeners 
have  a  "'^"'^  for  pruning  every  variety, 
quite  regardless  as  to  the  stock  upon 
which  it  may  be  grafted.  Varieties  on 
the    Doucin     Stock    require    very    little 

Cning.  Just  cutting  out  unnecessary 
nches  and  dead  wood  is  sufficient. 
The  trees  will  form  a  fine  bead,  and  bear 
abondance  of  fruit — but  not  if  severely 
pruned. 

S.  Th*  Paradise  Stock.  —  Thie  is  a 
dwarf  variety  of  Apple  easily  increased  by 
suckers  and  cuttings.  It  is  chiefly  valu- 
able in  the  dwarfing  influence  it  exerts, 
thus  producing  lower  trees.  It  also 
influences  the  earlier  ripening  of  tbe 
fruit,  and  is  suitable  for  the  best  varieties 
of  Apples  to  be  grafted  upon  It.  The 
fruits  not  only  mature  more  quickly,  but 
are  also  more  regular  in  shape  and  brighter 
in  colour.    Being  somewhat  less  vigorous 
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than  the  variety  grafted  upon  il  there  is 
uanally  a  distinct  inequality  in  the  Etema 
at  the  point  of  grafting.  Trees  grafted  on 
the  Paradise  Stock  require  to  be  regularly 
and  properly  pruned  every  year  bo  that 
they  may  not  become  too  quickly  ex- 
hausted, and  continue  to  prodace  good 
oropa  every  year. 

Insect  and  Fungoid  Pest>. — Among 
the  many  pests  which  attack  the  Apple 
tree  the  toUowing  are  the  most  formidable, 
and  require  every  attention  in  oonjunction 
with  good  cultivation  to  keep  them  under. 
1.  The  American  Blight  or  Woolly 
Aphis  (Sehixonenra  lanigera)  is  a  short- 
legged  Aphis  covered  with  a  woolly  or 
cottony  down.  It  attacks  all  parts  at  the 
tree,  several  nsnally  uniting  in  a  whitiah 
mass.  The  insects  are  protected  bj  their 
wooll;  covering,  and  carry  on  their  work 
by  piercing  the  softer  parts  of  the  stems 
or  branohes  with  their  sucker-like  beaks. 
As  they  often  secrete  themselves  in  the 
cracks  and  crevices  of  the  old  bark,  and 
also  lay  their  eggs  in  these  sheltered  spots, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  dislodge  them 
once  they  have  taken  a  firm  hold  upon 
a  tree.  They  prodncc  largo  cankerous 
wounds  in  the  stems,  and  thrive  upon  the 
elaborated  sap,  thus  interfering  with  the 
vital  source  of  the  tree's  nourishment. 
During  the  summer  months  the  woolly 
masses  are  readily  distinguished. 

Several  more  or  less  dangerous  and 
poisonous  liquids  have  been  recommended 
to  destroy  this  peet,  but  none  of  them  is 
so  effective  as  boiling  water  applied  for- 
cibly in  a  fine  spray  or  by  means  of  a 
brush.  As  long  as  the  temperature  can  be 
kept  up  to  about  boiling  point,  or  say  not 
lower  than  180°,  it  is  a  perfect  destroyer. 
It  may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of 
soft  so^  and  tobacco  juice,  or  a  little 
petroleum.  The  same  arguments  do 
not  apply  against  its  use  in  summer  as 
against  some  of  the  strong  poisonous 
insecticides,  which  unless  carefully 
diluted  are  apt  to  severely  injure  the 
foliage.  Cold  water  is  useless  against  the 
greasy  woolly  covering  of  the  insects. 
The  infested  parts  of  the  tree  should  be 
well  rubbed  and  painted  with  the  wash, 
especially  the  cracks  and  crevices.  In 
the  winter  months  the  trees  may  be 
again  examined,  and  all  branches  too 
severely  damaged  should  be  cut  off  and 
burned — not  tlm>wn  on  the  rubbish  heap 
to  spread  the  disease  anew.  Paraffin  oil 
(or  petroleum) ;  gas  liquor  diluted  8  to  12 


times  its  bulk  with  water ;  or  1  )b.  of 
crude  conuneroial  potash  and  1  lb.  (rf 
caustic  soda  dissolved  together  in  10 
gallons  of  water  may  he  used  as  washes. 
The  latter  is  very  effective,  and  the  10 
gallons  may  be  diluted  to  20  for  the 
removal  of  moss,  lichens  Ao.  It  removes 
all  parasitic  growths  and  givee  the  bark 
ol  the  trees  a  clean  slaty  appearance.  If 
the  hands  are  cut  or  the  ^dn  broken  in 
any  way,  they  should  be  protected  with 

Standard  trees  are  more  troubleacxDe 
to  clean  than  dwarf  bushes  or  pyramids. 
By  passing  rapidly  backwards  and  for- 
wards along  the  branches  a  torch  of  hay, 
straw,  or  any  other  material  giving  aflame, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  the  Woolly 
Apbis  may  be  destavyed  in  the  winter 
months.  As  the  femaJes  have  no  wing* 
they  have  to  crawl  up  the  stems  from  the 
ground.  They  often  nest  at  the  root, 
and  maybe  dislodged, or  rather destooyed, 
by  removing  the  soil  ronnd  the  base  rt 
the  trunk,  and  giving  a  dressing  of  lime 
or  soot.  Soapsuds  are  also  a  preventive 
and  destroyer. 

2.  Apple  Blottom  WeevU  (Antfaoao- 
mus  pomoruni). — A  tiny  reddish-brown 
beetle  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
having  black  blotched  wing  cases  obliquely 
striped  and  spotted  with  yellow.  The 
female  makes  a  hole  in  the  uneipanded 
buds  with  her  slender  beak,  and  in  it  lays 
a  single  egg,  repeating  the  process  on  as 
many  buds  as  possible.  'Whitish  grub* 
develop,  and  attack  the  stamens  and 
pistils  of  the  opening  flowers,  which  acxin 
wither  and,  needless  to  say,  never  produce 
fruit.  By  the  early  summer,  the  grub* 
having  passed  through  the  chrysalis  stage, 
the  perfect  beetles  appear  and  feed  upon 
the  foliage  until  the  winter.  They  then 
take  refuge  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  or 
under  the  soil  at  the  foot  of  the  trees, 
emerging  in  spring  to  repeat  the  process 
of  spoiling  buds  and  eating  leaves. 

It  is  erident  that  this  pest  must  be 
checked  and  destroyed  in  winter.  This 
may  be  done  by  turning  up  the  soil  and 
dressing  with  lime,  soot,  soapsuds  ftc„ 
and  by  dressing  the  bark,  paying  partioular 
attention  to  the  crevices,  vrith  the  washes 
recommended  for  American  Bli^t.  Ban- 
dages of  tarred  cloth,  hay,  or  straw  round 
the  stem  will  prevent  the  female  iMetles. 
which  cannot  fly  very  well,  or  not  at  all, 
crawling  up  to  the  flower  buds.  Where 
they  are  in  great  nunri>ers,  tarred  aheets 
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of  paper  may  be  spread  beneath  the  trees 
to  oatch  them  aa  titey  fall  by  ahaking  the 
bnuiohee. 

8.  Codiin  Moth  (Carpooapea  pomo- 
nana). — This  small  and  very  deatruotive 
moth  baa  a  dark  brown  body  and  greenish- 
brown  or  grey  forewings  tranaverBely 
marked  with  Jarker  linea,  and  streaked 
with  brownish-yellow  on  the  hinder 
portion.  During  Mav  the  female  lays  a 
single  egg  in  the  calyx  of  each  young 
tniit,  attaching  it  by  means  of  a  etioky 
eeoretion.  In  about  a  week  the  whiti^ 
oaterpillara  or  gruba,  with  black  head  and 
neok  and  four  rowa  of  block  marks  alone 
the  body,  appear,  and  begin  to  tunnel 
their  way  through  the  awelling  fruit 
towarda  Uie  rind,  in  which  they  make  a 
hole.  When  almoat  fully  grown,  and 
having  changed  to  a  brownish  or  greyiah 
hue,  t£ey  attack  the  core  of  the  fruit  and 
feed  upon  the  pipa,  with  the  result  that 
the  fruit  drops.  The  grubs  then  leave 
the  fruit  and  seek  shelter  in  the  bark, 
where  tbey  spin  cocoona  and  paaa  into 
the  chryaaliB  stage  far  the  winter  months. 
In  apriug  the  new  perfect  moths  appear 
and  prooeed  with  Uie  destructive  opera- 
tions of  their  predecessors. 

It  ia  difficult  to  remedy  the  attacka  of 
the  Codiin  Moth.     One  of  the  moat  effec- 


green  diaaolved  in  20-26  gollona  of  water. 
liiie  ia  a  dangerous  inaectieide  and 
requires  to  be  used  with  care,  especially 
when  the  handa  are  cut  or  bruised  in  any 
way.  Where  large  numbete  of  treea  are 
to  be  sprayed  it  is  advisable  to  use  one  of 
the  several  spraying  nuushinee  now  on 
the  market.  Faria  green  being  inaoluble 
in  water  reouires  to  be  eonatantly  stirred, 
and  it  should  be  applied  in  a  very  fine 
spray.  It  should  never  be  used  on  treea 
having  fruita  almost  ripe. 

When  Apples  fall  owing  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Codiin  Uoth  they  should  be  imme- 
diately picked  up  and  burned  or  given  to 
piga  or  cattle.  Id  thia  way  gruba  which 
have  not  yet  left  the  fruit  will  be  effec- 
tually destroyed.  Hay  bands  are  some- 
times placed  round  the  atema  about  1  ft. 
from  the  ground  for  them  to  nest  in,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  season  are  detached  and 
burnt.  Washing  the  bark  aa  for  American 
Blight  is  alao  useful. 

4.  AppU  Mvttel  Seale  (Aspidiotue 
conchiformis).  — These  small  scaly  in- 
sects, resembling  the  half  of  a  mussel 


ahell  in  appearance,  attack  the  bark  of 
Apple  and  Pear  treea.  The  acales  are 
about  i  in.  long,  brownish  in  colour,  and 

serve  as  shields  to  the  sucking  insects 
beneath.  The  female  is  a  ^eu  Seshy 
maggot  which  does  not  lay  ita  eggs,  but 
retains  them  until  she  dies.  The  lane 
when  hatched  issue  from  the  protecting 
shield  and  begin  the  cycle  of  reproduction 

A  strong  wash  of  aoft  soap  and  petro- 
leum seems  to  be  the  most  effective 
remedy  against  this  tiresome  insect.  It 
should  be  rubbed  in  well  with  a  stiff 
brush,  removing  all  the  aealea.  The 
latter  are  too  haxA  for  any  spraying  to  be 
efieotive. 

6.  Canker.  —  This  baneful  diaeaae, 
which  attacks  aome  of  our  fineat  Apples 
and  renders  them  useless  in  some  districts, 
is  brought  about  by  the  presence  of  a 
fungus  called  Heclria  ditiawima.  The 
chief  eauaes  of  it  appear  to  be  cold,  wet 
soils,  severe  pruning,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  roots  downwards  into  a 
sterile  aubaoil.  Great  variationa  in  tem- 
perature, unfavourable  seasons  when  the 
wood  does  not  properly  ripen,  and  various 
other  causes  are  no  doubt  also  in  a 
measure  accountable  for  the  canker  in 
fruit  trees,  aa  well  aa  placing  rank  ma- 
nure in  direct  contact  with  the  roots. 

The  best  remedies  for  it  appeu:  to  be 
a  warm  and  thoroughly  well-drained  and 
cultivated  aoil,  and  attention  to  root  pru- 
ning to  prevent  the  development  of  tap- 
roots. By  keeping  the  roots  near  the 
surface  of  the  aoO  canker  would  to  a 
great  extent  be  prevented.  The  following 
mixture,  applied  as  a  dressing  in  autumn 
and  spring  and  hood  in,  has  been  recom- 
mended  aa  a  moat  auceesaful  preventive 
of  canker  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers, 
viz.  superphosphate  of  lime  80  lbs., 
nitrate  of  potash  21  Iba.,  nitrate  of  soda 
28  Iba.,  and  sulphate  of  lime  26  I  be.  A 
J  lb.  to  the  equare  yard,  or  aiwut  10-11 
evrta.  per  acre,  is  the  amount  recommendel 
tor  each  dressing.  It  is  not  only  a  pre- 
ventive but  an  excellent  manure  for  the 
trees.  When  treea  ore  very  badly  Injured 
by  canker  itis  scarcely  worth  while  trying 
to  patch  them  up  by  washes  and  insecti- 
cides. They  are  lietter  rooted  up  and 
burned,  unleaa  the  trunks  are  aound  and 
may  be  regrafted  with  a  variety  other 
than  the  diseased  one.  If  the  trees  arc 
not  aerioualy  injured  the  diseased  parts 
may  be  washed  with  a  solution  made  up 
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of  21bs.  of  sulpbftte  of  copper  to  10  gaJloni 
of  water.  This  wash  may  also  be  used 
for  preventing  the  attacks  of  the  Codlin 
Molii  in  earl;  summer. 

When  Apple  trees,  like  the  Bibtton 
Pi^/pin  for  example,  are  naturally  prone 
to  conlier,  it  is  just  poeaible  that  canker 
might  be  check^  by  growing  the  plants 
npon  their  own  roots  {obtained  eitfaei  by 
cuttings  or  layers)  rathe^  than  having 
them  grafted  upon  a  foreign  stock.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  that  tms  wonld  be  a 
cure  for  conker,  bat  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  trees  on  their  own  roots 
would  be  less  subject  to  the  evil  than 
grafted  ones. 

6.  Lackey  Moth  (Bombyi  neustria). 
In  July  and  August  the  female  Lackey 
Moth  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  twigs  of 
the  Apple  and  other  trees  on  which  they 
reninin  untU  the  following  spring.  The 
larvie,  or  Social  Caterpillars  as  Uiej  ore 
called,  are  at  first  block,  and  hve  in  colo- 
nies in  a  web  which  they  spin  over  the 
branches  and  leavea.  If  not  cleared  off 
by  hand-picking,  or  shaking  on  to  paper 
spread  beneath  the  trees,  they  devour  the 
leaves,  often  stripping  the  branches  com- 
pletely if  unmolested.  A  good  syringing 
with  soft  soap  and  quassia,  or  a  little 
petroleum  mixed  with  hot  water,  haa  been 
•  found  very  effective  in  destroying  the 
caterpillars. 

The  caterpillars  usually  seek  shelter  in 
their  webs  on  wet  days,  which  afford  a 
good  opportunity  for  malring  a  raid  upon 
them.  On  dwarf  bushes  a  ntiiture  of  lime 
and  soot  sprinkled  over  the  branches  in 
wet  weather  is  a  good  remedy. 

As  the  eggs  are  deposited  spirally 


be  scraped  off  on  to  sheets  of  paper  and 
burned. 

The  front  wings  of  the  Lackey  Moth 
ore  brownish  .yellow,  each  crossed  by  a 
dark  band  ;  the  back  wings  ore  paler  than 
the  front  ones,  and  ore  fnnged  alternately 
with  yellow  and  brown,  while  the  head, 
throat,  and  body  are  of  a  reddish-brown. 
The  caterpillars  ore  at  first  black,  but 
become  brightly  ooloured  with  age.  The 
head  is  bluish-grey  vrith  2  block  eye-like 
spots,  the  rest  of  the  body  being  striped 
with  red,  blue,  yellow,  and  white,  and 
densely  covered  with  long  silky  haiis. 
When  nearly  fully  grown  &o  coterpillots 
disperse  ond  seek  a  suitable  place,  often  in 
the  crevices  of  the  bark,  under  rubbish  tie. 


to  spin  an  oblong  yellow  coeoon  inter- 
mixed with  a  sulphury  powder.  The 
chrysalis  is  smooth  and  brownish  and 
from  it  the  new  moth  emerges  in  July. 

7.  Slwffumrmt  (Eriocompa  limacina). 
These  are  the  grubs  of  certain  sawflies. 
and  have  earned  their  name  from  the 
block  slime  covering  their  hury  slug-like 
bodies.  They  appear  in  autumn  and 
ravenously  devour  the  upper  surhce  o( 
the  leaves  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  and 
many  other  plants  belonging  to  the  Bosf 
order,  turning  them  brown  ond  preventiog 
the  eloboratioh  of  the  sap  to  the  detriment 
of  the  tree.  When  folly  grown  they  aeek 
the  ground  at  the  base  of  the  tree  and 
spin  o  blockish  cocoon.  They  remHiu 
dormant  during  the  winter,  emerging  in 
spring.  The  female  deposits  eggs  in  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves  and  in  less 
thon  o  week  the  larvte  or  slug-worms  ore 
overrunning  the  foliage.     ; 

Dusting  with  lime  and  soot,  hellebore 
powder,  and  spraying  with  solphate  of 
copper  or  Paris  green  has  been  fonnd 
effectuol.  The  soil  at  the  base  of  the  trees 
may  also  be  turned  up  in  winter  and 
burned,  its  place  being  token  by  treah  stnl. 

B.  Small  Ermine  liolh  (Hypono- 
meuto  podello).— Apple  treee  are  occaaion- 
olly  attacked  by  the  caterpillars  of  this 
moth.  The  eggs  are  attached  to  the 
branches  by  o  sticky  secretion  obout  the 
end  of  snnuner.  The  following  spring 
the  caterpillars,  which  live  in  oolonies 
like  those  of  the  Lackey  Moth,  proceed  to 
Ottock  the  leaves.  They  have  a  brownish 
head  and  o  grey  body  spotted  with  block. 
They  may  be  destroyed  the  same  way  as 
the  SociaS  Caterpillars  (Lackey  Hoth)  W 
syringing  with  hot  water  in  which  soft 
soap,  qaassio,   or    petroleum    has    be«n 

0.  MitceUantoui. — -Qesides  the  i^Mve 
peets.  there  ore  othera  which  sometintes 
attack  Apple  trees,  some  being  fungoid, 
some  insect.  Anaong  the  fungoid  diseases 
Mildew  is  often  seen.  It  is  a  whitish 
mould  hving  on  the  surface  and  may  be 
destroyed  by  spraying  with  sulphate  of 
copper.  Cracking  is  caused  by  a  funi^uB 
called  Cladoaporiwn  dend/riticum,  whjch 
attacks  the  leaves,  shoots,  and  flowers, 
and  often  prevents  the  development  of 
the  fruit.  The  latter  is  often  more  or  )e«a 
densely  covered  with  round  eye-like 
blotches,  ond  the  surface  becomes  dis- 
figured and  cracked.  Cracking  seems  to 
be    brought   about    by  much  the  same 
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owueB  M  oanker,  viz.  cold,  w«t  aoiU, 
taprooto,  aevare  pruning,  and  bad  calti- 
vatioD,  and  ma;  be  prevented  by  Mctify- 
ing  these. 

MialUUM  (aee  p.  781}  ieagreen-baTad 
paiaaite  often  ver^r  injvirious  to  Apple 
trees.  It  should  be  cut  away  clean  at 
Christmag  time,  when  it  can  be  easily 
seen  and  ma;  alao  be  sold.  The  growths 
of  mocses,  lichens  Ac.  maj  be  removed  by 
Bpraying  or  washing  with  the  canstic  soda 
and  potaeh  solutitm  referred  to  under 
American  BUght  (p.  1046). 

Vakibtibb  of  Appi^s  to  obow 

There  are  about  2000  named  varieties 
of  Apples,  and  perhaps  aa  many  more 
unnamed  ones,  but  only  a  very  small 
proportion  are  actually  grown  in  the 
British  Islands— perhaps  400  at  the  out- 
side ;  and  some  of  these  very  rarely.  The 
following  is  a  selection  ol  the  best  eating 
and  cocking  Apples.  The  kinds  enome- 
rated  are  loitaDle  for  most  parta  of  the 
kingdom,  but  some  are  more  valuable  for 
nortbem  parts  than  others.  Althoogh 
eating  and  cooking  varieties  are  arranged 
in  alphabetical  Wer,  an  asterisk  *  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  varieties  which  are 
chiefly  used  tor  cooking,  so  that  they  may 
be  more  readily  distLDguished  fnun  the 
dessert  ones.  It  may  however  be  re- 
marked that  nearly  all  dessert  Apples  ooak 
well  if  gathered  before  they  are  ripe. 
When  fruits  are  described  as  '  large '  they 
are  8  inchee  or  more  in  diameter ; 
'  medium '  2-8  inches  in  diameter ;  and 
■  small '  when  less  than  *2  in.  in  diameter. 
Only  first-class  varieties  are  mentioned. 

Adain'sPeanaain. — A  handsome  eating 
Apple  in  use  from  December  to  February. 
Fruit  medium,  conical,  pale  yellow  tinged 
with  green  and  covered  with  delicate  russet 
on  the  shaded  side,  but  deep  yellow 
tinged  with  red  and .  delicately  streaked 
with  brighter  red  on  the  sunny  side. 

This  variety  is  a  free  and  healthy 
grower  with  long  slender  shoots.  It  bears 
freely  even  when  young,  and  is  best  on 
the  Paradise  or  Doucin  stock  (p.  1046). 

'Alfriatoo. — This  is  a  splendid  cooking 
Apple,  in  use  from  November  to  April. 
It  is  a  hardy  and  vigoions  grower,  bearing 
large  oblong'  angular  greenish  fruits, 
tinged  with  orange  next  the  ann  and  re- 
ticulated with  russet  markings.  It  is  apt 
to  canker  on  heavy  badly  drained  soils. 

Allen's  Everlaxtine.  —  This  may  be 
used  either  as  a  dessert  or  cooking  Apple. 


It  has  a  tender  sweet  juiey  flavour  and 
keeps  well  till  April  or  May.  The  tlattieh 
fruits  ore  medium  in  size,  very  angular 
near  the  eye,  greenish -yellow,  becoming 
clearer  yellow  towards  maturity,  with  a 
few  funt  streaks  of  red  showing  through 
the  russet  coat.  In  good  seasons  it  often 
baa  a  bright  crimson  tinge  next  the  sun. 

Alllngtoa  Pimrin  (South  Lincoln 
Beattty).~A.  iLew  variety  of  excellent 
quality,  said  to  be  a  cross  between  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  and  King  of  the  Pippins. 
Froit  larger  than  medium  size,  ovoid,  in- 
clining to  eonical,  with  a  deep- set  eye,  and 
a  slender  stalk  about  ^  in.  long  set  in  a 
deep  funnel-shaped  cavity.  The  side  next 
the  sun  is  usually  streaked  with  red. 

The  tree  is  said  to  be  of  a  hardy  and 
vigorous  oonstitution  and  a  good  cropper. 

American  Mother.— This  is  one  of  the 
finest  flavoured  eating  Apples  in  use  in 
October  and  November.  The  conical  and 
angular  fruits  are  medium  in  sixe,golden- 
yeUow,  mottled  and  streaked  with  crimson 
next  the  sun,  and  strewed  with  russet 
dots.     It  originated  at  Boston,  Mass. 

*  Asms  Elisabeth.  —  A  splendid  late 
cooking  Apple  in  use  from  February  to 
May,  and  lasting  well.  The  large  roundish 
conical  fruits  are  prominently  angled  or 
ribbed,  pale  yellow,  flushed  with  bright 
I  next  the  sun. 


standard.  Although  usually  classed  aa  a 
cooking  Apple,  it  may  also  be  used  for 
dessert,  having  a  crisp  sprightly  flavour. 

Baunuuui's  Remette  (Baumann'i 
Jtcd  Winter  Beinette).  —  A  beautiful 
dessert  Apple  in  use  frmn  Hovember  till 
March.  Fruit  medium,  flat,  bluntly 
angled  and  ridged  round  the  eye,  brigh. 
yellow  flushed  with  red,  becoming  brilhant 
red  on  the  sunny  side,  the  whole  surface 
embedded  with  pearly  specks. 

This  is  largely  grown,  and  is  a  veiy 
handsome  Ap^e  in  appearanoe  ;  but  it 
uBually  ranks  aa  a  second-class  variety  in 
regard  to  flavour,  although  it  keeps  well. 
The  tree  makes  a  good  pyramid,  uid  as  a 
standard  is  suitable  for  orchards. 

*  Beantj  of  Kent. — A  very  handsome 
and  showy  cooking  Apple  in  use  from 
October  to  February.  Fruit  la^e,  roundish 
ovate,  broad  and  flattened  at  the  base, 
deep  yellow  faintly  tinged  with  green 
and  marked  with  faint  red  patches  on  the 
shaded  side  ;  but  entirely  covered  with 
deep  red  except  where  there  ore  a  few 
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palolws  of  yellow  next  the  sun.  lender 
and  juicy  with  an  agreeable  subacid 
flavour. 

A  vigoTOUB  grower  and  good  cropper, 
forming  a  fine  largepynunid  or  good  stan- 
dard. It  is  aaid  to  be  liable  to  canker  on 
tbe  Parsdise  stock  in  some  localities  and 
in  beavy  moist  soils. 

*  Bedfordshire  FoundlinK. — A  hand- 
gome  firBt-olaea  cooking  Apple  in  use  from 
November  to  March  and  April.  Fruit 
large,  roundish  ovoid  or  oblong  with 
irregular  prominent  angles  extending  from 
(he  side  upwards  and  forming  ridges 
round  the  eye.  Skin  d&rk  green  at  fint, 
becoming  greenish-yetlow  wnen  ripening, 
tinged  ni^  oruige  and  having  a  few  fawn- 
coloured  spots  on  the  side  next  the  aun. 

The  tree  bears  abundantly,  and  is 
more  suitable  as  a  bueh  than  a  pyramid. 
It  is  best  on  the  Paradise  stock  (p.  1045). 
It  also  makes  a  good  standard. 

*  Bet^  Ge^on.  —  An  excellent  late 
cooking  Apple  in  use  from  December  to 
Maich  EUid  April  or  even  May.  Fruit 
large  round,  Hal,  bluntly  ribbed,  bright 
shining  yellow  in  colour,  with  a  deep  blush 
on  the  sunny  aide.    The  tree  is  a  great 

*  Biamarck.  —  A  handsome  cooking 
Apple  in  use  from  December  to  April. 
Fruit  large  flat,  yellow,  Hushed  and 
striped  with  red  next  the  sun.  It  grows 
well  and  beara  freely  on  either  the  Crab  or 
Paradise  stock. 

*  Blenheiin  Orange  {Ble7tketm  Pippin) . 
A  valuable  and  popular  cooking  or 
dessert  Apple  in  use  from  November  to 
February.  Fruit  large  roundish  or 
flattened,  regular  in  shape,  yellow,  tinged 
with  dull  red  next  the  stm,  and  streaked 
with  deeper  red.  Although  this  variety 
is  a  atrong  grower  it  takes  several  years 
before  it  bowmes  a  free  cropper,  especially 
if  grown  as  a  standard.  It  does  well 
grown  as  a  buah  or  pyramid,  grafted  on 
the  Paradise  atock. 

Braddick's  NonpareiL— This  is  one  of 
the  beet  winter  dessert  Apples,  being  in  use 
from  November  to  April.  Fruit  medium, 
flat,  slightly  angled,  greenish  -  yellow, 
brownish-red  next  the  sun,  ruaaety  round 
the  eye,  and  covered  here  and  there  with 
patches  of  brown  russet. 

The  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  quite  hardy, 
and  slender  in  growth,  but  never  attains 
a  great  size.  On  the  Paradise  atock  it 
forms  good  buahea,  pyramids,  orstandards, 
and  may  also  be  grown  as  an  espalier. 


*  Brandey  s  Seedljig. — An  exceUeoi 
cooking  Apple  in  use  from  January  to 
March.  Fruit  large,  handsome  flatCiah, 
with  five  distinct  libs  or  bosses  round  the 
eye.  Blciii  greenish -yeUow  tinged  with 
pale  red,  and  heavily  striped  wiui  deeper 
red  when  ripe. 

Tiie  tree  is  a  hardy  and  vigorous 
grower,  but  must  be  grown  on  the  Paradise 
stock  to  form  good  bushes.  It  also  makes 
a  fine  pyramid  or  standard. 

Brownlees'  Rnsset. — AneiceUent  late 
dessert  Apple  in  use  from  January  to  M^. 
Fruit  medium,  roundish  ovoid,  and  rather 
fiattened,  green  and  rossety,  browniah'red 
next  the  sun. 

Tiiis  variety  does  well  aa  a  pyramid  or 
standard,  and  although  only  a  medium 
grower,  tlouriahes  and  bears  good  orops<m 
cold  soils  and  in  aituations  where  other 
varieties  fall  a  prey  to  canker. 

*  Cutle  Major. — A  fine  cooking  Apple 
in  use  during  October  and  November- 
Fruit  veiy  large,  roundiah  conical,  promi. 
neotly  ribbed  ^m  base  to  apex,  deep 
yellow  all  over,  but  flushed*with  reddish- 
orange  next  the  aun. 

Thie  is  a  good  variety  for  maricet 
gardeners,  and  grows  well  on  either  the 
Paradise  or  CtA  stock,  making  a  ^ood 
pyramid  or  standard. 

■  Cellim.— A  fine  ahowy  and  iiand- 
some  cooking  or  dessert  Apple  in  use 
during  October  and  November.  Fruit 
large,  roundish  conical,  flattened  at  both 
ends,  rich  deep  yellow  spotiedand  blotched 
with  red  on  the  shaded  side,  bat  blight 
red  streaked  and  mottled  with  darii 
crinieon  next  the  aun,  with  a  gleam  of 
yellow  here  and  there.  The  tree  forms 
a  large  pyramid  when  fully  grown,  and 
also  succeeds  well  as  a  standard. 

ClayEate  Peannain.— A  fine  dessert 
Apple  with  a  Blbston  Pippin  flavour,  and 
in  uae  from  November  to  March-  Fruit 
medium,  conical,  dull  yellow  miied  with 
green,  thinly  ooated  and  dotted  with 
russet,  but  streaked  with  dark  red  on  the 

Tlie  tree  isaslender grower ofmedium 
height,  and  bears  freely.  It  ia  best  aa  a 
bush  on  the  Parsdiss  stock  (p.  UMfi). 

Cockle's  Pip^n. — Tliis  is  one  tii  U>e 
finest  dessert  Applee  and  is  in  use  fnuu 
January  to  April.  Fruit  medium,  conieal 
or  ovoid,  slightly  angled  at  the  aides, 
greenish -yellow  changing  to  deeper  yel- 
low when  ripening,  dotted  with  grey,  and 
covered  all  over  the   base   with  delicue 
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pale  biowir  ruaset.  Fine  aromatic 
flavoni. 

This  variety  grows  freely  but  does  not 
attain  a  great  height.  It  does  well  as  a 
standard. 

Comiafa  Aromatic.  — An  eioellent 
dessert  Apple  in  use  from  Oet<^r  to 
Christmas.  Froit  medium,  roundiah 
ovoid,  distinctly  ribbed  with  more  or  leas 
prominent  ridges  round  the  eye,  yellow, 
blotdied  with  paie  brown  russet,  but  of  a 
beautiful  bright  red  with  deeper  coloured 
streaks,  and  russety  patches  and  dots  on 
the  side  near  the  son. 

In  some  locaUties  this  Apple  does  not 

Suite  oome  up  to  others  in  flavour, 
Ithongh  the  tree  grows  freely  and  bears 
well— but  apparently  only  on  the  Paradise 
stock  (p.  lOtf). 

Cotniiii  GtUiflo>wer. — This  fine  dessert 
Apple  is  in  nse  from  November  to  April 
or  May,  and  is  remarkable  for  ita  rich 
aromatic  flavour.  Fruit  medinm,  ovoid, 
angular  on  the  sides  ajU  ribbed  rotmd  the 
eye.  Skin  dull  green  on  the  shaded  side, 
but  browniah-red  with  brighter  red  streaks 
on  the  sunny  side,  parts  of  the  surface 
being  marked  with  thin  russet. 

The  tree  is  a  free  but  medium  grower, 
and  unfortunately  does  not  bear  large 
crops.  The  fruits  are  borne  at  the  ends 
of  the  previous  year's  shoots,  a  fact  to  be 
borne  in  mind  when  pruning.  It  does 
well  on  the  Paradise  stock  and  makes  a 
good  standard  tree,  but  ie  also  suitabte  as 
a  bnsh  or  espalier. 

Cooft  of  Wick. — A  fine  dessert  Apple 
of  rich  and  delicious  flavour,  in  use  ^m 
October  to  March.  Fruit  small,  roundish 
ovoid,  clear  yellow  when  fully  ripe,  tinged 
with  bright  orange  which  sometimes 
breaks  out  into  bunt  red  next  the  sun, 
and  freckled  all  over  with  russet. 

The  tree  attains  a  medium  height, 
grows  vigorously  and  crops  well,  the  fruits 
on  some  soils  becoming  very  highly 
coloured.  It  succeeds  well  as  a  pyramid 
or  standard,  and  is  rarely  attacked  by 
blight  or  canker.  On  the  Paradise  stock 
it  produces  larger  fruit  than  on  the  Crab, 
and  often  assumes  a  very  straggling  habit. 

Court  Pendu  Ptat — A  handsome  and 
valuable  dessert  Apple  in  use  from 
November  to  April  or  May.  Fruit 
medium,  flat,  at  first  bright  green  on  the 
shaded  side,  becraning  clear  yellow  as  it 
ripens,  stroaked  and  dotted  with  russet, 
and  entirely  covered  with  deep  rich  red 


The  tree  is  very  hardy,  small  in  growth, 
and  a  heavy  cropper.  On  the  Patadise 
stock  it  makes  fine  bushes  and  espaliers, 
but  also  does  well  as  a  standard.  It 
flowers  later  than  smy  other  variety,  and 
the  blossoms  thus  often  escape  being 
injured  by  spring  frosts.  The  &uit  should 
be'allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  as  long  as 
possible,  as  if  picked  too  soon  it  becomes 
tough  and  indigestible. 

Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  —  This  ie  the 
finest  eating  Apple  par  exe«llene»,  and  is 
in  use  from  October  to  February.  Fruit 
medium,  roundiah  ovoid,  even  and  regular 
in  outline,  greenish-yellow,  streaked  with 
red,  but  deep  red  on  the  side  exposed  to 
the  sun,  crust«d  with  patches  and  streaks 
of  grey  russet. 

The  tree  ie  a  medium  grower,  forming 
a  well-shaped  pyramid  and  producing 
fruit  freely  when  on  the  Paradise  Stock. 
It  may  be  grown  also  as  a  standHd,  but 
in  many  parts  in  cold  heavy  soil  it  does 
not  grow  well  and  beoomes  afflicted  with 
canker  (p.  1046). 

'Cox's  Pomona. — A  fine  handsanne 
cooking  Appl^fit  for  use  in  October  and 
Novemlwr.  Fruit  large,  roundish  or  flat- 
tened, angular,  yellow,  heavily  sb«aked 
vrith  bright  crimson,  and  where  fully 
expoeed  to  the  sun  entirely  crimson  with 
deeper  crimson  stripea  smd  patches,  but 
russety  in  the  hollow  at  the  rase. 

The  tree  forms  a  wetl-ahaped  pyramid 
and  bears  large  crops  with  great  regularity. 
The  fruit  mayaiso  be  asedas  dessert.  It 
should  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  late. 

D'Arcy  Spic«  (Baddoto  Pippin). — A 
fine- flavoured,  richly  aromatic  dessert 
Apple,  in  use  from  November  till  April  or 
May.  Fruit  medium,  round  or  slightly 
flattened,  prominently  ribbed  and  ridged  at 
the  crown.  Skin  deep  hvely  green,  becom- 
ing yellowish-green  when  ripening,  but 
Butiiised  with  dull  red  changing  to  orange 
on  the  aide  next  the  aun,  the  whole  being 
thinly  coated  and  dotted  with  russet. 

The  tree  is  dwarf  in  habit  and  is  excel- 
lent OS  a  bush,  but  may  also  be  grown  as 
a  standard. 

Devonahire  Qnarrenden. — An  excellent 
dessert  Apple  ripe  about  the  first  week  in 
August,  and  lasting  till  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. Fruit  small,  flat,  smooth  and 
shining,  deep  purple  red  when  fully 
exposed  to  the  snn. 

It  is  best  on  the  Paradise  stock,  and 
makes  fine  fr«e-bearing  bushes  or  pyra- 
mids, or  half  standards. 
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Dttcbesa'a  Favourite  (Duchest  o/Olou- 
cetter ;  Scarlet  Inccnnpairable).^A  hand- 
Bome  deuert  Apple  fit  for  use  from  Novem- 
ber to  ChristmtM.  Fruit  small,  round, 
bluntly  angled,  l»ight  red  when  fully 
expoaed  to  the  sun,  but  yellow  where 
shaded,  and  ruasety  at  the  base.  A  good 
market  variety  for  the  south- eaBtefn 
counties- 
Duchess  of  OtdenbiUK. — A  fine  des- 
sert Apple  of  BuBsitm  origin,  ripe  in  the 
middle  of  August,  and  lasting  till  the  end 
of  September,  Fruit  large,  round,  aome- 
times  prominently  ribbed,  greeniah-yellow, 
but  streaked  with  broken  patohes  of  bright 
i»d  on  the  aunnjr  side,  and  sometimes 
beantifnUy  flushed  with  dark  crimson,  the 
whole  being  heavily  dotted  with  russet. 
Very  juicy  with  a,  pteaa&nt,  brisk,  and 
refreshing  flavour. 

The  tree  grows  fi:eely  and  bears  heavy 
OTops.  It  makes  a  me^um-sized  bush  or 
pyramid,  and  also  a  good  standard. 

Duke  of  DeToashire.  —  An  exoelleDt 
eating  Apple,  with  a  sweet  and  fine 
aromatic  flavour,  lasting  from  Februu^ 
to  May.  Fruit  medium,  roundish  ovoid, 
of  a  nnifoim  lemon-yellow  flushed  with 
^lU  red  on  the  sunny  side  and  veined 
with  russet. 

The  tree  forms  a  large  and  regular 
pyramid  and  a  compact  standu^i 

"Dumelow's  Seedling  {Wellington). — 
This  ezcellont  cooking  Apple  is  in  use 
from  Novamberto  March,  andis  pwbably 
much  better  known  as  Wellington  than 
by  the  name  here  adopted.  Fruit  large 
round  and  somewhat  flattened,  clear  pale 
greenish -yellow  sparingly  dotted  with 
ruseet,  and  tinged  with  pale  red  on  the 
snnny  side,  which  is  sometimes  almoet 
entirely  covered  with  bright  red. 

The  tree  makes  a  handsome  pyramid 
and  is  a  heavy  cropper  both  in  this  form 
and  also  se  a  standard.  It  is  largely 
grown  in  market  gardens  round  London. 

'Dutch  (or  Royal)  Codlin.^A  hsjid- 
some  cooking  Apple  in  use  during  August 
and  September.  Fruit  lai^e,  conical  and 
angular,  pale  greenish -yellow,  slightly 
tilled  with  orange  or  pale  red  next  the 
sun.  The  tree  forms  a  medium -sized 
pyramid,  and  also  succeeds  as  a  standard. 

Dutch  Mignonne  (Remelfe  de  Cavx). 
A  dessert  Apple  with  a  rich  sweet 
flavour ;  in  use  from  December  to  April. 
Fmit  rather  large,  roundish,  sometimes 
sUghtly  ribbed  near  the  eye  \  dull  greenish- 
yellow  in  colour,  marked   all   over   with 


broken  streaks  of  pale  red  and  orimson. 
with  traces  of  russet  and  numerous 
mssety  dots  especially  round  the  eye. 

The  tree  forms  a  medium  -  sized 
pyramid  when  fully  grown,  but  succeeda 
as  a  standard  or  bush.  The  branches  are 
thickly  set  with  fruit  spurs,  and  bear 
heavy  crops,  especially  when  grown  on 
the  Faeadise  stock  (p.  IMS). 

'Ecklitmlle. — A  fine  and  handsome 
cooking  Apple  in  use  from  October  to 
Christmas,  and  having  a  brisk  subacid 
flavour.  Fruit  large,  roundish,  and 
flattened,  slightly  an^^  round  the  eye. 
Skin  bright,  rather  deep  lemon -yellow 
tinged  with  green,  sparingly  dotted  with 
russet  and  flushed  with  crimson  on  Ute 
sunny  side. 

The  tree  forms  a  good  pyramid  aoA  is 
a  wonderfully  heavy  and  oonatanl  crop- 
per. It  is  a  first-rate  market  Apple,  and 
requires  little  attention  in  regard  la 
{tuning.  In  some  localitiBa  this  is  very 
liable  to  spot  and  should  then  be  planted 
oniy  sparingly. 

'EtDj^eror  Alexander.  —  A  beautiful 
Apple  usually  considered  a  Dooking 
variety,  but  also  valuable  for  dessert. 
It  is  in  use  from  September  to  December. 
Fruit  sometimes  very  lai^,  oonic«l, 
greenish-yeUow,  streaked  mtb  red  on  the 
^aded  Bide,  and  orange  and  iMig^t  red' 
next  the  sun,  the  whole  surface  being 
covered  with  ruseety  dots. 

The  tree  is  a  strong  grower  and  good 
cropper,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  Long 
stout  shoots. 

Fesm'a  Pippin. — A  very  faandetone 
and  attractive  dessert  A}^e  in  use  friRu 
November  to  February.  Fruit  medium, 
flattish,  pale  greenish-yellow  streaked 
with  dull  red  on  the  shaded  aide,  and 
deep  crimson  with  grey  dots  and  russet 
patches  on  the  sunny  side. 

The  tree  makes  fine  pyramids  and 
good  standards,  and  bears  heavy  crops 
with  great  regularity.  Its  fine  colour  and 
rich  flavour  make  it  a  favourite  with 
market  gardeners. 

"Frogmore  Prolific, — A  splendid  oook- 
ing  Apple  in  use  from  September  to 
Christmas.  Fruit  large,  round  imd  smooth, 
pale  greenish-yellow  slightly  streaked  and 
shaded  with  crimson  on  the  sunny  side. 

The  tree  succeeds  both  as  a  pyramid 
and  standard,  and  is  a  great  cropper. 

Gascoyne'a  Scarlet.  —  A  handsoiue 
looking  dessert  Apple  in  use  from  October 
to  January.     Fruit  large,  conical,  angular. 
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palo  yellow  ilrMked  and  flushed  with 
bri^t  rose.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower 
and  m^es  it  good  standard ;  it  ia  a  goad 
cropper  on  the  Paradise  stock. 

Gloria  Mttodi  [BeU«  Dnboi«).~A 
handsome  cooiung  Apple  in  nso  from 
October  to  January.  Fruit  very  large, 
flaUish,  angled  and  ribbed  round  the  eye, 
pale  yellowiah- green  dotted  and  patched 
with  delicate  russet  and  faintly  flushed 
with  red  on  the  sunny  aide. 

It  t<Mxae  a  large  pyramid,  and  also 
succeeds  as  a  standard. 

'CoMen  Noble. — A  \6xy  handsome 
cookinK  Apple  in  tise  from  September  to 
X>eceiuber.  Fruit  large,  round  and  hoa^y, 
clear  bright  golden -yellow,  with  a  few 
small  reddish  spots  and  patches  of  russet. 

It  makes  a  medium-sieed  pyramid 
and  good  standard,  and  usually  bears 
heavy  crops  especially  on  the  Paradise 
stock.  The  fruits  are  borne  at  the  ends 
of  the  shoots. 

"Golden  Spire. — An  excellent  cooking 
Apple  in  use  from  October  to  December. 
Fruit  medium,  conical,  ribbed  round  the 
eye,  pale  yellow  flushed  or  mottled  with 
orange  and  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun. 

The  tree  forms  a  medium  ■  sized 
pyramid  and  good  standard  and  bears 
abundantly.  The  shoots  however  have 
rather  a  spindly  habit.  Owing  to  the 
handsome  ^ipearance  of  the  fruit  this 
I'kriety  is  a  great  favonrite  with  piarket 
gardenere  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

Gravenstein. — A  fine  dessert  Apple  in 
use  from  October  to  December.  Fruit 
large,  flat,  angular,  clear  pale  waxen 
yellow,  streaked  and  dotted  with  bright 
crimson,  intermixed  with  orange,  on  the 
sunny  aide. 

The  tree  forms  a  large  handsome 
pjTaniid  and  is  generally  a  good  cropper 
with  a  line  spicy  davour. 

*Greenup'a  Pippa{York*kireBeautii ; 
B«d  Ha/wihomdffn). — An  excellent  cock- 
ing or  dessert  Apple  with  a  Rweet  brisk 
flavour,  ill  use  from  October  to  December. 
Fruit  large,  round,  flattened,  with  a 
prominent  rib  on  one  side,  palo  straw- 
yellow  tinged  «ith  green,  but  of  a  beauti- 
ful bright  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun, 
and  marked  with  patches  of  thin  delicate 

The  tree  is  vigoroos  and  healthy,  not 


V  tall,  but  a  heavy  cropper  and  a  good 
rket  variety.    Does  well  as  a  pyi 
standard,  or  espalier  on  light  soils. 


market  variety.    Docs  well  as  a  pyramid, 
tndord,  or  espalier  on  light  soils. 
'GretiMlier. — A  fine  baJadsome  cooking 


Apple  with  a  pleasant  acid  flavour  and  a 

fine  perfume ;  in  use  during  September 
and  October.  Fruit  large,  roundish  ovoid, 
prominently  and  bluntly  ribbed,  of  a 
uniform  yellowish -green  colour,  some- 
what deeper  in  tone  on  the  sunny  side. 

The  tree  makes  a  medium  -  siaed 
pyramid  and  also  suoceeds  as  a  standard, 
having  large  and  constant  crops. 

Harvey'a  Wiltshire  Defiance  (Scor- 
pion).—This  handsome  and  exosllent 
cooking  or  dessert  Apple,  with  a  rich 
sweet  vinous  flavour,  is  in  use  from  the 
end  of  October  to  January  or  February. 
Fruit  very  large,  flat,  angular,  fine  deep 
sulphur -yellow,  of  a  deeper  tint  on  the 
sunny  ^e  and  studded  with  minute 
russety  dots,  with  here  and  there  irregu- 
lar patches  of  russet- 

The  tree  forms  a  large  pyramid  and 
succeeds  as  a  standard.  It  is  a  good 
market  variety. 

'Hawthomden. — A  first-elaas  tender 
and  juicy  cooking  Apple  in  use  from 
Ootohor  to  Christmas.  The  fruit  vaiiee 
considerably  in  dze  according  to  soil  and 
situation,  but  is  usually  above  medium 
size.  It  is  roundish  and  flattened  in 
shape,  sometimes  with  a  prominent  rib 
on  one  side,  greenish -yellow,  flushed  with 


It  forme  a  small  pyramid  when  fully 
grown,  and  thrives  in  almost  any  part 
of  the  kingdom.  It  is  an  early  and 
abundant  cropper,  but  in  cold  heavy 
soils  is  subject  to  canker  and  American 
blight. 

'Hormead  Pearmais.  —  An  excellent 
cooking  Apple  with  a  pleasant  acid 
llavonr ;  in  use  from  October  till  March. 
Fruit  large  and  handsome,  roun^ah, 
conical,  greenish -yellow,  becoming  quite 
yellow  when  fully  ripe,  tinged  with  orange 
on  the  sunny  side,  with  traoes  of  russet 
here  and  there. 

Irish  Peach.  ~  A  beautiful  dessert 
Apple  with  a  very  refreshing  and  agree- 
able flavour.  It  is  ripe  the  first  week 
in  August  and  lasts  during  the  monUi. 
FnUt  medium,  flattiah  and  slightly  angled, 
pale  yellowish-green,  flushed  with  dull 
reddish-brown  and  thickly  dotted  with 
green  on  the  shaded  side,  but  bright  red 
mottled  and  speckled  with  yellow  on  the 
sunny  side. 

This  excel  lent  summer  Apple  bears 
abundantly  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  and 
succeeds   as   a   bush,   pyrwnid,   oi    half- 
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etandord.  The  fruits  are  best  eaten  from 
the  bee. 

IB  the  earliest  of  all  eating  Apples,  bamg 
aX  its  best  in  tliil;  and  August,  wheu  it 
should  be  eaten  from  the  tree  as  it  is  apt 
to  beoome  mealy  if  kept.  Fruit  small, 
round,  and  slightly  flattened,  pale  yellow- 
green,  beooming  olear  yellow  flushed  with 
red  or  orange  oA  the  sumiy  side. 

The  tree-  Eonns  a  ainal)  pyramid  and 
bears  better  and  earlier  oropa  when  grown 
on  the  ParadiHe  stock  than  when  on  the 
Crab.     It  is  suitable  for  orehard  oulture. 

*  J0II7  Begcar.  —  A  fine  cooking 
Apple  having  a  brisk  and  pleasant  flavour, 
and  fit  for  use  from  August  to  October. 
Frait  medimn,  round  and  flattish,  pale 
yellow,  flushed  with  orange  on  the  aunoy 
aide,  and  dotted  with  russet 

This  is  a  very  heavy  and  constant 
cropper,  and  small  bushes  are  laden  with 
fruit. 

Keotiab  Pippin  {Colonel  Vaughan). 
An  excellent  sweet  and  briskly  flavoured 
dessert  Apple  in  use  from  October  to 
January.  Fruit  medium,  conical  and 
alightly  angular,  pale  yeUow,  striped  with 
brownisb-red  and  yellow-speckled  nest 
the  sun,  bnt  speckled  with  green  on  the 
shaded  side. 

The  tree  is  hardy  and  vigorous,  and 
attains  a  good  siie,  bearing  good  crops. 

Kerry  Pipiuii. — A  Brst-oloas  dessert 
Apple,  in  use  during  September  and 
October.  Fruit  below  medium  size,  more 
or  teas  roundish  ovoid,  smooth  and  shin- 
ing greenish -yellow,  changing  to  clear 
pale  yellow  with  ripeness,  tinged  and 
streaked  with  red  on  the  sunny  aide. 
When  tuJly  exposed  it  ia  bright  shining 
crimson,  withdeeper  crimson  streaks,  and 
delicate  russet  traces  on  the  shady  aide. 

The  tree  grows  freely  about  medium 
height,  and  bears  good  crops,  either  aa  a 
buah  or  espalier  on  the  Paradise  stock. 

•  Keswick  Codlin.— This  ia  one  of 
the  earliest  and  best  of  cooking  Apples, 
and  ia  in  perfection  during  August  and 
September.  Fruit  medium,  conical  ongu- 
lar,  with  rather  sharp  ridges  round  the 
eye,  pole  yellow  in  colour,  sometimes 
flushed  with  orange  or  red  nest  the  sun. 

The  tree  forms  a  handsome  pyramid 
of  medium  size  and  bears  great  craps. 
It  flourishes  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
is  suitable  for  orchard  oulture,  and  is 
a  great  favourite  with  market  garde 

King;  of  the  Pippina.  —  *  *"■" 


and  highly  flavoured  dessert  Apple  ripe 
at  the  end  of  August  and  lastuig  until 
November  and  December.  Fruit  mednmt 
ovoid  or  conical,  greenish -yellow,  flushed 
with  red  next  the  etm,  and  marked  with 
a  little  rough  brown  russet. 

The  tree  is  a  compact  grower,  sad 
forms  a  fine  bush,  pyramid,  or  standard ; 
it  is  best  grown  in  a  warm,  strong, 
well 'drained  soil. 

King;  of  Tompkins  Connty. — A  hand- 
some pleasantly  flavoured  dessert  Apple 
of  American  origin,  fit  for  use  frcni 
Becemb^r  till  March,  or  even  longer. 
Fruit  large,  round,  flattish,  bluntly 
angled,  with  ridges  at  the  crown  mi 
base.  Skin  deep  rich  yellow,  heavily 
streaked  with  orimson  on  lite  suimy  ride^ 

The  tree  grows  freely  and  bean  large 
crops.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  fi>rnw  fine 
pyramids  or  standards. 

*  Lady  Henniker. — A  fine  cooking 
Apple,  also  useful  for  dessert,  and  fit  for 
use  from  October  to  February.  Fruit 
vety  large,  roundiah,  ooniool,  bluntly 
angled  on  the  aides,  and  prominently 
ridged  round  the  eye.  Skin  yellow,  with 
a  ^nt  blush  of  red,  which  is  streaked 
with  orimson  on  the  sunny  side. 

The  tree  is  hardy  and  vigorous,  and 
a  great  bearer  when  fully  developed.  It 
makes  a  fine  bush,  pyramid,  or  standard, 
and  is  suitable  for  market  gardaung. 

Latdy  Sudelej.  —  A  very  fine  and 
handsome  eating  Apple  with  a  ridi  and 
juicy  flavour,  and  in  use  during  August 
and  September.  Fruit  medium,  roundish. 
conical,  pate  greenish-yellow  streaked 
with  crimson  on  the  soimy  side. 

The  tree  forma  a  small  pyramid  at 
bush,  and  bears  heavy  crops. 

*  Lane's  Prince  Albert  —  A  very 
handsome  and  valuable  cooking  Apple  fit 
for  use  from  October  to  May.  Fruit 
large,  roundish-oonioal  or  ovoid,  bluntly 
ridged  round  the  crown.  Skin  smooth 
and  shining  grass- green,  changing  to 
clear  pale  yellow  when  ripening,  and 
becoming  flushed  with  pale  red  irregnlariy 
streaked  with  orimson  on  the  sunny  side- 

The  tree  forme  a  raedium-sieed  bosh, 
pyramid,  or  standard,  and  rarely  fails  to 
produce  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  It  is  on 
excellent  variety  for  market  growers.  It 
may  be  stated,  however,  that  whoi  grown 
as  a  standard  the  branches  have  a  more 
or  lese  weeping  habit. 

Lemon  P^iin. — A  good  Apple  equally 
suitable  for  dessert  or  cookLag,  and  fit 
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for  nse  from  October  to  April.  Fruit 
medinm  ovoid,  reeembling  a  Lemon  in 
■faape,  pale  jellow  in  colonr,  uid  tineed 
vitn  green,  chnngin);  to  lemon -yellow 
with  lUEktiirity,  freckled  uid  patched 
with  ruBsaL 

The  tree  ie  hardy,  vigorous,  and  a 
heavy   cropper,  but   only  attains   middle 

*  Loddington  or  Stone's  S«edliiie.— 
A  fine  handsome  cooking  Apple  in  use 
from  September  to  Hoveniber  or  Geoem- 
ber.  Frnit  large,  rotmd,  flattish,  bluntly 
ribbed,  and  ridged  round  the  eye.  Skin 
nmooth  and  Bhimng  grass-green  tinged 
with  brown  on  the  sunny  side,  but  ohan- 
ging  with  age  to  lemoD'yellow  flushed 
wit£  pale  cnmaon,  with  broken  streaks 
and  specks  of  deep  orinison  next  the  sun, 
tlie  whole  surface  being  oovered  with 
minute  russet  dots. 

The  tree  makes  very  little  wood,  but 
prodnoet  an  abnndanoe  ot  frnit  spurs.  It 
u  compact  and  medium  in  growth,  and 
bears  immense  crops  when  well  treated. 
It  is  boat  aa  a  bush. 

*  Li>rd  Derby.  —  A  beautiful  and 
excellent  cooking  Apple  resembling  Qloria 
Uundi,  and  fit  tor  use  up  to  Christmas. 
Fruit  very  large,  roundish  conical,  promi- 
nently ribbed  and  ridged  round  the  eye, 
deep  grassy  or  yellowish-green  dotted  and 
lined  with  russet 

The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower  and 
heavy  cropper.  A  valuable  market 
variety. 

*  Lord  Groarenor.  —  A  handsome 
oookinf  Apple  in  use  tnai  September  to 
November.  Fruit  lai^e,  ovoid  or  eonioal, 
prominently  and  irregularly  ribbed  with 
ridges  and  puckers  round  the  eye,  pole 
straw-yellow  in  colour,  with  here  and 
there  a  few  dote  and  traces  of  pale  brown 

The  tree  makes  a  good  pyramid  or 
standard,  and  fruits  very  freely. 

*  Lord  Soffield.  —  A  fine  cooking 
Apple  in  use  in  August  and  September. 
Fruit  large,  conical  or  ovoid,  bluntly 
angled,  pale  greenish-yellow,  sometimes — 
but  very  rarely — tinged  with  pale  red  on 
the  sonny  ride. 

The  tree  bears  early  and  abundantly, 
and  for  this  reason  does  not  attain  a  great 
age.  It  is  very  liable  to  oanker  in  onsuit- 
Me  soils. 

Habbof  a  Peannaln. — A  valuable  and 
highly  flavoured  dessert  Apple  in  use 
horn     November    to    Jan\inry.       Fruit 


medium,  round,  bluntly  angled,  bright 
yellow  tinged  with  pale  red  on  the  shaded 
side,  but  deep  red  on  the  sunny  side,  the 
whole  surface   being  freckled   with   grey 

Succeeds  as  a  standard,  and  suitable 
for  orchards. 

*  Uanka  Codlln. — An  excellent  cook- 
ing Af^le  with-  a  brisk,  ^uicy,  and  per- 
fumed flavour,  ripe  early  in  August,  and 
lasting  till  November.  Fruit  medium 
conical,  slightly  angular,  greenish -yellow, 
changing  to  clear  pale  yellow  flushed 
with  orange-red  next  the  sun,  or  some- 
times a  clear  bright  red. 

The  tree  grows  to  a  medium  height, 
and  is  very  hardy  and  prolific,  even  when 
young.  It  makes  a  handsome  pynunid 
on  the  Paradise  etook,  and  also  a  good 
etandafd.    A  good  market  garden  variety. 

Uannli4;ton  Pearmaio. — A  fine  richly 
flavoured  dessert  Apple  in  use  from 
October  tilt  March,  Fruit  medium,  coni- 
cal, golden- yellow,  thinly  coated  with 
brown  russet  on  the  shaded  side,  but 
flushed  with  dull  brownish -red,  and 
covered  with  large  russet  dots  on  the 
annny  side. 

The  tree  beari  abundantly  as  a  pyra- 
mid, and  is  alao  suitable  for  orchards.  In 
order  to  secure  the  rich  flavour  peculiar 
to  this  Apple,  the  fruits  should  be  allowed 
to  hang  on  the  trees  late.  If  gathered 
too  soon  they  are  apt  to  shrivel  and  lose 
a  good  deal  of  the  crisp  juiciness. 

Mai^iL—A  fine  dessert  Apple  rival- 
ling the  lUbtlon  Pijipin  in  flavour.  Fmit 
medium,  round  or  conical,  sharply  angled 
and  ridged  round  the  crown,  orange  or 
greenish -yellow,  streaked  with  deep  red, 
and  covered  on  one  side  with  patches  of 

The  tree  ie  a  small  grower,  but  forms 
a  neat  pyramid,  Mid  ia  ^od  ae  an  espalier 
on  the  Paradise  stock.  It  is  ^te  hardy 
and  usually  bears  heavy  crops  If  not 
injured  by  spring  frosts. 

Melon  Apple. — An  excellent  agreeably 
pertimieddessertAppleof  American  origin, 
in  use  during  December  and  January. 
Fmit  large,  roundish,  conical,  slightly 
angled,  lemon-yellow  tinged  with  green, 
and  delicately  veined  with  pale  brown 
russet,  being  crimsoh  with  darker  crimson 
streaks  and  patches  and  veins  ot  brown 
russet  on  the  sunny  side. 

The  tree  makes  a  good  bush,  but  may 
also  be  grown  ae  a  pyramid  or  half 
standard. 
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"Mire  de  IKnage.  —  A  bandaome 
cooking  Apple  fit  tor  use  from  Ootober 
to  March.  Fniit  very  large,  BOinetLmes 
enormous,  roundish  ovoid  or  conical, 
prominently  ribbed  and  ridged  round  the 
eye,  bronay-red,  streaked  with  deeper  red 
all  over,  except  a  httle  on  the  ehaded  aide, 
whiob  is  yellow. 

The  tree  makes  a  good  bush  or 
pyramid,  and  is  a  good  cropper. 

Hr.  GUuhtooe. — A  sweet  juicy  and 
well -flavoured  eating  Apple  ripe  in 
August  and  best  eaten  M>m  the  tree  as 
the  fruits  do  not  keep  long.  Fruit  small 
Sattish  and  regular,  dull  red  heavily 
atreaked  with  dark  orinuon  except  where 
shaded,  when  the  colour  ia  yellowish. 

the  tree  forms  a  small  pyramid  and 
succeeds  as  a  standard.  Useful  for 
orehuds  and  market  gardens. 

*llra.  BuTon. — A  floe  cooking  Apple 
in  use  from  October  to  February.  Fruit 
very  large,  oblong,  angular,  pale  yellow, 
Rushed  on  the  side  next  the  sun. 

The  tree  flourishes  on  the  Crab  or 
Paradise  stock  as  a  pyramid  or  standard 
and  bears  well. 

'Nelson  Codlin. — An  exceUent  cook' 
ing  Apple  in  uee  fnxn  September  to 
January.  Fruit  large,  conical  or  oblong, 
fCreenish -yellow  speckled  with  russet,  but 
deep  yellow  on  the  sunny  side,  covered 
with  large  dark  spots  ringed  with 
orimscm. 

The  tree  is  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
grower  and  bears  freely  as  a  pyramid  or 
standard. 

'New  Hawthoniden.  —  A  handeome 
ocx>king  Apple  in  use  from  September  to 
the  end  of  Ootober.  It  resembles  the 
old  Sawthomden  (p.  1068)  In  form  and 
colour  thoOf^  much  larger,  but  must  not 
be  confused  with  Winter  Hawtltornden 
(p.  1058).  Fruit  large,  ftattiah,  bluntly 
ribbed  and  ridged  round  the  eye,  pale 
green,  changing  to  pale  lemon-yellow 
with  ripencBB,  and  sparingly  dotted  with 

The  trees  bear  abundantly  when 
young,  but  the  fruit  wiil  not  last  beyond 
October,  aher  which  it  becomee  attacked 
with  fungoid  spct^ltB. 

The  Bed  Hawthomden  is  the  same  as 
Qrrftiup's  Pippin  (p.  1068). 

*New  Northern  Greeninc.— A  hand- 
some cooking  Apple  in  use  from  Novem- 
ber to  May.  Fniil  medium,  roundish 
ovoid,  grten  streaked  with  red, 

•Newton  Wonder.— A  valuable  oook. 


ing  Apple,  keeiHng  well  from  November 
to  If  arch  or  longer.     Fruit  large. 

'Northern  Gieening;'. — A  fine  cocking 
Apple  with  a  brisk  and  somewhat  viuoiu 
flavour,  in  use  from  November  to  April' 
or  Jfay.  Fruit  medium,  roundish  ovoid. 
beautiful  grassy  green  in  the  shade,  and 
dull  brownish-red  with  deeper  red  and 
broken  stripes  on  the  side  next  the  sun. 

The  tree  is  a  sturdy  vigorous  grower, 
and  bears  heavy  crops  as  a  pyramid  or 
standard. 

PMSffood'e  Noneeuch.-^A  remarkably 
fine  Apple  suitable  either  for  cooking  or 
dessert,  and  in  use  from  September  to 
November.  Fruit  very  large  and  hai^- 
Bome,  roundish,  conical,  greenish-yellow, 
flushed  with  red  and  heavily  streaked 
with  deep  crimson  on  (he  snnnj  ride. 

The  tree  grows  well  as  a  bush, 
pyramid,  or  standard,  and  ^odnces  ven 
fair  crops.     Very  popular. 

*Potta'  Seeding. — An  excellent  cook- 
ing Apple  in  use  during  September  and 
October,  and  often  November.  Fntii 
large,  oblong,  angular,  puckered  and 
ribbed  round  the  eye,  pole  greenish- 
yellow  dotted  with  msset. 

The  tree  makes  a  medium  -  sized 
pyrunid.  It  also  sucoeeds  as  a  atsndard. 
and  bears  freely. 

*Qaeen. — A  very  handsome  and  popa- 
lar  cooking  Apple  resNnbling  Coz'a 
PomofiA,  but  larger,  and  in  use  daring 
October  and  November.  Fruit  large,  fl«t 
and  even,  ribbed  and  S-knobbed  round 
the  eye,  clear  lemon-yellow,  flushed  with 
bright  crimson,  wid  marked  with  streaks 
and  patches  of  da^>er  crimson,  while  the 
deep  hollow  of  the  stalk  is  covered  with 

The  tree  mokes  a  fine  pyrantid  or 
standard  and  bears  well. 

Reinette  de  Canada. — A  tine  juicy 
Apple  brisk  and  highly  flavoured,  and  iu 
nsB  from  November  to  April  tor  either 
cooking  or  dessert  purpoees.  Fruit  large. 
flattiflh,  conical,  distinetty  ribbed,  green- 
ish-yellow, flushed  with  brown  next  die 
sun,  and  densely  dotted  uid  veined  with 
ruBset. 

The  tree  naturally  forms  a  spreading 
bush,  and  in  this  form  producee  finer 
fruit  thiui  on  standards  or  pyramids. 

Ribaton  Pippin — A  splendid  deesert 
Apple,  at  its  best  during  November  and 
December,  but  with  oareful  storing  can 
be  mode  to  last  till  May.  Fruit  nnSiiim , 
roundish  and  somewhat  irregular  in  out- 
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greenish -yellow,  ch&udng  to  dull  yellow 
with  BgQ,  streaked  witn  pale  red  and  deep 
orimeon  next  the  sun,  and  usually  russety 
at  the  base. 

The  tree  forma  a  fine  pyramid  and 
suooeeds  best  on  a  dry  warm  soil  of  a 
nther  landy  nature.  It  is  best  on  the 
Paradise  stock  and  should  not  be  trans- 
planted too  often  OT  grown  in  heavy  colli 
soils,  where  it  usually  becomes  cankered. 
A  possible  cure  for  canker  in  this  varietv 
ie  to  have  the  plants  on  their  own  roots 
obtained  by  cuttings  or  layers.  Where  it 
tails  Margil  is  a  good  substitute. 

'Sandringham. — A  handsome  cooking 
Apple  in  use  from  December  to  April. 
Fruit  large,  conical,  slightly  angular, 
dark  green  at  first,  covered  with  a  grey 
bloom,  afterwards  yellow  flushed  and 
striped  with  red. 

The  tree  bears  well  on  the  Paradise  or 
Crab  stook  (p.  1045). 

Scarlet  HonpareiL  —  An  excellent 
dessert  Apple  in  use  from  January  to 
March.  Fruit  round  and  regular,  yellow- 
ish, streaked  with  pale  red,  but  much 
deeper  and  brighter  in  colour  on  the 
side  next  the  sun,  and  covered  with 
patches  and  specks  of  russet. 

The  tree  is  slender  in  habit  but  hardy 
and  vigorous.  It  makes  a  good  pyramid, 
bush,  or  half  standard,  and  is  suitable  for 
orchards  and  small  gardens. 

■Schoolmaater. — A  fine  cooking  Apple 
in  use  from  December  to  March  and 
April.  Fruit  large,  bluntly  ribbed  and 
ridged,  bright  green  changing  to  greenish- 
yellow,  flushed  with  red  on  the  sumiy 
side,  and  covered  all  over  with  largo 
russety  freckles. 

This  is  a  good  and  constant  cropper. 

■Small's    Admirable.  —An    excellent 


medium,  roundish,  ovoid  and  flattened, 
bluntly  angular  on  the  sides,  and  of  a 
uniform  lemon-yellow  colour. 

The  tree  attains  a  medium  dze  and 
bears  heavy  crops  as  a  bush  or  pyramid, 
but  also  succeeds  as  a  standard. 

•Stirling  Castle. — An  excellent  juicy 
cooking  Apple  in  use  during  August  and 
September.  Fruit  large,  round,  flsttish, 
pale  yellowish -green  changing  to  pate 
straw-yellow  when  ripe. 

The  tree  makes  a  fine  bush,  also  a 
handsome  pyramid  and  good  standard 
(although  the  growths  are  rather  weak), 


and     bears     heavy     crops    with    great 
regularity. 

"Striped  BeefinE.— One  of  the  hand- 
somest and  best  of  cooking  Apples  in  use 
from  October  to  May.  Fruit  very  large 
round  and  tiatteced,  obscurely  ribbed, 
bright  green  with  broken  streaks  and 
patches  of  deep  red,  and  numerous  russety 

The  tree  forms  a  fine  pyi-amid  and  is 
suitable  for  orchards.  It  is  very  hardy 
and  an  eiccOent  cropper. 

Sturmer  Pimin.— A  highly  valuable 
and  deliciously  flavoured  dessert  Apple, 
fit  for  use  from  February  to  June.  Fruit 
below  medium  si^e,  round,  flattish,  bright 
green  to  yellowish-green,  and  almost 
entirely  covered  with  brown  msset,  the 
side  next  the  sun  being  often  flushed  with 
dull  red. 

The  tree  forms  a  medium .  sized 
pyramid.  It  is  very  hardy  niid  a  free 
cropper. 

Snimner  (or  Antumo)  Peanuain, — An 
excellent  and  highly  perfumed  Apple  in 
DBS  during  September  and  October  and 
fit  tor  dessert  or  cooking  purposes.  Fruit 
not  up  to  medium  size,  conical,  angular, 
yellow,  covered  with  streaks  and  patches 
of  red,  mixed  with  silvery  russet  and 
numerous  russety  dots. 

The  tree  has  a  fine  upright  habit  and 
makes  a  good  standard.  On  the  Paradise 
siook  it  also  does  well  as  an  espalier  and 

Tower  of  Glanunis.  —  An  eicellent 
fine-flavoured  cooking  Apple  in  use  from 
November  to  February.  ;fruit  large, 
conical,  distinctly  4-angled,  deep  sulphur- 
yellow  flushed  with  green  and  sparingly 
dotted  with  russet. 

The  tree  makes  a  fine  standard, 
pyramid,  or  bush,  and  bears  good  crops 
when  well  established;  but  it  seems  to 
take  several  years  to  reach  this  stage. 
It  makes  a  good  heavy  market  Apple. 

■Tyler's  Kernel. — A  handsome  cook- 
ing Apple  in  use  from  October  to  January. 
Fruit  large  conical  prominently  angled, 
brilliant  red  with  darker  red  streaks,  but 
paler  and  tinged  with  green  on  the  shaded 

The  tree  grows  well  as  a  bush  or 
pyramid  on  either  the  Crab  or  Paradise 
stock,  and  also  succeeds  as  a  standard. 

'Wadhurst  Pippin.  —An  encellent 
cooking  Apple  with  a  crisp  Juicy  flavour, 
and  fit  tor  use  from  October  to  February. 
Fruit    large,    ovoid,   somewhat    angular 
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yellow,  faintl;)-  tinged  with  green  on  the 
shaded  aide,  and  brownish-red  streaked 
with  orimaoD  on  the  side  nest  the  Bun, 
dotted  with  grey. 

•WalthM  Abbey  Seedllnff.— A  very 
fine  oooking  Apple  in  use  front  September 
to  Januorj,  having  a  sweet  juicy  flavour, 
and  aBsuming  pale  amber  when  cooked. 
Fruit  large,  roundiah  ovoid,  pale  yellow, 
flushed  with  red  next  the  Hun,  and  covered 
all  over  with  minute  ruaaet  dots  and 
oocaaionally  a  few  thin  patches  of  ruaaet. 

The  tree  is  remarkable  for  the  small- 
ness  of  its  foliage,  which  ia  in  atriking 
oontraet  to  the  largo  fniita,  which  are 
borne  in  great  abundance  on  bushes, 
pynmids,  or  standards. 

*  Warner's  King;.  —  An  eioellent  and 
handsome  cooking  Apple  lasting  from 
November  to  March.  Fruit  very  large, 
roundish  ovoid,  flattened,  bluntly  angular, 
grassy  green  changing  to  a  clear  deep 
yellow  with  ripeneaa,  and  covered  with 
dots  and  patches  of  pale  brown  russet. 

The  tree  grows  vigorously  and  bears 
heavy  crops  either  aa  a  standard  or  large 
pyramid,  and  rarely  gets  diseased.  A 
good  market  Apple. 

Waahiimiton.  —  A  very  fine  doaaert 
Apple  in  use  from  October  to  January. 
Fruit  large  roundish  conical,  rich  yellow, 
streaked  and  mottled  with  crimson. 

The  tree  makes  a  better  bush  than 
pyramid,  hut  also  succeeds  as  a  standard. 
It  requires  a  warm  rich  well-drained  soil, 
and  is  particularly  fine  when  the  fruits 
are  ripened, tinder  glass. 

Wealthy. — A  pretty  dessert  Apple  in 
use  from  October  to  January.  Fruit 
medium  round,  flushed  with  red,  with  a 
tender  juicy  flavour. 

*  Winter  Hawtfaomdcn.  - —  A  very 
handsome  and  valuable  cooking  Apple  in 
use  from  November  to  January.  Fruit 
lai^,  roundish  ovoid,  flattened  and 
bluntly  angular.  Skin  deep  yellow, 
tinged  with  green,  becoming  richer  yel. 
tow  with  age,  flushed  with  red,  sbeaked 
with  crimson,  and  sparingly  dotted  with 
russet  on  the  side  next  the  sun. 

The  tree  makes  a  very  fine  pyramid  or 
standard  and  produces  heavy  crops. 

Worccater  Pearmain. — A  very  hand- 
some and  aprightly  Savoured  Apple,  in 
uas  during  August  and  September,  and 
suitable  for  either  deaaert  or  cooking  pur- 
poses. Fruit  medium,  conical,  even  and 
very  slightly  angular  towards  the  crown, 
brilliant  red,  freckled  with  fawn,  some- 


times with  gleams  of  yellow  showing 
through. 

ThiH  succeeds  well  as  a  bush  or  stan- 
dard and  bears  very  freely.  Owing  to  ite 
showy  (K>lour  and  good  flavour  it  is  a 
favourite  with  market  gardenere.  It  is  a 
seedling  from  Devonthire  Qaarrenden 
(p.  1061).  As  the  fruita  are  often  haraa 
near  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  this  foot  shoald 
be  remembered  at  pruning  time. 

Yellow  Ing;estrie.— A  splendid  little 
dessert  Apple  in  use  during  September  and 
October.  Fruit  small,  conical  or  oblong, 
of  a  fine  clear  yellow,  somewhat  riohra  on 
the  simny  side,  and  minutely  dotted  «-ith 

The  tree  makes  a  good  standard  and 

is  very  hardy.  It  is  probably  the  heaviest 
cropping  Apple  in  cultivation,  and  not- 
withstanding its  smaJl  fruits  is  a  great 
favourite,  having  a  brisk  and  highly  vinooa 
flavour. 

"  Yorkshiie  Greenine.— A  very  fine 
cooking  or  sauce  Apple  in  use  from  Octo- 
ber to  January.  Fruit  large,  flat,  slightly 
angular,  dark  green,  flushed  and  striped 
widi  red  on  the  aunny  side,  and  heavily 
speckled  all  over  with  grey  msseL 

The  tree  ia  a  ramming  grower  and  is 
more  suited  for  a  bush  thui  as  a  pyramid 
or  standard. 

The  following  varieties  are  not  yet 
largely  cultivated,  but  with  the  advance 
of  time  ore  likely  to  become  more  popular, 
as  they  are  very  promising  aa  r^aida 
vigour,  hardiness,  wid  flavour. 

COOKINa  AFPLR3 
Beauty  of  Stoke,  Chelm*ford  WonJtr, 
April  and  May,  Qospatriek,  Oct.  to  Jan., 
Bed  Bittigheimer,  Oct,  Nov.,  Royal 
JubiUe,  Oct,  to  Jan.,  Thouiat  Biven, 
Sept  to.Dee.,  Twenty  Ounce,  Oct- to  Jan., 
White  Transparent,  Aug. 

DBSSKRT   APPLES 

Beauty  of  BaOi,  Aug.  and  Sept^ 
BelU  de  Bothoiyp,  Oct.  to  Jan.,  BeUe 
Fonioiic,  Dec.  to  Feb.,  Egremont  Ba»trt, 
Oct.  to  Jan.,  Jamei  Gneve,  Oct.,  Lord 
Bindlif,  Jan.  to  March,  St.  EdntuntPt 
Pippin,  Sept. 

I.  List  of  Dessert  Applea  arranged 
according  to  the  period  of  ripening  and 
when  fit  for  use. 

KoTs. — Those  marked  with  an  asteiiak 
(*)  are  useful  for  smaU  gardens.  Those 
marked  with  a  dagger  (f)  are  suitable 
for  market  gardening. 
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July  and  Augufl. — Joaueting,  t  *  Mr. 
Gladstone,  t  *  Irish  PeMsh,  t  B«ftuty  ot 
Bkth,         t "  Devonshire         Quitrrenden, 

*  Duofaesa  of  Oldeubiirgh. 

Avgutt  and  September.  — "  Liul; 
Snd«ley,  t  *  Worcester  Pearmain,  Kerry 
Pippin,  t  King  of  tb'>  Pippins. 

Saptember,  October^  and  Novembrr, — 
Yellow  Ingeetrie,  Waehinglon,  Cornish 
Aromatic,  Oravenateiii,  American  Mother, 
t  Marpl,  Court  of  Wick,  t "  Coi'a  Orange 
Pippin,    Bibaton    Pippin,    t  *  Blenheim 

Novembrr,  December,  and  January. — 
t  Brownleea'  Busset,  Cornish  Oillyflower, 
King  of  Tompkins  County,  *  Allington 
Pippin,  Adam's  Pearmain,  *Braddick's 
'  Nonpareil,  'Scarlet  Nonpareil,  t  Melon 
Apple,  Harvey's  Wiltshire  Defia:ice. 

Decontber    to   March Mannington's 

Pearmun,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Reinette 
de  Canada,  Feam's  Pippin,  Duke  of 
Xtevonshire. 

March  to  May, — Allen's  Gvorlasting, 

*  Court    Pendu    Pint.     Sturmer     Pippin, 

*  Cookie  Pippin,  D'Arcy  Spioe. 

II.  List  of  CookioE  Apples  arranged 
according  to  the  period  when  fit  for  use. 
Uec  Note  under  Dessert  Apples,  p.  1058. 

Augutt  and  September,  —  Dutch 
Codlin,  t  Keswiok  CodUn,  t  *  Frogmorc 
Prolific,  t  Lord  SufSetd,  t "  Stirling  Castle, 
tOreenup's  Pippin,  t  Jolly  Beggar,  *  New 
Hawthornden. 

October  and  Novembrr,  —  t '  Potts' 
Srudling,  tCeilini,  t '  Eoklin\-ille,  Gloria 
Mundi,  t*Lord  Orosvenor,  Fessgood's 
Nonesuch,  Manks  Codlin,  t  *  Coi'b 
Pomona,  Loddington  Seedling,  t  *  Grena- 
dier,   t  •  Golden     Spire,     The     Queen, 

*  Smalt's  Admirable,  Beauty  of  Kent, 
Castle  Major,  f  Warner's  King. 

December  and  Januarl/.  —  t  Betty 
Oceson,  Bamnann's  Beinette,  t  Blenheim 
Orange,  t  Lady  Henniker,  t  *  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Sandringhom,  t  Winter 
Hawthornden,  t*  Lord  Derby. 

Febntan/,  March,  and  Apri!.^ 
t  •  Altriston,  *  Golden  Noble,  t  Mire 
dc  Manage,  f  *  Bismarck,  t  *  Bramley's 
Seedling,  t  *  Dumelow'a  Seedling,  Nelson 
Codlin,  Yorkshire  Greening,  Beauty  of 
Kent,  *  Newton  Wonder,  Wadhurst  Pippin, 

*  Hormead  Pearmain,  t  Tower  of  Glammis, 
1  ladtordshire     Foundling,     Schoolmaster, 

*  New  Northern  Greening,  Dutch  Mig- 


land.     Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*) 
require  to  be  grown  on  a  wall  for  protoc- 

Cooking  Applet 
Cellini,  Emperor  Alexander,  Dutch 
Codlin,  Gloria  Mundi,  Greenup's  Pippin, 
Hawthomden,  Lemon  I^ppin,  Mire  de 
Mdnage,  Nelson  Codlin,  Keswick  Codlin, 
Lord  SufRetd,  Manks  Codlin,  Northern 
Greening,  Alfriston,  Bedfordshire  Found- 
ling, Blenheim  Orange,  Dumelow'e  Seed- 
ling, Yorkshire  Greening,  Tower  ot  Glam- 
mis, Warner's  King. 

Detterl  Applet 

Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Irish  Peach, 

Kerry  Pippin,  Bummer  Pearmain,  Yellow 

Ingestrie,    *  Adam's    Pearmain,    *  Brad- 

dioK's  Nonpareil,  Court  of  Wick,  *  Margil, 

*  Bibston     Pippin,     *  Scarlet    Nonpareil. 

•  Sturmer  IHpfdn.       , 

THE  PEAR  (PvHua  coMiniHig).— 
The  Pear  is  very  closely  related  to  the 
Apple,  but  differs  in  several  important 
respects.  In  a  wild  state  it  still  exists  in 
Britain  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  has  more  or  less  spiny 
branohlets.  In  cultivated  specimens, 
which  often  reach  a  height  of  40-60  ft. 
with  the  trunk  a  yard  or  more  in  dia- 
meter, the  spines  are  usually  absent. 
The  leaves  are  simple,  ovate,  serrate  or 
crenate,  smooth  above,  somet^es  downy 
beneath.  The  flowers  are  usually  white, 
rarely  tinted  with  pink,  and  are  Etorne  in 
corymbs  having  8-10  blossoms.  The 
fruit  varies  a  good  deal  in  shape,  but 
usually  tapers  fi'om  the  stalk  towards  the  - 
eye,  and  is  thickest  about  two  thirds  its 
length  from  the  stalk— the  principal  fonns 
being  roundish,  more  ur  less  iop-sfaaped, 
or  obovoid.  In  flavour  and  lusAiousness 
it  rivals  the  Peach  anf  Nectarine,  but 
cannot  equal  the  Apple  for  keeping 
qualities. 

Training;.-  -Pear  trees  may  be  grown 
and  trained  in  the  same  way  as  Apples, 
namely  as  bushes,  pyramids,  standards 
and  holf-staiidardsi  cordons,  espaliers  &c. 
(see  p.  loss).  Against  walls,  fan-trained 
trees  and  cordons  are  very  popular,  while 
in  the  open  ground  bushes,  pyramids, 
and  espaliers  find  great  favour.  Bush 
Peoi  trees  are  very  suitable  for  small 
gardens,  as  they  are  easily  attended  to  in 
the  matter  of  pruning,  gathering,  cleans- 
ing jtc.     They  may  be  planted  6-8  ft.  or 
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more  apart,  and  need  rarely  exceed  tbie 
height  when  grown  on  the  Quince  stock, 
which  hae  a  dwarfing  influence.  Pyramid 
trees  grow  taller,  and  require  a  little  more 
apace  oet ween.  Eflpaliers  are  valuable  as 
fences  and  edgings  to  flower  borders,  and 
bji  the  pathways  in  the  kitchen  garden. 
dJl  the  brauches  are  well  exposed  to  the 
aun,  and  gathering  the  fruit  and  cleansing 
are  eaaily  performed. 

Soil. — Pear  trees  will  flourish  in  a  rich 
loamy  Boil,  rather  stronger  and  redder 
than  that  for  Apples,  but  requiring  to  be 
equally  well  drained,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  stagnant  water  at 
the  roots.  Anything  approaching  a  stiff 
heavy  clay  should  be  avoided,  until  by 
thorough  cultivation  by  dig^ng  or  trench- 
ing, manuring  and  draining,  it  has  been 
brought  into  a  fairly  good  state.  In  the 
case  of  sandy,  shallow  soils  which  have 
not  the  power  of  retaining  soflicient 
moisture  for  the  roots,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
plant  Pear  trees  grafted  on  the  Quince 
atock.  The  latter  is  a  shallow  rooting 
plant  naturally,  and  is  therefore  more 
suitable  for  rich  and  rather  heavy  soils, 
into  the  lower  depths  of  which  it  will  not 
penetrate.  The  Pear  stock  on  the  other 
hand  has  an  inclination  to  send  its  roots 
deeper  into  the  soil,  and  trees  grafted 
upon  it  are  best  for  light  dry  soils,  as  they 
are  not  so  likely  to  suffer  from  the  effects 
of  dry  seasons,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their 
roots  seek  moisture  at  lower  depths  than 
those  of  the  Quince. 

Protection. —In  the  north  of  Scotland 
and  other  hieak  parts  of  the  British 
Islands,  it  is  almost  essential  to  grow 
Pear  trees — eBpecially  late  varieties — upon 
walls  for  protection  from  spring  frosts,  if 
anything  tike  a  good  and  regular  crop  of 
fruit  is  annually  required.  The  measures 
recommended  for  protecting  Apples  at 
p.  1048  ore  equally  applicable  to  Pears,  It 
is  scarcely  worth  while  planting  early 
varieties  of  Pears  against  walls,  those 
which  ripen  later  and  require  some  as- 
sielance  from  a  good  aspect  and  shelter 
being  more  suited  for  the  purpose. 

Ttiinning-. — Very  often  a  tree  bears  a 
remarkable  crop  one  year,  but  very  few 


0  fruits  at  all   the  followmg  ye. 
This  is  owing  chiefly   to   the 


that  in  favourable  seiisons,  especially 
when  the  plants  arc  on  the  Quince  stock, 
the  large  quantity  of  fruit  developed 
absorbs  a  good  deal  of  the  sap  required  to 
form  new  fruiting  branches  for  the  follow- 


ing years.  If  these  fruiting  branches  or 
spurs  are  not  duly  developed,  the  tree 
becomes  unfruitful  until  sufficient  forte 
has  been  gained  to  produce  them  agsin. 
It  is  therefore  advisable  in  the  intereetsof 
the  tree  itself,  and  also  for  the  regularilj 
of  the  crops,  tiiat  a  judicious  thinning  of 
the  fruit  should  take  place  in  the  saiue 
way  as  recommended  for  Apples  (are 
p.  1044). 

Pnming. — The  Pear  tree  will  stand 
a  more  severe  pruning  than  the  Apple. 
Judiciously  practised,  pruning  is  verr 
beneficial,  and  chiefly  by  aa  means  do 
the  trees  bear  large  and  luscious  froitt. 
Severe  pruning  is  to  he  condemned,  mi 
the  more  it  is  practised  on  vipwons 
varieties  the  more  branches  and  leaves, 
and  the  less  fruit,  are  the  result.  The 
side  shoots  may  be  pinched  back  to  four 
or  five  leaves  or  huds  about  July,  and 
about  November  may  be  out  clean  back 
to  about  three  buds.    In  the  case  of  ihort 


side  growths  called  '  spurs,"  as  shown  ffl 
fig.  158,  these,  if  too  numerous,  mnn  w 
reduced  and  not  allowed  to  project  loo  far 
from  the  branch.  Indeed  the  mik 
principles  of  pruning  may  bo  appliw  ^ 
the  Pear  as  to  the  Apple,  the  garien" 
always  using  his  best  judgment  durin^the 
operation  (see  p.  1081).  The  dwmnp 
show  the  differenee  between  the  flowej- 
buds  and  wood-buds  of  a  Pear  tree.  " 
will  be  noticed  that  the  flower-bnds,  as 
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Bhown  in  fig.  1C8  a,  are  much  plomper 
thtm  the  others  shown  at  b,  &b.  154,  and 
when  pruning,  it  is  theea  plamp  buds 
that  should  be  left  untouched. 

Root  Pnifliiic  is  sometimes  neceasai; 
in  the  caee  of  Pear  trees  grafted  on  the 
Fear  stock,  which  either  inducss  a  strong 
free  growth  at  the  expense  of  the  firoit,  or 
sends  taproots  down  deeplj  into  bad  soil. 
The  flow  of  sap  may  be  checked  in  the 
one  case  and  promoted  in  the  other  by 
carefully  pruning  the  roots.  The  opera- 
tion is  described  at  p,  1081.  Pear  trees  on 
the  Qoinee  stock  mrely  require  to  be  root 
pruned,  as  the  roots  usually  remain  near 
the  surface,  and  seldom  find  their  way 
down  into  the  subsoil. 

An  alternative  to  root  pruning  is  to 
frequently  lift  the  trees  on  the  Pear  stock 
when  they  are  young,  and  spread  the  roots 
out  carefully  in  a  horizontsJ  position  with- 
out cutting  them.  This  operation  will 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  good  fibrous  root 
system,  and  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  tree  in  after  years.  Needless  to 
say,  it  is  useless  trying  to  perform  this 
Operation  on  old  trees  which  have  developed 
large  woody  roots. 

Propagation. — Pear  trees  may  be  in- 
creased like  Apples,  by  means  of  seeds, 
cuttings,  layers,  budding,  and  grafting. 
Seeds  are  used  for  raising  stocks  or  new 
varieties.  When  the  latter  object  is  in 
view,  seeds  should  be  saved  only  from  the 
very  choicest  varieties ;  they  are  best 
sown  in  pots  or  pons  as  soon  as  ripe,  and 
placed  in  a  warm  sheltered  position  out  of 
doors  or  in  cold  frames,  transplanting  the 
seedlings  the  following  antomn.  Seeds 
of  common  varieties  for  grafting  stocks 
mav  b«  aown  in  the  open  ground  in 
shallow  drills,  and  the  seedlings  may  be 
transplanted  the  following  autmnn,  and 
grown  oQ  until  large  enough  to  carry  a 
graft. 

Cutting*  amd  layer*  of  Pear  trees  ore 
rarely  used  at  present,  but  may  become 
more  conunon  if  the  desire  for  having 
trees  on  their  own  roots  increases  (see 
p.  1M2). 

Budding  may  be  practised  in  Jane 
and  July,  in  dull  showery  weather  if 
possible,  while  grafting  is  done  in  Uarch 
or  April  just  as  the  sap  begins  to  rise. 
Where  the  shoots  of  the  stock  and  scion 
are  about  the  same  thickness,  whip-  or 
tongue -grafting  is  the  method  employed, 
but  in  the  case  of  large  stocks  and  small 
scions,  cleft-grafting  is  practised. 


Stocks. — Fear  trees  are  uiiuailymfled 
on  either  the  Pear  or  Quince  stock,  bat 
oecaaionally  on  the  Whitothom,  the 
Momitsin  Ash,  and  the  Medlar. 

The  Pear  atook,  raised  from  seeds  of 
the  wild  or  common  cultivated  varieties, 
produces  vigorous  trees  which  live  to  a 
great  age,  but  are  somewhat  slow  in 
coming  into  bearing.  They  are  suitable 
for  light  soils,  and  for  orchards  and' 
market  gardens,  where  the  same  attention 
cannot  be  given  to  trees  as  in  private 
gardens.  In  deep  and  fertile  soils  Pears 
on  the  Pear  stock  make  splendid  trees 
and  inerease  in  truitftilness  with  age  for 
many  years. 

Quince  stocks  are  obtained  by  cuttings, 
but  more  freqnetitly  by  layers.  The  ^oots 
ore  bent  down  and  covered  with  soil 
during  the  winter  months,  and  by  the 
following  antumn,  when  well  rooted,  may 
be  detached  and  transplanted.  The 
Quince  stock  usually  produces  fibrous 
roots  very  near  the  surface,  induces  a 
dwarfer  growth  of  the  grafted  variety, 
and  an  earlier  ripening  of  the  fruit  than 
does  the  Pear  stock.  The  latter  continues 
to  grow  laterin  the  year,  and  consequently 
the  shoots  produced  at  that  period  are 
often  inamature  and  useless  for  fruit 
bearing.  The  Quince  stock  on  the  other 
hand  induces  a  slower  and  steadier  growth, 
BO  that  the  branches  have  time  to  become 
well  ripened  daring  the  season.  Although 
trees  upon  it  do  not  attain  the  dimensions 
and  age  of  those  on  the  Pear  stock,  still 
they  come  into  bearing  more  quickly, 
and  the  fruits  are  usually  larger,  earlier, 
better  coloured,  but  not  so  highly  flavoured 
as  those  on  the  Pear  stock.  As  the 
Quince  is  not  nearly  such  a  quick  grower 
as  the  Pear,  the  disparity  in  the  size  of 
the  stems  at  the  point  of  union  becomes 
very  marked.  To  avoid  this  unsightly 
appearance,  the  grafting  should  be  done 
very  low  down  on  the  stock  near  the  soil, 
so  as  to  conceal  as  much  as  possible  the 
difference  caused  by  the  growth  of  late 
years. 

INSECT    AKD    FUNOOID   FBSTS,    &C. 

Fear  trees  lieoome  diseased  from  vari- 
ous causes,  such  as  old  age,  bad  planting, 

cold,  wet,  undroined  soil,  bad  and  severe 
pruning,  excess  of  manure  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  roots,  want  of  reciprocity 
between  stock  and  sdon,  insects,  fungi  Ao. 
Qood  cultivation,  cleanliness,  thorough 
drainage,  and  proper  pruning  will,  in  a 
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gTentineaaure,c«mbattheBeuvila.  Antong 
the  inuoto  which  attack  the  Peftr  and  also 
the  Apple  the  fotlowing  ma;  be  men- 

I.  The  Winter  Hoth  (Chtimatobia 
brumata)  and  the  Great  Winter  Moth 
{Hybemia  de/oUaria).  — The  winglesB 
females  of  these  moths  orawl  up  the 
stems  in  autumn  and  early  spring  and 
deposit  eggs  in  the  cracks  of  the  bark. 
The  caterpillars  appear  just  bs  the  buds 
are  baeinning  to  opeu,  and  eat  these  and 
the  foliage,  causing  great  havoc.  The 
caterpillars  of  the  Winter  Moth  are  at 
first  grey  with  dsj-k  heads  and  verysmsJl. 
They  become  greenish  with  age,  having 
brown  heads  and  white  stripes,  and  ulti- 
mately assume  a  browaiBh  colour,  being 
about  j  in.  long  when  full  grown,  with  3 
pairs  of  feet  They  make  loops  with 
their  body  when  crawling,  and  glue  the 
leaves  and  flowers  together  to  form  a 
shelter,  destroying  them  when  necessary. 
When  fully  developed  they  drop  to  the 
ground  by  silken  threads  and  bury  theni- 
selves  in  it.  By  October  the  new  moths 
issue  from  the  chrysalis  stage  Mid  may  be 
seen  in  mild  weather  flitting  about  up  to 
December. 

The  cBtcrpillaTH  of  the  Great  Winter 
Moth  are  chestnut-brown  tinged  with 
yellow  beneath  and  are  about  Ij  in.  long 
when  full  grown. 

The  ravages  of  these  pests  may  be 
checked  by  placing  very  greasy  bands  of 
paper,  tags,  hay  &e.  round  the  bark  in 
autumn  about  October  so  as  to  catch  the 
wiugless  females  rising  from  the  ground. 
The  bonds  must  be  kepi,  in  a  good  con- 
dition as  long  as  the  pests  are  about.  In 
spring  the  trees  may  be  sprayed  with 
Paris  green  as  recommended  for  the  Cod- 
lin  Moth  (sec  p.  1047).  Ifthe  caterpiUars 
ore  actually  on  the  leaven  the  simplest 
and  most  elective  remedy  is  to  pick  tJiem 
off  by  hand  into  a  bucket,  anil  afterwords 
bum  them. 

3.  Leopard  Moth  (Zemara  pyriria). 
The  caterpillars  of  this  moth,  which  has 
white  wings  hea^i]y  covered  with  steel- 
blue  blotches  and  dots,  sometimes  do  a 
great  deal  of  mischief  t«  the  young  bran- 
ches of  Pears,  Apples,  and  Plums.  They 
feed  upon  the  interior  wood  but  seem  to 
have  little  effect  on  the  fruitfulness  of  the 


borings.  The  moths  are  on  the  wing  in 
July  and  August,  and  the  cylindncal 
oaterpillars  about  \\  in.  long  are  covered 
with  blaek.  wortj  iqiota  on  a  whitish 
ground,  the  head  and  tail  being  black. 
Fortunately  they  are  rarely  fonnd  m  great 
numbers  and  seem  to  do  little  injnry 
beyond  boring  tunnels  in  the  yoong 
branches.  When  they  are  disoovend  by 
means  of  the  excreta,  wires  may  be  pushed 
down  the  tunnels  to  kill  the  oaterpillai«. 
If  the  trees  were  sprayed  in  summer  with 
a  strong  solution  of  soft  ao^i,  tobacco- 
juice,  quassia,  or  any  other  diatastefti! 
mixture,  it  would  probably  prevent  the 
moths  depositing  their  eggs.  Foiaonona 
mixtures, however,  like  Paris  greenshould 
not  be  used  at  this  season  owing  to  the 
poisDnous  deposit  being  left  on  the  fruits. 

3.  Goat  Moth  [Count  ligniperda). 
The  caterpillars  of  this  large  moth  eome- 
tiines  attack  the  trunks  of  fruit  and  other 
trees,  living  on  the  sound  heart  wood- 
Their  presence  is  detected  by  means  of 
the  excreta,  and  they  may  be  dislodged  or 
killed  in  the  same  way  as  the  caterinllars 
of  the  Leopard  Moth  by  the  insertion  of 

Tbe  moth  measures  8-4  in.  acroso,  the 
hront  vria^a  being  ashy  brown,  netted  and 
veined  with  darker  brown.  The  hind 
wings  are  brown,  more  or  less  netted  with 
a  deeper  shade.  It  is  on  the  wing  m  June 
and  July,  and  the  female  moth  deponts 
her  eggs  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark.  One 
insect  is  said  to  be  capable  of  lining  IJXN) 
eggs,  BO  that  the  increase  of  c&terpillarf 
must  be  enormous  if  not  checked.  The 
caterpillars  eat  their  wayinwards through 
tbe  wood,  and  when  fully  developed  are 
about  4  in.  long,  sjid  as  thick  as  the  fin- 
ger. They  are  dark  red  with  breathing 
holes  at  the  sides,  which  with  the  under 
surface  are  flesh-coloured,  while  the  head 
is  black.  About  two  years  elapse  befbre 
they  become  fully  developed,  and  they  are 
then  of  a  light  yellow  colour. 

Where  trees  become  badly  bored  with 
these  pests,  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut 
them  down  and  bum  them  to  effectively 
destroy  the  caterpillars. 

4.  DiploBia  pyrivora  {Ceddiotnyia 
ntjra).— This  is  a  small  ^at  or  midge, 
the  female  of  which  lays  its  eggs  in  Uie 
blossom  buds  before  the;  open.  The 
yellow  maggots  from  thorn  burrow  into 
the  young  fruits  and  eat  the  seeds  or  pipe. 
Aftfowards  they  bore  outwards,  neually 
in  rainy  or  damp  weather,  and  conoeol 
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Uiemaelves  in  the  soil  at  the  bosa  of  the 
trees.  Thej  remain  in  the  ohiysnlis  state 
nntil  spriiig,  when,  the  new  insects  appear 
and  the  work  of  destructiiiii  begins  again. 
The  female  ineeot  is  only  about  1  j  in, 
long,  and  is  therefore  very  likely  to  be 
overlooked.  Sometimes  from  ^  to  80 
maggots  infest  a  single  Pear,  and  the 
variety  Marie  Louite  seems  to  be  a 
particul&i  favourite  with  them. 

Bemediet. — When  the  firoitii  show 
signs  of  attack  by  their  deformed  shape 
or  droppins  from  the  tree,  they  should  be 
at  onoe  oolleoted  and  burned — not  thrown 
on  the  rubbieh  to  allow  the  maggots  to 
reach  the  chtysallH  atate. 

Spraying  with  Paris  green  in  spring 
and  adopting  the  measures  reoommeDded 
for  the  Codlin  Moth  at  p.  1047  will  ;wove 
etfootive'~if  the  pest  ia  not  allowed  to 
flourish  in  neighbouring  gardens. 

Various  other  insects  occasionally 
attaok  the  Pear  tree,  but  as  a  rule,  where 
steps  are  taken  to  destroy  or  prevent  any 
of  the  preceding  pests,  the  remedies  are 
etTcotn&l  for  any  others  that  may  happen 
to  be  present.  In  this  connection  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  insect  enemies  of 
the  Apple  (p.  1046). 

CuDier,  mildew,  oraoking,  and  other 
fungoid  diseases  of  the  Peat  tree  are 
brought  about  by  bad  cultivation  very 
often  as  in  the  Apple  tree,  and  the  same 
remedies  must  be  adopted.  Mosses, 
lichens,  and  other  low  vegetable  organisms 
may  be  removed  by  the  caustic  soda  and 
potash  Bolntion  recommended  at  p.  1046. 

VABIBTIES   OF    PKA£B   TO   OSOW 

There  are  about  700  or  800  varieties  of 
Fears  which  have  at  one  time  or  another 
received  names,  but  there  must  be  at  least 
as  many  more  unnamed  varieties.  Very 
few,  however,  are  worthy  of  cnltrvation 
from  the  amateur's  point  of  view.  Bearri 
Superfin,  Beurri  Diel,  Doyenni  du 
Cornice,  Durondeau,  Joiephine  de  Ha- 
ling, Pitmatton  Ducheaa,  Jargonelle, 
WiUiwmt'  Bon  Chritien,  Loaite  Bonne 
of  Jeraey,  Marie  Lojiitr  d' Urcle,  Souvenir 
du  Congris,  and  one  or  two  others  being 
probably  the  very  best. 

In  tbo  selection  given  below  only  the 
finest  flavoured  varieties  are  described. 
Those  most  suitable  tor  stewing  are 
marked  with  an  aaterisk  ('). 

Autonm  Nelia. — This  fine  Fear  is  ripe 
in  September  and  October,  and  has  a 
sweet  rich  musky  flavour,     It  must,  how. 


ever,  be  eaten  soon  lAer  gathering,  u  it 
soon  decays.  Fruit  small,  rouudiah,  top- 
shaped,  entirely  covered  with  brown  rus- 
set, with  a  patch  of  greenish-yellow  here 
and  there. 

The  tree  is  very  healthy  and  vigorous 
and  bears  freely 

Boronne  de  Hello.  —  This  excellent 
Pear  is  very  juicy  and  rich  in  Savour,  and 
is  usually  ripe  at  the  end  of  October  and 
lasts  Bometimes  well  into  November. 
Fruit  elongated  top-shaped,  almost  en- 
tirely covered  with  duk  brown  thin 
smooth  russet,  greenish -ye  How  mottled 
with  russet  on  the  shaded  side. 

A  hardy,  vigorons,  but  not  rank-grow- 
ing tree.  Grows  well  on  the  Quince,  and 
is  suitable  for  cordons,  pyramids,  ot 
bushes.    It  is  an  oxoellont  cropper. 

Belle  Julie. — A  very  delicious  juicy 
Pear  witii  a  sugary  vinous  flavour ;  ripe 
at  the  end  of  October.  Fruit  medium, 
long  obovoid,  eves  and  regular  in  shape, 
roughish,  with  large  russe^  specks,  dull 
brown  flushed  with  a  rBd^sh-brown  on 
the   sunny  side,  greenish  on  the   shaded 

The  tree  thrives  as  a  pyramid  or 
cordon,  and   bears   very  heavy   crops   of 

•  BeUissune  d'hiver. — A  very  fine 
stewing  Pear,  having  a  t«nder  sweet  aaiA 
musky  flavour,  and  quite  free  from  gritti- 
ness;  it  is  in  use  from  November  to  April. 
Fruit  very  large,  roundish  top- shaped, 
smooth,  deep  shining  green  on  the  shaded 
side,  changing  to  lemon-yellow,  the  sunny 
side  being  flushed  with  a  rich  vermilion 
or  rosy-red. 

The  tree  grows  vigorously  either  on 
the  Pear  or  Quince  stock,  and  makes  a 
good  standard. 

Bergamotte  Esperen.  —  A  delicious 
late  Fear  fit  for  use  from  the  middle  of 
February  until  April.  It  has  a  yellowish 
flne-grained  flesh,  quite  melting,  very 
juicy  and  sugary,  and  pleasantly  flavoured. 
Fruit  medium,  roundish  irregular,  with  a 
coarse  and  rough  skin,  at  first  dark  green 
with  large  brown  russet  dots,  becoming 
greenish -yellow  with  maturity,  and  some- 
limes  flushed  with  orange  ou  the  sunny 

The  tree  forms  a  handsome  pyramid. 
It  succeeds  well  on  the  Quince  stook,  and 
bears  heavy  crops,  although  in  some 
parte  the  fruit  does  not  ripen  well.  When 
grown  as  a  cordon  against  walls  excellent 
buits  csn  be  obtained. 
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Benntf  d'Anuntis.  —  A  fine  lender 
juicy  and  melting  Fear,  with  a  rich 
sugary  flavour ;  ripe  in  the  middle  of 
September.  Frait  large,  roundish  obo- 
void,  irregular  in  ontlme  at  firat,  bright 
green  tinged  with  brown  next  the  sun, 
patched  and  dotted  with  ruaaet,  becoming 
yellowish -green  with  ripeness,  and  red- 
di  ah 'brown  next  the  sun. 

Although  the  imit  may  not  equal 
some  others  in  flavour,  this  variety  is 
worth  growing  on  accoont  of  its  hardi- 
ness and  great  fraitfulneBs.  It  sncceeds 
in  aUnoet  any  good  soil  either  on  the  Pear 
or  Quince  Stock,  and  is  suitable  for  stan- 
dards or  pyramids. 

Beurrti  d'Anjon. — An  excellent,  very 
tender-fleshed,  buttery  and  melting  Pear, 
with  a  vinous  flavour  and  agreeable  per- 
fume. It  is  ripe  at  the  end  of  October 
and  lasts  till  January.  Fruit  large, 
roundish  obovoid,  even  in  outline,  green- 
ish-yellow, sometimes  flushed  with  red 
next  the  sun,  flaked  with  russet,  and 
thickly  dotted  with  brown  and  crimson. 

The  tree  forms  a  handaome  pyramid, 
and  makes  a  fine  cordon  on  walls,  thri- 
vinghest  on  the  Quince  stock. 

Benrrfi  Benoit — A  fine  melting  Pear 
with  a  very  juicy,  sub-acid  flavour;  ripe 
in  September  and  October.  Fruit  large, 
obovoid,  pale  yellow  flaked  and  dotted 
nith  pale  brown  msset. 

The  tree  succeeds  well  on  either  the 
Pear  or  Quince  stock,  and  makes  a  good 
pyramid.  It  ts  a  good  cropper,  but  in 
some  localities  the  fruit  occasionally  lacks 
flavour. 

Benrrti  Bosc — A  delioioua  and  richly 
flnvoiured  Pear  ripe  in  October  and 
November.  Fruit  large,  oblong  obovoid, 
almost  entirely  coated  with  thin  cinna- 
mon-brown russet,  with  small  patches  of 
greenish -yellow  visible  here  oni)  there. 

The  tree  is  a  great  bearer  and  is  very 
often  double  grafted  (see  p.  57).  It  forms 
a  medium-sized  pyramid,  but  is  nsnally 
bi'sl  grown  agiunst  a  wall  trained  as  a 
cordon  or  dwari  bush. 

B«ut£  C^HAumont.— a  delicate  and 
well -flavoured  Pear  ripe  in  October. 
Fruit  medium,  bluntly  obovoid,  pale 
yellow  in  the  shade,  coated  with  cin- 
namon-brown msset,  speckled  with  grey, 
and  flushed  with  reddish-orange  on  the 

The  tree  is  hardy  and  vigorous,  and 
a  very  heavy  cropper.  It  succeeds  in 
northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  a  stan- 


dard, pyramid,  or  cordon  on  the  Quinee' 
stock. 

*  Bewrf  ClairgeaiL— This  handsome- 
and  showy  Pear  is  probably  more  suitable- 
for  stewing  than  for  dessert,  and  it  is  use- 
ful tor  either  according  to  taste,  bung- 
in  use  during  November.  Fruit  large, 
oblong  obovoid,  curved,  smooth  and 
shining  lemon-yellow,  tinged  with  oraoge- 
red  next  the  snn,  and  heavily  dotted 
and  patched  with  thin  russet,  especially 
near  the  stalk. 

The  tree  is  a  very  vigorons  grower 
and  great  bearer.  It  is  o^n  double 
grafted  and  forms  a  medium-sized  pyra- 
mid and  bnah ;  also  a  good  cordon.  A 
good  variety  for  market. 

B«iitT<  DieL—A  deliciously  flavoured 
Pear  ripe  io  October  and  November. 
Fniit  large  obovoid,  pale  green  at  first, 
ohanging  to  yellow,  dotted  and  marited 
-with  russet. 

The  tree  is  hardy  and  vigorons,  and 
bears  heavy  crops.  It  succeeds  best  oa 
the  Quince  stock  as  a  bush,  and  may  aloo 
be  grown  in  orchards  as  a  standard. 
Against  a  wall  it  prodnces  excellent  frmt 
of  the  largest  size. 

Beurre  Dunumt. — A  richly  flavoored 
Pear  with  a  fine  niusky  flavour ;  ripe 
during  November  and  Deoember.  Fmit 
medium,  roundish  ovoid,  greenish- yellow 
speckled  with  brown  russet  on  the  shaded 
side,  and  flushed  with  reddish-brown  next 
the  sun. 

The  tree  makes  a  medium  -  razed 
pyramid  and  also  a  good  cordon  on  the 
Quince  stock. 

Benrr^  Fouqueray.— An  excellent  and 
very  jnicy  Pear  ripe  during  October  and 
November.  Fruit  large  and  handsome, 
obovoid,  greenish -yellow,  coated  with 
thin  russet. 

The  tree  is  very  hardy  and  hears 
heavy  crops,  especially  when  grown  as  a 
pyramid  on  the  Qaince  stock. 

BeuirC  Gifiard. — A  fine  early  Pear 
with  a  jnicy  vinous  and  highly  aromatio 
fiavouT ;  ripe  in  the  middle  of  Angast. 
Frtitt  medium,  oblong-obovoid,  or  top- 
shaped,  greeni^-yellow,  mottled  with  red 
on  the  sunny  side. 

The  tree  succeeds  on  the  Fear  or 
Quince' stock,  and  makes  a  fine  spreading 
bush  or  pjTamid.  It  may  also  be  trained 
as  n  cordon. 

Beurr£  Hardy.  —  This  is  a  very  fine 
and  highly  perfumed  Pear  of  excellent 
flavour    and    quality;  ripe    in    October.. 
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Fmlt  lugo  ftnd  even,  oblonK-obovoid, 
ahinuig  ye  llo  wish -green,  thiokly  datt«d 
with  roBoet,  and  ooated  with  brown  round 
the  rtoDt  fleahy  stalk  uut  lai^  open  eye. 

The  tree  fbrms  a  fine  pyramid  on 
either  the  Pear  or  Quince  stock,  with  a 
oompoot  habit  of  growth,  and  bears  heavy 
crops  in  most  seaeona.  A  good  variety 
for  market. 

Bemri  R«nc«. — An  excellent  jnicy 
and  richly  flavonred  Pear  ripe  in  Decem- 
ber, bat  lasting  well  from  February  to 
May.  Fruit  var3ring  from  medium  to 
larse,  oblong  obovoid,  dark  green,  covered 
with  lai^  dark  brown  russety  spots. 

The  tree  is  hardy,  vigorous,  and  a 
heavy  cropper.  It  euooeeds  as  a  atan- 
dard,  and  also  makea  a  fine  pyramid.  In 
the  north  of  England  and  Scotland  it 
reqnirea  the  protection  of  a  wall.  It  is 
often  double  grafted. 

Benrrt  Soperfin. — Thia  is  one  of  the 
most  delicious  and  juicy  Pears  grown, 
and  is  ripe  in  September  and  October. 
Fruit  above  medium  siee,  obovoid  or  top- 
ahaped,  somewhat  uneven  in  outline, 
greeniedi -yellow,  beeomiitg  lemon-yellow 
with  maturity,  and  covered  with  thin 
patches  and  veins  of  cinnamon  russet. 

The  tree  ia  not  a  large  grower,  but 
beara  abundantly  on  either  the  Pear  or 
Quince  stook,  and  is  excellent  as  a  cordon 
on  the  latter. 

Bidiop'8  Thnmb.  —  A  fine  old  Pear 
with  a  rich  juicy  and  vinoua  flavour ; 
ripe  in  October-  Fruit  large,  narrow 
oblong  obovoid,  with  a  wavy  outline, 
yellowish  -  green,  covered  with  large 
rusaety  dots,  and  fluahed  with  brownian- 
red  next  the  snn. 

The  tree  is  very  hardy  and  free  grow, 
ing.  It  forms  a  medium-sized  pyramid 
or  standard,  and  bears  heavy  oropa.  It 
is  auitable  tor  market  gardens  and 
orchards,  and  is  often  double  grafted. 

*  CatiUac. — Thia  is  one  of  the  beat 
stewing  Pears,  in  use  from  December  to 
April.  It  is,  however,  often  suitable  for 
dessert.  Fruit  very  large,  flatly  top- 
shaped,  at  first  pale  green,  becoming 
a  beautiful  bright  lemon-yellow,  tinged 
with  brownish-red  next  the  sun,  and 
thickly  studded  with  large  brown  russety 
dots. 

The  tree  grows  freely  and  bears  abun- 
dantly, and  is  best  grown  as  a  dwarf 
owing  to  the  size  of  its  fmits,  which 
shoukl  be  allowed  to  hang  late  before 
gathering. 


-A  fine  richly  flavoured 
and  highly  perfumed  Pear  in  use  from 
November  till  Uareh.  Fruit  large,  oblong 
or  bluntly  obovoid,  irregular  utd  wavy 
in  outline,  knobbed  or  ridged  round  the 
apex.  Skin  yellowish-green,  heavily 
spotted  and  flaked  with  russet,  and  fiushed 
with  brownish-red  next  the  aun. 

This  variety  remures  to  be  grown  on  a 
rich  warm  sail  to  Dring  its  rich  melting 
flavour  to  perfection.  In  heavy  soils  and 
cold  situations  the  flesh  beoomes  gritty 
and  bitter,  but  may  then  be  used  for 
stewing.  In  warm  places  it  may  be 
grown  as  a  standard,  but  in  cold  spots  it 
ia  best  on  a  south  or  south-west  wall, 
where  it  may  be  trained  as  a  cordon. 

Clapp's  Farouritc  —  A  handsome 
American  Pear  with  a  rich  juicy  brisk 
flavour-  The  fmlt  is  ripe  about  the  middle 
of  August  and  should  be  eaten  from  the 
tree,  as  it  becootea  mealy  when  kept. 
Fruit  medium,  long  obovoid,  symmetrieal 
and  even  in  shape,  green  at  first,  becoming 
fine  yellow,  and  reddish  -  crimson  with 
deeper  crimson  stripes  next  the  sun. 

The  tree  fiourishce  on  the  Quince 
stock,  and  may  be  grown  aa  a  buab, 
pyramid,  cordon,  or  espalier. 

Cotnte  de  Flondre. — A  delicious  rich 
and  sugary  Pear  ripe  in  November  and 
December.  Fruit  very  large,  tapering 
obovoid,  almost  entirely  covered  with 
large    freckles    of    cinnamon  •  coloured 

The  tree  is  often  double -grafted  on  the 
Quince  stock,  and  mokes  a  good  pyramid 
or  cordon. 

Comte  de  Lamj.  —  A  luscious  and 
highly  flavoured  Pear,  ripe  in  October. 
Fruit  below  medium  siie,  roundish 
obovoid,  yeUowish  -  green,  flashed  with 
brownish-red  on  the  sunny  side,  and  dotted 
with  russet. 

The  tree  is  a  free  and  hardy  grower, 
and  a  very  heavy  cropper,  especially  in 
southern  parts.  It  forms  a  medium-sized 
bush  or  pyramid,  and  may  also  be  trained 
as  a  cordon. 

Confereace.  — Thia  is  a  comparatively 
new  Pear,  with  a  rich,  melting,  and  very 
juicy  flavour,  ripe  in  November  and 
December.  Fruit  large,  tapering  obovoid, 
bright  yellow  for  about  an  inch  beyond  the 
staTk  when  ripe,  afterwards  bright  russet. 

Doyeiui^  Bonsaoch.  —  A  handsome 
well-flavoured  Pear,  ripe  in  October,  and 
requiring  to  be  eaten  before  becoming 
too  ripe.    Fruit  large,  roundish  obovoid, 
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lemon-jellow,  covered  with  large,  rough, 
niBsety  dots. 

The  tree  forms  a  handsome  pyramid, 
but  is  bIbo  eood  as  a  bneh  or  espidjer,  aiid 
prefers  to  Ee  grafted  on  the  Quince.  It 
BOems  to  produce  more  highly  flavoured 
fruits  in  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Dojenn^  du  Cornice.  —A  juicy  sweet 
and  exquisitely  flavoured  Pear,  ripe  at 
the  end  of  October  and  lasting  during 
November.  Fruit  large,  tapering  obovoid, 
sometimes  rather  uneven  in  outline,  lemon- 
yellow,  tinged  with  green,  more  or  less 
heavily  speckled  and  flaked  with  pale 
brown  russet  especially  round  the  eye  and 
stalk. 

In  southern  localities  the  tree  mak^s 
a  fine  bush  or  pyramid  on  the  Quince 
stock,  and  produces  highly  flavoured 
fruit.  In  northern  parte  it  requires  a  wall, 
but  the  &iiit  is  then  not  of  such  fine 
flavour. 

Duchease  d'AngonUtne.  —  In  good 
seasons  this  is  a  fine  and  highly  flavoured 
Pear,  ripe  iu  October  and  November. 
Fruit  very  large,  roundish  obovoid,  very 
uneven  and  wavy  in  outline,  greenish- 
yellow,  changing  to  dull  yellow,  veined 
and  freckled  with  pale  brown  russet,  some- 
times flushed  with  brown  on  the  sunuyside. 

The  tree  is  best  grown  as  a  pyramid 
or  cordon  on  the  Quince  stock,  but  it  also 
succeeds  well  on  the  Pear  stock.  When 
thinnedoiit,thefruit  allowed  to  ripen  often 
attains  a  great  size.  It  requires  a  very 
warm  Bituation. 

Durondeau.  —  A  beautiful,  tender  and 
highly  flavoured  Pear  ripe  at  the  end  of 
October  and  beginning  of  November. 
Fruit  large,  regular,  bluntly  oblong, 
obovoid,  glossy,  as  if  varnished,  on  the 
sunny  side,  which  is  bright  crimson, 
streamed  with  a  deeper  tint  and  covered 
with  large  grey  russety  dots ;  yellow  on  the 
■haded  side,  thinly  coated  and  dotted  with 


The  tree  forms  a  fine  pyramid,  and 
also  succeeds  as  an  espalier  or  cordon  on 
either  Pear  or  Quince  stock.  It  usually 
bears  freely,  but  is  bettor  flavoured  in 
some  localities  than  others. 

Eaater  Beurre. — A  delicious,  meltiug 
and  very  juicy  Pear  in  use  from  January 
to  March.  Fruit  large,  obovoid,  at  first 
pale  green,  changing  to  yellowish-green, 
thickly  dotted  with  russet,  sometimee 
with  a  brownish  tinge  on  the  sunny 
side,  and  patches  of  thin  brown  russet 
round  the  stout  stalk  and  small  eye. 


The  tree  is  hardy  and  a  great  croppy*. 
It  ia  often  double  grafted  on  either  the 
Pear  or  the  Quince  stock,  bnt  on  the 
latter  mokes  a  medium  -  sized  pyismid 
and  also  a  good  cordon.  The  fruit  is  best 
picked  before  it  is  quite  ripe.  Id  heavy 
soils  and  cold  situations  it  loses  a  good 
deal  of  its  fine  flavour. 

Einile  d'Hejmt — A  finely  pmrfnnted 
and  very  juicy  Pear  vrith  an  exquisite 
flavour.  It  is  usually  ripe  at  the  end  of 
October  but  does  not  keep  very  long. 
Fruit  above  medium  size,  oblong  obovoid, 
wavy  in  outUne,  bright  yellow  when  rq>e, 
flaked  and  veined  with  cinnamon  maaet. 

The  tree  is  a  strong  grower  and  bears 
very  freely  on  the  Quince  stock.  It  may 
be  grown  as  a  medium-sized  pyramid  ot 
standard  and  is  useful  for  orohaid  and 
market  garden  culture. 

Fondante  d'Autnnuie.  —  A  melting, 
jtucy,  deliciousiy  flavoured  and  perfiiined 
Fear,  ripe  in  September  and  October. 
Fruit  large,  handsome,  obovoid,  lemon- 
yellow,  tinged  with  green,  and  flaked  wiA 
yellow-brown  russet. 

The  tree  forms  a  large  handaome 
pyramid  and  succeeds  on  either  the  Fear 
or  Quince  stock.  It  is  useful  for  orehordi 
and  market  gardens,  especially  in  southern 
districts. 

General  Todleben. — A  rich  juicy  ""^ 
highly  flavoured  Pear  in  use  from 
December  to  February.  Fruit  very  large, 
oblong  obovoid,  ribbed  round  the  apex, 
yellow  in  colour,  dotted  and  flaked  with 
brown  russet. 

The  tree  is  a  moderately  vigorons 
grower  but  bears  abundantly,  and  fonns  a 
handsome  pyramid  on  the  Quince  alack. 
It  may  be  recorded  as  a  failore  on  cold 
damp  Boiis.  The  fruit  is  abo  snjtable 
for  ordinary  purposes,  in  localities  wber« 
it  does  not  ripen  freely, 

GloD  Morcean. — A  rich  and  deli^out 
Pear  of  good  quahty  in  use  from  December 
to  January.  Fruit  above  mediimt  size, 
obovoid,  sroootb  and  somewhat  irregnlai 
in  outline,  pole  greenish  -yellow,  dotlod 
with  greenish-grey  russet. 

The  tree  as  a  general  rule  makes  a 
fine  pyramid  or  standard,  and  grows 
vigorously  on  the  Quince  stock,  but  must 
have  a  warm  rich  soil  and  ahelteied 
situations.  In  cold  localities  it  most  be 
sheltered  by  a  wall. 

Hacon's  Incomparable. — An  exoelloit 
highly  flavoured  and  perfumed  Pear,  in 
use  from  November   to  Jannai;.     Fruit 
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.and  marked  with  rueaet. 

The  tree  forma  a  h&ndsome  aad  fmit- 
fkll  pyramid  dU  the  Quinoe  atoolc,  and 
aho  aaaoeeda  well  as  a  staodard.  It  doea 
not,  however,  always  fruit  freely  on  the 
Pear  stock, 

Jargponellc—A  well-known  Pear,  ripe 
in  August,  with  a  rich,  very  jaicy  and 
vinous  flavour.  Fruit  large,  oblong 
obovoid,  smooth,  ffroemsh-yellow,  flushed 
with  browniah-red  on  the  sunny  side. 

The  tree  is  a  strong,  healthy,  and 
vigorouB  grower,  with  drooping  shoots. 
It  Buooee^  well  a«  a  standard,  and  also 
makes  a  grand  pyramid.  In  northom 
parte  it  requires  the  protection  of  a  wall, 
but  in  many  Bonthem  districts  the  fruit 
lacks  flavoot  from  trees  thus  grown. 

Jersey  Gratioli — A  juicy,  sweet  and 
highly  flavoured  Pear  of  the  best  quality, 
ripe  in  October.  Fruit  above  medium 
size,  roundish  obovoid,  greenish-yellow, 
studded  with  large,  rough,  rueeety  spots, 
tuA  flushed  with  pole  brown  on  the  aunny 

The  tree  is  very  hardy  and  vigorous 
and  enoceeds  and  ^uits  freely  as  a  stan- 
dard. It  is  suiti^le  for  market  gardening 
and  orchards, 

Joseptaine  de  Malioea. — This  melting, 
rich,  juicy,  and  delioiously  flavoured  Fear 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  grown. 
The  medium-sized  fi-uit  is  in  use  from  Jan- 
nan  till  March,  yellow  in  oolour,  tinged 
wiu  green  on  the  shaded  side,  and  red  on 
the  sunny  side,  the  whole  surface  being 
covered  with  Wge  russety  dots. 

The  tree  is  hardy,  vigorous,  but  some- 
what straggling  in  growth,  and  a  heavy 
cropper.  In  the  south  it  may  be  grown 
as  a  bush  or  pyramid,  but  in  the  north  it 
requires  a  wall.  The  trees  should  nearly 
always  be  double  grafted  (see  p.  67). 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jenejr.— A  handsome 
juicy  Pear  of  excellent  flavour,  ripe  in 
October.  Fruit  medium,  oblong  obovoid, 
■mooth,  yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  but 
-'tcsun,dottedwithi  ' 


and  ruaae 

The  tree  forma  a  good  pyramid  or  bush 
4K1  the  Quince  stock  and  uaually  bears 
well.  In  the  north  and  cold  localities  it 
should  be  grown  on  a  wall.  A  good 
variety  for  market,  as  it  is  not  only 
beautifully  coloured  and  highly  flavoured, 
but  in  extra  good  seasons  produces  excep- 
tionally flne  crops. 


Madwae  Treyve.— A  handsome,  melt, 
ing  and  richly  flavoured  Pear,  ripe  from 
the  middle  of  September.  Fruit  large, 
blnntly  obovoid,  sometimes  a  little 
irregular  in  outline,  greenish  -  yellow, 
changing  to  pole  yellow  on  the  shaded 
aide,  hut  bright  vermilion -crimson  on  the 
aide  next  the  sun,  and  dotted  with  grey- 

The  tree  forms  medium-sized  pyramids 
and  also  good  standards  on  the  Quince 
stock,  and  ia  useful  for  orchards  and  mar- 
ket gardens. 

HorCchal  (or  ConseiUer)  de  Conr. — A 


Fruit  large,  oblong  obovoid,  slightly  wavy 
in  outline,  heavily  covered  with  cinnamon ' 
russet,  with  here  and  there  a  little  pale 
yellow  showing  through. 

The  tree  is  hardy,  free  growing,  and  a 
heavy  CTOpgei.  It  forms  fine  pyramids 
on  the  Quince  stock,  and  is  equally  good 
as  a  standard. 

Marie  Benoist— A  rich  juicy  Pear 
with  a  briskly  perfumed  flavour,  fit  for 
use  in  January  and  February.  Fruit 
large,  obovoid,  irregular  in  outline,  heavily 
covered  with  brown  rusaet  and  mottled 
with  yellowish-green. 

The  tree  is  a  medium  grower,  but  a 
heavy  cropper,  and  makes  a  good  cordon 
against  walls  in  the  north,  or  a  small 
pyramid  or  bush  on  the  Quince  stock  in 
the  south. 

Marie  Louise. — One  of  the  finest  and 
most  richly  flavoured  Pears,  ripe  in  Ooto- 
ber  and  November.  Fruit  large,  oblong 
obovoid,  smooth  pale  green,  becoming  yel- 
low with  maturity,  and  marked  with  thin 
brown  russet. 

The  tree  is  hardy  and  free  growing, 
and  when  grown  against  a  wall  produces 
one  of  the  finest  Pears  known.  It  also 
succeeds  as  a  standard  and  targe  pyramid, 
but  the  fruit  from  these  is  somewhat 
smaller,  though  often  of  a  better  flavour 
than  on  walls.  The  trees  are  often  double- 
grafted,  and  unfortunately  while  they  are 
usually  covered  with  a  mass  of  blossom 
in  spring,  they  do  not  always  bear  good 

Marie  Louise  d'Uccle. — A  juicy  and 
richly  flavoured  Fear,  ripe  in  the  middle 
of  October.  Fruit  rather  large  and  hand- 
some, obovoid,  coated  with  pale  cinnamon. 

The  tree  grows  vigorously  on  the 
Quince  stock  and  makes  a  very  good  bush 
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or  pyramid  ^r  standard.  Although  not 
so  fine  as  the  old  Marie  Louite,  it  is  a  far 
superior  aropper,  being  remarlubljr  pro- 
lific. 

Nonvelle  Fulvie. — A  very  juicy  Pear 
witli  a  rich  and  dehoious  flavour,  ripe  from 
November  to  Pebniafy.  Fruit  medium, 
tapering  obovoid,  somewhat  irregular  in 
outline,  greon  in  colour,  changing  to  yel. 
low,  and  thickly  dotted  all  over  with 
ruBBet,  having  a  reddish -crimson  flush  on 
the  Biumy  side  in  good  aeasons. 

The  tree  is  hardy  and  free  in  growth, 
and  on  the  Quince  stock  forms  a  medium- 
sized  pyrantid,  and  also  makes  a  good 
cordon.  The  flavour  of  the  fruit  varies 
somewhat  according  to  locality,  being 
more  luscious  in  some  than  in  others. 

OUvier  d«  Serrw.— A  grand  late  Pear 
in  use  during  February  and  March,  and 
having  a  brisk  vinous  flavour  and  rich 
musky  perfume.  Fruit  medium,  roundish 
and  more  or  less  flattened  and  irregular 
in  outline,  entirely  coated  with  cinnamoa- 

The  tree  forms  a  handsome  pyramid, 
as  well  as  a  good  standard  or  cordon  on 
the  Quince  stock,  and  uaually  bears  well. 
It  also  succeeds  on  the  Pear  stock. 

Paaae  Colmu.^'A  splendid  melting 
and  richly  flavoured  Fear,  in  use  during 
November  and  December.  Fruit  medium, 
more  or  less  bluntly  obovoid,  smooth, 
bright  green  at  first  becoming  a  uniform 
deep  lemon-yeUow,  flushed  with  reddish- 
brown  next  the  sun,  and  dotted  and  veined 
with  russet. 

The  tree,  although  a  hardy  and 
vigorous  grower,  requires  to  be  grown  in 
a  rich  warm  soil,  or  on  a  wall  in  tiie  north 
and  cold  situations.  It  forms  a  handsome 
pyramid  and  bears  abundantly.  It  is  very 
suitable  for  orchards  and  market  gardens, 
in  the  best  situations,  and  on  the  Quince 
stock  makes  a  medium -sized  pyramid, 
and  also  a  good  cordon. 

PasM  Craaauie.— This  excellent  Pear, 
with  a  peculiar  and  t^reeably  aromatic 
flavour,  is  in  use  from  January  to  March. 
Fruit  medium,  roundish  obovoid  or  top- 
shaped,  ridged  and  furrowed  round  the 
eye,  entirely  coated  with  dark  brown 
russet,  but  tinged  with  yellow  on  the 
shaded  side. 

The  tree  is  often  double  grafted,  and  in 
the  north  or  cold  localities  must  be  grown 
on  a  wall.  In  some  districts  it  lacks  a 
good  deal  of  flavour. 

""       -     —   -■  -      —A  very  handsome 


richly  flavoured  and  delicately  perfnmeJ 
Fear  of  the  best  quality,  in  use  from  tint 
end  of  October  and  during  Novemba. 
Fruit  very  large,  oblong  obovoid,  a  litllt 
wavy  in  outline,  and  sometimes  bluiUlj 
bossed,  with  a  smooth  pole  lemon  ekm, 
thickly  flaked  with  cinnamon-brown  nu- 
set,  especially  round  the  stalk. 

The  tree  is  a  very  strong  grower  aod 
makes  good  pyramids,  bushes,  eqK^fn. 
or  cordons,  but  owing  to  the  great  bik  <i 
the  fruit  is  scarcely  adapted  (or  growing 
as  a  standard.  The  fruit,  besides  iu  tsJu 
for  table,  is  also  good  for  stewing.  When 
this  variety  grows  well  it  is  a  fine  Pur 
for  market  work. 

Seckle.— A  delicious  little  Pear  with  i 
rich  powerful  aromatic  flavour,  lipe  in 
October.  Fruit  small,  obovoid,  regnlir  ill 
outline,  dull  brownish- green,  beeomDif 
more  yellow  with  maturity  and  BvM 
with  bright  red  on  the  sunny  side. 

The  tree  is  very  hardy,  vigoroos,  tui 
a  heavy  cropper.  On  the  Pear  rtoek  il 
makes  a  fine  pyramid,  and  on  the  Qdiik' 
a  good  cordon.  It  is  well  adopted  ii 
orchards  and  market  gardens. 

SonTCnir  da  ConEiis. — An  eieelknt. 
juicy,  and  highly  perfumed  Pear,  dp' 
from  the  end  of  August  and  dnrine 
September,  and  somewhat  resembling 
WiUiamt'  Bon  Chretien,  from  ^'^ 
it  is  a  seedling.  Fruit  large,  oUaof 
obovoid,  wavy  in  outline,  thickly  oorM™ 


vith  smooth  ci 


u-brownn 


here  and  there  patches  of  yellon,  and 
streaks  of  bright  crimson  flusbed  "illi 
brown  on  the  sunny  side. 

When  grown  against  a  wall  the  frnitt 
are  very  fine.  The  tree  also  fonut  > 
good-sized  pyramid  aai  standard ;  and  hi 
the  Quince  stock  also  a  good  cordon. 

Thmnpson'a.  —  A.  melting,  iofM; 
flavoured  and  delicious  Pear,  lipe  '" 
November.  Fruit  medium,  obovoid,  p^ 
yellow,  coated  and  dotted  with  I*' 
cinnamon -brown  russet. 

The  tree  is  quite  hardy  and  a  bMVv 
cropper,  suooeaoing  best  on  the  PfJ 
stock.     It    is    useful    for    orcfaaidj  «nd 


lent  stewing  Pear,  in  use  from  Janu»0'  "* 
April.  Fruit  very  large  and  heavy,  oblong 
obovoid,  irregular,  smooth  dark  gi*^ 
changing  to  yellowish  -green,  dull  browmsn- 
red  on  the  sunny  aide,  coi'ered  with  brign' 
brown  dots  and  traces  of  russet. 

The  tree  forme  a  large  pjTsnjid.  tw* 
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also  Buceeede  m  a  cordon.    It  is  often 
double  grafted,  and  is  b  heavy  cropper. 

•  Vernlwn. — An  eicellent  and  richly 
flavoured  stewing  Pear,  in  use  from 
January  to  March.  Fruit  Isjge,  obovoid, 
dull  green,  thinly  coated  with  rvisset  on  the 
shaded  side,  flashed  with  reddish -brown, 
and  heavily  dotted  with  grey  neit  the  sun. 

The  tree  is  a  very  strong  pxiwer  and 
an  abundant  bearer.  It  forms  a  large 
pyramid,  and  is  also  good  as  a  standard. 
In  good  fevonroble  seasons  the  fruit  is  fit 
for  dessert  nse. 

*  Vicar  of  Wnikfidd. — A  good  stewing 
Pear,  in  use  from  November  till  January, 
and  also  suitable  for  dessert  when  grown 
in  good  situations  and  favourable  seasons. 
Fruit  very  large,  oblong  obovoid,  often 
one-sided,  smooth,  greenish-yellow,  tinged 
with  red  on  the  sunny  side,  and  dotted 
with  green  and  grey  russet. 

The  Wee  forms  a  large  pyramid,  and 
also  a  good  standard. 

WilUama'  Bon  Chretien.— A  rich  juicy 
and  dehctously  flavoured  Pear  with  a 
strong  agreeable  aroma,  ripe  in  August 
and  September,  but  will  not  keep  long. 
Fruit  large,  bluntly  oblong  oimvoid, 
irregular  and  wavy  in  outline,  smooth 
pale  green,  becoming  clear  yellow  with 
ripeness,   and  streaked  with  red   on  the 


.t  the  81 


is  a  hardy  and  vigorous 
grower,  but  irregular  and  not  free  in 
producing  its  line  fnuta.  The  latter 
■hoold  be  gathered  before  thev  are  ripe, 
when  in  the  greenish-yellow  stage,  as  they 
soon  deca^'.  They  ^so  lose  a  good  deal 
of  their  delioious  flavour  if  allowed  to 
hang  nntil  the  fruit  parts  readily  from 
the  tree.  The  trees  grow  well  on  the 
Quince  stock,  and  make  fine  fruitful 
pyramids  or  standards  in  favourable 
eituatioDB,  but  they  seem  to  be  more  fruit- 
ful as  cordons  in  some  locahties.  The 
present  season  (1900)  has  been  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  one  for '  Williams '  Pears. 

Winter  Nelia. — A  melting,  rich,  and 
deliciously  flavoured  Fear,  with  a  fine 
aroma,  io  use  from  November  to  Febru- 
ary. Fruit  below  medium  siie,  roundish 
obovoid  or  top-ehaped,  dull  green,  chan- 
ging to  yellowish- green,  dotted  and  flaked 
with  brown-russet,  espcoially  on  the  sunny 
aide. 

The  tree  succeeds  well  on  the  Quince, 
and  forms  a  handsome  pyramid  and  a 
good  cordon.  It  is  quite  hardy  and  bears 
abundantly. 


Select  list  of  Desaert  Peua  arranged 
according  to  the  period  of  ripenmg,  those 
marked  with  an  asterisk  being  particularly 
suitable  for  small  gardens. 

July  and  jJuojwi.— Beiirr^  Gifiard, 
Clapp's  Favourite,  *  Jargonelle,  *  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien. 

Augutl  and  September.  —  *  Benrr^ 
d'Amanlia,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Madame 
Treyve,  Souvenir  du  Congr^s. 

October.  —  '  Beurr^  Hardy,  Beurr^ 
Superfin,  *  Comte  de  Lamy,  *  Ih^enn^ 
Boussoch,  *  Emile  d'Heyst,  *  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  *  Mardchal  de  Cour, 
"  Marie  Louise,  *  Pitniaston  Dnohess, 
Seckle. 

November  and  December. — •  Doyenn^ 
du  Cornice,  Duchesse  d'AngouUme,  Qlou 
Morceau,  Hacon's  Incomparable,  Passe 
Colmar,  *  Thompson's. 

January  and  February.  —  Benrr^ 
Sterckmans,  *  Josephine  de  Malines, 
•  Marie  Benoist,  "  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  Passe 
Crasaane,  •  Winter  Nelis. 

March  and  April. — Bergamotte  Ss. 
peren,  *  Beurr^  Bance,  *  Easter  Beurr^, 
Oh\-ier  de  Serres, 

Stewing  or  Bakinj^  Peara 
Belliseime  d'Hiver.     Nov.  to  .\pril. 

"  Boirr^  Clftirgeau.      Nov, 

■  Calillac.     Dec.  to  April. 

Uvedale's  Bt.  Ocrmain.    Jan.  to  April. 

•  Verulam.     Jan.  to  March. 

Vicar  of  Winkfield.     Nov.  to  Jan. 

THE  PLUM  (Pedncb  domrbtica). 
The  cultivated  Plum  has  probably 
originated  by  the  natural  crossing  and 
intercrossing  at  remote  periods  of  various 
more  or  less  distinct  varieties  or  species. 
Thus  P.  domettica,  P,  intilitui  (the 
Bullace),  and  P.  epinoia  (the  Blackthorn 
or  Sloe]  have  no  donbt  all  contributed  to 
produce  the  modern  Plum. 

The  Plum  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and 
most  useful  fruits  for  cultivation  in  the 
British  Islands,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  belongs  to  the  Rose  Family, 
like  the  Apple  and  Pear,  it  differs  from 
these  in  its  fruit  (called  a  drupe]  having 
a  Etone  or  nut  embedded  in  a  tieshy  pulp. 
The  trees  reach  a  height  of  l.^'-20  ft.  with 
spreading  heads,  and  produce  their  masses 
of  pure  white  blossom  earlier  than  either 
Apples  or  Pears  in  the  spring  time.  For 
the  botanical  details  of  the  genus  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  description  of 
Pruniit,  p.  }i56. 
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TniniiiE.  —  PlvmiB  may  be  tnuned 
agwnst  wiiJIb  as  f&ha  or  oordooB,  or 
horizontally  like  Apples  and  Peara,  and 
in  the  open  j^ound  as  busbcB,  pyra- 
mids, stoadards,  and  hali-standards  (sec 
p.  1086). 

The  distance  at  which  the  trees  may 
be  planted  is  the  same  as  for  Apples  and 
Fears,  according  to  the  atyie  of  training 
adopted,  but  Plums  oro  always  batter 
planted  in  the  autumn  than  in  the 
spring. 

SoiL — A  good  loamy  well-drained  soil 
on  a  gravelly  or  chalky  bottom  will  grow 
eioelfent  Plums.  The  various  operations 
for  keeping  the  ground  in  good  condition 
and  fertility  (see  p.  68)  must  always  be 
attended  to,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
trees  and  the  crops  they  produce,  but  also 
because  they  are  a  great  check  against 
the  ravages  of  insect  pests  and  fungoid 
diseases.  As  the  Plum  is  inohned  to 
prodnce  masses  of  leah  growth  if  the  soil 
ia  rendered  too  rich  by  the  addition  of 
copious  supplies  of  manure,  it  is  best  to 
keep  the  soil  (airly  light,  but  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  moist  to  stand  the  strain 
of  very  hot  summers.  Where  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  are  all  grown 
together  in  the  same  land,  the  same 
treatment  and  manuring  of  the  soil  will 
do  for  all,  and  an  autumn  and  spring 
dressing  of  superphosphate,  nitrate  of 
potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of 
potash  (see  p.  74)  will  prove  highiv  benr; 
flcial. 

Protectioo.— Where  the  choicest  and 
best  fruits  are  required.  Plum  trees  should 
if  possible  be  grown  on  a  wall  facing  either 
east  or  west  especially  in  the  colder  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  They  arc  thus  protected 
from  severe  and  chilUng  winds  in  spring, 
and  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  walls 
serves  to  ripen  the  fruits  earlier,  and  give 
them  a  finer  colour  and  a  more  luscious 
flavour. 

Pruning. — The  prmiing  of  Plum  trees 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  tor  Apples  and 
Pears,  care  always  being  taken  not  to  be 
too  severe  in  the  cutting.  The  summer 
pruning  of  the  young  shoots  by  cracking 
or  breaking  them  halfway  through 
(see  p.  1084)  is  to  be  particularly  recom- 
mended in  the  case  of  Plums,  as  experience 
has  proved  it  to  be  useful  in  preventing 
what  is  known  as  '  gumming.'  Summer 
pruning  also  has  the  effect  of  allowing 
more  elaborated  sap  to  be  drafted  into  the 
swelling  and  ripening  fruits,  thus  increas- 


ing their  size,  colour,  and  flavour,    lis 
illustration  (fig.  156)  shows  the  difference 
between  the  flower-buds  (/)  at  a  and  leif- 
buds  (i0)at  B,the  latter, 
as  in  other  fruits,  being 
much  less  plump  than 
the  former. 


Thii 


the 


fruits  as  recommended 
for  Apples  (p.  1044)  is 
also  advantageous, 
especially  where  the 
very  finest  fruits  are 
desired.  In      good 

aeasoDS  Plum  trees 
bear  enormous  crops, 
and  if  the  fruit  is  not 
thinned  out,  many  of 
the  branches  are  al- 
most sure  to  be  broken 
<iown,  and  the  fruit 
they  bear  will  be  lost, 
while  those  left  will  be 
only  of  medium  size 
and  not  so  highly 
flavoured  or  coloured 
as  if  they  had  been 
thinned  out  in  spring. 
Root-prnning.— ~ 
It 


complunt  against       '^' 

Pltuns  that  they  often 
make  any  amount  of  top-growth  but  Ticld 
very  little  fruit.  This  is  often  brought 
about  by  too  rich  a  soil  in  which  IbercoU 
revel  and  pump  vast  suppliee  of  ssp  bto 
the  branches,  and  also  by  severe  pmniag. 
This  tendency  to  excessive  top-gnwll! 
and  sterility  may  be  checked  and  remedied 
by  attention  to  pruning  the  roots  (m 
p.  1081)  and  proper  and  not  over-puniog 
of  the  branches. 

PreaerTing  Plums.  —  The  valne  of 
Plums  for  jams,  preserves  Ac.  ii  <r^ 
known,  tn  the  form  of  P^Tinea,  m  im- 
ported from  France,  they  are  also  Vfrr 
valuable,  and  when  a  glut  exists  the  frniti 
may  bo  carefully  dried  and  kept  for  > 
considerable  tim:e.  An  easy  and  eieellcst 
way  to  dry  Plnms  for  preserving  is  M 
place  them  in  a  perforated  tray  or  sieve 
in  ail  ordinary  oven  at  night-time  "hen 
allowed  to  extingiaah  it«f 


will  have  become  toughish  in  teiture  snd 
more  or  less  impervious,  and  thus  preserve 
the  interior  floah  for  a  long  time.  Pl«« 
in  water  they  aweil  up  gradually  and  *re 
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burly  good  AKting,  while  for  tarts  &c.  thsy 
are  exo«lleut. 

PraiMgmtioiL  —  Plums  ore  UBnally 
incteaaed  <i)  by  oleft  graftins  during 
Februfury  and  March,  and  also  ^>out  the 
end  of  August  and  during  September ; 
and  (ii)  by  shield  budding  in  July  during 
dull  showery  weather.  The  etoeka  chiefly 
used  are  the  Damion,  the  Mussel,  St. 
JiUien,  and  'White  Pear  Plum  ;  but  of  late 
years  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  Myrobalan  Plum  (Prunui 
tnirobalana  or  P.  ceratifera)  and  also 
to  (he  '  MirabelU  '  Ptnm,  a  variety  of 
Frumu  eomntb^w,  as  stocks  valuable  for 
dwarfing  the  plants  and  inoressin^  their 
fertility.  As  some  oonfusion  ensts  in 
regard  to  these  two  Plums  owing  to 
the  great  similarity  of  the  names,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  state  that  the  *  Myro- 
balan '  Plum  Tree  is  deaoribed  at  p.  S98 
under  the  name  of  P.  ccratifera.  It  may 
be  increased  by  means  of  seeds  and 
onttings,  and  flourishes  in  dry  and  rather 
calcareous  soils.  The  '  Mirabelle '  is  a 
vanety  of  the  common  Wild  Plom  de- 
scribed at  p.  869  as  a  variety  of  P.  eont- 
munu.  There  are  several  forms  of  it 
cultivated  in  France  for  the  sake  of  the 
fruits.  It  may  be  increased  by  seeds  and 
cuttings,  and  may  be  ueed  on  the  '  Myro- 
balan  '  aa  an  intermediate  stock  for  double 
grafting  so  aa  to  reatrun  the  vigour  of 
the  latter  somewhat. 

The  stocks  are  obt^ned  by  sowing  the 
'  stones '  in  open  air  beds  in  autumn,  and 
allowing  the  seedlings  to  remain  until  the 
following  autumn  before  transplanting. 
When  la^e  euoaeh  for  grafting  the  stocks 
are  out  bock  close  to  the  ground  iu 
January.  The  scions  or  grafts  are  also 
cut  at  the  same  period  and  stuck  in  the 
soil  until  the  time  for  grafting  is  at  hand. 
In  the  case  of  standards  as  well  as  other 
forms,  the  graft  is  inserted  close  to  the 
ground,  and  allowed  to  make  its  own 
stem  on  which  the  head  ia  eventually  to 
be  formed. 

Budding  is  now  becoming  more 
general  than  grafting  for  Pluma  and 
other  stone  fruits  like  Cherries,  Peaches, 
Nectarines  Ac.,  but  care  must  be  taken  to 
see  that  wood  and  not  blossom  buds  (see 
illustration,  fig.  165)  are  inserted  when 
the  operation  is  performed. 

Plums  may  also  be  raised  from  seeds 
when  new  varieties  are  desired.  Suckers 
voKj  also  be  used,  but  are  not  advisable 
as  all  Buckering  Plums  are  a  great  nui- 


sance in  a  garden.  Layers  and  cuttings 
arc  rarely  used,  but  where  Plums  are  re- 
quired on  their  own  roots  these  methods 
of  propagation  may  be  praotiaed  as  de- 
scribed under  the  Apple  (p.  1044). 

Insect  Peata,  diaeaaes  &g. — The  most 
injurious  of  these  have  already  been 
alluded  to  under  Apples  and  Pears  (see 
pp.  1046,  1062),  and  the  various  remedies 
described  will  prove  equally  beneficial  in 
the  case  of  Plums.  Oood  cultivation,  good 
drainage,  and  cleanliness  are  always 
excellent  preventives.  Various  kinds  of 
Aphides  which  secrete  a  sticky  fluid  over 
the  tohage  are  sometimes  veiy  much  in 
evidence,  but  may  be  removed  by  the 
application  of  a  solution  of  soft  soap 
and  quassia,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
1  lb.  of  each  to  4  gallons  of  water,  with 
tobacco  juice  or  a  little  paraffin  added, 
applied  warm  or  hot  up  to  12O°-150°  Pahr. 

Slugworms are  sometimes  verj' trouble. 
some,  and  may  be  dealt  with  as  advised 
at  p.  1048. 

The  larv«  of  the  Plum  Weevil  (Rht/n- 
ehite*  eupreut)  and  the  Plum  Tortrix 
(Ciirpoeapia  funebrana)  sometimes  attack 
the  young  fniits  and  do  a  good  deal  of 
damage.  In  the  chrysalis  state  they 
remain  in  the  ground  at  the  base  of  the 
tree,  emerging  as  perfect  insects  to  lay 
their  eggs  in  spring.  The  remedies 
mentioned  under  the  Apple  Blossom 
Weevil  at  p.  1046  will  be  found  useful  in 
dealing  with  these  and  other  pests  of 
similar  habits. 

The  disease  known  as '  gumming  '  may 
be  prevented  largely  by  judicious  summer 
and  autunm  pruning  {see  p.  1091). 

A  peculiar  disease  known  as  '  Silver 
Leaf  often  attacks  the  Plum,  causing  the 
leaves  to  assume  a  dull  lead-like  sheen. 
This  Is  a  sure  sign  that  they  are  going  to 
die,  although  they  may  linger  for  one  or 
two  seasons.  It  is  very  prevalent  in  some 
market  gardens,  and  is  probably  due  to 
someunsuitable  condition  of  the  soil,  which 
acts  up  a  fungus  disease.  When  the  trees 
are  rooted  up,  as  they  should  be,  it  is  better 
not  to  replace  them  with  Plums,  but 
Apples  have  been  found  to  thrive  in  their 

Vari^lies  of  Fliimt  and  Oage»  to 
grow. — The  following  selection  includes 
:he  best  vanetien  of  Plums  and  QwBs 
suitable  for  dessert  and  cooking.  The 
Damsons  and  Bullaees  arc  treated  separ- 
ately immediately  alterwords  for  the  sake 
of  convenient  reference. 
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Arctaduke.  —  A  very  fine  late  Plum, 
Bnitable  for  cooking  purposes,  and  ripe 
about  the  middle  of  September.  The 
fruit  ia  lajge,  oval,  and  purple  in  colour, 
and  IB  valuable  on   account  of  Jta  late- 

The  tree  is  verj-  hardy  and  fruitful, 
and  succeeds  aa  a  pyramid,  buah,  or 
trained  on  a  wall. 

Autumn  Comp6te, — An  excellent  oook- 
ing  Plum,  ripe  at  the  end  of  September, 
and  valuable  for  preserving.  Fruit  large, 
oval,  bright  red,  tender,  juicy,  and  well- 
flavoured. 

Belgum  Purple. — A  fine  Plum,  ripe  in 
the  middle  of  August,  and  suitable  either 
for  cooking  or  dessert.  Fruit  medium, 
roundish,  deep  purple-red,  covered  with 
a  bluish  bloom. 

The  tree  is  a  compact  grower  and 
heavy  cropper,  and  forms  a  good  pyramid 
or  cordon. 

Bine  Imp&«trice. — A  valuable  Plum, 
ripe  in  October,  having  a  particularly 
sweet  and  rich  flavour  if  allowed  to  hang 
on  the  tree  until  it  shrivels.  Fruit 
medium,  obovoid,  tapering  towards  the 
stalk,  deep  purple  covered  with  a  thick 
bluish  bloom. 

The  tree  bears  Well,  and  is  better 
adapted  for  wall  culture  facing  east  or 
south-east.  Although  a.  Dessert  Plum  the 
fruit  is  excellent  for  cooking. 

Brahy'a  Greengage. — A  rich,  melting, 
and  highly  flavoured  Greengage,  ripe 
about  the  end  of  September.  Fruit  very 
large,  roundish,  with  a  distinct  channel, 
yellowish -green,  covered  with  a  rich 
bloom. 

Bryantton  Gage.— An  eicellent  finely 
flavoured  variety,  said  to  be  a  cross 
between  the  old  Oreen  Gage  and  Coe's 
Oolden  Drop.  It  is  ripe  about  the  middle 
at  end  of  September.  Fruit  very  large, 
roundish,  yellowish -green  becoming 
deeper  yellow  with  ripeness,  dotted  with 
crimson  and  covered  with  a  pale  bloom. 

The  tree  is  a  medium  grower,  and  may 
be  gronii  as  a  bush  or  standard  in  warm 
soils,  or  may  be  trained  on  a  wall. 

Coe'a  Golden  Drop. — A  rich  and 
deliciously  flavoured  Plum,  ripe  about  the 
end  of  September,  and  suitable  for  dessert 
or  preserving.  Fruit  very  large,  oval, 
pale  yellow,  dotted  with  dark  red.  The 
fruit  should  be  allowed  to  remun  on  the 
tree  long  after  it  is  ripe,  to  enhance  its 
richness  of  flavour. 

The  tree  is  not  a  vigorous  grower,  and 


ia  best  trtuned  on  a  wall  as  a  rule.  Tlu 
fhiit  will  hang  on  the  trees  for  some  time 
after  being  fully  ripe,  but  it  most  be 
protected  aom  wasps. 

*  Cox's  Emperor, — A  good  cooking 
Plum  of  the  Orleans  or  Pond's  Seedling 
type,  ripe  in  the  middle  of  September. 
Fruit  targe,  roundish  oval,  deep  red. 

The  tree  is  a  strong  grower  and  good 
cropper. 

*  Caar.  A  fine  cooking  Plom,  ripe 
early  in  August,  Fruit  i^ige,  oval,  doll 
red,  becoming  blackish  when  dead  ripe, 
ooated  with  a  thin  bluish  bloom  which 
gives  it  a  bright  purple  appearance. 

The  tree  is  a  hardy  and  vigoroiu 
grower,  bears  abundantly,  and  the  frdu 
do  not  crack.  It  is  sailable  for  ordurdi 
and  market  gardens. 

Denniatoii's  SiMrb. — A  dehoiooel; 
flavoured  dessert  Plum,  ripe  aboat  the 
middle  of  August.  Fruit  above  medioffl 
size,  roundi^,  pale  yellowish -green, 
faintly  blotohed  and  dotted  with  purple, 
and  coated  with  a  thin  bloom. 

The  tree  is  a  good  cropper,  and  is  velJ 
suited  for  pyramids  or  oordons. 

*  Diamond. — A  juicy  and  briikl; 
flavoured  cooking  or  preserving  Plum, 
ripe  about  the  middle  of  September. 
Fruit     very     large,     oval,     deep   purple 

preaching  blaiSi,  covered  wiui  s  p*'' 


The  tree  grows  vigorously,  and  teW 
well.     It  forms  a  fine  pyramid. 

Early  Traniporent  Gage.— An  eueV 
lent  dessert  Plum,  ripe  early  in  August, 
fruit  rather  large,  roundish  wid  flattened, 
greenish,  becoming  j'ello  wish -green  vbep 
mlly   ripe,  mottl^  with   crimson  en  ll>e 

The  tree  ia  hardy  and  bean  nbua- 
dantly;  it  may  be  grown  as  a  pyiunid  of 
cordon. 

*  Gisbome.— A  well. known  and  MW'" 
lent  cooking  Plum,  ripe  about  the  niiddlcot 
August.  Fruit  rather  below  mpdiuto  siie, 
roundish  oval,  greenish -yellow,  beconuag 
amber- coloured  with  maturity,  doUtd 
with  crimson  and  russet. 

The  tree  succeeds  as  a  bush,  pyiwnif 
or  standard,  and  bears  heavy  crops,  ll  is 
a  great  favourite  with  market  gardcnen- 

•  Grand  Duke.  —  An  excellent  m 
cooking  Plum,  ripe  in  October.  Fmi 
oval,  dark,  almost  blaokish-parple,  n> 
reddish  on  the  shaded  side,  the  wb»* 
surface  being  covered  with  a  WiiiJi 
bloom. 
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The  tree  ia  a  vigorous  and  hardy 
(grower,  &ad  a  heavy  cropper.  It  ia  Buit- 
nble  for  orchards  or  market  gardens,  and 
may  be  grown  as  a  pyramid,  standard,  or 
cordon. 

Green  ''N-^ — '^^  "^  '^^  most  popular 
and  highly  flavoured  Plumt,  ripe  from 
the  middle  of  August.  Fruit  medium, 
roundish,  yellowish -green,  beooming 
deeper  yellow  tinged  with  green  when 
ripe,  dotted  with  orimson,  and  ooated 
with  a  greyish  bloom. 

The  tree  is  a  vigorous,  hardy  grower, 
nnd  bears  abundantly.  The  fruits,  although 
not  so  large  as  when  grown  on  an  espalier 
or  against  a  wall,  ore  more  richly  flavoured 
from  standards, 

Gotbrie'B  Late  Green. — An  eioellent 
dessert  Plum,  ripe  about  the  end  of 
September.  Fruit  rather  tai^e,  roundish, 
greenish-yellow,  covered  with  a  thin 
bloom. 

The  tree  is  hardy  and  a  good  bearer. 

Ickwortb  ImpAatrice. — A  very  fine 
dessert  Plum,  ripe  in  Oetober,  but  becom- 
ing enriched  in  flavour  if  not  picked 
until  it  begins  to  shrivel.  Fruit  large, 
obovoid,  purple,  streaked  with  yellow. 

The  tree  forms  a  fine  pynuoid  and 
boars  well. 

Imperi«le  de  Milan. — An  ezeelleni 
dessert  or  oookinc  Plum,  ripe  about  the 
beginning  of  Ootober.  Fruit  large,  oval, 
dark  purple,  etreaked  and  dotted  with 
vcllow,  and  covered  with  a  thick  bluish 
oloom. 

Jeffenoo.  —  A  sweet  and  highly 
flavoured  dessert  Plum,  of  Ameriesa 
origin,  ripe  early  in  September.  Fruit 
large,  oval,  greenish  .yellow,  becoming 
deeper  yellow  with  maturity,  flushed  and 
dotted  with  red  on  the  sunny  side. 

The  tree  grows  vigorously  and  bears 
abundtuitly.  It  is  good  as  a  pyramid  or 
cordon. 

Kirke'a.— One  ol  the  finest  and  most 
duliciously  flavoured  of  dessert  Plums, 
ripe  about  the  middle  of  September. 
Fruit  rather  large,  round,  deep  purple, 
with  a  few  yellow  dots,  and  covered  with 
H  dense  bright  blue  bloom.  The  tree  is 
hardy  and  vigorous  and  bears  welt.  It 
ia  suitable  for  a  standard  or  cordon. 

*  Drlckna. — An  excellent  cooking  and 
preserving  Plum,  ripe  from  the  middle  of 
August.  Fruit  medium,  roundish,  deep 
red,  becoming  purple  when  fully  ripe,  and 
covered  with  a  bluish  bloom. 

The    tree  is  hardy  and  vigorous  and 


bears  well,  especially  in  light  warm  and 
rather  sandy  soils.  The  flavour  of  the 
fruit  is  also  improved  by  wall  cultivation. 

Onllins  Golden. — An  excellent  tender 
and  dsliciously  flavoured  dessert  Plum, 
ripe  about  the  middle  of  August.  Fruit 
large,  bluntly  oval,  rich  yellow,  dotted 
witn  orimson  on  the  sunny  side  and 
eovered  with  a  delicate  whitish  bloom. 

The  tree  makes  a  fine  pyramid,  and 
bears  very  heavily.  It  may  also  be  grown 
as  standards,  busocB,  or  eoidons. 

"Pond's  S«edliiis.— A  fine  cooking 
Plum,  ripe  &om  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  September.  Fruit  very  large, 
oval,  narrowing  towards  the  stalk,  fine 
deep  red,  dotted  with  grey,  and  coated 
with  a  delicate  bluish  bloom. 

The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and 
makes  a  good  bush,  pyramid,  or  standard. 

Prince  Euglebert.  —  A  fine  richly 
flavoured  Plum  ripe  in  September,  suit- 
able for  cookLng  purposes,  and  also  for 
dessert  when  fully  ripe.  Fruit  very  large, 
oval,  deep  purple,  covered  with  tiny 
rusaety  dots,  and  covered  with  a  greyish 
bloom. 

The  tree  bears  very  heavily,  especially 
when  grown  as  a  cordon  or  pyramid. 

'  Prince  of  Wales.— A  good  and  use- 
ful cooking  Flum,  ripe  in  the  middle  of 
September.  Fruit  rather  large,  roundish 
oval,  bright  reddish -purple,  dotted  with 
yellow,  and  covered  with  a  dense  blue 
bloom. 

The  tree  is  a  heavy  cropper.  In  worm 
places  it  may  be  grown  as  a  oush,  pyramid, 
or  standard,  but  against  walls  in  cold 

Purple    Gbec   (Reine     Claude     Vvy- 

ktle).  —  An  excellent  dessert  Plum, 
ripe  early  in  September,  and  improving 
its  delicious  flavour  if  allowed  to  hang  on 
the  tree  late,  until  it  shrivels,  ^wt 
medium,  round,  light  purple,  dotted  with 
yellow,  and  covered  with  a  bluish  bloom. 

The  tree  ia  hardy  and  bears  abun- 
dantly, either  as  a  bush,  pyramid,  or 
atandajd,  or  against  a  wall  as  a  cordon. 

Reioe  CUnde  de  Bavaj. — An  exquis- 
itely flavoured  Plum  ripe  at  the  end  of 
September  and  beginning  of  October. 
Fruit  large,  roundish,  greenish -yellow, 
mottled  and  streaked  with  green,  dotted 
with  red  on  the  sunny  side,  and  covered 
with  a  faint  white  bloom. 

•  Rivers'  Early  Prolific.— A  grand  and 
highly  flavoured  cookii^  Plum  ripe  at  the 
end  of  July  aad  early  in  August.    Fruit 
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mediom,  roondish,  purple.    The  tree  has 
a  apreading  drooping  b^bit,  and  u  a  great 

It  auc«Geds  beat  as  a  half  standard. 

*  Rivers'  Monarch. — A  aplendid  cook, 
iug  Plum  ripe  at  the  end  of  Bept«niber  and 
ea^j  October.  Fruit  large,  roundiBh  oval, 
deep  bluiah  or  almost  blackish-purple. 

The  tree  ia  a  vigoroua  grower  and  a 
heavy  cropper.  It  aucce^g  well  as  a 
bnah,  pyramid,  atondard,  or  cordon. 

Tranaparent  Ga^fc.  —A  delioionaljr 
Bweet  and  juicj  deeeert  Plum,  ripe  early 
in  September.  Fruit  large,  round,  pale, 
almost  translucent,  greenish  .yellow,  dotted 
Mid  marbled  with  red. 

The  tree  grows  well  and  hears  freely, 
eapeoially  when  grown  as  a  cordon. 

•VictoriA.— This  ia  one  of  the  best 
known  and  moat  prolific  of  cooking  Plums, 
ripe  in  September,  Fruit  large,  TOundiah 
oval,  bright  rod  on  the  sunny  side,  paler 
red  on  the  shaded  aide,  {md  coated  with 
a  delicate  bloom. 

The  tree  is  a  medium  grower  of  spread- 
ing habit  but  bears  enormous  crops 
of  fruit,  and  for  this  reason  ia  highly 
prised  by  market  gardeners  and  others. 
It  may  be  grown  as  a  bush,  standard,  or 
pyramid. 

*  WoabinstciiL — An  excellent  cooking 
Plom  ripe  in  September;  also  suitable  for 
dessert  when  fully  ripe.  Fruit  large, 
roundish  ovoid,  dull  yellow,  mottled  and 
tinged  with  green,  becoming  deep  yellow 
when  fully  ripe,  dotted  with  crimson,  and 
covered  with  a  pale  greyish  bloom. 

The  tree  is  hardy,  vigorous  in  growth, 
and  a  heavy  cropper.  It  succeeds  well 
either  as  a  pyramid  or  etsjidard,  and  also 
against  a  wall. 

*  White  Mogmun  Bonum. — An  eicel- 
lent  cooking  or  preserving  Plum,  ripe 
during  September.  Fruit  very  large,  oval, 
thick-skinned,  deep  amber-yellow,  covered 
with  a  thin  white  bloom. 

The  tree  is  hardy  and  vigorous  and  a 
good  bearer.  It  succeeds  as  a  standard, 
pyramid,  or  bush,  but  the  size  and  flavour 
of  the  fruit  are  enhanced  if  grown  against 
a  south  wall. 

Select  list  of  Deuert  Plums  arranged 
in  the  order  of  ripening.  Those  marked 
with  an  asterisk  {*)  are  suitable  for  small 
gardens. 

Attytut. — 'Belgian  Purple,  Bryanston 
Gage,  Denniston's  Superb,  'Early  Trans- 
parent Osge,  Oreen  Oage,  On  11  ins 
Golden. 


Septemher.  —  Brohy's  Oreengage, 
'  Bryuiston  Gage,  Guthrie's  Late  Qneni, 
Prince  Englebert,  'Jefferson,  Eirke'i, 
Purple  Gage,  Transparent  Gage,  'Coe's 
Golden  Drop. 

October. — Blue  Impiratrice,  'Ick- 
worth   Imp^ratrice,  Imp^riale  de  Milan, 

*  Beine  Claude  de  Bavay. 

Select  list  of  Co<Aiiis  and  Preserriai; 
Plnnis  arranged  in  order  of  ripemng. 
Thoee  marked  with  an  asterisk  (^  an; 
suitable  for  small  gardens. 

Aiiguat.  —  •  Rivers'     Early    Prolifie, 

*  Gear,  Gisbome's,  Orleans. 

September.  —  Prince        of       Waiw, 

*  Victoria,  '  Pond's  Seedling,  DiMnond, 
Autumn  CompAte,  "Areh^ke,  Whilf 
Uagnum  Bonum,  Washington,  *  Kven' 
Monarch,  *  Cox's  Emperor. 

Ocif>ber. — Grand  Duke. 

THEBULLACE(PaijinjaiKSiiiTU). 

The  Bullace,  like  the  wild  Flum,  is  foiuul 
wild  in  parts  of  Britain  in  hedges,  eopsea, 
banks  &c.  The  fruit  is  larger  than  tlw 
Damson  or  Sloe,  and  is  usually  round  ii 
shape,  and  is  less  acrid  and  more  agree- 
able in  toate  than  the  truita  of  those  trees. 

Prom  a  gardening  point  of  view  Ihe 
Bullace  ia  usually  treated  as  a  variet;  of 
the  Flum,  and  its  cultivation  is  siinilBi. 
The  fruit  is  excellent  for  pies  or  taiU. 
and  is  improved  in  flavour  after  being 
mellowed  a  little  by  frost. 

The  following  are  the  kinds  of  BhIIsecs 
best  known: — 

Block  Bullace.— This  is  found  wild  in 
hedgea  and  woods.  It  has  amall  nnrnd 
black  fruits  covered  with  a  thin  bloom. 

Culture  *e.  as  for  Plums,  p.  1069. 

Essex  Bnlkce. — The  ronnd  fruite  of 
this  are  1  in.  or  more  in  diameter,  grren, 
becoming  yellow  when  ripe,  with  a  juio; 
flavour.  The  tree  forms  a  fine  ^yriaoi, 
and  bears  very  heavily,  the  fruit  beinj 
ripe  at  the  end  of  October  sad  beginDinfl 
of  November. 

Culture  ie.  as  for  Plums,  p.  lOW. 

Royal  Bullace.— The  fruits  of  tbii 
variety  are  about  IJ  in.  in  diamstor, 
roundish,  bright  grass- green,  mottled  viu 
red  on  the  sunny  aide  and  beeomiBf: 
yellowish. green  when  ripe,  with  adeHwe 
grey  bloom.  It  has  a  brisk  agrewWe 
flavour,  and  ripena  early  in  October,  "ttif 
tree  ia  a  very  heavy  cropper. 

Culture  ic.  as  for  Plums,  p.  1069. 

White  Bnllace.~The  fruit  is  uuill. 
roundish,  pole  yellowish.white,  mottled 
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with  red  on  the  sanny  ride.  Ripo  at  the 
end  of  October  and  beginiung  of  Novem- 
ber.    A  very  heavy  cropper. 

Culture  dc.  aa  tor  PIdiiib,  p.  1069. 

THE  DAMSON  (FBUNna  insititia 
VAS.). — The  DamBon  b  leally  a  form  of 
the  BoUaoe,  or  vice  vertd,  but  is  distin- 
niiahed  by  having  oval,  and  not  round, 


guia 
fruit 


it*. 

Danuons  grow  In  ordinary  booA 
soil,  preferring  rnniat  plaoeB  such  as  along 
the  banks  of  streams  fto.,  and  they  do  not 
eeem  to  bear  abundantly  until  well 
advanced  in  age.  They  require  little  or 
no  attention  beyond  keeping  the  groond 
dean,  and  the  fruits,  like  the  Bullaoes, 
are  improved  by  being  frosted. 

The  following  kinds  of  Damsona  are 

Bradley's  King. — This  ripens  in 
September  and  haa  an  excellent  flavour, 
the  fmit  being  medium  in  size.  The  tree 
la  a  vigorone  grower  and  free  cropper. 

CrittendcD's  or  F«rleif h  Prolific.  —This 
la  a  fine  Damson,  with  roundish  oval 
fmita  having  a  delicate  bloom.  They  are 
ripe  in  the  middle  of  September  and  are 
home  abundantly.  The  trees  moke  fine 
pyramids. 

Prime  Damion  (Chetkire  or  Shrop- 
ahire  Damson)  .^Thia  is  a  free-growing 
variety  with  large  leaves  and  more  or  less 
obovoid  fniits,  ripe  in  the  otiddle  of 
September. 

Other  Damsons  are  Rirers'  Eariy, 
which  is  ripe  in  August,  and  the  White 
Oaauoo,  which  has  pale  yellow  fmits,  ripe 
from  the  middle  of  September. 

THE  CHERRY  (PBUiras  Avich  and 
P.  OxBASUS). — The  cultivated  Cherry  is  a 
very  ornamental  plant  and  quite  aa  suit- 
able for  the  lawn  as  for  (he  fruit  garden 
proper.  It  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  two  species  mentioned  above, 
particulars  of  which  will  be  found  at 
pp.  358,  859. 

For  gardening  purposes  cultivated 
Cherries  may  bo  grouped  into  four 
prineipal  olasMSS,  aocM^ng  to  the  synop- 
sis given  by  the  late  Dr.  Hogg  in  his 
'  Fruit  ManW '  :— 

I.  GBANS.-^These  are  round-headed 
treea  with  long  wavy,  thin,  and  flaccid 
leaves,  and  more  or  less  heart-shaped 
fruits  with  a  tender  and  melting  flesh. 
According  to  the  colour  of  the  fledi  they 
are  divided  into  (i.)  BlacJt  Oram  and 


(ii.)  Red  Oeant.      lliey  grow  best  on  the 
Cherry  stock  as  a  rule. 

II.  BiQAREBADH. — These  reaemble  the 
Qeans  in  habit  and  foUage,  but  have 
heart-shaped  fruits,  which  are  divided 
acdording  to  colour  into  (i.)  Black  Hearti 
and  (ii.)  White  or  Rfd  Hearta.  They 
grow  best  on  the  Cherry  stock  as  a  rule. 

III.  Ddkbs.— The  Duke  Cherries  have 
upright  or  spreading  branches,  with  large 
and  broad  leaves.  According  to  colour 
they  are  called  (U  Black  Duhet  and 
(ii.)  Bed  Duke:  They  grow  best  on  the 
Mahaleb  stock  as  a  rule. 

rV.  MoRBLLOs.  —  These  have  Img, 
elender,  and  drooping  branches,  with 
small  and  narrow  leavea.  According  to 
colour  of  the  fr^ts  they  bx«  known  as 
M  aiaek  MoreUot  and  fii-)  B«d  or 
Kontiah  MoreUot.  They  grow  best  on 
the  Mahaleb  stock  as  a  rule. 

SoiL  —  Cherries  llourisb  on  rather 
light  loamy  and  calcareous  or  ferruginous 
aoila.  Thorough  drainage  is  essen^al,  as 
Impermeable  soils  containing  stagnant 
moisture  soon  oanse  the  trees  to  turn 
yellow  and  become  unhealthy,  while  the 
otherwise  tender  fruits  acquire  an  acid 
and  even  bitter  flavour. 

Stocks.  —  As  mentioned  above  the 
'  Oeans  '  and  '  Bigarreaua  '  are  as  a  rule 
beet  grown  on  the  Cherrv  stock,  while 
the  '  Dukes  '  and  '  Horelios  '  thrive  on 
the  Uahaleb  stock,  the  latter  being 
derived  from  Prunus  Mahaleb  described 
at  p.  B60.  Although  there  may  be 
isolated  exceptions  to  this  general  rule, 
it  is  on  the  whole  safer  to  keep  each 
group  to  the  atock  on  which  it  thrives 
and  fruits  beat. 

The  Cherry  stock  is  ruaed  from  the 
seeds  (stones)  of  the  wild  Oeans,  Dukes, 
or  Morellos.  They  may  be  sown  thinly 
out  of  doors  as  soon  as  ripe  in  drills  about 
2  in.  deep,  transplanting  the  seedlings  at 
the  end  of  the  seoond  year's  growth. 

The  Mahaleb  stock  ia  increased  frtuu 
aeeda  or  layera,  and  ia  valuable  for  the 
dwarfing  ii^uenoe  it  exerta  upon  the 
varieties  grafted  or  budded  on  it.  The 
idea  ia  gaining  ground  that  gununing  la 
not  so  frequent  on  the  Mahaleb  as  on  the 
Cherry  stock. 

Propagation.  —  Cherries  may  be 
grafted  in  spring  when  the  sap  has 
begun  to  flow,  or  budded  about  7nly,  in 
dull  ahowen  weather.  (See  artioleB  on 
Budding  and  Grafting,  pp.  62-56.) 

8x2 
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Training.  —  ChemeB  may  be  grown 
aa  bushes  or  pyramid  trees  planted  nol 
nearer  than  10  ft.,  and  as  standards  with 
a  distance  of  20-80  ft.  between  tbem. 
On  walls  a  disttince  of  15-20  ft.  may  be 
left  between  the  plants  to  allow  for  ex- 
tending the  branches  without  having  to 
prune  tbam  too  severely. 

The  black  and  red  Morello  Cherries 
may  be  trained  on  walls  facing  north  and 
east,  while  the  others  may  be  grown  with 
more  favourable  aspects. 

The  best  time  to  plant  Cherry  trees  is 
in  November,  but  any  time  up  to  the  end 
of  Febniary  is  suitable  provided  the 
weather  is  mild,  and  the  soil  not  in  a  wet, 
sodden,  or  frosty  oondition. 

Protection.  —  Beaides  the  protection 
from  spring  frosts  given  by  walls,  it  is 
also  essential  to  keep  a  guard  over  the 
fruits  when  they  are  ripening,  as  the  birds 
play  great  havoc  among  them.  The  only 
sore  plan  to  save  them  is  by  covering  the 
trees  with  a  net,  the  meshes  of  which 
wilt  prevent  the  entranoe  or  exit  of  the 
birds.  With  the  exception  of  the  Morello 
Cherries,  which  are  improved  by  hang- 
ing on  the  tree  as  long  as  possible  after 
ripaning,  all  others  should  be  eaten  when 

Thinning  the  Fruit.  —  Borne  Cherries 
produce  immense  numbers  of  flowers,  but 
it  is  undesirable  that  they  should  all  set 
their  fmit.  The  strain  upon  the  tree  would 
bo  too  great.  Where  a  very  heavy  crop  is 
left  after  the  '  stoning '  period,  it  is  wise 
to  go  over  the  trees  and  thin  out  the 
smidleet  and  least  likely  fruits.  This  may 
be  done  on  dwarf  and  wall  trees  fairly 
Maily,  but  becomes  almost  impossible  on 
tall  standards  grown  in  orchards  or  mar- 
ket gardens.  In  most  looaUtiea,  however, 
it  iSBOarselynecesaary  to  do  any  thinning, 
as  only  a  fair  percentage  of  the  fruits  will 
come  to  perfeotion,  the  others  dropping 
natnrally  at  the  stoning  period.  To  assist 
the  setting  and  ripening  of  the  fruits  a 
good  muleliing  of  well -rotted  manure 
may  be  placed  on  the  soil,  and  this  prac- 
tice will  be  found  beneficial  to  all  fruits  of 
this  period. 

Insect  Pests,  DiacMCi&C. — Gamming 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  worst  afilietiana 
of  the  Cherry  tree,  as  with  the  Plum  tree. 
It  is  often  due  to  badly  drained  soli  and 
bad  pruning,  that  is,  if  there  can  be  any 
oth^  kind  of  pruning  except  that  which 
is  done  properly.  Pmohiog  or  cracking 
the   grouths   in  supimer  and  judicious 


cutting  back  in  autumn  are  great  prenn- 
tives  (see  p.  10S4). 

Canker  occasionally 
attacks  the  trees  and  may 
be  remedied  aa  described 
under  the  Apple,  p.  1047. 

The  Black  or  Bean 
Ply  (Aphit  rtimicix]  is 
sometimes  a  great 
nuisance.  It  may  be 
eheoked  by  spraying  with 
a  solution  of  soft  soap, 
quassia  chips,  and  tobaooo 
as  in  the  case  of  Plums 
(p.  1071). 

Pruning'.  —  Summer 
and  autumn  or  eariy 
winter  pruning  are  very 
beneGoial  to  Cherries 
when  practicable.  In 
the  case  of  large  stan- 
dards, however,  it  will  be 
sufficient    to     thin     out  I'JT  ~ 

unnecessary       branches.  "' 

On  the  whole  Cherries  "'«■  ls«.-na»"- 
require  less  pruning  than 
Apples,  Pears,  or  Plums,  and  it  is  vetj 
rarely  advisable  to  root  prone  them  {tet 
p.  1081).  Morello  Cherriea  require  t 
different  system  of  pruning,  as  iIMM 
below. 

The  difference  in  the  wood  and  fruit 
buds  is  shown  in  the  iUustration,  fig.  IS^ 
At  A  is  represented  last  year's  growtti 
bearing  only  wood-budsshown  at  u,wluw 
alBare  shown  the  short  spnra  with  pbinip 
fruit -buds. 

Varujtiks  op  Chkbey  to  Obow 
In  the  following  deseriptioiu  ll" 
names  are  arranged  uphabetiully,  but  u 
a  certain  amount  of  importance  is  sttubea 
to  the  various  sections  into  wbicb  iw 
Cherries  are  divided  (see  p.  1075),  ll^ 
have  been  distinguished  as  follows.  Iw 
letter  'G'  in  brackets  following  •  uuot 
indicates  that  the  variety  belongs  to  Ha 
Goan  section ;  the  letter  'B '  the  Bigarreso 
section ;  the  letter  '  D '  the  Duke  section ; 
and  the  letter  '  M  '  the  Morello  seetioo. 
Dr.  Hogg  in  his  '  Fruit  Manosl 
describes  over  120  varieties  of  CbernM, 
but  the  following  will  be  found  to  em- 
prise  the  finest  and  those  most  worth 
growing. 

Archduke  (D).— A  rich  and  briikl.v 
flavoured  Cherry  ripe  from  the  middleol 
July,  pale  red  at  first,  beoonung  deep  red. 
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«aA  ultimately  aJmoat  black  when  allowed 
to  hang  until  fnllj  ripe. 

The  tree  bears  well  and  suooeeds  agninet 
a  north  wall. 

BigarrMO   (B) This  ia  one  of   the 

oldeat  and  best  Oherrie«,  ripe  from  the 
middle  of  Jul  j,  with  a  rioh,  aweeC  and  ex- 
cellent flaTour.  The  tniit  ia  very  large, 
pale  yellow  or  amber,  marbled  with  red, 
dotted  with  orimaon  in  the  shade. 

The  tree  is  very  hardy  and  vigorouB 
and  bears  heavily  when  young.  It  is  well 
mited  for  orohanlB  and  market  gardens. 

BigamAU  Napoleon  (B). — A  sweet 
and  delicioasly  flavoured  Cherry,  ripe  at 
the  end  of  Jaly  and  early  in  August.  Pmit 
very  large,  pale  yellow  dotted  with  red, 
beooming  flushed  with  red  on  the  sunny 
side  when  ripe. 

The  tree  grows  vigorously  and  is  not 
BuMeot  to  gniuming.  It  bean  abundantly 
uid  makes  a  fin%  standard,  but  may  also 
be  grown  against  a  wall. 

Bigarrean  Noir  dc  Schmidt  (B).  —  A 
beautiful  deep  shining  block -fruited  Cherry, 
ripe  in  Jnly,  having  a  sweet  rich  flavour. 
It  makes  a  good  bush  or  pyramid. 

BUck  Eafflc  (G).— An  eioellent  and 
highly  flavoured  Cherry,  ripe  early  in  July. 
Frnit  large,  ronndish  flattened,  2-0  in  a 
ohister,  very  dark  purple,  almost  blaok 
when  fully  ripe. 

The  tree  is  hardy  and  vigorons  in 
growth  and  bears  heavily.  Buah,  pyramid, 
or  on  a  wall,  but  excellent  as  a  standard. 

Black  Tartarian  (B).  —  A  handsome 
and  exquisitely  flavoured  Cherry,  ripe  at 
the  end  of  June  and  beginning  of  July. 
Fruit  very  large,  bluntly  heart-shaped, 
deep  blaekish-browQ,  becoming  quite  black 
when  tnlly  ripe. 

The  tree  grows  vigorously,  at  first  with 
an  upright  habit,  but  somewhat  drooinng 
when  old.  It  bears  well,  and  produces  the 
best  fruits  when  grown  on  a  wall.  By 
growing -the  trees  on  a  north  wall  the 
fruits  will  hang  nndl  about  the  second 
week  in  August. 

Dnchewe  dc  Pallnaa  <D).  —  A  line 
Cherry,  ripe  at  the  end  of  July,  having  a 
juicy,  tnieK,  and  acidulous  flavour.  Fruit 
large,  flattish,  bright  red,  becoming  deeper 
red  when  fully  ripe. 

The  tree  is  hardy  and  vigorous  and 
may  be  grown  as  a  bush  or  pyrunid. 

Early  or  BiicarTOkn  JabonUy  (G).  —  A 
rich  and  delioiously  flavoured  Qean  (not 
Bigarreau)  Cherry,  ripe  at  the  end  of  June. 
Frait    large,  bluntly  heart-shaped,  deep 


amber-yellow,  blotched  and  dotted  with 
bri^t  red. 

This  succeeds  best  on  a  wall. 

Early  Purple  Gean  (G).— A  delioionsly 
flavoured  Cherry,  ripe  at  the  end  of  Uay 
and  beginning  of  June.  Fruit  large, 
Alining  dark,  almost  blackish,  purjue, 
with  a  tender  juicy  flesh. 

The  tree  is  a  strong  grower,  and  bears 
well.  It  succeeds  as  a  standard,  but 
unlike  most  of  the  Qean  Cherries  prefers 
the  Mahaleb  to  the  Cherry  stock.  When 
grown  against  a  wall,  the  fruits  ripen 
earlier  thui  when  grown  as  a  standard, 
and  this  makes  it  one  of  the  very  earliest 
Cherries  grown. 

Early  Rivers  {Q). — A  sweet  and  excel- 
lent amall-stoned  Cherry,  ripe  at  the  end 
of  June.  Fruits  large,  roundiA  heart, 
shaded,  10-12  in  a  cluster,  deep  shining 
black. 

The  tree  has  a  free  drooping  habit  and 
succeeds  well  as  a  standard. 

Elton  IB).  — A  delicious  Bed  Heart 
Cherry,  ripe  early  in  July.  Fruit  large, 
pale  waxen  yellow  mottled  and  dotted  with 
bright  red  on  the  sunnv  side. 

The  tree  is  a  fairly  vigorous  grower 
and  bears  abundantly,  especially  as  a 
standard,  although  it  fUso  succeeds  against 

Empress  Engcoie  (D). — A  fine  form  of 
May  Dulte,  and  ripening  before  that 
variety  at  the  end  of  June.  Fruit  la^«, 
bright  red,  changing  to  deep  purple-red 
when  fully  ripe. 

The  tree  is  a  strong  and  upright 
grower,  suitable  for  standards,  pyramids, 

GoTcmor  Wood  (B).  —  An  excellent 
sweet  and  richly  flavoured  Bed  Heart 
Cherry,  ripe  early  in  July.  Fruit  large, 
pale  yellow,  flushed  and  mottled  with  red 
on  the  smmy  side.  This  variety  succeeds 
well  grown  as  a  standard. 

"  Kentiah  (M).— An  excellent  cooking 
Cherry  of  the  Bed  Morelio  section,  ripe 
from  the  middle  of  July,  and  having  a  very 
rich  and  juicy  flavour.  Fruit  medium, 
pale  flesh  coloured,  changing  to  deep 
bright  red,  and  becoming  very  dork 
almost  blackish  if  allowed  to  hong  until 
dead  ripe. 

The  tree  is  a  strong  grower  and  suc- 
ceeds as  a  bush  or  standard.  The  fruit 
is  excellent  for  tarts,  preserving  &c. 

Late  Bigarreau  (B).  — A  handsome 
sweetly  flavoured  Cherry,  ripe  about  the 
middle  of  August.     Fruit  large  and  uneven 
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in  outline,  beantifol  rich  yellow,  flashed 
with  bright  red  od  the  sunny  side. 

The  tree  is  a  vigorous  ^ower  and 
succeeds  as  a  bush,  pyramid,  or  gtandard. 

L«te  Duke  (D). — A  valuable  riohlj 
flavoured  Cbeiry,  ripe  from  the  middle  of 
August.  Fruit  large,  bright  shining  red, 
becoming  deeper  in  colour  with  ripeness. 

Succeeds  as  a  standard,  pyramid,  bush, 
or  against  a  wall. 

Umj  Duke  (D).  —  This  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  Ihike  Cherries,  being  tender 
and  jtiioy  in  flavour,  and  ripe  early  in 
July,  fruit  large,  bright  red  at  first, 
becoming  deep  rioh  red  when  ripe. 

The  tree  is  a  tree  grower  with  an 
upright  habit,  and  succeeds  as  a  standard, 
bush,  or  pyramid. 

*  Morello  (H).— An  excellent  cook- 
ing or  preserving  Cherry,  ripe  in  July  and 
August,  but  improving  by  hanging  late 
oil  the  tree  into  September.  Fruit  large, 
deep  red,  becoming  deeper  in  colour, 
almost  black  il  allowed  to  hang  late. 

The  tree  is  a  slender  graceful  grower 
with  a  spreading  habit  and  drooping 
shoots.  It  bears  well  as  a  standard,  but 
may  also  be  trained  against  a  north  wall, 
where  the  fruits  attain  a  greater  size  and 
ripen  later. 

The  '  Wye '  Morello,  which  has 
smaller  fruits,  but  equally  rich  in  fiavour, 
succeeds  well  as  a  standard  or  half- 
standard. 

Morello  Cherries  require  somewhat 
difierent  treatment  from  other  Cherries 
ill  regard  to  pruning.  The  methods  em- 
ployed lor  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  (p. 
lOeO)  will  suit  them  well.  As  long  as 
the  shoots  are  thinned  out  a  little  where 
required  in  autumn,  leaving  the  remaining 
ones  plenty  of  room  to  develop,  Morello 
Cherries  require  little  attention  in  this 

Royal  Duke  (D). — A  handsome  and 
delioiously  flavoured  Cherry,  ripe  about 
the  middle  of  July.  Fruit  large,  flattiah, 
deep  and  dear  shming  red,  never  becom- 
ing black  with  over  ripeness 

The  tree  is  a  strong  and  upright 
grower  and  bears  abunduitly.  It  suc- 
ceeds as  a  standard  and  also  forms  a 
fine  compact  pj-ramid. 

Wkterloo  (G).  —  An  excellent  and 
highly  flavoured  Cherry,  ripe  at  the  end 
of  June  and  beginning  of  July.  Fruit 
large,  dark  purple  and  brownish-red, 
covered  with  paler  dots,  and  beeoming 
•kimost  black  when  fully  ripe. 


The  tree  grows  freely  and  bears  well. 
It  succeeds  best  as  a  standard,  but  msf 
also  be  grown  against  a  wall. 

Werdcr'a  Early  Black  (G).— A  nJu- 
able  rich  and  highly  flavoured  Gbenj, 
usually  ripe  enough  for  use  about  the  mid- 
dleofJune.  Fruit  very  large,  deep  shiniDg 
black,  with  a  deep  suture  on  one  side. 

The  tree  grows  vigorously  and  besn 
heavy  crops  with  great  regularity.  II 
flonnshes  as  a  standard. 

List  of  DcMCrt  Chenie*  in  order  «( 
ripening.  Those  marked  with  an  aakeriik 
(*)  are  suitable  for  email  gardens. 

JuTis,— Early  Purple  G«an,  *  Eul; 
Jaboulay,  *  Early  Bivere,  *  Welder's 
Early  Black,  Empress  Eugenie. 

/u;y.~BLack  Tartarian,  *  Black  Back. 
Waterloo,  Governor  Wood,  ArebdaJK, 
*  May  Duke,  *  Elton,  Boyal  Doke, 
Duchess  de  Paliuan,  Biggarreau. 

Auguti.  —  Late    Di^e,    *  Bigamsii 
Napoleon,  Late  Bigorreau. 
Chebkibs^ot  cooldng  and preterw'g 

*  Kentish,  *  Morello. 

THE  PEACH  and  NECTARINE 
{Prcnds  Pbrmc*).— The  Peach sndNem- 
rine  are  not  only  forms  of  the  nDM 
speoies  {Prwntii  Pertica,  which  has  bees 
described  at  p.  683),  but  they  are  also  to 
similar  in  tastes  that  what  suits  one  is  u 
a  rule  also  agreeable  to  the  other.  When 
in  fruit  they  are  readily  distingnishni 
from  each  other — the  fruit  of  the  PmcIi 
being  covered  with  a  more  or  less  wwllj 
down,  while  that  of  the  KeetarineisqciH 
smooth.  But  in  winter,  when  the  bnuiche* 
are  leafless,  it  is  practically  impoMibkto 
distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

An  examination  of  the  folia^  shom 
that  the  leaves  of  some  varieties  bsve 
serrate  edges,  while  others  are  crenatc  uid 
have  either  roundish  or  kidney.d)a|Md 
glands  on  the  leaf  stalk,  or  none  at  all- 
As  a  rule  the  varieties  with  serrate  loftTes 
are  destitute  of  glands,  and  onriooilj 
enough  are  considered  to  be  more  »Bqert 
to  attacks  of  mildew  than  the  cieaMe- 
leaved  varieties  which  are  usually  fur- 
nished with  glands.  II  is  just  posaiWe 
that  these  glands  may  serve  some  useful 
purpose  in  warding  off  attacks  of  miide*, 
or  they  may  perform  some  serries  soslo- 
gous  to  the  bacteria  nodules  on  the  roott 
of  Leguminous  Plants  (see  pp.  70,  BSI' 
Sometimes  there  is  one  gland  at  eadi  aide 
of  the  leaf  stalk,  sometimes  two,  and  t«J 
rarely  three. 
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The  flowers  of  the  Peaoh  tmd  Necta- 
rine vary  in  oolour  from  pure  white  to 
rosy  ■  pink  and  bright  crimaou.  Some 
varieties  have  very  Bmall  bloesoms,  while 
those  of  others  are  comparatively  large. 
Ttte  petals  oE  the  latter  show  the  effects 
of  BprioK  frosts  more  clearly  thau  those  of 
the  snuJler  flowers  ;  hence  many  imagine 
that  the  smaller -flowered  varieties  are  the 
hardier,  but  there  ia  no  evidence  to  sup' 
port  this  theory.  The  fruits  are  olassed 
as  '  clingstones '  or '  freestones  '  aooording 
as  to  whether  the  rich  juicy  flesh  olinga 
tightly  to  the  stone  in  the  centre  or  parts 
from  it  readily. 

Soil. — Although  Peaohes  and  Necta- 
rines grow  well  in  ordinary  good  and  well- 
drained  garden  soU,  far  better  results  are 
obtained  when  the  trees  ore  planted  in  a 
rich  turfy  loam,  quite  free  from  strong 
manure,  and  having  a  pcrfectlj-  drained 
subsoil.  As  a  rule  the  soil  in  which  Plums 
flourish  is  also  suitable  for  Peaohes  and 
Neotarinea.  An  eicellent  addition  to 
the  soil  for  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Apricots  is  a  fair  quantity  of  old  mortar 
rubbish.  Boue-msal  is  also  a  splendid 
(ood  for  these  plants,  and  to  secure  a  good 
compost  the  soil  may  be  made  up  as 
follows :  8  parts  of  good  loom  to  1  part  of 
old  mortar  rubbish,  with  a  good  sprinkling 
of  bone-meal  and  half-inch  bones  over  the 
whole.  This  should  be  thoroughly  mixed 
and  will  give  good  results. 

Sitwdion. — Being  originally  a  native 
of  a  warmer,  ■unoier,  and  less  variable 
climate  than  ouz  own,  Peaohes  and 
Nectarines  require  to  be  grown  in  the 
warmest  and  best  sod  moat  sheltered 
positions  in  the  gardens  of  the  British 
Islands.  Cold  bleak  situations  are  quite 
tmsuilable,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
produce  good  fmiti  ot  trees  in  such 
localities.  As  a  rule  a  south  or  south- 
west wall  is  the  best  position  for  growing 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  it  little 
matters  whether  the  plants  are  trained  on 
special  walls,  or  up  the  sides  of  houses  or 
buildings,  so  long  as  the  aspect  and  soil 
are  favourable.  In  the  mildest  parts  of 
the  sonth  and  west  excellent  Peaches  of 
early  and  midseaeon  varieties  are  produced 
on  west  and  east  walls. 

Borden. — These  are  often  prepared 
in  a  sloping  position  facing  south  with  the 
object  of  obtaining  as  much  heat  from  the 
sun  as  possible.  But  in  the  colder  parts 
of  the  country  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  is  altogether  a  «ise  pro- 


ceeding. The  extra  warmth  stimulates 
the  roots  to  earlier  aotion  with  the 
consequence  of  earlier  blossomiiig.  This 
would  be  a  great  advantage  were  it  not 
for  the  spring  froste  which  often  come  just 
as  the  plants  are  setting  their  fruits,  and 
spoil  the  majority  of  them.  If  the  roots 
had  not  been  stimulated  into  early  growth, 
the  buds  would  not  have  opened  so  early, 
and  would  probably  have  escaped  the 
efTects  of  the  frosts.  (See  the  article  on 
Fruit  borders,  p.  1088.) 

Protectors.  —  Where,  however,  the 
walls  ore  protected  by  a  slightly  over- 
hanging coping,  or  some  of  the  Ught 
frame  glass  protectors  Gxcd  on  brackets 
at  the  top  of  the  wall,  which  are  now 
coming  into  favour,  or  when  care  is  taken 
to  protect  the  flowers  by  thin  canvas,  it 
is  rather  an  advantage  to  have  early 
blossoms,  but  the  disadvantages — chiefly 
in  regard  to  water — of  inclined  borders 
should  not  be  overlooked.  They  are 
referred  to  at  p.  1088. 

Propftg-atioo.  —  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines are  usually  increased  by  budding  on 
stocks  of  the  seedling 
Peach  or  Nectarine, 
the  Almond  (Prtinut 
Amygdaiui,  p.  85 7), 
and  various  forms  of 
the  Plum,  such  as  the 
Mussel,  St.  Julian, 
Black  Damask,  and 
White  Pear.  Plum 
stocks  are  used  as  a 
rule.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  why 
some  of  the  better 
class  cultivated  Piuma 
should  not  be  used  as 
stocks,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  selections  of 
early  and  late  varieties  j  ^ 
for  this  purpose  would 
in  the  course  of  time 
have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine.  The  dor- 
mant buds  used  are 
inserted  either  in  Julv 
and  August  in  dull 
showery  weather,  or 
earlier  in  April  and 
May  with  a  sprouting 
bud.  Grafting  may 
also  be  practised  in  spring  just  as  the  sap 
begins  to  rise,  with  weU-ripened  short- 
jointed  BoiouB,  having  a  small  portion  of 
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the  two-^ear-old  wood  attached.  (See 
Budding,  p.  56,  and  Grafting,  p.  52.) 

Plandng  &c. — The  best  time  to  plant 
Peach  and  NcctariuB  trees  is  in  November 
or  elae  about  February  or  March  in  miid 
Open  weather  when  the  soil  in  in  a  good 
fnable  condition  (see  p.  1032).  The  surfaoe 
of  (he  soil  mny  be  covered  with  a  layer  of 
light  litter,  bwt  rich  manure  is  not  advis- 
able at  this  period  for  Peaches  and  Nect- 
arines. When,  however,  the  trees  are 
well  set  with  fruit,  a  good  mulching  of 
well-rotted  manure  will  assist  in  the 
swelling  of  the  fruits,  and  during  the 
season  occasional  waterings  with  liquid 
tnannre  will  also  be  highly  beneficial. 
From  the  end  of  May  or  when  the  fruit 
has  set  onwards,  frequent  syringings  on 
warm  bright  days  wiU  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  trees,  keeping  the  foliage  not 
only  clean  and  bright,  out  also  tree  from 
dirti,  dust,  insects  &c. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  in  regard  to 
training  Peaches  and  Nectarines  out  of 
doors,  as  the  trees  are  mostly  grown  fan- 
shaped  on  walls.  Only  in  the  very  mild- 
est parts  of  the  British  Islands  is  it  worth 
while  attempting  to  grow  them  as  stan- 
dards, half  standards,  or  buHhes. 

Pruniiig. — As  the  fruita  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  borne  on  the  wood  of 
the  previous  year,  itiscssential  to  bear  this 
fact  in  mind  when  pruning  the  plants.  In 
summer  any  gross  side  shoots  may  be 
cut  right  out,  except  where  wanted  to  hit 
a  gap  and  give  the  tree  a  symmetrical 
appearance.  In  this  case  only  such  shoots 
may  be  pinched  back  or  broken  to  about 
4  ,eyes,  as  recommended  under  snmmei 
pruning.  In  autumn,  when  the  foliage 
has  fallen,  little  remains  to  be  done  beyond 
cutting  out  any  useless  twigs. 

The  difference  between  the  twigs  pro- 
dacing  the  flower-bnds  and  the  old  wood  is 
shown  m  the  illustration  (fig.  l&T).  It  will 
be  noticed  that  there  are  usually  2  plump 
firuit-bods,  one  on  each  side  of  the  more 
slender  wood-bud  in  the  middle.  This 
wood-bud  shoots  and  makes  a  leafy  branch 
which  in  due  course  also  bears  leaf  and 
flower  buds  in  the  same  way. 

Disbudding;. — This  operation  is  prac- 
tised in  spring,  when  the  buds  start  into 
growth.  It  consists  in  removing  at  inter- 
vals all  the  wood  -  buds  that  are  not 
required.  As  a  rule  all  wood-bnds  except 
one  at  the  base  and  one  at  the  apes  of 
the  shoot   are   removed,  thus  saving  the 


sap  for  those  that  are  loft,  so  that  they 
may  have  increased  vigour. 

Thinning  the  Fruit  ^Tliis  is  neaHy 
always  necessary  where  trees  are  in  good 
bearing,  as  there  are  usually  &r  more 
fruits  set  than  can  be  home  with  safety 
to  the  tree.  When  the  fruits  are  well  set 
the  trees  should  be  examined,  and  all 
fruits  pointing  towards  the  wall  or  other- 
wise unfavourably  placed  should  be 
nibbed  with  the  finger.  When  finished 
the  remaining  fruits  should  be  about  6  in. 
apart,  and  when  these  have  '  stoned,'  as 
^rdeners  say,  every  alternate  one  may  b« 
removed-~t^  is,  if  the  finest  Savoured, 
largest,  and  best  are  ultimately  wanted, 
and  if  it  is  desired  not  to  put  too 
great  a  strain  upon  the  tree.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  during  the  flowerini; 
and  fruiting  period  of  any  plant  or  ttw 
the  reserve  material  and  elaborated  sap 
manufactured  by  the  leaves  are  being 
heavily  drawn  upon,  and  it  is  unwise  to 
allow  the  process  to  go  too  far. 

Root-pruning,  —  This  is  rarely  ne- 
cessary for  Peaches  or  Nectarines.  'A'hcn 
requiKd  it  is  best  done  in  autumn  and 
as  advised  at  p,  1081. 

Diieasea  &c. — Peaches  and  Nectar- 
ines are  sometimes  doubled  with  Ktacka 
of  mildew  (Spharotheei*  pannoia)  which 
forms  greyish-green  patches  on  the  leavitt. 
A  scarcity  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  or  an 
erratic  season  with  sudden  changes  bom 
hot  to  cold,  will  often  develop  favonraMe 
conditions  for  this  disease.  It  may  be 
checked  by  dusting  with  flowers  of  sulphur, 
either  in  a  dry  powdered  state  or  mixed 
with  water  and  sprayed  on  with  a  syringr. 
but  fruits  once  attacked  are  irreparably 
injured,   although    not   altogether   ralue- 

Leaf-cwrl  or  Peaeh-hli*ter  is  another 
disease  often  readily  notioed  by  the  blis- 
tering and  curling  of  the  leaves,  a  state 
of  aSiirs  probably  brought  about  by  bad 
drainage,  cold  and  inclement  weather  ftr. 
The  best  remedy  is  to  detach  the  injured 
leaves  and  branches  and  bum  them 
iuamediately,  as  the  malformation  is 
brouji^ht  about  by  a  fungus  called  Exoat- 

Gum-ming  is  very  often  a  serious 
disease  with  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and 
when  allowed  to  go  too  far  there  is  no 
remedy  except  uprooting  the  trees  and 
burning  them.  Qutnming  is  nmietimes 
caused  by  the  caterpillars  of  the  Apple  or 
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P«w  tree  bwk  Moth  {Semfia  wober- 
iana)  which  burrows  under  Ihe  baxk, 
|i«DBta«ting  the  wood  for  a  short  diatance. 
When  oftDsed  by  bcui  soil  or  drainsge, 
gommine  jany  be  cheeked  by  opening  a 
trench  al)  round  the  roots,  seeing  to  the 
dn^nage,  and  adding  good  freah  turfy 
loam.  In  other  cases,  a  plaster  of  clay 
mixed  with  paraffin  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  remedy  or  preventive. 

Aplndti  are  sometimes  very  trouble- 
some, bnt  may  be  kept  in  oheek  by  spray- 
ing with  a  solution  of  soft  soap,  quassia, 
and  tobaoeo,  as  recommended  for  Ptnms 
(p.  1071).  Varions  beetles  and  caterpillars 
sometimes  attack  the  flowers,  fruit,  or 
leaves,  but  do  little  damage.  Spraying 
with  Paris  green  before  the  buds  open 
^  p.  1047)  is  nsefal.  In  the  case  of  the 
Peaoh  scale  insect  {Lecanium  pertica) 
which  attacks  the  foliage,  they  must  be 
removed  with  a  stiff  brush  and  a  solu- 
tion of  soft  soap,  qunesif^  and  a  little 
paraffin. 

Peachbs 

Alexander,  —  A  delicious  Aincrioan 
Peach  ripe  about  the  middle  of  July. 
Fruit  medium,  roundish,  yellow,  stained 
with  crimson  and  washed  with  bright  red 
or  scarlet,  with  deeper  coloured  streaks 
and  patches  on  the  sunny  side. 

The  only  fault  to  be  found  with  this 
fine  variety  is  that  it  is  a  '  olingBtone.' 
Also  good  for  pot  onlture  (see  p.  1040). 

Alexandra  (AUxandra  nobleaw).- — A 
splendid  richly  flavoured  roundish  Peach 
of  the  largest  size,  pale  in  colour,  with  a 
few  elnaters  of  red  dots  on  the  sunny  side. 
The  fmit  is  ripe  in  the  middle  of  August, 
and  the  leaves  are  furnished  with  round 

The  tree  is  vigororu  in  growth,  and 
not  subject  to  mildew,  also  good  for  pot 
eultnre  (see  p.  1040). 

Anwden  Jtme.~A  fine  American  Peaoh 


greenish -white,  tinged  with  bright  red 
the   sunny    side.      Leaves    with  kidney- 
sh^ed  glands.    Flowers  large,  pale. 

Barringfton.  —  An  excellent  large 
flowered  Peaoh,  with  roundish  ovoid 
fruitfl,  ripe  in  the  middle  of  September, 
with  aricb  vinous  flavour;  yellowish-green 
in  colour.  The  tree  is  hardy  and  fi^e- 
growing  and  ustially  bears  well.  .\lso 
good  for  pot  culture  (see  p.  1040). 


BeUegfarde. — A  rich,  vinous,  and  Juioy 
Peach  of  the  finest  quality,  ripe  about  the 
middle  of  September.  Fmit  roundish, 
deep  red,  striped  with  dark  purple.  Leaves 
with  round  glands. 

The  tree  is  a.  heavy  cropper,  and  bears 
small  flowers. 

Crimson  Gaiande.  — A  very  fine  Peach, 
ripe  about  the  middle  and  end  of  August, 
and  having  a  rich  and  delicious  flavour. 
Fruit  large,  roundish,  uneven  in  outline, 
very  deep,  almost  blackish- crimson,  except 
on  the  shaded  side,  wliioh  is  pale  yellow. 
Leaves  with  round  glands.  The  tree  is 
a  hardy  and  vigorous  grower  and  bears 
abundantly.  Also  good  for  pot  culture 
(see  p.  1040). 

Dagmar, — A  handsome  and  richly 
flavoured  I'each,  ripe  early  in  August. 
Fruit  large,  pale  straw-yellow,  densely 
covered  with  tiny  crimson  dots.  Qlands 
kidney -shaped,  hut  sometimes  round  on 
the  small  leaves. 

The  tree  is  hardy  and  vigorous,  and 
the  small  flowers  set  &eely  and  produce 
heavy  crops. 

Dr.  Hogg. —A.  valuable  and  richly 
flavoured  Peach,  ripe  early  In  August. 
Fruit  medium,  roundish,  lemon-yeUow, 
dotted  with  crimson,  and  flushed  with 
crimson  on  the  sonny  side.  Flowers 
large.     Glands  kidney -shaped. 

The  tree  is  a  strong  grower  and  a 
heavy  cropper,  and  is  suitable  for  market 
as  well  as  private  gardening.  Also  good 
for  pot  culture  (see  p.  1040). 

Dymond.  —  An  exceedingly  fine  and 
deliciouely  flavoured  Peach,  ripe  about 
the  midiUe  of  September.  Fruit  large, 
roundish,  flattened,  greeniab-yellow, 
safiusod  with  red,  and  mottled  with 
brighter  red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flowers 
large.     Glands  none. 

The  tree  is  so  hard;  and  prolific  that 
this  variety  should  be  in  all  gardens. 

Gladstone. — A  fine  juicy  and  richly 
flavoured  Peach,  ripe  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. Fruit  very  large,  roundish  and 
flattened,  whitish -yellow,  mottled  with 
red  on  the  aunnj  side.  Flowers  large. 
Glands  none. 

Free  growing  and  valuable  on  account 
of  its  lateness. 

Golden  Eag^Ic — A  beautiful  richly 
flavoured  Peach,  ripe  at  the  end  of 
September  and  be^nning  of  October. 
Fruit  very  large,  round,  deep  orangr- 
yellow,  flushed  with  red  on  the  sumiy 
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Bide,  uid  tiDKed  with  green  ia  (he  shade. 

Flowers  amaU.    Glands  kidney-ebaped. 

GrosK  MignoniK,  —  This  dalieately 
flavoiLrMl  Peach  ripens  about  the  end  of 
Auffust  asd  beginning  of  September. 
Fruit  large,  roundish,  slightly  flattened, 
pale  greemsh .yellow,  mottled  with  red, 
flushed  with  tmiwniHh'red  next  the  sun. 
Flowers  large.     Olanda  round. 

In  some  localities  this  variety  is  rather 
delicate  and  subject  to  mildew,  but  in 
others  it  is  healthy  and  quite  free  from 
mildew  attacks. 

Hale's  Early. — A  fine  and  delieiously 
flavoured  Peach,  ripe  early  in  August. 
Fruit  medium,  round,  crimson  ooloured 
with  darker  crimson  streaks,  and  deep 
red  on  the  sunny  side.  Flowers  large. 
Glands  round. 

This  is  still  one  of  the  best  eocly 
Peaches  grown.  Also  good  for  pot  culture 
(seep.  1040).- 

Lady  Palmeraton. — A  handsome  late 
Peach,  ripe  at  the  end  of  September 
and  beginning  of  Ootober.  Fruit  large, 
greenish -yellow,  marked  with  orimson. 
Flowers  small.    Glands  kidney -shaped. 

Late  Admirable. — A  fins  Feoch,  ripe 
at  the  middle  and  end  of  September. 
Fruit  very  large,  yeltowiah -green,  marbled 
and  striped  with  pais  and  deep  red, 
especially  on  the  sonny  side.  Flowers 
email.     Glands  round. 

Also  good  for  pot  culture  (see  p.  1040). 

Stilwey. — A  good  Peach  ripe  at  the 
end  of  October  and  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber. Fruit  medium,  round,  deep  rich 
yellow.  Flowers  small.  Glands  ladney- 
shaped. 

Sea  Eagle.  —A  handsome,  highly 
flavoured  Peach,  ripe  at  the  end  of 
September.  Fruit  very  lar^e,  round,  pale 
lemon-yellow,  flushed  with  deep  red  on 
the  sunny  side.     Flowers  large.     Glands 

This  is  one  of  the  best  late  Peaches 
for  the  open  air.  Also  good  for  pot  culture 
(see  p.  1040). 

Walburton  Admirable. —An  excellent 
late  Peach,  ripe  from  the  end  of  Sept- 
ember. Fruit  large,  round,  pale  yellowish - 
green,  flnshed  and  mottled  with  crimaon 
on  ih6  sunny  side.  Flowers  small. 
Glands  round. 

Tbe  tree  is  hardy  and  vigorous,  and 
usually  a  good  bearer,  except  in  unfavour- 


tho  middle  of  July.  Fruit  rather  large, 
roundish,  pale  greenish -yellow  floabed 
and  mottled  with  bri^t  red  on  the  ode 
next  the  sun. 

Also  good  for  pot  culture  (see  p.  10t(^. 

List  of  Peaches  arranged  in  the  order 
of  ripening.  Those  with  an  asteriak  (^ 
are  suitable  for  small  gardens. 

Sipe  in  July. — *  Alexander,  Anudea 
June,  Waterloo. 


*  Hale's  Early. 
Dagmar. 

•  Dr.  Hogg. 


*  Bellegarde. 

*  Dymond. 
Earfington. 
Late  Admirable. 

Gladstone. 


«  Augutt 

I    *  Alexandra. 

*  Crimson  Qolande. 
I    '  Groese  ftfignoniH. 

•  Walburton     Ad- 
mirable. 

Sea  Eagle. 
Golden  Eagle. 
Lady  Palmersloa. 

Ripe  w  October 

Royal  George  and  NobletMt,  bath  Gm 
Peaches,  ripe  at  the  end  of  Anguit,  hsve 
been  omitted  from  the  list  as  tbej  sre 
very  much  subject  to  mildew;  and  Lord 
P(iinMr«foii,altlioughafine-IaGiki)igFcuhr 
is  as  a  rule  quite  useless  except  for  ccok- 
ing  purposes. 

NECTARINBa 

Darwio. — A  rich-flavoured  handnme 
Orange  Neotarine,  ripe  early  in  Angiut- 
The  fruits  are  large,  and  borne  in  gnst 
abundance. 

Dijden. — Fruit  lai^e,  dark  red  od  ifac 
sunny  side,  pale  green  in  the  shade,  deiti 
white,  very  sweet,  juicy,  and  of  eieellenl 
flavour,  one  of  the  very  best  NectorioM. 

Early  RiTera A  delicioust  v  davonr^ 

Nectarine,  ripe  about  the  middJe  of  liuj, 
or  about  8  weeks  before  Lord  Sapter. 
hitherto  the  earliest  Nectarine  known- 
The  fruit  is  large,  and  brilliant  broMJ- 
red  in  colour. 

The  tree  is  hardy  and  vigorous.  KM 
bears  abundantly. 

GoldonL— A  rich  and  juicy  Nectarine 
ripe  early  in  August.  Fruit  medin^ 
bright  orange -yellow,  streaked  andqiDlMd 
with  crimson  on  the  side  exposed  lo  tke 


The  tree  is  hardy  and  vigorous,  sm 
bears  well.  Also  good  for  pot  onltnre  (»m 
p.  1040^ 
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Hnmboldt. — A  delioious  Orange 
Neol^ne,  ripe  in  early  September. 
Frwt  large,  bright  orange-jellow,  atained 
and  stce&ked  with  deep  crimBon,  especially 
on  the  Bnnny  side. 

The  tree  is  Btroag  aikd  hardy,  and  bears 

LMd  Napier. — An  ezoelleut  highly 
flavoured  Nectarine,  ripe  early  in  August, 
and  Buoceeding  Barly  River*.  Fruit 
large,  ovoid,  pale  oream  or  greenish- 
yellow,  mottled,  streaJced,  and  washed 
with  btood-red  or  crimson  on  the  sunny 
aid«.  Flowen  large.  Glands  kidney- 
shaped. 

This  is  a  strong  grower,  and  bears 
well.     Suitable  tor  pot  culture  (p.  1040). 

Pine  Apple. — A  yellow-fleshed  and 
highly  loBoiooa  Nectarine,  ripe  early  in 
September.  Fruit  lai%e,  nearly  oval, 
pointed,  deep  orange  and  orimaon. 

The  tree  ia  vigoroua,  and  bearaheavilj. 
Also  Kood  for  pot  culture  (see  p.  1040). 

VktoriM. — &  highly  flavoured  Necta- 
rine, ripe  at  the  end  of  Beptemi>er.  Fruit 
very  roundiab  oval,  flattened  on  top, 
greenish -yellow,  flushed  with  orimson  on 
the  sunny  aide. 

The  tree  requires  a  worm  soil  and  a 
sheltered  situation  to  bring  its  fruits  to 
perfection  in  the  open  air.  Good  for  pot 
culture  (see  p.  1040). 

Violette  Hitive.  —  This  ripens  at  the 
end  of  August,  and  has  a  rich  and  de- 
licious flavour.  Fruit  medium,  roundish- 
ovuid,  yellowish  ■  green,  deep  purple-red, 
mottled  with  brown  on  the  aunny 
side.  Also  good  tor  pot  culture  (aee 
^1040). 

List   of   Nectarines  in  the  order  of 


Sipe  in  Augmt 
Lord  Napier.  I    Violette  HAtive. 

Darwin.  Dryden. 

Ooldoni.  I 

Bipe  *n  8»ptembtr 
Humboldt.  I    Victoria. 

Pine  Apple.  | 

THE  APRICOT (PRUHns  armrhuda). 
The  Wnj>  Acbioot  (see  p.  858)  is  a  native 
of  N.  China,  Japan,  and  other  porta  of 
temperate  Asia,  but  appears  to  have  been 
cultivated  tor  oenturiea  in  Armenia  and 
Syria,    In  the  British  lalanda  it  forms  a 


very  ornamental  flowering  tree,  being  in 
bloom  about  February  and  March,  long 
before  other  fruit  trees.  This  early  flower- 
ing is  not  an  advantage  in  our  cluuate,  as 
the  blossoms  and  consequently  the  fruits 
are  likely  to  be  irreparably  injured  by  the 
froata  and  fogs  prevailing  at  that  period. 
It  is  therefore  almoat  essential  in  most 
parts  of  the  kingdom  to  have  the  flowers 
protected  as  recommended  for  Feaehea 
and  Keotorinea,  by  wall  nopinga,  light 
Oanvaa,  or  better  atill,  glaaa  protectors 
fitted  on  brackets  on  the  (op  of  the  wsJIh. 
By  this  means  not  only  will  the  blossoms 
be  protected  from  frost,  but  also  kept  dry, 
and  the  pollen  may  be  diatributed  more 
easily  for  fertilising  pnrpoaes.  Except 
perhaps  in  the  warmest  and  most  sheltered 
parts  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and 
the  South  of  Ireland,  the  Apricot  is  beat 
grown  on  south  or  aouth-west  walla  in  the 
some  way  as  the  Peach  and  Nectarine,  as 
there  is  httte  likelihood  of  obtaining  fruit 
in  the  open  air  otherwise. 

Soil  —  Aprioota  will  flouriah  in  the 
same  aoU  aa  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pluma, 
and  Cherries,  but  it  may  as  a  rule  be  of  a 
more  chalky  and  sandy  nature.  It  should 
be  deeply  cultivated,  a  depth  of  S-4  ft. 
being  none  too  much  to  produce  (he  best 
results.  The  drainage  must  be  perfect 
in  every  way,  and  where  any  doubt  exists 
in  regt^  to  it,  the  borders  in  which  the 
trees  are  grown  ahouid  be  filled  in  about 
4  ft.  below  the  surface  with  briokbata,  old 
mortar  rubble,  clinkers  &o.,  over  which 
may  be  placed  a  good  layer  of  tuify  loom 
or  iba  top  spit  from  a  pasture,  grass  down- 
wards. Cold  heavy  clayey  soils  ahouid 
be  avoided,  as  they  induce  '  gumming ' 
and  sterihty,  whatever  fruits  are  pro- 
duced often  withering  and  falling  before 
maturity. 

Propwatioii.  —  Apricots  are  usually 
inoreaaed  by  budding  (p.  68)  in  June  or 
Jnly,  the  atocks  mostly  used  being  varieties 
of  the  Plum  as  used  for  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine,  and  seedling  Apricots  raised 
from  the  '  stonea '  sown  in  August  or 
September,  In  the  aame  way  as  Cherry 
seeds  (see  p.  1075).  Grafting  (see  p.  62) 
may  also  be  practised,  but  bos  not  proved 
to  be  so  auocessful  as  budding.  Apricots 
may  also  be  raised  and  fruited  from  seeds 
sown  as  slated  above,  but  this  is  only 
prootised  for  obtuning  new  varieties. 

In  regard  to  disbudding,  instead  of 
rubbing  out  the  wood-buda  as  recommen- 
ded for  Peaches  and  Nectarines  (p.  1060) 
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the  shootB  niay  be  pinched  bock  to  two 
or  three  leaves.  This  induces  them  to 
develop  fruit  Bpura  later  on. 

The  ilhistration 
(fig.  158)  showe 
twigBwithfruit-buda 
and  leaf-buda,  vhich 
may  be  compared 
with  thftt  of  the 
Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine (fig.  157, 
p.  1079).  It  will  be 
noticed  that  there 
is  a  plump  fruit  (or 
flower)  bud  (/)  at 
each  side  of  the  thin 
wood-bud  (u>). 

In      regard      to 
planting,   Byringing, 
pruning,      thinning 
the    fruit    Ac.,    the 
methode  are  practi- 
cally the    same    as 
tor      Peaches      and 
Nectarines,  and  the 
reader  is  advised  to 
consalt    pp.     1079, 
1080  for  this  infor- 
mation.     It     may, 
however,  be  added 
FID.  its^AFHicoT.       that  aftcT  planting 
the  soil  should    be 
very  firmly  packed  round  the  base  ol  the 
stem  and  over  the  roots,  as  they  particu- 
larly like  a  very  Bolid  soil, 

Vakibtibs  of  Apeicots 

These  are  comparatively  few.  Those 
described  below  will  give  the  best  general 
results  for  opeu-air  cultivation  in  the 
British  Islands. 

Breda. — A  good  Apricot,  perhaps  not 
so  highly  flavoured  as  others,  but  vinous 
and  agreeable.  Fniit  small,  roundish, 
flattened  at  the  sides,  deep  orange-yellow, 
flushed  with  red,  and  dotted  with  brown 
and  red  on  the  sunny  side. 

The  tree  is  a  good  grower  and  cropper, 
and  ripens  its  fruit  on  walls  about  the 
middle  of  August.  It  is  the  only  variety 
that  con  be  grown  with  any  degree  of 
success  as  a  standard  in  tlie  favoured 
parts  of  the  south,  but  the  fruits  are  then 
B  couple  of  weeks  later  in  ripening. 

Hemskerk. — A  rich  and  juicy  Apricot, 
ripe  at  the  end  of  July.  Fruit  rather 
large,  roundish,  yellow,  flushed  with  red 
on  the  snony  side.     The  tree  is  hardy. 


in  preference  to  the  well-knows  i 

park  (of  which  it  is  a  variety),  as  ihu 
often  gives  a  good  deal  of  dinslishcitjrm 
on  account  of  its  gumming  properties  and 
unequal  ripening. 

Kaisba.  —  An  excellent  and  ridiiv 
flavoured  Apricot,  ripe  in  the  middk  of 
August.  Fruit  medium,  roundish,  pile 
lemon-yellow,  washed  and  mottied  witli 
red  i^  the  stiimy  side.  SoihtUe  for  pn- 
serving.  The  tree  is  hardy  and  a  pM 
bearer. 

Uusch  HuBch. — A  sweet  and  deliei. 
ouely  flavoured  Apricot,  ripe  at  the  end 
of  July.  Fruit  small,  roundish,  deep  uA 
pale  orange -yellow,  finabed  with  red  on 
the  sunny  side.  Suitable  for  preserring. 
The  tree  grows  freely,  but  requires  par- 
ticularly warm  and  sheltered  eituMiaiu  w 
come  to  perfection. 

New  Large  Early. — A  highly  flaround 
Apricot  ripe  early  in  July.  F^t  rstber 
large,  oval,  whitish,  sometimes  dotted  tai 
faintly  flushed  with  red  on  the  tunui 
side.  This  variety  is  valuaMe  on  accoonl 
of  its  earlinesB. 

OuUins'  Eoily  Peach.— A  delloioiislj 
flavoured  Apricot,  ripe  at  the  end  of  Jnlj. 
Fruit  lai^,  yellow,  flushed  with  reJ  on 
the  sunny  side. 

The  tree  is  a  good  grower  andahMv; 
cropper. 

Peach  (or  Gros  Piche).— This  ib  om 
of  the  best  and  most  deliciously  flsvaored 
Apricots,  ripe  at  the  end  of  AcgnU. 
Fruit  large,  oval,  flattened,  pale  jeUow, 
faintly  flushed   with   red   on  the  snnnj 


Theti 


8  vigorous  and  a  v 


J  heavy 


cropper. 

Powril's  L^te. — A  handsome  rich  and 
juicy  Apricot,  ripe  from  the  middle  a 
September.  Fruit  large,  highly  colourfJ. 
especially  on  the  sunny  side. 

This  is  a  very  hardy  variety,  and  prob- 
ably the  latest  Apricot  grown, 

RojraL—Afirst-class  Apricot,  ripe  twlj 
in  August.  Fruit  large,  oval,  sUghllv 
flattened,  dull  yellow,  flushed  with  red  oo 
the  sunny  aide. 

The  tree  is  a  heavy  cropper. 

St  Ambroise.— A  fine,  juicv,  mi 
i^eeably  flavoured  Apricot,  ripe  in  the 
middle  of  August.  Fruit  large  and  some- 
what pointed,  deep  yellow,  waahed  w* 


redn 


t  the  HI 


This  and  Peach  are  probably  two  o( 
the  most  prolific  Apricol«  grown. 
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Shiple;'*  (or  Blenheim).  —  A  good 
Aprioot,  ripe  at  the  end  of  July.  Fruit 
large,  oval,  deep  yellow,  fairly  rich  and 
juioy,  and  excellent  for  preserviDg. 

The  tree  bean  abundantly. 

The  above  Apricots  arranged  in  order 
of  ripeoing. 

Bipe  in  July 
New  Large  Early.     I    MuMih  HoBeh. 
HemBkerk.  | 


Bipe  in 

Augiul 

Oullina'     Early  ■ 

Peach. 
Royal. 
EaiBha. 
St.  Ambroise. 

Shipley' 
Peach. 
Breda. 
PoweU-i 

>Late. 

THE  UEDLAR  (Mbspilus  oeriiak- 
ici). — The  ornamental  character  of  the 
Medlar  (see  p.  400)  Ib  probably  its  chief 

claim  to  cultivation,  aB  from  a  fruit  point 
oF  view  it  ia  scarcely  valued  to  any  extent 
in  the  British  Inlands.  It  flourishes  in 
ordinary  good  garden  soil,  but  preferB  a 
rather  moist  rich  loam,  which,  however, 
muBt  be  well  drained,  and  ia  oocaeionaSly 
increased  by  grafting  or  budding  on  stocks 
of  the  Quince,  Pear,  Whitethorn,  or  upon 
those  of  the  seedling  Medlar,  The  Pear 
stock,  however,  is  generally  preferred,  and 
Beedling  Medlars  nave  very  little  if  any 
advantage  over  them,  especially  as  the 
seed  takeB  about  two  years  to  germinate, 
The  trees  when  eBtablished  require  little 
or  no  attention  in  the  way  of  pruning  or 
thinning  out,  and  they  bear  enormous 
masses  of  bloom  and  plenty  of  fruit  every 
yi'ar  in  bvourable  situatiouB. 

The  varieties  best  known  are  the 
IMtck  or  Broad-leaved  Dutch,  which  has 
the  largest  fruits,  bnt  not  so  highly 
flftvourod  as  those  of  the  NoHingJiam. 
The  fruit  of  the  latter  is  much  smaller, 
however,  rarely  exceeding  IJ  in.  in  dia- 
meter, while  that  of  the  Duteh  Medlar  is 
frequently  21  in.  through.  The  Stoneleu 
Medlar  is  smaller  still  than  the  Notting- 
ham, and  reeeivcE  its  name  owing  to  the 
absence  of  seeds.  The  Rot/al  Medlar  is 
a  good  variety  with  medium -sized  fruit. 

Medlar  fruits  should  be  allowed  (o 
hang  on  the  tree  until  they  have  been 
Klightly  frosted  a  few  times.  They  may 
then  tw  gathered  and  stored  in  a  cool  dry 
place,  as  on  the  shetveB  of  a  fruit  room 
(p.  1089),  until  they  become  soft  and  begin 


to  show  signs  of  deoaj-.  They  should  then 
bo  eaten  or  made  into  a  preserve,  but  are 
scarcely  worth  keeping  longer,  as  (hey  fall 
a  prey  to  a  decomposing  fungua. 

THE  QUINCE  (Cydonu  TnLOAwa). 

Ab  a  fruit  true  the  Quince  is  very  rarely 
sctn  ill  gardens,  although  it  is  extensively 
grown  to  supply  stocks  for  grafting  Pears. 
It  nourishes  in  a  light  Boil  and  prefers 
rather  damp  situations.  It  may  be  in- 
creased by  seeds,  cuttines,  layers,  budding, 
and  grafting,  and  is  probably  better  on  its 
own  roots  than  when  grafted  or  budded 
on  (he  Pear  or  Whitethorn  stoek. 

The  fruit  should  be  allowed  to  ham; 
late  on  the  tree,  up  to  November,  a 
should  be  picked  carefully,  as  it  bruises 
easily  and  will  not  last  mora  than  a 
month  or  six  weeks.  It  is  chiefly  useful 
for  making  jam  Ac.  and  for  flavouring 
Apple  pies. 

Among  the  varieties  of  Quince  know-n 
arc  the  Applc-ihaped,  which  is  large  and 
roundish  like  an  Apple,  and  of  a  beauti- 
ful golden-yellow  colour  when  ripe.  It 
is  excellent  stewed.  The  Pear-ihaped 
Quince  is  probably  best  known,  being  an 
ornamental  tree.  The  fruit  is  shaped  like 
a  Pear,  yellow  in  colour,  and  rather  woolly 
and  not  so  highly  flavoured  Ets  the  Apple- 
shaped  variety. 

What  is  known  as  the  Porfagal  Quince 
is  superior  to  tlie  others,  being  much 
milder  in  flavour  end  more  suitable  for 
stewing,  jams,  marmolnde  ko.,  and  becom- 
ing red  when  cooked.  Although  the  tree 
grows  vigorously,  it  does  not,  however, 
fruit  free^' 

THE  RASPBERRY  (BuauB  loans). 
The  botauicHil  characteristics  and  affinitieB 
of  the  Baspbcrry  will  be  found  at  p.  871. 
As  a  garden  fruit  the  BEtspberry  is  one  of 
the  most  easily  grown,  wnile  it  is  of  the 
greatest  viilue  for  cooking,  dessert,  or 
preserving  purposes.  What  is  commonly 
known  as  the  fruit  of  the  Raspberry 
rcallj'  consists  of  a  number  of  fleshy  little 
drupes,  like  bo  many  small  Cherries  or 
Plums  clustered  together.  Each  little 
drupe  Contsins  a  seed.  The  Common 
Blackberry  or  Bramble  resembles  the 
Raspberry  very  much  in  structure,  and  is 
indeed  another  species  of  the  genus  Rubus 
(see  p.  371).  The  word  berry  is  used  in 
the  loose  popular  sense  in  the  same  wa^' 
as  applied  to  Strawberry  (see  p.  1088),  and 
not  in  the  sense  intended  by  botanists. 
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The  Bi 


!s '  of  the  Baepberri^ 


6^7  ft.  when  fell  grown.  T&e  first  year 
they  ahoot  up  from  the  creeping  root- 
stock,  but  bear  neither  flowers  nor  fruit. 
Ab  a  rvle  each  compound  leaf  on  the  first 
year's  canes  is  divided  into  5  leaflets,  but 
the  second  year,  when  they  bear  flowers 
and  fruits,  each  leaf  consists  of  only  S 
leaflets — as  if  the  food  required  for  the 
extra  two  leaflets  the  first  yesf  were 
utilised  for  the  production  of  fruit  the 
second  year  instead. 

Soil.  —  Raspberries  will  grow  in 
ordinary  good  garden  soil,  but  prefer  one 
somewhat  similar  to  but  rather  lighter 
than  that  recommended  for  Btrawberries 
(p.  1089).  An  open  sunny  situation, 
sheltered  from  bleak  cold  winds,  suits 
them  best,  but  they  also  grow  well  in 
partial  shade  during  parts  of  the  day, 
between  rows  of  fruit  trees,  if  not  too 
close  together. 

Plttndne.  —  The  best  time  to  plant 
Raspberries  is  at  the  end  of  October  and 
during  November,  but  not  later  if  the  best 
reauhs  are  required.  A  distance  of  4-5 
ft.  each  way  should  separate  the  plants 
or  '  stools,'  but  they  are  often  placed  much 
nearer  in  rows,  and  without  any  apparent 
ill  effects  if  the  canes  are  properly  thinned 
out  every  year.  After  planting  it  is 
always  advisable  to  place  a  mulch  of  short 
litter  or  dead  leaves  around  the  plants,  not 
only  as  a  protection  against  the  winter, 
but   also   as   a   fertilising   agent   for   the 

Pnming.  —  This  is  a  very  simple 
matter  with  Raspberries.  It  simply 
consists  in  cutting  down  to  the  ground 
in  early  summer  the  canes  which  have 
borne  fruit ;  thinning  out  the  young  or 
current  year's  canes  so  as  to  leave  about 
4  or  6  to  each  clump ;  and  in  late  autimui 
or  early  spring  cutting  the  tops  of  these, 
leaving  the  fruiting  canes  B  to  4  ft.  long. 
This  is  the  treatment  given  to  established 
plants.  In  the  case  of  newly  planted 
canes,  it  is  better  as  a  rule  to  defer  pruning 
until  early  spring.  The  canes  may  then 
be  cutdownto  within  three  or  fourinches  of 
the  ground.  This  will  induce  the  develop- 
ment of  strong  but  non-fruiting  canes 
during  the  season.  Those  not  required 
for  producing  fruit  the  following  season 
may  be  cut  out,  as  advised  above,  and  in 
autumn  those  left  are  cut  back  as  with 
established  plants. 

Propagmtioii. — The  most  usual  method 


of  increasing  Raspberries  is  by  meana  of 

the  suckers  which  ahoot 

np  in  abundance  from  the 

creeping     roots     beneath 

the  BurfiMse  of  the  soil^ 

sometimes    close   to  the 

main  clomp,    sometimes 

at    a    distanoe    from    it, 

according   lo  the    nature 

of  the  variety  grown.  The 

Backers   arc  detached  by 

means  of  a  sharp  spade, 

or  a '  suokering '  iron,  and 

are  planted  out  as  advised 

above.     Raspberries  may 

also  be  raised  from  seeds, 

much  in  the   same    way 

aa    Strawberries,   but    as 

the  great  majority  of  the 

seedlings      usually     bear 

inferior     fruit     to     (heir 

parents,  and  do  not  oome 

into    bearing    until    the 

third  season,  it  is  scarcely 

worth  the  amateur's  while 

increasing   his    stock    in 

this  way. 

Cuttings  of  the  current  ^^  uf,-aitr- 
year's  wood  may  also  be  'bdut, 
inserte  dintbeopen  ground 
about  the  end  of  October,  in  theuuntirtf 
as  recommended  for  OooseberrieB,  Cur- 
rants, Roses  Jtc.  Each  cutting  shpnld  be 
9-J3  in.  long,  and  be  well  ripened  Ii 
should  be  inserted  in  the  soil  about  luU 
its  length,  and  have  the  soil  firmijiireMJ 
round  it.  A  fair  percentage  will  root,  ID^ 
a  fair  percentage  will  not,  so  thftt  Bse^ 
berries  from  cuttings  cannot  be  rpgirfrJ 
as  any  advantage  in  comparison  with  thtM 
from  suckers,  except  when  anyparticolsrlj 
fine  variety  is  increased  by  both  methods. 
Training.  —  Baspberry  canes  are  snp- 
ported  in  various  ways  to  prevent  them 
from  being  blown  about  too  much  by  llx 
wind,  and  also  to  ewxtse  them  freely  to  ll« 
light  and  air.  At  the  autumn  piunijis the 
tops  of  the  canes  of  each  clomp  ma;  be 
tied  together  with  a  piece  of  string  « 
bast.  They  may  also  be  lied  to  wire  li*'- 
lises,  each  stem  standing  erect  snd  free 
from  its  neighbour ;  or  some  of  the  iteiiie 
of  one  clump  may  be  arched  over  esdi 
way  and  tied  to  the  stems  of  anotber 
clump. 

General  CuItiTatioii.  —  Owing  (c  tbr 
creeping  nature  of  Raspberry  roots,  M* 
their  close  proximity  to  the  surfwe  w 
the  soil,  digging  or  deeply  forking  fbe 
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soil  near  the  clampg  ia  injarions  to 
them.  UnlesB  Baekers  are  required  for 
inoreoBing  stock,  they  should  always  be 
pnlled  up  or  out  oS,  as  (hey  absorb  s  good 
deal  of  nourishment  which  can  be  better 
employed  by  the  oanes  that  are  required. 
A  heavy  mulching  of  well-rotted  monore 
or  the  remains  of  old  mushroom  beds 
arouud  the  stems  is  very  beneficial  to  the 
roots,  and  may  be  applied  in  earlv  winter 
or  early  spring.  Weeds  are  aJso  kept 
down  by  the  mulcfaing,  and  any  odd  ones 
that  appear  may  be  remored  by  hand  or 
the  application  oE  the  Dutch  hoe.  As  a 
rule  BaspberrieB  grow  for  Eeveral  years  in 
the  same  place  and  bear  abundantly,  but 
it  is  essential  that  the  ground  should  be 
more  or  less  heavily  dressed  with  manure 
every  year,  so  that  the  soil  shall  not 
become  exhausted. 


Bamnforth'a  Seedling;.— This  is  on 
improved  form  of  Nortkumberland  Fill- 
batket,  with  large  dork  orim«on  fruits  of 
eioellent  flavour.  The  plant  is  a  vigor- 
ous grower,  and  the  current  year's  oanes 
often  produce  a  few  fruits  in  autumn. 

Cuter'i  Prolific — This  is  a  very  heavy 
cropper,  and  prodnoes  large,  round,  deep 
red  fruits,  firm  in  flesh  and  exoellcot  in 
flavour. 

Fastolf. — An  excellent  Baapberrv  with 
large  roundish  conical  fmite  of  a  oright 
purple-red  colour  and  ^ood  flavour. 

Northiuuberknd  Fillbuket — A  vigor- 
OUB  variety  with  rather  large,  roundish, 
conieal  fruits  of  a  deep  red  oolour  and 
fine  flavour. 

Seinpc^  FideUa. — An  excellent  Basp- 
bcrry  tor  preserving  purposes.  The  fruit 
has  a  rich  bright  red  colour,  with  a  slightly 
acid  flavour.    The  canes  bear  abundantly. 

SuperlatiTe.— This  is  a  comparatively 
new  variety  of  great  exoellenoe  and 
quality.  It  bears  large  crops  of  rich  red 
ttnits. 

Other  good  red  varieties  are  Bed  Ant- 
werp and  Hornet,  but  SuperlatMie  may 
be  regarded  as  at  present  the  finest  eating 
Kospberry,  and  Semper  FideUn  the  best  for 
preserving. 

Among  the  white  or  yellow  Raspberries 
the  best  are  Magnwm  Bonum  and  Yelltno 

AatonuiAl  Rupbcmes. — Besides  the 
ordinary  summer  -  fruiting  Bospberries, 
there  are  a  few  varieties  which  bear  their 


fruits  in  autumn.  They  are  not  exten- 
sively cultivated,  but  they  are  worthy  of  a 
place  where  space  can  be  afforded  them, 
although  the  fruit  does  not  equal  in  quality 
or  flavour  that  produced  by  the  Summer 
varieties. 

The  Autumn  Baspberriea  bear  their 
fruits  on  the  cones  of  the  ciurent  year,  as 
well  aaon  those  produced  the  year  previous. 
They  require  to  be  thinned  out  rather 
more  than  the  summer-fruiting  varieties, 
and  may  also  receive  heavier  and  more 
frequent  mulohings  of  manure  to  produce 
good  crops.  After  about  six  years  the 
plants  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  or  rather 
the  soil  no  longer  contains  sufficient  food 
(or  them.  It  is  then  necessary  to  make  a 
new  plantation  with  young  plants,  and  if 
in  a  fresh  part  of  the  garden  so  much  the 
better.  The  following  are  the  beat  kinds  of 
Antomn  Raspberries  ripe  in  October : — 

Belle  de  Fontenat/,  large,  round,  deep 
red,  good  flavour. 

OcbiberBeii, targe,  bright  red;  aheavy 
cropper,  the  spikes  of  fruit  often  being 
12-18  in.  long. 

October  Yeltota.  —  A  free-fruiting  yel- 
low  variety  with  medium-sized  fruits. 

Eaemieaof  the  Raapben;,— These  may 
be  many,  but  with  good  cultivation  and 

firoper  thinning  out  of  the  cones  to  admit 
igbt  and  air,  very  little  damage  seems  to 
be  done.  A  small  maggot  (Titita  corti- 
C«Ua)  sometimes  attacks  the  flower-buds 
and  fruits. 

Its  presence  is  detected  by  the  wither- 
ing of  the  flower-buds.  These  should  be 
squeezed  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
and  as  they  are  rendered  useless,  may  be 
picked  off  and  burned  at  onoe.  A  dust- 
ing with  lime  and  ^soot  round  the  base 
of  the  plants  in  winter  is  a  preventive 
against  the  attacks  of  the  larvs  of  beetles 
Ac.,  which  sometimes  feed  upon  the  roots. 

THE  LOGAKBERRY.  —  A  triiit 
nnder  this  name  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  during  the  past  year  or  two. 
It  is  an  American  production,  and  re- 
ceives its  name  from  Judge  Logan  of 
the  American  Bar,  who  had  grown  it  for 
some  years  in  his  garden.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  true  hybrid  between  the  Bed  Rasp- 
berry and  the  Blackberry,  not  at  all  an 
unlikely  proceeding,  considering  the  close 
relationship  of  the  two.  The '  berries  '  are 
like  large  Blackberries  and  of  a  deep  red- 
dish-maroon oolour,  ripe  early  in  July  in 
the  south,  and  in  Ai^nst  in  the  midlands 
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and  north.  They  ai-e  said  to  be  '  rioh  in 
Havour — a  mingling  of  the  BlaokbeiTy  sjid 
Raspberry,  mellowed  and  refined,'  but  the 
tew  I  tasted  certainly  did  not  give  mo  this 
iiupreseion.  The  deaoiiption,  however, 
may  have  reference  to  berries  grown  in 
America,  where  the  climate  ia  more  favour- 
able to  them  than  outh.  Oi,  the  iruite 
may  have  been  produced  by  one  of  the 
pliUitB  referred  to  by  Judge  Logan  writ- 
ing in  an  Amerioan  AgriciStoral  Bulletin 
aa  foIlowB : — '  As  I  have  before  atabed, 
the  Loganbarry  is  reproduced  from  teed, 
and  while  Buch  Beedlings  are  CBaentially 
Loganberriea,  not  one  in  a  thousand  is 
equal  to  the  original.  Such  seedlings  are 
nuik  frauds  when  sent  ont  as  the  Logan- 
berry, and  unprinoipled  nurearjnuen  have 
been  flooding  the  East  with  such  seed- 
lings, Mid  wherever  sent  the  result  has 
been  condemnation  of  the  Loganberry. 
The  bulk  of  the  fruiting  of  ^is  phint 
is  in  May,  June,  and  Julj  in  America. 


How. 


,  the  I 


considerable  importance.'  For  jams  and 
jellies  they  are  considered  to  be  UO' 
equalled. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — The  plant 
has  a  trailing  wiry  habit,  with  dark  green 
leathery  folif^c,  and  may  bo  grown  in 
waste  places  like  Blackberries  if  desired. 

The  following  particulars,  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  Lewis  Castle,  Manager 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  Fruit  Farm,  at 
Wobum,  will  give  the  leader  a  good  idea 
as  to  the  treatment  required  to  Bring  this 
plant  to  perfection  in  our  climate.  He 
says : '  My  first  experiences  with  this  Bubus 
were  rather  disappointing,  and  I  began  to 
think  that  the  prejudice  formed  agamst  it 
was  well  founded.  The  fruits  were  sparsely 
produced  and  were  Ultle  better  than 
those  of  an  ordinary  Dewberry  either  in 
size  or  flavour,  the  only  marked  character 
being  the  great  vigour  of  the  plant.  For 
twoyearsit  was  grown  with  the  long  stems 
tied  to  upright  stakes,  but  as  the  growth 
was  so  rampant  I  decided  to  try  another 
method.  Six  stout  stakes,  each  about  5  ft. 
high,  were  placed  aromid  Uie  plants  at  8  ft. 
from  the  centre,  and  the  stems  were  then 
taken  round  tlieec  in  suocesaion  in  a  spiral 
but  near  together  so  that  they  were  nearly 
in  a  horizontal  position.  The  result  of 
this  plan  was  most  satisfactory :  at  every 
node  short  flowering  laterals  were  pro- 
duced which  developed  large  handsome 
and  distinctly  flavoured  fruits.  A  similar 
result  has  followed  in  each  season  since, 


and  the  Loganberry  is  now  ccmsidered  well 
worth  the  space  it  occupies,  indeed  the 
plantatianhasbeeneztdnded-  ThefroitiDj 
stems,  which  frequently  attftin  the  lesgth 
of  12-16  fr-,  are  cut  away  at  the  end  of  IIm 
season  and  the  current  year's  srowtlu  m 
trained  in  their  places,  much  the  same  u 
with  Baspberries,  a  liberal  dreeaing  of  old 
manure  is  applied  over  the  roots  at  the 
same  time,  and  with  a  little  thinning  oat 
where  the  growths  ore  too  thick,  ca 
shortening  if  the  wood  is  immature  and 
not  likely  to  bear  fruit,  Lttla  attention  ia 
required.  The  plant  ia  readily  increased 
by  division  oi  the  roots,  or  if  the  aienulis 
on  the  ground  they  root  at  the  tips  aad 
produce  strong  yonng  plants  ti»  same 
season.' 

THE  STRAWBERRY-RASP- 
BERRY.—This  peculiarity  comes  from 
Japan,  and  is  reputed  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  the  Strawbeirj  and  Baspbenj. 
Most  people  are  sceptical  on  this  point, 
as  there  seems  to  be  little  Kkeneu  to 
either  of  the  reputed  parents.  The  plasl 
is  quite  hardy,  with  pale  green  leaves, 
snow-white  anddelioatelyfrograntflowen, 
which  give  place  to  large  roundish  benira, 
bt^er  than  large  Blackberries. 

THE  BLACK  RASPBERRY— ^Riis 
is  a  kind  of  large  Blackberry  of  American 
origin,  with  targe  Blackberry- like  frnila 
whinh  ripen  about  the  middle  of  JulV' 
The  variety  known  as  the  '  Cuiuberi*iiJ 
Black  Cap '  is  said  to  be  very  bard;  in 
our  climate  and  produces  large  crop  of 
eicellent  fruit  suitable  either  for  deBsert 
or  cooking,  The  flavour  is  exactly  Uk^ 
our  ardinaiy  Blackberry.  ^ 

THE  STRAWBERRY  (Praouiu.)- 
This  is  the  last  of  the  Bosaoeona  fmiti 
described  in  this  work,  and  differs  fnwi 
the  others  in  being  a  herb  and  not  a  irw 
or  ahrub.  Although  the  edible  portiui  of 
a  Strawberry  ia  usually  regarded  as  its 
fruit,  it  is  in  reality  but  the  enlaigsd 
receptacle  which  haa  been  rendued 
particularly  succulent  and  deheiaaily 
flavoured  by  cultivation.  The  real  fmitj 
of  the  Strawberry  are  the  small  seed-Uka 
bodies  called  achenes,  dotted  qurally  all 
over  the  surfaee  of  the  fleshy  receplwls. 
When  Strawberries  are  raised  from  seeds, 
it  is  these  '  achenes,'  which  contaia  tl» 
true  seeds,  that  must  be  sown.  It  maf 
also  be  pointed  out  that  the  StrawbNiy 
is  not  a  tme  berry— the  real  beny  being 
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a  pulp;  or  juiey  Imit  enclosed  in  whioh 
ore  Heveml  seeds,  as  in  the  Gooseberry  anil 
Currant,  but  not  the  Baspberry,  Blaok- 
berry,  or  Uulberry.  For  ordinary  pur- 
potea,  however,  it  ii  generally  found  very 
ooovenient  to  refer  loosely  to  the  Straw- 
berry both  as  a  '  fruit '  and  a  '  berry.' 

SoiL — A  rich  moigt  and  fairly  hBa\-y 
loam,  Buoh  aa  would  suit  Boaea,  is  the 
best  all-round  soil  for  Strawberries.  Any- 
thing approaching  a  light  gravelly  sballow 
soil  is  uaeleu,  bnt  where  luoh  oiiBts  it 
may  be  improvod  by  the  addition  of 
olayey  Kiil,  and  plenty  of  eow  or  stable 
manure.  The  soil  must  be  welt  prepared 
by  good  digging  or  even  trenching,  at  the 
name  time  incorporating  with  it  a  quan- 
tity of  well-rotted  manure,  old  leaf  soil 
Sk.  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrows  in  good 
soil,  or  rather  fresh  manure  in  poor  soil. 
Where  the  land  is  always  in  good  culti- 


fairly  mout  and  inclining  rather  to  the 
heavy  side,  it  is  also  essential  that  waiter 
Hhoald  pass  away  freely  and  not  lie  in 
stagnant  pools  beneath  or  on  the  surface. 
The  addition  of  a  little  river  sand  to  a 
too  hpnvy  soil  will  improve  its  drainage  a 
good  deal.  The  subsoi!  should  also  be 
well  broken  up  when  digging  or  trenching. 
These  operations  may  te  performed  in 
tile  Hummer  time,  June  or  July,  say  after 
a  crop  of  early  Potatoes  or  green  stuff  has 
bocn  cleared  away,  and  the  soil  will  then 
be  in  a  good  condition  tor  planting  later 

Tine  of  PUnting.— It  is  a  mistake  to 
plant  Strawberries  too  late  in  the  season, 
aa  neither  the  roots  nor  plant*  can  become 
sufficiently  well  established  before  the 
cold,  wet,  and  frosty  weather ;  henoe  they 
suffer  a  good  deal,  even  if  they  are  not 
altogether  killed.  From  the  middle  of 
August  to  the  end  of  September  is  about 
the  beet  period  for  planting  Strawberries 
e^ccially  in  dull  showery  weather.  The 
young  plants  or  '  runners '  should  be  well 
rooted,  and  may  be  placed  about  18  in. 
apart  hoax  each  other,  while  a  distance  of 
'2  ft.  between  the  rows  will  not  be  too 
much.  It  will  admit  of  more  easy  mulch- 
ing later  on,  and  also  allows  greater  free- 
dominpicking  thefruit.  Sometimes  a  erop 
of  green  stuff  can  be  taken  off  the  land  in 
between  the  rows  before  the  Strawberries 
require  mulching  and  picking. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  plant  too 
deeply.    The  fibrous  roots  require  to  be 


spread  out  carefully,  but  the  crown  or 
centre  of  the  plant  must  not  be  in  any 
way  covered  with  the  aoil.  After  plant- 
ing the  soil    should  be  firmly  trodden 


round  each  plant.     Neglect  of  this  pre- 

bad 

crops. 


caution  often   results   in   &ulure   i 


PropagatHHi.  —  The  commonest  way 
of  multiplying  Strawberry  plants  is  by 
means  of  the  creeping  cord-like  shoots 
known  as  '  runners '  that  root  at  the  tip 
and  produce  young  plants  therefrom. 
Indeed,  with  choice  and  highly  flavoured 
varieties  this  is  not  only  the  easiest  but 
theljest  way,  ss  the  variety  is  then  kept 
true.  These  runners  are  usually  produced 
freely  in  summer.  When  full  grown  they 
may  be  pegged  down  or '  layered '  to  the 
ground  at  the  tips  where  they  lie,  or  into 
small  pots  about  B  in.  wide  at  the  top. 
The  latter  it  on  the  whole  the  better 
method,  as  the  young  plants  when  well 
rooted  are  more  easily  detached  from  the 
parent  plant  and  removed  to  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  to  be  planted.  Roots 
also  suffer  little  injury  when  transferred 
from  pots  to  the  ground,  whereas  the 
runners  layered  in  the  soil  are  more 
or  less  injured  at  the  roots  when  lifted. 
More  attention,  however,  must  be  ^ven 
to  the  plants  in  pots  in  regard  to  water- 
ing, until  the  time  for  planting  them  oat 
has  arriied.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
place  the  rooted  runners  in  pots  (when 


the  shade  of  a  north  wall  for  a  week  or 
two,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  become 
thoroughly  established  before  planting 
out  as  mentioned  above. 

Where  there  are  frames  in  a  garden, 
a  good  way  to  obtain  a  crop  of  Straw- 
berries to  follow  those  forced  in  green- 
houses, and  to  fruit  before  those  in  the 
open  air,  is  to  take  the  runners  a  little 
earlier  than  usual,  and  plant  out  as 
adWsed  above  when  well  rooted.  They 
may  be  left  in  the  open  border  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  months,  but  in 
March  they  may  be  carefully  lifted  with 
a  good  baU  of  soil  and  planted  in  the  cold 
frames.  The  plants  should  be  kept  close 
for  a  week  or  so,  but  cold  draughts 
should  always  be  avoided. 

Besides  itumers,  Strawberries  may 
also  be  increased  by  division  of  the 
'  stoola '  or  rootstocks,  but  this  method 
although  easy  is  not  to  be  rsoommended, 
as  plants  thus  produced  u 


vigour  and  fruitfulness  of  r 


New 


AtL 
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varietiee  &re  raieed.  bora  seede.  The 
l&ttet  Bfe  saved  from  the  ohoicest 
varietieB,  the  flowere  of  which  have  as  a 
rule  been  fertilised  with  pollen  from 
equaUy  fine  varieties  having  some  distinct 
and  desirable  peculiarity  not  present  in 
the  others.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  aa 
soon  ss  ripe  or  in  spring,  in  prepared  beds 
of  Light  loamy  soil  in  warm  parts  of  the 
garden,  but  where  hotbeds  and  oold 
frames  exist  it  is  better  to  sow  under  their 
protection  either  in  small  beds  or  in  boxes 
or  pans  Ae.  The  young  plants  will  re- 
goire  ptioking  out  and  transplanting  in 
due  oourse,butwillnotbearfi:^t  properly 
for  two  or  three  seasons. 

'What  are  known  as  Alpme  Straw- 
berries are  usually  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  spring  every  year  in  the  way 
mentioned.  "When  brought  on  in  gentle 
heat,  the  plants  ore  transferred  to  the 
open  ground  in  favourable  weather  about 
the  end  of  Hay.  After  the  second  season 
they  are  practically  useless  and  may  bo 
thrown  away,  the  stock  in  the  meantime 
being  kept  up  by  the  annual  sowing  of 
seeds.  The 'Perpetual '  Strawberries  re- 
ferred to  below  ore  varieties  of  the  Alpine 
Strawberry,  and  are  now  reoeiving  much 
attention  from  good  growers. 

General  Cultiration.  —  Except  when 
new  plants  are  required  all  runners  should 
be  cut  oS  as  soon  as  they  appear,  as  they 
weaken  the  main  plant.  The  soil  near 
rows  of  Strawberries  should  never  be  dug, 
as  the  roots  would  not  only  bo  much 
injured  by  the  proccBs,  but,  as  stated 
above,  they  like  the  soil  around  them  to 
be  very  firm.  When  growth  has  well 
started  in  spring,  a  mulching  of  well- 
rotted  manure  or  the  remains  of  old 
mushroom  beds  may  be  given.  Over  this 
mulching,  which  is  very  valuable  in  hot 
seasons,  a  covering  of  clean  straw  or  litter 
may  be  placed  as  the  flower -buds  are 
about  to  open.  This  will  keep  the  fruits 
clean  while  ripening,  and  prevent  mud- 
splashes  by  heavy  rains.  Weeds  also 
are  prevented  from  growing  by  this 
means. 

Plants  two  to  three  years  old  produce 
the  best  and  heaviest  crops  of  fruit,  and 
after  the  third,  or  not  later  than  the 
fourth  year,  they  should  be  thrown  away. 
In  the  meantime  in  another  port  of  the, 
garden  a  new  Strawberry  bed  of  young 
plants  should  have  been  arrai^d.  Fonr 
years  is  quite  long  enough  to  grow  Straw- 
berries on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  even 


with  plenty  of  manure.    (See  BolatioD  of 
Crops,  p.  1104.) 

S^wbenies  in  Pots.  —  Where  sold 
frames  and  hoUwds  exist,  Sbawhenies 
may  be  obtained  in  fruit  earlier  under 
these  structures  than  in  the  open  ur. 
Having  obtained  new  strong  wsU-rooifd 
plants  by  layering  as  desoribed  above, 
they  should  be  placed  in  well-dnined 
pots  5-6  in.  across,  and  usually  in  i 
rich  GbrouB  loam.  The  soil  sboold  br 
very  firmly  packed  round  the  roots,  and 
thoroughly  soaked  afterwards.  For  a 
few  days,  until  the  plants  have  recovend 
from  the  disturbance,  they  shonld  be 
stood  in  a  shaded  spot,  but  sAenvudf 
they  cannot  have  too  much  sun  and  ur 
to  develop  and  ripen  their  growth.  Tfae 
greatest  attention  must  be  given  to 
watering,  iakii^  oare  that  the  |daDU 
never  become  very  dry  or  the  young  rooK 
will  be  shrivelled  up.  On  the  approtcli 
of  cold  frosty  weather  the  plants  may  be 
renjoved  to  the  cold  frames;  plunge  the 
pots  up  to  the  rims  in  ashea  or  soil.  Tbc^r 
should  be  quite  near  the  glass,  snl 
always  have  as  much  light  and  &ir  u 
possible,  except  on  very  cold  days,  vbep 
the  tights  ore  best  kept  closed.  Ai 
any  convenient  time  after  Deeembci'  I 
the  plants  may  be  removed  to  the  forcing 
house  where  they  are  to  ripen.  A 
temperature  of  45^^-50'  F.  during  the  di.v 
will  suit  the  plants  perfectly  at  6iaL 
Watering  and  ventilation  should  ilvayi 
be  carefully  attended  to,  and  a  syringing 
under  and  over  the  fohage  will  b«  Teiy 
beneficial  and  check  the  attacks  of  &ti 
Spider.  As  the  flower  trusses  begin  lo 
show,  the  temperature  may  be  inere»»d 
to  about  SS",  and  syringing  should  be  db- 
continued  after  the  blooms  open,althoo0> 
the  atmosphere  may  be  kept  in  a  biny 
moist  condition  by  watering  the  soi'i 
boards,  or  shelves  around  the  plwW. 
Care,  however,  must  be  token  that  on 
cold  or  dnll  wet  days  too  much  moistun 
does  not  exist,  as  at  this  season  Stisw* 
berries  ore  very  liable  to  be  attacked  l? 
mildew,  which  completely  apoils  the^ 
pearance  of  the  fruits.  When  the  hniit 
have  set  well,  only  the  finest  ahoold  Iw 
retained  for  ripening,  all  the  small  >oi 
worthless  ones  being  removed  from  esoh 
trass.  To  assist  the  plants  at  thi4  stige, 
a  little  liquid  manure  may  be  given  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  until  the  fnuU 
begin  to  oolour.  Then  pure  water  is  bMl, 
and  the  pliuitB  should  be  plaoed  in  a  drier 
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and  more  ai>^  pUee  if  poaaible,  with 
plenty  of  snnligbt  to  bring  the  frait  to 
maturity. 

Where  grerahouses  and  oonservahirieB 
eiiattbere  IS  Tei7  little  difficulty  in  obtain- 


firait  at  the  some  period.  This  may  be 
arranged  by  taking  a  few  from  the  oold 
frame  to  tha  aomewhat  warmer  tem^ra- 
tore  at  iuterrala  of  a  week  or  a  fortnight, 
as  reqmred. 

Aner  fruitiog,  the  plants  may  be 
transplanted  in  the  open  groood  at  the 
end  of  May  or  begimiing  of  June,  in 
warm  sheltered  spots,  and  if  they  have 
not  been  allowed  to  boar  too  heavily,  will 
-very  likely  produce  a  aeeond  crop  of  fruit 
in  aatonm  m  the  open  air  if  the  season 
has  been  at  all  a  good  one.  To  increase 
the  chance  of  obtaining  a  second  crop  of 
fruit,  it  is  safer  to  grow  the  plants  in 
frames  in'  good  soil,  as  they  can  then  be 
protected  in  antomn  in  the  event  of  bad 
weather. 

Enemiea. — Outdoor  Strawberries  are 
eometimes  preyed  upon  by  caterpillars, 
sings,  snails,  and  the  larvee  of  a  little 
beetle  called  Otiorhynthiti  ttiUatut. 
Picking  by  hand  and  destroying  nnder 
foot  will  pat  an  end  to  the  larger 
maraudoTB,  and  a  dreeaing  of  soot  and 
lime  in  winter  or  early  spring  on  the  soil 
round  the  plants  will  also  be  a  great 
preventive  against  most  of  them,  large 
and  small.  Mice  often  disfigure  the  fruit 
by  eating  the  seeds,  and  must  be  diligently 
trapped  nntil  they  are  exterminated. 

VAKIITUS  OF  STKAWSBSKT  To  oaOW 
There  are  about  900  varieties  of  Straw- 
berries, which  have  been  described  at  one 
time  or  another,  but  many — perhaps  the 
^reat  majority — exist  no  longer,  except 
m  name.  The  following  varieties  will  ba 
fbnnd  the  most  serviceable  for  outdoor 
cultivation,  but  will  also  stand  forcing 
'  well.  They  have  been  arranged  as  nearly' 
as  possible  in  the  order  of  ripening. 

It  most  not  be  taken  for  granted, 
however,  that  they  will  succeed  equally 
well  in  bJI  parts  of  the  coontry,  and  it  is 
not  unusual  to  hear  glowing  accounts 
and  exactly  the  reverse  from  gardeners 
who  grow  the  same  variety,  and  who 
perhaps  obtained   their   plants  frum  the 

Royal  SoT«r«i^— This  is  a  very 
early  vigorous  vanet;  with  very  large 


eonioal  fruits  of  delioioua  flavour.    It  is 

comparatively  new,  but  has  already  fonnd 
its  way  into  almost  every  garden,  both 
for  outdoor  and  indoor  cultivation.  It 
bears  abundantly,  but  in  some  soils  lacks 
flavour. 

Keen'a  Seedling;. — This  variety  was 
raised  in  Isleworth  as  long  ago  as  1B90, 
and  still  retains  its  hold  upon  gardeners. 
It  has  large  deep  crimson  fruits,  with  a  , 
brisk  and  agreeable  flavour. 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  — An  excellent 
Strawberry  for  the  open  air  and  also  for 
forcing.  The  fruit  is  large  and  handsome, 
solid,  and  highly  flavoured. 

Dr.  Hog;g;, — This  is  an  excellent  and 
good  all-round  Strawberry  wi^  very 
large  fruits,  rich  and  highly  flavoured. 

La  Grosse  Sucrfe.— This  is  an  ex- 
cellent and  highly  flavoured  variety,  and 
well  adapted  for  forcing.  The  fruit  is 
large,  deep  glossy  red. 

Vicomtesse  Hbicart  de  Thttry. — This 
is  a  grand  Strawberry,  although  not  of 
the  largest  size,  conical,  bright  red,  with 
a  brisk  rich  flavour.  It  bears  abnn. 
dantly,  and  is  very  hardy  as  well  aa  good 
for  forcing. 

President,  —  An  excellent  open  air 
Strawberry,  large,  deep  crimson,  with  a 
firm  flesh  and  high  flavour.  Also  good 
fbr  forcing. 

Waterloo. — This  is  a  very  highly 
flavoured  late  Strawberry,  although  its 
peculiar  deep  purplish-crimson  oolour 
when  fully  ripe  is  not  very  attractive. 

latest  of  AIL— This  is  a  new  lat-e 
Strawberry  with  large  fruits  of  a  rich  and 
pleasant  flavour.  In  some  poor  soils  it  is 
apt  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  ripen. 

The  above  varieties  will  give  a  good 
succession  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest. 
Where  space  for  other  varieties  exists,  the 
following  sorts  arranged  in  the  order  of 

3'  pening  may  also  be  grown  if  desired  : 
ing  of  the  Earliet,  Auguite  Nicaiie, 
Lord  Siiffiefd,  GTmlon  Park,  BritUh 
Quern,  Noble,  a  fine-flavoured  and  good 
aU.round  Strawberry  in  some  localities, 
and  Elton,  the  latter  being  particularly 
suitable  for  preserving.  Oaribatdi  is  still 
a  great  favourite  in  the  North. 

PERPETUAL  STRAWBERRIES 

Within  the  past  two  or  three  years 
great  attention  has  been  called  to  some 
varieties  of  the  Alpine  Strawberry  which 
promise  to  extend  the  Strawberry  season 
from  early  summer  to  late  autumn.  The 
4i3 
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vatiBW  best  known  at  present  is  SI. 
Jotaph,  bat  whnt  appears  to  be  an  equally 
good  one  is  that  called  3t.  Anthontf  of 
Padua.  They  ai'e  both  of  French  origin, 
and  worth  growing  in  &11  gardens 

Culture  and  Propagation.  —  Per- 
petual Strawberries  may  be  grown  in 
the  same  soil  and  situation  as  the  other 
varieties,  but  they  prefer  a  light  moist 
loam,  and  a  partially  shaded  place.  They 
are,  however,  not  increased  by  runners, 
although  they  produoa  many.  When  these 
appear  they  should  always  bo  severed 
from  the  plants,  as  they  are  only  a  strain 
and  an  obstacle  to  fruiting. 

Beads  may  be  sown  during  April  in  a 
oold  Irame.  and  also  out  of  doors  in  Hay 
in  prepared  beds.  To  obtain  good  sturdy 
plsiita,  the  seedlings  should  be  trans- 
planted  from  the  seed  bed  once  or  twioe 
onring  the  year  in  showery  weather. 
Ahont  the  end  of  September  or  during 
October,  aooording  to  the  weather,  the 
plants  are  finally  transplantei^  about  18 
ia>  apart  to  the  gronnd  in  which  they  are 
to  fruit  the  following  year.  The  fii-st 
crops  of  fruit  will  appear  in  June,  about 
the  aame  time  as  the  ordinary  early  kinds, 
but  they  continue  to  flower  and  fruit 
without  intermission  up  to  the  middle  of 
October  in  good  seasons.  To  make  them 
last  even  longer  than  this,  the  plants  may 
be  covered  with  lights  if  there  is  a 
prospect  of  obtaining  more  fruit.  After 
the  fruiting  period  is  over  the  plants  may 
either  be  ptdled  up  and  thrown  away  or 
kept  on  until  the  following  season  to  pro- 
duce an  early  crop.  In  any  case  seed 
should  be  so^ti  every  spring  as  stated 
above,  so  that  a  new  plantation  is  mode 
every  autumu.  Jiy  retaining  the  fruiting 
plants  of  the  previous  year  for  the  first 
crop  the  following  year,  the  first  flower 
trusses  may  be  pinched  out  of  the  plants 
put  out  the  previons  autumn.  In  this 
way  the  late  summer  and  autumn  crops 
will  be  heavier  and  finer. 


THE  GOOSEBERRY  (BiBBa  Gr03- 

stnutKlA).  —  The  Gooseberry  belongs  to 
the  genus  Ribes,  the  characters  of  which 
are  given  at  p.  486,  It  is  indigenous  to 
England  and  the  temperate  parts  of 
Kurope  and  Asia,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  hardiest  of  all  our  cultivated  fruits. 

A  few  years  ago  a  so-called  '  spineless ' 
or  thomlcsa  Gooseberry  raised  in  France 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  not 
unnaturally,  as  the  gathering  of  berries 


usually  mokes  one  thoroughly  aoqnainted 
with  the  numerous  sharp  spines.  Iliere 
are  generally  1-8  of  these  jutting  am 
like  bayonets  beneath  each  bud  on  the 
branches.  The  fruit  of  the  spineless 
Gooseberry,  however,  posaeased  no  par- 
ticular merit,  and  the  plants  onfoito- 
nately  developed  spines  in  due  ooane. 
They  were  supposed  to  have  been  or£- 
nary  Oooseberries  grafted  on  stocks  of 
the  Currant. 

SoiL— The  Gooseberry  flonriahes  in 
ordinary  good  garden  soil  which  is  weH 
drained  and  neither  too  light  nor  too 
heavy  in  texture.  In  tact  a  good  Bssp- 
berry  soil  will  also  suit  Gooseberries  and 
Currants. 

The  Gooseberry  succeeda  better  in  the 
cooler  and  moister  climate  of  the  nonli 
of  England  and  Scotland  than  it  does  in 
the  warmer  and  drier  parts  of  the  smilb 
of  England.  It  is  therefore  desirable,  in 
selecting  a  position  tor  Oooseberriee  in  the 
south  of  England,  to  find  a  rather  cool, 
moLst,  and  partially  shaded  one,  such  m 
between  rows  of  fruit  trees  that  are  nM 
too  close  together.  In  the  amtb  of 
England  and  Scotland  the  buahetmaybe 
planted  in  the  open  sunshine,  while  in 
Ireland,  which  is  on  the  whole  more  mmsl 
than  England  and  not  so  cold  as  Scotlind, 
the  cultivator  must  likewise  seek  a  favour- 
able situation,  and  one  facing  north  wonM 
be  useful. 

Planting. — The  period  of  plnoliog  1" 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  eoJ 
of  November,  as  for  Raspberries.  Tte 
bushes  should  be  at  least  6-JB  ft.  apart,  mil 
on  no  account  should  they  be  planted  u» 
deeply,  as  this  causes  the  developmeut  ol 
suckers  fi'om  the  base  of  the  stems  (<» 
article  on  Planting  Fruit  Treee,  p.  1088), 

The  soil  should  always  be  well  f- 
pared  and  dug  a  few  weeks  before  jrfsni- 
ing,  and  may  receive  a  more  or  1*»* 
heavy  dressing  of  well-rotted  maaure  m- 
cording  1o  its  condition. 

Prunii^.  —  Established  bushes  onlv 
require  to  have  their  main  or  lesdiM 
branches  shortened  back  to  abMil  G 
inches,  more  or  less,  according  to  ^»'- 
ther  the  bush  is  required  to  iawesi* 
in  size  or  not ;  and  the  side  shoots  nrt 
back  to  two  pr  three  buds.  This  (men- 
tion is  best  done  in  winter.  In  eari* 
summer,  however,  say  early  in  Jui*  " 
time  can  be  spared,  it  is  a  good  pla>>  *" 
remove  all  side  shoots,  buds  *o.  Iht4  arc 
not  teqoired.     If  thaae  ai*  JJowed  I" 
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remain,  (hey  not  only  choke  up  th«  centre 
of  the  bush,  eloppmg  six  siid  light  and 
preventinB  ripening  of  the  wood,  but  they 
ako  BbsorD  &  good  deal  of  sap  that  would 
be  useful  to  the  main  ahoota  for  swelling 
the  fruit-buda  for  the  following  Beaaon. 
Attention  to  thia  little  detail  of  aummer 
pnmiDg  will  be  aa  beaeScial  to  Qoose- 
beniee  aa  to  Applea,  Pears  &c.  The 
illuotnUion,  fig.  160,  ahowa  a  branch  of 
the  Ooosebeny.  Th«  portion  marked  & 
shows  tho  young  growth  with  wood- 
bnda  at  w ;  while  at  u  the  flower-buds  are 
-shown  at/. 

Uulchiiig^.  — When 
the  fniilB  are  well  aet 
in  spring,  a  good  layer 
of  litter  or  manure 
may  be  placed  round 
the  pWts.  Thia 
mulching  will  inoreaae 
the  size  and  flavour 
of  the  tniita,  keep 
down  weede,  and  pre- 
vent undue  evapora- 
tion from  the  soil 
during  the  hot 
'  weather.  In  winter 
the  remains  of  it  may 
be  forked  into  the  son 
after  the  bushes  are 
pruned  and  tidied  up 
for       the        following 

Propsffation.— - 
Qooaeberriea  are  best 
inoreaaed  by  means  of 
euttings,  but  may  alao 
be  increased  by  seeds 
when  new  varieties 
are  deaired,  by  layers, 
and  by  auokera.  As 
the  last  three  methods  are  rarely 
practised,  it  is  only  necesaary  to  refer 
here  to  enttinga.  These  ahould  be  not 
less  nor  more  than  12-lS  in.  long,  and 
ahoold  consist  of  stout  well-ripened  ^oots 
sa  strught  aa  possible-  AU  the  buds, 
exeept  three  or  four  good  ones  on  the 
upper  half  of  the  cutting,  should  be  tubbed 
off  with  the  finger  and  thumb  or  a  sharp 
knife.  From  wie  time  the  leaves  drop 
until  the  end  of  November  ia  the  beat 
period  for  inserting  Oooseberry  cuttings. 
They  should  be  jput  about  8  or  4  in.  deep 
into  a  fairly  Ught  rieh  loamy  soil,  and 
about  0  in-  apart  each  way.  The  soil 
should  be  packed  round  them  firmly, 
and  they  inquire  little  attention  beyond 


keeping  the  weeds  down,  until  the  follow- 
ing autumn.  Then  they  may  be  trans- 
planted if  they  have  made  good  growth, 
or  if  not  too  close  together  may  be 
allowed  to  renuun  where  they  are  for 
another  year.  They  should,  however,  be 
transplanted  at  least  once  before  they  are 
finally  moved  to  their  permanent  quarters, 
as  this  induoea  a  good  fibrous  root  aystem. 
As  a  rule,  the  fourth  year,  but  sometimes 
the  third,  according  to  vigour  and  the 
variety,  the  planta  from  cuttinga  are 
ahifted  for  the  laat  time. 

The  priming  of  young  plants  itoat 
cuttinga  is  a  rather  important  operation, 
and  should  not  be  neglected,  aa  the  ahape 
and  uaefulness  of  the  future  buah  depend 
upon  it.  When  the  three  or  four  buds  left 
on  the  cutting  develop  they  eaoh  make 
growths  a  foot  or  more  long  the  first 
Beaaon.  These  growths  in  winter  must 
each  be  out  back  to  three  or  four  bnds,  and 
the  foot  or  eo  of  stem  below  them  should 
also  be  kept  quite  clear  of  buda  ca 
growths,  so  that  it  will  make  a  strong  lag 
upon  which  the  bush  will  ultimately 
stand,  and  keep  its  branches  and  fruits 
out  of  the  soil.  The  second  season  the 
buds  of  the  shortened  shoots  will  each 
make  ftrowthe,  ajid  in  winter  these  are  cut 
back  to  three  or  four  buds  in  the  same  way. 
There  will  thus  be  12  to  16  m&in  shoots 
forming  the  framework  of  the  bush  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  year.  The  buds 
on  eaoh  of  them  wiU  push  forth  growths 
during  the  season,  but  at  pruning  it  is 
not  necesaary  to  out  theui  back  so  severely 
as  on  the  two  previous  oocasiona.  About 
0-12  in.  of  each  may  be  left,  and  so  on 
each  year  untU  the  bush  has  reached  the 
required  dimensions,  when  the  ordinaiy 
pruning  operations  described  above  for 
established  plants  become  the  general 
practice. 

Training'  Gooseberiie*.  —  Although 
usually  grown  in  bush  form,  Q-ooseberries 
are  amenable  to  training  against  walls 
and  trellises  much  in  the  same  way  aa 
Apples,  Pears  io.  Of  late  years  they 
have  been  grown  suocessfuUy  in  pots  in 
many  places  where  orchard  nouses  exist 
for  the  early  production  of  other  fruits, 
like  Apples,  Fears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  the  culture  of 
which  in  pots  is  becoming  every  year 
more  popular  (see  p.  1040). 

In  warm  localities  Ooosebernes  may 
be  tnuned  against  a  north  wall  with 
excellent  resmts.    The  fruits  ripen  later 
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bat  have  the  advantage  of  lasting  longer. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  Qoose- 
berries  grown  in  this  wa;,  with  a 
similar  aspect,  and  kept  shaded  with 
mats  or  canvas  after  ripening,  may  often 
be  kept  in  excellent  condition  as  late  as 
August  and  September.  'When  gromi  as 
eapatiers  or  upright  cordons  the  side 
shoots  must  be  pruned  back  to  two  or 
three  bods. 

InMCts  &C.— The  caterpillars  of  the 
well-known  Gooseberry  or  Magpie  Moth 
(^AroziM  groaralariata)  often  do  a  good 
deal  of  damage  by  eating  the  leaves,  and 
after  three  or  four  weeks'  marauding  drop 
to  the  ground  beneath,  where  they  remain 
in  a  chrysaliB  state  until  the  following 
spring.  These  pests  may  be  checked  by 
hand  •  picking  and  foot  •  crunohing,  or 
better  still  by  dusting  the  bushes  early  in 
the  morning,  when  t£e  dew  is  still  on  the 
foliage,  with  a  miituro  of  lime  and  soot. 
This  is  not  ornamental,  but  very  effective, 
and  should  be  repeated  when  the  pests 
are  in  strong  force.  A  syringing  with 
clean  water  or  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain 
will  Boon  restore  the  bushes  to  their 
normal  appearance. 

The  reddiah-brown  appearance  of 
Gooseberry  leaves  is  caused  by  the  Goose- 
berry Mite  {Bryobia  pretiota),  which  is 
very  small  and  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
Spraying  the  bushes  with  a  hot  solution 
of  soft  soap,  quassia,  tobacco  water  &c.,  as 
recommended  for  Plums  {p.  1071),  will  be 
useful,  care  being  taken  to  wet  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves,  as  it  is  there  the 
pests  chiefly  oongregate. 

VaKHTIBS   of  GOOBBBBBKIBH 

About  600  di^rent  varieties  of  Goose- 
berries have  been  deteribed,  and  a  fairly 
large  number  are  still  to  he  found  men- 
tioned in  nurserymen's  catalogues.  The 
berries  (they  are  real  berries  in  the 
botanical  sense)  vary  in  shape  from  round 
to  oblong,  oval  and  obovoid,  while  some 
are  largo  and  others  small. 

In  colour  they  are  grouped  in  four 
classes,  according  to  the  colour  of  the 
skin,  namely  red,  yellow,  green,  and 
whitish,  oEich  of  which  groups  has  hairy- 
skinned,  smooth,  or  downy  varieties. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  even  in  the 
largest  gardens  to  grow  many  varieties  of 
Gooseberries.  Only  the  best  for  flavour 
or  cooking  are  worth  growing,  although 
some  like  to  have  large-fruited  varieties 
(some  of  which  weigh  from  80  to  86  dwts.) 


that  look  very  well  at  eihibitions,  bat  are 
of  no  partici^ar  value  for  either  deaaert, 
cooking,  or  preserving,  and  it  is  therefore 
difficult  to  understand  why  time,  money, 
and  labour  are  spent  in  their  cultivation. 

The  following  list  of  first-class  useful 
varieties  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  ex- 
haustive one,  and  perhaps  another  equally 
as  good  could  be  made  out.  The  varieties 
mentioned,  however,  have  received  recog- 
nition by  extensive  cultivation  in  some  of 
the  best  gardens  in  the  kingdom,  and  are 
therefore  worthy  of  attention. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  all  Gooee- 
b«rries  in  a  green  state  fure  useful  for 
cooking  purposes,  but  those  marked  with 
an  asterisk  *  are  more  aa  than  othen. 
Where  large  and  fine  ripe  fmits  lor 
dessert  are  required,  it  will  greatly  benefit 
the  bushes  to  pick  or  th'n  out  most  of  the 
fruits  in  a  green  state,  leaving  only  the 
finest  berries  to  ripen.  Of  conrss  the 
green  young  fruits  are  useful  for  tarts  4e- 
and  need  not  be  wasted. 

Bed-»kinned  Gooteberriei 
*   Crown  Bob. — Fruit  large  nnmdish 

oblong,  hairy,  good  flavour,  heavy  cropper. 

Dan's  Mistake,  ■ —  Fruit  very  large, 
hairy,  good  flavour.  A  good  market 
garden  variety,  and  also  for  eihihition. 

Ironmonger. — Fruit  small,  hairy,  good 
flavour. 

R«d  Champagne.  ~  Fruit  emsll, 
roundish  oblong,  hairy,  superior  in  flsTonr 
to  Ironmonger.  The  bush  bean  sban- 
dantly. 

R«d  WMtinctoD.  —  An  exoellent 
Gooseberry,  roundish  oblong,  haitj,  late, 
hangs  well  in  autumn. 

Other  good  red  varieties  are  lyr.  Hogg, 
Keen' a  Seedling,  *  Lancashire  Lad, 
Lion's  Provider,  '  Riflmnan,  Eovgk 
Bed,  *  Whinhain'M  IndKairy,  and  ffV(- 
vioVt  Early  Bed. 

Yellow-skinned  Qootd>»rrie* 


Early  Sulphnr  (or  Gdden  D«q>),— 
Fruit  pale  yellow,  large,  smooth,  earij; 
fine  fiavonr. 

Leader.  —  Fruit  greenish  -  yellow, 
medium,  smooth,  rich  flavour;  early. 

Yellow  Champagne.— One  of  the  bwt 
yellow  varieties.    Fruit  small,  hairy,  rirb 


flavoi 


;  late. 
Other    varieties  i 


this    section   i 
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Calhwina,  Leveller,  Mount  P2«a<anf,aad 


Orten-skinned  Oooieherriet 

Keepsake.  —  Frnit  Iwge.  smooth  or 
Blight! J  hairy,  good  flavoor,  early. 

UatchleM. — Fruit  large,  good  flavour. 

Thunder.  —  Fruit  luge,  roundish, 
hairy,  eioellent  flavour,  early. 

While- tkamtd  Qooteberrie* 

Snowdrop. — Fruit  very  large,  round- 
ish, highly  flavoured.  Sldn  white  with 
broad  green  veins,  hsiry. 

White  Champagne.  —  Fruit  small, 
hairy,  sweet  and  rich  flavour. 

*  Whitennitb. — Fruit  large,  downy, 
roondish  oblong,  very  fine  flavour,  rather 
early. 

THE  CURRANT  (Bhik8  niobuk  and 
B.srBKUH). — The  Currant  iaafirst  cousin, 
80  to  speak,  of  the  Gooseberry,  and  indeed 
belongs  to  the  same  genus  (Ribct),  thecha- 
racterJBtics  of  which  are  given  at  p.  486. 

There  are  three  distinct  varieties  of 
Currant  grown  for  their  fruits,  namely, 
the  Black  Currant  {B.  nigrum),  the  Bed 
Currant  {R.  rubrum),  and  the  White 
Currant,  which  IB  a  botanical  variety  of 
the  same  species.  They  all  flourish  in  a 
good  garden  toil,  well  drained,  and  not 
too  heavy  in  texture.  In  fact,  they  may 
receive  precisely  the  same  treatment  as 
recommended  for  Gooseberries,  but  the 
soil  may  be,  if  anything,  somewhat  richer 
ikiid  heavier.  The  ground  may  be  mulched 
and  manured  in  the  same  wtty,  and  the 

Slants  may  be  grown  not  only  as  buahee, 
ut  likewise  against  walls  and  trellises. 
The  heaviest  crops,  however,  are  obtained 
from  bushes,  and  they  requite  less  atten- 
tion. The  distance  between  them  may 
be  the  same  as  Cur  Oooseberries,  and  in 
the  Bouth  of  England  they  produce  heavy 
crops  either  in  an  open  sunny  positioii.or 
partially  shaded  between  rows  of  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums.  The  best  time  fur 
planting  is  the  same  as  for  Gooseberries, 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  end  of 
November  (see  p.  1002),  and  new  plants 
may  be  raised  from  cuttings  in  exactly  the 
same  way  aa  Gooseberries  (see  p.  109S). 
The  advantage  of  having  Red  and  White 
Currant  bushes  on  a  dean  stem  about  1 
ft.  long  may  be  emphasised  here,  as  in 
the  case  of  Gooseberries,  as  the  lower 
branches  are  then  kept  free  from  the  soil 
(into   which   they  root  readily),  and  the 


fruits  are  not  n>lashed  with  mud  during 
heavv  rains.  Block  Currants  are  soarcely 
auitaole  for  growing  on  a  stem,  and  may 
he  allowed  to  develop  their  shoots  from 
the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Pruniiu;. — There  is  a  ereat  difference 
in   the  habit   of   growth  between   Black 


Currants  on  the  one  hand  and  Bed  and 
White  Currants  on  the  other,  and  it  is 
most  important  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind 
at  the  time  of  pruning.  Bed  and  White 
Currants  may  be  pruned  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  way  as  recommended 
for  Guuseberriea,  that  is,  by  shortening 
back  the  tops  of  the  main  shoota,  and 
cutting  the  side  branches  back  to  two  or 
three  buds.  Tlie  supcrflous  growths  and 
buds  may  also  be  removed  early  in 
summer  (see  Pruning  Gooseberries, 
p.  1092). 

Fig.  161  represents  a  branch  of  the 
Red  Currant,  which  shows  the  ftiiit-buds 
(f)  borne  on  the  wood,  B,  2  to  8  years 
old,  and  not  on  the  shoots  ripened  the 
previous  year  (shown  at  a),  which  is 
furnished  on)y  with  wood-buds  (w). 

Black  Currants  do  not  produce  their 
berries  in  long  drooping  racemes  chiefly 
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from  the  old  wood,  in  the  same  waj'  aa  the 
Sed  and  ^'hite  varieties,  but  m  irregQlar 
cluBtarB  on  the  new  wood  produced  the 
year  before.  The  point  therefore  to  b« 
remembered  in  pruning  Black  Currants  is 
to  out  away  the  old  wood  and  loavo  the 
young,  «B  it  ia  from  the  latter  the  fruits 
are  developed.  If  the  ahoots  are  verv 
long  they  mt,y  be  just  topped,  and  all 
intercrossing  branches  should  be  out  out. 

Fig.  162  shows  how  the  voung  wood 
of  the  Black  Currant  at  a  is  furaiahed 
with  fruit-buds,  whUe  the  older  wood 
ahown  at  b  is  withoat  &uit-bnds. 

IiuectPestaftc. — Currants,  like  Goose- 
berries, are  not  often  troubled  with  inseet 
pests  ao  loDg  as  they  are  kept  fairly  well 
cultivated.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
Black  Currant,  even  when  well  oultivated, 
is  attacked  by  a  mite  (Fhytopiui  ribi^) 
which  attacks  and  feeds  upon  the  unopened 
buda,  and  completely  deatroye  them  and 
the  prospect  of  fruit.  In  autumn  and 
winter  the  presence  of  this  mite  may  be 
detected  by  the  much  awollen  and  abuonnol 
condition  uf  the  buda.  Hand-picking  and 
immediate  burning  of  such  buds  is  the 
only  real  remedy  at  this  period,  but  where 
attacks  are  expected,  the  bushes  may 
be  sprayed  with  Paris  green  (see  p.  104T) 
in  early  summer  when  the  females  are 
depositing  their  eggs. 

In  the  case  of  caterpillars  from  the 
Gooseberry,  or  other  moths,  the  bushes 
may  be  dusted  with  lime  and  sool  early 
in  the  morning  when  the  dew  is  still  od 
them,  or  in  the  evening  after  syrinoing  the 
plants  to  wet  the  foliage,  so  that  the  lime 
and  soot  will  adhere  to  it.  Birds  destroy 
the  buds  in  spring  and  may  be  checked 
by  netting  the  buahes  with  black  cotton. 

VABIRTIEB    OP   CURRANTS    TO    BROW 

B(acfc.— The  fruita  of  the  Black 
varieties  are  mostly  used  for  cooking  and 
preserving,  being  somewhat  too  pungent 
tor  dessert.  The  best  kinds  to  grow  are 
(1)  Lee'i  Prolific,  which  usually  bears 
very  heavily,  the  berries  being  tender, 
sweet,  and  richly  flavoured ;  and  (2) 
Baldwin'*  or  Carfer't  Champion,  which 
is  almost  equally  good.  Where  another 
variety  is  required.  Black  NapUt  should 

Bed. — The  fruits  of  the  Red  varieties 
are  valuable  for  tarts  &c.  in  conjunction 
with  Raspberries,  but  may  also  be  used 
with  the  White  varieties  for  dessert. 
Perhaps  Baby  Cattle  and  Bed  Dutch  are 


the  two  vary  beat  varietiea  to  grow  fui 
flavour.  Comet,  however,  is  a  grand  Red 
Currant  which  has  appeared  within  the 
last  few  years.  The  brilliant  red  berries 
are  as  large  as  small  Cherries,  and  there 
are  often  as  many  as  26  on  a  bunch 
They  have  an  excellent  flavour.  It  is  a 
variety  worth  growing. 

WhiU  CurrofUi.  —  These  are  nied 
almost  exclusively  for  dessert,  and  ooe 
variety  called  the  WhiU  Dutch  is  quite 
enough  to  grow.  The  bunches  and  berries 
are  large  and  freely  produced,  while  the 
flavour  is  mild  and  sweet. 

THE  FIG  (Fiona  CAMOA).—Althongh 
the  Fig  tree  is  hardy  io  most  paris  of 
England  and  Ireland  and  the  south-WMl 
of  Scotland,  still  it  is  not  extensively 
grown  in  the  open  air  as  a  fruit  tree,  bni 
rather  as  an  ornament  for  covering  bare 
walls  with  its  luxuriant  lobed  and  lesth' 
ery  foliage.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Medi- 
terranean region  and  south-western  Asia 
and  under  cultivation  in  those  regitxii 
usually  produces  two  and  sometimn 
three  crops  of  fruit  in  one  yesr.  Hk 
result  of  these  we  see  chiefly  in  a  pt- 
scrved  state  in  thia  oountry. 

The  familiar  Fig  fruit  {which  is  botsni- 
cally  called  a  '  syconus ')  is  really  a  hoUow 
receptacle— somewhat  like  a  Strawben; 
would  be  turned  outside  in — nearly  closed 
at  the  top,  and  bearing  stominste  ind 
pistillate  flowers  separately  <hi  the  innei 
surface.  The  pistillate  flowwa  oettt[ij 
the  lower  portion  of  the  cavity,  and  lie 
fertilised  by  the  pollen  from  the  n^ffs 
staminate  onea.  Fertilisaticai,  however,  it 
not  essential  to  the  ripening  i^  (he  flesh; 
receptacle  which  is  eaten  as  the  Indt. 

IS  the  Fig  is  grown  in  the  opoi  sir 
in  the  British  Islands  far  its  fruit,  it  uiwt 
be  grown  in  the  wannest  and  most 
sheltered  places,  and  treated  pretty  mneh 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine  as  regards  soil  and  aapeck 
against  south  or  south-west  woUs  [k« 
p.  1084).  The  trees  ore  best  planted  sbcct 
March  and  April,  in  mild  weather,  spread- 
ing the  roots  out  carefully  as  recommendrd 
at  p.  10S2,  and  making  the  soil  very  firnt 
round  them  afterwards. 

Autumn  planting,  as  with  other  fcui' 
trees,  is  not  advisable  in  the  ease  of  ■B' 
Fig,  as  the  more  or  less  severe  wiutij 
weather  may  seriously  injure  if  not  V^ 
kill  trees  only  partly  estMtUshed. 

The  shoots  are  attached  to  the  walli 
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id  M  not  to  be  erow6edi  and  to  allow  the 
admission  of  plenty  oflight  and  UT.  Once 
eitablished  Fig 
trees  require  little 
care  beyond  outtinf; 
away  unneoeBaary 
growtha  uid  keep- 
ing the  young 
shootB  pinched  back 
to  three  or  fmir 
leaves  during  the 
BTUumeT  montha. 
The  main  leading 
emwths  nnut  not 
be  etopped  or 
ehortened  at  pra- 
I  aing  time,  as  the 
fruits  are  always 
produced  near  the 
points,  M  shown 
ill  the  drawing. 
If  this  practice  ie 
attended  to  every 
year,  there  will  be 
no  need  to  um  the 
knife,  which  as  a 
mie  does  more 
bfu^n  than  good  to 
,„    TUBrni  the  fe'uiting  proper- 

ties  of  the  Fig. 
The  young  Figs  appear  almost  with 
the  sboots  in  spring,  and  these  are  the 
frniM  that  ripen  during  the  summer  if 
not  too  much  crowded  and  shaded  by  the 
foliage.  In  the  drawing,  which  was  made 
at  Cnrittmas  time,  /  represents  the  bnd 
which  will  produce  the  first  fruit;  ?ir  the 
wood-bud  from  which  a  new  branch  wiU 
sprii^.  and  >  the  soar  left  by  the  fallen 
le«f.  Yonng  fruits  are  often  produced 
late  in  the  season,  aa  shown  in  the  sketob 
at  a,  but  as  they  have  no  possible  chance 
of  ripening  out  of  doors  in  our  climate, 
they  are  best  removed. 

Established  trees  are  benefited  greatly 
by  a  good  mnlching  of  manure  when 
carrying  a  heavy  crop,  but  otherwise  they 
require  little  or  no  etimnlant. 

Propai^on. — Figs  are  increased  by 
suckers,  layers,  cuttings,  and  seeds. 
Cuttings,  however,  are  usually  employed. 
They  consist  of  a  ripened  and  dormant 
shoot  6-9  in.  long,  each  one  placed  in  a  pot 
containing  rich  sandy  loam,  and  plunged 
in  bottom  heat  nnder  glass,  about  January 
or  February.  They  very  soon  root  and 
the  planta  may  be  grown  on  in  pots  for 
the  first  year,  placing  them  ont  of  doors 
during  the  summer  months  to  thoroughly 


ripen  the  wood  for  the  next  season.  In 
the  absence  of  beat  for  cuttings,  the 
branches   may   be   layered   out  of  doors 

during  the  summer  months,  and  the  new 
plants  detached  the  following  March  or 

April  at  planting  time.  Boot  suckers  also 
may   be  detached  and  replanted  at  this 

Varieties. -'There  are  many  named 
varieties  of  F^gs  cultivated  under  glass, 
but  only  a  few  arc  fit  for  fruit  culture  in 
the  open  air.  Broum  Turkey,  with  large 
pear-shaped  brownish -purple  fruits,  is  one 
of  the  best,  and  to  it  may  be  added  Black 
Tiehia,  While  MarieilUi  and  St.  John't. 

THE  GRAPE  VINE  (Vrrw 
VTViFERA).^The  cultivation  of  the  Grape 
Vine  (the  botanical  characters  of  which 
are  described  at  p.  807  under  VitU)  is  now 
so  generally  associated  with  greenhouses 
and  hot-water  pipes  that  many  imagine 
that  it  would  be  merely  waste  of  time 
attempting  to  secure  a  crop  of  the 
wholesome  and  luscious  fimit  in  the  open 
air  in  the  British  Islands.  It  is  of  oourse 
true  to  a  very  great  extent  that  the  finest 
(raits  can  be  obtained  from  the  Qrape 
Vine  only  when  grown  under  glass ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  very  respectable 
Grapes  with  an  excellent  flavour  can  be 
produced  in  the  milder  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  especially  during  hot 
and  sunny  seasons.  Indeed  in  many 
old  gardens  Vines  may  still  be  seen 
trained  on  walls,  the  sides  of  houses  Ac., 
and  where  the  owner  takes  an  interest 
in  their  cultivation  a  (air  amount  of 
palatable  fruit  is  secured  in  fitvonrable 
seasons.  Prom  the  time  of  the  Romans 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
oentory  the  Vine  was  rather  extensively 
grown  in  these  Islands,  especially  in  the 
south  and  west,  for  the  production  of 
wine,  and  although  our  climate  may  have 
undergone  some  changes  since  that 
period  it  is  probable  that  the  outdoor 
cultivation  of  the  Vine  has  diminished 
from  other  causes  than  that  of  climate. 

The  late  Marquis  of  Bute  in  our  own 
day  showed  that  it  is  not  impossible  to 
grow  the  Vine  in  the  open  air,  and  that  its 
culture  can  even  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
mercial success.  In  18TS  he  had  thriie 
acres  of  Vines  planted  on  his  estate  at 
Cardiff  Castle,  and  in  1S86  another  vine- 
yard of  about  11  acres  was  started  for  the 
production  of  wine,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  '  Castle  Coob.'    Bome  aeaaons 
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hvft  beeu  mora  bvontable  than  others, 
bat  m  1861  »n  exoellent  wiae,  like  a 
flrat-cl&ss  still  Cbampagne,  was  produced 
and  Bold  at  60  Hhillinpi  p«r  dozen  bottles- 
Site. — To  aeome  the  best  resnltH  Vines 
shoold  be  gtown  in  the  open  air  ia  a 
warm  Bonny  and  sheltered  position  facing 
due  south.  It  i»  eaaentiai  to  eeoure  as 
much  warmth  and  light  as  poBsiblo,  so 
that  the  BtemB  or '  cauea '  of  the  Vine  may 
be  ripened  thoroughly,  and  also  that  the 
berries  may  ripen  qniokly,  colour  well, 
and  receive  that  flavour  which  only  sun- 
h«at  can  impart. 

Soil. — The  meet  snitable  soU  for  the 
Vine  is  a  rioh  and  rather  atiffish  turfy 
loam  deeply  dug  or  trenched,  and  Testing 
if  possible  on  a  limestone  or  chalky  Bub- 
soU ;  failioR  this  a  certain  amoont  of  old 
mortar  mbbiBh  should  be  mixed  with  it. 
Good  drainage  is  essential,  otherwise 
stagnant  moisture  in  the  aoil  will  keep 
the  temperature  low  and  prevent  the 
toots  from  performing  their  proper  func- 
tions of  absorption  as  explained  at  p.  '27. 

HMinres. — It  is  a  mistake  to  give 
Vines  a  strong  and  qniok-aatinD  manure. 
Blood  is  often  recommended,  but  it 
partakes  too  much  of  a  quick  stimulant. 
Farmyard  or  stable  manure  should  also 
be  avoided,  as  it  often  generates  mildew 
and  otberfungoid diseases.  Cowmonure, 
while  excellent  for  many  plants,  seems  to 
sour  the  soil  somewhat,  and  if  given 
should  be  well  decomposed  andused  chiefly 
as  a  mulching  or  top-dressing.  The  most 
suitable  manures  for  Vines  consist  of 
bone-meal,  horn  shavings  and  other  phos- 
phatio  manures  whioh  are  chiefly  valuable 
for  producing  the  early  ripening  of  the 
fruit.  Potash  is  also  a  very  neceasary 
ntannre  for  Vines,  as  it  inoreases  the  quahty 
and  flavour  of  the  berries.  Nitrate  of 
potash  and  sulphate  of  lime  are  good  Vine 
manures,  but  like  the  others  mentioned 
they  must  be  used  carefully — about  a 
pound  of  the  various  substances  when 
mtied  together  to  the  square  yard  being 
usually  sufficient.  There  are  certain  good 
concentrated  Vine  manures  on  the  market, 
and  these  may  be  used  with  advaotage  bv 
those  who  do  not  care  to  experiment  wiui 
the  others  mentioned. 

Training;, — Vines  may  be  trained  on 
walls  or  the  gable  ends  of  houses,  either 
on  straight  single  stems  like  upri^t 
cordons,  or  they  may  be  grown  espwer 
bshion  as  represented  at  Gg.  146.  In 
the  Marquis  of  Bute's  vineyards  already 


referred  to,  they  are  grown  in  the  open 
in  rows  running  north  and  south.  The 
plants  t^eo  S  feet  apart  every  way,  and  an 
trained  to  stakes  about  4  feet  high,  the 
whole  resembling  a  Kaspberry  plantation 
as  much  as  anything  else.  Except  in  the 
mildest  parte  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  safer  U 
give  the  plants  the  protection  of  a  sonili 
wall  as  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  as  tbej 
are  then  more  likely  to  yield  the  best 
results. 

Disbuddii^  and  Pinching.  —  Euh 
stem  or  cane  should  not  be  allowed  U 
carry  too  many  trusses  of  fiowera,  otbet' 
wise  the  plant  may  eihaost  itaelf  lu  a  fine 
years.  The  side  shoots  from  the  am 
stem  should  also  be  pinched  back  to  the 
first  joint,  and  as  the  tendrils  are  nn 
required  in  a  cultivated  state  thay  mij 
be  pinched  clean  out  as  they  appeeT. 
The  flower  trusses  also  when  they  ian 
set  their  firuits  should  have  the  small 
berries  thinned  out  with  a  small  pair  d 
soisBors,  care  being  taken  to  leave  the 
whole  bnnoh  as  symmetrical  as  poaaiUe, 
after  removing  sueb  berries  as  miadtt 
with  others  or  are  not  likely  to  be  well 
situated  for  ripening  properly. 

In  favourable  seasons  Vines  sometime 
produce  a  second  crop  of  flowen  in 
autumn,  but  these  shoold  be  pindied  mu 
when  seen,  as  they  only  absorb  notuilll- 
ment  that  is  required  for  the  folloving 
year. 

Pruning.  —  A.S  a  general  role  (tali 
operation  is  best  performed  as  ooon  u  the 
leaves  have  withered  and  fallen  and  ibe 
sap  is  practically  at  a  stSLndstil).  About 
the  end  of  October  is  usually  a  good  time 
for  pruning  outdoor  Vines.  The  weskot 
best  cut  away  altogether,  while 


Propagation.  —  Vines  may  bo  pn^ 
gated  in  many  ways,  by  layers,  oQttizigh 
budding,  grafting,  inarching,  and  aeedi. 
The  easiest  method  of  incrtAsing  outdoor 
Vines  however  is  by  means  of  outtingi- 
At  the  time  of  pmning,  sound  plump  vw 
well-ripened  canes  of  the  current  yMr> 
growth  may  be  selected  and  cut  iw 
lengths  of  about  1ft  or  15  inches.  The* 
cuttings  may  be  inserted  in  the  Mil 
during  &vonAble  weather  any  time  ep  U 
February,  much  in  the  same  yi»J  ** 
cuttings  of  Ooosebcrriee  and  CtuiMt*- 
They  may  be  transplanted  the  foUosing 
year  in  autumn  to  their  permaoent  pon- 
tions,  BO  that  the  roots  may  recover  froD 
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the  shock  before  wmter.  but  attention 
shoiild  have  been  giTsn  in  the  meantime 
to  pinehing  out  the  side  shoots,  tendrils, 
ana  flower  trasses,  if  any.  Planting  mav 
also  be  done  in  spring  time  juat  as  Efrowin 
ia  abont  to  oommence.  Ah  a  rule  it  is 
not  wise  to  let  ;onng  Vines  hear  fruit  until 
aboat  the  third  or  fourth  Tear  after 
planting,  so  that  they  may  first  of  all 
devote  their  energies  to  produce  strong 
healthy  and  well-ripened  '  canes.' 

When  grown  in  hothouses  Vines  are 
increased  by  cutting  the  canes  into  piec«s 
1^  to  2  in.  long,  each  piece  having  a 
plnmp  '  eye  '  or  bud  from  which  the  new 
shoot  ia  to  spring.  The  cuttings  are 
inserted  in  rich  sond;^  soil,  singly  in  small 
pots,  and  plunged  in  a  gentle  hotbed 
about  January.  Growth  soon  begins. 
Th«  yonng  plants  are  woll  syriDged  doily 
and  the  house  is  kept  warm  and  olose. 
As  growth  advanoes  the  yonng  plants  are 
moved  into  larger  pots,  and  grown  on  as 
qniekly  as  possible  with  heat  and  mois- 
ture, great  core  being  token  to  avoid  oold 
dranghta.  The  cones  having  attained  the 
required  length  more  air  is  admitted,  but 
daUy  syringings  are  kept  ap  until  towards 
the  antnmn,  all  the  side  shoots,  Bowsr- 
clusters.  and  tendrils  having  been  pinched 
out  dnrin^  the  season  as  they  appeared. 
As  much  h^t  and  air  as  possible  are  now 
given  to  ripen  the  canes. 

Diaeosea&c.— In  cold,  wet,  and  sunless 
seasons  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine  in  the 
open  air  is  likely  to  cause  disappointment. 
Not  only  does  the  wood  remain  unripened 
but  the  berries  olso,  and  in  addition  the 
plants  are  often  attaoked  by  mildew 
{Spharotheca  pannota)  and  another 
tungns  called  Ovftum  Tuekeri,  which 
latter  gives  the  leaves  the  oppearanee  of 
having  been  riddled  with  small  shot. 
Leavee  thns  affaoted  may  be  picked  off 
and  homed  or  they  may  be  sprayed  with 
very  hot  almost  boiling  water  by  means 
of  o  very  fine  syringe.  If  the  plants  are 
in  bern,  however,  tne  syringing  is  apt— if 
not  to  do  injury — to  at  least  leave  stains 
Upon  the  berries,  that  may  be  seen  when 
ripe  and  spoil  the  *  bloom '  upon  them. 
The  dreaded  Phyllaxera  veutatrix,  which 
faas  done  ao  much  misohlof  in  Continental 
vineyards,  is  on  insect  that  hoppily  seems 
to  find  little  favour  in  our  climate, 
although  it  actually  made  its  appearonoe 
under  glass  some  few  years  ago. 

Viaea  for  the  open  air.  —  There  ore 
several    varieties    of    Orape    that    will 


snceeed  in  the  open  air  in  out  climate, 
but  those  that  have  proved  most  satis- 
faotory  »X6  Qamai/  Noir,  Chaatelag  de 
FimlmmebUwi,  Chaiielat  Ease,  Chauelat 
Vibart,  Boyat  Muacadine,  Bttehland 
Sweetwater,  Moore's  Early,  July 
Frontignam,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  a 
new  German  one  called  Seine  Olga. 
The  first  named  {Omnay  Noir)  is  the 
principal  kind  grown  on  the  Marqnis  of 
Bute's  estates,  as  the  gardener,  Mr. 
Pettigrew,  fonnd  it  to  flourish  better  than 
the  others.  It  has,  be  says,  a  strong 
oonstitution,  is  a  free  grower,  produces 
frnit  in  great  abnndanoe,  ond  ripens 
thoroughly  in  &ir  seasons. 

HAZEL  or  COBNUTS  and 
FILBERTS  (CoBTLUS  Atillana).— Cob- 
nuts and  Filberts  belong  to  the  genus 
CoryluB  which  has  already  been  described 
at  p.  797.  The  distinction  between  the  two 
is  not  very  well  understood.  But  it  may 
be  expiained  that  the  nuts  which  have 
husks  as  long  as  or  longer  than  them- 
selves are  called '  Filberts,'  while  the  nuts 
with  husks  shorter  than  themselves  are 
called  Easel  or  Cobnuts.  There  are,  how- 
ever, intermediate  stages  in  the  length  of 
the  husks  that  render  it  often  difficult  to 
place  a  Nut  in  either  oategory.  And  after 
all  it  is  a  matter  of  very  little  importance. 

Soil, — Almost  every  old  garden  has 
one  or  more  Nut  trees  growing  in  the 
most  ont  of  the  way  places,  and  allowed 
to  look  after  themselves.  And  under  such 
oircumHtonces  they  bear  fairly  good  crops 
of  frnit  nearly  every  season.  Where, 
however.  Nut  trees  ore  regarded  with 
more  favour,  they  may  with  advantage  be 
crown  in  a  deep  rich  and  fairly  heavy 
loamy  soil,  thoroughly  droined  by  means 
of  a  gravelly  or  rooky  subsoil.  The  distance 
between  each  tree  should  be  10-12  ft.  The 
best  time  tor  planting  is  during  October 
and  November,  observing  the  principles 
reoommended  for  plan^g  fruit  troea 
generally  at  p,  10S2. 

Pruning.— TliiB  is  rather  an  important 
operation  with  Nut  trees,  and  requires 
to  be  done  at  the  proper  time.  When  the 
trees  are  grown  in  bush  or  vase  form  the 
main  branches  are  allowed  to  grow  abont 
6  ft.  high,  so  that  they  are  eauTy  attended 
to  in  the  matter  of  pruning  and  picking 
the  fruits.  In  early  summer  the  side 
shoots  may  be  pinohed  bock  or  broken  to 
about  4  leavee,  aa  reoommended  under 
summer  pruning  of  fruit  trees  (p.  1064) 
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At  thia  time  it  will  be  seen  where  the 
Niita  are  forming  trom  the  tiuj  fem&le 
flowere  which  appear  in  February  and 
March  on  the  same  branch,  but  quite 
diatinot  from  the  long  drooping  male 
catkins,  ae  shown  in  the  OloHsar;,  p.  2, 
fig.  7,  and  there  will  thoe  be  little  danger 
of  spoiling  the  crop  for  the  year.  If  not 
completely  severed  dnring  the  Btunmer 
pruning  the  broken  pieces  may  be  removed 
with  a  sharp  knife  in  the  winter  months, 
and  uij  unnecessary  and  intercroasing 
twigs  out  away  at  the  sune  time. 

Propajfation.— Nut  trees  are  inoreaaed 
by  snekers,  layers,  grafting,  uid  also  by 
meaue  of  seeds.  The  latter  method  is 
scarcely  ever  practised,  as  the  vast 
majority  of  the  seedlings  are  worthless, 
when  they  do  produoe  fruit  Where, 
however,  stocks  for  grafting  are  required, 
they  may  be  obtained  in  this  way. 
Layers  produce  the  best  plants.  The 
more  or  less  tlexible  ahoota  (rran  old 
stems  which  have  been  cat  back  are 
pegged  down  (see  p.  fi9)  in  autumn  or 
early  winter,  and  are  covered  with  about 
8  in.  of  good  soil  at  the  point  of  junction 
with  the  ground.  By  the  following 
autumn  they  will  be  well  rooted  and  may 
be  detached  from  the  parent  stem  and 
planted  out  to  remain  for  two  or  three 
years  before  finally  transplanting.  In  the 
meantime  attention  must  be  paid  to  sum- 
mer and  winter  pruning  with  the  object 
of  forming  a  good  shaped  tree. 

Suckers  are  freely  prodaced  and  may 
he  removed  and  transplanted  for  increas- 
ing the  stook  in  autumn,  being  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  rooted  layers.  Where 
they  are  not  required  for  this  purpose 
they  should  he  removed  every  year,  as 
tbey  abeorb  a  good  deal  of  nounahment 
required  by  the  main  plant. 

Gathering:  the  Nnte.— ^Cohs  and  Fil- 
berts should  always  be  allowed  to  hang 
on  the  tree  until  thorooghly  ripe,  that  is, 
when  they  beoome  a  deep  rich  brown  and 
easily  separate  from  the  husks.  If  in 
large  qoantities,  the  Nuts  should  be  stored 
in  a  cool  dry  and  airy  place. 

Varietie*  to  grow. — Ulere  are  many 
kinds  of  Nuts,  but  the  best  for  general 
cultivation  are  the  Kent  or  Lambert't 
Cob,  Cosford,  Bed-akirmed  Filbert, 
Webb's  PHte  Cob  Filbert,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, Damanvm,  Cob,  and  the  Improved 
Coaford  Cob. 

Enemies.  —  There  are  many  insects 
which  attack  the  Nut,  but  the  whitish 


larvfc  or  grabs  of  the  Nut-weevil  {Baia- 
nvna*  nucum)  m  the  most  destmctiTe. 
They  arise  from  eggs  deposited  in  ihc 
green  young  fruits  by  the  female,  who 
bores  a  bole  m  them  with  her  long  Blender 
beak.  The  grubs  when  hatched  proee^ 
to  feed  upon  the  kernel  of  the  Nuts,  sAir 
which  they  bore  their  way  out  throngfa  tbe 
shell  about  September  and  pass  into  tbe 
□hrysdlis  state  in  the  soil  at  the  base  o( 

Spraying  the  trees  witfa  Paris  green 
(p.  1047)  atont  April  and  May  wodd  be 

likely  to  prevent  the  female  frcmdepo■i^ 
tng  her  eggs  in  the  young  Nuts.  In  wjo- 
ter  the  soil  should  be  removed  from  the 
base  of  tbe  tree  and  hm^cd  when  then 
has  been  a  bad  attack,  and  new  toM  well 
sprinkled  with  lime  and  soot  may  tske  ita 

The  caterpillars  of  the  Winter  Uodi 
sometimes  destroy  the  foUage,  but  maybe 
checked  as  recommended  at  p.  1063. 

THE  SWEET  or  SPANISH 
CHESTNUT  [C^sttMA.  aaTiv*).-Thi» 
tree  has  already  been  referred  to  at  p-  SOS 
as  an  ornamental  subject  tor  parks  sad 
^rdens.  The  culture  and  pr^wgatMti 
Uiere  recommended  are  all  that  is  nseeS' 
sary,  even  when  the  trees  are  vahwdfos 
their  fruits.  In  some  parta  of  tbe  connxT 
there  are  fine  avenues  of  Sweet  OiestiiDls 
and  they  yield  enormous  nomben  d  luiU 
almost  every  year.  Davonskire  PnHfie 
and  Dounton  are  the  Tarieties  best 
known. 

THE  WALNUT  (Jnai^s  Raeul.- 
After  the  remarks  nnder  the  gp"'^ 
Julian*  at  p.  791  it  is  scaiocly  necsssu? 
to  enlarge  here  im  the  oolture  of  ue 
Common  Walnut.  Everyone  recognwM 
the  ornamental  character  of  the  tree,  no 
the  vatoe  and  popularity  tA  Uie  fnata 
Besides  the  Common  Wabiat,  the  odw 
varieties  of  note  are  I>warf  Prolyu, 
which  reproduces  itself  true  from  seeds; 
Highflyer  ripens  earlier  than  the  othen; 
Large-fruited  ;  Late,  a  late-flow^ 
and  free-fruiting  variety ;  and  the  Tmi- 
theUed,  one  of  the  best  varieties  with  * 
tender  shell. 

THE  MULBERRY  (Moans  IllM*^ 
In  many  parts  of  tbe  ktn^om  there 
are  some  grand  old  Mulbenj  tnea. 
which,  however,  are  regarded  lither  » 
ornamental  adjuncts  to  Uie  garden,  ino« 
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eapeciftlly  aa  lawn  trees,  than  aa  fmlt 
traea.  In  the  Bonthem  and  milder  parta 
thej  make  fine  trees,  but  is  the  north 
they  ejK  beat  grown  against  a  sontb  wall. 
Thay  produce  their  Jnioy  Blackberry -like 


fruits  with  great  regularity,  and  their 
brisk  subaoid  flavour  is  highly  esteemed 
by  many  as  being  oool  and  deliciDua. 
The  eenus  iiorut  and  its  culture  have 
already  been  described  at  p.  789. 


JANUARY 
GoOMlMfriM. — It  attacked  bj  birds  or  ver- 
min the  bashes  may  be  more  or  less 
beavUy  dusted  with  soot  and  lime;  or 
■oat,  lime,  and  a  little  soft  soap  well 
mixed  in  water  may  be  sprayed   over 

Wall-Treca.  -  Plums  and  others  not  finished 
ahoald  be  nailed  np,  the  walls  having 
been  previonalf  eleansed  it  neoessary  (as 
reeommended  st  p.  lOBfi)  wltii  ■oft-soapy 
water  and  iwtrolenm. 

Ap^e*  and  Pwn.— Beiona  ot  desirable 
▼arietiee  for  grating  shoald  be  eeouTed 
from  plomp  mA  well-ripened  eboots  and 
■healed  in'  until  wanted.  The  heads  ot 
tiMS  to  be  graRed  later  on  may  also  be 
eat  off. 

Raipbcrriea. — These  may  be  pruued  and 
trained  as  adrised  at  p.  I0S6- 

FEBRUARY 
Chenies.  —  Morello   Cherries    and    other 
fruit  trees  atill  left  loose  shoold  be  nailed 
up- 

HARCH 
GrafUiig  (p.  S2}.-Thia  work  may  be  pn>- 
eeeded  with  in  favourable  weather  about 
the  middle  of  the  mouth  when  the  sap 
has  started  to  flow  freely. 
Apricots  (p.  108S).— Protect  bloaaoms  with 
nets  on  walls. 

■  (p.  1078).— Pioteot  bloesoms   with 
n  walla. 


with  young  Moots. 

PUntinE-— Fruit  trees  and  shrubs  maybe 
planted  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  it 
mild,  and  ahoold  be  mulehed  and  attEuded 
to  as  advised  st  p.  1083. 

APRIL 

Gnfting'  (p.  53). — At  intervals  dnrint;  the 
month  look  over  the  grafts  made  last 
mouth  to  Bee  if  injured,  and  fill  up  any 
oraoka  with  olay  if  required. 

Perpetual  Strawberries  (p.  1091).  — Seeds 
may  be  sown  ' '"  ' —  ' 


n  cold  (nuues  or  in  warm 


sheltered  borders,  and  transplant  the  seed- 
lings when  targe  enough  to  handle  easily. 

UAY 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  (p.  1079).— Disbud 
plants  on  walls,  and  dost  with  tobacco- 
powder  in  ease  ot  insects.  Thin  oot 
young  wood. 

Spraying^.— Apples,  Plums,  and  Pears  may 
be  sprayed  with  inseotlcides  to  prevent 
inxect  attaoka,  tet  '  Codtin  Moth,'  p.  1047, 
aod  '  Winter  Moth,'  p.  1063. 

JUNE 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  (p.  lOTS).  -Finish 
disbodding    aod   lay   in  yonng  growths 
against    irall    with    twigs.      Any    fruits 
colouring   about  the  end  ot  the   montti 
ahould  have  leaves  interfering  with  sun- 
light removed. 
Phun*    (p.  1069).— Tbe   young   growth   or 
breast-wood  may  be  shortened  back  on 
wall  trees  to  S  or  4  bads. 
Apricots    (p.   10B3).— Shorten    baok  yonng 

growths  to  3  or  4  bads. 
Spraying'.  —  To    prevent    insect     attacks. 
Apples,  Plums,  and  Pears  may  be  again 
sprayed  with  insecticides- 
Gooseberries    (p.  I0<J2).— It   time  can   be 
spared,  any  young  shoots  not  wanted  may 

JULY 
Summer  Prualns:.— This  praotioe,  as  detailed 
at  p.  10S4,  may  be  attended  to  early  in 
the  month  with  espalier  and  w^  trees. 
Where  the  fruit   spurs  are  orowded  oat 
out  weak  shoots- 
Pears  (p.  lose).  —  Look  over  crops  on  w^s 
and  thin  out  unlikely  fruits.      Summer 
prune  those  on  walls. 
Peaches,  Nectarines  (p.  1078).  and  Anricots 
(p.  1083).— A  good  mulohing  of  deoayed 
manore    and   a  good   watering  will    be 
beneficial.    Thin  out  fruits  still  more  it 
neoessaiy  to  secure  finest  specimens. 
Cherries  (p.  1076).— Net  the  trees  to  protect 

from  buds. 
Fi|^  (p.  1096).-  Thin  out  young  wood  and 
tie  in  shoots  required. 
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NailinK- — All  joong  Bhools  required  on  waO 

trees  Rhould  be  fastened  np. 
Strawberries  (p.  10S8).~-Sever  runoers  not 

required,   as  thej  ezhkUBt  parent  plant. 

Plant   new  beds  on    ground    preTioaal; 

oeenpied  b;  Potatoes. 
Red  CuiTwits  (p.  1095)  and  Gooaeberries 

(p.  1092).— The  70ang  wood  ol  these  ma; 

be  thinned  oat  to  give  more  light  and 

Lackey  Hotta  (p.  IMS).— This  peat  deposits 
her  eggs  about  this  period  on  the  twigs  of 
Apple  and  other  frait  trees,  and  should 
be  watabed  for  and  destrojed. 

Budding'.  — Fliuns,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  Cherries,  and  other  fruit  trees 
notgrottediaHaroli,  or  those  whiah failed, 
may  be  budded  this  month  in  the  same 
waj  as  Boses. 

AUGUST 

WbU  Fruit— Look  over  trees  and  tie  in 
young  wood  wanted  lor  next  season, 
removing  the  rest.  Net  If  orello  Cherries. 
Give  the  borders  a  good  soaking  if  the 
weather     be     dry,    and     also     a     good 

Strawberries  (p.  I08S). — Strong  plants  may 
be  put  in  ■  south  border  for  early  orop. 
ping,  tuulcb  and  water  well. 

Applet  (p.  1049).- Garty  kinds  will  be  Bt  for 
gathering  this  month.  Look  ont  for 
ravages  o(  the  '  Lackey  Motb '  referred  to 
at  p.  1046. 

SEPTEMBER 

Fruit  GsHierii^.  ^Apples,  Pears,  Plnms  Ac. 

will  be  fit  for  gathering  this  mouth. 
IUt{>benie8  (p.  108S).— Thin  ont  old  growths 

as  advised  at  p.  1066. 
Root-pmtting'    (p.   1031).— Any   fruit  trees 

likely  to  be  benefited   by  this  operation 

may  be  attended  to  at  the  end  of  this 

month  and  daring  October. 
Sltvworms  (p.  lOlR). — Froin  now  onwards 

these  pests  sometimes  attack  fruit  trees — 

especially  A^^les,  and  may  be  cheeked  as 

Perpetual  Strawberries  (p.  1091).— Trans- 
plant seedlings  from  beds  to  tniiting 
positions  in  ahowery  weather.  If  the 
plants  which  have  been  bearing  frait 
Rbow  signs  ol  continoing,  they  may  be 
covered  with  lights  at  night. 

OCTOBER 

Gathering.— All  trait  shoold  be  gathered  aa 
it  ripens. 


Ranbenies  (p.  lOSS).— From  the  middle  of 
uie  month  new  plantations  may  be  made 
with  the  sQckets  detached  from  the  old 
clumps. 


nursery  beds,  and  cnttingB  inserted. 

Grapes  (p.  1097).— Outdoor  Grapes  sboolil 
be  pruned.  Ont  ont  all  weak  and  aselm 
■  oanes  '  and  shorten  back  good  otMi  to 
two  or  three  bads  from  the  base. 

Grease  bands.  —  These  may  be  plaeed 
aronnd  the  trunks  of  fruit  trees  u  a 
protection  against  the  female  moths  of 
various  injnrioos  insects  crawling  up 
among  the  branches  to  lay  their  eggs. 
See  p.  1016  tot  American  Blight,  Apirie 
Blossom  Weevil,  Codlin  Moth  tto. 

Canker. — Any  trees  showing  signs  of  ttiit 
disease  should  be  looked  over  osrefelly, 
and  remedies  taken  as  mentioned  u 
p.  10*7. 

Winter  Moth  (p.  1062).- A  look-out  thoiiU 
be  kept  [or  this  pest  now,  and  the  fenuda 
should  be  pieTented  from  orawling  nf  Ike 

NOVEI^BER 

Planttng;.— All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  may  bs 
planted  during  Kovember  in  fsToiuiUe 
weather.  The  roots  shoold  be  csrefnllj 
eiamined  and  planting  shoold  be  ouiiM 
out  as  advised  at  p.  1033. 

Pnming  ftc.— Various  fruit  trees  and  buihes 
may  be  attended  to  with  the  knile.  Untie 
Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarines  Ac.  on  walk 
i(  necessary  and  wash  the  walls  with  lott 
soap,  sulphur,  and  paraffln.  Flums  and 
Pears  may  be  attended  to  on  west  mB*. 
Oooseberries  and  Red  Currants  nuQ  In 
dusted  with  lime  and  soot  if  siUijeotn 
insect  attacks. 

Fruit  borders  (p.  1036}.— Attend  to  digging 
Jco.  when  vacant. 

Cnttings.- Cottingi  o(  Apples.  Pears,  ud 
other  fruit  trees  may  be  inserted  or 
heeled  in  until  a  favoorable  opportuaitj 
occurs  tor  doing  the  work. 

DECEMBER 


(p.  1069}  should  also  b 

espaliers,  and  Morello  Cherries  {p.  IDTtU 
on  north  walls.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  sad 
Apricots  on  south  walls  should  also  be 
finished  by  the  end  of  the  monlb, 
especially  in  northern  localities. 
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PAKT    I\' 

THE  VEGETABLE  OR  KITCHEN  GARDEN 

As  the  Vegetable  and  Fntit  Garden  are  uenally  one  and  the  same  thing,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  at  p.  1029  in  regard  to  soil, 
situation,  aspect,  shelter  Ac.,  as  what  appUes  to  one  is  equally  applioable  to 
the  other. 

Although  some  vegetable  orops  are  grown  well  between  bushes  and  under 
trees,  a  good  open  and  sunny  situation  should  always  be  secured  if  possible. 
Indeed,  it  is  important  that  a  large  portion  of  the  garden,  unencumbered  with 
fruit  trees  or  bushes,  except  as  borders  and  shelters,  should  be  available  for 
the  oultivatioD  of  vegetables  exclusively,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  benefioial  light  of  the  sun. 

The  prodnotaon  of  first-olass  vegetables  requires  as  much  cultural  skill  and 
management  as  the  production  of  fine  flowers  and  fruits ;  and  it  is  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  such  well-known  vegetables  as  Cabbages  and  Carrots,  for 
example,  are  to  be  obtained  withoat  good  cultivation  and  attention  to  details. 
By  good  cultivation  T  do  not  mean  the  production  of  large,  coarse,  and  tasteless 
plants,  which  one  still  often  sees  on  the  exhibition  table,  but  which  happily 
are  gradually  becoming  more  rare.  Vegetables  are  grown  not  to  be  looked  at 
but  to  be  eaten.  Quality  and  flavour  should  therefore  be  the  main  points  for 
consideration,  and  not  mere  uee. 

To  secure  both  quality  and  flavour  at  their  best,  it  is  essential  that  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  proper  time  for  the  cutting  of  each  crop,  otherwise  the 
labours  of  cultivation  will  have  been  more  or  less  useless.  There  is  httle  sense 
in  growing  a  crop  of  vegetables  and  then  allowing  them  to  waste  by  not  being 
gathered  when  in  a  proper  state  of  maturity.  In  the  case  of  fruits  no  one 
dreams  of  allowing  them  to  hang  on  the  trees  or  bushes  long  after  they  are 
ripe ;  and  the  same  principles  should  govern  the  treatment  of  vegetables.  Id 
private  gardens  it  often  happens  that  more  plants  of  a  particular  crop  have 
been  grown  than  are  really  wanted,  and  what  cannot  be  eaten  is  wasted. 
Sometimes  the  waste  is  excessive  in  more  senses  than  one.  Not  only  are  the 
plants  useless  when  tiwy  have  passed  their  beat,  but  the  labour  involved  in 
cultivating  them  has  been  lost.  The  gronnd  which  they  occupy  has  not  been 
properly  utilised,  and  the  food  which  it  contained  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
plants  which  ultimately  find  their  way  to  the  rubbish  heap.    These  are  points 
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that  are  worthy  of  consideration  in  all  vegetable  gardens  whether  great  m 
small.  Only  those  vegetables  that  are  required  and  that  will  grow  beely 
should  find  &  plaoe  in  the  garden,  and  it  is  as  great  a  mistake  to  have  more 
varieties  of  vegetables  than  can  be  properly  attended  to,  as  all  crops  are  then 
more  or  less  neglected. 

Perhaps  the  best  advice  to  give  in  oonnection  with  the  cultdvation  of  t^- 
tables,  as  indeed  all  other  plants,  ia  to  keep  the  soil  clean  and  always  iq  t 
state  of  good  cultivation.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  the  hoe,  which  should 
always  be  freely  used  among  vegetables,  and  by  digging,  trenching,  ridging  up 
and  other  operations  referred  to  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  work,  pp.  63-69. 
Not  only  are  better  crops  produced  thereby,  but  the  attacks  of  insect  pests 
and  fungoid  diseases  are  considerably  checked,  if  not  altogether  prevented. 

After  removing  a  crop  of  vegetables  it  is  not  good  practice  to  allow  the 
ground  to  remain  idle  and  become  covered  with  weeds.  It  is  &u:  bett^to 
wheel  some  manure  over  it,  if  the  soil  is  poor  enough  to  require  it,  and  to  hsTe 
the  whole  well  dug  and  prepared  for  another  crop.  Should  it  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  soil  idle  tor  some  time,  even  then  it  will  be  improved  by  turning  itnp 
very  roughly  in  ridges  so  that  the  action  of  the  weather  will  improve  its  texture 
and  make  it  more  fertile  (see  article  on  Soil,  p.  61). 


Rotatioii  of  Vegetable  Crops. — Eipori- 
ence  hoB  proved  that  if  a  similar  crop, 
aay  Cabbage,  is  grown  year  after  year  on 
the  soma  piece  of  ground,  without  heavy 
mannring,  in  a  couple  of  years  there  is 
a  great  tailing  off  in  the  produce,  and  if 
the  practice  is  persiated  in,  the  crop 
ultimately  fails  to  grow  at  all.  Where 
the  ground  is  heavily  manured  and  a  orop 
of  a  different  nature,  say  Beans,  is  taken 
off  in  between,  little  or  no  harm  is  done, 
beoante  the  sqil  has  had  a  short  rest  from 
its  umat  orop. 

A  reference  to  the  chapter  on  Plant 
Foods  and  Manures  (p.  69)  shows  that 
various  ingredients  more  or  less  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  all  plants  are  oontained 
in  the  soil,  from  which  they  are  absorbed 
by  the  roots.  In  the  same  way  that  man 
prefers  one  kind  of  food,  and  animala 
another,  so  it  is  with  plants.  Some  kinds 
are  partioularly  fond  of  oertain  foods  in 
the  soil,  and  some  of  others,  and  as  long 


of  the  roots ;  and  the  more  Tigorooslf  t 
plant  grows  the  more  food  it  absorbs,  lud 
consequently  the  greater  need  of  maam- 
ing  the  soil. 

Tet,  even  with  liberal  ranliN  <^ 
manure,  experience  proves  that  th«  same 
soil  and  the  same  plant  get '  sick '  or  tired 
of  the  same  treatment,  and  tbs  po"* 
texture  of  the  one  and  the  debility  d  t)i« 
other  demand  a  change.  This  change  ia 
brought  about  by  what  b  called  tbe 
'  fiotation  of  Crops.'  The  principle  «»■ 
sists  in  not  growing  a  similu'  erop  on  lb* 
same  pieoe  of  ground  without  an  iateml 
of  at  least  one  or  two  years.  Far  eiun- 
ple,itisnotwiseto  always  grow  Csbb)^ 
Brussels  Spronts,  and  other  Cnciferoiu 
plants  year  after  year  on  the  same  pete 
of  land,  even  wheo  well  manured.  Anrr 
the  first  year,  their  place  may  be  tatcn 
by  Potatoes  or  Beans,  and  the  yetz  after 
by  some  other  crop,  and  so  on  aeeordrng 

whatever   crops  are  grown.    Bj  I™' 


as    that    fbod   or   foods    last    the    plant      changing  the  crops  year  after  year  froin 


tionrishes.  Bnt  when  it  Is  exhausted  the 
plant  no  longer  obtains  the  food  it  enjoys, 
and  the  consequence  is  ill.heolth,  sicknesE 
or  disease,  and  starvation,  just  as  it  would 
be  with  a  human  being  or  an  animal. 

It  is  this  well-known  foot  that  necessi- 
tates the  use  of  various  manures,  both 
natural  and  artificial.  By  their  means 
the  fbod  required  by  any  particular  plant 
can  be  placed  in  the  soil  at  the  disposal 


_._  part"of  the  gwrden  to  another, lie  wU 
undergoes  greot  ohangea  tbr  the  better. 
The  roots  of  each  crop  act  upon  it  in  a 
different  way  and  release  foods  vhicb. 
although  they  may  be  of  little  use  to  oM 
partiei^ar  crop,  may  be  of  the  E****^ 
advantage  (o  another.  Not  only  has  the 
'  rotation  of  crops '  this  good  effect,  but  m 
it  fertilises  the  soil,  the  need  of  hea^ 
dressings  of  manure  is  materially  lessroed. 
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SolongHtbe  Mil  hMB  crop  of  B  difforcnt 
natnie  upon  it  Mah  jeax,  it  matters  little 
in  wh»t  order  the  Tarioue  crops  '  rotate  ' 
txe  follow  each  other,  but  the  longer  any 
partJonlar  crop  la  k^t  from  ooonpying 
the  same  pieoe  of  gronnd,  the  better  for 
the  crop,  uie  better  for  the  toil,  and  the 
more  eeonomy  with  manurea. 


great  mesBiire  inflasnoed  the  order  iti 
wliioh  the  Tegetablee  described  in  this 
work  have  been  arranged.  At  first  the 
alphabetical  arrangement  commended 
iteelf.  Bnt,  aa  &dj  particular  vegetable  ie 
eaailj  found  bj  metuiH  of  the  Index  at  the 
end,  it  seemed  to  be  scarcely  worth  white 
separating  plants  of  a  similar  nature,  like 
Carrots  and  Farsnips  for  instance,  because 
their  names  began  with  a  different  letter. 
Vbv  plants  have  therefore  been  arranged 
more  or  less  in  their  natural  groups  (i) 
beoanse  being  of  the  same  nature  they 
require  more  or  less  similar  treatment  and 
conditions,  pnd  what  suits  one  will  oa  a 
rule  suit  the  other,  and  viee  veriA ;  (ii) 
because  the  plants  of  each  group  may  ro- 
tate or  snoceed  on  the  ground  occupied  the 
previous  year  by  plants  of  another  group  ; 
and  (iii)  that  a  system  of  rotation  of  vege- 
table crops  is  thus  seen  at  a  glance  by  such 
an  arrangement  of  the  plants  as  follows  : — 
Ohoup  I,  Cruciferott$  Crop*,  such 
as  Cabbage,  Savoy,  Cauliflower,  Broocoli, 
Bruasels  Sprouts,  Sale  or  Borecole,  Tur- 
nips, Badishes,  Seakale  *e.  (p.  1118  to 
p.  1128). 

Gboup  II.  Ltg'MManov*  Crop;  such 
as  Pesa  and  Bewu  (p.  113B  to  p.  1138). 

Qbovp  ni.  Vmbeliiferout  Crop*, 
such  aa  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Celery,  and 
Paraloy  (p.  1128  to  p.  1188). 

Qaaup  IV.  BoUmaeeoui  Cropt,  such 
as  Potatoes  and  Tomatoes  (p.  1188  to 
p.  ««). 

Gboup  V.  Compotite  Crop*,  such  aa 
Olobe  and  Jerusalem  Artiehokea,  Gar- 
doons,  Lettuce  Ac  (p.  1140  to  p.  1149). 

Oboup  VI.  Liliaeeotit  Crop*,  like 
Asparagus,  Onions,  Leeks,  Shallots,  Gar- 
lic te.  [p.ll46top.  IIGI). 

Qbocp  VII.  Miicelianeou*  Cropt,  such 
aa  Rhubarb,  Beetroot,  Spinach,  Vegetable 
ICarrowB  Ao.  (p.  1151  to  p.  1160). 

In  addition  to  the  above  groups,  the 
cultivation  of  Sweet  Herbs  and  Mushrooms 
ie  ^Bo  dealt  with  (p.  1160  to  p.  1160). 

For  rotation  purposes  the  crops  in  the 
fiTBt  group  may  the  following  seastm  be 


placed  on  the  gronnd  occupied  by  any  rd 
the  crops  In  the  other  groups,  exoept  each 
as  Aaparagns  and  Rhnbarb,  which  may 
be  grown  in  the  same  soil  with  mantning 
tor  several  years. 

It  is,  however,  unwise  to  rotate 
crops  in  each  group  with  one  another, 
especially  if  they  have  not  grown  weU  or 
have  shown  a  tendency  to  disease. 

For  instance  Cabbies  should  never 
suooeed  Caoliflowers,  BmsaelB  SpronU, 
or  any  other  Cruciferous  crops,  uid  otcc 
vend,  but  they  will  benefit  by  changing 
places  nith  Peas,  Beans,  or  any  crop 
mentioned  in  the  other  gronps.  AU 
kitchen  gardeners  should  kasp  Uie  {nin- 
ciple  of  rotation  of  crops  weU  in  mind. 
It  will  save  them  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
and  give  them  better  erops. 

ItOar-aopfiBg.  —  In  many  gaidena, 
especially  small  ones,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  the  beat  possible  use  of  the  gronnd 
available  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables 
so  aa  to  secure  the  ripening  of  as  many 
cri^  as  possible  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
As  some  vegetablea  come  to  maturity 
quicker  than  others  it  is  often  possible  to 
grow  a  quick  crop  and  a  slow  crop  together 
without  injury  to  either,  and,  if  anything, 
rather  an  advantage  to  both.  In  taking  a 
quick-growing  crop  off  the  ground,  the 
soil  is  disturbed  as  a  natural  conaeqaenoe, 
weeds  are  BUppreBaed,and  the  texture  and 
fertiliEation  are  generally  improved.  One 
often  sees  a  crop  of  early  Lettuce  taken  off 
the  Boi)  between  rows  of  French  Beans, 
Aaapberries,  Oooseberriee,  and  Beetroot, 
while  it  is  a  more  or  leaa  common  practice 
to  utilise  the  ridges  between  rows  of  Celery 
for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  same  w^ 
a  crop  of  BruBsels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Kale 
Ac.  may  be  planted  between  rows  of 
Potatoes,  and  when  the  latter  have  been 
dng,  the  former  will  cover  the  ground  in 
their  place  as  if  by  magio,  and  come  into 
use  at  a  later  seaaon.  This  system  of 
growing  one  crop  between  another  may 
be  appropriately  termed  'inter-cropping,' 
and  is  somewhat  akin  to  that  deecribtid 
under  the  rotation  of  crops.  It  has  not 
only  the  advantage  of  making  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  soil,  but  it  necessitates 
giving  each  crop  a  full  and  proper  amount 
of  space.  Indeed  if  the  latter  is  not 
secured  at  the  beginning  the  system  might 
prove  to  be  of  more  harm  than  use,  as  it 
would  he  very  poor  gardening  to  crowd 
the  ground  up  too  much  to  the  eioluaion 
of  light  and  Uie  circulation  of  ur. 

4b 
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CALENDAB  OF  WORE  IN  THE    KITCHEN    QABDEN    FROM    JANUABT 
TO   DECEMBEB 

Althoogh  the  oultare  and  prop^ation  of  the  Vegetables  usnEtlly  grown  in 
British  gardens  are  detailed  in  the  following  pages,  it  seems  adviflaUe  to 
give  as  it  were  a  brief  epitome  of  tbe  operations  which  constitute  a  year's 
work  in  the  Kitchen  Garden.  This  has  been  attempted  in  the  following 
'  Calendar,'  which  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  work  to  be  doDS 
daring  each  month  of  the  year.  The  notes  have  been  made  as  concise  as 
possible,  and  the  snbjeotB  have  been  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  to 
facilitate  reference.  After  each  name  the  page  is  given  at  which  fuller 
details  of  culture  &c.  are  to  be  found,  so  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to 
turn  at  once  to  the  information  required  on  any  particular  crop  in  which  be 
is  inter^ted. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  monthly  notes  the  following  table  of  Eitdieii 
Garden  crops  has  been  dravm  up.  The  chief  object  in  view  has  been  to  show 
at  a  glance  the  months  in  the  year  (1)  during  which  the  seeds  of  any  particolu' 
vegetable  are  to  be  sown  in  the  open  air ;  (2)  when  the  plants  are  to  be 
divided  or  transplanted ;  or  (3)  planted  out  after  they  have  been  raised  in  ooH 
frames  or  on  hotbeds.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  months  of  March,  Aptil 
and  May  are  the  busiest ;  February  and  June  the  next ;  while  dnring  tbe 
three  last  months  there  is  practically  nothing  done  in  the  way  of  seed  sowing, 
and  only  a  little  in  January  and  September. 

Table  ehowing  the  months  daring  which  vegetable  seede  may  be  either  (i.)  sowa  in 
the  open  ui ;  (ii.)  divided  and  transplanted ;  or  (ill.)  planted  ont  after  the  utit 
have  been  raised  nnder  Rlaes. 


Artichofat,  aiobe,  p.  1141 

„          JetDMlem,  p.  1140  . 

Bm^^^^SI  p.  113G      '. 

„       French,  p.  1126     . 

„       Bonner,  p.  1137     . 
Beetroot,  p.  1X61      .        .        . 
Boreoile  or  Kate,  p.  1116 
Broccoli,  p.  1116      . 

Sproatiag,  p.  1117     . 
Brussels  S^wits,  p.  1115 
Cabbage,  p.  1114     .        .        . 
C.rt5Si,p.lU2      .       .       . 
Carrot,  p.  1138 

CanUflower,  ^  HIT        .        . 
Ceteriac,  p.  1183      ..        . 
Celeiy,  p.  1130 

Chicory,  p.  1144       .        .        . 
Chive.;  p*^I161         .        .        . 
Colewort,  p.  lilfi    . 
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Con  Salad,  p.  1161 
CiKniDber,  p.  1166   . 
EadiTC,  p.  1148 
GmUc,  p.  1151 .... 
Good  lOng  HeniT,  p.  116S 
HorMndid^  p.  1163 
Kohl  Rabi,  p.  1118  . 
Leek,  p.  1150  . 
Lettuce,  p.  1143 
Heko,  p.  1158 . 
Onion,  p.  1148  , 
Panler,  p.  1133 
Parsnip^  p.  1139 
Pea,  p.  1138 
Potato,  p.  lias 
Radiah,  p.  1130 
Rbnbartt,  p.  1161 
Sttlaafy,  p.  1145 
S«T07,  p.  Ills 
Scorxonera,  p.  1145 . 
Sea  Kale,  p.  1131    . 
Studlot  p.  1161 
Spinacn,  p.  1153 

„        if.  ZMOand.  p.  1154 
Tofliato,  p.  11S7 
Tnniin,  p.  1119 
VegeMde  Hwrow,  p.  115S 

Total  lor  each  month  . 
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VEGETABLES 


JANUARY 


Cabbage  (p.  1114). — lu  mild  open  wrathar 
any  jonng  plants  on  hand  in  frames  or 
abeltersd  spots  ma;  bs  truisplanted  to 
tbeopen. 

Carrota  (p.  11381.  — Besds  of  tfae  Bom 
variBties  maj  m  sown  In  a  sentls  hotbed. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  seeds  may 
be  sown  out  of  doors  on  a  warm  sonth 

CanUflowecB  (p.  1117).— Seeds  may  be  sawn 
in  a  gentle  hotbed. 

Digpng  and  trenching  (p.  63).  —  These 
opar&tions  ma;  be  oarried  oat  where  re- 
quired as  advised  at  p.  64,  and  the  soil 
sfaoQld  be  prepared  for  reoeption  of  oro 

Horae-ndiah  |p.  llfla).  —  This  may  be 
planted  in  mud  weather  to  seeure  a  good 
growth  daring  the  year. 

Lettuce  (p.  1149).— Seeds  may  be  sown  in 
boies  or  gentle  hotbeds  tor  planting  ont 
later  on  in  favonrabls  weather. 

Hannriug  (p.  70).  —  Manure  may  be 
wheeled  on  to  the  groood  where  wanted. 

Hnahroom  Beds  {p.  1166).— Ma^  np  and 
spawn  when  ready. 

OuionB  (p.  1148).— Beeds  of  a  good  rariety 


like  AiUa  Oraig  may  be  sown  in  a  gentle 
hotbed.  The  seedlings  may  atlerwards  be 
pricked  off  and  kept  near  the  glass  with 
plenty  of  air  when  established.  About  the 
ouddle  o(  April  transplant  to  the  open 
ground  about  6  in.  apart  in  raws  a  toot 
apart.  The  stored  bnlba  may  be  oier- 
haiiled.  and  any  sprouts  shoald  be  ebeoked 
by  breaking  on  or  loaohing  with  a  hot 


Potatoes  (p.  1188).  — The  ■  sets'  or  tubers 
may  be  placed  in  shallow  boiee  and 
eiposed  to  the  light  to  start  Jie  orown 
growths.  About  the  end  ot  the  month 
they  may  be  planted  in  a  frame  as 
adnsed  at  p.  1134,  and  a  lew  drills  may 
also  be  placed  outside  in  a  warm  and  shel- 
tered south  border. 

Radiahea  {p.  1130).— Seeds  may  be  sown  in 
a  gentle  hotbea,  and  oat  of  doors  at  the 
end  of  the  month  on  a  warm  south 
border.  They  should  be  covered  in  the 
latter  ease  with  litter,  bnt  this  should  be 
lifted  on  all  bright  warm  days  after  the 
seeds  are  up. 

4b3 
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FEBRUARY 
Bean*,  Bnwd   (p.  1126).— Another  sowing 

ma;  ba  made  in   mild   weather  and  in 

■b^tered  plaooB. 
nr>ni.    Freoch   (p.  1136).— Seeds  maj  be 

■own  in  pota  or  boxes  in  warm  tramss. 
BnuMcU  Spranta  {p.  lllS)..— Seeds  tae-j  be 

thinl;  sown  in  baies  on  a  gentle  hottrad 

or  even  oold  frame,  so  as  to  obtain  earlj 

plants  lor  the  oatside. 
Cabbage  (p.  1114).- Seeds  ma;  be  sown  in 

framee  or  boxes  for  planting  ont  In  tavonr- 

able  weather,     aatton'e  Eofliat  of  All  it 

a  gocid  Cabbage  (or  this  purpose  and  will 

■nooeed   the  ordinary  spring  Cabbages. 

Sanoyi  (p.  1115)  ma;  also  be  sown  in  the 

same  wa;. 
CuTOto  (p.  1138).— Seeds  of  Early  French 

Ham  ma;  be  sown  in  the  open  border  in 

warm  sheltered  spots. 
Celer7   (p.   IISO).— Seeds  ma;  be  sown  in 

boxes  in  gentle  heat  for  earl;  planting. 
Cora  Salad  (p.  1161) — Sow  seeds  in  rows  or 

drills  about  6   in.  apart  and  keep  free 

from  weeds. 
Cucmabers  (p.  11S6).  —  Prware  hotbeds  as 

deaoribed  ut  p.  46.  and  allow  tank  sleam 

to  eBoape  before  planting.     Seeds  should 

be  sown  earl;  in  the  month  in  heat. 
Garlir  (n  1151).— The  baibs  ma;  be  planted 

about  the  middle  of  the  month,  bat  not 

later  than  the  end  of  March. 
Globe   Artichokea   (p.   lUl).  — The   litter 

whidi   had   been  placed   over  these   for 

pmteotion  ma;  be  removed  in  the  event 

of  mild  weather. 
Horae-ndidi    (p.    1163).  ~  This  ma;   be 

Slanted  in  niild   weaiher  if  not  aliead; 
one  in  January, 
JeniMtlein  Artichokee    (p.  1140).  — Tnbers 

ma;    be   planted    now,    and    also    next 

month. 
l,««ka  (p.  1160).  —A  lew  seeds  ma;  be  sown 

in  ^Dtle  beat  in  boxes.    The  seedlings 

should  be  kept  near  the  glass,  and  ma; 

be  planted  out  later  on  in  mild  weather. 
Lettuce  (p.  1142).— Seeds   of  Cabbage  Let^ 

tupes  ma;  be  sown  in  frames,  and  on 

sunn;  borders  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
Heloni  <p.  1158).— Prepare  hotbeds  and  sow 

seeds  earl;  in  the  month. 


and  also  in  Hareh. 
Parsley   (p,  1132).— Along  the  edges  of  the 
fruit  borders   and  kitchen  garden,  seeds 


and  should  have  the  soil  drawn  np  to 
than  for  protection  from  frost,  rhej 
should  also  be  staked  tor  a  similtf 
reason.  About  the  middle  of  the  month 
a  tew  rows  of  early  Tarieties  like 
tCillMtK  /.  and  Oradtu  ma;  be  sown 
outside. 

Potatoes  (p.  IIBS}.— Earl;  kinds  liks  Biom 
AihUaf  may  be  planted  on  a  sooth 
border.  The  tubeia  tor  planBng  oat  lata 
should  be  orarhanled  and  plaoed  in 
shallow  boxes  in  preparation.  Tboae  in 
frames  sbonld  b«  earthed  np  wbsn 
neocBsary. 

Radishes  (p.  1130).— Seeds  may  be  sown  Mt 
of  doors  in  warm  borders. 

Rhubarb  (p.  1154).— Old  alnmpe  ma;  be 
divided.  Each  portion  should  have  i 
good  bud  or  two  and  be  planted  in  tieli 
soil.  It  is  best  not  to  pi<&  from  the  nsir 
bed  until  the  following  season. 

Se«  Kale  (p.  I13I).— The  crowns  ma;  be 
covered  with  ashes  to  a  depth  o(  abcal 
6  in.  so  that  the  pushing  growths  wHl  be 
blanched  ;  or  the  orowus  ma;  be  oorered 
with  pots  aroond  whioh  a  thick  layer  of 
deoa;{ng  leaves  may  be  plaoed. 

Shallots  (p.  1151).  — The  bolba  may  be 
planted  about  the  middle  of  the  monlb 
in  rows  about  a  foot  apart  in  rich  soil 
The  bolbs  should  be  aboat  S-9  in.  apart 
in  the  rowa. 

Sionach  (p.  1163).- Seeds  m^y  be  sown  In 
rows  or  beds,  or  between  the  rows  at  Pets 
at  the  very  end  of  the  month  if  the  weitbei 
be  fine. 

Turnip  (p.  1119). — A  small  sowing  of  Sook- 
bail  ma;  be  made  on  a  wann  batitt. 
The  ■  tops '  (leaves)  of  last  ;ear's  pbnls 
ma;  be  pioked  tor  use  if  ready. 

MARCH 

Asparagus  (p.  1146).— Boots  may  be  bus- 
planted  in  mild  weather.  By  plaoinK 
movable  lights  over  old  beds  stalks  wiU 
be  ready  for  cutting  about  the  end  of  iffil. 
New  beds  ma;  be  made  this  mcmtb. 

Beana,   Broad  (p.  113fi).— Seeds  of  Bnxd 

'  Windtor,  Long  Pod,  and  other  vir- 
ietiea  ma;  be  sown  about  the  6nt  of 
seoond  week  and  will  often  be  quite  u 
forward  as  those  ot  Early  Ma^agim  ki*° 
in  November. 

Beetroot  (p.  1161).— Sow  seeds  dating  On 
month. 

BniSBClB  SproDU  (p.  1116).— Sow  seeds  os 
warm  border. 

Cabbage  (p.  1114).-  Seeds  ms;  be  sown  in 
frames  or  on  a  south  border  aocoidiDg  <" 
the  season  and  locality. 

Cardoons  (p.  lU3).-6eedBma;besowD  m 
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CwTota  (p.  1138).— Seeds  of  Barly  NanUt 
nutj  be  sown  bs  a  HoaaeBaioD  crop  to 
Early  Horn.  Thin  oat  whan  the  plants 
beeiii  to  get  too  thick. 

CMiliiowers  (p.  1117).— PUnts  nuaed  in 
fmnes  ma^  be  pl&nted  out  in  trenoliaH  in 
sheltered  parts  of  the  gsiden,  and  oovered 
wjtii  handlighta  at  night  toi  a  week  or 


lC  (p.  1183). — Sow  seeds  under  gloss. 

Cfixrj  (p.  1180).~Beedi  lor  the  main  crop 
maj  be  gown  in  cold  frames.  The  seed- 
lings from  earlier  sown  seeds  may  be 
planted  in  trameg. 

Ctaires  (p.  1161). — Old  dumps  may  be  divided 
and  rqilaoMd  in  fresh  plaoM  in  good 
MiL 


Cncnmber  (p.  1166).— Sow  seeds  □{  Bidge 
nurietiea  lor  planting  oat  in  Jane,  and 
plant  seedlings  of  indoor  varieties  in  hot- 
beds already  prepared. 

Herbs.  —  The  varioas  kinds  deeoritied  at 
p.  1160  may  be  attended  to  in  the  matter 
ol  division  and  rearranging  for  the  sommei 
months. 

Kohl  RaU  (p.  1118}.— Seeds  may  be  sown  at 
the  end  ia  the  montli. 

LMfca  (p.  11(0).— Sow  seeds  rather  thickly 
In  the  open  border  in  rich  soil.  When 
At  lor  thinning  oat  transplant  the  thin- 

Lettuce  (p.  1143).— Tie  np  plants  grown  in 

frames  tor  blanching,  tuM  make  sowings 

oatside,  in  deep  rich  soil. 
Hnabrooiiia  (p.  1166) Beds  may  be  pta- 

pared  oat  ot  doors. 
New  Zealand  Spinach  (p.  11S4).—  Seeds 

may  be  sown  m  pots  or  boxes  to  sapply 

plants  for  the  i 
OnioB  (p.  1148).- 

the  end  of  the  month. 
Paranip  (p.  1129).- Bow  seeds  of  the  Slydeni 

Parsnip  lor  main  crop  aboat  the  end  of 


r  seeds  in  rows  abont 


m  crop  at 
the  month  in  deeply  dug 

Pe«a  (p.  1128).— BmdB  of  the  early  kinds 
may  be  sown  at  interralu  of  a  fortnight 
daring  the  month,  and  any  raised  in 
frame*  earlier  ma;  be  planted  oat. 

Potatoea  (p.  IISS).— Prepare  the  ground  by 
digging,  or  levelling  down  it  ridged  np  In 
winter,  and  plant  from  the  middle  of  the 
month  onwards  ontil  finished  for  main 
crops.  In  late  districts  where  frosts  oo- 
ear  in  Hay,  planting  may  be  deferred 
ontit  April 

RadiahM  (p.  1130).-8ow  Prmeh  Breakfatt 


(p.  1154).-  Any  '  stoob '  that  hare 


been  foroed    may    be   divided    and    re- 

Salaafy  (p.  1146).— Sow  seeds  in  rows  abont 
a  foot  apart,  and  only  lightly  oover  the 

SaTOyi  (p.  1115).— Sow  sesds  in  the  open. 

Sea  Kale  (p.  lial).— Plant  the  roots  or 
thongs  to  produee  orowns  lor  forcing  neit 
season.  The  thin  roots  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  lead  pencil  are  best. 

Spinach  (p.  1163).— Bow  again  between  Peas 
or  in  sneiterea  beds. 

Tomatoes  (p.  11S7).— Seeds  may  be  sown  in 
gentle  heat  for  planting  out  in  May  or 

ToraipB   (p.  1119).— Sow  small  patch   with 

seeds    of  Early  Jlfilon   towards    end   of 

month. 
Vearetable  Harrow  (p.  1166).— Seeds  may 

oe  sown  about  the  end  of  the  month  b 

gentle  heat. 
Winter  Greena. — Seeds   of   Brooeoli    and 

Kale  ma;  be  sown  abont  the  middle  of 

the  monUi,  and  again  at  the  end,  to  sn^lj 

greenstttS  in  winter. 

APRIL 

Artichoke,  Globe  (p.  1141).— Suckers  from 
the  bs«e  of  old  plants  may  now  be 
detached  and  planted  in  deep  and  well- 
prepared  soil  in  rows  about  i\  ft.  apart, 
the  Backers  being  about  3  ft.  apart  in  the 
rows,  or  nearer  as  reaommended. 

Beans,  Broad  (p.  1125).~Sow  again. 

Beans,  French  (p.  113G).  — Plants  raised 
andar  glaes  or  in  frames  may  be  planted 
cot  in  mild  weather  on  south  border. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open  groand 
from  the  middle  ol  the  month. 

Beans,  Scarlet  Rnnocr  (p.  1137).— Sow 
seeds  in  boxes  under  glass  or  in  frames 
tor  planting  out  later  on. 

Beetroot  (p.  IISI).  —  Sow  seeds  of  DsITs 
Crinwon,  and  Iiong  Bttt  lor  n 


a  sowing  may  be  made  of  Watchemt, 
Veitch'i  Autumn  S»lf-PTolecling,  or 
Mammoth  White,  tor  planting  oat  about 
the  middle  of  June. 

BmsMta  Spronts  (p.  1116).— These  will  now 
require  pricking  oat  4-6  in.  apart  to  make 
strong  sturdy  plants,  and  another  sowing 
may  be  made  enrly  in  the  month  U 
necessary. 

C*CTot  (p.  1133).— Sow  seeds  of  Jauitt't 
Scarltl  Inlermediaie,  and  thin  oat  earlier 
crops.  Those  in  frames  will  be  ready  foe 
use  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Csnliflowen  [p.  1117).  — Plant  oat  again  in 
trenohes,  and  make  a  sowing  of  Wakheren 
for  late  sonuner  and  autumn  use. 
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CtitTj  (p.  1130). — Prepare  trenches  for  the 

first   crop,   and    plant    the    inteiTening 

spaces  or  ridges  with  Lettnoe. 
Cbicoij  (p.  1141),'-Sow  seeds    to  produce 

plants  tor  foraing  or  blanobing. 
Cncumbeis  (p.  1156). — Sow  seeds  of  Ridge 

TarietiCH  lai  planting  in  the  open  air. 
Hoeiiie- — Weeds  will  now  be  springing  ap 

in  abundance  and  should  be  checked  bj 

KoU  Rabi  (p.  1118). — A  small  sowing  maj 
be  made  in  shallow  diilla  12-18  in.  apart, 
at  the  beginning  ot  the  month  or  later. 

Leek  (p.  IIGO). — Plant  out  seedlings  raised 
under  glass  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Lettuce  (p.  1142).— Sow  seeds  ot  Cos  and 
Cabbage  Tarieties,  and  prick  out  or  traoE- 
plant  (rom  earlier  sowinKs  between  Celery 
trenches  ot  Other  suitable  places. 

Helona  (p.  llG8).~Flant  in  hotbed. 

Uustard  and  Cress  (p.  lli>l).~3ow  in  cold 
frames  the  first  part  of  month,  but  in  the 
open  air  afterwards. 

New  Zealand  Spinach  {p.  1164).  — Seeds 
maj  be  sown  out  of  doors. 

pai-snip  (p.  112U).— Thin  out  seedlings,  but 
do  not  transplant  thinnings,  aa  the  broken 
tap-root  will  only  become  tanged. 

Peaa  (p.  lias).— Bow  Ne  Piiu  Ultra  and 
other  good  sorts  at  iotervalBot  a  fortnight 
during  the  month. 

Pot^oes  (p.  11S3).— Kinds  grown  in  frames 
will  be  At  to  dig  this  month.  Those  out- 
side will  show  abont  the  end  of  the  month 
and  should  have  soil  drawn  up  to  them 
for  protection  against  Hay  frosts.  All 
planting  should  be  finished  this  month. 

Radishes  (p.  1120).— Make  a  sowing  about 
once  a  fortnight  lor  sucoeBsion. 

Spinach  {p.  1192).— Sow  seeds  ol  Vicloria 
ijpinach- 

Sptnach  Beet  (p.  1162).— Sow  seeds  if  re- 
quired. 

Turnips  (p.  1119).— Hoe  and  thin  out,  and 
nituce  a  larger  sowing  than  in  March. 
Sfumball  ia  a  good  variety. 

Winter  Greens. — Sow  more  seeds  of  Broc- 
coli, Savoys,  and  Kale. 

MAY 
Asparagus  (p.  1146). — Attend  to  cutting,  but 

do  not  strip  plants  too  heavily. 
Beans,  Broad  (p.  1125).— Sow  for  late  crop 

and  draw  earth  op  round  the  stems  of 

plants  already  up. 
Beans,  Scarlet  Runner  (p.  1127).— Bowin  the 

open,  and  plant  out  any  raised  in  boxes. 
Beans,  French  (p.  1126).— Sow  in  the  open. 

Canadian  Wonder  ia  a  good  sort. 
Beetroot  (p.  IISI).— Thin   out  6-9  inches 

apart  and  make  a  good  sowing  about  the 

middle  of  the  month. 


BroccoU  (p.  1116).— The  most  advanced 
seedlings  from  the  sowing  made  in  April 
may  be  pricked  out  about  6  in.  apart  to 
become  sturdy,  and  ready  tor  transplant- 
ing    from    the    middle    to    the    taiA  ot 

Brussels  Sprouts  (p.  1115).— Plant  outaboat 
3  ft.  apart  each  way  in  good  soil. 

Cabhage  (p.  1114).— Plant  out  in  dull 
showery  weather. 

Cardoon  (p.  1142).— Sow  seeds  in  the  open 
ground  as  advised. 

Carrots  (p.  1138). — A  sowing  may  be  mad* 

CauliSower  (p.  1117).— Plant  out  Aulwmn 

Oiant  about  the  end  of  the  month. 
Celeriac  (p.  1132).— Plant  out  stntdy  seed- 

lings,  and  at  the  same  time  trim  the  root 

and  leaves. 
Cdery  (p.  1180).— Prepare  more  tienohes  il 

necessary  and  plant  ridges  with  Lettuoe, 
EadiTC(p.  1143).— Make  a  sowing  at  the  end 

ot  the  month. 
Kohl  RaU  (p.  IIIB).— Thin   out  seedling 

about  a  toot  apart. 
Lettuce  (p.  1142).— Tie  up  any  heads  fit  for 

blanching.    Thin  out  seedlings  and  nitk« 

another  sowing. 
Onions   (p,  1148).  —  Yonng  plants  may  be 

dusted  with  soot  to   prevent   attacks  of 

peats.    Thin   out    4-6    in.    apart.    Tbe 

thinnings  may  he  used  (or  s&Iads. 
Parsley  (p.  1132).— Thin  out  4-6  in.  apart. 
Peas   (p.   1123).  —  Attend    to  staking,  md 

make  b  sowing  of  Marrowfat  varieUea. 
Potatoes  (p.  1133).— Earth  up  early  UdiJs 

where  necessary  and  give  a  light  dressing 

of   nitrate  uf   soda  or  sulphate  ot  hd- 

monia  (see  p.  71). 
Radishes  (p.  1120).— MakeasowingotPVwK* 

Breakftut  kinds  about  once  a  fortoi^it. 
Weeding.- The  hoe  should  be  kept  going 

regularly  to  keep  down  annual  weeds  ud 

assist  the  growth  of  the  various  crops. 

JUNE 

Asparamis  (p. 1145).— Finish  catting  bythe 
middle  of  the  month,  and  give  the  beds  ■ 
good  top  dressing  of  manure. 

Beans,  French  (p.  1127).— Make  a  sowing  of 
Canadian  Wonder. 

Beans,  Broad  (p.  1125).- The  last  sowirg 
for  the  year  may  be  made  sboat  the 
middle  ot  the  month.  Pinch  out  topeol 
earlier  crops  and  give  plenty  ol  water  or 
liquid  manure  if  necessary. 

Bnxnwli  (p.  1116).— Fix:m  the  middle  to  tbe 
end  of  this  month  the  seedlings  sown  in 
April,  and  pricked  out  in  May,  may  be 
planted  out  2-3  ft.  apart  each  way. 

Brussels  Sprouts  [p.  111G).-Plantant. 

Carrots  (p.  1128).— About  the  end  ol  Ike 
month  sow  Early  Horn  lor  winter  sis. 
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over  or  oiaeked  to  give  proteation.     Plenty 

□1  water  etiould  be  given  in  diy  weather. 
CdeiT  (p.  1180).— FUnt  in  tieaohee,  with 

Lettace  on   ridees,  and   dost  with   lime 

•nd  Boot.    Give  plentj  of  water. 
Coleworts^.  1116).— A  sowing  ma;  be  mode 

aboDt  the  middle  of  the  month  for  nae  in 

autumn. 
Cnctunbers    (p.    11G6).  —  PlaDt  oat  Ridge 
hq  Tarieties  in  tarourable  weather. 
Leds  (p.  1160},^  Plant   out   in    ihallow 

trenohefl  which  have  been  preTiously  dng 

and  manured. 


Lettuce  (p.  1142).— Tic  up  heads  lead;  for 

blanohing.     Make  anotW "' '  "' 

of  month. 


c  sowing  at  end 


Oniont  (p.  1148). — Hoe  between  the  rows  to 

keep  weeds  down  and  prevent  ftttaoks  of 

inasot  peeta. 
Paralej  (p.  11S2).— Sow  tor  winter  use  about 

UiB  end  of  month. 
Pms  (p.  112S). — Make  further  sowings,  and 

mnlch  plants  with  decaj^  manare. 
PotBfa)«B(p.  I1S8). — Fork  up  the  soil  between 

the  lowB,  and  earth  up  later  on.    Earlj 

varieties    A*om    south    borders    will    be 

ready  for  digging  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
ShnlHtrb  (p.  1164). — Bemove  flower  spikes  as 
•   therajroear. 
SeaKkl«(p.  1131).— Remove  flower  Bpikes 

as  tbey  appear. 
Tamntoe*  (p.  1137).— Plant  ont  at  the  foot  of 

south  walla  and  fenoes. 
Timipa  (p.  1119).^Make  a  sowing  on  a  oool 

border,    and    thin    out  earlier  sowings. 

Dnst    with    lime    and   eoot   in   showery 

weather  to  eheok  Turnip  Fly. 


protect  with  boiee  or  handlighta  at  night 
time  tor  a  week  or  so  until  ue  roots  take 
a  hold  of  the  soil. 
Winter  Greena.— Prick  out  from  sead  bods 
Brooooli  and  Kale,  to  get  strong. 

JULY 

Beans,  French  (p.  1126).— A  sowing  may  be 
made  on  south  border  after  Potatoes  have 
been  dug.  Give  plenty  o(  water  in  dry 
weather,  oi  Red  Spider  wUl  appear. 

Cabbage  (p.  1114). — For  a  spring  crop,  seeds 
may  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  the 
month ;  EUavt't  fiorly,  Enfitld  Market, 
and  Sutlon't  FtoiMT  t^  Spring  are  good 
varieties  for  sowing  at  tois  seaarai.  FUnts 
from  the  Hueh  and  April  sowing  may  be 
planted  ont  on  prepared  ground  noently 
ooonpied  by  early  Potatoes  or  Onions. 

CanUlloisen  jp.  1117).— Plant  out  for  late 
orop,  and  tie  leaves  over  heads  becoming 


fit  tor  use.    Give  pl«n^  of  water  with 
occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure. 
C«leriac  (p.  1132).— Draw  earth  np  to  the 

C«leiT  (p.  IIBO).— The  earliest  orop  may 
receive  a  good  soaking  with  liquid  manure, 
and  afterwards  have  a  little  soil  drawn  up 
every  week  towards  the  plants  from  the 
ridges.  Plant  out  late  crops  about  third 
or  fourth  week.  Dost  lime  and  aoot 
over  the  plants  as  a  check  to  the  Celery 

Fly. 

Coleworts  (p.  1116).— Plant  out  about  the 

middle  of  the  month. 
Endire    ^p.  114S).'~Make   another    sowing 

early   m   the  month.    Thin  oat  earlier 

sowings,  and  transplant  the  thinnings. 
Herbs  (p.  1160).— Cut  tor  drying. 
Leeks  (p.  1160).— Earth  np  and  water  well, 

with  occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure. 
Lettuce  (p.  1143). — Sow  seeds  ot  Broum  Cos, 

Tom  Thumh.  and  ^U  the  Ytar  rwmd 

Cabhagt  varieties. 
Uulchittg  (p.  S9).^Standing  crops  ma;  be 

mulched  with  old  cow-manure  to  prevent 

evaporation.    The  use  of  the  hoe  between 

the  plants  will  also  be  benefloial. 
Parsley  (p.  1182).- Thin  out  last  sovring. 
Peas  (p.   113S).— For  a   late  erop  seeds  of 

early  varieties  may  be  sown  the  first  or 

second  week. 
SaTOya  (p.  1116).  — Plant  out  about  the 

middle  of  the  month  and  again  later  it 

ground  can  be  spared. 
Spinach  (p.  1163). — Make   a   sowing  tor  a 

winter  orop  about  the  end  ot  month. 
Tamqw  (p.  1119).- Hoe  and  thin  out. 
Vacant  Ground.— AU  vanant  ground  should 

be  dug,  manured  if  necessary,  and  pre- 
pared tor  other  crops. 
V^etable  Marrows  (p.  11S6).— Give  the 

plants  a  good  mulch  with  well^deoayed 

manure  and  peg  out   the  main  shoots. 

Cut  fruits  before  they  get  too  old. 

AUGUST 
Besms,  French  (p.  1136).- Bow  in  frames 

for  late  use. 
Brocccdifp.  1116). — Finish  planting  out  trojn 

the  seed  beds. 
Cabbages  (p.  1114).— In  the  south  seeds  tor 

spring  crops  may  be  sown  np  to  about 

the  middle  of  the  month.    Red  Cabbage 

may  be  sown  at  same  time. 
Canliflowcis  (p.  1117).— Bow  seeds  about  the 

seoond  or  third  week  of  £arJy  Erfurt, 

Woioheren,  and  Autwtm  Oiant  varieties. 
Celery  (p.  llSO).~Earth  up  and   water  as 

required. 
Endive  (p.  1148).— Plant  out 
Hoeins;.~~The  hoe  may  be  used  constantly 

to  keep  weeds  down  and  to  stir  the  soil 
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PBACTICAL   aOIDE  TO   GARDEN  PLANTS 


Omo« 

a  Jaiy,  tuAke  a  sowing 
Whitt  Spanish,  WhiU  TripoU,  or  Liibcm 
tar  use  next  Bpriog  uid  Hammer. 

Pcka  (p.  118S).— Holoh  ftnd  wator  UM  orapa. 

PobUOM  (p.  118S).— The  •«w»id  eul;  eropa 
will  ba  n^ij  lot  digging  bj  the  middle  of 
the  mootii,  mi  the  gMond  ooaapisd  b; 
than  mH  be  planted  with  Cos  Lettaoe, 
Oreen  Ctulsd  Endive,  SavoTe,  and 
Tnniipa. 

Radiahea  (p.  IISU}.— Seeds  may  be  K>wn  oo 
moiti  shady  border  or  bed. 

Spinach  (p.  llSa)^8ow  tor  wlntai  crop  up 
to  about  the  third  or  lotiiih  week. 

Toaateca  fp.  1187).  —  Keep  lide  shoote 
pinched  ont,  and  thin  the  lower  iMtves 
and  any  others  prerenting  gonBhine  get- 
ting to  the  trniti. 


SEPTEUBER 

,,).  1116). — The  soil  may  reoeiTa  a 

light  dresBiug  of  nitrate  ot  soda  or  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  preparatory  to  being 
atirred  with  the  hoe. 

Cabbage  (p.  1114).— Plant  ont  kin^  Bown  in 
July  and  Angoit  on  ^ronnd  prerionsly 
ooaapied  by  Onions  or  Potatoee. 

CORi  Sahid  {p.  1161).— Sow  Beed£  in  warm 

Lettuce  (p.  1143).— Seeds  ot  Oofl  Tarietiea 
may  be  sown  on  a  warm  border  during 
the  month  to  plant  oat  in  spring.  Tie 
up  heads  fit  tor  blanohlng  and  plant  out 
seedlings. 

Hint  (p.  IIM).— The  tops  of  old  plants  may 
be  cut  down. 

Undirooaia  (p.  1166).  —  Hannie  tor  beds 
ahoald  be  prepared  and  turned  over. 

Hoatard  and  Creaa  (p.  1164).— Seeds  may 
be  sown  abont  twloe  a  week  in  shady 

Onioaa  (p.  1148).- To  auist  bulbs  to  ripen 

the  leaves  nuj  be  twisted. 
Potatoes  (p.  tl8S).— Dig  alt  kind*  when  the 

stalks  and  leaves  be^  to  wither.     Store 

the  tubers  away  oardnlly. 

OCTOBER 

^.  1146).- Cut  dc 
^  drees  the  bed  with  abont  6  ii 
of  well-rotted  manure. 
Beetroot  (p.  1161).— The  roots  may  be  lifted 
and  stored  after  twisting  (not  oatting)  the 
leaves  off. 


spring  and  eailj  summer  oropa.  Tb«j 
may  ooenpy  ground  trom  which  Potatoes, 
Beans,  or  Onions  have  been  bAen. 

Carrota  (p.  1128).~The  roots  may  be  lifted 
and  stored  in  soil. 

Canlifloiwera  (p.  llt7).'~Toiing  plants  nuy 
be  piiehed  into  tramn  and  Uie  leawatied 
over  the  heads  ot  thoee  nearly  ready  to 
use.  Other  plants  may  be  lifted  with  a 
good  ball  ot  soil  and  rU"V^  in  ittf 
framea  so  aa  to  be  sale  fi«m  fmat. 

Ceterr  (p.  IISO).— Bartb  up  as  required  an 

Hone-radish  (p.  116S).— The  roots  tot  oh 
may  be  lifted  and  stored  in  atul  onder  * 
north  wall. 

L.eeka  (p.  IIEO).— Earth  up  when  n 

Lettuce  to.ll4a).— Plantont  in  ~ 
and  also  in  framea. 

Onions  (p.  1148).— Lift  in  dry  weathaiod 
leave  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  tew  d^i 
Afterwards  store. 

Tomatoes  (p.  1I3T).  — By  the  end  of  Iha 
month  all  the  fmiia  will  be  finished  Md 
the  plants  may  be  taken  op  and  bonwd 
If  allowed  to  rot  they  may  gnsah 
the    dreaded    Tomato  disease   tor  neit 


NOVEMBER 

Beans,  Broad  (p.  I18S).— Seeds  ol  Ssr^ 
MoMiK)"  roay  be  sown  in  warm  soBny 
positions,  but  it  is  questionable  if  than  i) 
aDjthiug  gained  by  doing  ao. 

BroccoU  (p.  lllH).~PUnts  ot  the  lata  cnf* 
should  be  heeled  in. 

Peas  (p.  1133)— The  Gr«t  sowing  mar  be 
made  in  light  and  well.drained  soil  oa  * 
warm  suuny  border  darinR  this  mmA. 
It  is,  however,  waste  ot  tiina  to  soa  on 
eold  heavy  soils  at  this  period. 

Trenching  (p.  6S).— This  should  be  dam 
where  neoesaary. 

DECEMBER 

Cabbages  (p.  1114).— The  soil  may  be  drsn 

up  to  the  plants  as  a  little  protection  snl 


Lettuces  {p.  1143).— Vaoant  tnunea  may  W 
filled  with  plants  from  the  bordv. 

Potatoea(p.  1 1B3).— About  the  leeond  w  ti^ 
wedi  a  few  'sets'  of  tabera  may  be  placed 
in  shallow  boies  to  spront,  p  '  '* 
planting  in  frames. 
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VEGETABLE  GARDEN 


Group  I. — Ceucifebous  Crops 


DiMMM  of  Crndfenm  Craiw.— Many 
plants,  both  wild  ejid  oaltivftted,  belonging 
to  the  Crncifer  Order  (see  p.  201)  ore  snb- 
jeet  to  B  virulent  diseue  known  aa  '  Clnb- 
root'  or  'Fingers  and  Toes.'  TiimipB 
espeoialiy,  and  CabbagBS,  Bufter  most 
BSTerely  (ram  this  diseaae,  but  other  kinds 
HuSer  mim  it  also.  It  is  caused  b^  a 
fungus  called  Flatmodiophora  bnuncte, 
which  penetrates  the  roota  and  oauaes 
them  to  swell  up  Bbaormally  into  a 
roundish  or  spindle-shaped  mass,  often 
more  or  less  spreading  like  fingers,  henae 
one  of  the  common  names.  The  root 
cells  are  very  much  swollen  bj  the  action 
of  the  fungus,  and  when  first  attacked 
their  contents  are  of  a  slimy  yellowish 
colour.  During  the  autumn  and  winter 
months  the  fungus  is  maturing,  and  by 
the  spring  its  numerous  spores'  contents 
are  shed,  and  creep  about  the  damp  soil 
by  means  of  motile  hairs.  In  due  course 
each  one  completely  nnites  or  fuses  with 
some  other  and  forms  a  larger  body.  In 
this  state  they  are  ripe  for  vegetating  on 
the  roots  of  any  CruciieTous  plant,  whether 
weeds  or  not,  and  set  up  ue  disease  in 

Bemedut. — It  is  often  a  good  plaa  to 
dig  the  green  stems  and  leaves  of  plants 
Into  the  soil  as  a  lOMiuie,  especially  plants 
beloi^ing  to  the  Pea  and  Bean  Order  (Le- 
guminosn,  see  p.  823).  That  practice,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  recommended  with  any 
plants  of  the  Cabbase  family  (Cmoifene, 
see  p.  901)  owin^  to  the  above  diaeaM.  It 
is  therefore  a  mistake  to  allow  the  stmups 
and  roots  of  Cabbages,  Brussels  Spronts, 
Brooooli  and  the  other  crops  described 
fit>m p.  1114  top.  1128  tolie  rotting  on  the 

may  contain  the  geitna  of  the  disease. 
They  are  best  bnmed,  and  there  will  be 
no  danger  in  spreading  the  ashes  over  the 
•oil.  This  may  be  regarded  more  as  a 
preventive  peniaps  tlun  as  an  actual 
remedy,  but  bnrnmg  will  eflectively  de- 
stroy any  Clubroot  fungos  that  may  be  in 
the  roots. 

A  second  runedy  or  preventive  eon- 
siata  in  the  rotation  of  oroiw  (p.  1104). 
Nevet  grow  plants  of  the  Cabbage  family 
on  the  same  gnimid  two  years  running 
ifit  can  possibly  be  avoided,  even  if  Club- 
root  does  not  exist.    Where  Glubroot  has 


appeared  once,  Cruoifecons  crops  shonld 
not  be  grown  for  years,  and  all  Cruciferous 
weeds  like  Charlock  or  Wild  Mustard, 
Shepherd's  Purse,  Oarlic  Mustard  Ac 
should  be  stamped  out,  as  their  roots 
serve  as  more  or  less  welcome  hosts  (or 
the  fdngas.  Treatment  with  lime,  soot 
Ac.  is  very  little  use  against  the  dis- 
ease, although  they  benefit  the  soil,  bnt 
boiling  water  would  probably  be  highly 
effective. 

Anbury  or  Ambury  is  another  disease 
common  to  Crudferous  plants,  especially 
Turnips  and  Cabbages.  It  is  brought 
about  by  snudl  Cabbage  Call  Weevila 
called  Ceutorrhvnehut  mUeoUU  which 
form  galls  on  the  roots.  These  galls 
harbour  the  small  white  grubs  of  the 
Weevil,  and  become  as  large  aa  split  peaa. 
Little  mischief  seems  to  result  from  their 
attacks,  but  whenever  galled  roots  ore 
noticeable  they  should  be  picked  off  and 
burned  so  as  to  destroy  the  grubs.  When 
transplanting  Cabbages,  Brussels  Spronts 
dco.  some  gardeners  dip  the  roots  into 
a  lather  or  puddle  of  clay  and  soot  and 
lime  as  a  preventive.  The  remedies  men- 
tioned above  under  Clubroot  ore  on  the 
whole  the  safest  and  best. 

Other  pests  of  Cruciferous  crops,  be- 
sides those  already  mentioned  under  Tur. 
nip  (p.  1119),  are  the  whitish  cylindrioal 
maggots  of  the  Cabbage  Fly  {Anthomyia 
bratiicie).  These  attack  both  stem  and 
root  and  cause  the  leaves  to  'fios'  «e 
wilt  and  turn  yellow.  The  infested 
plants  are  best  removed  and  burned.  At 
the  time  of  planting,  a  good  dressing  of 
lime  and  soot  around  the  young  plants 
will  check  their  ravages. 

The  Iiarge  White  Cabbage  Caterpillar 
{Pieris  brastKa),  and  the  Smalt  White 
one  {P.  rapa),  and  the  caterpillara  of  the 
Cabbage  Moth  (iiamettra  braatieiB)  do 
a  good  deal  of  mischief  to  the  leaves  and 
heads  of  Cabbages  Ac.,  often  spoiling  a 
whole  crop  when  meaaures  are  not  taken 
to  prevent  them. 

Hand-picking  and  treading  under  foot 
is  an  effective  but  tedious  core.  A  good 
sprinkling  with  lime  and  soot  early  in  the 
morning  when  the  plants  are  wet  with 
dew  will  be  found  nse(ul.  Soapy  water  is 
also  a  good  remedy.  See  also  Enemies 
Ac.  of  the  Turnip  (p.  1120). 
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PRACTICAL   OVWE   TO  GARDEN  PLANTS        cabbagi 


CABBAGE  (Bbassica  olbeucea 
CapitataJ.  — The  progenitor  of  the  culti- 
TAted  Cabbage  is  still  found  wild  in  many 
parts  of  Enslacd  near  the  seashore,  but, 
needless  perhaps  to  say,  it  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  any  of  its  descendants.  As  a 
vegetable  the  Cabbage  is  very  highly 
esteemed,  and  by  selection  of  good  «arly 
and  late  varieties  may  be  had  in  use  nearly 
the  whole  year  roond. 

Soil The  soil  for  Cabbages  should 

be  well  dog  or  trenched,  receivinff  at  the 
•ame  time  a  good  dressing  of  welT-decom- 
poaed  maniure,  which  should,  however,  be 
well  buried  in  the  tronobes  or  farrows,  so 
as  to  be  at  leaat  9  inches  beneath  the 
surfaoe.  Any  good  garden  BOil  will  suit 
Cabbages,  but  they  prefer  a  good  riah  and 
deep  loam  on  a  chulky  subsoil.  Hot  dry 
Mils  are  of  little  use  for  growing  Cabbages, 
and  cool  moist  situations  should  be  chosen 
if  possible.  When  the  young  plants  have 
become  estabUshed  they  require  little 
attention  beyond  drawing  the  soil  up  to 
the  stems  h'om  each  side,  and  keeping 
the  weeds  down  by  hoeing  occasionally. 
In  the  event  of  dry  weather  at  the  time 
of  planting  it  is  best  to  give  each  plant  a 
good  watering. 

Spring  Cabtwc«-  —  To  obtain  Cab- 
bages in  spring  and  early  Hummer  it  is 
necessary  to  sow  the  seeds  from  about  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  August  in  the  north, 
and  about  a  fortnight  later  in  the  south. 
If  sown  out  of  doors  earlier  or  later  than 
these  periods,  the  plants  are  apt  to  '  bolt ' 
or  run  to  seed  in  spring,  and  therefore 
valaeleaa  as  a  crop.  The  seeds  may  be 
sown  thinly  on  specially  prepared  beds  or 
in  shallow  drills  or  rows,  afterwards  raking 
the  soil  over  and  eently  patting  it  down 
with  the  bock  of  the  spade.  Two  good 
varieties  for  sowing  at  this  period  are 
Ellam.'t  Dwarf  Early  B^iEnfieldMarket. 
As  a  rule  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  the  seed 
bed  a  good  watering.  By  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember or  beginning  of  October  the  young 
plants  will  be  large  enough  to  transplant 
in  rows  or  drUls,  allowing  1^-2  ft.  between 
the  plants  every  way.  Soma  gardeners, 
however,  have  the  plants  at  first  15  in. 
apart  in  the  rows,  which  should  be  about 
2  ft.  apart,  and  in  early  spring  every  other 
plant  is  cut  and  used  as  '  greens.'  Thin  is 
an  excellent  practice,  especially  in  severe 
winters  when  the  supply  of  '  greens '  in 
early  spring  is  likely  to  be  scarce.  By 
untting  every  other  plant  a  distance  of  2} 


t.  is  than  left  between  the  plants  ii 


weather  ie 


crop.  Dull  and  mild  showm 
the  best  for  transplanting. 

Autumn  Cabbaf^es,— For  aatonm  anil 
winter  use  the  seed  should  be  sown  in 
March  and  April  in  shallow  drills  or  rovi, 
as  mentioned  above.  When  the  seedtiiii:! 
are  lu'ge  enough  to  handle  (with  3-4 
leaves),  that  is,  in  Jima  and  July,  ili<y 
are  transplanted  in  the  same  way  to  their 
permanent  quarters,  and  will  be  resdjfoc 
use  from  August  to  October.  This  crop  of 
ClUibagea  may  very  fitly  be  grown  on  aiii 
that  has  already  grown  a  crop  of  OniouBur 
early  Fotat«es. 

Sncwional  Sowings.  —  The  above 
ore  the  two  seasons  of  sowing  seede  fiir 
the  two  principal  crops.  But  CsbbigM 
may  be  sown  earlier  and  later  ihaii  (he 
dates  mentioned  in  each  caae,  so  ss  to 
produce  earlier  or  later  crops.  ThoE  in 
February  seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  mnu 
pic  or  frame,  and  the  seedlings  piicktil 
out  into  nice  light  soil  in  aimuar  pUct^ 

S'ving  them,  however,  as  much  <ar  uiJ 
jht  as  possible,  so  long  as  they  sre  uii: 
frosted.  When  they  become  raUiertliirlE- 
and  according  to  the  mildness  of  'Ik 
weather,  the  young  plants  may  be  trscs- 
fened  to  the  open  gronnd,  the  lifting  sod 
planting  being  done  aa  corefull;  a 
possible  so  as  not  to  give  too  great  s  cbtci 
to  the  roots.  These  plants  will  be  ready 
for  cutting  in  Euminer,  and  may  hsre  t 
crop  of  Lettuce  token  off  the  greund 
between  the  rows  while  growing. 

Cnttioff  Cabbages.  —  'When  fsUy 
developed  with  a  full  round  and  htii 
centre  or  '  heart '  Cabbages  are  fit  fM 
cutting.  To  make  the  supply  last  h  long 
as  possible  the  heads  should  be  eat  at  tiie 
top  of  the  stem  to  which  a  few  of  the 
lower  leaves  may  be  left  attached.  U  Ac 
stems  are  thus  allowed  to  remun  tbcy 
will  develop  numeroua  '  sprouts  '  up  tbt 
stem  in  due  course,  and  these  are  also 
much  appreciated.  To  secure  the  to: 
resulte  the  sprouts  shonld  be  thinnad  out 
somewhat,  otherwiaa  the  stems  will  lit 
clustered  with  a  mass  of  small  heads  uf 
inferior  value. 


CABBAOB 

There  are  several  kinds  of  Cab- 
bages, but  the  best  for  general  ptup*^ 
ore    Earhi    Bainham,    EUam't   Dif'f 
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Early  Spring,  Enfield  Market,  tmd 
Wheeler's  Imperial.  These  hto  all  eiccl- 
ienC  Cabbages,  but  to  obtain  the  best 
resQlta  from  Ellam's  Dwarf  Early,  the 
seeds  must  be  sown  in  il^ulj  or  August. 
A  variety  called  Ckou  de  BvrgMeij,  or 
Qiihert'e  Cabbage  Broccoli,  produces 
hearts  like  those  of  Broccoli  it  allowed  to 
remtun  on  the  ground  long  enough.  It  is 
hisfalj  appreoiftted  bj  eome,  but  not  by 
others.  It  ahonld  be  out  while  in  the 
form  of  a  Cabbage,  before  the  Broccoli 
head  develops,  and  is  very  nseful  if  Bown 
in  May,  when  it  will  oome  into  use  the 
foUowmg  February. 

Pickling;  Cabbage.  —  For  pickling 
purposes  the  variety  known  &b  Red  Dutch 
is  the  beat.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  either 
March  or  July  according  to  the  time  the 
plants  are  wanted,  but  uie  July  sowing  ia 
oanally  oonaidered  to  yield  the  beat  results. 
The  seedlings  should  be  about  8  ft.  apart 
in  the  rows.  As  Red  Cabbages  take  about 
14  months  to  produce  large  and  solid 
heads,  they  ehomd  be  grown  on  rich  soil. 
To  make  the  beat  use  of  the  latter  it  may 
be  utilised  in  the  meantime  to  mature  a 
crop  of  Potatoes,  spring  or  antnmn  Cab- 
bages, Iiettuces,  Ac,  but  the  rows  should 
then  be  correspondingly  wide  for  the  Red 
Cabbage,  say  8  j- 4  ft. 

Coleworts  or  CollArds.  —  Thcso  arc 
really  small-headed  and  very  useful  Cab- 
bages, known  in  gardens  as  '  Greens ' 
during  winter  and  early  spring  when  they 
have  not  formed  proper  heads.  They  are 
most  appreciated  in  winter,  and  to  obtain 
them  at  this  period  seeds  are  sown  about 
the  niiddle  of  June.  The  seedlings  are 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  Cabbages,  but 
as  they  produce  smaller  heads,  a  foot  or  so 
between  the  plants  is  quite  sufficient 
space  to  allow  them.  If  seeda  are  sown 
in  April  and  Maj^,  afterwards  trausplan ting 
the  oeedlings  in  showery  weather,  the 
plants  will  turn  in  by  early  autumn  with 
nice  heads,  and  thus  succeed  the  summer 
Cabbages  and  when  Peas  are  becoming 
scarce.  The  variety  known  as  the  London 
or  Rotette  Colewort  is  the  one  usually 
grown.  It  forme  small  compact  heads 
and  cooks  tenderly. 

For  diseasea  Ac.  see  p.  1118. 

Cnire  Tronchnda  or  Ptntagal  C>b- 
bagv. — This  is  a  Portuguese  variety,  the 
leaves  of  which  have  thick  white  fleshy 
midribs,  but  they  do  not  form  very  com- 
pact hMda.    The  leaves  are  very  tender 


when  cooked,  but  require  to  be  slightly 
frosted  like  Savoys  in  order  to  develop 
the  flavourto  its  fullest  extent.  A  variety 
known  as  the  Dwarf  Portugal  Cabbage 
forms  denser  and  more  compact  heads  than 
the  ordinary  variety. 

SAVOY  CABBAGE  (Bkassioa  ole- 
RACBA  buixata).  —  Although  resembling 
the  Cabbage  in  general  appearance,  the 
Savoy  is  more  nearly  related  botanically 
to  Brussels  Sprouts.  It  is  readily  recog- 
nised by  the  lai^e  leaves,  which  have  a 
very  wrinkled  or  '  bullate '  surface.  The 
Savoy  is  very  highly  appreciated  in 
aome  gardens,  as  it  grows  so  easily 
and  requires  very  little  attention.  Its 
cultivation  is  the  same  as  for  the  Cab- 
bages described  above,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  as  a  rule  aeods  are  only  sown 
out  of  doors  in  spring,  at  intervals  from 
March  to  May,  to  secure  a  good  succession. 
The  young  plants  should  oe  placed  1  j-2 
ft.  apart,  acoording  to  the  variety  grown. 
The  Drwmkead  Savoy,  which  is  the 
largest  variety  grown,  and  is  excellent 
for  the  Ksneral  crop,  though  rather  coarse, 
should  bo  %  feet  apart,  while  the  Early 
Dwarf  Ulm  and  Tom  Thumb  may  bo 
about  18  in.  apart.  All  thekinda  are  very 
hardy  and  stand  fraat  well ;  indeed  they 
are  considered  all  the  better  for  having 
been  frosted,  and  this  fiwt  renders  Savoya 
valuable,  eapeciolly  when  ordinary  Cao- 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  (Brissica 

OLERACEA     BUUiATA    OEimiFERA). This 

highly  esteemed  vegetable  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  it  waa  originally 
introduced  from  the  gordena  round 
Brussels,  where  it  has  been  grown  for  five 
or  six  oenturiea.  Although  the  general 
treatment  is  the  same  as  for  the  Cabbage, 
the  soil  need  not  be  so  rich  or  so  heavily 
manured.  If  too  rich  there  ia  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  plants  to  produce  rather 
loose  sprouts,  instead  of  roundish  compact 
ones.  The  character  of  the  plant  is  well 
known,  the  atem  being  studded  with 
spiral  rows  of  roundish  heads  or  '  aprouta,' 
and  ending  with  a  rosette  of  wrinkled 
leaves  forming  a  kind  of  spreading  um- 
brella. 

Time  of  touring.  —  Seeds  may  be 
sown  in  Mar«h  in  frames,  afterwards  in 
the  o^a  air  at  the  end  of  Maroh  and 
early  in  April,  and  finally  the  first  week 
in  Hay  BO  as  to  secure  a  good  sucoesuon. 
For  all  ordiniwy  purposes,  however,  one 
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large  sowing  at  the  end  of  U euvh  or  etkrly 
in  April  is  oHOBlly  sufficient  when  b 
eooceosioc  is  not  of  great  importanoe. 

The  seedlings  having  made  8-4  leaves 
are  dnij  transferred  to  the  open  ground. 
They  may  be  lJ-2  ft.  apart  in  the  rows, 
the  latter  being  3-8  ft.  apart.  Or  where 
ground  is  searoe  they  may  be  inter- 
cropped with  Potatoes,  allowing  two  rows 
of  tiie  latter  to  every  one  of  Brnssels 
Sprouts,  Tuiless  the  rows  are  particularly 
wide  apart.  The  general  cultivation 
afterwards  is  the  same  as  for  Cabbage 
(see  p.  1114).  A  week  or  two  before 
the  sprouts  are  ready  to  be  pioked,  some 
of  the  spreading  leaves  from  the  top 
may  be  removed  and  used  as  greens,  but 
it  u  soaroely  advisable  to  out  off  the 
whole  head  sa  sometimeH  recommended. 
The  sap  the  detached  leaves  would  other- 
wise absorb  is  thus  drafted  into  the 
sprouts  on  the  stem  and  enables  them  to 
become  plumper  and  better  matured. 
During  dry  seaaons  the  plants  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  copioas  waterings 
towards  evemng.  Frequent  stirring  of 
the  surface  of  ue  soil  oetween  the  rowa 
with  a  hoe  will  also  act  as  a  mulching 
and  prevent  a  good  deal  of  moisture  betnR 
ovaporated.  Among  the  most  useful 
varieties  to  grow  are  Aigburth  (or  OtUrt- 
pool  Improved),  a  fine  form  with  large 
sprouts;  Dalkeith;  ScTipnger'i  Giami, 
one  of  the  best ;  Prendent  Camot ;  and 
Tlu  Wroxtftn,  the  latter  being  very  fine. 

For  diseases  Ac.  see  p.  1118. 

BORECOLE  or  KALE  (Brabsica 
OUBACBA  AOSPBAI.A  or  fimbbiata).— This 
excellent  vegetable  is  very  hordj  and  is 
often  found  most  useful  in  severe  winters 
when  Cabbages  and  other  greenstnfF  are 
utter  fidlurea.  All  Kales  are  improved  in 
davour  by  the  action  of  light  frosts. 

It  snooeeds  in  an  ordinaiT  good  gar- 
den soil,  but  enjoys  a  well  dug  and 
manured  loam  as  recommended  for 
Cabbages  (p.  1114). 

Tiine  of  lowi/ng.  — As  a  rule  seeds  of 
Boreooles  may  be  sown  toi  the  main  crop 
in  March  and  April,  but  an  earlier  sowing 
may  be  made  in  a  cold  frame  if  reqidred. 
Seeds  may  also  be  sown  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  May  in  the  south,  and  the 
beginning  in  the  north,  where  a  good  sue- 
cession  of  plants  is  required. 

When  the  seedlings  are  strong  and 
stmxlv  without  being  showed  to  grow  long 
and  lanky  in  the  oeed  beds,  they  may  be 


planted  in  drills  at  a  distance  of  aboa 
2  ft.  apart  every  way.  Cottager'i  Kak, 
being  a  vigorous  growing  plant,  msyle 
planted  about  2^  ft.  apart  each  way. 

The  general  cultivation  after  plantiof 
is  the  same  as  for  Cabbages  (see  d.  IIU^ 
By  keeping  the  hoe  in  fre^nent  use  Mtmn 
the  rows  Uie  soU  is  kept  m  good  eouditioii, 
and  the  loosened  sortaee  acts  as  ■  malclt 
during  the  summer  months. 

Among  the  best-  varieties  grown  in 
the  A»pwrag^tt  or  Buda  Kale.  Cottager't 
Kale  is  very  hardy  and  well  worth  gnW' 
ing.  The  Dwarf  Green  CwUd  or  S«jfc)i 
Kale  is  eieelleot  for  winter  and  qng 
use,  while  the  Hearting  or  CalAagaf 
Kaie  produces  elose  compact  heads,  bin 
is  not  so  hardy  as  the  other  varieties.  ^ 
variegated  forms  are  very  handsome  in 
appearance  and  are  much  prized  by  toot 
for  garnishing  purposes. 

Many  varieties  of  Eale  have  fiittlA 
leaves,  but  others  have  beautifully  ininpeii 
and  curled  leaves  resembling  clcne -packed 
Parsley  or  green  moss.  The  Umons 
'  Jersey  walkmg-Btioks '  are  made  bom  i 
variety  of  Eale  or  Tree  Cabbage  oilM 
Chou  Ca/Dalier,  which  often  rescliM  i 
height  of  10  ft.  and  grows  for  two  or  Ibm 

For  diseases  &e.  see  p.  1118. 

BROCCOLI  (Bkassica  oiuuii 
BOTBITIB  ASPAXAOomBs). — The  Bxwoli 
resembles  the  Cauliflower  in  appMiuM- 
and  is  often  regarded  as  neb  ^ 
the  uninitiated;  but  it  is  a  di»luu> 
variety  and  more  hardy  in  ecoiOta- 
tion  tban  the  Cauliflower.  Both  v«^ 
tables,  however,  are  rsmarkabla  fm  ^ 
crisp  Huooulent  white  or  oreuny  *bit! 
mass  in  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  lb* 
mass  really  consists  of  the  inflorescsiiK, 
that  is,  the  flower  stems  and  Bonn 
which  have  become  eoudaiued  u^ 
abnormal  by  selection  and  cuhiMtiMi  W 
many  generations.  In  the  BroeceU  tfat 
heads  are  amaller  and  yellowi^-whitc,  1^ 
in  the  Cauliflower  are  usually  Is^er  w 
more  inclined  to  pure  white.  The  !«•«• 
of  the  Broccoli  also  are  more  nDmemu 
and  stifCar  in  texture. 

Soit— To  grow  Broccoli  well_  the  i» 
cannot  be  too  rich  and  well  diainai  A 
rich  and  rather  heavy  loam,  well  dug  •" 
heavily  manured  the  previouB  "B"^ 
suits  it  best.  The  soil  should  be  «aU  » 
or  hardened  before  planting,  as  tbe  n«* 
like  to  grow  in  firm  surroundings. 
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very  thinly  in  shallow  diilla 
apart  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of 
April,  and  again  two  or  three  weeks  later 
to  obtain  a  saooeBsioD.  Vfhen  the  seed- 
lings have  developed  B  or  4  leaves  they 
may  be  trsusplanted  in  dnil  showeir 
weather  if  powible  to  the  ground  which 
was  prepared  the  previous  autumn,  and 
may  bave  produced  a  crop  of  early 
Potatoes  m  the  meantime.  Altfaongh  it 
ia  possible  to  secure  good  orope  by  plant- 
ing aa  late  as  the  end  of  Jniy,  and  even 
early  in  August,  ae  a  rale  the  bast  reenlts 
are  obtained  by  having  all  the  plants  in 
their  places  by  the  middle  of  June.  The 
first    seedling!    above     ground    may    be 

E ricked  out  about  S  in.  apart  into  a  warm 
order  about  a  month  after  sowing,  and  if 
left  here  for  another  month  to  become 
sturdy,  they  may  then  be  transplanted 
in  showery  weather  to  their  permanent 
quarters.  The  absence  of  ehowerB,  how- 
ever, should  not  interfere  with  planting 
Broccoli  at  the  proper  time,  but  a  ^ood 
soaking  with  water  shonld  then  be  given 
in  heu  of  rain.  The  plants  should  be  2 
to  8  ft.  apart  eaeh  way,  the  vigorous 
varieties  being  given  the  greater  amount 
of  space  for  development.  The  general 
treatment  in  regard  to  hoeing,  weeding, 
watering  Ac.  is  afterwards  ue  same  as 
for  Cabbages  (see  p.  1114). 

Protection, — In  severe  winters  it  may 
be  found  advisable  to  firoteot  the  heads  of 
the  late  kinds—that  is,  those  for  use  in 
spring  and  early  summer — by  means  of  a 
little  clean  straw  or  litter.  Or  the  leaves 
may  be  slightly  cracked  at  the  midrib  or 
stalk  and  bent  inwards  over  the  heads. 

In  some  places  an  operation  called 
'  heeling  in '  is  practised.  It  consists  in 
bending  the  stalks  over  until  the  heads 
(ace  the  north  or  west.  The  object  in 
view  is  to  prevent  the  beads  being  injured 
by  alternate  frosting  and  thawing— the 
latter  really  doing  more  damage  than  the 
former.  It  is  therefore  considered  better 
to  have  the  heads  &cing  north  or  west,  as 
the  sun  will  not  then  shine  upon  them,  or 
only  BO  feebly  as  to  be  of  no  importance. 
The  operation  of  '  heeling  in  '  is  usually 
carried  ont  duringmild  weather  in  Novem- 
ber, If  the  plants  are  in  rows  running 
east  and  west,  a  trench  is  opened  before 
the  first  row  on  the  north  side.  All  the 
plants  in  the  first  row  are  then  bent  over 
with  the  heads  facing  the  north,  and  soil 
from  the  second  trench  is  placed  over  the 


stems  to  keep  them  in  the  required  posi- 
tion. The  pluitaintheaeoondrowarethen 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  ao  on  until 
the  work  is  finished.  If  the  rows  are 
running  north  and  south.  It  will  be  found 
more  convenient  to  bend  the  plants  so 
that  the  heads  shall  face  westwards ;  but 
the  work  is  precisely  the  same.  Core, 
however,  should  be  taken  not  to  expose 
the  roots  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, otherwise  they  may  be  injured  by 
frost. 

VAKIBTHS   OF    BBOCOOLI 

Among  the  Broccoli  most  usefiil  for 
Che  garden  are  Veiieh'i  Autumn  Self-pro- 
lectmg,  which  is  valuable  for  autumn 
and  early  winter  use.  Its  firm  whitish 
and  compact  heads  retain  their  crispness 
and  freshness  a  long  time,  owing  to  the 
protection  they  receive  from  the  leaves 
which  curl  inwards  and  protect  them 
a  good  deal. 

Walcheren  is  a  well-known  variety 
and  still  one  of  the  best  for  autumn  use. 
Maimnofh  White  it  a  compact -growing 
late  Broocoli  with  deep  green  leaves, 
which  curl  over  and  protect  the  lai^e 
white  heads  well.  It  is  of  good  quality 
and  continues  in  use  for  a  long  time. 
Other  varieties  for  autumn  and  winter 
nse  are  Ptirple  Cape,  White  Cape,  Back- 
houte't  Winter  White.  Knighl'i  Proteel- 
ing,  O*bom'$  White,  Snow't  Superb, 
White  Bproii  ting,  and  ParpU  Sprouting. 
The  latter  is  a  distinct  variety,  and  is 
oflen  colled  the  A»paragua  Broccoli.  It 
has  purplish  curled  leaves,  and  instead  of 
producing  a  compact  head  as  in  the  ordi- 
nMxj  varieties,  it  throws  up  numerous  thick 
and  fleshy  purple  shoots  fr«m  tiie  centre 
and  also  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
These  shoots  are  produced  in  succession 
for  a  long  time,  and  should  be  gathered 
before  the  flowers  open.  They  are  used 
in  the  some  way  oe  green  Asparagus. 

For  use  in  spring  and  early  sunmaer 
maybe  mentioned  Alexandra,  an  Bimel- 
lent  variety  of  first-rate  quality;  Cattell'i 
Eclipie,  considered  at  one  time  to  be  the 
best  late  Broccoli  cultivated  ;  liethvmi't 
June,  a  very  hardy  sort  standing  the 
winter  well,  and  remaining  in  use  till 
nearly  the  end  of  June  ;  Wiaove'i  Btiperh 
^hite,  and  Veitch'a  Model. 

For  diseases  Ac.  see  p.  1118. 
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flower  differs  from  the  BrooooU  chiefly  in 
being  »  less  hardy  phmt  and  in  having 
heitds  of  a  more  tender  and  finer  flavour. 
These  heada  consist  of  abortive  floweia 
placed  on  short  and  thickened  flower- 
stems,  ^eo  aborted,  the  whole  formiag  a 
dense  white  fleecy4o<^ing  and  succulent 

Soil.— A  good  rich  loamy  well-drained 
soil  and  a  warm  suunj  and  sheltered 
position  are  required  to  grow  Cauliflowers 
to  the  highest  perfection. 

For  the  autumn  crop  of  Cauliflowers 
seeds  of  Waleheren,  perhaps  the  only 
satia&etory  vsriety  for  this  particular 
purpose,  may  be  sown  out  of  doors  the 
first  week  of  April.  Veilck'i  Pearl, 
Suiton't  King,  and  Veitch'a  Autumn 
Qiant  are  also  good  varieties  and  will 
give  a  sncoession  until  V&iMi'i  Aut^imn 
Salf-protecUmg  Broccoli  comes  into  use. 
It  wUl  tberofore  be  unnsceBssj^'  to  maJie 
further  sowings.  The  seedlings  from 
these  will  be  fit  for  planting  out  2  ft.  apart 
each  way  in  woU-prepued  soil  about 
the  middle  or  end  of  June  according  to 
the  season. 

To  have  Cauliflowers  in  season  about 
May  and  June,  seeds  must  be  sown  in 
August  in  the  north  and  not  later  than 
the  first  week  in  September  for  the 
south.  When  large  enough  the  young 
plants  may  be  pricked  out  into  rich  soil 
either  in  cold  frames  or  in  auoh 
a  position  that  they  can  be  readily  pro- 
tected during  the  winter.  Except  in 
frosty  weather  toomnchlight  andair  can. 
not  be  given  the  plants.  A  damp  and  stag- 
nant atmosphere  must  be  guarded  against 
if  the  plants  are  to  come  through  the  win  - 
ter  safely.  They  should  therefore  always 
be  protected  from  cold  drenching  rains  in 
winter.  From  the  beginning  of  March 
onwards,  if  the  weather  is  nice  and  mild, 
the  plants  may  be  transferred  from  their 
winter  quarters  to  the  open  ground— a 
south  sunny  border  is  best^a  few  at  a 
time,  but  they  stUl  require  protection 
during  cold  frosty  sights.  This  protection 
is  best  afforded  by  means  of  handlights. 
The  latter,  however,  should  never  cover 
the  plants  in  the  daytime  except 
during  severe  frosts,  and  then  a  little 
Utter  over  them  may  also  be  needed. 
Where  handlights  are  not  available  for 
shelter,  any  other  receptacle  will  do  at 
night  time,  such  as  a  large  flower  pot 
with  a  little  litter  over  it,  or  a  wooden 


When  Cauliflowers  are  required  a 
July  and  Augnst  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
pans  or  boxes  in  gentle  heat  in  a  holbei 
or  greenhouse  in  January  or  Februui, 
The  seedlings  must  be  transplanted  iuio 
a  cold  frame  in  rich  soil,  and  maybe  kepi 
close  for  a  few  days  until  eatablisM 
Afterwards  on  bright  mild  days  they  nu; 
be  given  plenty  of  light  and  sir.  B\  ibc 
first  week  in  May  and  onwards  thej  vil] 
be  ready  for  planting  in  the  open  gnond. 

There  are  thus  three  seasons  St  whicb 
Cauliflowers  may  bo  sown,  vis.:  1,  Ii. 
April  to  produce  heads  in  autumn.  1 
lu  August  to  produce  heads  in  lUy  u)d 
June  siter  winter  protection.  3.  In  Janii' 
ary  or  February  on  hotbeds,  to  be  Iru^- 
planted  in  May  and  produce  hesdg  in  Jail 
and  August.  Tins  gives  a  fiurlr  liHij! 
period  for  the  Canliflower  t«  be  in  use- 

Oaneral  Treatment. — Little  montai 
be  said  than  what  has  already  s[fiurd 
for  Cabbages.  But  the  mors  leoiii 
nature  of  Cauliflowers,  and  their  inclina- 
tion to  produce  heads  prematDielr,  a 
'  button '  as  gardeners  say,  espeeiall;  ir 
dry  summers,  render  it  neoessaiy  to  p» 
particular  attention  to  drawing  the  eoiI 
up  around  the  young  plants,  to  keep  1^ 
surface  well  stirred,  not  only  to  ieHivi 
weeds  but  to  prevent  evaporation.  It  u 
also  sn  excellent  practice  to  give  libcnl 
and  frequent  waterings  in  dry  wealiw. 
occosionatly  with  liquid  manive. 

A  disease  called  '  blindness '  scmeiimH 
attacks  Cauliflowers  rused  in  ipnn^ 
This  is  caused  by  what  is  called  Ibe 
'  White  Fly,'  which  cluster  on  the  voimg 
heads  and  destroy  them.  This  danger 
may  be  checked  by  sprinkling  the  cnwrp 
and  leaves  with  soot  when  i&iiip  esrl;  in 
the  moming- 

Varietiei. — There  are  comparstiiel)' 
tew  distinct  ones.  The  beat  are  Eflrijr 
London,  Early  Snowball,  Dwarf  Erf"* 
or  Mammoth  Eclipse,  VeiUrifi  Aiitvm* 
Qiant  {for  sowing  in  the  open  sir  " 
April  and  May),  Veitch'i  Pearl,  Suilon'i 
King,  and  Walcheron.  The  Utter  is  Ob 
latest  of  all  Cauliflowers,  and  is  ss  o(^ 
as  not  grown  as  a  Broccoli.    It  ahonii  « 

For  diseases  &c.  see  p.  1118. 

KOHL-RABI  (Brassica  omucu 
Caulo-bapa).— This  distinct  vegetsble  a 
about  midway  between  the  CabUge  sm 
Turnip,  and  its  swollen  fleehj  sW"  " 
often  used  as  a  substitute  tor  the  lawr- 
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The  stem  is  almost  round  in  shape,  and 
TariM  in  rize  from  0  to  8  in.  in  diameter. 
In  Masons  when  the  Turnip  is  fibrona 
and  hot  to  the  taete,  Eohl-Rabi  retains 
iis  delicate  and  agreeable  flavour. 

CuUiure  c^.— Eohl-Rabi  is  now  becom- 
ing better  known  in  British  gardens, 
and  owing  to  its  great  hardiDeu  is  a  crop 
worthy  of  attention.  It  likes  a  etiffish 
moist  ftoil  and  is  suitable  for  damp  bnt 
well-diained  situations.  Seeds  may  be 
sown  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the 
middle  or  end  of  June  in  shallow  drills 
E^nt  a  foot  or  eighteen  inohes  apart. 
When  the  seedlings  are  well  developed— 
whiofa  usually  takes  from  4to6weekH^they 
may  be  thinned  out  to  about  a  foot  apart 
in  the  rows,  and  the  plants  will  be  fit  for 
use  in  three  or  four  months  from  the  date 
of  sowing  the  seed.  The  Tnmip-Uke  stems 
should  bo  left  well  above  the  sur&ce  of 
the  soil  when  growins.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  t^  soil  Between  the  rows  of 
Slants  should  be  kept  stirred  with  the 
oe  to  keep  the  weeds  down  and  also  to 
prevent  ezoessive  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  the  soil  during  dry  weather.  The 
swollen  stem*  are  ready  for  use  before 
they  are  quite  fully  grown. 

VarieliM. — There  are  several  known, 
but  the  beet  tor  general  cultivation  are  the 
Early  While,  which  has  roundish  pale 
green  or  whitish  stems  6~B  in.  through  ; 
Early  Purple,  which  has  purplish  stems, 
but  is  not  so  delicate  or  early  as  the 
Early  Whit«  ;  and  the  Early  Dwa/r},  a 
dwarfer  form  than  the  others, 

SWEDE  TURNIP  or  TURNIP- 
ROOTED  CABBAGE.  -This  is  closely 
related  to  the  Eohl-Rabi,  but  its  swollen 
stems,  which  are  nearly  as  long  as 
broad,  usually  grow  more  deeply  buried 
in  the  soil.  Th^  are  boiled  and  have  a 
flavour  like  the  Eohl-Babi,  and  are  held 
in  greater  esteem  than  Turnips  by  manv. 

Culture.  —  This  is  precisely  the 
same  as  recommended  for  Kohl-Rabi 
above.  There  are  two  kinds  usually 
grown^one  with  a  yellow  flesh,  the  other 
with  a  white  flesh.  In  hot  dry  seasons 
they  are  more  easily  grown  than  Turnips, 
and  do  not  lose  their  flavour  or  become 
stringy. 

TURNIP  (Brabsica  Rapa).  — The 
Turnip  belongs  to  the  genus  Brassioa, 
like  the  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  and  other 
vegetables  mentioned  in  the  preeeding 
pages.    It  is,  however,  not  cultivated  so 


mush  for  its  leaves  (although  these  are 
often  used  as  '  greens ' )  but  for  the  round- 
ish or  flattish  fleshy  roots.  Strictly 
speaking  the  edible  portion  is  not  a  root 
at  all,  but  a  short  mnoh-swoUen  etem. 
from  the  top  of  whieh  leaves  and  flowers 
are  produced,  and  from  the  base  the 
slender  tapering  taproot  and  fibres. 

Soil. — Turnips  will  succeed  on  any 
good  garden  aoi)  that  is  not  too  heavy  or 
too  olayey,  but  prefer  a  good  and  rather 
light  loam  not  too  heavily  dressed  with 
farmyard  manure,  at  least  not  immediately 
prior  to  sowing  the  seeds.  Turnip  soi]  is 
best  prepared  in  autumn  or  early  winter 
by  digging  or  trenching  and  manuring  as 
maybe  required.  A  fairly  moist  situation 
and  oool  positions  are  best  for  Turnips. 

Sowi/ny  the  teed. — The  seed  may  be 
sown  either  broadcast  or  in  rows  or  drills 
but  as  thinly  as  possible.  Where  large 
quantities  are  required  it  will  be  found 
eoonoiqic  to  use  a  small  seed  drill.  This 
useful  instrument  makes  a  shallow  drill 
and  sows  the  seed  at  the  same  time.  The 
distance  between  the  seeds  can  be  regu- 
lated, and  the  subsequent  thinning  out 
will  be  a  less  tedious  process.  After  sow- 
ing the  soil  is  raked  over  and  made  level 
and  firm,  eithei  by  means  of  the  feet  oc  a 
small  roller. 

As  birds  are  very  partial  to  the  seeds, 
the  latter  may  he  coated  with  sulphur 
paste  or  red  lead  before  sowing,  and  this 
will  prevent  their  depredations.  A  sprink- 
ling of  soot  and  lime  over  the  surface  of 
the  soil  after  sowing  will  also  be  useful 
in  cheeking  snails,  slugs,  and  other  vermin. 

Tvme  of  towing. — For  the  main  crop, 
the  best  time  for  sowing  seed  is  about  the 
middle  of  July,  say  St.  Swithin'e  day,  but 
in  warm  southern  localities  a  fortnight 
later  will  be  time  enough.  For  suoees- 
sion  seeds  may  also  be  sown  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  August  and  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember in  the  south  on  ground  from 
which  a  crop  of  Potatoes  or  other 
plants  has  been  cleared.  The  tops  of 
plants  sown  at  this  period  are  v^uable  for 
cutting  as  greenstuff  in  spring.  Earlier 
sowings,  however,  may  be  made  at 
intervale  of  a  fortnight  from  early  March 
to  June  when  Turnips  are  required 
in  summer  and  early  autumn,  but  the 
plants  are  then  inclined  to  run  to  seed, 
especially  in  dry  summers,  or  become 
woody  or  stringy  in  flesh.  As  soon  as 
the  seed-leaves  ure  pushing  their  way 
through  the  snrtaoe  of  the  soil,  it  is  ad- 
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Tluble  to  give  them  a  good  do^iu^  with 
ft  taixtnre  of  lime  uid  soot  euly  m  the 
morning,  while  the  dew  is  itiU  upon  the 
ground. 

Thwmitig  (yat  rfc. — When  the  young 
plants  have  made  4  or  S  leaves  it  is  time 
to  go  over  the  rows  with  a  small  hoe,  not 
only  to  destroy  the  weeds,  but  also  to  this 
the  seedlings  out  pretty  freely,  leaving 
4-6  in.  space  or  even  more  between  the 
plants.  A  second  thinning  out  is  fro- 
quentlj  neoessaty,    in    which    case  ihe 

gante  should  be  leit  about  a  foot  apart. 
y  leaving  the  plants  crowded  they 
become  stifled  with  growth  and  pro- 
bably infested  with  vermin,  eo  that  the 
crop  becomes  a  failm'e.  In  the  event  of 
dry  weather  the  pluits  will  reoeive  much 
benefit  from  good  soaking  of  water. 

Storing.— Vfhea  fit  for  use  the  roots 
should  be  tc^en  up  as  requited.  Sarplns 
qoantitieB  may  be  stored  in  cool  dry  and 
ury  ebeds  free  from  fcost.  If  the  weather 
is  not  too  severe,  and  the  soil  in  which 
the  Turnips  are  growing  is  dry  and  wsjim, 
the  roots  may  be  left  in  the  soil,  and 
palled  aa  wanted.  A  good  plan  for  stor- 
ing is  to  maike  heaps  on  a  raised  piece  of 
Esnnd,  having  a  layer  of  litter  or  bracken 
Death  and  aJ]  round  the  Turnip*.  The 
whole  may  then  be  covered  with  a  layer 
of  dry  soil.  Where  dry  airy  sheds  eiist, 
however,  it  is  searoely  worth  while  storing 
Tmnips  out  of  doors.  The  leaves  or  tops 
should  be  cat  off,  but  not  the  roots  at  the 

Enemi^i  rfo— The  Turnip  is  Hubieot 
to  the  attacks  of  many  insects,  beetles  See., 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  any  other  Cmoi- 
ferous  crop,  (hie  of  the  worst  pests  is 
the  Turnip  Fly  or  Flea  {Altuia  nvmarum), 
a  lively  and  voracious  little  beetle  which 
attacks  the  young  leaves  as  soon  as  they 
appear  above  the  soil.  The  caterpillars 
of  the  Turnip  Sawfly  (AthaUa  tpinanim) 
called '  Niggers '  or '  Black  Palmers '  attack 
the  leaves  at  a  more  advanced  stage,  and 
naay  be  reoogniaed  by  their  dull  yellow 
colour,  and  dense  whitish  short  hairs. 
The  caterpillars  of  the  Tnmip  Moth 
(AgrotU  tegetuan)  are  also  very  destruc- 
tive in  autunon,  the  more  so  as  they  are 
rarely  seen.  They  live  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  and  usually  feed  at  night 
time.  They  bore  into  the  fleshy  roots  of 
the  Turnip  in  aatunm  and  take  refuge  in 
the  holes  they  make.  A  closely  related 
peat  is  the  caterpillar  of  the  Heart- 
and-Dart  Moth  {Agroti*  exelamalionU) 


which  destroys  the  plants  in  a  similsr 
way. 

BmnedisM. — Once  any  of  tiwse  pesti 
have  taken  a  fair  hold  of  a  crop,  it  ia  a 
somewhat  diffiimlt  matter  to  cheek  thrnL 
The  attaoka  of  the  Turnip  Flea  and 
Turnip  Bawfly  may  be  eonnteraeted  by 
dusting  the  plants  more  or  less  heavily 
with  lime  and  soot  early  in  the  moming 
when  the  dew  is  still  on  the  foliage,  or 
late  in  the  evening,  when  the  pests  will 
probably  be  feeding.  The  same  remsdy 
and  hand-pioking  by  candlelight  swm 
to  be  the  beat  means  of  deatroying  the 
caterpillars  of  the  Turnip  Moth  and 
the  Heart-ond-Dart  Moth.  Watering  the 
plants  with  briny  water  ie  also  more  or 
less  eSeotnal.  Where  a  Tomip  erop 
suffers  a  good  deal  from  any  of  tbme 
pests,  it  is  unwise  to  grow  a  second  otf 
on  the  same  piece  of  land,  a«  sfanihi 
results  are  almost  snre  to  follow — ss  ii  ii 
practically  impoeaible  to  kill  all  the  larvu 
or  chiya^es  of  the  pest.  While  thtj 
are  fond  of  Oa  Turnip,  and  other  Onci' 
ferous  oTopo,  perh^M,  and  attack  thm 
fiercely,  they  are,  however,  more  or  lew 
harmless  to  other  an^,  suoh  for  inataaw 
as  Feas  and  Beans. 

For  other  diseases  see  p.  1118. 

VABUTIU  07  ICfiNIP 

Among  the  best  varieties  m^  ba 
mentioned  Betra  Barly  Ki&M,  a  dii- 
tinot  strap-leaved  variety  which  is  it 
for  use  early;  Barly  Purple  -  toffii 
Mtmieh,  also  a  distinct  and  early  vanc^  '• 
Early  SnovibaiL,  a  fine  variety  nitb  % 
white,  sweet,  and  tender  flesh;  Ev^ 
WhiU  Stone,  keep*  well ;  aaAEarl^Strcf- 
leaf  While  Stone,  an  csj-ly  varietv  of  fine 
quality.  For  late  use  Veitch't  Red  GMt 
is  an  excellent  variety. 

RADISH  (RiPHiHua  wirvDS).-.*" 
far  OB  struoture  is  conoemed  the  Radisii 
resembles  the  Tomip  in  that  the  svollen 
fleshy  portion  is  really  a  stem  wbieli 
gradually  passes  downwards  into  the  ml 

The  Radish  is  supposed  to  have  eaaK 
originally  from  SouUtem  Asia,  bat  oa 
wild  plant  has  yet  been  found  that  no 
with  any  certainty  be  regarded  »«  '^ 
progenitor.  The  wild  Badub  or  Wf 
Chulock  (fi.  Baphanittrvm),  which  pn- 
duces  white  or  pale  yellow  flowen  fno 
May  to  September,  uid  is  more  or  len 
our  cornfields,  may  fomaij 
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have  luul  something  to  do  with  produciDg 
the  snltivated  Bkduh,  but  it  ia  now  a 
matter  of  mere  ipeculation. 

Soil. — Any  light  or  fairly  good  g&rden 
■oil  will  grow  BodiaheB  well,  but  it  should 
b«  open  and  well  ezpoaed  to  the  aun. 
Early  spring  crops  usoally  have  sufficient 
iDoiatnre,  but  if  Badiahes  are  required 
during  the  summer  montha,  it  is  well  to 
aeleot  a  piece  of  loil  which  is  natni&lly 
moist  and  cool  rather  than  dry  and 
hot. 

Sovnng. —  Badiahes  are  best  sown  in 
beds  not  eieeeding  fi  feet  wide.  The  beds 
should  have  at  least  a  good  foot  of  space 
between  them  to  form  an  alley  or  path- 
way, so  that  half  the  crop  may  bo  picked 
eamly  from  one  side  and  haJf  from  the 
other.  The  Heed  ia  usually  sown  broad- 
cast and  as  thinly  and  evenly  as  possible. 
The  aurfaee  of  the  aoil  is  afterwards  raked 
over,  and  may  be  made  firm  with  the 
back  of  the  spade,  or  where  large  patches 
are  sown,  with  a  light  roller. 

The  first  sowing  out  of  doors  may  be 
made  on  warm  sunny  south  borders  during 
Deoember  and  January.  As  the  weather 
at  that  period  of  the  year  is  more  or  less 
severe,  according  to  locality,  the  seed  beds 
should  be  covered  with  clean  straw  or 
litter,  This  need  not  be  disturbed  until 
the  seedlings  are  well  through  the  soil, 
and  even  then  it  should  be  removed  only 
on  warm  bright  days,  and  replaced  towards 
night. 

It  is  however  a  moot  question  whether 
there  is  any  partionlar  advantage  in 
sowing  Badishes  so  early  as  December  or 
January,     One  of  the  chief  points  with 


mentioned  ia  not  one  of  ra^nd  growth.  If 
the  first  sowing  in  the  open  air  be  made 
not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  February, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  plants  ore  quite 
as  forward  and  better  flavoured  than 
those  raised  from  seeds  sown  a  month  or 
two  before. 

As  an  alternative  to  this  the  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  cold  frames,  where  there 
are  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  but  they 
must  be  protected  by  the  lights  in  frosty 
weather.  In  fine  weather  these  may  be 
removed  altogether,  or  tilted  so  as  to 
allow  an  ^nmdance  of  fireah  ur. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  seeds  from  the 
middle  of  January  to  the  end  of  Febmac; 
on  a  gentle  hotbed,  which  may  be  made 
as  described  at  p.  46.    As  the  plants  are 


apt  to  be  drawn  in  a  &ame,  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  thinly,  and  plenty  of  air 
should  be  given  on  all  favourable  oocasiona. 
Many  good  gardenere  also  sow  a  fair 
quantity  of  Lettuce  seeds  with  those  of  the 
Radishes,  afterwards  lightly  raking  the 
surface  of  the  soil  and  gently  patting  it 
down  with  the  back  of  the  spade.  The 
BadishsB  sprout  first,  and  as  they  become 
fit  tor  use  may  be  pulled,  or  '  drawn '  as 
gi^eners  say.  This  will  leave  plenty  of 
space  for  the  young  Lettuce  to  develop. 

From  March  onwards  seeds  may  be 
sown  at  intervals  of  about  a  fortnight,  or 
more  rarely,  according  as  Badishes  are 
wanted  or  not.  In  the  aummer  months, 
frequent  waterings  will  be  necessary, 
unless,  aa  mentioned  above,  the  seeds  have 
been  sown  on  naturally  moist  soil. 

Maturity. —  Badiahes  ore  best  pulled 
when  they  have  produced  about  the  third 
or  fourth  rough  leaf.  If  allowed  to  grow 
too  long  they  lose  their  tenderness  and 
flavour  and  become  woolly  or  stringy. 
The  quicker  they  are  grown  the  better, 
and  in  this  respect  they  resemble  Tumipe. 
It  is  a  good  plan,  especially  in  dry  weather, 
to  water  the  beda  thoroughly  the  day 
before  the  Radishes  ore  pulled. 

Eft«miet. — The  Turnip  Fly  sometimes 
visits  the  Badish  and  treats  it  in  the  same 
way  as  it  does  the  Turnip.  A  sprinkling 
of  lime  and  soot  when  the  leaves  are  wet 
or  damp  will  check  its  ravages. 

Varietiet. — There  are  many  of  these 
so  far  as  names  go,  bat  they  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  (i)  The  Tumip- 
rooUd  varieties  of  which  there  are  scarlet 
red,  and  white  forms ;  (ii)  The  OHva- 
thaped  varieties  which  include  the  white, 
scarlet,  and  French  Breakfast  forms ;  and 
(ill)  The  Long  tapering  varieties,  like  the 
Long  Red,  and  Lady's  Finger  forms. 

The  Java  or  Raf  a  Tail  Radiah  {Kapha- 
nut  carudafii*)  is  a  peculiar  variety,  of 
which  the  purple  or  violet  seed  poda  only 
are  edible.  They  are  8-10  in.  long,  often 
twisted,  and  not  so  thick  as  a  lead  pencil, 
and  should  be  used  when  about  half- 
crown.     The  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly 

the  open  ground  in   May,  and  about 


SEAKALE  (CiuHBE  i 
The  Beakale  is  a  Cruciferous  native  peren 
nial  with  large  ainuated  densely  glaucona 
or  blue-green  leaves.    Of  late  years  it  has 
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become  a  great  favourite  in  Britiah  gardens, 
and  is  cultivaled  for  the  orisp  and  juicy 
growths  whioh,  however,  mnat  oe  blanch^ 

08  described  below  before  thej  are  fit  for 
use.  On  aome  parte  of  the  south  cooet  it 
grows  IniuriaDtlj  just  above  high-water 
mark,  and  whitened  shoots  are  obtained 
easilj  by  oovering  the  crowns  in  winter 
with  a  heap  of  sand  or  shingle. 

Soil. — A  deep  and  well-mannred  sandy 
loam  is  the  best  for  Sealiale,  but  it  may 
be  grown  well  in  ordinary  good  garden 
soil  which  has  been  well  dug  or  trenched, 
and  manured  in  autnmn  or  winter  before 
planting.  An  open  suimy  sitaation  is 
beet. 

Propagation. — Sealiale  is  propagated 
(i)  by  cuttings  of  the  fleshy  roots,  called 
'  thongs '  by  gardeners,  and  (ii)  by  means 
of  aeeda.  The  latter  may  be  sown  thinly 
in  shallow  drills  1  j-2  Ft.  apart  in  March 
or  April,  and  the  seedlings  afterwards 
thinned  out  so  as  to  leave  9-12  in,  between 
the  plants.  Their  after  treatment  is  the 
same  aa  described  tor  root  cuttings. 

Root  Cuttvjtgi. — -These  are  at  once 
the  easiest  and  best  way  of  raising  Bea. 
kale.  Pieces  4~A  in.  long  are  cnt  off  the 
ends  of  the  roots  with  a  sharp  knife  either 
in  December  when  the  plants  are  lifted 
for  forcing  in  greenhouses  or  hotbeds,  or 
in  Uarch  if  they  have  been  left  in  the 
ground.  If  cut  in  December  the  cuttings 
should  be  placed  in  sand  or  dry  soil  until 
the  planting  time  in  March.  They  are 
then  planted  in  rows  Ij  -2  ft.  apart,  and 
9-12  in.  between  the  plants,  toe  upper 
end  of  the  root  cutting  being  1-2  in. 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
whole  is  then  levelled  over,  and  a  mulch- 
ing of  well-rotted  manure  may  be  placed 
between  the  rows  at  the  time  of  planting, 
or  a  few  weeks  afterwards  when  new  roots 
will  be  forming.  All  round  the  cut 
Borhce  buds  w^  sprout  forth,  but  they 
should  all  be  rubbed  out  except  the 
strongest  one.  Beyond  keeping  the 
weeds  down,  little  attention  is  necessary, 
except  watering  in  very  dry  hot  weather, 
and  pinching  out  any  flower  stems  that 
appear,  until  the  autumn. 

"When  the  plants  are  to  be  forced  out 
of  doors  it  ie  a  better  plan  to  place  the 
'  crowns,'  not  in  straight  rows,  but  about 

9  in.  apart  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  By 
adopting  this  method  it  wUl  be  possible  to 

:  every  8  plants  with  one  Seakale 


pot. 


Forcivg.  —  When    ■ 


leaves    have 


withered  and  decayed  in  autumn  uA 
been  removed,  the  crowns  of  the  pUat 
should  be  protected  from  hard  treats  bv  i 
small  h^)  of  fine  coal  aebes,  or  short 
litter.  When  it  is  desired  to  '  force '  the 
shoots,  each  plant  or  crown  may  Iw 
covered  with  a  wooden  box,  large  pcFt.  or 
handlight,  after  removing  the  tesTn, 
litter,  or  ashes  from  the  top.  A  certuD 
amount  of  heat  will  he  generated  by  he^ 
ing  leaves,  litter,  or  manure  around  ud 
over  the  box,  pot.orlighL  Whercstlacki 
of  slugs  ka.  are  apprehended  it  is  wier  lo 
sprinkle  the  crowns  and  the  Bummndiii^ 
soil  with  lime  and  soot. 

From  the  begiiming  of  December  U 
the  end  of  February  more  heat  is  natnnllc 
required  to  force  the  plants  out  of  doon, 
and  where  Seakale  is  wanted  during  ihii 
period,  the  pots  or  other  coverings  over  ibt 
plants  should  be  covered  with  good  thick 
layers  of  hot  manure.  After  the  pbnO 
have  commenced  to  grow  the  temperatiin 
should  not  exceed  B(r  Fahr. 

It  is  essential  to  exclude  li^t,  other- 
wise the  slems  will  come  greenish  in  tb 
usual  way,  and  possess  none  of  that  mcf- 
ness  and  succulence  aasociated  with 
'  blanched '  or  whitened  shoots.  Il  t*k« 
about  4  to  6  weeks  from  the  dme  of  covn- 
ing  to  produce  nicely  blanched  '  sticks '  of 
8eakale.  By  covering  only  a  few  pboK 
at  a  time  the  supply  may  be  kept  np  for » 
long  period-  A  litUe  air  and  light  may  t* 
admitted  when  the  stalks  are  almost  £>  ^ 
cutting.  This  will  give  the  tips  a  ^at^ 
tinge,  which  is  so  much  appreeiMed,  wd 
sets  oS  the  white  stalks  by  way  of  wo- 
traat. 

CuHinj.— When  the  shoots  are  ilwiil 
6  in.  or  more  long  they  may  be  ent  sei 
prepared  for  use.  When  not  reqaind 
mmiediately,  each  shoot  should  hsve  > 
small  portion  of  the  hard  crown  attachtd. 
and  may  be  stood  in  a  glass  vessel  hating 
about  )  in.  water  at  the  bottom.  This 
will  keep  the  stems  fresh  and  eriip  fw 
some  time.  The  plants  may  be  eisminn 
on  warm  bri^t  days,  about  once  or  tvu* 
a  week,  aceording  to  the  sesson  >>» 
rapidity  of  growth. 

After  Treafnwni.— When  the  plwJJ 
have  suppUed  their  quantity  of  bWhed 
shoots  far  the  season,  the^  may  be  conrM 
with  dry  leaves  or  short  Utter  until  gnlW" 
has  started  again.  A  dressiag  d  nisinin 
forked  into  the  soil  around  the  plants  will 
then  be  beneficial,  and  the  plants  an  lb" 
allowed  to  grow  without  flowering  onW 
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the  following  autonm  or  winter,  when  the 
same  process  la  repeated,  and  may  be 
eontinaed  for  aeveral  yean  out  of  doors. 
Wlien  forced  in  a  high  temperature  indoors 
the  crowns  are  best  thrown  away,  and 
renewed  by  means  of  root  cnttiagH. 


It  may  be  mentioned  that  there  are 
special  pots  on  the  market  used  for  placing 
over  Seakale  plants.  They  are  beli- 
shaped,  with  a  movable  cap  or  top. 
Somewhat  dinilar  pots  ore  used  for  forcing 
Bhnbari)  out  of  don^. 


Group  II. — Legdminods  Crops 


PEA  (Fisux  SATiVDx).— The  Pea  is  a 
hardy  amin&l  belonging  to  the  Legumi- 
noas  order  (p.  822J,  and  as  a  garden  crop 
IB  held  in  tiie  highest  estimation  for  its 
■eeds,  either  in  a  green  or  dried  state.  The 
plants  have  a  chn[ibing  habit  and  usnally 
oling  to  stokes  or  other  supports  by  means 
-of  the  tendrils,  which  are  in  reality 
q>eoially  modified  leaves,  while  the  large 
leaf-like  bodies  are  morsoorreotlydeseribed 
M  Btipnles  (see  Olossaiy,  figs.  68,  9a,  106). 
The  flowers  spring  from  the  axils  of  the 
leafy  stipules  and  are  white  or  coloured 
according  to  variety.  Their  general  fbim 
is  as  shown  in  the  Olossary,  fig.  6,  p.  3. 

SoU. — Peas  enjoy  a  rich  loamy  well. 
drained  soil,  bat  will  also  produce  good 
crops  on  ordinary  gaiden  soil  which  has 
been  well  manured  and  dug  the  previous 
aatmnn  or  winter.  The  ground  for  Peas 
should  not  be  maDUied  immediately 
preceding  the  sowing  of  seeds,  or  rank 
heavy  manmres  sho^d  at  least  be  well 
buried  beneath  the  drills.  In  wet  seasons 
a  light  dry  soil  is  generally  best,  and  in 
hot  dfy  seBBons  a  rather  heavy  and  moist 
one  (see  article  on  8oU,  p.  61). 

Time  of  lotoing, — Seeds  of  Peas  may 
be  sown  at  intemJs  of  two  or  three  weeks 
from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  end 
«f  June  the  following  year,  but  not  out  of 
doors  between  the  middle  of  November 
and  the  middle  of  January.  Drills  about 
2-S  in.  deep  and  6  in.  wide,  preferably 
north  and  sonttl  running,  may  be  opened 
with  a  hoe.  In  each  drill  two  rows  of 
Peas  may  be  sown,  the  seeds  in  one  alter- 
nating with  those  in  the  other.  An  ex. 
cellent  method  of  sowing  Peas,  espseially 
-on  dryand()on)nBsoils,is  toojpena  trenui 
about  9-12  m.  wide  and  6-9  in.  deep,  for 
the  second  early  and  foUowing  aowings, 
covering  the  seeds  as  stated  below,  ^nie 
great  advantage  of  having  trenches  in  such 
soils  is  that  the  plants  w^  receive  the  fhU 
benefit  of  the  rain  and  water.  When  Peas 
are  sown  on  the  level  and  the  soil  is  drawn 
to  them  wboi  young,  the  water  is  drained 


away,  and  during  hot  seasons  this  is  a 
serious  disadvantage. 

As  a  rule  Peas  are  sown  much  too 
thickly,  with  the  natural  consequence  that 
the  plants  choke  each  other  later  on,  and 
become  a  prey  to  mildew  owing  to  the  air 
being  unable  to  circulate  freely  among  the 
foliage.  In  the  case  of  early  sowings,  bow- 
ever,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  rather  thickly, 
as  some  of  the  seedlings  are  likely  to 
perish  by  mice,  slugs,  or  other  luisfortones, 
and  nothing  looks  worse  than  to  see  great 
gaps  in  the  rows  when  the  plants  are 
above  the  soil.  Some  writers  recommend 
sowing  the  seeds  of  maincrop  vurieties 
2-8  in.  apart  in  the  rows,  so  as  to  give 
individual  plants  more  space  for  develop- 
ment. This  advice  looks  very  well  on 
paper,  but  in  actual  practice  will  lead  to 
disappointment  in  many  cases,  because 
here  again  accidents  will  happen — mice, 
birds,  bad  seasons,  &e.,  each  plays  a  part  in 
destroying  the  seeds,  and  it  is  therafbre 
safer  to  sow  rather  thickly  so  as  to  be 
sure  of  securing  foil  rows  and  a  good  crop. 
Before  covering  the  Peas  with  soil,  a  little 
soot  and  lime  may  be  sprinkled  along  the 
drills  as  a  prevention  against  snails,  slugs 
Ac.  The  soil  is  trodden  down  firmly  with 
the  feet,  or  levelled  with  a  rake  if  in  light 
and  fairly  dry  condition. 

The  nret  sowing  of  Peas  in  November 
should  be  on  a  warm  aunr^  border  facing 
south  or  south-west.  When  the  planta 
are  2-8  in.  above  ground,  the  soil  shonld 
be  drawn  up  on  each  side  to  the  stems 
as  a  protection  against  frost,  and  a  mulch- 
ing of  short  well-rotted  manure  will  now 
be  also  useful.  Where  cold  frames  exist 
and  are  not  used  for  anything  else,  they 
may  well  be  utilised  for  the  tint  sowings 
of  Peas.  The  h^ts  should  be  kept  off  on 
all  favourable  occasions,  and  should  only 
be  used  as  a  protection  against  severe 

Sticking  Peal  dc—Vihen  the  plants 
have   made   a   little   more    growth  they 
should  have  sticks   put  to  them.    Tho 
4c3 
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Blieks  ahould  interlace  or  orow  eaoh  other 
at  the  top,  and  ao  that  the  Peas  ma;  olimb 
them  properly,  Biiiall  twi^B  or  brushwood 
may  be  stuck  to  the  plants  at  the  baae 
leading  them  in  the  right  direction.  As 
a  rule  the  sticks  should  be  lonf;  enough 
accordiog  to  the  variety,  say  3-5  ft.  hi^h, 
although  now  theii;  are  dwarf  variebes 
that  scansely  require  staking  at  all— but 
they  are  all  the  better  for  short  stakes. 

The  distanoe  between  the  rows  may 
vary  from  4  to  6  ft.  according  to  the  height 
ot  the  variety,  bo  that  one  row  will  Dot 
shade  another  from  the  snn.  The  inter- 
vening space  between  the  rows  need  not 
be  wasted,  and  may  be  cropped  with 
Lettuce,  Radishes,  Cabbage,  Spinaoh  dec. 
if  desired. 

Protection. — All  sowings  up  to  March 
require  more  or  lees  attention  when  the 
seedlings  are  above  the  ground,  according 
to  the  severity  ot  the  weather.  In  the 
event  of  hard  frosts  the  jroung  plants 
should  be  protected  with  a  layer  of  clean 
straw.  Utter,  or  bracken  fronds,  which, 
however,  may    he    removed    on    bright 

Maincrop  lowing. — About  the  middle 
of  March,  say  St.  Patrick's  Day,  March 
17th,  is  a  good  time  for  sowing,  and  in 
aboat  8  months  from  that  date,  say  about 
the  middle  to  (he  end  of  Jane,  the  Peae 
will  be  fit  for  nse.  The  plants  mav  be 
molched  and  staked  as  described  aoove 

Late  oropt. — ^The  seede  of  these  are 
sown  np  to  the  end  of  June,  and  they 
are  flt  for  use  about  K  months  &oni  the 
date  of  sowing.  The  end  of  September  or 
middle  of  October  is  therefore  the  latest 
period  to  have  Peas  out  of  doors  in  most 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  northern 
looaUtiea  soucely  so  late  as  this. 

General  trealmertt. — Beyond  muleh- 
ing  the  young  plants,  slaking,  and  keep- 
ing the  weeds  down  between  the  rows. 
Peas  require  little  attention.  Hot  dry 
aeaaone,  however,  neoesfdtale  firequent 
and  abundant  waterings,  and  an  extra 
mulching  round  the  base  of  the  plants 
wUl  keep  the  soil  cool,  and  prevent  exces- 
sive evaporation. 

Pea  picking. — As  soon  as  the  poda 
attain  a  fair  size  they  should  be  picked. 
This  is  a  great  boon  to  the  plants,  as  their 
strength  is  not  exhausted  in  the  process 
of  ripening  seeds.  Fresh  flowers  are  also 
developed  as  a  result  of  frequent  picking, 
and  tire  crop  by  this  meann   can  be  ex- 


tended over  a  Iwoger  period  than  if  the  podi 
are  allowed  to  remain  until  they  approach 
the  seed-ripening  stage. 

When  the  plants  are  in  bloom  eoiae 
gardeners  pinch  out  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  with  a  view  to  having  the  s^) 
diverted  to  the  quicker  formation  of  podi. 
The  same  practice  applied  to  Dvaii 
Broad,  and  Bnnner  Beans  has  the  nine 
beneficial  result. 

Snemiet  itc.  —  Among  the  wo«t  of 
these  may  be  mentioned  nuce,  millipedes, 
slugs,  and  snails,  which  eat  the  sprouting 
seeds ;  Pea  and  Bean  Weevils  deEtroj  the 
young  plants  by  feeding  on  the  leaves,  as 
do  also  the  oaterpillars  of  various  motiu. 
Indeed  there  is  no  part  of  the  Pea,  fnun 
the  sprouting  seed  to  the  swelling  pod,  IhU 
is  not  Uable  to  attack  from  scone  foe  ot 
another.  Wirewomts  eat  the  roots,  sod 
Green  Fly  [wphidee)  smother  the  foung 

Rfmtdiea.—A.  good  sprinkling  of  linu 
and  soot  in  the  drills  may  be  given  betbn 
and  after  covering  the  seeds,  and  in  Ifae 
event  of  oaterpillars,  weevils  ic.  atta«kia|E 
the  stems  and  leaves,  adusting  of  UmesDd 
soot  when  the  dew  is  still  on  the  pUnIs 
wUl  prove  a  good  remedy.  Where  mica 
exist,  they  must  of  course  be  trapped,  and 
birds  must  be  checked  by  placing  wire 
guards  or  netting  with  narrow  mesbn 
over  the  rows  of  young  plants.  NeltJng 
may  also  be  i^^uired  when  the  pods 
are  swelling.  Thin  black—not  wliile— 
cotton  stretehed  over  the  rows  is  ui  ei- 
cellent  preventive  against  birds.  Thiydo 
not  readily  see  the  black  cotton,  uid  in 
their  hurry  to  devour  the  plants  beoome 
entangled  in  the  threads,  apparently  mail 
to  their  astonishment.  After  one  or  two 
attempts  the^  generally  desist. 

Besides  msect  pests  Peas  are  oftan 
subject  to  attacks  of  Mildew  {Oidiu'* 
Tuclten) ,  brought  about  by  dryness  st  tbe 
root,  or  great  variations  in  tempentnte, 
and  inclement  weather.  SyringiDg  tbt 
plants  with  a  fine  ^ray  of  hot  mtfr 
(about  16(f  F.)  will  cheek  if  not  kill  the 
mildew ;  or  the  leaves  may  be  duited 
with  sulphur  early  in  the  morning  wIimi 
the  dew  is  on  the  leaves.  Watenng, 
mulching  £o.  shonld  ako  be  looked  to  if 
they  have  been  neglected. 


These  are  now  becoming  simpl;  1>^- 
wildering  in  number,  and  every  year  ewh 
tradesman  has  his  own  list  of  new  vane- 
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ti«i.  It  is,  however,  niQoh  eaaier  to 
invent  good  names  than  to  miw  good 
varietiee,  and  many  of  the  old  and  well- 
known  varietjee  are  itil)  the  best.  Fot 
the  lake  of  oonvenienoe  those  recom- 
mended have  been  divided  into  Early, 
Maincrop,  and  Late,  and  it  ihould  be 
rememberied  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  grow 
too  many  varietiei,  except  for  the  sake  of 
experiment. 

Peas  are  aim  classed  as  '  wrinkled  '  or 
'ronnd'  and  'smooth,'  acoordiog  to  the 
skin  of  the  eeede.  What  are  called 
'  Marrowfkt '  Peas  are  those  of  a  pardou- 
larly  good  rich  quality  and  flavonr. 

SaHy  i'ciM.— These  may  be  sown  at 
intervale  Icota  November  to  February  to 
give  the  firet  crops  abont  the  end  of  May 
Aod  June. 

American  Wonder. —A  dwarf  wrinkled 
Harrow  Pea  B-12  in.  high,  with  a  oom- 
pact  habit.  The  pods  are  aboat  2  in. 
long,  straight  and  well  filled  with  highly 
flavoured  seeds.     A  heavy  cropper. 

Ringleader.— A  fine  Fea  2-8  ft.  high, 
rather  slender  in  habit.  The  straight 
pods  are  well  filled  with  emooth  round 
sssds.  This  is  still  oonsidered  one  of  the 
best  early  Peas.    Sntton's  BounUful  is  a 

Jood  early  Pea,  and  is  fit  for  use  2  or  8 
ayi  before  Hmgleader  when  both  varie- 
ties are  sown  on  (he  same  day. 

Sutton's  Early  GianL— This  is  one  of 
the  largest-podded  early  varieties  re- 
eently  raised.  It  growa  about  8^  fL  high 
and  has  well-filled  pods  of  a  dark  green 
eolottr  covered  with  a  dense  bloom.  It  is 
fit  for  use  a  day  or  two  after  Ringleader 
and  BounlifuL 

William  Hunt — An  excellent  dwarf 
blue  wrinkled  Harrow  Pea,  about  1  ft. 
high.  The  seeds  are  of  fine  flavour,  and 
the  atraigbt  pods  are  produced  in  great 
abundance. 

William  the  Firrt.— This  is  one  of  the 
best  early  Harrow  Peas.  It  grows  4-5 
ft.  high,  and  baa  pods  about  8  in.  long, 
filled  with  smooth  green  seeds  of  excellent 
flavour. 

Maincrop  Feat. — These  may  be  sown 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  March, 
and  will  be  m  season  from  June  to  July. 

ChampicMi    of    Enclaiid.  —  A  strong- 

rwing  wrinklad  blue  Harrow  Pea  6-6 
high.  The  long,  slightly  curved  and 
flattened  pods  are  well  filled  with  highly 
flavoured  seeds,  and  are  borne  in  great 
abundance. 


Dr.  Maclean. —A  strong-growing  blue 
wrinkled  Harrow  Pea  8-4  ft.  high,  with 
large  handeome  pods  filled  with  la^e 
and  excellent  seeds. 

Stratagem.  —  A  dwarf  wrinkled 
Harrow  Pea  2-2j  ft.  high,  remarkable  for 
its  very  large  pods,  often  6  in.  or  more 
long,  and  well  filled. 

Veitch's  Perfectioo.  —  A  highly  es- 
teemed wrinkled  bine  Jtlarrow  Pea  about 
8  ft.  high.  The  large  atraif^t  pods  are 
well  filled  and  borne  in  great  numbers. 

Other  good  varieties  in  this  section 
areO.P.  1vtlnni,awrinkled blue  Marrow, 
4  ft.;  Laxion't  Supreme, 4-5  tt.;  Sharpe'i 
Queen,  blue  wrinkled,  8  ft. ;  Telephims, 
wrinkled,  S~S  ft.;  and  Autocrat,  blue 
wrinkled,  4  ft. 

Late  Pea-$.  —  Theec  may  be  sown 
at  intervals  during  April,  May  and  June, 
so  aa  to  yield  in  August  and  September. 
The  varieties  already  mentioned  as  Early 
and  Haincrup  may  be  need  for  late  sow- 
ing, and  also  the  following : — 

British  QueeiL  A  vigorous  wrinkled 
white  Marrow  Pea,  5-6  ft  high.  Pods 
very  long  and  straight,  well  filled  with 
seeds  of  fine  flavour. 

Culverwell's  Giant  Harrow. — This  is 
a  very  prolific  blue  wrinkled  Harrow 
Pea  5-6  ft.  high.  The  pods  are  among 
the  largest,  o^n  T  in.  long,  well  fiUed 
vrith  tuge  seeds  of  fine  flavour.  The 
plant  is  vigorous  and  branches  freely,  and 
the  eeede  should  not  be  sown  too  thickly. 

Ne  Plna  Ultra. —  This  wrinkled  Green 
Marrow  Pea  is  an  old  favourite,  and 
should  be  grown  in  preference  to  others  in 
small  gardens,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  and  freest  oioppers.  It  grows  6-7 
ft.  high,  and  has  dark  glauoous-green 
pods  well  filled  with  seeds  of  an  excellent 
flavour. 

BROAD  BEANS  {Vicu  Faba).  — 
The  Broad  Bean  belongs  to  the  genua 
Vieia  described  at  p.  347,  and  beddee  the 
name  given  above  is  also  known  in 
botanioal  cireles  as  Paba  vulgarU.  It  is 
an  annual  plant  and  has  been  cultivated 
alntost  from  time  immemorial  for  the 
nutritious  character  of  its  seeds.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  East. 

Soil,  —  A  good  and  rather  stiflidi 
loam  suits  the  Broad  and  other  Beans 
well,  provided  it  is  well  drained  and  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  .\11  ordinary  good 
garden  soils  produce  excellent  Broad 
Beans,  and  only  require  deep  oulbvation 
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and  plent;  of  manure  in  aatumn.  They 
ore  best  grown  in  ft  diSerent  plot  of 
ground  each  year  (see  '  Rotation  of  Cropa,' 
p.  1104 ;  and  '  Soil,'  p.  61). 

Sowing.^ About  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber in  the  south,  &nd  October  in  the 
north,  the  fitst  eowing  of  Broad  Beans 
may  be  made,  in  rows  about  2-4  ft.  aparti 
Each  row  maj  have  the  Bseda  placed 
alternately  or  zigzas  S-4  in.  apart,  and 
about  S  in.  beneath  the  Burbce  of  the  soil 
in  the  drills.  The  soil  may  be  trodden 
over  them  and  raked  level.  A  warm 
Hunny  position  should  l>e  ehoeen  for  this 
late  autumn  or  early  winter  sowing,  and 
the  beat  variety  for  the  purpose  is  that 
known  as  Early  Mazagaia,  which  is  very 
hardy  and  early,  and  one  of  the  best  for 
autumn  sowing. 

It  is  however  questionable  whether 
there  is  anything  gamed  by  sowing  seeds 
at  this  particular  period  of  the  year.  If 
the  winter  is  mild  and  not  too  wet  or 
frosty,  a  slight  advantage  may  be  gained, 
perhaps  a  ueeii  or  ten  days,  bnt  I  have 
seen  Broad  Beans  sown  the  first  week  in 
March  picked  before  those  sown  in 
November.  It  seema  therefore  as  if  the 
ground  is  occupied  about  4  months  to  no 
good  purpose.  It  would  be  better  to  have 
it  dug  or  ridged  up  so  that  the  action  of 
the  weather  would  in  the  meantime  bring 
it  into  a  better  etate  of  fertility  for  spring 
planting. 

Aboui  the  end  of  Januarj-,  and  on- 
uards  to  the  end  of  June,  seeds  of  the 
following  varieties  may  be  sown  at  inter- 
i-als,  and  in  the  order  given,  namely 
Seville  Lofig  Pod,  a  distinct  and  dwarf 
variety  with  remarkably  long  pods;  Qreen 
Mammoth  Long  Pod,  Green  MtwioTyicce, 
Long  Pod,  a  heavy-cropping  variety ; 
and  tho  Broad  Wvndgor  varieties,  such  as 
Tta/lor's  and  Harlington. 

Oeneral  treatment—When  the  plants 
are  2-8  i[i.  above  the  soil  they  may  have 
earth  drawn  up  to  them  on  each  side.  A 
mulching  of  short  decomposed  manure 
will  also  be  beneficial,  especially  to  the 
earlier  craps,  to  protect  the  roots  from 
devere  frosts.  In  hot  weather  a  mulching 
is  also  valuable  in  preventing  rapid 
t!vaporatio[),  thus  enabling  the  plants  to 
withstand  drought  better.    . 

It  is  a  conunon .  practice  when  the 
sturdy  stems  have  reached  a  height  of 
2-3  ft.  to  pinch  out  the  tops  with  (he 
finger  and  thumb.  This  process  is  called 
*  topping,'  and  is  performed  with  a  view 


to  hastening  the  development  ani 
maturity  of  uie  pods,  by  means  of  the 
extra  sap  thus  placed  at  their  dispoetL 
It  is  also  useful  in  getting  rid  of  the  black 
aphides  which  often  crowd  the  ends  of 
the  young  shoots  and  look  very  uniiehtlj. 

As  a  rule  where  the  plants  have  betti 
grown  sturdy  and  strong,  and  not  loo 
close  together,  it  is  quite  onneoessary  to 
support  them  in  any  way  Where,  iiow- 
ever,  they  are  Ukely  to  be  blown  aboQI  bv 
wind  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  kttf 
the  plants  upright  by  running  stiingi 
along  each  side  of  the  row,  from  sloul 
stakes  driven  into  the  soil  at  intervals. 

PetU. — One  of  the  worst  pests  whicfa 
attack  the  Broad  Bean  is  the  Black  Fiv 
{ApkUFabo!  or  A.  rumicit),  also  called 
the  Black  Dolphin  or  Collier  bli^t,  wiiith 
clusters  on  the  young  and  sumlesi 
shoots,  disfiguring  them  very  much,  and 
often  greatly  interfering  with  the  tmt- 
tions  of  the  plant.  Fortunately,  howtw. 
they  often  appear  after  the  pods  are  well 
set,  and  if  the  infested  tops  are  cut  off 
and  burned  immediately  little  banu  i» 
done.  Where  this  is  not  possible,  bot- 
evor,  a  sprinkling  of  Unie  and  soot  ewlj 
in  the  morning  when  the  plants  are  vet 
with  dew  will  get  rid  of  them.  Also  i 
spraying  with  very  soapy  water,  or  PwB 
green,  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  SO 
or  40  gallons  of  water.  After  umng  due 
once  or  twice  it  is  wise  to  syrinp  or 
spray   the   plants  afterwards   with  cleio 


DWARF,  FRENCH,  or  KIDHET 
BEAN  (Phasholcb  tcloaris).  —  Thif 
is  not  nearly  so  hardy  as  the  Broad  Besn, 
and  consequently  cannot  be  sown  out  oi 
doors  BO  early.  Like  the  Broad  Bean  H 
is  an  annnal,  but  is  dwarf  and  bu^;  is 
growth,  and  very  suitable  for  n  snniniM 
edging  in  the  kitchen  garden  as  well  u 
for  growing  in  rows  in  the  usual  wsj.  It 
Is  a  native  of  S.  America  and  is  a  quick 
afad  vigorous  grower.  The  leaves  tn 
composed  of  8  more  or  Idas  triangnl^ 
leaflets,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  m 
clusters  from  the  aiils. 

Soil.— This  must  be  rather  lighter  «id 
richer  than  for  Broad  Beans,  and  i^"* 
well  drfuned.  Positions  lacing  south  ot 
west  are  the  beat,  and  the  earlier  aoft 
require  sheltered  situations.  TheyflonrisS 
on  a  south  sunny  border  and  soon  ooioe 
to  matnrity  in  good  soil. 

Sov/ing.-^Seeda  may  be  sown  o«t  m 
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doora  from  the  middle  ot  April  to  the  end 
ot  June  or  even  July  in  the  south,  and  the 
beiuiB  ore  fit  tor  picking  in  about  2  months 
from  the  date  of  sowing. 

Where  an  early  crop  is  required  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  M&rch  in  a  oold  frame  or 
in  boxes  in  a  greenhouse,  and  about  the 
end  ot  April  in  fiouthem  parte,  and  in 
favourable  weather  the  young  plants  may 
be  transferred  to  the  open  ground.  In 
the  event  of  late  spring  frosts  in  May  a 
light  covering  of  clean  straw  or  litter,  or 
even  a  flower  pot  or  small  box  over  eaoh 
plant  at  night,  will  afford  ample  proteotion. 
The  plante  when  transferred  to  the  open 
ground  in  this  way  should  be  9-12  in. 
apart,  and  the  rows  may  be  about  2-8  ft. 
from  each  other. 

When  seeds  ure  sown  in  the  open 
ground  they  should  be  about  S  in.  apart, 
as  the  chances  are  that  a  very  fair  per- 
centage will  not  germinate.  This  ie 
often  due  to  the  attacks  ot  a  small  white 
grub  which  eats  away  the  germ  of  the 
seed.  It  is  not  a  bad  plan,  especially  where 
ground  is  scarce,  to  sow  rows  of  French 
Beans  between  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  or 
other  crops  which  will  give  protection  from 
frost  when  the  young  plants  come  above 
the  surface.  The  plants  are  afterwards 
thinned  out  to  the  proper  distance  apart 
if  too  thick.  Raising  the  plants  in  cold 
frames  as  mentioned  above,  and  planting 
out,  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  preferable,  as 
vi?ry  few  plants  are  lost,  and  the  labour 
of  thinning  out  is  saved.  The  drills,  how- 
e^er,  may  be  dusted  with  Ume  and  soot 
before  and  after  sowing,  as  recommended 
for  Peas  (p.  1I2S)  and  other  crops. 

General  treatment, —  This  is  practi- 
cally the  same  as  lor  Peas  and  Broad 
Beans,  and  consists  in  pulling  the  earth 
up  to  the  young  plants,  mulching  with 
manure,  watering  freely  in  hot  dry 
weather,  and  keeping  the  weeds  down  by 
using  ihe  hoe  between  the  rows. 

Picking.  —  The  Beans  should  be 
picked  before  they  become  too  tough  and 
leathery  in  texture.  When  freui  and 
green  the  strings  or  fibres  in  the  pods  are 
not  so  evident,  out  later  on  they  have  to 
be  detached  from  the  Beans  before  cook- 
ing. Great  efforts  are  made  to  obtain  a 
Dwarf  Bean  which  shall  be  '  stringless,' 
and  there  are  indications  that  this  desir- 
able result  will  be  attained  very  shortly. 

By  frequent  picking  the  plants  remain 
much  longer  in  bearing,  and  are  not 
exhausted  ho  qoiokly.     A  few  of  the  finest 


plants  may  be  allowed  to  ripen  their  pods 
for  seeds  the  following  season,  but  it  is 
wise  to  have  a  change  of  seed  every  two 
or  three  seasons. 

VARIiTiBa.  —  The  best  of  these  are 
Canadian  Wonder,  a  very  heavy  cropper ;. 
Negro  Long  Pod,  very  free  and  early ; 
Ne  Plu*  Ultra,  very  dwarf  and  compact, 
early,  and  delioate  in  flavour.  There  are 
many  other  varieties  in  catalogues,  but 
the  above  are  the  best  for  outdoor  garden- 
ing— others  being  moresuitable  for  forcing 
during  the  winter  months  in  a  high  tem- 
perature in  greenhouses. 

RUNNER  or  CLIMBING    BEAN 

(Pbasbolus  MULTiixoKua).— This  is  prac- 
tically a  climbing  variety  of  the  Swart 
Prench  Bean,  and  having  the  same 
nature  and  tenderness  requires  to  be 
grown  in  the  same  way.  It  is  a  native  of 
S.  America,  and  although  naturally  a 
perennial  it  is  grown  in  our  climate  as  & 
tender  annual  under  the  popular  name  of 
Scarlet  Runner, 

Soil. — Although    any.  ordinary   good 

garden  soil  will  produce  excellent  sCorlet 
lUnners,  they  prefer  a  light  rich  loam[ 
which  should  have  been  deeply  dug  or 
trenched  and  well  manured  some  time 
previous  to  planting  or  sowing. 

Sowing.- — The  seeds  of  Boarlet  Runners 
may  be  sown  out  of  doors  at  the  same 
time  as  those  of  the  French  Bean, that  is,' 
from  April  till  the  beginning  ot  July.  The 
first  sowing  should  not  be  made  before 
the  end  of  April  or  the  first  week  in  May 
in  bleak  localities,  as  the  young  plants, 
if  above  the  soil  too  soon,  may  be  cut 
down  by  frost.  Tbey  ahonld  have  the 
soil  drawn  up  to  uiem,  and  nwy  be 
also  mulched  and  well  watered  during  the 
summer  months  to  obtain  the  finest 
results.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  sow 
the  seeds  in  trenches  9-12  in.  wide  and 
6-9  in.  deep,  as  recommended  for  Peas, 
especially  in  dry  porous  soils. 

As  the  plants  develop,  however,  they 
must  be  provided  with  stakex  6  S  or  Q  ft, 
high,  in  the  same  way  as  Peas  (p.  1128). 
When  grown  in  rows,  the  latter  should  be 
4-6  ft.  apart,  so  that  the  plants  shall  not 
cast  too  much  shade  upon  each  other ;  or 
they  may  be  grown  as  an  ornamental  as 
well  as  a  useful  crop,  to  cover  up  the  eidea 
ot  walls,  railings,  fences  Ac.  Strings '  ar- 
ranged horizontally  and  vertically  may  be 
fixed  for  the  plants  to  climb  up,  and  during 
the  summer  nionths  when  in  full  bloom 
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they  are  a  remarkablj  pretty  ei^t,  quite 
worthy  of  the  flower  garden.  Scarlet 
Btimiere  may  also  be  grown  without 
Bupporte  of  any  kind  if  the  tops  of  the 
yonng  plants  are  pinched  out  when 
about  2  ft.  high,  afterwords  repeating  the 
proeees  when  necessary. 

By  frequently   picking  the   pods,  the 


plants  continue  to  develop  fresli  bloont. 
and  from  these  pods  may  be  [uekei] 
almost  till  the  approaoh  of  frcwt. 

VAaiKTTKs. — The  following  are  mut 
mown  : — The  Common,  Bcariet  Rumur, 
PainUd  Lady  (or  York  and  LaneatM. 
Ne  Pbu  Ultra,  and  Scarlet  Champiim. 


Group  in. — Umbelliferous  Crops 


CARROT  (Daucub  Cabota).  — The 
Carrot  is  &  hardy  biennial  and  found  in 
a  wild  state  in  the  British  lalandH  and 
tbroaghout  the  North  temperate  hemi- 
sphere generally.  It  has  been  much 
improved  by  good  cultivation  and  is 
highly  valned  for  its  fleshy  taproots.  The 
leaves  are  very  much  divided  as  in  many 
other  plants  belonging  to  the  Umbellifer 
Order  (see  p.  404),  and  if  the  plants  sxe 
allowed  to  grow  on  for  two  seasons,  small 
white  flowers  will  be  produced  the  second 
season  and-ripen  see^. 

BoiL  —  A  deep  and  well-dug  or 
trenched  sandy  loom  is  best  for  CEurots, 
bat  any  well  -  tilled  garden  soil  will 
produce  eicollent  crops.  The  ground 
should  be  prepared  and  manured  in 
antujun  or  winter,  so  as  to  be  in  a  good 
condition  tor  sowing  in  spring.  It  is  not 
wise  to  manure  the  ground  In  spring,  as 
forked  and  unsightly  roots  often  result 
from  the  grosaness  of  the  manure  (see 
'  8oU,'  p.  61).  As  a  rale  it  is  better  to 
sow  Carrot  seeds  afl^r  some  crop  for 
which  the  ground  has  been  heavily 
manured.  In  such  a  caee  no  more 
manure  is  needed,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  deeply  dig  the  soil  early  in  winter. 

Soiemg,  ~  Seeds  may  be  sown  at 
intervals  from  February  to  the  end  of 
June  in  fine  weather  when  the  soil  is 
loose  and  friable.  Early  crops  are  sown 
in  February,  but  must  be  protected  with 
litter  for  &  time ;  main  crops  are  sown 
in  April,  and  late  ones  up  to  the  end 
of  June  or  July  in  soathem  distriots. 
The  shallow  drills  should  be  about  1  ft. 
apart,  running  north  and  south  if  possible. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  very  thinly,  and, 
to  assist  in  this,  may  be  mixed  with  sand 
or  ashes.  A  dressing  of  lime  and  soot 
on  the  soil  both  before  and  after  sowing 
will  prevent  attacks  of  slugs,  wirewoi 
nnd  other  pests.  As  the  seeds  are  bi 
they  need  not  be  covered  heavily. 
extra  early  crop  may  be  obtained  by  e 


ing  in  cold  frames  in  January  and  Febra- 
ary.  Plenty  of  hght  and  air  ^ould  simn 
be  given  when  possible,  only  covering  tin 
plants  in  times  of  severe  frost  or  mM 
chilling  rains. 

Some  gardeners  also  make  a  so«iii|! 
of  Carrots,  such  as  French  Forcing  and 
Scarlet  Horn  in  August  and  SepttroliM'. 
on  warm  sunny  and  sheltered  bordars,  so 
as  to  secure  a  crop  the  following  iftatg. 
When  sown  at  thia  late  period  the  roou 
must  remain  in  the  ground  during  the 
winter,  and  in  the  event  of  severe  wnlbtr 
must  be  protected  with  a  layer  of  soil  ui 
inch  or  so  in  thickness,  or  a  layer  of  dried 
leaves,  litter  Ac.' 

Thinning  ouf. — When  the  pUnlsve 
2-8  in.  high  they  must  be  thinned  ant  to 
about  4  inches  apart  for  the  etri; 
varieties,  and  6-0  in.  apart  for  the  Msin- 
crop  and  later  kinds.  Weeds  of  caniK 
are  attended  to  at  the  same  time,  ufd 
the  space  between  the  rows  may  bekept 
clean  by  the  use  of  a  small  hoe,  and  in 
dry  weather  loosenins  the  soil  with  • 
hoe,  or  watering  wiU  be  very  benefici*! 
In  the  event  of  any  inseot  pest  appesiinfli 
a  dressing  of  lime  and  soot,  or  fine  asbei 
mixed  with  paraffin  may  be  strewn  amoig 
the  plants. 

Storing. — In  autunm  when  Ibe  beuti- 
fully  cut  and  ornamenttd  fobage  tni 
been  bronsed  and  pureed  witii  D^torD.v 
the  roots  may  be  carefully  lifted  villi  > 
fork,  and  having  severed  the  leaves  about 
i  in.  from  the  crown,  they  may  be  BtoccJ 
in  soil  either  in  heaps  or  side  by  side  in 
layers,  with  the  tops  pointing  outwards, 
with  soil  and  Carrots  alternatiiig.  so  " 
to  prevent  the  generation  of  beat 
Heavy  rains  may  be  kept  off  by  a  (hatcb. 
ing  of  litter,  bracken,  fern  &c. 

In  the  event  of  the  tops  storting  into 
growth  after  storing  the  roots  shouM  be 
freshly  arranged  in  the  soil.  When  anil- 
able,  silver  mdA  as  used  for  potttug  v^ 
poses  ie  an  excellent  medium  for  BbKing 
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CanoU  and  Beet,  m  It  does  not  hold  the 
moutare  like  soil,  ftod  ooneequently  does 
not  start  the  crowns  into  freeh  growth  so 
Mon. 

Ina«cl  petU  Ac.  —  If  the  ground  is 
dusted  with  soot  as  reconiniendBd  before 
and  after  sowing,  insect  pests  aie  kept  in 
check.  Should  they,  however,  appear  on 
the  plants,  a  dusting  with  similar  material 
early  in  the  morning  when  the  dew  is  on 
the  foliage  will  destroy  them.  The  worst 
enemies  are  a  kind  of  Aphis  (A.  Dauot), 
and  the  Maggots  or  '  Leather  Jackets '  of 
(he  Crane  Fly  (TtjtuZa  oleracea),  the 
latter  often  attacking  the  roots  under 
gronud.  A  watering  with  slightly  salty 
water  is  useful  in  driving  them  away. 

Vabhtibs. —  For  early  crops  Early 
tlantfi^  an  excellent  '  stump '  rooted 
variety,  and  Early  Horn  may  be  sown 
in  February.  In  March  and  April 
Altrmehtvm  Selected,  Janiet  Scarlet 
Intermediate,  and  Lrmg  Red  Surrey,  all 
fine  varieties,  may  be  sown  for  main 
crop.  For  late  crops  sown  in  May  and 
June,  the  early  and  maincrop  varieties 
may  be  sown  again. 


PAKSNIP  (Pbucbdanuh 
In  a  wild  state  the  Parsnip  is  found  In 
waste  places  throughout  Britain  and 
Northern  Europe.  Like  the  Carrot  it  is 
a  biennial,  and  must  be  grown  for  two 
seaooDS  if  it  is  required  to-produee  flowers 
and  seeds.  The  t^t  roots  ai«  longer  than 
those  of  the  Carrot  and  are  usually  whitish 
in  colour.  The  leaves  are  also  much 
divided,  but  the  leaflets  or  segments  are 
touch  larger  and  coarser  than  utose  of  ihe 
Carrot. 

Culture  lie,  —  The  Parsnip  requires  to 
be  treated  almost  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Carrot.  The  soil,  if  anything,  should  be 
rather  deeper,  richer,  and  moister,  and 
should  not  be  manured  immediately  before 
sowing  the  seeds.  In  autumn  and  winter 
it  should  be  well  and  deeply  dug  or 
trenched  and  manured,  so  that  the  roots 
may  be  induced  to  strike  straight  down- 
wards. They  will  thus  develop  a  good 
and  regular  shape,  and  not  become 
'  fanged '    and    divided    into    finger-like 

rwths,  as  is  often  the  case  when  grown 
poor  shallow  soil,  heavily  laden  with 
rank  manure  near  the  surface.  If  possible 
Parsnips  should  always  follow  some  other 
crop  of  a  quite  different  nature  in  accord- 
ance with  the  piineiplee  outlined  under 
the  '  Rotation  of  Crops,'  p.  1104.    Ground 


diat  has  prodnced  a  orop  of  Lattnoe,  Cab- 
bage, or  Onions  will  suit  Parsnips. 

Sowing. — Seeds  for  the  main  orop  of 
FEirsnips  may  be  sown  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  March  in  shallow  drillB  16  to 
18  inches  apart.  To  check  insect  attacks 
the  soil  may  be  sprinkled  with  lime  and 
soot  before  and  after  sowing. 

After  sowing  the  seeds  are  lightly 
covered  and  the  soil  pressed  down  wiw 
the  feet  and  raked  over. 

For  later  crops,  seeds  may  be  sown 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  roots 
from  them  will  be  ready  for  use  the 
following  spring.  It  is,  however,  rarely 
that  sowings  so  late  as  this  are  made. 
One  good  sowing  is  made  in  March, 
and  sometimes  m  February  by  some 
growers. 

Thinning  dr.— ^^'hen  2-8  in.  high 
the  plants  are  thinned  out  in  the  same 
way  as  Carrots,  abotit  4  in.  apart.  Later 
on  when  the  plants  have  become  lu^r 
and  stronger,  Uie  best  may  be  left  about 
1  ft.  apart,  certainly  not  less  than  9  in., 
all  the  others  being  hoed  up.  It  Is  a 
mistake  to  grow  uie  plants  too  ctoselj 
together,  as  being  rich  feeders  they  take  a 
good  deal  of  nourishment  out  of  the  soil, 
'When  well  CBtablished  it  is  only  neces. 
sary  to  keep  tiie  weeds  down  with  a  hoe 
between  the  rows  and  plants,  and  in  dry 
hot  summers  frequently  stirring  the  sur- 
face with  a  Dutch  hoe  acts  as  a  mulch 
and  prevents  excessive  evaporation  from 
the  soil.  Indeed,  it  is  on  the  whole  better 
to  leave  the  roots  in  the  soil  if  poaaible,  as 
they  retain  llteir  plompness  and  juicy 
"  '    '     '  of  becoming  spongy  and 


flavour  i: 


Storing, — About  the  end  of  October 
or  during  November  the  roots  may  be 
taken  up  and  stored  in  the  same  way  as 
Carrots  (p.  1128),  or  they  may  be  left  in  the 
soil,  if  the  latter  is  not  wanted  tor  another 
crop,  until  early  spring.  A  sufficient 
number  of  roots  however  should  be  taken 
up  in  mild  weather  for  use  during  severe 

JfMect*.— These  are  pretty  much  the 
same  as  attack  the  Carrot,  utbougb  the 
maggoto  of  the  Celery  Fly  (TepArttw 
tmoporiUnii)  often  attack  and  blister 
the  leaves.  'Wlien  these  are  noticed, 
they  are  best  taken  off  and  burned. 
If,  however,  the  ground  has  been 
dusted  with  lime  and  soot  at  the  begin- 
ning when  seed  sowing,  and  erter- 
wards  when   the  leaves  appear,  or  after 
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been  done,  the  crop  will  be 
kept  ine  from  pesti. 

The  dusting  is  alwaya  best  when  done 
ehzly  in  tha  maraing  while  tha  leavea  axe 
wet  with  dew. 

Varibtibs. — There  are  only  a  few  of 
theee,  the  best  for  genera)  cultivation 
being  the  HoUoio  Crown  or  Student, 
Jerte^  Mamno,  Maltese,  and  Blcombe'i 
Improved. 

CELERY  (Apium  oravxolknb).— The 

Celeiy  belongs  to  the  same  tamilj  of 
plants  as  the  Carrot,  FarHnip,  Paisley  &c. 
(UmbelUferEe,  p.  404)  and  le  found  in  a  wild 
state  throughout  the  British  Islands  and 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  Old  World. 
It  is  biennial  in  character  like  the  Carrot 
and  Parsnip,  and  has  a  rather  fieshj 
fibrous  root.  The  deep  green  leaves  are 
pinnately  divided  into  numerons  tri- 
angular and  more  or  less  coarsely  toothed 
segments. 

Grown  in  a  natural  state  the  leaf 
steins  are  far  too  bitter  for  oonsumptioD 
as  a  salad,  but  when  chopped  up  and 
used  for  flavonring  soups  &c.  they  are 
excellent.  When,  however,  light  (see 
p.  40)  has  been  excluded  from  them  by 
means  of  covering  or  '  earthine '  them 
up  with  soil  the  formation  of  chlorophyll 
(p.  40)  is  prevented,  the  stems  assume  a 
whitish  or  blanched  appearance,  and  have 
a  crisp  and  agreeable  flavour,  which  ren- 
ders them  one  of  the  best  of  salads. 

Soil, — A  deep  rich  loamy  soil,  of  a 
heavy  and  rather  moist  nature,  produces 
fine  Celery.  Thorough  drainage,  how- 
ever, is  essential,  and  also  plenty  of  rich 
manure  in  a  well -decomposed  state.  If 
the  soil  has  been  well  dug  and  trenched, 
or  ridged  up  during  the  winter  months, 
so-much  the  better,  as  it  will  be  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  more  fertile  by  planting  oat 

Baiting  Celery. — Seeds  may  be  sown 
in  gentle  heat  about  February  and  March, 
and  in  April  for  later  crops.  Shallow 
boxes  filled  with  light  rich  sandy  loam 
and  leafsoil  may  be  used  toi  sawing  the 
seeds.  The  soil  should  be  well  watered, 
and  the  seeds  sprout  freely  in  a  very  short 

Pricking  out. — When  large  enough  to 
handle  comforiiably  the  earUer  seedlings 
should  be  pricked  out  (see  p.  46)  about 
4  in.  apart  into  somewhat  deeper  boxes 
filled  with  rich  soil,  or  into  cold  frames 
protected  from  frost.     They  are  kept  well 


watered  and  given  plenty  of  light  and  sir 
when  once  established,  so  as  to  induce  * 
strong  stnrdy  growth  previons  to  tnni- 
planting  in  the  open  ground.  The  later 
seedlings,  however,  may  be  transferred 
direct  from  the  seed  boxes  or  pans  to  i 
rich  soil,  preferably  on  a  west  border,  u 
a  south  one  would  be  too  hot  and  diy. 
especially  in  southern  parts. 

Making  the  trenchet. — The  trendm 
in  which  Celery  is  to  be  planted  ihouU 
mn  north  and  south  if  poaeible,  and  bt 
not  less  than  1  ft.  wide  and  1  ft.  deep.  A 
distance  of  at  least  4  ft.  ahonld  sepsiau 
one  trench  from  another,  and  when 
space  will  permit,  6  ft.  may  be  the  limit. 
The  soil  tajien  from  the  trenches  witb  s 
spade  is  spread  evenly  over  the  inlfr- 
vening  spaces.  The  bottom  of  thetitncb 
may  nave  a  dressing  of  short  well-rotled 
manure  forked  into  it,  at  the  same  time 
breaking  the  soil  up  finely.  Ifthetreoeha 
have  been  made  in  winter  or  early  ^rii^, 
the  intervening  space,  4—5  ft.  wide,  1111; 
be  atilified  tor  producing  a  crop  of  Lettuce, 
French  Beans,  or  early  Peas,  before  the 
soil  is  required  for  '  earthing  up '  ilie 
Celer?  plants. 

Planting  Celery.  —  By  the  first  « 
second  week  in  June,  according  to  the 
weather,  it  will  be  generally  safe  to  pliot 
Celery  in  the  trendies  which  have  been 
prepared,  but  the  plants  from  the  esHiei 
sowings  may  be  transferred  to  the  opto 
air  in  May.  Dull  showery  but  mild 
weather  should  be  chosen  for  pluung 
out  if  passible,  bat  failing  this  the  woii  i> 
best  done  late  in  the  afternoon  or  eveDing. 
Each  plant  should  be  lifted  carefalljfroni 
the  box  or  frame  in  which  it  has  bMO 


The  soil  around  each  plant  should  re 
a  good  dressing  of  lime  and  soot  t*  * 
preventive  against  slags  Ac. 

Although  market  gardeners  sometinw* 
grow  8  or  4  rows  of  Celery  in  one  trench, 
which  is  correspondingly  wide,  one  nW 
of  plants  in  each  trench  is  the  usual  prac- 
tice in  private  gardens.  The  plants  shouU 
be  6-13  in.  apart  lo  the  rows  along  the 
centre  of  the  trench.  A  hole  for  cult 
should  be  made  with  the  trowel  and  ite 
soil  carefiilly  and  firmly  pressed  rouDd 
the  slender  fibrous  roots.  As  the  pl»"rt> 
are  sure  to  be  checked,  no  msttn'  Iw*' 
carefully  transplanted,  the  strain  opon 
the  injmed  roots  may  be  relieved  by  cut- 
ting or  pinching  oS  soroe  of  Ibe  oi™ 
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Iwves  on  the  same  principle  m  re«om- 
mended  for  planting  yonng  frnil  trees 
(see  p.  1082)i  A  good  so&king  of  water 
immediately  after  planting  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  plants.  In  tlie  event 
of  very  hot  weather  following  immediately 
they  may  be  shaded  during  the  hotter 
portiona  of  the  day  with  fern  fronds  or 
aheeta  of  newspaper  until  the  new  roots 
have  been  developed  and  taken  a  good  hold 
of  the  Boil. 

Earthing  up  Celery. — Thia  is  a  much 
more  important  operation  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Celery  than  with  any  other  garden 
crop.  It  oonaiats  in  drawing  the  soil  up 
to  the  plants  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other,  with  the  abject  of  keeping  the 
growing  stems  in  perfect  darkness,  thns 
checki^  the  development  of  the  green 
colouring  matter  called  Chlorophyll  (see 
p.  88),  and  stimulating  the  formation  of 
starchy  matters. 

Earthing  up  should  always  be  done  in 
fine  weather,  when  the  soil  is  in  good  oon- 
dition,  and  not  when  it  is  very  wet  and 
sticky.  The  ridge  ie  to  be  widest  at  the 
base,  gradually  tapering  upwards,  so  that 
the  rain  readily  drains  away.  On  eaoh 
ocoaaion  before  drawing  the  soil  up  to 
the  plants  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  a 
dresung  of  lime  and  soot  so  as  to  check 
the  attacks  of  vermin. 

Some  gardeners  do  not  earth  Celery 
up  until  the  plants  are  almost  fully 
developed,  and  Uiere  is  nothing  to  be  said 
against  the  practice  as  good  well-blanched 
stalks  are  produced.  The  intervening 
soil  between  the  rows  is  also  available  for 
a  longer  period  for  producing  other  crops 
in  the  meantime. 

As  a  rule,  however,  most  gardeners 
earth  Celery  up  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  weeks  durmg  the  season  until  the 
approach  of  frost.  The  first  earthing  up 
should  not  take  place  until  the  plants 
have  grown  at  least  a  foot  or  more  high, 
and  many  failures  with  Celery  arise  from 
being  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  begin  this 
operation. 

The  soil  &om  the  sides  of  the  raised 
beds  is  chopped  down  with  a  spade  and 
carefully  placed  against  the  plants.  Great 
care  is  taken  not  to  cover  the  young  and 
tender  centres  or  crowns  of  the  plants 
with  the  soil,  as  this  causes  blindness  and 
more  or  less  eSectually  stops  Airther 
growth. 

After  the  plants  have  had  the  soil 
placed  around  them  on  each  side  by  the 


spade,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  go  over 
eaoh  row  afterwards,  holding  the  leaves 
of  each  plant  in  one  hand  and  working 
the  fine  soil  all  round  them  with  the 
other.  This  will  keep  the  leaves  close  to 
the  crown,  which  is  the  onl^  portion  really 
requiring  abundance  of  light  so  that  it 
may  grow  freely  and  quickly.  When  the 
last  earthing  np  has  taken  place,  only  the 
tips  of  the  leaves  should  be  seen  jutting 
out  itaca  the  surface  of  the  ridge. 

Watering.  —  In  hot  weather  and 
especially  in  light  dryish  soils.  Celery 
plants  should  be  frequently  and  liberally 
watered  until  the  final  earthing  up.  If 
neglected  the  plants  beoome  stunted  in 
growth,  and  in  consequence  perform  the 
very  natural  process  of  '  bolting,'  that  is, 
they  develop  flowers  and  seeds  the  first 
season  of  growth  instead  of  the  required 
stems  and  leaves.  The  addition  of  soot 
to  the  water  will  prove  hi^y  beneficial 
to  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  also  be 
effectual  in  keeping  down  the  attacks  of  a 
tiny  white  maggot  which  very  often  feeds 
upon  the  blanched  stems,  making  them 
veryunsightly  and  quite  unpresentable  at 
table. 

Fetlg. — Besides  the  small  white  maggot 
just  mentioned,  one  of  the  worst  pests 
attacking  Celery  is  the  maggot  of  the 
CeleryFly  (TepftntijowporiJinisjalready 
referred  to  under  Parsnips  (p.  1129).  This 
maggot  springs  from  esgs  which  have 
been  deposited  bertealh  the  surface  of  the 
leaf,  and  spraying  with  insecticides  is 
therefore  practically  useless.  Should  an 
insecticide  be  powerful  enough  to  kill  the 
maggot  thus  protected  by  the  cuticle  of 
the  leaf,  it  will  likewise  destroy  the 
foliage. 

The  best  and  api»rently  only  remedy 
at  present  is  the  tedious  one  of  picking 
off  the  affected  leaves  and  burning  them 
at  once.  They  should  not  be  thrown  on 
the  rubbish  heap.  If,  however,  the  soil 
and  plants  are  well  dusted  with  lime  and 
soot  at  intervals  after  planting  out,  and  if 
soot  is  added  when  watering  during  the 
season.  Celery  will  suffer  but  little  from 
this  pest.  The  maggot  that  attacks  the 
stems  in  the  dark  is  on  the  whole  a  worse 
pest,  as  its  ravages  are  not  apparent  until 
the  plants  are  lifted  for  use. 

Varibtibs  of  Celbsv.  —  There  are 
white-stemmed  and  red-stemmed  varieties 
of  Celery,  all  more  or  less  worthy  of  general 
cultivation.  Among  the  Whitb  may  be 
mentioned    Cole's    Cryiial   White,   very 
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ori*p  and  fine  in  flavour;  Henderton'i 
White  Plume,  all  American  variety  which 
requires  very  little  earthing  up,  as  it  is 
fnolined  to  blanch  natural);,  and  haa 
variegated  foliage ;  Sandringham  Dwa/rf; 
and  Wriffkt'a  Oiant  White,  one  of  the 
bent  gronn,  and  of  fine  flavour.  Among 
the  Bbe>  forms  are  Leiceater  Bed,  Ivery'i 
Nonmek  Pink,  Major  Clark' t  Bed, 
and  Btaindard  Bearer,  the  latter  having  a 
sturdy  compact  habit,  and  a  good  heavy 
cropper. 

CELERIAC  (Apich  qb4Vkolbhs 
rapackum).  — As  may  be  seen  from  the 
botanical  name,  this  is  a  variety  of  the 
ordinary   Celery.      Instead,   however,   of 

Srodncing  long  sturdy  leaf- stalks  and 
iavcB,  the  lower  portion  becomos  vei'y 
much  swollen  and  Turnip-like,  and  hence 
is  often  called  Turnip- rooted  Celery. 
These  swollen  items  are  cut  and  sliced 
and  are  used  in  salads,  for  flavouring  soups 
Ik.,  especially  on  the  Continent. 

Cvhure  itc.  —  This  is  practically  the 
same  OB  detailed  above  for  ordmary 
Celery.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  Mardi 
and  April  in  boxes,  pricked  out  when 
large  enough,  and  transplanted  to  the 
open  ground  in  June,  each  plant  being 
about  1  ft.  from  its  neighbour. 

As  the  BteniB  are  not  required,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  blanch  them,  and  the 
plants  therefore  need  not  be  grown  in 
trenches  as  with  ordinary  Celery.  All 
side  shoots  and  side  roots  should  be 
removed  during  the  Heaaon,and  also  some 
of  the  outer  leaves  if  necesaory.  The  soil 
also  may  be  drawn  away  from  the  tuberous 
stems  occasionally  during  the  above 
operations,  but  when  nearly  mature  in 
autumn  may  be  covered  with  soil  so  as 
to  blanch  them. 

The  stems  may  be  left  in  the  ground 
for  the  winter  if  not  too  wet,  but  should 
be  protected  with  a  covering  of  litter  or 
leaves  against  the  frost.  0^  they  may 
be  lifted  and  stored  in  dryish  soil  like 
Carrots  and  PorsnipB  (p.  1128). 

PARSLEY  (Cabum  pETBOSKMiroii). 
The  Parsley  is  a  hardy  biennial  belonging 
to  the  Umbellifer  Order  (p.  4M)  and  ie 
said  to  be  found  in  a  truly  wild  state  in 
the  Mediterranean  region.  In  a  cultivated 
state  it  is  very  popular  for  garnishing, 
flavouring  soups  &c.,  and  is  in  great 
demand  practically  from  one  year's  end 
to  another. 


8oiL — Any  good  garden  soil,  not  too 
hght  nor  too  heavy  but  well  drained,  ii 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  Farslev. 
It  does  not,  however,  always  succeed  even 
with  the  best  attention,  and  may  be  rr- 
gorded  as  a  fickle  grower.  It  will  floniiFb 
for  some  seasons,  but  afterwards  will  nuke 
only  a  miserable  display  of  foliage.  On 
the  whole  a  partially  shaded  bnt  eiposd 
and  well -ventilated  position  seems  to  suit 
it  best.  As  a  rule,  however,  exoelleol 
resultfl  may  be  obtained  by  making  tiro 
main  sowings  in  the  year — one  the  firat 
week  in  March,  and  the  other  in  Aagnst 


Sotoing,— To  keep  up  a  good  su^y  of 
plants  seeds  may  be  sown  at  inlerisia 
from  February  to  August,  in  drills  aboal 
half  on  inch  deep,  and  afterwards  oa^ati 
with  fine  soil.  The  seed  beds  should  be 
well  watered  and  never  allowed  to  becrait 
parched.  The  earliest  sowings  shculd  U 
on  a  warm  sunny  border,  and  should  Lr 

CiCCted  with  litter,  fern  &c.  in  cue  of 
t.  Or  the  seeds  may  be  som  in 
shallow  boxes  on  a  hotbed  or  in  s  gntn- 
house,  and  afterwards  planted  out. 

Trajwip  ion  tiny.— When  two  or  three 
inches  high,  the  young  plants  may  le 
transplanted  in  showery  weather  frani 
the  seed-beds,  or  thinned  out  from  Hif 
rows,  leaving  the  remaining  plants  sbonl 
e  in.  apart.  If  the  soU  is  suiUble  the 
seedlings  may  be  dibbled  in  all  ronnd  the 
edges  of  the  garden  walks.  They  viU 
thus  secure  a  variety  of  aspect,  and  it  the 
same  time  make  a  very  omsmemsl 
edging,  besides  which  the  leaves  are  easil}' 
picked  when  required. 

Qeneral  treatment. —  This  MHwirti 
chiefly  in  keeping  the  weeds  between  the 
plants  down  with  the  hoe,  and  libwil 
waterings  during  the  evening  in  dry  bot 
weather.  Yellow  or  decaying  leaves 
should  be  removed  and  a  little  dusting  of 
lime  and  soot  around  and  over  the  Beedlin)[9 
when  transplanted  will  serve  as  a  tbedi 
to  insect  pests.  One  of  the  wont  of  tbesc 
is  the  Onion  maggot  (Anthom^  rf]"- 
rum]  which  sometimes  plays  grtal  blTDC 
with  roots.  Mildew  is  brought  sboiu 
chiefly  by  great  beat  and  dnxi^t,  taa 
may  be  remedied  by  watering-  Sontf- 
times,  however,  it  is  due  to  r^id  chanNM 
of  temperature  accompanied  by  mwrtnf^ 
The  mildewed  leaves  should  be  pieksd  on 
and  burned,  and  a  dusting  of  solphiir  over 
the  foliage  will  check  the  disease. 

Varhtieb.' — There  are  several  of  these 
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but  tb«  ourled  and  mossy  leaved  ones  the  beat.    There  is  a  variety  called  Ifam- 

shoold    be  Rrown  in  prefereoce  to  the  burg  or  Tumip-Trooted  Parsley,  the  roots 

plain     leaved     varieties.       Fern-leaved,  of  whioh  are  out  up  and  used  for  flavour- 

Mott'CurUd,  MitcktU't  Maichlett,  and  iug  soaps,  stews  Ac. 
Couenl   Qarden   QantuMng   are  among 


POTATO  {SoLAWUM 
is  now  upwards  of  800  years 
Potato  w^  first  introduced  to  Europe, 
and  although  its  introduction  to  England 
is  asBOoiated  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and 
the  State  of  Virginia  in  K.  America,  the 
wild  plant  is  really  a  native  ol  Chili  and 
Pern  in  South  America. 

A  glance  at  p.  667  will  show  that  there 
are  several  speoies  of  Solanum,  sofiie  of 
them  very  showy  garden  plants,  but  none 
of  tbem  equals  S.  tub«roswm  in  value 
and  importance  in  qualities  no  wreoogniBsd 
throughout  the  whole  nivilised  world. 
There  are  other  tuberous  varieties  of 
Solonom,  such  as  8.  Maglia,  S.  Commer- 
iimi,  and  i9.  etuberoium,  which  are  more 
or  less  edible.  Efibrts  have  been  made, 
chiefly  by  Uesara.  Sutton  of  Beading,  to 
hybridise  some    of   these,    especially 


Group  rv. — SoLANAGBoua  Crops 


the  growing  season  will  olcarly  show  that 
all  the  root«  spring  from  the  stems,  and 
from  these  are  given  off  the  tubers.  The 
latter  contain  several '  eyes '  or  buds  when 
mature,  and  from  each  of  these  eyes 
springs  a  stem  bearing  loaves.  Sowers, 
fruits,  and  seeds  in  due  conrse  when  the 
tuber  is  planted. 

Catting  the  lubert. — If  the  Potato- 
tuber  is  cut  into  pieces  and  each  piece 
ooataius  an  eye,  it  is  sufficient  to  produoc 
a  perfect  plant  with  tubers  in  the  oourse 
of  the  season.  Borne  gardeners  favour 
cutting  the  tubers  into  pieces  before 
planting,  while  others  do  not,  on  the  score 
that  the  cut  sur&ce  may  more  readily  be 
attacked  by  disease  (seep.  1186).  There  is 
little  or  nothing  in  support  of  this  argu- 
ment, especially  if  the  out  portions  of  the 
tubers,  or  *  sets '  as  they  are  called,  are 


MagUa,    with    cultivated   forms    of    the      allowed  to  dry  before  planting.     On  the 


Potato  with  a  view  to  produi 
rceiating  variety.  So  tta,  however,  this 
desirable  object  has  not  been  attained, 
and  the  tubers  of  j9.  Maglitt  in  some 
seaaons  have  proved  as  much  subject  to 
disease  as  those  of  the  ordinary  Potato. 
Although  belonging  to  a  group  of  plants 


other  hand  experiments  have  proved  that 
a  portion  of  a  tuber  with  a  good  strong 
eye  or  bud  will  yield  as  many  good 
Potatoes  as  on  uncut  one.  And  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  all  the  tubers  are  the 
direct  result  of  the  action  of  the  leaves  as 


such  poisonous  members     detailed  at  p.  84,  and  not  of  the  tuber 


■H  the  Henbane  and  Deadly  Nightshade, 
the  Potato  ranks  next  to  Wheat  as  an 
article  of  homan  diet,  and  may  be  cooked 
in  a  variety  ol  ways.  The  great  botanist 
LinnsuB,  however,  is  reputed  to  have 
placed  the  whole  order  Solanaceee  (p.  687) 
under  n  ban  for  edible  purposes,  and  he 
never  ate  a  Potato.  The  Scottish  people 
too  are  said  to  have  resisted  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Potato  as  an  article  of  diet 
becaiue  it  was  not  spocificaliy  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  and  they  certainly  undertook 


which  has  been  planted.  In  fact  the 
latter  soon  loses  its  plumpness,  and 
beoomes  a  sticky  mass.  The  reserve  food 
it  contains  undei^es  a  chemical  change 
in  the  soil  and  is  absorbed  by  the  sprout- 
ing stem  nntil  the  latter  can  develop  new 
roots  ot  its  own,  to  supply  nourishment 
from   the  soil  in  the  same  way  as  other 

The  great  eas^  with  whioh  the  Potato 
is  increased  by  almost  any  portion  of  the 
tuber  with  an  eye  is  seen  when  e 


cultivation  at  a  later  period  thao  the      paring  of  the  tubers  have  bceu  planted 


people  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Propagi^ion. — The  Potato  ia  a  tuber, 
and  is  therefore  a  stem  swollen  and  modi- 
fied, primarily  to  serve  as  a  storehouse  for 
nutriment  which  has  been  manufactured 
by  the  leaves,  and  drafted  down  the  stems 
in  the  course  of  the  season's  growth. 
The  examination  of  any  Potato.plant  in 


suitable  soil. 

pTepa/ring  the  'ned.'  —  The  tubers 
used  for  raising  annual  Potato  crops  are 
usually  the  small  but  healthy  oncB  unsuit- 
able for  cooking.  They  art  commonly 
known  as  '  seed '  Potatoes,  but  the  real 
seeds  of  oourse  are  contiuned  only  in  the 
green   fruits,  known   in   many   part»  as 
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'  Potato  Apples '  from  their  general  reaem- 
Uanoe  to  small  green  Apples.  Whether 
the  HkinB  are  men  or  not  is  of  no  great 
oonseqaence.  out  any  tubers  showing 
Btgns  of  rottenness  or  diseaHe  should  be 
bsmed  or  given  to  the  pigs.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  wise  even  to  do  the  latter,  as  the 
dormant  spores  of  the  Potato  disease  may 
nltimately  reach  soil,  and  burning  is 
oertainty  safer  always. 

Early  in  the  year  it  is  a  gooi  practice 
to  select  the  best  and  healthiest  tubers, 
and  stand  them  on  end  in  shallow  boxes. 
They  may  then  be  placed  in  a  oool,  ai^, 
and  li^tsome  place  free  from  frost.  In 
a  short  time  the  eyes  or  buds  will  begin 
to  sprout.  All  sprouts,  however,  except 
two  of  the  strongest  and  best  at  the  upper 
end  should  be  removed,  on  the  principles 
that  govern  pruning,  disbnd^g  and 
thinning  out,  so  that  those  left  may  be- 
come stronger. 

RaUing  Pola,toe»  fnym  seed.  —  The 
berries  or  Potato  Apples  are  the  real  fruits 
of  the  Potato  plant.  They  are  very  simi- 
lar in  structure  to  a  Tomato,  and  each 
berry  may  contain  from  100  to  SOO  seeds. 
To  obtain  tubers  from  these  is  a  very  slow 
process,  and  one  calculated  to  try  the 
patience  ot  an  amateur,  especially  as  the 
results  ma;  after  all  be  valueless.  Per- 
haps one  Potato  out  of  1000  seedlings 
would  be  worth  cultivation  as  a  superior 
variety.  The  seeds  are  sown  thinly  in 
light  rich  sandy  soil  in  spring,  -preferably 
in  frames,  and  the  plants  are  attended  to 
in  the  usual  way,  in  being  pricked  out, 
watered  Ik,  At  the  end  of  the  first  season 
small  tubers  are  formed.  These  are  lifted 
and  carefully  stored  until  planting  time 
the  following  season.  About  the  third 
or  fourth  season  of  cultivation  in  this 
way  the  tubers  aesnme  their  character- 
istic shape,  and  may  be  seriously  tested 
for  flavour  and  quidity.  Although 
a  tedious  process,  it  is  the  only  way  to 
obtain  new  varieties.  The  object  raisers 
always  have  in  view  is  to  produce  a 
Potato  which  will  be  not  only  richer  in 
flavour  and  superior  in  cropping  qualities 
to  existing  varieties,  hut  also  hardier 
and  capable  of  resisting  disease. 

Soil. — Ordinary  good  garden  soils  of 
a  light  and  rather  dry  nature  and 
thoroughly  well  drained  will  produce  good 
crops  of  Potatoes.  The  ideal  soil,  however, 
is  a  rich  light  loam  overlying  limestone. 
It  should  always  be  in  a  state  of  good 
cultivation,  and  may  be  deeply  dug  or 


trenched  during  the  autumn  or  winter 
months,  but  should  not  be  heavily  dressed 
with  farmyard  manure.  If  not  required 
for  other  crops  the  noil  will  be 
greatly  improved  by  being  ridged  op 
and  exposed  to  the  action  of  run,  frost, 
and  snow  4c. 

Planting  injramei. — When  sncnn 
crap  of  Potatoes  is  required,  the  'sett' 
prepared  as  described  above  msv  b( 
planted  in  frames  in  January,  in  li^ 
rich  soil,  the  tubers  being  at  least  9--19  to. 
apart  in  the  rows,  the  latter  being  about 
1-3  ft.  from  each  other.  Attention  hiobI 
be  given  to  ventilation  and  light,  and  ib( 
coverings  should  always  be  removed  is 
mild  and  favourable  weather. 

PUmHny  out  of  doom. — Early  Pou- 
toes  n!ay  be  planted  ont  of  doors  from  ibe 
beginning  of  February  according  to  tbe 
state  of  the  weather  and  the  loeuity.  ^ 
warm  sheltered  position  facing  soDtli  ii 
best.  When  the  leaves  appear  aboT«  ibe 
soil,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  tetnt 
dry  litter  or  bracken  fern  handy  bttwcti 
the  rows  in  the  event  of  frost.  Fouio- 
leaves  are  very  sensitiTe  to  froW,  wd 
many  an  early  crop  haa  been  spoilnl 
through  the  want  of  a  slight  pnite«tioo 
of  the  foliage.  The  mid-season  ud  miin- 
crop  varieties  may  be  planted  boat  llu 
noiddle  totheendofMarchiDthcsaathHn 
counties,  say  from  St.  Patrick's  Dit, 
Uarcb  17,  to  Lady  Day,  Hamb  35,  boa 
well-known  dates  and  easily  remenil)cnd. 
North  of  the  Thames  Valley,  except  (fflilio 
milder  parts  of  the  western  coasts,  l* 
varieties  may  be  planted  up  to  tbe  sin 
of  ApriL  Potatoes  planted  at  a  Isf 
period  than  April  have  scarcely  time  » 
become  fully  matured  by  tbe  aatnnui, 
except  in  the  south,  and  early  ytrietiet 
should  only  be  planted  then. 

WinUr  Po(a(oe».— Where  nev.-Pol»- 
toes  are  required  about  Christmis  time  tbej 
are  obtained  as  follows.  Tubers  aw  tep 
back  in  a  cool,  dry,  airy  place  until  undt 
the  middle  of  July.  They  are  ihe" 
planted  in  light  rich  b(^  in  on  old  hot- 
bed or  cold  frame  in  rows  12-15  in-  «P*J'- 
each  set  being  about  B  or  9  in.  apart  m  the 
rtlwa.  There  is  no  need  to  cover  the  rr^ 
until  about  September,  but  they  abwH 
have  as  much  light  and  air  si  posalil^' 
When  the  stalks  are  well  aboie  the  mI 
they  may  be  mulched  or  ridged  op  «iin 
light  ridi  soil,  and  if  dry  may  rWfi« 
an  oecasional  watering.  Towardi  m 
ripening  stage  water  must  be  witUK"'' 
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and  on  fine  bright  daya  plenty  of  air  mfty 
be  given  during  thu  daytime. 

Dittance  of  the  roui»  tte.—The  iowb 
if  poasible  shoold  run  north  and  soalh  out 
of  doora,  aa  both  plunlB  and  soil  thus 
obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  light  and 
heat  during  the  day.  For  the  early  kinda 
and  those  fomiing  comparatively  small 
tops  a  diatanoe  of  20  inchoB  between  the 
rows   will    be   sufficient.     But   for  larger 


even  8  ft.  may  be  allowed  where  soils  are 
known  to  produce  exceptionally  fine  crope. 

The  ground  having  been  properly 
prepared,  rows  or  drills  about  fl  in,  deep 
may  be  drawn  to  a  line  ivith  a  hoe,  and 
in  these  the  cut  or  whole  tubers  or  '  sets  ' 
may  be  placed  from  10  to  16  inches  apart 
according  to  the  variety.  The  soil  is  then 
drawn  over  the  '  sets,'  and  if  necessary 
the  rows  may  be  marked  with  a  stiok  or 
large  label  bearing  the  name  of  the 
variety,  date  of  planting  Ac.  at  one  end. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  too  close  planting, 
except  a  mass  of  small  tubers  and  a  pre- 
disposition to  disease  among  the  matted 
and  ill -ventilated  foliage. 

At  the  time  of  planting  the  drills  may 
receive  a  fairly  heavy  dusting  of  lime  and 
soot  ofl  a  preventive  against  slugs,  wire- 
worms  Ac. 

Potatoes  are  usually  grown  in  plots  by 
themselves,  but  occasionally  the  space 
between  the  rows  may  be  seen  cropped 
with  other  vegetables  such  as  Savoys, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Kale,  and  other  crops 
that  are  not  fit  far  use  until  after  the 
Potatoes  are  dug.  It  is  by  no  means  a  bad 
plan  thus  to  intercrop  Potatoes,  but  the 
rows  of  the  latter  should  certainly  be  not 
less  than  2^  ft.  apart,  and  if  8  ft.  apart  bo 
much  the  better.  Carrots,  Paronips,  Tur- 
nips Ac.  might  thus  be  grown  in  between 
in  very  small  gardens  to  save  time. 
A  variety  of  crops  like  this  on  the  soil 
improves  its  texture,  but  the  principles 
of  the  rotation  of  crops  (p.  1104)  should 
always  be  borne  in  inind,  so  that  as  great 
a  change  of  crop  as  possible  is  secured 
each  season.  The  great  advantage  to  the 
Potato  crop  by  this  system  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  rows  are  usually  much  farther 
apart  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  and 
the  plants  thus  secure  more  light  and  air. 

Ata7iitTet. — Potato  ground  is  usually 
more  or  less  heavily  dressed  with  stable 
manure,  but  many  excellent  gardeners 
have  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  better 


and  cleaner  Potatoes  are  obtained  from 
soil  which  has  been  dressed  with  artificial 
manures.  Where  stable  manure  is  used 
it  should  at  least  be  applied  to  the  ground 
the  preceding  autumn  or  winter,  and  not 
shortly  before  the  Potatoes  are  planted. 
When  applied  at  the  latter  period  and  a 
wet  season  fbllows,  the  Potato  disease 
(see  p.  1186]  is  likely  to  be  more  orless  in 
evidence.  Where  artificial  manures,  how- 
ever, are  used  in  conjunction  with  good 
cultivation  generally,  the  Potatoes  usually 
are  clean -skinned  and  free  from  disceaG, 

The  following  manures  have  been 
recommended    as    giving    good   results, 

.1  parts  »uperphn$phale  of  Ume 

2  parts  tulphaU  of  ammonia 

8  pairte  kainit 
strewn  over  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  8  or 
4  ozs.  per  yard  before  the  drills  are  drawn. 
Ooono  or  muriate  of  potash  may  be  also 
used  instead  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
kainit,  but  great  care  must  be  eiercised 
in  using  the  muriate  of  potash,  as  an  over- 
dose is  likely  to  be  more  injurious  than 
useful.  Half  a  hundredweight  of  it  is 
quite  suflicient  to  mil  with  2}  cwt.  of 
superphosphate. 

General  Ireahnenl. — In  the  caae  of 
the  early  crops,  as  soon  as  the  tope  arc 
well  above  the  surface,  the  soil  should  be 
drawn  up  on  each  side  with  the  boe. 
This  will  protect  the  tops  from  the  frost  a 
good  deal  and  at  the  some  time  destroy 
the  weeds  and  ward  off  heavy  rains  from 
the  centre.  As  tbe  tops  become  vigorous, 
the  maincrop  varieties  have  the  soil  pulled 
up  to  them  in  the  some  way,  thus 
leaving  a  distinct  furrow  between  the 
ridges.  In  this  furrow  the  crops  men- 
tioned above  may  be  planted  if  necessary. 

Digging  Potaioes.  —When  the  steme 
and  leaves  turn  yellow  and  begin  to  wither 
it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  tubers  have 
reached  tbe  mature  stage.  Digging  may 
commence  at  once,  and  tne  tubers  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  dark  dry  cool  and  airy  place 
free  from  frost  during  the  winter  months. 
They  should  be  spread  out  as  much  as 
possible  and  not  piled  in  great  heaps,  as 
they  are  likely  to  heat  and  become  uselese. 
Small  conical  heaps  resting  on  bracken, 
dry  litter  Ac.  keep  well.  Any  signs  of 
sprouting  after  the  new  year  should  be 
promptly  checked  by  nibbing  out  the 
shoots,  and  it  is  wise  to  overhaul  the 
Potatoes  occasionally  for  this  very  pur- 
pose. 
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DiteateM. — The  most  dAngeroua  disease 
of  the  Potato  is  that  known  ai  Phyto- 
pMhora  vnfetlant.  This  is  a  paraeitic 
fungus  which  finds  a  congenial  home 
on  the  Potato-plant  and  utterly  ruins  it. 
When  a  spore  settles  on  a  leaf,  especially 
if  damp  or  wet,  its  root-like  portion  or 
*  mycelium '  pierces  the  skin  and  bran- 
ches about  among  the  cells  beneath, 
absorbiiig  their  contentB.  In  due  course 
it  sends  up  on  the  surface,  usually  through 
the  small  pores  or  stomata  (see  p.  88), 
slender  branching  steiua  each  ending  in 
a  roundish  bag-like  structure  which  is  full 
of  new  spores.  When  fully  ripe  these 
tittle  boxes  or  '  conidia,'  as  they  are  called, 
burst,  and  their  contents  are  scattered  in 
all  directions  by  the  wind.  These  spores 
undergo  various  changes  but  are  capable 
of  retaining  their  vitality  for  several  years 
until  they  fall  upon  a  congenial  spot.  Tt 
was  through  their  agency  that  the  great 
famine  was  produced  in  Ireland  in  1645, 
although  their  nature  and  life  history  were 
not  understood  till  many  years  afterwards 
when  they  were  discovered  by  the  well- 
known  mycologist  Mr.  Worthington  G. 
Smith.  The  only  evidences  of  this  virulent 
disesae  noticeable  with  the  naked  eye  are 
the  brownish  streaks  and  blotches  on  the 
stems,  leaves,  and  tubers.  A  microscope  is 
required  to  see  the  branches,  spore  cases 
&c. 

Once  this  disease  takes  a  firm  hold 
upon  a  crop  it  is  almost  impossible  to  save 
the  plants,  and  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
done  is  to  prevent  the  disease  spreading. 
Spraying  the  plants  with  Bordeaui  mix- 
ture (sulphate  of  copper)  is  a  preventive 
against  spreading  the  disease,  but  seems 
to  be  in  no  way  capable  of  lessening  it, 
once  it  has  taken  hold.  Indeed,  according 
to  Mr.  A,  W.  Sutton  of  Beading,  who  con- 
ducted some  eKperiments  with  spraying, 
there  is  very  little  difference  between  a 
plot  of  sprayed  and  unapraycd  Potatoes. 
Two  plots  which  had  been  experimented 
upon  produced  the  following  results.  The 
one  which  had  been  sprayed  8  times  in 
the  season  bore  S  cwt.  1  qr.  25  lbs.  of 
Potatoes  ;  the  other,  which  had  not  been 
sprayed  at  all,  8  cwt.  1  qr.  4  lbs. — that  is 
21  lbs-  less  than  the  other.  '  Strange  to 
say,'  continues  Mr.  Sutton, '  the  quantity 
of  diseased  tubers  was  precisely  the  same 
in  both  plots,  viz.  4  lbs.  It  is  therefore  a 
question  whether  the  additional  weight 
pt^r  acta  would  compensate  the  grower  for 
the  somewhat  laborious  task  of  spraying 


his  crop  three  times  during  the  grovinfi 

Among  other  remedies  or  rather  pre- 
ventives against  the  Potato  disease  are  the 
Rotation  of  Crops  (p.  1104),  not  loo  tbicl: 
planting,  light  well -drained  and  well'tilkd 
soil,  the  application  of  artificial  inaleidol 
farmyard  manures  (p.  74),  Mid  the  am- 
plete  burning  of  the  decaying  stemi, 
diseased  tubers  and  leaves  after  tht 
Potatoes  have  been  lifted. 

Other  enemies  of  the  Potato  are  vire- 
worms,  aphides,  and  various  catenullan, 
but  these  may  be  kept  in  eheck  by  ixM- 
ing  the  rows  and  plants  with  lime  and 
soot  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  afler- 
wards  when  the  tops  are  wet  with  dew. 

VARtKTiea   OF    POTATOKE 

Potatoes  are  usually  classed  as 'kidnt;' 
or  '  round,'  according  to  shape,  but  there 
are  now  so  many  intermediate  fornu 
between  those  recognised  as  true  *  kidlMvs ' 
and  true  '  rounds '  that  the  distiiKtiitt  ii 
practically  worthless.  Indeed  fbnuc  of 
the  two  gronpe  often  gat  hopelessly  miied 
at  Bihibitions  and  are  passed  over  by  cod- 
noisseurs  with  a  shrug  of  the  shonlaeis. 

The  varieties  also  are  extrem«!y 
numerous,  and  new  names  are  added 
each  year,  but  it  is  very  rarely  om  ti 
them  proves  of  sufficient  value  to  become 
generally  cultivatedlike  some  of  the  nne- 
ties  which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
worth  a  place  in  the  garden- 
In  selecting  '  seed '  Potatoes,  it  in»J 
be  advisable  to  state  that  a  flange  ^ 
seed  is  a  good  plan.  Many  guikoen 
save  their  own  seed,  and  produce  cr«pi 
from  their  own  stock  for  several  yesra- 
By-and-bv,  however,  they  do  not  bear  9» 
well  and  become  more  or  less  suljetl  » 
disease,  although  the  cultivation  mav'be 
perfect  in  every  detail.  It  is  then  sdrii- 
able  to  obtain  new  stock  from  a  differenl 
part  of  the  country,  and  all  the  old  dgour 
will  be  re-established. 

The  following  varieties  are  among  ibe 
best  grown  ; — 

Myatfs  Prolific  Ashleaf.— Aneicelknt 
kidney  variety,  very  prohfic,  with  gwd 
quality  and  flavour. 

Ve'itch'a  Imprond  Aahleaf.  —A  heaiT 
cropper,  fine  flavour,  and  good  for  franw 
or  early  crops. 

Beauty  of  Hebnm.— An  early  andve^ 
heavy  cropper,  with  a  tinge  of  pink  ronnd 
the  eyes. 
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Eariy  PnriUn. — A  fine  American 
ruiet;  coasidered  luperior  to  Early  Bote 
or  Beauty  of  Hebrrm.  It  crops  heavily, 
fknd  the  tubera  cook  beautifully  white  and 

Eoglieli  Be«nty.— This  has  roundish 
tubera,  is  a  medium  grower,  and  a  good 
cropper  on  most  goils.  It  matures  early 
and  keeps  well. 

Impetator. — This  is  a  very  vigorous 
growing  round  variety,  suitable  for  main 
cropi.  It  is  very  free  and  requires  a  little 
more  space  between  the  rows  than  most 
varieties. 

jMUUiie  Dmiu.  —  This  is  a  flattish- 
round,  second  early  Potato  of  very  fine 
flavour  and  quality.     It  crops  heavily. 

Sntton'a  A  i.^ — ^A  distinct  round  wbite- 
Heahed  Potato  suitable  for  early  crops  in 
fraincB.     Good  quality. 

Hagimm  BMiiiin.  —  This  is  probably 
the  beat  known  Potato  in  cultivation.  It 
is  an  excellent  maincrop  variety,  and 
very  prolific. 

Reading;  Hero. —This  is  a  seedling 
from  Magnum  Bonum  and  PaleTtcm't 
Victoria.  It  has  round  tubers  of  excellent 
flavour  and  quality,  and  ie  a  fine  maincrop 
Potato. 

Rii^leader. — An  early  kidney  Potato 
of  good  quality.  The  tubers  are  oblong 
and  white -fie  shed,  and  may  be  dug  in 
June  from  a  south  border. 

Sctaoolmaater.— This  is  a  very  hea>-y 
cropper,  but  has  a  very  rough  skin.    Main- 

Snowdrop. — A  handsome  Potato  with 
shallow  eyes  and  clean  skin.  It  has  a  fine 
flavonc,  and  cooks  white  and  floury. 

The  Bruce. — A  first-claas  maincrop 
variety,  and  a  very  heavy  cropper. 

Up-tO-Date.  —  A  choice  munorop 
variety,  producing  heavy  crops,  and  keeps 
welL  It  is  a  good  Potato  for  light  soils, 
bnt  is  rather  soapy  on  heavy  ones. 

Vicv  of  Lalehwn.— A  haDdsome  and 
distinct  Potato  with  coandish  purple- 
skinned  tubers,  and  a  beautiful  white 
floury  flesh  when  cooked.  It  is  a  very 
heavy  cropper  suitable  for  main  crops. 

Windsor  Cutle.— A  fine  variety  with 
oblong  tubers.  It  is  a  heavy  cropper  of 
excellent  flavoiu-  and  quality. 

TOMATO  (SoLANUM  Ltcopebsiccii). 
Within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  the 
cultivation  of  the  Tomato  has  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  there  are  now 
acres  and   Ewres  of  ground  covered  with 


glass  throughout  the  country  tor  its  pro- 
duction. 

The  Tomato  is  a  somewhat  tender 
annual,  native  of  8.  America,  and  very 
closely  related  to  the  Potato  is  structure, 
the  edible  portion  corresponding  lo  the 
Potato  Apple.  If  allowed  to  grow  naturally 
it  forms  a  straggling  or  prostrate  bush 
with  berbaoeoue  stems,  but  as  a  rule  only 
the  main  stem  is  allowed  to  develop  in  a 
cultivated  state. 

Although  essentially  a  fruit,  the 
Tomato  is  usually  treated  as  a  vegetable, 
and  is  used  for  making  salads,  sauces  fto. 
Of  late  years,  however,  owin^  to  the 
beauty,  else,  flavour,  and  attractiveness  of 
many  kinds,  it  is  being  regarded  with 
increasing  favour  as  a  dessert  fruit. ,  The 
smaller  round  and  perfectly  smooth  varie- 
ties are  most  in  favour,  as  are  also  the 
miniature  varieties  known  as  the  Currant, 
Cherry,  and  Pear-shaped  Tomatoes. 

Outdoor  culture.  —  Although  mostly 
grown  under  glass  in  the  British  Islands, 
the  Tomato  will  ripen  well  out  of  doors  in 
hot  dry  seasons  like  that  of  the  past  year 
(1899).  In  cold  wet  seasons,  however, 
it  is  practically  waste  of  time  to  grow 
Tomatoes  on  a  large  scale  in  the  open  air, 
except  perhaps  in  the  sunniest  parts  of 
the  south. 

The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  gentle  heat 
in  March,  in  shallow  boxes  in  a  compost 
of  light,  sandy  loam  and  a  little  leaf  soil. 
If  the  seeds  ace  placed  about  an  inch  apart 
and  slightly  covered  with  soil,  the  youn^ 
plants  will  have  plenty  of  room  to 
develop  and  become  sturdy  before  they 
need  be  disturbed.  If  sown  thickly,  the 
seedlings  must  be  pricked  out  into  other 
boxes,  or  singly  into  small  pots  as  soon  as 
ever  the  first  pair  of  true  leaves  have 
been   developed   after    the    oblong    seed 

SoiL  —  On  the  whole  a  fairly  rich  and 
sandy  loam  with  good  drainage  is  best  for 
Tomatoes.  But  any  ordinary  soil  not 
saturated  with  stable  manure  will  grow 
good  Tomatoes.  Indeed  last  season  I  hod 
excellent  reeults  from  a  soil  consisting 
chiefly  of  aahes  and  the  old  soil  in  whidi 
Pelargoniums  had  been  potted.  The 
trusses  bore  from  13  to  24  fruits  each,  but 
this  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
care  token  in  fertilising  the  flowers  on 
bright  mornings.  The  only  stimulant 
the  plants  got  was  a  dressing  or  mulching 
of  fresh  soil  when  the  roots  began  to 
appear  on  the  surface.     Notwithstanding 
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this  experience  a  fairly  rich  sandy  loam 
may  be  regarded  aa  the  best  soil  for 
TomatoeE. 

Watering  dc.  —  Tomatoes  do  not  li]ie 
too  much  wet  at  the  roots,  but  the  boU 
shonld  never  be  allowed  to  get  abgolutely 
dry.  When  watering,  neither  the  foliage 
nor  BtemB  should  be  wet,  simply  the  soil, 
and  if  this  is  in  a  fine  powdery  condition, 
water  is  best  applied  with  a  rosed  water- 
pot,  so  as  to  avoid  making  holes  in  it,  and 
exposing  the  roots  to  the  air  unnecessarily. 

Time  to  plant  aat,po»ition,  tying  de. 
It  is  scarcely  safe  to  plant  Tomatoes  out 
until  the  beginning  of  June,  although  in 
mild  seasons  and  in  the  south  this  may 
be  done  somewhat  earher.  If  grown  aa 
single  stems  or  cordons,  the  plaats  should 
he  at  least  1  ft.  apart,  but  more  spaoa 
may  be  given.  A  warm  sunny  and 
sheltered  position  facing  south,  away  from 
trees  and  shrubs,  is  best,  as  too  much  sun 
and  air  cannot  be  given  to  bring  the  fruits 
to  maturity  aa  quickly  as  possible.  The 
plants  may  be  grown  against  south  walls, 
or  in  the  open  ground,  but  each  one  should 
be  secured  to  a  stout  stake  with  a  piece  of 
raffia  or  string,  several  ties  twing  necessary 
before  the  end  of  the  season> 

For  outdoor  cultivation  Tomatoes  may 
be  grown  with  two  stems  to  every  plant, 
bat  then  they  should  be  at  least  15  in, 
apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  latter  should 
be  21-8  ft.  away  from  each  other,  so  as 
to  allow  space  for  tying,  or  for  raising  a 
row  of  Lettuce,  French  Beans,  or  other 
greenetufr  between. 

Pinching  out  tide  tkoof*.— As  most 
gardeners  prefer  the  single  stem  system 
aa  giving  the  best  and  quickest  results, 
it  follows  that  all  the  side  shoots,  or 
'laterals '  as  they  are  generally  termed, 
should  be  pinched  out  aa  soon  as  they 
appear.  In  fact  this  operation  must  be 
performed  frequently  during  the  season, 
at  least  once  a  week,  so  that  all  the 
vigour  of  the  plant  is  thrown  into  the 
miun  stem  for  the  earlier  production  of 
flower  trusses.  If  the  side  shoots  arc 
allowed  to  remain,  the  plants  soon  become 
a  tangled  mass  of  sappy  growths,  and  very 
few  nowors  and  consequently  few  fruits 
are  developed. 

Fertilavng  the  flower».—lt  may  seem 
paradoxical  to  state  that  the  best  time  to 
obtain  a  heavy  crop  of  Tomatoes  is  when 
the  plants  are  In  bloom.  Buch,  however, 
is  the  case,  Bees  and  other  insects  ore 
not  fond  of  Tomato  flowers ;  at  \eaa\  I  have 


never  observed  any  searching  them  (or 
honey.  The  pistils  or  fruit  carpels  tit 
therefore  more  or  less  dependent  on  the 
wind  for  having  the  pollen  dust  blonn 
on  to  their  sticky  surface  or  stigma, 
to  ripen  the  ovules  in  the  ovary  (see  p.  34). 
This  is  the  reason  why  good  growere  lilie 
to  have  a  thorough  circulation  of  airvheu 
Tomatoes  are  grown  in  glaea  houses. 

As  one  can  never  be  sure,  howecn, 
that  the  pollen  will  find  its  proper  resting 
place  by  means  of  wind,  it  is  far  safer  u 
attend  to  the  fertilisation  of  the  flowen 
personally.  Many  gardeners  smartly  elap 
the  stems,  or  trellises,  or  stakes,  or  what- 
ever the  plants  arc  attached  to,  about  the 
middle  of  every  day,  so  as  to  cause  the 
pollen  to  be  distributed  in  the  atmospberc 
and  thus  blown  on  to  the  stigma.  Brighl 
sunny  mornings  are  always  best  for  lliis 
purpose. 

A  better  and  surer  method  of  ferlilisinB 
the  flowers  is  by  means  of  a  rabbit's  laii 
or  any  piece  of  BOtt  down  or  fur,  either  in 
the  hand  or  attached  to  a  stick.  W14 
this  each  truss  of  flowers  is  gently  dU- 
turbed,  rubbing  the  fur  over  the  snthas 
and  thus  securing  the  dietributioD  of  the 

C"in,  much  in  Uie  saone  way  astbesiUi^ 
es  of  bees  do  when  fertiUsing  other 
flowers.  This  method  of  fertilising  TomsW 
flowers  may  take  a  trifle  longer  tbu 
tapping  the  plants,  bnt  it  has  s  £•> 
heavier  crop  of  fruit  ultimately  to  refom- 
mend  its  adoption. 

Trimmi/ng  the  leavet. — It  is  a  'trj' 
common  practice  with  many  to  not  onlr 
mutilate  the  leaves  by  cutting  off  the  lop, 
but  sometimes  remove  them  shuoti 
entirely  from  the  plants  before  the  fmjti 
are  anything  like  ripe,  A  refereoce  W 
p.  84  will  show  that  the  leaves  have "-'t^ 
important  functions  to  perform  in  ™P™ 
to  manufacturing  the  food  of  plants,  ww 
if  these  functions  are  interfered  wilt 
seriously  the  plant  and  its  fruits  suffer  m 
proportion.  Detaching  or  severely  colting 
the  leaves  of  Tomato  planta  usually  iwollt 
in  a  crop  of  laterals  or  shoots  troni  iw 
axils  of  the  old  leaves.  This  is  niewl.v  « 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  plant  todevelop 
its  natural  food -producers,  and  antil  tbej 
are  formed  the  work  of  ripening  is  either 
retarded  or  at  a  standstill. 

Nothing  can  be  said  against  tnttmg 
out  leaves  here  and  there  aa  needed  M 
admit  light  and  air  to  the  plants,  and  even 
cuttmg  the  tips  off  occasionally  may  « 
tolerated.    But,  on  the  whole,  I  do  not 
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recommend  (he  wholesale  mutilation  of 
the  foliage,  leaving  almost  bare  stems  and 
unripened  fruits.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  the  leaves  absorb  nourish- 
ment that  would  be  better  utilised  in 
ripening  and  producing  the  fruit.  The 
real  fact  is  that  onoe  developed  they  ^w 
no  larger,  and  their  only  function  is  to 
produce  nourishing  food  wholly  and 
solely  for  the  production  and  ripening  of 
the  fruit  and  seeds. 

Cuff  ure  ander  glatt.  —  This  is 
exactly  the  same  ai  detailed  above,  cicept 
that  earlier  crops  can  be  produced  by 
sowing  seeds  at  an  earlier  date,  and 
later  crops,  right  into  winter,  by  sowing 
seeds  at  a  later  period,  or  by  rooting 
cuttings  of  the  side  ahoote  in  gentle  heat 
in  summer  or  autumn  as  required.  From 
May  to  October,  however,  no  artificial 
heat  whatever  is  required,  but  the  plants 
shonid  always  have  abundance  of  air. 

BUtatet  (fc. — Except  in  wet  and  un- 
favourable acasons.  Tomatoes  is  the  open 
Air  are  rarely  affected  with  disease  of  any 
sort.     But  in  gieenhouses  they   are   fre- 

Suently  attoclced  by  a  fungus  called 
'ladotporium  fulvum  which  is  similar  in 
nature  to  the  Potato-diaease  (see  p.  1186) 
and  causes  deep  brown  stripes  on  the 
stems  and  blotches  on  the  leaves.  The 
Potato-disease  also  attacks  the  Tomato 
and  produces  similar  results.  Id  Guern- 
sey a  peculiar  disease,  locally  known  as 
the  '  Sleeping  disease,'  has  of  late  years 
become  very  prevalent.  According  to 
Mr.  Massee  of  Kew,  '  the  plants  are 
attacked  while  qnite  young,  but  the  out- 
ward evidence  of  the  disease  does  not 
usually  manifest  itself  until  the  plant  is 
full  grown,  or  even  before  Che  fruit  is  set. 
The  first  indication  that  a  plant  is 
diseased  is  shown  by  the  drooping  of  the 
leaves,  which  incresses  day  by  day,  often 
accompanied  by  discoloration.'  The 
disease  is  caused  by  a  minute  fungus 
called  Fuaarium  Lyeopwiiei,  which  in 
the  couree  of  its  life  history  paaaes  into 
various  stages,  producing  numerous 
microscopic  spores,  each  one  of  which  is 
capable  ot  infecting  a  plant  and  producing 
thousands  of  others  in  a  seaHon. 

Bemediet. — For  these  fungoid  diseases 
spraying  is  practically  of  no  use,  and  the 
best  and  safest  remedy  is  to  carefully  lift 
the  diseased  plants  and  bum  them.  Do 
not  out  diseased  plants  with  a  knife  that  is 
used  for  trimming  the  healthy  plants,  and 
shake  the    diseased    ones    as    little    as 


possible  in  removing,  as  the  spores  are 
readily  wafted  from  point  to  point  by  the 
slightest  current  of  air.  As  the  spores 
rest  in  the  soil,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  saturate 
it  with  boiling  water  before  planting 
afresh.  Lime  and  soot  may  also  bo 
sprinkled  over  and  thoroughly  miied 
with  it,  especially  if  there  have  been  any 
attacks  from  wireworms  or  eel  worms, 
which  sometimes  cause  much  mischief. 

The  soil  should  never  be  mulched  with 
rank  stable  manure,  as  this  is  frequently 
the  cause  of  setting  up  a  fimgus  disease 
which  attacks  the  fruit  just  as  it  is 
ripening,  causing  a  round  blackish  blotch 
at  the  apei,  or  around  the  point  where 
the  small  pin-like  pistil  was  attached. 
The  refuse  of  old  mushroom  beds  however  - 
makes  a  very  good  mulch  and  may  be 
used  without  much  fear. 

On  the  whole,  abundance  of  air,  clean 
well-drained  soil,  and  a  di^-  atmosphere, 
together  with  proper  watcrmg,  tying,  and 
pinching  out  of  side  shoots,  are  the  best 
preventives  against  diseased  Tomatoes. 

VaBIETIBB    of    ToMATOBa 

There  are  some  two  or  three  hundred 
if  not  more  so-oolled  varieties  of  Toma- 
toes now  known,  and  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  most  of  them  growing 
and  fruiting.  Each  year  there  are  new 
names  added  to  the  list,  bnl  sad  to  say 
the  varieties  they  represent  seem  to  be 
very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
those  already  exisUng.  The  following 
have  been  proved  excellent  for  general 
cultivation ;  but  there  are  others  as  yet 
without  names  that  appear  to  be  quite  aa 
good,  if  not  indeed  better. 

Rbd  Variztibs 

Cftewtin  Rouge.— A.  compact  variety 
with  smooth  bright  red  medium-siz^ 
fruits  of  excellent  flavour. 

Chitwick  De»»erL~Fmit  small,  round, 
smooth,  bright  red,  fine  flavour,  good  for 
dessert. 

CfcfflUen^w.— Fruit  medium,  round, 
smooth,  solid  and  heavy.    A  fine  variety. 

Comet  -Fruitraedium,round,smooth, 
d^ep  red,  good  Savour. 

Confermae. — Fruit  medium,  bright 
red,  round  and  smooth,  excellent  flavour. 

Duke  of  York. — Fruit  large,  brilliant 
red,  smooth,  round,  heavy,  and  well- 
flavouredL 

Frogmore     Selected.  —  Fruit      large. 
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smooth,     deep     scarlet,     solid,     highly 
flavoured. 

Ham  Oreen  Favtyuriie. — Fruit  la 
sraootb,     deep     red,     solid,     and 
flavoTired. 

Laxton't  Open  Air. — This  is  an 
improTed  form  of  the  old  red  Tomato 
with  ribbed  fimitB.  It  is  eioellent  for 
growing  in  the  open  air. 

Nriid'i  Seedling.  —  Fruit  medium, 
round,  smooth,  deep  red,  good  flavour. 

Perfeetion.—Thia  is  awel]-known  and 
popular  variety.  Fruit  large,  smooth, 
round,  bright  red,  finely  flavoured. 

Trophy. — This  is  a  very  large  and 
nearly  smooth -fruited  variety,  and  bears 
heavy  crops. 

Young's  EcUpie.  —  Fruit  medium, 
bright  red,  round,  smooth,  with  a  fine 
flavour. 

Yellow  Varibttbh 
Although  an  ineiphcable  prejudice 
exists  against  yellow -fruited  Tomatoes,  it 
is  gradually  giving  way,  and  each  year 
the  yellow  varieties  find  their  way  into 
fresh  gardens.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons 
of  Beading  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  raising  yellow  Tomatoes, 
and  the  following  are  some  of  the  best 
varietieB  ; — 

Oolden  Nugget. — Fruit  small,  bright 
golden-yellow,  round,  smooth,  8-12  in  a 
cluster,  fine  flavour. 

Oolden  Queen. — Fruit  large,  slightly 
ribbed,  yellow,  very  ^ood  cropper. 

Oolden  Perfection. — Like  the  red 
variety  of  the  same  name,  but  yellow  in 
colour. 

PrijicB  of  Walet. — Fruit  small,  round. 


weighing  about  a  dozen  to  the  pound, 
golden-yellow,  fine  flavour. 

Sunbeam .  —  Fruit  roundish  oblong, 
smooth,  rich  transparent  amber  eolour, 
excellent  flavour. 

8HAu..FBuiTBn  Yabhtibs 
These  may  be  grown  like  the  others 
or  as  bushes.  In  pots  5-6  in,  across  ther 
are  very  effective  and  ornamental,  rbfo 
the  points  of  the  shoots  are  pinebed  oni 
to  make  the  plants  bushy.  Tbej  an 
eicellent  for  dessert.  The  foLoning 
varieties  are  best  known  : — 

Currant  Tomato  {Solanum  raefmi- 
Jtoram). — A  very  ornamental  varietj  «nth 
drooping  racemes  or  clusters  of  bright  red 
Currant-like  fruits.  I  saw  a  plant  of  Ihii 
last  year  which  had  been  allowed  to  gm* 
wild.  At  the  end  of  the  Beason  it) 
branches  covered  21  squara  yards,  and  the 
main  stem  was  rather  wicker  than  a  min'» 
wrist.  There  were  thousands  of  frails 
borne  on  the  plant. 

Cherry  Tomato.^ This  is  a  more 
sturdy  growing  plant,  about  4  h.  bigb- 
with  stoutisb  much-branched  stems  tai 
scarlet  fruits,  each  about  1  inch  in  dii- 

Pear-ahtqied  or  Fig;  Tomato.— This  i> 
a  vigorous  variety  with  clusters  of  swrfei 
Pear-shaped  fruits  about  2  in.  long. 

The  above  varieties  are  readily  erosKd. 
and  it  is  easy  to  obtain  intenncdiUf 
forms  from  the  seedlings.  The  Corrmf 
Tomato  being  very  prohfle,  usually  hsTing 
from  12  to  20  fruits  in  a  truss,  maybemU 
worth  crossing  with  the  larger  bnt  le« 
prolific  kinds. 


Groap  v.— Composite  Crops 


JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE 
(Heuakthus  TUBBEoflua), — This  well- 
known  plant  belongs  to  the  same  genus 
as  the  Common  Sunflower,  H.  annuui 
(seep.  616),  and  very  much  resembles  that 
plant  in  appearance.  It  is  a  native  of 
N.  America,  with  tall  deciduous  roughish 
hairy  stems,  which  die  down  every  winter, 
leaving  numerous  Potato-like  white  or 
purplish  tubers  in  the  ground.  The 
flowers  are  very  rarely  produced  in  the 
British  Islands. 

Soil. — The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  grows 
well  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  in 
any  out-of-the-way  place.     It  likes  plenty 


of  Bun,  and  the  better  the  soU  the  riisbci 
the  jdeld  of  tubers  every  autumn. 

Planting.  —  This  is  usually  *)M 
about  February  and  March ,  the  Bmall  tobers 
saved  from  the  previous  season  being 
placed  about  1  ft.  apart.  They  itqnin 
no  further  attention  until  dig{^  tiine. 
usually  about  November,  when  tfie  "*"»' 
and  leaves  have  completely  withered. 

The  tnbers  may  be  cooked  like  FoUUW 
— boiled,  baked,  roasted  dw.,  vi  ^ 
much  appreciated  by  some  but  not  hy 
others. 
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one  with  white  tubers,  the  other  wit^ 
pnrpliah  ones. 

GLOBE  ARTICHOKE  (Cyhaba 
ticoi>muB). —  Although  belonging  to  the 
eamc  natural  order  {Compoaita,  p.  492) 
AS  the  Jeruwlem  Artichdie,  this  diSers 
conaiderobly  in  ai^uruiee  from  that 
plant.  It  is  a  native  of  Barbaiy  and  S. 
Europe,  and  really  a  perennial  by  nature. 
It  grows  8-4  ft.  high,  having  straight 
channelled  Etems,  larae  pinnatifid  leaves 
about  8  ft.  long,  whitish-green  above, 
very  downy  or  cottony  beneath.  The 
heads  of  blue  florets  are  covered  with  the 
fleshy  overlapping  scales  of  the  involucre, 
and  it  is  for  Uieee  fleshy  scales,  and  the 
top  of  the  receptacle  to  which  they  are 
attached,  that  the  plants  are  cultivated. 

SoU.  —  The  Globe  Artichoke  enjoys 
a  rich  weli-druned  sandy  loam  in  open 
eonny  and  sheltered  places.  The  ground 
may  be  well  manured  and  dug  or  trenched 
as  required  in  the  winter  months  so  aa  to 
be  in  good  condition  by  spring.  During 
the  Bummer  months  the  plants  tike  plenty 
of  moisture  at  the  loote,  but  the  soil 
should  be  kept  dry  during  the  winter 
months. 

Propagation.  —  Suckers  are  usually 
employed  to  increase  the  stock.  They 
spring  Mf  all  round  the  base  of  the  old 
plant,  and  are  detached  about  March  or 
April,  each  sucker  having  as  many  good 
roote  as  possible  attached  and  also  a 
portion  of  the  old  plant  called  a  '  heel.' 
The  better  to  obtMn  these  the  soil  around 
the  suckers  may  be  removed.  A  few  of 
the  best  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  old 
plant  to  produce  flower-heads  during  the 
early  summer  season — in  May  and  June. 

The  suckers  may  be  planted  3-8  ft. 
apart,  in  rows  or  in  triangular  clomps, 
the  clumps  being  8-4  ft.  apart,  the  plants 
in  the  clumps  being  9-12  in.  apart,  form- 
ing the  points  of  an  equilateral  triangle. 
They  should  be  planted  firmly  but  not  too 
deep.  Bay  aboot  4  inches,  and  afterwards 
well  watered.  Until  well  established  the 
tranaplanted  suckers  should  be  shaded 
from  the  sun  with  pots,  boiee,  bracken 
fronds,  or  anything  handy.  Inthesunmier 
or  autumn  they  will  produce  edible  heads. 
As  the  plants  are  not  so  good  or  vigorous 
after  two  or  three  years'  growth,  they 
may  be  destroyed,  fresh  ones  having 
been  of  course  prepared  from  suckers  to 
take  their  place. 

'Seed-towing. — Qlobe  Artichokes  may 


be  raised  from  seeds,  but  there  is  a  dan- 
ger of  obtaining  inferior  varieties  in  this 
way.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  gentle 
heat  in  February  or  March,  the  seedlings 
being  pricked  out  and  hardened  ofi',  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  planting  out  at  the  end  of 
Hay  or  beginning  of  June.  Thus  treated 
they    may     prodnce    edible    heads    in 

Seeds  may  also  be  sown  out  of  doors 
in  April  or  May  in  light  rich  soil  in  warm 
situations,  but  the  plants  will  not  produce 
heads  until  the  following  summer. 

Cuttmy.  — The  heads  of  the  Globe 
Artichoke  if  allowed  to  develop  flowers 
are  useless  for  culinary  purposes.  They 
should  therefore  be  cut  before  the  upper 
scales  of  the  involucre  begin  to  separate 
from  each  other,  and  while  they  are  fresh 
and  tender.  When  cutting  the  heads, 
the  stems  also  may  be  out  down  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  eoiL  This  operation 
will  induce  new  suckers  to  spring  up  from 
the  base,  and  by  thinning  out  allbnt  a  few 
of  the  strongest,  a  later  crop  of  edible 
bracts  will  be  produced. 

General  treatment.  Protection  dc, — 
This  consietB  in  keeping  the  soil  free  of 
weeds,  giving  water  in  very  hot  dry 
weather,  and  cutting  down  the  stems  to 
the  ground  after  ^o  heads  have  been 
gathered  for  use.  On  the  approach  of 
frost,  in  northern  parts  of  the  country 
the  plants  should  be  protected  all  round 
with  litter,  and  the  soil  may  also  receive 
a  good  coating  of  manure.  The  following 
spring  when  growth  commences  the 
manure  may  be  dug  into  the  soil.  In  the 
milder  southern  parts,  the  plante  will 
stand  an  ordinary  winter  very  well  with- 
out protection.  In  the  event  of  severe 
weauer,  however,  it  is  safer  to  cover  the 
crowns  with  litter  or  dry  leaves. 

Vari«tie». — There  are  several  of  these, 
but  the  following  are  among  the  best  for 
cultivation  in  the  British  Islands,  viz. 
the  Qreen  Qlobe  and  the  J'ltrpU  Qlobe. 

CHARDS.  —  These  are  the  whitened 
hearts  or  centres  of  the  Globe  Artichoke 
plants.  Early  in  July  the  stems  are  cut 
down  to  about  B  inches  from  the  ground. 
A  tew  days  afterwards  they  receive  a 
good  watering,  and  this  is  repeated  oni^e 
or  twice  a  week  nntil  about  Septemlier, 
aeoording  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 
About  the  end  of  September,  litter  or  hay 
ke.  is  placed  around  the  plants,  and  the 
soil  is  drawn  up  about  them  so  a-s  to 
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exclude  light.  In  about  6  weeks'  time  the 
growths  will  be  sufBoiently  blanched  for 
use,  and  are  by  some  preferred  to  blanched 
Cwdoons. 

CARDOON  (Ctnaba  Cabdukcdlus). 
The  Cardoon  belongs  to  tbe  same  genus 
as  the  Globe  Artichoke  and  is  considered 
by  some  to  be  a  form  of  the  same  species. 
It  is  a  perennial  plant,  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  and  in  general 
appearance  resembles  the  Globe  Artichoke. 
Its  BteniB  are  ch&mielled  and  whitish,  and 
the  leaves  are  large  and  pinnately  divided, 
grayish-green  above,  white  beneath,  often 
furnished  with  brown  or  yellow  spines 
j-j  in.  long  at  the  angle  of  each  division. 

Cardoons  are  cultivated  for  the  very 
fleeby  leaf  stalks  or  ribs,  which  when 
blanched  and  properly  cooked  are  much 
appreciated  by  many. 

C-alture  (Mid  Propagation. — Cardoons 
are  always  raised  fn»n  seeds.  These  are 
sown  about  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
April  in  northern  parte  or  the  kingdom, 
and  a  month  or  so  later  in  the  southern 
parts,  in  trenches  about  1  ft.  deep,  18  in. 
wide,  and  about  4  feet  apart,  made  as 
in  tbe  ease  of  Celery  (see  p.  1180).  About 
8  seeds  are  sown  together  in  a  patch  of 
soil  which  has  been  brt^en  up  at  the 
bottom  of  tbe  trench  and  well  manured. 
Each  patch  of  seeds  should  be  about  a 
yard  apart,  although  some  gtowen  allow 
only  half  this  distance.  The  eeeds  are 
covered  with  about  an  inch  of  soil,  and 
when  the  seedlings  are  well  above  the  soil, 
say  8  or  4  inches,  the  two  weakest  plants 
in  each  patch  may  be  pulled  up,  leaving 
the  strongest  to  grow. 

When  somewhat  earlier  crops  of 
Cardoone  are  required  it  is  necessary  to 
sow  seeds  in  gentle  heat  in  a  hotbed  or 
warm  greenhouse  in  March.  About  4  or 
5  seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  4-5  in.  pot,  and 
when  the  seedlings  are  well  above  the 
soil,  all  except  the  strangest  should  be 
thinned  out.  By  keeping  the  selected 
plants  close  to  the  glass  to  obtain  plenty 
of  light,  they  become  strong  and  sturdy, 
and  will  be  nt  for  planting  out  at  the  end 
of  May  or  early  in  June.  Plenty  of  air 
should  always  be  given  when  under  glass, 
and  also  gradually  cooler  quarters  as 
planting'OUt  time  approaches.  Watering 
should  also  be  attended  to,  so  that  the 
plants  shall  be  in  no  way  checked  in 
their  growth. 

Buring  the  summer  months  the  plants 


should  be  liberally  watered  according  to 
the  weather,  and  the  groond  should  he 
kept  clean  and  free  from  weedi.  A 
dusting  with  lime  and  soot  when  tbe  tetit 
are  sown  and  when  the  young  pluita 
appear  will  checli  any  insect  attacks. 
Crops  of  Lettuce  Ac.  may  be  grown  on 
the  ground  between  the  trenches  daring 
the  summer  months,  up  to  the  end  of 
September. 

Sla/ncking  and  Tying. — About  this 
time  (September  and  October)  the  plsnts 
will  be  full  grown,  and  quite  ready  for 
blanching.  The  stems  are  tied  together 
and  wrapped  round  with  straw  or  hij- 
when  the  weather  is  fine  and  dry.  Tbf 
soil  may  then  be  brought  np  on  each  side 
as  with  Celery,  lea\'ing  just  the  tofw  of 
the  leaves  appearing  Iii  three  or  fom 
weeks  or  a  little  more  the  stalks  nill  be 
properl}'  blanched  and  St  for  use. 

As  the  plants  are  tender,  they  moM 
be  protected  with  a  covering  of  litur, 
fern,   dry  leaves  &c.  on  the  approach  oi 

Vambtibs.^ — The  kind  called  Sjaaui 
Cardoon  without  spines  is  the  one  chieflv 
grown  in  this  country,  but  tbeit  iK 
several  others. 

LETTUCE  {Lactuca  aArrvAJ.-niis 
well-known  and  much-esteemed  Silsd 
plant  belongs  to  the  Composite  order  |wc 
p.  402).  Itisanativeof  IndisorCentnl 
Asia,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  sbonl 
850  years,  and  there  are  naturally  a  gDi>d 
many  \  arieties. 

Soil,  —  Any  good  garden  soil,  well 
manured  and  tilled,  and  not  too  heavy  n 
texture,  will  suit  Lettuce.  A  rich  de^p 
sandy  loam,  however,  produces  the  finest 
plants. 

TiTie  of  gtmnng. — According  to  th( 
variety  Tiettuce  seeds  may  be  sown  m 
intervals  from  February  to  the  end  of  July 
or  August,  BO  as  to  obtain  a  Bucce«siaii 
almost  tJie  whole  year  round.  The  esrly 
sowings  are  best  made  in  cold  frames  or 
old  hotbeds.  The  seed  should  be  son 
very  thinly  either  broadcast  or  in  ituld 
and  lightly  covered  with  fine  soil,  sht'' 
(vards  gently  patting  it  down  with  » 
spade  or  piece  of  flat  board. 

It  is  an  excellent  and  time-B«™i« 
plan  to  BOW  Lettuce  with  Radiabee,  eilher 
in  frames  or  the  open  border  aocerdisK  "> 
the  season,  as  already  mentioned nn^n 
Radishes  at  p.  1121.  As  the  Utter  "j^ 
be  drawn  first,  the  young  Lettuces  will  dp 
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ready  for  planting  out  &  week  or  two 
later. 

Pricking  out  de. — The  seedlinga  may 
be  thinned  out  about  0-12  in.  aput  in  the 
rows,  which  Bhoold  have  a  Rimilar  dis- 
tance, or  a  little  more,  between  them. 
The  youn){  plants  thus  pulled  up  may  be 
transplanted  in  fromeB  if  early  in  the 
year,  or  into  a  prepared  bed  out  of  doore 
in  a  warm,  sunny,  and  sheltered  comer, 
if  the  weather  permits. 

About  every  2  or  8  weeks  from  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  August 
a  sowing  may  be  made  out  of  doors, 
transplanting  the  seedlings  when  large 
enough,  as  recommended  above,  selecting 
dull  showery  weather  if  possible  for  this 
last   operation.     It   may  be   stated   as  a 

Snerol  rule  that  plants  from  early  and 
le  sowings  are  best  grown  on  Ught  and 
rather  dry  soils  in  sunny  situations,  while 
those  for  summer  use  are  best  in  cool  and 
rather  damp  and  partially  shaded  situa- 
tions, where  they  are  not  so  likely  to 
*  bolt,'  that  is,  run  to  seed  prematurely. 

When  ground  is  scarce  an  early  crop  of 
Lettuce  may  be  planted  between  rows  of 
Beetroot,  and  as  the  Lettuce  will  come 
off  the  soil  before  the  Beetroot,  no  harm 
will  be  done  to  the  latter,  and  the  extra 
space  will  be  beneficial  later  on. 

Watering. — During  the  hot  and  dry 
summer  months  Lettuces  require  liberal 
supplies  of  water,  especially  if  they 
happen  to  be  grown  on  tight  soils  in- 
capable of  retaining  mnch  moisture.  If 
not  watered  they  ore  almost  sure  to  'bolt,' 
and  the  entire  crop  may  be  lost.  By 
frequently  stirring  the  soil  between  the 


plants,  or  giving  a  mulching   of    short 
manure,  the  soil  is  kept 


givmg 

)ndition  round  the  roots  and 
evaporation  is  checked. 

BUmching.  —  When  Lettuces  are 
nearly  full  grown  and  begin  to  '  heart,' 
the  inner  leaves  are  whitened  by  having 
a  strand  of  rafSa  tied  round  the  whole 
plant  about  halfway  up.  Many  ot  the 
best  '  Cos '  varieties  curl  the  tops  of  the 
leaves  inwards,  thus  shielding  the  centre 
ones  from  the  light,  and  naturally  blanch- 
ing them.  With  such  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  tie  the  plants  at  all. 

Insect  and  other  Petl4.  —  Slugs  are 
very  fond  of  Lettuces,  and  as  a  precaution 
against  their  attacks  the  soil  should  be 
well  dusted  with  lime  and  soot.  Where 
the  Lettuce  beds  are  not  too  large  they 
may  be  watered  with  boiling  water  a  day 


or  two  before  sowing  or  planting.  Thii 
will  effectually  destroy  the  slugs,  wire- 
other  pests  harboured 


the 


soU. 

Birds,  and  especially  sparrows,  are 
great  muauders  in  some  looalities,  and 
the  only  way  to  save  the  young  plants 
from  destruction  is  to  cover  them  with 
fine -meshed  wire  guards,  or  netting 
stretched  on  stout  stakes,  Wt  allowed  to 
droop  at  the  edges  to  prevent  entrance 
and  exit  by  that  means.  Thin  black — not 
white — cotton  also  stretched  overthe  crop 
will  keep  off  birds.  Not  seeing  tbo  cotton 
they  get  entangled  in  it  and  become 
fri^tened  off  in  conseq^uence. 

A  good  dnsting  with  lime  and  soot 
about  uie  plants  will  also  be  efiective,  as 
the  birds  do  not  like  the  bitter  taste  of 
this  dressing. 

Varietiet. — Broadly  speaking  Lettuces 
ore  of  two  kinds,  namely  'Cos'  and 
*  Cabbage.'  The  Cos  varieties  are  oblong 
and  more  or  less  cylindrical  in  shape, 
and  are  considered  to  belong  to  Lactura 
laliva  proper,  while  the  Cabbage  varieties, 
as  the  name  indicates,  are  low  and  flat 
with  a  Cabbage-like  appearance,  and  ore 
supposed  to  De  a  distinct  species,  L. 
capiiata.  These  are  usually  best  for  use 
in  winter. 

The  varieties  useful  tor  general  oul. 
tivation  are  : — 

Cabbage  Lettucet  :  All  the  Tear 
Round,  Brown  Dutoh,  Commodore  Nntt, 
Hommenimith  Hardy  Oreen,  Neapolitan, 
and  Tom  Thumb. 

Coi  Lettuces:  Paris  White,  Paris 
Green,  Giant  Coe,  Brown  or  Bath  Cos, 
London  White,  and  Leviathan. 

ENDIVE  (CicHOBiuH  Enditu).  — 
This  excellent  salad  plant  belongs  to  the 
order  Compoute  (see  p.  490),  and  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies.  It  has  a 
spreading  rosette  of  smooth,  lobed,  deeply 
cut  and  crisped  leaves,  which  in  a 
blanched  state  are  highly  valued  as  a 
saloding. 

Soil. — Endive  flourishes  in  the  same 
soil  and  situations  as  Lettuce — that  is,  in 
any  good  and  fairly  light  and  rich  garden 
soil,  and  an  open  situation.  Endive, 
however,  is  a  more  hardy  plant  than 
Lettuce,  and  is  valuable  for  late  autumn 
and  winter  use. 

Sowing  and  Transplanting. —  Bccdn 
may  be  sown  thinly  at  intervals  of  a 
month  or  sit  weeks  from  the  middle  of 
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Ma;  U)  the  middle  of  Augaat,  to  keep  up 
a  sncceBUOD,  in  beds  or  drillB,  in  the  aaiae 
way  as  Lettuce.  The  aeedlinR  plants 
when  large  enough  are  pricked  out  in  dull 
showery  weather  if  passible  about  1  ft. 
apart  each  way  for  the  Curled  varieties, 
and  two  or  three  inches  more  for  the 
Broad-leaved  or  Batavian  kinds.  Ail«r 
tirmly  planting,  the  soil  should  be  well 
watered  in  dry  weather,  and  a  dusting  of 
lime  and  soot  between  the  rows  will  be  a 
check  to  slugs  tc.  Birds  must  be  kept 
off  by  means  of  wire  guards,  blaok  (jotton, 
or  netting  at  with  Lettuce. 

Oeneral  traatmenL  —  It  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  Ausust,  if  the  weather 
is  very  hot  and  dry,  ths  plants  are  apt  to 
run  to  seed  prematurely,  that  is,  '  bolt,* 
unless  they  have  been  frequently  and 
liberally  watered.  The  plants  raised 
from  seeds  aown  in  August,  however,  are 
not  so  likely  to  BuSer  in  this  way,  as  the 
weather  gnUUially  beoomes  cooler,  and 
showers  are  aa  a  rule  more  frequent. 
Beyond  attention  to  these  points  Endive 
requires  little  further  oare  than  keeping 
the  surface  of  the  soil  well  stirred  widi 
the  hoe  and  clear  of  weeds. 

Blanching  ifc.^Unless  the  leaves  of 
Endive  are  blanched  they  are  too  rank 
and  bitter  to  the  taste  to  be  ol  any 
appreciable  use  as  a  salad.  By  blanch- 
ing, however,  the  acrid  flavour  departs, 
and  the  foli^e  then  beoomes  sweet  aod 
tender.  As  the  plants  do  not  last  long  in 
a  good  state  when  blanched,  only  a  email 
number  should  be  covered  as  required. 
It  takes  from  ten  to  twenty  days  to 
properly  blanch  the  foliage. 

Blanching  is  done  in  various  ways. 
Some  simply  place  a  flower-pot  over  each 
plant,  and  eiciude  the  Iwht  by  placing  a 
piece  of  slate  over  the  hole  in  the  bott«in. 
Others  make  a  kind  of  roof  over  the 
plants  with  two  flat  boards  resting  against 
each  other  by  the  upper  edges,  t£e  space 
at  each  end  being  blocked  by  a  Blat«  or 
piece  of  board.  Endive  may  also  be  tied 
up  with  a  piece  of  raffia  in  the  same  way 
as  Lettuce,  but  this  operation  should  only 
be  done  when  the  leaves  are  qnite  dry. 
Another  good  method  of  blanching  is  to 
place  a  little  clean  hay  or  straw  over  the 
plants  as  required,  while  some  gardeners 
simply  place  a  piece  of  clean  slate  actually 
down  on  the  crowns  of  the  plants  when 
they  are  in  a  dry  condition. 

Wiiilar  protection. — Plants  that  are 


to  stand  out  during  the  winter  momha 
should  be  on  a  warm,  dry,  and  w«ll- 
drained  border  facing  sontb.  Althongh 
in  mild  winters  Endive  will  Uve  withoDl 
protection,  it  is  wise  to  have  some  hsy, 
litter,  or  dry  fern  bandy  to  place  over  ibe 
plants  in  frosty  weather.  'When  teqmifd 
the  plants  may  be  blanched  ae  described 

Where  spare  frames  exist,  the  planlt 
may  be  taken  up  carefully  on  the  sppnMch 
of  bad  weather,  having  the  leaves  fiin  of 
all  tied  round  with  raffia,  and  planted 
close  together  in  light  rich  s<Ht.  ^le^ 
will  soon  root  into  tbts  if  properly  moved. 
and  may  be  blanched  aa  required.  It  a 
waste  of  time  to  treat  injured  plants  in 
this  way. 

VASiETna. — There  are  many  of  tfaeet 
known,  but  those  moot  generally  culti- 
vated are :  the  Oreen-carUd,  Mo*»-aaltd, 
WMU-eurUd,  Imperial  WhiU  BatAviaa, 
and  Improved  RouMd-leaved  B^^vim. 

CHICORY   (CccHOBiDif    IiirncB|.— 

The  wild  Chicory  is  a  native  ai  Britsto 
and  Europe  generally.  It  is  closely 
related  to  Endive,  and  belongs  to  Uk 
same  order  [Convpotita,  see  p.  4ffl).  Tbt 
name  is  well  known  in  connection  villi 
Cofiee.  The  long  fleaby  roots  of  the 
cultivated  Chicory  plant  are  cut  into 
pieces,  roasted,  and  ground,  and  afut- 
wards  mixed  with  Coffee.  It  is  not  reij 
largely  cultivated  in  the  British  Uiodb 
but  ie  attracting  greater  attention  evei; 
year. 

Soil.  —  Owing  to  the  deep  roodng 
properties  of  the  plant  Chicory  liliea  * 
deep  rich  but  fairly  light  soil,  well  dogsnd 
manured  the  autumn  or  winter  jHtvioK 
to  sowing  the  seeds.  It  will,  bow*»«i 
flourish  in  any  ordinary  good  garden  soil. 
and  is  very  easily  grown. 

Souring  rfc  — Seeda  may  be  aowa 
thinly  in  shallow  drills  about  April  tfii 
May,  The  rows  should  be  12-15  in- 
apart,  and  when  the  plants  are  well  above 
the  ground  they  may  be  thinned  oot  W 
about  9  in,  to  1  ft.  apart  in  the  ion. 
The  summer  treatment  is  ahnostpTeciaelj 
the  same  as  for  Lettuce  and  Endive, 
namely,  attention  to  stirring  the  »wl  s™ 
keeping  the  weeds  down.  Being  s  det^ 
rooted  plant  Chicory  is  able  to  staoii 
drought  hotter  than  Lettuce  or  Endive. 
Still  in  eiceptionally  dry  seagoaB  the  pUnW 
should  be  well  watered  at  intervalB. 

Blanching   and    Forcing.  — Tov^' 
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the  end  of  the  ^eHj,  when  the  (oliage  hae 
decftyed,  the  roots  may  be  lifted  with  a 
fork  as  required  for  use.  The  old  leaves 
are  triiuini-d  and  cleaned,  but  the  crowiu 
and  roots  must  not  be  injured.  The  roots 
are  planted  in  light  rich  sandy  soil  in  a 
box,  leaving  the  crowns  and  tops  protru- 
ding about  1  in.  above  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  dark 
cellar,  Mushroom  house,  or  some  other 
place  where  they  will  be  in  perfect  dark- 
ness and  free  Jrom  frost.  They  should 
be  well  watered  if  the  soil  is  rather  dry, 
and  in  about  8  weeks'  time  blanched  leaves 
8-0  in.  long  will  have  been  produced,  and 
will  be  ready  for  use.  To  keep  np  a 
supply  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  a  number  of  roots  may  be  lifted 
about  every  10  or  12  days  and  treated  as 
above.  The  blanched  leaves  are  highly 
^tpreciated  in  France,  where  the  salad  is 
known  as  Barbe-de-Ca^imin. 

As  a  green  salad  the  leaves  of  Chicory 
are  appreciated  by  some  during  the 
summer  months.  To  obtain  theee  the 
seeds  are  best  sown  thickly  in  beds  at 
intervals  of  8  or  4  weeks  from  April  to  the 
end  of  September  or  October.  The  young 
leaves  are  picked  like  Spinach,  as  they 
are  wanted,  or  they  may  be  cut  with  a 
dckte  or  knife. 

Varibtibs.— The  kinds  mostly  grown 
in  the  British  Islands  ve  the  Commoti 
Chicory  formiiut  the  Barbe-dt-Capucin 
ae  above ;  and  WitU>€f  or  Large-rooted 
BrutteU  Chicory,  The  latter  has  broad 
leaves  and  stout  midribs,  and  when 
blanched  forms  heads  like  a  long  and 
narrow  Cos  Lettuce. 

Other  varieties  of  Chicory  are  the  Red 
Ilalian ;  harge-rooled  (incladtng  the 
Bntnuunck  and  Magdeburg) ;  the  Varie- 
gated  Cktcory,  and  the  Curled-leaved 
Chicory. 

SALSAFY  (TsAOOPOOoN  pobri- 
FOLiDti). —  A  European  biennial  closely  re- 


lated to  Chicory,  and  like  that  plant  having 
long  fleshy  taproots  with  a  rather  smooth 
and  dull  yellowish  skin,  and  crowned  with 
long,  narrow,  glaucous  .  green  leaves, 
down  the  centre  of  which  runs  a  whitish 
line.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  Oomposite 
Order  (see  p.  492),  and  is  popularly  luiown 
as  the  '  Vegetable  Oyster.' 

Cvitwre  rfc' — Salsafy  may  be  raised 
from  seeds  sown  in  May  in  light  rich  soil, 
and  in  shallow  drills  about  1  ft.  a^Mirt. 
The  B«ed11ngB,  when  large  enough,  are 
thinned  out  to  about  6  or  9  in.  ^art  in 
the  rows.  The  general  treatmsnt  is  the 
some  as  for  Chicory,  that  is,  attention 
to  weeding,  watering,  and  stirring  the 
soil  with  the  hoe  during  the  summer 
months. 

Storing,  Utet  rfc, — Although  Salaafy 
is  generally  grown  for  the  sake  of  its  tap- 
roots, which  are  cooked  somewhat  in  the 
same  way  ss  Parsnips,  and  served  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  the  young  and  tsnder 
leaves  may  be  used  as  a  salad  like  those 
of  Chicory. 

About  the  end  of  October  the  roots 
may  be  lifted  with  a  fork,  and  stored  in 
dryish  soil  in  the  same  way  as  Carrots 
and  Parsnips  {see  p.  1128). 


SCORZONERA    (Scoi 

pavica). — A  Spanish  perennial  closely 
related  to  Salsafy,  and  resembling  that 
plant  in  having  long  fleshy  taproots,  the 
skin  of  which,  nowever,  is  blackish,  and 
not  yellow  in  colour,  ^e  leaves  also  are 
much  broader,  being  lance-shaped  oblong, 
and  pointed  at  the  tips.  The  young 
leaves  may  be  used  as  a  salad,  and  the 
roots  are  cooked  and  served  in  the  same 
way  OS  those  of  Salsafy. 

Cvltti/re  ic. — ^As  uiis  is  precisely  the 
some  as  for  Salsafy  and  Chicory  it  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  here  the  details 
given  immediately  preceding  for  those 
two  vegetables  or  salads. 


Groop  VI  — Liliaceous  Cbops 


ASPARAGUS  (Abpaelaouh  offici- 
NALia).  —  The  Asparagus  is  a  perennial 
plant  belonging  to  the  Lily  Order  {see 
p.  606)  and  in  a  wild  sUte  is  found  near  the 
sea  coasts  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and 
Ania,  and  also  the  British  Islands.  As 
a  (garden  plant  it  has,  of  course,  been 
greatly   modified   by   cultivation,   and   is 


highly  esteemed  for  its  young  and  fleshy 

Soil,  Manure  (fc. — A  deep  rich  sandy 
loam  is  the  best  soil  for  growing  good 
Ajiparagna.  It  should  be  well  dug  or 
trenched,  as  the  roots  often  penetrate  to  a 
depth  of  2  or  8  ft.  below  the  sorfucc. 
Too  much  manure  can  scarcely  be  given 
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to  the  gioimd  for  Asparagus,  and  where- 
ever  tfao  soil  is  of  a  stifflah  n&ture  it  may 
always  be  lightened  with  river  Band,  road 
sweepings,  old  mortar  nibbiah,  and  plenty 
of  form^krd  manure.  Thorough  drainage 
is  essential,  and  when  trenchme  (he  soil 
the  bottom  should  therefore  always  be 
well  broken  up.  The  dr&inage  may  be 
improved  if  necessary  by  a  layer  of  brick 
rubbish,  broken  clinkers  &c.  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trench. 

Propagation. — Asparagus-  plants  may 
be  raised  from  seed.  The  latter  are  black 
in  colour  and  triangular  in  shape,  and 
may  tie  sown  thinly — about  j  in.  apart— 
at  the  end  of  Uarch  or  early  in  April  out 
of  doors  in  drills  about  2  in.  deep  and  1  ft. 
or  18  in.  apart,  when  the  soil  is  in  a  dryish 
and  friable  condition.  The  soil  is  closed 
over  the  seeds,  and  made  firm  and  level 
by  treading,  or  in  the  case  of  large  patches 
a  light  roller  may  be  used  with  greater 
advantage. 

PTepwring  the  bed*. — If  it  is  intended 
to  produce  the  crop  on  the  seed-beds — 
which  may  he  level,  or  raised,  and  about 
8-S  ft.  wide  with  an  alley  2  ft.  wide 
between  the  beds— the  young  plants 
should  be  thinned  out  when  largo  onou^ 
to  handle  easily,  leaving  only  the  strongest 
at  a  distance  of  about  16  in.  between  them 
in  the  rows.  When  the  stems  and 
feathery  foliage  become  yellow  in  autumn, 
they  may  be  cut  down  to  within  2  in.  of 
the  ground.  The  surface  of  the  latter 
should  then  be  covered  with  a  good  layer 
of  well-rotted  farmyard  manure  to  serve 
as  a  protection  against  frost,  and  also  to 
benefit  the  roots  when  growth  begins 
again  in  spring. 

The  following  year  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  grow  in  the  same  way,  keeping 
the  ground  free  from  weeds,  cutting  the 
stems  down  in  autumn,  and  heavily 
manuring.  But  it  is  not  wise  to  begin 
cutting  the  shoots  until  the  thbd  year, 
when  the  plants  will  have  become  well 
established.  If  cutting  is  deterred  until 
the  fourth  year  from  raising  the  seeds,  so 
much  the  better. 

Instead  of  allowing  the  plants  to  come 
into  bearing  from  the  bed  in  which  the 
seeds  were  sown,  as  described  above,  the 
seedlings  may  l>e  allowed  to  grow  the 
first  year  with  little  or  no  thinning  out, 
according  to  whether  they  have  been 
sown  thickl.v  or  otherwise.  After  cutting 
down  in  autumn  and  covering  with 
manure,  they  may  rest  until  the  end  of 


March  or  beginning  of  April.  In  tbe 
meantime  beds  8,  4,  or  5  ft.  wide,  aoeord- 
ing  to  taste,  should  be  prepared  during 
the  winter  months.  Where  the  toil  ii 
light,  deep,  and  rich,  it  is  scarcel.v 
necessary  to  make  raised  beds,  althon^ 
that  is  the  general  rule,  ajid  a  very  good 
one,  where  the  soil  is  natimJly  poor  sod 
shallow  with  a  cold  and  sterile  subcoil. 
By  having  raised  beds  rich  and  well- 
prepared  soil  may  be  osed,  but  where 
thiscannot  be  secured,  it  is  better  to  leave 
the  culture  of  Asparagus  severely  alone. 

Planting.  —  The  beds  having  been 
prepared  and  allowed  to  settle  dtmng  ihe 
winter  they  will  be  ready  for  planting  at 
the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April  sj 
the  crowns  arc  starting  into  growtii. 
Trenches  4  or  6  in.  deep  may  be  cot  villi 
a  spade  ready  for  the  young  plants.  ITiesf 
are  carefully  lifted  from  the  seed-bed  of 
the  previous  year,  and  the  plants  tit 
placed  in  rows  about  18  in.  from  eu'li 
other.  Many  excellent  growers,  however, 
consider  this  too  near,  and  recommend  u 
much  OS  2-2J  ft.  between  the  pisnu. 
while  others  recommend  as  much  as  4  ft. 
between  the  clumps  every  way.  By 
adopting  the  latter  method  it  is  poasible 
to  secure  other  crops  of  vegetables  off 
the  beds  until  the  Asparagns  is  fil  for 
cutting.  French  Beans,  Lettuce,  sod 
Early  Potatoes  are  crops  that  may  with 
advantage  be  ^wn  on  young  Aspangne 
beds  ;  but  it  is  essentia  when  adopting 
this  method  of  overcropping  to  lotow 
exactly  where  the  Asparagus  planta  an 
located. 

Another  good  way  is  to  make  the  bedf 
at  the  lowest  level  at  which  the  plaou 
are  to  be  placed  without  the  nee  of 
trenches.  Having  plaoed  the  croffna  U 
the  required  distances  from  each  other, 
the  soil  may  then  be  placed  over  th«n  to 
the  proper  depth. 

During  the  actual  prooess  of  planting. 
the  roots  should  be  spread  out  eaiefiillT> 
and  the  soil  should  be  drawn  over  d«ni 
with  the  hand  and  mode  firm  around  them 
until  the  crown  of  the  plant  is  about  2  in. 
beneath  the  surfitee  of  the  bed. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  first  n>» 
in  the  bed  should  be  down  the  centre,  w 
others  on  each  side  being  equal  diEtanw* 
from  it.  And  the  first  plant  in  the  ro« 
should  be  at  least  9  in.  from  the  edge  of 
the  bed.  Dull  showery  but  mild  wealaw 
is  best  for  planting. 

Mulchituj.—tJXeT  planting  auii  making 
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the  soil  firm  and  level,  the  beds  msy 
receive  a  good  mulehiitf;  al  abort  well- 
rotted  manure,  such  m  the  remoms  of  an 
old  MuBhroom  bed.  The  plants  will  grow 
during  the  BeoBim  inthesamewayastheuB- 
traneplanted  seedliiige  already  described, 
and  in  autumn  they  ore  cut  down  and 
mulched  with  manure  as  before  recom- 
mended. The  plants  however  will  not 
be  fit  for  cutting  any  sooner  than  those 
left  in  the  seed  beds,  that  is  about  the 
third,  fourth,  or  even  fifth  year.  After 
this,  with  liberal  dressings  of  manure  and 
intelligent  treatment  generally,  the  beds 
may  continue  to  yield  good  crops  annually 
for  8, 10,  or  20  years. 

Manure. — Besides  the  annual  heavy 
dressing  of  farmyard  manure  in  autumn 
after  the  stems  and  foliage  (the  latter, 
by  the  way,  is  very  useful  for  decorations) 
have  been  out  down,  a  little  chemical 
manure  added  in  early  spring  just  before 
growth  begins  will  also  be  highly  bene- 
ficial. It  is,  however,  quite  unnecessary 
to  give  this  spring  manuring  except  in  the 
case  of  old  Asparagus  beds  which  have 
shown  signs  of  having  produced  their  best 
crops.  About  1  lb.  of  nitrate  of  soda  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia  to  40  sq.  yards  will 
produce  good  effects.  About  6  lbs.  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  mixed  with 
10^20  lbs.  of  ksjnit  has  also  been  recom- 
mended as  an  excellent  dressing  in  early 
spring,  tightly  pricked  into  the  soil  with 
a  fork.  In  showery  weather  a  ehght 
sprinkling  of  common  salt  on  the  beds  is 
recoQunended  by  some  growers. 

The  soil  itora  the  ^leys  between  the 
beds  is  placed  over  the  crowns  every 
spring,  and  this  gives  a  good  depth  for 
the  shoots  to  pu^  through.  The  farm- 
yard manure,  however,  which  was  placed 
over  the  surbce  in  autumn  should  be 
carefully  forked  over,  and  should  there  be 
any  hard  or  caked  masses,  as  is  often  the 
case,  they  should  be  removed  before 
oo^'cring  the  beds  with  the  soil ;  otherwise 
they  ore  apt  to  prevent  the  shoots  coming 
through  the  soil  properly,  either  breaking 
or  bending  them. 

Ctittiug  Atparagva.  —  This  is  an 
operation  requiring  some  little  judgment 
and  care.  When  plants  are  first  cut,  say 
the  third  or  fourth  year  from  the  period 
o(  sowing,  only  two  or  three  shoots  should 
be  cut  from  each  stool,  allowing  the  others 
to  develop  and  manufacture  reserve 
material  for  the  roots  during  the  season. 


In  after  years  the  strongest  shoots  only 
may  be  cut  until  about  toe  middle  or  end 
of  June  according  to  season  and  the 
locality.  But  after  June  all  cutting 
should  cease.  It  is  a  mistake  to  cut 
too  heavily,  even  when  there  is  great 
temptation  to  do  so,  as  it  is  essential  that 
a  certain  number  of  stems  and  leaves 
should  be  developed  to  carry  out  the 
natural  work  of  the  plants  (see  article  on 
'  Leaves,'  p.  82).  If  there  ore  no  leaves, 
or  not  a  sufiBcient  number,  developed,  the 
roots  which  have  been  exhausted  in  pro- 
ducing the  edible  stalks  are  unable  to 
recuperate,  and  the  Asparagus  beds  ore 
often  spoiled  in  consequence.  From  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  June  may 
be  regarded  as  the  seaaon  for  cutting 
Asparagus,  this  time  being  a  few  days 
earlier  or  later  according  to  season  and 
locality. 

The  actual  cutting  requires  care. 
When  the  shoots  arc  1-2  in.  above  ground 
a  very  common  practice  is  to  work  the 
Asparagus  knife  down  to  the  base  of  the 
stalks  Uirougb  the  soil  and  sever  them. 
But  this  practice  is  often  accompanied  by 
damage  to  the  young  shoots  wliich  may 
be  just  starting  from  the  roots.  An  expert 
wiU  cut  the  stems  easily  enough,  aa  the 
result  of  much  experience,  but  the  novice 
is  almost  sure  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
damage  to  the  young  shoots. 

A  better  plan  is  to  have  a  small  heap 
of  rich  soil  placed  over  each  clump  i^ 
Asparagus,  or  the  soil  may  be  drawn  up 
over  the  rows  to  make  ridges.  In  this 
way  the  stalks  become  longer,  and  are 
also  blanched  the  greater  portion  of  their 
length  by  being  in  darkness.  When  the 
tops  are  bursting  through  the  soil,  the 
latter  may  be  carefully  removed  by  the 
hand  exposing  the  stalks  fit  for  use. 
These  may  then  be  easily  detached  with 
the  fingers  or  by  means  of  a  sharp  knife, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  damaging  the 
remaining  shoots.  The  cut  shoots  vary 
in  length  from  4  to  6  in.,  but  it  ia  only  the 
upper  and  younger  fleshy  portion  that  is 
fit  for  use  when  cooked.  To  obtain  the 
beat  flavour  from  Asparagus  it  should  be 
eaten  as  soon  ss  possible  after  cutting,  as 
it  deteriorates  in  flavour  by  keeping. 

Varibtibs. — There  are  several  of  these, 
but  the  best  for  general  cultivation  arc 
Connrmer'*  Coloual,  considered  to  be  the 
largest  and  best ;  Balierira  ov  Giant,  and 
Argenteuil. 
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ONION  (Allhim  Cbpa).  —  Notwith- 
standing its  pungency  and  odour,  the 
OnioD  ia  one  of  the  moet  popular  and  ase- 
fu]  crops  in  the  kitchen  garden.    It  be- 


have already  been  described  imdei  the 
genus  AUitiVi  at  p.  880  as  beautiful  flower 
garden  plattti.  The  cultivated  Onion, 
however,  is  more  highly  appreciated  for 
its  bulbs,  which  ore  cooked  in  various 
ways  and  used  for  many  purposes. 

Soil,  Manure  rfe.— Onions  prefer  a 
light  rich  ajid  rather  sandy  well-drained 
loom,  but  flourish  in  any  good  garden  soil 
which  has  been  well  dug  or  ridged  up 
and  heavily  manured  during  the  autumn 
or  winter  months. 

About  June  and  July,  as  the  bulbs 
ore  beginning  to  swell,  they  may  be 
aausted  in  the  process  by  dressing  the 
soil  with  soot.  A  fine  sprinkling  of 
nitrate  of  soda  (»ee  p.  71)  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia  (p.  72)  is  also  usefhl.  Com- 
mon washing  soda  as  sold  by  grocers  is 
also  an  excellent  manure  for  Onions.  It 
may  be  sprinkled  over  the  soil,  after 
crushing  into  a  powdered  state,  and  then 
watered  in.  Where  only  hard  water  is 
available  the  action  of  the  washing  soda 
will  soften  it  considerably  and  thus 
render  it  more  acceptable  to  the  roots. 
Liquid  manure,  such  as  the  runnings  from 
stables  Ac.,  may  be  used  diluted  with 
clear  water  during  the  soma  period,  and 
is   on   the   whole    superior    to    artificial 


8eed-iounng    in     tpring.  —  When 
Onions  ore  required  for  summer  or  autumn 

use,  seeds  are  generally  sown  about  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  Februan'-  The  soil 
is  previously  forked  over,  levelled  and 
made  firm  by  treading.  Shallow  drills, 
about  1  in.  deep  and  1  h.  apart,  are  drawn 
with  the  comer  of  the  hoe  to  a  line,  and 
io  them  the  black  and  flottish  seeds  are 
sown  as  thinly  as  possible.  Before  sow- 
ing, the  soil  may  be  weU  dusted  with  lime 
and  soot  as  a  precaution  against  the  mag- 
gots of  the  Onion  Fly  and  other  pests,  or 
if  not  too  much  trouble  the  soil  may  be 
watered  a  day  or  two  before  with  boiling 
water,  which  will  not  only  kill  the  maggots 
but  also  the  seeds  of  weeds,  which  are 
often  a  great  nuisance  to  young  Onions. 
In  any  case  seed-sowing  is  best  done 
when  the  soil  is  in  a  dry  and  friable 
condition. 

Thinning  oat  iff.— When  the  young 


plants  are  2  or  8  in.  high,  they  should  b« 
thinned  out  from  4  to  6  in.  apart  in  ibe 
rows,any  gaps  being  made  goodbymeani 
of  the  uprooted  plants.  Those  left  nay 
be  used  for  salads.  Weeds  of  course  arc 
destroyed  at  the  same  time  and  onmrdt 
during  the  season,  the  soil  between  the 
rows  and  enlarging  bulbs  may  be  ttined 
from  time  to  time  with  the  am^  boe 
specially  used  for  Oriion  hoeing.  Care. 
however,  should  be  taken  not  to  draw  the 
soil  up  round  the  bulbs. 

Hareetting.  —  From  the  middle  d 
August  to  September,  when  the  eylindii- 
eat  and  hollow  leaves  are  turning  yellow, 
the  Onions  may  be  pulled  up  and  spread 
out  to  dry  with  their  roots  facing  south. 
Every  day  or  two  it  will  be  necessary  la 
turn  them  over  so  that  the  bulbs  msy  Iw 
equally  and  properly  dried.  This  being 
accomplished  and  the  withered  leavM 
cut  oft  within  a  few  inches  of  the  bolb*, 
the  latter  may  be  stored  in  cool  airy  kiAa 
or  cellars,  or  strung  up  in  the  bunches  lo 

Seed-aowing  vn  OMiwinn f^om  tbe 

end  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August  seedi 
of  Onions  may  be  sown  in  light  diy  siul 
in  shallow  driUs  as  reoommended  for  Uk 
spring  sowing  above.  The  seedlings  msy 
be  thinned  out  from  4  to  6  in.  aput  is 
spring,  or  better  still  should  be  tram- 
planted,  OS  esperience  seems  to  prove  thsl 
not  only  are  better  and  more  shspelf 
bulbs  eventually  produced,  hut  they  «lw 
keep  in  good  condition  for  a  longer  period 
than  those  of  piMite  which  have  not  been 
transplanted.  In  the  oase  of  large 
varieties  like  Ailta  Craig  and  Giant 
Socca  every  alternate  bnlb  should  be 
pulled  by  May  or  June,  so  as  to  leave 
about  a  foot  between  the  plants,  whkb 
are  left  to  mature  as  the  maincrop.  Hil^ 
showery  weather  should  be  chosen  Sw 
transplanting,  and  the  work  should  be 
performed  ae  earl;  ae  poesible  so  that  tbe 
plants  become  well  established  before  the 
approach  of  the  hot  weather.  ffb«> 
transplanting  some  good  gardenen  out 
2  or  8  in.  off  the  fistulor  leaves  fat  i^ 
following  reasons :  the  injuied  roots  wiU 
have  less  work  to  perform  until  estaWishei 
and  perhaps  a  more  important  rtasoii  i> 
that  the  leaves  when  out  will  not  toppb 
over  and  tempt  the  worms  to  draw  Ibaoi 
down  into  the  soil,  and  thus  aprool  th* 
^oung  plants.  This  practice,  bowciw. 
IB  condenmed  by  other  good  gMdenen- 
The  bulbs  will  be  ready  for  use  about  ibe 
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«nd  of  July  or  August,  when  they  may  b 
hiuvested,  dried,  and  stored  in  the  tun 
way  OS  tiiose  from  spring-aown  seeds. 


The  following  are  uniHig  the  best  at 
present  known : — 

Ailta  Craig.  Tory  tai^,  pate  itraw- 
yellow,  mild  flavoor,  keeps  till  March. 

Banbury  Improved.  Laige,  bright 
yellow,  mild  flavour. 

Bedfordtkirt  Champion.  Brown- 
skinned,  globular,  keeps  well  till  May  or 

Blood  Sed.  Bulbs  very  solid,  medium, 
skin  dull  or  glossy  red.    Keeps  till  June. 

Brown  Olobe.  Medium,  roundish,  red- 
skinned  ;  keeps  well. 

Broiott  Spanuk  {Btnuburg  Dept- 
ford).  Bulbs  medium,  fiattish,  dark  red- 
Drown  skin,  good  quality  and  keeps  well. 

CranttoTCt  Exeehior.  A  handsome 
globe-shaped  Onion  with  yellow  skin,  good 
quality,  and  keeps  well  till  about  the  end 
of  February. 

Danvera' a  Yellow.  Ane:ioellentstTaw- 
coloured  variety ;  keeps  well  till  May. 
One  of  the  best  for  general  use. 

Oumt  Ziltau.  Bulbs  la^e  round, 
with  a  bright  yellow  skin;  keeps  well, 
often  into  May  and  June. 

Jameg't  Keeping.  Bulbs  oblong  or 
Fear-shaped,  large  ;  keeps  well. 

Magnum  Bonuin.  Bulbs  very  large, 
with  a  bright  straw-yellow  skin.  Qood 
keeper  till  May  or  June. 

Nuneham  Park.  An  escellont  Onion 
for  general  use.  It  is  a  fonn  of  the  White 
Spanish.     Keeps  well  till  May. 

Boutkam  Park  Hero.  A  distinct  form 
of  the  White  Spanish  Onion.  The  bulbs 
grow  very  largo,  with  pole  straw-yellow 
skins.  Mild  flavour ;  good  keeper  till 
May. 

SUver  -  thinned.  A  good  pickling 
Onion.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  thickly 
in  spring,  and  the  young  plants  need  not 
be  thinned  out. 

Suttfm'a  A  1.  Bulbs  very  large,  flat- 
tish,  6-8iti.  in  diameter,  with  brownish- 
yellow  skin,  eieullent  quality  and  keeps 
till  May.  Good  for  spring  or  autumn 
sowing. 

Sution't  Olobe.  A  handsome  round 
'Onion  with  a  mild  and  delicate  flavour. 
Keeps  till  Jnne. 

Trebtrnt.  Bulbs  very  large,  Pear- 
shaped,  yellow-skinned.  One  of  the  best 
for  autumn  sowing.    Ksepa  till  March. 


White  Globe.  Bulbs  medium,  round- 
ish, remarkably  firm  and  solid,  with  a 
silvery  skin.  Keeps  in  good  condition  till 
May. 

WhiU  Litbon.  This  variety  is  ehietly 
useful  for  sowing  in  autumn,  to  produce 
salading  in  spring.  ^Vhen  ftill  grown  the 
bulbs  are  largo  and  roundish,  but  are  not 
much  valued  in  that  state. 

White  Spanish  or  Portugal.  An 
excellent  all  ■  round  variety,  good  for 
general  use.  fiulbs  large  flattened,  with 
pale  straw-yellow  skin.  Keeps  well  till 
May. 

The  Tripoli  Onions  mentioned  below 
are  usually  recommended  for  autumn 
sowing.  As  a  rule  when  sown  in  spring 
the  bulbs  of  most  of  the  varieties  do  not 
last  beyond  Christmas,  although  some 
gardeners  can  keen  them  until  the  end  of 
January  and  into  February, 

Tripoli,  Oiant  Bocca.  Bulb  large 
round,  delicately  flavoured ;  skin  brown. 

Tripoli,  Bed  Qlobe  or  Madeira.  Bulb 
Tery  large,  with  a  sweet  and  tender 
flavour.     Skin  salmon-pink. 

Tripoli,  Large  White  Italian.  Bulb 
large,  flattish,  mild  flavour. 

Tripoli,  Large  Globe.  Bulbs  large, 
with  silvery  skins ;  mild  flavour. 

Tripoli,  Mammoth,  or  White  Ble. 
phant.  Bulbs  6-7  inches  in  diameter, 
wiUi  silvery  skin ;  very  mild  flavour. 

Tripoli.  White  Queen.  Bulbs  very 
small  roundish,  with  a  silvery  white  skin. 
This  grows  quickly,  when  sown  in  Maroh 
is  fit  for  use  in  August,  and  when  sown  in 
August  is  reodyforuse  in  March.  Excel- 
lent for  pickling.  The  seedlings  need  not 
be  thinned  out, 

Tripoli,  Bassano.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  Tripoli  section,  having  a  blood- 
red  colour  and  a  mild  flavour. 

The  fbllowing  distinct  kinds  of  Onion 
are  not  generally  cultivated,  but  are  occa- 
sionally  met  with. 

Egyptian,  Tree,  or  Bulb  -  beariiur 
Onion. — This  produces  a  number  of  small 
tnarble-like  bulbs  on  the  top  of  a  stem 
sent  up  from  the  bulb.  They  are  excel- 
lent for  pickling.  Offsets  are  also  pro- 
duced underground,  and  by  these,  and 
those  on  the  stem,  the  variety  is  in- 
creased. 

The  Perennia],  Tree,  or  Top  Onion  is 
very  similar  to  this,  but  produces  no 
underground  ofEsets. 

The  Potato  Onion. — This  has  irregu> 
lar  underground  bulbs,  which  are  planted 
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in  early  spring  about  6  in.  apart  in  tha 
rows.  The  bulb  should  be  just  oovered 
with  soil.  During  the  period  of  growth 
oBsets  ore  produced  and  may  be  used  for 
inoreaeirig  the  stock  the  following  year. 
The  bnlbs  are  of  good  flavour,  but  are  not 
extensively  grown. 

TiiK  Welsh  Ouioa  (Allium  fittuhaum). 
This  Onion  has  no  bnlbe  but  long  fibrous 
roots,  and  is  cultivated  Bometinies  for  the 
leaves.  There  is  a  red  form  and  a  green 
one.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  spring — from 
March  to  April — as  with  ordinary  Onions, 
or  the  rootstocks  may  be  divided  at  the 
same  period.  The  leaves  are  usually  fit 
for  cutting  about  8  months  after  the  date 
of  sowing,  and  may  be  used  for  flavouring 
HOnpB  &c. 

LEEK  (Allium  Pobbhii). — Like  the 

Onion  the  Leek  is  a  hardy  biennial  plant, 
and  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of  Switzer. 
land.  It  is  chiefly  valued  (or  the  lower 
blanched  portion  of  the  bulb-like  stem  or 
rather  the  leaves,  the  real  stem  being  the 
flattiah  or  slightly  conical  plate  at  the 
bsBO  from  the  upper  side  of  which  the 
leaves  spring. 

Gulture  and  Propagation. — The  Leek 
requires  to  be  grown  in  a  rich  and  light 
loamy  soil  deeply  dug  and  wel  1  manured  as 
for  an  Onion  crop.  Seeds  may  he  sown  at 
the  beginning  and  also  the  end  of  Uarch, 
a  few  days  earlier  or  later  according  to 
the  weather  and  locality,  when  the  soil  is 
in  a  good  friable  condition. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  Leeks  should 
always  be  transplanted  when  4-6  in.  high 
in  mild  showery  weather.  The  plants 
should  be  about  6  or  6  in.  apart  in  rows 
12-18  in.  apart,  and  may  be  planted 
deeply,  just  leaving  the  tops  of  the  leaves 
above  the  soil.  It  is  a  good  plan  also  to 
plant  them  in  trenches,  afterwards  drawing 
the  soil  up  to  and  around  them  on  each  side 
when  they  have  made  good  growth.  In 
this  way  the  stems  are  blanched,  and  will 
be  ready  Cor  use  from  the  autumn  to 
spring. 

Another  method  is  to  make  holes 
4-6  in.  deep  and  place  a  plant  in  the  cen- 
tre of  each.  Duringthe  season  the  action 
of  the  rain  and  weather  gradually  breaks 
down  the  fine  soil  left  on  the  edge  of  the 
holes  and  thus  automatically  assists  in 
blanching.  The  holes  are  also  useful  in 
holding   supplies   of    rain    water,   liquid 

.\  modification  of  this  plan  is  to  make 


trenches  9-12  in.  wide,  somewhat  in  th« 
samewayaamentioned  for  Celery  (p.USO). 
The  bottom  of  the  trenches  may  reeeiTC 
a  coating  of  good  mannre,  and  over  this  a 
layer  of  rich  soil,  so  as  to  leave  the  bencbei 
about  6-12  in.  deep.  The  young  Leaki 
are  then  planted  ont  in  ahowerr  weather, 
and  as  the  season  advices  uie  soil  ii 
from  time  to  time  drawn  around  the 
stems.  The  trenches  are  valuable  £> 
holding  rain  water,  liquid  manure  Ac. 

During  the  summer  months  ths  pUati 
may  be  frequently  and  liberally  watered. 
especially  if  the  weather  is  particnlari; 
hot  and  dry.  Liquid  manure  given  about 
once  or  twice  a  week  will  make  a  good 
deal  of  difference  in  the  Biae  and  loccii- 
lenoe  of  the  '  stems.' 

The  soil  between  the  rows  should  be 
kept  free  from  weeds.  It  is  poesibte  if 
desired  to  take  a  crop  of  early  LettUN 
from  between  the  rows  of  Leeke,  before 
the  latter  have  made  their  full  growth. 

Early  Leekt.—Good  Leeks  aic  pro- 
duced from  start  to  finish  out  of  Aoart. 
Where,  however,  an  extra  early  crop  ia 
required  it  may  be  obtained  as  foUom. 
Seeds  are  sown  rather  thickly  soon  after 
New  Tear's  Day  in  light  rich  soil  oo  i 
gentle  hotbed.  The  bed  is  wellwatemi 
and  kept  close  until  the  young  planta  ue 
above  the  surface.  After  this  the  ligfati 
are  removed  or  tilted  on  all  favonnblc 
occasions  to  give  the  plants  as  modi  sir 
as  possible.  If  too  thick  the  seedhng> 
should  be  thinned  out  1-2  in.  apart,  bim 
they  should  never  lock  for  water.  Ai  Cht 
end  of  March  or  early  in  April  they  will 
bo  hardy  enough  for  transplanting  to  ttw 
open  ground.  They  are  then  carefully 
lifted  and  planted  in  rows  as  described 
above,  and  will  be  ready  tor  use  sbool 
July  or  August. 

Vakibtiks.— The  following  are  usiuJI.t 
met  with  in  cultivation,  some  t^  them, 
like  The  Lyon,  attaining  a  great  aif- 
Ayton  Ca»lU  Giant,  Large  Uuud- 
hurgh,  Henry's  Priee,  London  Ftef. 
Senton'e  Monarch,  tmd  The  Lyon.  ltiM> 
of  these  when  wel!  grown  may  be  blanchei 
for  about  1  ft.  firom  the  base.  It  should. 
however,  be  remembered  that  whsl  otep 
looks  magnificent  in  size  on  the  elhlbl' 
tiou  table  is  frequently  deficient  in  cook- 
ing qualities.  And  here  a  mild  prot^ 
may_  be  appropriately  entered  sgainrt 
prizing  vegetables  too  much  simply  o" 
account  of  their  great  size  and  appew- 
ance,  and  too  little  for  their  economi« 
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value.  Oood  Bavour  and  qualHy  should 
always  be  oonaiilered  before  mere  size. 

SHALLOT  (AixicH  ascalohicum). — 

The  true  Shallot  is  a  perennial  plant, 
native  of  Palestine.  It  has  a  greyiah  or 
silvery  skin,  and  is  somewhat  long  and 
Pear'shaped  in  outline.  The  false  or 
Jersey  Shallot  is  the  plant  generally 
giowni  and  is  really  a  small  roundish 
tapering   Onion   with   a   deep   red -brown 

Although  closely  related  to  the  Onion, 
the  Shallot  grows  somewhat  differently 
and  is  uHually  increased  by  the  ofbets  or 
*  cloves '  from  the  old  bulbs,  instead  of 
seeds.  The  latter,  however,  may  be  sown 
in  the  same  way  as  those  of  Onions  (see 
p.  1148). 

Soil,  cullivalion,  ife.—Tbe  Shallot 
likes  a  light,  rich  soil,  but  will  grow  well 
in  ordinary  good  garden  soil  well  dug  and 
manured  as  for  Onions  and  Leeks.  Early 
in  March,  when  the  soil  is  not  wet  and 
sticky,  the  cloves  may  be  planted  in 
shallow  drills  about  9  to  12  in.  apart, 
allowing  about  4  to  6  in.  between  them  in 
the  rows.  They  should  be  almost  entirely 
covered  with  soil,  but  as  a  rule  the  tops 
ore  left  just  sticking  above  the  surface. 
At  the  latter  end  of  July  the  leaves  begin 
to  wither.  This  being  a  sign  that  growth 
is  finished  tor  the  season,  the  bulbs  may 


be  pulled  up,  and  epread  out  to  dry  for  a 
few  days,  afterwards  staring  them  in  a  dry 
and  cool  airy  place.  They  will  keep  in 
good  condition  for  several  months  and 
are  much  valued  for  pickling  and  as 
seasoning  or  flavouring  by  cooks,  and  am 
considered  to  be  superior  to  Onions  for 
these  purposes. 

GARLIC  (Alliuv  aAtrruii).  —  The 
Oarlic  is  a  8.  European  perennial  having 
irregular- shaped  bulbs  well  known  for 
their  strong  and  highly  peculiar  flavour. 
In  the  warmer  southern  countries  of 
Europe,  however,  this  flavour  ia  not  so 
intensely  developed  as  it  seems  to  be  in 
cooler  and  more  northern  olimcB. 

Culture  and  Propagadon  tfc. — The 
Garlic  is  grown  practically  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Shallot,  and  is  always  increased 
by  means  of  the  cloves  or  ofisets  from  the 
old  bulbs.  The  cloves  ore  planted  in 
drills  or  rows  like  those  of  the  Shallot, 
but  are  completely  covered  with  soil  to  a 
depth  of  one  or  two  inches.  At  the  end 
of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March  is 
the  usual  time  to  plant,  but  when  the 
bulbs  arc  lifted  in  late  summer,  another 
planting  may  be  made  so  as  to  produce 
an  earlier  crop  the  following  year.  After 
the  leaves  have  withered  the  bulbs  are 
lifted,  dried,  and  stored  in  a  dry,  cool,  and 
airy  place  like  Shallots. 


Group  VII. — Miscellaneous  Cbops 


BEETROOT  (Bbta  tuloaris).  — 
Although  the  Beetroot  produces  tap- 
roots somewhat  resembling  the  Carrot, 
Parsnip,  and  Turnip  in  shape,  it  belongs 
to  a  different  order  of  plants  altogether, 
namely  Clteaopodiacrcr,  the  characters  of 
which  are  briefly  given  at  p.  766.  It  is 
a  native  of  Europe,  and  a  biennial  by 
nature.  It  forms  a  thick  fleshy  root  the 
first  year  in  the  some  way  as  the  Carrot 
and  Turnip,  and  will  produce  flowers  and 
seeds  the  eseond  year  if  allowed  to 
continue  in  growth. 

jSiMi.— The  Beetroot  flourishes  in  a 
deep  light  and  foiily  rich  soil,  but  dislikes 
its  roots  reaching  strong  manure  of  any 
kind.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Parsnips  (see  p.  1129)  and  Beetroot 
require  the  same  soil  and  treatment. 
Any  manure  for  the  soil  on  which  Beet 
is  to  be  grown  should  bo  given  the 
previous  year,  and  should  have  grown 


another  crop.  The  soil  is  bronght  into 
a  good  condition  for  producing  Beet  by 
digging  or  trenching  the  previous  winter, 
and  should  be  in  a  well-draine<I  state,  so 
that  water  shall  readily  pass  awav  from 
the  roots. 

To  secure  the  best  results  Beetroot 
should  be  grown  in  warm,  open,  and 
sunny  situations,  and  not  under  the  shade 
of  trees,  which  interfere  with  the  proper 
colouring  and  ripening  of  the  plants. 

Seed-tnwirtff.^-To  secure  an  early 
crop  the  first  sowing  of  Beet  may  take 
place  about  the  end  of  March  :  the  main 
crop  early  in  May  in  the  south,  or  the 
latter  end  of  April  in  the  north. 

The  seed  is  sown  in  shallow  drills  or 
rows  1  ft.  or  15  in.  apart,  when  the  soil 
is  in  a  good  condition.  By  soaking  the 
seeds  for  about  a  day  and  a  night,  their 
germinating  powers  will  be  quickened ; 
but  this  is  not  on  advantage  in  the  case 
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of  the  first  Bowing,  the  HeedlingB  of  which 
are  sometimeH  ItilledofFby  frost,  although 
it  is  in  the  cose  of  the  others. 

Where  ground  is  scarce  Beetroot  may 
be  intercropped  between  rova  of  Lettuce 
and  Spinach,  and  even  on  yonng  Aspara- 
tfue  beds  when  the  clumps  are  not  too 
thick. 

To  check  attacks  of  insects,  slugs, 
caterpillars  fa,,  the  drills  shonld  be  well 
dusted  with  lime  and  soot  preparatory  to 
sowing  the  seed. 

Thinning    out.  —  When    the     young 

Elants  have  made  6  or  4  leaves,  they  may 
e  thinned  out  to  6  or  9  inches  apart  in 
the  rows,  leaving  the  strongest  and 
healthiest  looking  plants.  Beetroot 
should  not  be  transplanted,  as  this  injures 
the  main  or  tap, root,  and  mor«  or  less 
effectually  spoils  the  shape  and  synmietry 
of  it  afterwards.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Turnips,  Carrots,  and  Parsnips,  which 
are  always  thinned  out,  but  not  trans- 
planted,  to   avoid   '  faiigy  '   or    '  forked  ' 


During  the  summer  mouths  the  soil 
between  the  plants  should  be  stirred 
occasionally  with  the  hoe,  to  keep  the 
weeds  down  and  also  lessen  evaporation. 

Storing  tlie  rnott. — .\lthough  fairly 
hardy.  Beetroot  is  not  improved  by  being 
severely  frosted.  Ahout  the  end  of 
October,  therefore,  the  roots  should  be 
carefully  lifted  with  a  fork.  If  the  roots 
are  broken  or  injured  in  any  way  they 
'blued'  or  lose  their  coloured  juice,  and 
are  then  useless  for  cooking.  It  is  also 
better  not  to  cut  the  leaves  off  for  the 
same  reason,  until  the  roots  are  to  be 
cooked,  although  they  may  be  twisted  off 
by  the  hand  close  to  the  crown.  They 
may  be  stored  in  a  cool  dry  and  airy 
shed,  packed  in  dry  sand  or  soil.  Or 
they  may  be  stored  out  of  doors,  beine 
arranged  in  layers  between  soil,  and 
covered  with  a  little  straw,  Utter,  or 
bracken  to  ward  off  heavy  rains.  Tha 
main  point  in  storing  is  to  keep  the  roots 
cool,  but  protected  from  frost,  so  that  they 
shall  not  heat  and  begin  to  grow  in  con- 
sequence. 

Varietiei. — There  are  many  varieties 
of  Beetroot,  and  not  all  of  them  arc  con- 
fined to  the  kitchen  garden.  A  few  forms 
arc  useful  for  the  decoration  of  the  flower 
garden,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
p.  766.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
best  and  most  useful  cooking  varieties : — 

DcWe  Crimeim ;  Frieby's  Excelnor; 


NtiUing't  Selected  Dwarf  Bed;  Prag- 
neW a  Exhibition;  Covent  Garden  B(di 
Egyptian  Tumip-rooUd  ;  Veiteh'*  Bleat 
Bed;  CheUenhaTn  Oreen-leaf;  andPiuc- 
Apple  Short-top. 

In  the  case  of  the  Sjiinarh  Berl,  ifae 
leaf-stalks  are  served  like  Aeparagos.  and 
the  leaf-blades  like  Spinach.  With  (be 
SilveT  or  Seakale  Beef,  the  leaf-n&Iki 
and  raidribs  are  cooked  like  Seakaie. 

SPINACH  (Spkacu  oleracca). - 
The  Spinach  is  a  dicecious  plant— that  is, 
the  male  and  female  flowers  are  borne  on 
different  individuals— and  belongs  to  tbt 
same  order  (Chenopodiftceie,  p.  76j|  is  ibe 
Beetroot.  In  a  wild  siaCe  the  leaves  art 
more  or  less  arrow-shaped  and  pototfi 
but  cultivation  has  made  them  bro»ier 
and  rounder,  and  more  fleshy  in  tciture. 
When  cooked  they  are  reuiarkablt  for 
retaining  the  green  colouring  in  gitM 
intensity,  although  they  lose  a  good 
deal  of  their  flavour.  The  words  '  round ' 
and  'prickly  '  applied  to  Spinach  in  cau- 
logues  have  reference  not  to  the  lesTCt, 
as  might  be  imagined,  but  to  the  eetii. 
The  latter,  of  course,  axe  produced  onl)' 
by  the  female  or  pistillate  plants.  Some 
seeds  are  furnished  with  sharp  pricklei; 
while  others  are  round  and  free  koa 
prickles.  The  Prickly-aeedad  varieties 
are  usually  sown  to  produce  crops  in  Rio- 
ter and  are  very  hardy ;  vthile  the  BoW- 
seeded    varieties    are    usually  sown  fat 

Cullivalitm  rfc.  —  Spinach  flourishes 
in  any  good  garden  soil  which  hat  been 
well  dug  or  trenched  and  manured  some 
time  previous  to  sowing  the  seed.  Opfn 
or  partially  shaded  situations  are  equillr 
suitable  in  aunuqer  for  Spinach,  lion 
water,  however,  is  required  in  open  siiu»* 
tions  in  hot  weather  to  prevent  tbeplsn" 
'  holting '  or  running  to  seed  premalurelv. 

Summer  Spinach. — To  obtain  a  g"" 
supply  of  fresh  tender  leaves  during  ihe 
Bummer  months,  seeds  of  a  roond  or 
summer  variety,  such  as  the  Flaitden, 
Victoria  Bound,  or  Momtroua  Virofia^, 
may  bo  sown  at  intervals  of  2  or  at  the 
most  3  weeks  from  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary onwards  till  the  middle  of  July.  I'l! 
necessary  to  sow  seeds  at  intervals  •* 
recommended  during  the  spring  t™ 
summer,  as  the  plants  are  ver>-  mud 
inclined  to  run  to  seed  during  that  period. 
and  this  seeding  robs  the  foliage  of  il^ 
juiciness  and  tenderness,  and  also  impsrts 
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to  it  ft  more  or  less  acrid  and  unpaJaloble 
flaTOOT.  For  rammer  sowing  a  cool 
moiat  and  putially  shaded  poutioo  ehonld 
be  selected  if  posdble,  mob  oa  betw 


from  the  son.  The  last  sowing  of 
Suimner  Spinach  will  1i>e  fit  for  use  up  to 
about  the  end  of  October. 

It  maj  be  mentioned  that  market 
gardeners  do  not  often  sow  Spinach  seed 
after  April,  ohiefljr  on  account  of  its 
proclivitT  to  bolt  in  lummet,  when  so 
many  other  things  have  to  be  attended  to. 
And-JD  private  ^rdens  it  is  wise  not  to 
make  larger  sowings  from  April  till  July 
than  are  sufficient  to  produce  the  amount 
raqniied. 

Winter  Spinach. — From  the  middle 
of  August  to  the  end  of  September  seeds 
of  a  priekl;  or  winter  variety,  such  aa 
Prickly  Long  Standing,  may  be  sown  for 
winter  use.  In  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England,  according  to  the  weather,  the 
earlier  date  may  be  taken  for  sowing 
seed,  but  in  the  south  of  England  and 
Ireland  the  work  may  be  deferred  imtil 
some  time  in  September.  One  of  the 
points  to  remember  in  sowing  Spinach 
for  a  winter  crop  is,  not  to  sow  too  soon, 
as  then  the  plants  are  likely  to  develop 
too  quickly  and  run  to  seed  before  they 
are  required  for  use.  If  sown  at  the 
right  periods.  Winter  Spinach  will  con- 
tinue in  use  up  to  May  or  June,  and  mav 
then  be  replaced  by  the  Bummer  Spinach 
sown  earlier  in  the  year. 

Souring  the  *eei  rfc, — The  seeds  for 
summer  and  winter  crops  are  sown  in  the 
same  way.  Drills  one  or  two  inches  deep 
and  about  1  ft.  apart  are  opened  to  a  line 
with  the  comer  of  a  hoe.  For  the  earliest 
and  latest  crops  warm  sheltered  situa- 
tions should  be  chosen,  so  that  the  plants 
will  not  BufTer  so  much  in  the  case  of 
severe  frosts.  The  seeds  are  sown  thinly, 
and  when  the  young  plants  are  well 
above  ground  they  may  be  thinned  out. 
During  the  season  the  hoe  may  be  used 
to  keep  the  weeds  down,  and  in  the  event 
of  very  hot  and  dry  weather  frequent  and 
abundant  waterings  will  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit. 

In  market  gardens,  where  spaoe  is 
often  a  great  consideration,  S{nnaoh  is 
usually  sown  in  beds  4  or  6  ft.  wide  in 
the  same  way  as  Badishes.  An  alley  or 
pathway  about  a  foot  vride  is  left  between 
the  beds,  so  that  half  the  crop  may  be 


picked    from   one    side    and    half   from 
another. 

Pioting  Spinach. — To  make  a  crop 
last  a  long  time  a  little  oare  most  tw 
exercised  in  picking  the  leaves.  Only  the 
largest  and  finest  shonld  be  picked  oS 
oarefuUy,  leaving  the  smaller  ones  for  a 
futnre  picking.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  begin 
at  one  end  of  the  row  or  bed  and  work  to 
the  other  in  a  systematic  manner,  and 
not  to  pick  a  leaf  here  and  there.  Some 
gardeners  out  the  leaves — large  and  small 
-~<}B  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  then  wut 
tor  new  growths.  But  this  practice  is 
not  to  be  recommended,  not  only  because 
it  seems  to  be  wasteful,  bnt  beoause  one 
has  to  wiut  longer  fbr  the  next  crop  of 
leaves, 

ORACHE,  GRACE,  or  MOUNT- 
AIN SPINACH  (Atbiplbx  hobtbnsis). 
This  plant  belongs  to  the  same  group  as 
the  ordinary  Spinach.  It  is  a  hardy 
annual,  native  of  Tartary,  and  is  recog- 
nised by  its  broad,  arrow-shi4»ed  some- 
what crimped  leavtw,  which  are  occasion- 
ally used  as  a  substitute  for  those  of  the 
ordinary  Spinach. 

CuUure  de.  —  Seeds  may  be  sown 
out  of  doors  in  riob  and  well-manured 
garden  soil  about  the  middle  of  March 
and  again  at  intervals  of  a  month  or  nz 
weeks  up  to  September  if  a  sucoesuon  is 
required.  The  seeds  are  usually  sown  in 
drills  about  1  in.  deep  and  2  ft,  apart, 
and  when  the  seedlings  are  well  above 
the  surface  of  the  soil  they  are  best 
thinned  out  12  to  16  indies  ^art.  Little 
further  attention  is  neoesaary  beyond 
pinching  out  the  flower-spikes,  and  a 
good  watering  ocoasionally  in  hot  dry 
weather.  Seeds  are  freely  produced,  but 
should  be  collected  before  quite  mature, 
as  they  are  apt  to  be  scattered  by  the 
wind  when  thoroughly  ripe. 

Varibtibs.— The  best  known  are  the 
WhiU,  the  Qreen,  the  Red,  and  Dark 
Red.  The  latter  is  a  handsome-looking 
plant  with  deep  velvety  red  or  purple 
stems  and  leaves,  which  have  recom- 
mended  its  use  as  a  decorative  plant  in 
the  flower  garden.  The  red  colour  dis- 
appears when  cooked. 

GOOD  KING  HENRT  (Ohkno 
poDiuH  BoNUB-HBNMcns).  —  This  Is  a 
native  perennial  plant  2-2)  ft.  high,  with 
long-stalked  anow-shi^d  wavy  deep 
green  leaves,  rather  thick  and  neshy  in 
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texture,  with  a  frosted  appearance  on  the 
wider  surface.  It  la  occaaionall;  culti- 
vated as  a  pot-herb  in  lieu  of  Asparagus, 
and  is  known  in  some  ports  of  the 
country  as  '  AU-good '  and  '  Mercury 
Goo«efoot.' 

The  young  ahootB  should  be  out  under 
the  ground  like  Asparufas,  and  the  bark 
or  skin  if  lough  should  be  stripped  off. 
After  washing  and  cleaning  thoy  require 
to  be  well  boiled,  and  may  be  served  with 
melted  butter,  gravy,  meat  Ac.  The 
young  leaves  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way  as  Spinach  and  Orage,  but  the  plants 
should  not  be  too  heavily  stripped. 

CuUare  dc.  Good  King  Henry  will 
flourish  in  ordinary  good  garden  aoil,  but 
the  deeper  and  richer  the  better  (or  pro- 
ducing juicy  young  shoots.  Seeds  may 
be  sown  out  of  doors  in  April  and  May, 
and  when  large  enough  the  young  plants 
may  be  pricked  out  into  their  permanent 
positions  about  1  ft.  or  8  in.  apart  every 
way,  in  mild  showery  weather.  Once  the 
plants  are  established  they  are  easily 
increased  by  dividing  the  stools  or  clumps 
about  the  end  of  September,  or  early  in 
spring  jost  as  growth  ia  about  to  begin. 
From  April  to  July  is  the  period  when 
the  plants  may  be  cut  from  for  cooking 
purpoees  as  a  rule.  In  the  autumn  a 
mulching  of  well-rotted  manure  may  be 
forked  in  between  the  plants,  and  during 
thesi  "     ■'         -  ... 

in   gi  .  , 

watering  in  dry  weather. 

NEW  ZEALAND  SPINACH  (Tb- 
TBAOONU  expansa).  —  From  a  botanical 
point  of  view  the  plant  known  as  New 
Zi'aland  Spinach,  or  the  New  Zealand 
Ice  plant,  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
FicoideBE  (see  p.  464).  and  is  widely  re- 
moved in  its  structural  details  irora  the 
ordinary  Spinach.  It  is  i^  furly  hardy 
or  half-hardy  annual  plant  with  a  decum- 
bent or  trsjling  habit,  the  atenu  being 
often  2~S  &.  long  and  clothed  with 
alternate  thick  fleshy  leaves,  2-^  in.  long, 
and  more  or  less  ovate,  triai^ular,  or 
broadly  hastate,  and  peculiarly  cold  to 
the  touch,  even  on  the  hottest  d^-.  The 
young  leaves  are  valued  as  a  sabetitute 
for  Spinach  durine  the  hottest  months  of 
the  year,  when  it  is  often  difBoult  to 
.obtain  supplies  of  the  ordinary  vajristies. 

Culture  itc. — Seeds  may  be  Sown  in 
rather  rich  hght  soil  in  pans  or  boiesin 
gentle  heal  during  March,  or  in  tlhe  open 


ground  in  April  and  May.  Seedling 
raised  in  heat  will  be  ready  for  trast- 
planting  to  the  open  gniond  about  the 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  Thee 
will  flourish  in  ordinary  good  garden  udl, 
but  prefer  a  rich  and  hght  sandj  loam. 
Owing  to  the  truling  nature  of  the  aieim 
a  dirtance  of  8  ft.  between  the  pUne 
every  way  will  not  be  too  much,  e^Kcisilt 
in  rich  soils.  The  general  treatmeoi 
afterwards  conaJBts  in  keeping  tiie  iree^ 
down,  and  liberal  supplies  of  water  dmioj 
hot  and  very  dry  seasons.  The  \t»tt 
when  young  arc  pinched  off  with  the 
thumbnail,  and  may  be  cooked  like 
Spinach.  A  supply  of  young  leaves  bnn 
the  axils  of  the  older  ones  is  kept  up 
during  the  summer  months. 


RHUBARB  (Rheum  BiBBUim}. - 
There  are  several  species  of  Bheun  v 
Bhabarb  described  at  p.  770  of  thii  vod: 
as  being  ornamental  foliage  pliati  for 
the  flower  garden.  The  form  collivMed 
in  the  kitchen  garden  is  uauailj  kaovi 
as  Rhmim,  hyhnditm,  a  native  of  Cbini; 
but  it  is  possible  that  other  species  hire 
also  been  concerned  in  prododng  lhi» 
well-known  vegetable,  or  '  fruit '  si  Kmf 
imagine  it  to  be  when  onder  the  tW"' 
ance  of  tarta,  pies,  jam  Ac.  The  1<*I 
stalks  are  the  portions  utilised  for  eocli' 
ing  purposes. 

Seed-ttmiing.  —  Although  Bhubsil  i» 
Bo  easily  increased  by  means  of  diniien. 
some  gardeners  like  to  raise  a  fresh  sXck 
of  plants  from  seed.  The  plants  ihni 
obtained  are  almost  sure  to  vary  wow- 
what  from  the  original  variety,  Vfon 
which  they  may  or  may  not  be  la  mi' 
provement  so  far  as  flavour  ia  coneenwi 
The  seed  may  be  sown  about  September 
when  fully  ripe  in  shallow  drills  abotl 
a  yard  apart,  or  they  may  be  Bovn  ui 
March  and  April  in  ^e  same  way.  ^ 
seeds  should  be  sown  very  tbim,  oi 
the  seedlings  may  afterwards  be  thiniieil 
out  3-8  ft.  apwt,  leaving  only  die  best 
to  grow  on.  As  the  plants  make  kxig 
(hidt  and  fleshy  roots,  it  is  better  not » 
transplant  them,  but  to  allow  them  w 
grow  where  the  seed  has  been  sown,  u 
two  years  splendid  plants  will  be  pre- 
duoed  by  this  means. 

Culture  and  Propagation.— Bbtoui 
will  grow  well  in  any  fairly  rich  sn" 
good  garden  soil,  rather  light  in  leitoK' 
and  well  exposed  to  the  son.  The  plsnis 
"    "  'by  dividing  the  rool- 
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stocks  or  old  stools  about  the  end  of 
September,  or  early  in  spring,  sjid  repluit- 
ins  tbem  2-8  ft.  apftrt  eulk  way.  The 
old  rootstooks  should  be  u  oftrefhlly 
divided  as  posuble  with  it  sharp  strong 
kaife  or  keen  apftde,  ti^ng  o^  that 
each  separated  portion  contains  at  least 
one  or  two  good  Duds.  It  is  bett«r  not  to 
out  from  plants  freah  planted,  but  allow 
them  at  least  one  season  to  become 
properly  established.  They  will  then  last 
in  a  Bood  condition  for  G  or  10  years  with- 
out disturbance. 

Manwnng, — To  keep  up  a  good  supply, 
however,  and  to  prevent  the  plants  ex- 
hausting themselves  and  the  soil,  a  heavy 
dressing  of  short  and  we  11 -decomposed 
manure  should  be  forked  into  the  ground 
every  autumn  or  winter.  This  will 
enable  them  to  grow  vigorously  and  pro- 
duce good  '  sticks '  each  season. 

Forcing.  —  Rhubarb  may  be  forced 
either  out  of  doors  or  in  greenhouses. 
Mushroom  houses  &c.,  and  is  easily  pro- 
duced. For  outdoor  forcing  it  is  only 
necessary  to  oovei  the  crowns  of  the 
plants  with  pots  or  boxes  as  recommended 
tor  Seakale  {see  p.  1121),  afterwards  heap- 
ing leaves,  litter,  or  hot  manure  over 
diem.  In  this  way  blanched  Rhubarb 
may  be  obtained  for  use  very  early  in 
Spring.  Even  dry  leaves  or  litter  heaped 
over  the  crowns  of  the  plants  without 
boxes  or  pots  will  give  good  results.  As 
the  leaves,  however,  are  frequently  blown 
about  by  strong  winds  early  in  the  year, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  constantly 
raked  up  over  the  Rhubarb  crowns. 

Indoor  forcing  may  begin  about 
November.  The  '  stools '  are  lifted  from 
the  open  ground  and  transferred  to  a 
temperature  of  GG°~40°  F..  but  not  more, 
at  least  to  begin  with,  otherwise  decay  is 
likely  to  set  in  at  that  period.  A  little 
fine  rich  soil  may  be  sprinkled  between 
the  clumps,  which  are  placed  close  together, 
and  growth  is  greatly  assisted  by  water- 
ing with  tepid  water. 

Fiehing  Bhubarb.  —  Probably  few 
people  give  this  matter  any  consideration 
at  (Jl,  and  just  pick  whatever  stalks  come 
first.  A  little  consideration  of  the  func- 
tions performed  by  the  leaves,  however, 
as  explained  at  p.  84,  will  convince  any 
one  that  RhuMrb  should  be  picked 
judiciously.  AjB  a  mle  the  leaves  are  fit 
for  picking  when  fully  grown.  The  stalks 
are  then  mature,  and  oontaio  a  full 
anpply  of  saccharine  matter,  and  it  is 


only  such  leaves  that  should  be  pulled 
with  a  sharp  outward  jerk  and  twist.  A 
BufGcient  number  of  leaves  should  be  left 
growing  to  each  plant  to  assimilate  food 
and  reserve  materials  for  the  crowns  which 
are  to  remain  dormant  in  winter.  By 
pulling  all  the  stalks  ftata  a  plant  no  food 
can  be  monnfactured ;  the  rootstocks  extSer 
in  consequence,  and   give   feeble   results 

Vabibtibs. — There  are  several  tonns 
grown,  among  the  best  being  Chatapagnt, 
an  excellent  all-round  variety  with  deep 
red  stalks ;  Early  Red  Qoliath  or  Mon- 
arch, having  very  large  and  broad  leaf- 
stalks ;  Litmteut,  excellent  for  forcing ; 
Royal  Albert,  and  Myatt't  Victoria. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW  (Cncns- 
HIT*  Pbpo  ovu^ba). — A  highly  esteemed 
vegetable  belonging  to  the  Gourd  Pamily 
(see  p.  480).  It  has  long  rambling  rough 
etems,  and  deeply  lobed  and  cut  leaves, 
and  although  easily  cultivated  as  a  rule 
ruquires  a  little  care  and  attention  at  first, 
as  it  is  by  no  means  a  hardy  plant. 

Cvlture  dtc.  —  Being  an  annual,  and 
also  a  tender  one,  the  Vegetable  Marrow 
is  raised  bom  seeds  sown  in  gentle 
heat  about  April.  It  is  scarcely  worth 
while  sowing  earlier,  as  the  plante  cannot 
with  safety  be  planted  out  of  doors  until 
the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June. 
The  flattish  elliptic  seeds  may  be  sown 
ungly  in  small  pots  in  rich  light  soil. 
When  the  roughish  lobed  leaves  have 
been  formed,  the  seedlings  may  be  placed 
in  a  lar^r  pot,  and  grown  on  as  quickly 
as  possible.  They  must,  however,  be 
gradually  hardened  off  in  light  and  airy 
pontions  so  as  not  to  be  too  tender 
at  planting  out  time.  If  soft  and  not 
well  'hardened  oS,'  they  are  almost 
sure  to  suffer  a  severe  check  when  planted 
out,  and  from  this  they  may  never  re- 
cover. It  is  usually  safer  to  protect  the 
plants  with  handlights  at  night  time  for 
a  week  or  a  fortnight  until  they  have 
became  fairly  well  established  in  their 
new  quarters.  In  the  absence  of  hand- 
lights  old  boxes  or  flower  pots  will  do  just 
OS  well,  but  all  coverings  should  be  re- 
moved as  early  as  possible  in  the  morning, 
and  should  not  be  put  on  until  late  in  the 
evening. 

Seeds  of  Marrows  may  also  be  sown 
during  May  and  June  in  the  open  ground 
whore  they  are  to  fruit.  Except,  however, 
in  warm  southern  localities,  plants  raised 
4bS 
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from  seed  in  this  way  generally  come  into 
a  froitful  condition  rather  too  late  in  the 
seoBon,  and  may  be  deatroysd  by  early 
IroBts  before  they  have  prodDced  a  EofB- 
cient  number  of  fruits  to  pay  for  the 
trouble  of  growing  them.  But  a  amall 
hotbed  of  freah  borae-dung  and  leavee 
covered  with  a  few  inches  irf  boU  may  be 
need  for  sowing  the  seeds  ont  of  doors 
under  hnndlights,  which  may  be  removed 
altogether  ae  soon  ae  the  weather  penmts. 

Soil.  —  The  soil  for  Marrows  con 
acarcely  be  too  rich.  It  ^onld  be 
thoroughly  drained,  yet  never  lacking  in 
moiatt^.  Any  waste  part  of  the  garden, 
so  long  as  it  is  well  exposed  to  son  and 
sheltered  from  the  east  and  north  winds, 
will  anit  Morrows.  Three  plants  may  be 
placed  aboat  a  foot  apart  on  a  momid  of 
rich  soil  composed  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and 
well-rotted  mannre.  The  main  shoots  are 
turned  so  as  to  ran  in  three  difierent 
directions.  After  running  some  distance 
they  may  have  the  tope  pinched  out. 
This  will  induce  side  shoots  to  spring  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  When  the  side 
shoots  have  grown  3  or  8  fL  long,  they 
may  also  have  the  points  pinched  out  so 
OS  to  develop  side  growths  on  them  in  the 
same  way.  The  ^ants  may  then  be  left 
to  ramble  about  for  themselves,  and  only 
require  to  have  the  leading  shoots  so 
arranged  that  they  ran  in  different 
directions,  without  becoming  entangled. 

I  have  seen  excellent  Marrows  pro- 
duced by  allowing  the  shoots  to  ramble 
over  on  old  hedge,  like  Bryony  (see  p,  461), 
and  the  leaves  on  the  plants  have  been 
quite  uninjured  by  early  frosts,  while  those 
on  the  more  or  less  level  surfaoe  were 
completely  shrivelled  and  destroyed. 

Mulching  and  Watering. — After  plant- 
ing, and  once  or  twice  during  the  season, 
it  will  pay  for  the  trouble  to  place  a  good 
mulching  of  well-rotted  manure  or  leaf 
soil  round  the  roots  of  the  plants.  When 
^le  bed  or  httle  mound  on  which  they  are 
placed  is  made,  a  hollow  may  be  left  in 
the  centre  so  that  it  will  hold  a  good 
supply  of  water  and  rain.  Drought  is  one 
of  the  great  caases  of  failure  in  Marrow 
growing,  and  when  the  plants  are  making 
rampant  growths  they  can  hardly  receive 
too  much  water  or  liquid  manure,  llieir 
large  leaves  throw  ofl^inrunense  quantities 
of  water  in  the  shape  of  vapour  on  hot 
smnmcr  days,  and  to  enable  them  to  do 
this  the  roots  must  be  kept  well  supplied. 

The  Harrow  is  a  moncecious  plant. 


that  is,  its  pistil -bearing  fiowera  and  ita 
stamen-bearing  flowers  are  quite  distinct 
from  each  other  althoueh  borne  on  the 
scune  plant.  The  pistillate  flowers  ore 
the  only  ones  which  produce  fraits.  lite 
latter  ore  usually  fit  for  cooking  when  the 
withered  flower  drops  from  the  end,  and 
befor«  they  become  full  grown  with  a 
hard,  tough,  and  leathery  rind. 

Mild^nII  sometimes  attacks  the  tolio^ 
in  unfavourable  seasona,  but  may  be  kept 
in  check  by  dusting  the  leaves  when  damp 
with  flowers  of  sulphur  or  liver  of  sulphur. 
Aphis  and  other  insects  are  destroyed  and 
kept  at  bay  by  spraying  with  soapy  water 
in  the  evening.  The  leaves  should  never 
be  wetted  during  hot  sunshine. 

Buth  Uamnot,  as  the  nezne  indicotea, 
are  much  more  bu^n  in  habit  than  the 
trailing  varieties.  They  are  taller  aad 
more  sturdy  in  growth,  bat  require  ex- 
actly the  same  treatment.  If  anything, 
however,  they  like  much  more  moistnrc 
at  the  root  than  eventhe  trailing  varieties, 
and  they  enjoy  frequent  waterings  with 
liquid  manure  during  the  summer  months. 

Tabutss. — The  best  known  Marrows 
are  the  Large  White  or  Craom;  the  Lor^ 
Oreen;  Oreen Striped ;  HibbenTtProHjC-; 
Moore'i  Vegelahle  Cream;  Fen-y.bgii,^ 
round  Marrow  with  an  excellent  flavour : 
Ctulard;  Muir'* Hybrid;  andtheB«*J> 
or  ClutUr, 

Gonrda.—As  these  belong  to  the  aauM 
genus  as  the  Marrow,  and  reqiaiie  pce- 
cisely  the  same  onltuni  tzeatoMnt,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  Bay  more  about  thaa  here, 
more  particularly  as  they  have  already 
been  referred  at  p.  4fiO  aa  omameaial 
plant*  for  the  flower  garden  when  grown 
on  poles,  trellises  ite. 

CUCUMBER  (Cuccins  sativtjs).— 
The  Cucumber  is  a  native  of  the  Eact 
Indies  and  a  first  conmn  to  the  Marrow, 
but  is  not  so  rank  in  growth,  tiie  stems 
being  more  slender,  ana  the  leaves  and 
flowers  smaller.  Thousands  of  plants 
are  grown  under  glass  annually,  and  the 
fruits  of  some  excellent  varieties  soeh  as 
BoUiton'M  Telegraph,  Tender  and  Tnr. 
Lockie't  Perfection  Ac.  are  in  givat 
demand. 

CuUare  and  Propagation. — Altboogh 
scarcely  witiiin  the  scope  of  a  -waik 
devoted  to  the  eoltivatiou  of  hardy  plants, 
the  Cucumber  is  such  a  universal 
fiivonrilc,  and  may  be  so  easily  grown 
with  (he  help  of   a    hotbed  and  glass 
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haaie,  that  it  nu^  very  well  find  a  place 
in  cbe  pases  of  thu  book. 

An;  tune  from  the  middle  to  the  end 
of  Febraaiy  a  hotbed  may  be  made  tip 
in  the  way  described  at  p.  46  by  means  of 
good  rich  stable  mannre,  leaves  &e.  A 
warm  and  sheltered  poattion  In  the  garden 
should  be  ohoeen  for  this  hotbed,  so  that 
the  temperature  will  not  be  reduced  by 
cold  winda.  The  manure  having  sunk 
down  or  settled,  the  bed  should  be  again 
made  np  to  the  proper  depth  of  S-4  ft. 
All  the  rank  steam  and  heat  must  be 
allowed  to  escape  from  the  hotbed  before 
it  ia  safe  to  plant.  The  aides  of  tiie  frame 
should  also  oe  well  sank  into  the  bed,  so 
as  to  retain  the  heat  for  as  long  a  period 
as  possible. 

Sowing  iht  Meed, — The  best  way  to 
raise  Cnoumbera  is  to  sow  the  seeds  singly 
in  rich  sandy  soil  in  amftll  pots,  froin 
the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  February, 


and  plunge  m  bottom  heat,  either  in  a 
greetmouse  or  on  a  hotbed  alreadv  in 
working  order.  When  the  seedlings  have 
made  one  or  two  rough  leaves  beyond  the 
seedling  on«s  they  may  be  transferred  to 
larger  pots  and  grown  on  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  planting  in  the  hotbed  about 
the  middle  of  March. 

Boil  and  General  Tnt^iment. — A  rich 
turfy  loam  gives  excellent  results  with 
Cuomnbers,  and  with  it  may  be  mixed 
a  little  well-deoomposed  stable  manure. 
Each  plant  shonld  be  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  moand  of  soil  9-lU  in.  deep,  and  well 
ivateiod  in  with  tepid  water.  The  lights 
shonld  be  kept  elose  for  two  or  three 
weeks  aAer  planting,  and  only  a  small 
oraok  of  air  ia  neeessaiy  afterwards  when 
the  plants  are  in  fall  growth.  Daring 
very  hot  or  bright  sundiine  the  planta 
may  be  shaded  lightly  with  a  hit  of 
canvas  or  matting,  which  however  shonld 
be  remoTed  as  early  as  possible,  as 
Cueombers  like  plenty  of  li^t  The 
plants  like  ^enty  of  water  when  growing, 
and  the  foliage  shonld  also  be  well  sprinkled 
or  syringed  two  or  three  times  a  day,  as,  if 
the  atmosphere  is  allowed  to  become  at 
all  dry,  the  leaves  are  almost  sure  to  be 
attacked  by  a  pest  known  as  Bed  Spider — 
A  tiny  insect  that  ooUeets  in  great 
ntunbers  nsnally  on  the  under  sur&oe 
of  the  leaves,  giving  them  a  msty 
appearance. 

Training  and  Stopping.  —  Cacuro- 
bers  grown  in  frames  most  be  trained 
in  a  somewhat  different  manner  from 


those  grown  in  greenhooses.  In  the 
latter  the  rongMsh  olimbing  stems, 
or  '  vines '  as  gardeners  call  thein,  may 
be  allowed  to  reach  the  ftiU  length  of 
the  side  of  the  house  before  they  are 
stopped.  But  in  frames  where  space 
is  lumted  the  main  stems  are  usually 
stopped — that  is,  the  tops  are  pinched 
off— when  about  2  ft.  long.  This  causes 
(he  development  of  side  uioota  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  it  ia  on  these  ude 
shoots  that  the  Cucumber  fruits  must 
be  looked  for.  V/hen  the  side  shoots 
have  developed  one  or  two  frnits,  they 
may  also  be  stopped  at  the  joint  beyond 
the  frnit,  not  immediately  neit  to  it  The 
frnits  will  thus  secure  a  greater  amount 


qniekly.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
'  slopping '  or  pinching  out  of  shoots  is 
always  nest  done  wiUt  the  finger  and. 
thumb ;  the  end  of  the  shoot  is  thna 
squeesed  together,  and  a  clean  flat 
sor&ee  is  not  left  as  when  cut  with  a 
knife,  and  'bleeding'  (see  p.  28),  or  an 
exhausting  overflow  ol  sap,  does  not  take 
place  to  such  an  extent. 

When  the  fruits  are  attaining  a  fair 
size  they  may  be  inserted  into  cylindrical 
glass  tubes  13-16  in.  long,  placed  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  They  will  thus  be 
kept  nice  and  straight  and  look  better 
than  when  allowed  to  become  more  or 
less  crooked.  Where  glass  cylinders  are 
not  used,  an  excellent  substitute  may  be 
Toade  by  nailing  8  pieces  of  lath  or  batten 
together  in  the  form  of  a  trough,  a  cross 
section  of  which  is  represented  by  the 
letter  U-  By  placing  Uie  fruits  in  such 
receptacles  they  are  kept  in  a  symmetrical 
shape. 

A  reference  to  the  natural  order 
Guourbitacen  to  which  the  Cucumber- 
belongs  wilt  show  that  it  is  a  '  moniooioua ' 
plant,  (hat  is,  m^  and  female  flowers  are- 
bome  separately  but  on  the  same  plant. 
As  it  is.  however,  quite  unnecessary 
that  the  female  flowers  should  be  tertilised 
with  pollen  from  the  male  flowers  to 
produce  fruit,  the  male  flowers,  which  are 
readily  distinguished  by  not  having  on 
ovary  behind  as  in  (he  female  flowers, 
may  be  pinched  off  as  they  appear.  The 
female  flowers  are  rcat^y  recognised 
even  in  the  youngest  state  by  means 
of  the  small  warty  cylindrical  ovary 
which  becomes  the  future  Cncnmber 
without  having  been  fertilksed.  Indeed,. 
except  when  it  is  desired  to  save  seed*. 
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th«  feuMte  Sowers  should  not  be 
fertilised.  , 

When  seeds  ate  required  one  or  more 
female  Dowers  sbonld  be  selected  and 
marked  with  a  piece  of  cotton  Ac.  so  as 
to  readily  distingnish  them.  Pollen  from 
the  male  flowers  shonld  then  be  collected 
on  a  piece  of  paper  and  applied  to  the 
stigmas  in  the  female  flowers.  If  stigmas 
and  pollen  are  in  a  proper  reciprocal 
condition  the  fertilisation  of  the  ovules  in 
the  young  Cucumber  will  take  place,  and 
seeds  are  produced  in  due  course  in  the 
way  deeeribed  at  p.  24. 

Daeaiet  de. — Besides  the  attacks  of 
Bed  Spider,  which  are  checked  by  means 
of  a  moist  atonoEphere,  Cucumbers  often 
suffer  from  '  Eel  Worm,'  tiny  thread-like 
maggots  that  bore  into  the  roots  and 
lower  portion  of  the  stems  and  destroy 
their  tisenes.  They  are  difficalt  to  get  rid 
of,  if  once  fairly  established.  The  best 
remedies  seem  to  be  the  use  of  clean 
turfy  loam  and  a  good  dresaing  of  soot 
and  lime  over  the  grotmd  on  which  the 
plants  are  to  be  grown. 

Gold  Draught*  and  variable  tem- 
peratures are  often  responsible  for 
several  ills,  such  as  producing  '  curly ' 
frnits,  or  those  which  begin  to  decay 
when  about  halt  grown.  A  warm, 
equable,  and  moist  atmosphere  is  always 
best  for  Cucumbers,  and  will  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  keep  the  plants  in 
goodbe^th. 

RIDGE  CUCUMBER  (Coccrxia 
BAirvns).— Besides  the  varieties  of  Cucnm- 
bers  which  con  be  grown  with  any  degree 
of  success  only  under  glass  there  are 
others  suitable  for  cultivation  in  the  open 
air.  These  are  nsnaUy  called  'Ridge' 
Cucumbers.  Some  of  the  best  are  King 
of  the  Ridge,  which  has  smooth  fruits 
12-16  in.  long ;  Ltmg  Green ;  Wood't 
Improved ;  Stocltviood  ;  Long  Prickly, 
and  the  Qherkin  ox  Short  Priekly,  the 
latter  being  much  used  for  pickling. 

Outdoor  Culti'oatiim.  —  The  seeds  of 
any  or  all  of  the  above  varieties  may  be 
sown  in  March  in  light  rich  soil  in  small 
pots,  and  placed  in  gentle  heat.  When 
well  above  the  soil  and  making  rough 
leaves  the  young  plants  may  be  potted 
and  grown  on  as  recommended  for  Mar- 
rows, so  that  they  may  be  sturdy  and  well 
hardened  for  planting  out  in  June. 

K  warm  sheltered  spot  facing  south 
should  be  selected  for  outdoor  Cucumbers. 


A  trench  about  2  ft.  deep,  or  large  haln. 
may  be  made  and  flUed  with  hot  dang 
and  leaves  which  have  been  well  turned 
over  several  times  before  the  plants  an 
ready  for  placing  out  .of  doors-  On  this 
hotbed  a  mound  of  rich  sandy  loam  uid 
a  little  leaf  soil  may  be  pWed.  Tbc 
mounds  or  ridges  ahoiud  be  4-S  ft.  apui. 
each  one  havmg  a  plant  in  the  eeotrf. 
Each  plant  should  be  well  watered  in. 
and  until  fairly  establiabed  it  is  bellei  to 
cover  it  with  a  handhght,  and  to  keep  It 
shaded  from  bright  stuiEhine.  Afterwards 
the  lights  may  be  removed  altogether. 

The  leading  shoots  are  trained  in  sucb 
B.  way  as  to  radiate  from  the  main  stfni. 
When  about  18  in.  or  2  ft.  long  the  lipi 
may  be  pinched  out  to  form  side  aliooti 
to  develop  early  fruits.  The  side  shooia 
also  may  he  stopped  at  the  joint  beyond 
the  fruit  that  has  sat,  and  so  the  proews 
may  be  repeated  from  time  to  time  dnnBg 
the  growing  period.  The  chief  thing  K 
remember  is  not  to  allow  the  shooia  to 
become  entangled  and  overcrowded,  and 
to  keep  the  plants  well  sapplied  nilfa 
water  at  the  roots.  The  fruits  should  not 
be  allowed  to  get  too  old  before  cutting 
They  are  best  while  still  green  anil  fiwi 
lookmg,  and  ore  all  the  better  if  they  ire 
not  fertilised  for  seed.  When  the  UtKr 
is  required,  a  promising  pistillate  (feoulol 
flower  should  be  selected,  and  bsTG  tfae 
pollen  conveyed  to  it  Crom  one  of  ilw 
Btaminato  flowers,  so  that  fertilifaticD  of 
the  ovules  (or  rudimentary  seeds)  ma;  l>c 
aesored. 

MELON  {Cucmas  Mrlo).  -  Tht 
Melon,  like  the  Cucumber,  is  a  ruoniKiogi 
plant  and  a  native  of  the  East  Indin-  H 
IS  not.however,  BO  extensively  grownasUie 
Cucumber,  probably  because  many  f^ 
are  under  the  impression  that  apemsl 
structures  and  treatment  are  necessarj  » 
bring  its  rich  and  suocolent  froita  lo 
perfection. 

It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  fijr  ^ 
practical  purposes  Melons  are  ss  eiwy 
and  almost  u  snoeeBsfiilly  grown  « 
ft'omes  as  Guenmbers,  but  the  ehoic«J 
fruits  of  couTM  will  always  be  obBined 
from  hothouses. 

Soil  rfc— This  shonld  be  a  rich  tnr^ 
loam  placed  in  the  hotbeds  exactly  inft" 
same  way  as  recommended  forCuonnjbef- 
Although  stable  manure  is  often  added  ki 
the  soil  it  is  better  to  dispense  with  it.  •■ 
it  encourages  a  fr«e  sa^y  growth.    J" 
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the  tnr^  loam,  however,  may  be  added 
some  old  mortar  rabble  or  plaster — about 
2  barrowloadH  to  a  cartload  —  and  half 
the  qoantitj  of  leaf  soil,  thoroughly  miiiog 
the  whole  before  plaoing  in  the  frames. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  Ibe  same 
way  as  reaomniended  for  Cnoambers,  and 
at  the  same  time.  AH  tank  steam  should 
be  aUowed  to  escape  from  the  frames 
before  planting,  and  every  attention 
should  be  given  to  training,  pinching 
out  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  watering, 
syringing  &o.,  as  alreadj'  detailed  for 
Cuonmbers.  A  regular  temperaturo, 
plenty  of  light,  and  a  moist  atmosphere  are 
essential  points  in  the  oulture  of  Melons 
when  they  ore  growing  vigorously. 

Setting  tk«  Fratf*.— Dnfilce  Cucum- 
bers, it  is  essential  that  the  female  flowers 
of  the  Melon  should  be  fertilised  with  the 
pollen  of  the  male  flowers  to  indnce  the 
development  of  the  fruits.  The  '  setting ' 
or  fertilising  process  is  performed  as 
follows: — When  a  suffioient  number  of 
female  dowers  (that  is,  those  containing 
pistils  only)  ore  fully  open,  an  expanded 
male  flower   (that   is,  one  with     " 


s  by  holding  the  male  flower  and 
using  it  like  a  little  brush  or  duster.  If 
the  pollen  and  the  sorhce  of  the  pistils 
are  both  in  proper  condition  fertilisation 
will  be  effected  in  the  way  desoribed  at 
p.  24,  and  the  fruits  will  in  due  course  begin 
to  swell.  To  ensure  succeaH,  the  pollen 
shonld  be  applied  to  the  stigmas  on 
bright  sunny  days  between  13  and  2 
o'clock,  and  syringing  the  plants  should 
have  ceased  a  day  or  two  beforehand,  bo 
as  to  secnre  a  dry  atmosphere. 

After  the  fruits  have  '  set,'  the  plants 
may  be  again  syringed  regularly,  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  until  they  oegin  to 
show  signs  of  ripening  —  indicated  by 
the  change  of  colour  and  the  perfume. 
Watering  the  roots  and  syringing  the 
foliage  must  then  gradually  cease,  and 
more  air  should  be  given  in  fine  weather 
80  as  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  frmts, 
and  prevent  them  orocldng. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  fertilise  more 
flowers  than  the  number  of  fruits  aotaally 
needed,  so  that  after  '  setting '  the  most 
likely  ones  can  be  retained  to  develop. 
Abont  6  fruits  to  a  plant  is  quite  sufficient, 
and  the  mimber  should  be  decreased 
rather  than  increased  to  aecnre  the  finest 
examples.      The     fruit  -  bearing     shoots 


should  have  the  to[M  pinched  out  to  one 
joint  beyond  the  fruit  m  the  same  way  as 
for  GuoumberH,  so  that  the  extra  nourish- 
ment will  be  absorbed  by  the  fmit. 

As  the  fruits  begin  to  swell  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  their  contact 
with  the  soil  by  meana  of  a  piece  of  board 
S-4  in.  square  being  placed  beneath  each 
one,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  to  allow 
moisture  to  pass  away.  If  the  stems  are 
trained  over  a  wire  trellis,  as  is  often  done 
when  the  plsjits  are  grown  in  deep 
frames  or  'pits,'  the  frnits  shonld  be 
supported  by  matting  or  netting  as  they 
imorease  in  weight. 

Varieties  of  Mblohb.  —  Of  these 
ther«  are  a  large  number,  those  gener- 
ally grown  being  divided  into  soarlet-, 
green-,  and  white-flesbed  varieties  aooord- 
ing  to  the  colour  of  the  flesh.  The  kind, 
however,  most  suitable  for  growing  in 
frames  is  a  white-fleshed  one  called  Bero 
o/I<ocfetn9e,whichbearB  freely,  has  a  deep 

S olden  colour  when  ripe,  and  an  eioeUent 
avour.  Sulton'i  ^  1  is  another  good 
Uelon. 

CROSNES  (Stacbtb  tubbkifbba).— 
This  is  a  Chinese  and  J^apanese  plant 
which  was  introduced  to  cultivation  about 
1B65,  and  was  reoommended  as  a  vege- 
table on  account  of  its  white  conical  and 
necklaoe-like  tubers.  It  grows  1-9  ft. 
high  and  has  ovate  acute  deeply  veined 
leaves  which  are  more  or  leaa  hairy  and 
rough  in  texture.  The  flowers  are  said 
to  be  rosy  and  home  in  a  leafy  spike, 
like  many  other  plants  in  the  Labiate 
Order  (p.  742)  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
tubers  are  borne  on  creeping  underground 
stems  verv  much  in  the  same  way  as 
Potatoes,  but  they  are  quite  unlike  the 
latter  in  appearance.  An  entire  tuber  is 
about  the  length  of  the  little  finger  and 
is  composed  of  4-6  or  more  roundish 
or  oblong  divisions  united  to  each  other, 
those  in  the  middle  being  usually  larger 
than  those  at  the  ends.  Each  portion 
boars  a  bud  or  '  eye  '  and  may  be  used  for 
increasing  the  plant. 

Culture  and  PTopagaiion.  —  Tiiis 
plant  grows  freely  in  ordinary  good 
garden  soil  and  in  oourse  of  time  ma^  be 
more  extensively  cultivated  in  the  British 
Islands  than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  grown 
more  largely  in  France,  where  the  tnbers 
are  known  under  the  name  of  *  Crosnes ' 
du  Japon.  Eaoh  plant  bears  a  very  large 
orop    of  the  white    constricted    tubers. 
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vhioh  in  a  raw  state  Bomewhat  resemble 
thoM  of  the  Jeniulam  Artichoke  is 
tibBte.  When  the  loaves  wither  in  nutninn 
the  tabers  nwy  be  lifted,  and  eaten  either 
in  a  raw  state  or  cooked  and  used  with 


aaDcep.  The  tnbera  for  planting  ont  in 
■pring  maj  be  etored  in  sand  until  fiie 
proper  time,  when  each  portion  with  m 
eye  oi  bud  will  produae  «  plant  in  Itat 
oourse  of  the  season. 


THE  HERB  GARDEN 

Attaohed  to  every  well- regulated  Vegetable  Garden  is  a  piece  of  ground — laige  h 
unall^aet  apart  for  the  cultivation,  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  the  uBaal  Tegrtible 
crops,  of  other  plants  which  are  used  for  seasoning  and  flavouring.  These  planli  in 
popularly  called  '  herbs '  or  '  sweet  herbs '  owing  to  the  tweet  and  aromatic  scml  of 
many  of  them,  and  the  ^reeable  flavour  they  impart  to  various  cooked  dishes.  AMord- 
ing  to  the  slse  of  the  ^rden  and  the  tastes  of  the  owner,  so  herbs  are  more  oi  Img 
properly  grown.  In  some  gardens  there  is  a  great  variety  of  herbs,  but  in  others  on); 
one  or  two  of  the  best  known  and  moat  generallv  nsed  are  to  bo  found.  The  kindi 
desoiibed  below  have  been  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  as  it  is  scarcely  worth  while 
orouiHng  them  ocoording  to  their  natural  relationship.  A  reference,  however,  to  the 
utter  ia  given  so  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to  classi^  any  particular  herb. 

good  garden  soil.    Before  the  floven  «i 


AMERICAN  CRESS  (Babbakea 
PEAcox).  —  Notwithstanding  the  trans- 
atlantic name,  this  is  a  native  biennial 
with  rosettes  of  leaves  somewhat  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Watercress  (see  p.  1166), 
to  which  it  is  closely  related,  and  belongs 
to  the  CmciferouB  Order,  p.  201. 

Culture. — The  American  Cress  wiU 
grow  in  any  light  garden  soil,  and  is 
easily  r^sed  from  seed  sown  during 
August  and  up  to  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, according  to  the  season,  to  keep  up  a 
supply  of  leaves  for  use  in  winter  and 
spring.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  also  in 
spring  in  shallow  drills  about  9  in.  apart, 
and  the  seedlings  ma;  afterwards  be 
thinned  out  8-6  in.  apart  in  the  rows.- 


BASIL  (OcrMuu  babiucith).— This 
is  a  tender  annual  native  of  India.  Its 
leaves  are  valued  for  flavouring.  It  grows 
about  1  ft.  high,  and  has  a  mnch-btanched 
habit.  The  leaves  are  ovate  lance- 
shaped  and  obscurely  toothed,  and  the 
small  white  flowers  are  produced  in  lea^ 
clusters  from  Jnly  to  September.  It 
belongs  to  the  Natural  Order  Lahiatte 
described  at  p.  742. 

Culture  wndPropagaHon. — Seeds  may 
be  sown  in  light  rich  soil  under  glass  about 
March  and  April.  The  seedlings  are  pricked 
out  into  boxes,  and  after  becoming  esta- 
blished should  receive  as  much  light  and 
air  as  possible  to  harden  them  off  by 
June  when  they  may  be  planted  out  about 
8  in.  apart.  The  plants  flourish  in  ordinary 


paud  the  stems  may  be  cut  down  oimaal 
to  the  ground,  tied  in  bunches,  and  bung 
up  in  a  oool,  dry,  airy  place  so  ta  to 
gradually  die  off  and  be  fit  for  winter  qk- 
The  '  Bush '  Basil  (Oeymwrn  m"'- 
ffiUfn)  is  dwarfer  in  growth  than  li' 
ordinary  Sweet  Basil,  but  may  be  gnvn 

CHERVIL  (AHTHBTScascBKKrouciil 
A  hardy  European  annual  1-3  ft.  bigh, 
with  much-divided  leaves  as  in  ics'ij 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Umbellif en 
(see  p.  464),  and  small  white  flowers  frD- 
duoed  in  umbels.  The  young  leavss  ue 
used  for  salads,  flavouring  soups  &c.,*°d 
are  obtainable  for  use  about  8  nxntbi 
after  the  seed  is  sown. 

Culture.— To  keep  up  a  good  supply 
of  young  and  tender  leaves,  seeds  niar  « 
sown  out  of  doors  about  every  eight  wotfi 
from  March  to  the  eud  of  Septembc'' 
Any  good  garden  soil  will  suit  CIm"^ 
The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  shallow  drilni 
8-9  in.  apart,  or  broadcast  in  small  beds. 
in  open  sunny  situations  for  ibe  'F'^ 
and  autumn  crops,  but  in  rather  shsow 
spots  for  the  summer  supplies.  Donng 
the  warm  weather  good  soakings  of  wstn 
may  be  given  frequently  in  the  eveniDg- 
There  are  two  kinds  of  the  Gomm^ 
Chervil  grown,  namely  the  PIaMi-i»wrt 
which  has  a  fine  aromatic  flarour;  sin 
the  CurUd,  which  is  equally  aroniW'^. 
but    owing    to    the    beautifully   cri^ 
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lore  highly  valued  for  gar- 
nishing,  flavourmg  &a.  It  should  be 
grown  in  preference  to  the  Plain-leaeed 
variety  if  only  one  kind  is  required. 

BULBOUS  or  TURNIP-ROOTED 

CHERVIL  (CHABOPBTLLUII  BULB08DH). 
Like  the  ordinary  Chervil  this  b1«o  belongs 
to  (he  Umbellifer  family  (see  p.  464).  Il 
is  a  biennial  plant  native  of  S.  £urope, 
about  8  ft.  high  with  stout  Htema  swollen 
at  the  joints  and  flushed  with  violet,  the 
lower  portion  being  clothed  with  whitish 
hairs.  The  roots  resemble  those  of  a 
short  Carrot  or  small  Parsnip,  and  when 
cooked  like  Carrots  they  have  a  sweet  and 
pleasant  flavour. 

Culture.-^Tho  bolbous -rooted  Chervil 
may  be  grown  in  ordinary  good  and 
weU'drained  garden  soil,  well  dug  and 
manured  some  time  previous  to  sowing 
the  seeds.  As  the  latter  do  not  retain 
their  vitality  very  long  they  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe  about  August  and 
September  in  shallow  drills  9-12  in.  apart. 
This,  however,  ean  only  be  done  with 
safety  in  the  mild  southern  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  In  oold  looalities  autumn- 
sown  seed  is  likely  to  perish  during  the 
winter.  In  snch  places  it  is  therefore 
better  to  store  the  seeds  in  sand  during 
(he  winter.  By  placing  a  layer  of  sand 
and  a  layer  of  seeds  alternately,  sowing 
may  be  deferred  until  mild  weather  sets 
in  about  Uarch  or  April.  The  seeds  will 
be  kept  fresh  by  this  process  of  stratifjring 
them,  aud  may  then  be  sown  as  stated 

The  roots  will  be  ready  for  nse  when 
(he  foliage  turns  yellow  and  begins  to 
wither.  They  may  then  be  lifted  and 
stored  in  the  same  way  aa  Carrots. 

CHIVES  (AijjnK  scHaNOPRAsuH). 
This  is  a  hardy  native  perennial,  closely 
related  to  the  Onion  (seep.  1148).  It  has 
small  oval  bulbs  smaller  than  a  Filbert. 
They  grow  in  mosses  and  send  up  tufts  of 
slender  deep-greeu  grass-like  leaves,  but 
cylindrical  and  hollow.  The  flowers  are 
purple-red  and  home  in  round  heads  just 
above  the  foliage. 

Cullvre.  —  Chives  flourish  in  any 
good  and  warm  gwden  soil  in  an  open 
rituation  and  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
for  several  years  tai  the  same  spot  with* 
out  disturbance.  It  is  better,  however,  to 
take  them  up  about  every  fourth  year  and 
divide  them.    They  are  usually  increased 


by  dividixig  the  mawea  of  underground 
bulbs  in  spring,  and  raplauting  about  6  in. 
apart,  either  in  rows  about  I  ft.  apart  in 
beds,  or  to  form  an  edging.  The  leaves 
glow  rapidly  and  should  be  cut  for  use 
dose  to  the  gronnd  while  still  young  and 
tender.  They  are  chopped  into  small 
pieces  and  used  for  soups  Ik.  in  the  same 
way  OS  small  Onions.  The  more  often  the 
leaves  are  out  the  better  the  new  ones 
grow.  In  winter  the  soil  may  be  given 
a  dressing  or  mulching  of  manure  which 
may  be  forked  in  some  time  in  spring. 

CORN  SALAD  or  LAMB'S  LET- 
TUCE   (ViLBBIANBLLA   OLITOBU).— This 

is  a  native  hardy  annual  belonging  (o 
the  Valerian  order  desoribed  at  p.  4B8. 
It  has  radical  unstalked  and  more  or  less 
spoon  -  shaped  leaves,  rather  strongly 
veined  and  forming  dense  tnfta  on  uie 
surface  of  the  soil.  The  flower  stems  are 
6-12  in.  high,  angular,  and  several  times 
forked,  with  small  pale  lilac  blonns. 

Culiure.  —  Seeds  may  be  sown  in 
ordinary  good  garden  soil,  the  richer  the 
better,  in  rows  about  9  in.  apart,  or  broad- 
OBAt  in  beds.  The  seedlings  are  thinned 
out  toabout  Sin.  apart,  and  those  taken  Up 
may  be  transplanted  at  similar  distonoes. 
To  keep  up  a  succession  seeds  may  be 
sown  in  March  and  April,  and  again  in 
August  and  September.  In  severe  win- 
ters it  is  better  to  scatter  a  little  dry 
litter,  bracken  Ac.  over  the  plants,  remov- 
ing it  on  all  favourable  occasions.  During 
the  summer  months  weeds  must  be  kept 
down,  and  if  the  plants  are  fully  exposed 
to  the  hot  sun,  frequent  evening  waterings 
will  be  beneficial. 

The  leaves  are  valued  by  many  for 
salads.  In  early  summer  the  entire 
plant  is  used,  being  then  in  a  fresh  and 
growing  state. 

VarielUi. — Beddes  the  Conunon  Com 
Salad  the  others  are  the  Bound-leaved, 
which  has  shorter  leaves  than  the  ordi- 
nary ;  the  Caibaging,  a  somewhat  less 
vigorous  kind  than  the  Round,  but  firmer 
and  more  pleasant  as  a  salad  ;  and  the 
Italian,  which  is  recognised  by  the  lighter 
colour  of  its  leaves  and  their  greater 
length.  It  is  really  a  distinct  species  and 
is  Imown  as  Valerianella  eriocarpa,  but 
its  cultural  requirements  are  the  same  as 
the  ordinary  Com  Salad. 

CRESS  {LBPiniiiM  aATrvxm).— The 
garden  Cress  is  a  quick-growing  Persian 
annual,  much  cultivated  for  its  young 
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leaves,  the  pungent  flftvour  of  which  is 
highly  valued  as  a  salad.  It  belongs  to 
the  Cruoifer  Order,  and  forms  straggling 
rosettes  of  mncb-^vided  leaves,  and  pro- 
duces Bmall  white  flowers  when  allowed 
to  fully  develop. 

Culture.  —  This  is  very  sunple. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  out  of  doors  in  any 
ordinary  soil  raked  over  and  made  fine  and 
level.  From  March  to  September  seeds 
may  be  sown  thickly  about  once  a  fortnight 
to  keep  up  a  good  supply,  and  very  slightly 
or  not  at  all  covered.  During  the  season  the 
early  and  late  sowings  should  be  in  warm 
sheltered  spots,  but  the  summer  sowings 
are  best  in  a  moist  and  shaded  position. 
The  seeds  may  be  .sown  in  drills  or  broad- 
cast, and  to  hasten  germination  a  mat 
may  be  placed  over  the  beds,  but  must  be 
removed  immediately  the  seedlings  ap- 
pear. This  is  often  in  less  than  24  hours 
if  the  temperature  is  between  Q0°  and  60° 
Fahr. 

During  the  winter  months  the  seeds 
may  be  sawn  in  shallow  boxes  of  fine 
rich  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  hotbed. 
It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  strain  a  piece  of 
porous  oanvoa  or  socking  over  the  soil  in 
a  shallow  box,  and  then  sow  (he  seed  upon 
this.  By  this  means  the  roots  strike 
downwards  into  the  moist  soil,  and  when 
a  crop  of  salad  is  produced  it  may  be 
cut  off  easily  and  without  risk  of  getting 
it  mixed  up  with  the  gritty  soil. 

Varietiei.  —  The  Common  Garden 
Cress  is  the  one  most  extensively  grown, 
especially  in  greenhouses.  The  leaves 
are  cut  when  the  seed-leaves  are  formed, 
and  are  neatly  stacked  uptight  in  small 
punnets  for  sale,  just  as  if  the  plants  had 
been  grown  in  them.  The  Cti/rUd  Cre»i 
is  a  i^dier  variety,  and  the  leaves  are 
used  tor  salads  and  garnishing.  They 
may  b«  cut  two  or  three  times  in  succes- 
sion, whereas  the  Plain-leaved  Cress  can 
be  cut  only  once.  The  Golden  or  Auitra- 
lian  CresB  is  a  yellowish- leaved  form 
always  readily  recognised. 

MOHTABD  and  Rafk  (see  p.  1164)  are 
grown  in  the  same  way  as  the  Plaiii- 
leaved  Cress.  If,  however,  the  Mustard  or 
Bape  is  to  be  used  at  the  some  time  as 
the  Cress,  the  seeds  of  the  latter  should 
be  sown  about  two  or  three  days  before 
those  of  the  former. 

HOREHOUND  (Mabbubiuh  vul. 
sabe).  —  A  hardy  Bunman  perennial 
sometimes  found  wild  in  Britain  in  waste 


places.  It  has  stout  branched  stems 
12-18  in.  hic;h,  and  broadly  ovate  creoats 
much-wrinkled  and  leathery  leaves  sbonl 
1  in.  OT  more  in  length.  It  belongs  to 
the  order  Labiatte  (see  p.  742)  and  is 
sometimes  cultivated  tor  its  leaves,  whieh 
are  used  for  flavouring,  and  also  as  a 
remedy  tor  coughs. 

Cultare.  —  Horehoond  will  grow  in 
any  garden  soil.  Seeds  may  be  «oini 
in  March  and  April  out  of  doors  where 
the  plants  are  to  grow,  and  they  require 
no  attention  beyond  thinning  out  s  litlle 
at  first  if  too  thick.  Established  pliuu 
may  also  be  divided  in  spring  to  iocresR 
the  stock  it  necessary. 

HORSE-RADISH  (Cochlbiru 
AsMORACLi).  —  A  British  and  Eurapeui 
perennial  plant  with  long,  stout,  cylindriMl 
rootstocks,  and  oblong  deeply  crensle  or 
serrate  shining  gri^en  leaves  8- 10  in.  long, 
on  stalks  about  a  toot  in  length.  It 
belongs  to  the  Cmcifer  Order  described  m 
p.  301. 

Cultare  and  Propagation.  —  Horec- 
rodish  Is  grown  for  its  roots,  whieh  «t 
scraped  into  slender  shreds  and  oeH 
as  a  condiment  like  mustard  with  nsst 
beef  to.  It  is  often  found  growing  in  uij 
half-wild  or  out- ot- the -way  part  of  (he 
garden  in  a  more  or  less  neglected  OaU, 
and  its  rootstocks  are  hence  often  stringy 
and  bitter  in  flavour.  To  obtain  goal 
results,  Horse-radish  should  be  grown  in 
deep,  rich,  and  well-drained  soil  in  qieii 
snnny  situations.  Manore  may  Ik 
applied  some  time  previous  to  plantinK, 
but  it  is  better  to  keep  the  roots  awnjr 
&om  contact  with  it  in  a  fre^  state. 

Horse-radish  is  usufJW  increased  by 
cuttings  of  the  roots.  The  thinner  por- 
tions are  cut  into  pieces  about  a  toot  lonK< 
and  planted  in  a  sloping  or  almost  hori- 
zontal position  in  the  soil  (whieh  bsi 
already  been  welt  prepared)  in  Bochftws.v 
that  the  crown  is  about  one  or  not  more 
than  two  inches  beneath  the  snrfaer- 
If  planted  perpendicularly  the  roots  often 
branch  a  good  deal,  and  ore  ot  vnT 
little  use  in  that  condition.  The  jnecn 
may  be  planted  in  rows  lj-3  ft  apart, 
each  piece  being  9-13  in.  apart  frooi 
the  next.  This  work  is  usually  done  is 
January  and  Febmary  or  Morefa,  when 
the  ground  is  in  good  condition.  T^^ 
following  autumn  the  coots  may  be  Bi 
for  use,  but  it  is  better  to  leave  tbeni 
until  the  following  year. 
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Another  methi>d  of  growing  Horse- 
radish is  to  take  me  dium- sized  roots  1-2 
ft.  long,  and  having  rubbed  off  all  the 
rootlets,  plant  them  in  a  slanting  hole 
made  with  a  strong  stick  or  orowbar, 
leaving  about  a  foot  oetween  them  in  the 

Still  another  saooessfiil  method  of  in- 
oreaeing  the  stock.  As  each  root  often 
has  2-6  buda  or  crowns,  each  one  of  these 
may  be  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife.  About 
2  in.  of  the  root  should  bie  attached,  and 
the  'crowns  '  may  then  be  planted  at  the 
bottom  of  a  hole  about  a  foot  deep  made 
with  a  crowbar.  During  growth  the 
crowns  will  be  pushed  up  to  the  surface 
of  the  soil  to  develop  foliage,  and  the 
following  jear  rood  straight  stems  of 
Horse-radish  will  have  been  produced. 
A  modiScation  of  this  system  is  to  plant 
the  crown-buds  about  2  in.  beneath  the 
Burface  at  the  seasons  mentioned.  They 
may  then  be  covered  with  a  foot  or  more 
of  rich  soil,  and  during  the  season  tender 
stems  will  be  pushed  up  through  the 
moonds  of  soil  thus  made. 

TChere  large  quantities  of  Horse-radish 
are  required,  freui  cuttings  shoold  be  put 
in  every  spnng.  The  plants  wUl  thus 
always  be  fairly  young,  and  will  yield 
more  satisfactory  and  more  highly 
flavoured  roots  than  those  obtained  from 
old  roots  which  have  been  left  undisturbed 
lor  years. 

HYSSOP  (Htbsopus  oFnoixALiB).— 
A  South  European  evergreen  nndershrab 
with  oblong  lance -shaped  leaves  and 
usually  blue  or  sometimes  white  or  pink 
flowers  in  whorled  spikes,  as  in  many 
other  plants  belonging  to  the  same  order 
(Labiate,  see  p.  742). 

Culture.  —  Hyssop  is  grown  for  its 
leaves  and  shoots  which  are  nsed  as 
pot  herbs  or  as  a  condiment,  on  account 
of  their  aromatic  and  rather  hot  and 
hitter  taste.  Eyseop  flourishes  in  a  rich 
and  rather  cluUk^  soil,  and  is  hardy  in 
ordinary  winters  m  the  British  Islands, 
hut  is  likely  to  be  killed  in  severe  win- 
ters. It  may  be  increased  by  dividing 
the  tufts  in  early  spriiu  j  ust  as  growth  is 
about  to  commence.  Seeds  may  also  be 
sown  in  the  open  air  in  April  and  May  in 
worm  spots,  and  the  seedlings  may  be 
transferred  to  their  permanent  qoarters 
in  showery  weather  in  June. 

INDIAN  CRESS  or  NASTUR- 
TIUM.— The  young  leaves  and  shoots  of 


Tropaolum  majut  and  T.  mutu*  are 
sometimes  eaten  as  salads,  or  between 
bread  and  butter  as  sandwiches.  The 
young  and  quite  green  fruits  ore  also 
pickled  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  Capers, 
those  of  T.  7n/mu»  being  preferred- 

Particulars  as  to  the  culture,  propa- 
gation, and  description  of  these  two  species 
and  others  will  be  found  at  p.  !290  under 
the  genus  TrtipiBolam,. 

UARIGOLD  (C&LBNOOui  officina- 
lis).—This  8.  European  annual  has  aheady 
been  referred  to  as  a  plant  for  the  flower 
garden  at  p.  544.  The  cultural  directions 
given  there  may  be  carried  out  when  the 
Marigold  is  cultivated  as  a  pot  herb.  For 
this  purpose  the  flowers  are  used.  When 
fully  e^ipsnded  between  Juno  and  Sep- 
tember they  are  gathered  and  hung  up  to 
dry  slowly,  and  are  afterwards  used  for 
flavouring  soups,  colouring  butter  &c. 

UARIORAU.  —  There  are  a  few 
epeoiea  of  Maijoram  cultivated  as  Sweet 
Herbs,  all  belonging  to  the  genus  Origa- 
num, which  has  been  described  at  p.  744. 
The  SuTMt  or  Knotted  Marjoram  (0 
Uajorana)  is  a  tender  biennial,  native  of 
Eg3rpt,  and  grows  1-3  ft.  high,  having 
downy  oblong  ovate  leaves  and  purplish 
or  white  flowers  borne  in  spikes  in  early 


Culture  and  Prt/pagation.  —  It  will 
flourish  in  ordinary  garden  soil.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  out  of  doors  in  a  warm 
sunny  position  in  April  and  May,  in 
shallow  drills.  The  seedlings  if  too  thick 
are  thinned  out  to  about  6  in.  or  more 
apart.  The  flower  spikes  and  tops  ot  the 
plants  ore  out  and  dried  slowly  in  the 
shade  for  use  in  flavouring  and  seasoning 
the  following  winter  and  spring. 

POT  MARJORAM  (0.  Onitbb). — 
This  is  a  peretmial  imderehrub,  about  a 
foot  high,  native  of  the  Mediterraikean 
region.  It  has  somewhat  ovate  serrate 
leaves,  without  stalks,  and  more  or  less 
downy  or  hairy-  The  whitish  flowers  are 
produced  in  summer  and  autumn,  and 
with  tops  of  the  plants  may  be  slowly 
dried  and  used  in  the  some  way  as  the 
Sweet  Marjoram. 

Culture  a/nd  Propagation.  —  The 
Pot  Maijoram  rarely  ripens  seed  in 
the  Brit^  Islands.  It  is  therefore 
usoally  increased  by  dividing  the  tufta 
in  early  spring,  as  growth  is  beginning, 
or  by  Inserting  cuttings  of  the  shoots  in 
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rich  Bondy  soil  under  a  bell-glua  daring 
the  suminer  montha.  The  rooted  cuttings 
may  be  transpl&nted  about  a  foot  npart 
the  fallowing  spring,  into  ordinary  good 
garden  BoiL 

MINT  or  SPEARUINT  (Ukntu 
VIBmiB). — A  well-known  perennial  herb, 
of  the  Ln^iate  order  (see  p.  743),  with  a 
creeping  rootatock,  and  nearly  staUdesa 
lance-afaaped,  acute,  shining  green  leaves 
strongly  veined.  It  is  cultivated  and 
highly  valued  for  the  tender  tops  of  the 
shoots,  which  are  uaed  for  sauces  Ik. 
They  may  also  be  dried  and  stored  away 
in  bags  for  use. 

OuUwrs  and  PropagaHoti.  —  Mint 
flourishes  in  the  open  air  in  light  garden 
soil  inclining  to  be  rather  moist  than  dry-. 
In  cool  and  partially  shaded  positioaa  it 
will  last  for  many  years  spreading  by 
meani  of  its  squarish  underground  creep- 
ing stems.  The  leafy  stems  should  be 
cnt  down  to  the  ground  every  autnnm,  and 
a  layer  of  fresh  soil  and  manure  placed 
over  them. 

Uint  is  readily  increased  by  dividing 
the  Tootstocks  in  spring  during  mild 
weather  when  growUi  has  commenced. 
The  divided  portions  mi^  be  planted  in 
rows  about  6  to  9  inches  ntim  each  other, 
or  in  beds,  and  covered  with  a  couple  of 
inches  of  good  soil.  It  is  necessary  that 
each  divided  portion  should  have  as  many 
roots  as  possible,  as  otherwise  they  are 
unable  to  beoome  established  qoickly  from 
the  risk  of  being  killed  by  apring  frosts. 

Cuttings  of  the  tops  S-6  in.  long  will 
also  root  freely  during  the  late  summer  if 
inserted  about  half  their  length  in  cool 
shaded  borders  or  beds  6  to  9  inches  apart. 
If  the  weather  is  dry  attention  must  be 
given  to  watering,  and  a  good  soaking  at 
evening  time  or  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing will  benefit  the  cuttmgs  and  cause 
them  to  root  more  quickly. 

Forcvng  Mint  —  Where  hotbeds  or 
greenhoosea  exist  and  can  maintain  a 
temperature  of  about  60°  Fahr.,  Mint 
may  be  readily  forced  from  November  to 
May.  The  roots  are  lifted,  placed  in  boxes, 
and  covered  with  fine  soO.  Thoy  are  then 
placed  1  in  the  heat  required  and  kept 
watered.  The  young  and  tender  leafy 
shoots  when  from  8  to  6  inches  high  may 
lie  out  for  immediate  use. 

MUSTARD  (SiNiPia  alba).  — This 
native  annual  is  often  grown  to  be  used 
with  Greaa,  and  is  quickly  raised  &om 


seeds  in  the  same  wa;,  either  indcon 
or  in  the  open  air  (see  p.  1161),  bat  sbooli 
be  sown  2-8  days  later  than  Crvaa  to 
come  into  nee  simultanflonisly.  It  maj 
be  mentioned  that  Bape  (Bnusica  Hspos) 
is  frequently  grown  instead  of  Mnataid. 
but  exactly  in  the  saiTie  way.  It  k 
rather  milder  in  flavour  and  is  itim 
appreciated  by  some. 

PENNYROYAL  (HmnHAPnusiinl. 
A  hardy  British  and  European  pennniil 
with  trailing  stems  which  root  freely  U 
the  joints.  The  leaves  are  ronndiah  oral, 
slightly  hiury,  and  greyish-green  in  colooi, 
and  the  pale  purple  flowers  appear  in  laK 
summer  and  autumn.  The  plant  bdonp 
to  the  Labiate  Order  (p.  743). 

CtiUttre  rfc— Pennyroyal  ia  cnltivitrf 
for  its  leaves,  which  are  nsed  for  flavouiing 
and  have  a  strong  and  agreeable  scent. 
The  plant  likes  a  rather  heavier  ind 
moister  soil  than  Hint.  It  is  «sttJy 
increased  by  dividing  the  plants  in  iinng. 
or  by  insetting  rooted  piooes  of  the  lUaii 
in  the  soil. 

PEPPERMINT  (Ukntha  Pipum). 
This  ia  also  a  British  and  Eoropeu  fa- 
ennial  with  trailing  branched  and  nddidi 
stems  which  root  freely  at  the  joinU  ^ 
those  of  Pon/nyroyal,  to  which  it  >■ 
closely  related,  and  belongs  to  tbs  WH 
order  (Labiatie,  p.  743).  The  leaves  it 
more  or  less  ovate-oblong,  and  the  irarlc 
flowers  are  home  in  loose  blmil  i^*  '^ 
late  smnmer  uid  autumn,  but  do  otA 
ripen  any  seeds. 

CmUutc  <te,  —  P^permint  may  t* 
grown  in  the  same  soil  and  sitostian  u 
Pmnnyroyal,  and  may  be  increased  in  tli> 
same  way  by  diviaion  and  oattingt  of  ll" 
rooted  stems. 

SAGE  (a*LViA  oPTicwiLis).-^*'' 
well-known  herb  is  a  hardy  Bve:p«w 
tafted  undershrub,  1  ft.  or  more  !o^ 
native  of  S.  Europe.  It  has  woolly  ''^^ 
stems,  and  oval  toothed  or  wrinkled  le»"* 
greyidj  or  whitish-green  in  colour.  "'^ 
are  used  for  seasoning  when  dried,    i^ 


the  Labiatw  order  (see  p.  742).  0th* 
Sagea  usofnl  for  the  Flower  Osrien  t« 
described  at  p.  746. 

Culture  and  Propttgalum-Sant 
found  wild  on  dry  ohajky  hills,  H»  ^ 
plant  will  thrive  best  in  a  BJnulsr  Kul 
under  cultivation,  but  flonrisbes  in  •"? 
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good  and  well-druned  garden  soil,  and 
•eema  to  b«  almost  perfeotlj  hardy.  It  is 
aaalj  inoreaaed  by  aticking  the  leafy 
atoms — with  a  portiou  of  the  old  wood  at 
the  base  it  poaaible—m  the  soil  any  time 
in  March  and  April.  So  long  a«  these 
■Up*  are  kept  fsLrly  moist  until  rooted, 
they  require  no  furibsr  attention,  and  in 
the  ooorse  of  a  year  or  two  each  one  will 
make  a  dense  little  bush  from  which  other 
sUpa  may  be  taken  if  necessary.  Cuttings 
may  also  be  inserted  in  the  same  way 
and  require  the  same  attentioa.  Seeds 
may  also  be  aown  in  gentle  heat  in  March 
and  April.  The  seedlings  are  pricked  out 
and  hardened  off  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
open  ground  in  June.  As  a  rale,  however, 
plants  l!rom  seeds  are  of  a  somewhat 
inferior  strain,  and  often  have  amaller  and 
narrower  leaves. 

SAVORY.— There  are  two  kmdH  of 
Savory  grown,  namely  the  Summer 
Savory  (Satuieia  horteueis)  and  the 
Winter  Btmory  (S.  montana).  They  both 
belong  to  the  order  Lablatte  (seep.  742) 
and  Uiair  loaves  and  young  shoots  are 
used  for  seasoning  in  the  same  way  as 
Sage  and  other  herbs. 

Summer  SaTOty  (S.  hortmtii).— This 
is  a  Bonth  European  annual,  6  to  9  inches 
high,  with  branohing  stems,  and  downy 
oblong  linear  leavei  narrowed  into  a  short 
leafstalk.  The  pole  Ulae  or  whitish 
flowers  are  home  in  small  clusters  in 
summer.  The  whole  plant  is  very  fragrant, 
and  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  used 
for  flaTottring  boiled  Beans    and  other 

CtUturfl  ite.  —  Seeds  may  be  sown 
oat  of  doors  in  light  and  good  garden  soil 
in  April  and  May.  When  large  enough 
to  handle  easily,  the  seedlings  should  be 
thinned  0  to  9  inches  apart  m  the  rows, 
which  shonld  have  about  a  foot  of  space 
between.  The  plants  must  be  watered  in 
dry  weather,  and  when  the  flower  buds 
appear,  the  stems  may  be  eat  off  and 
bung  up  to  dry  for  future  use.  The  cut 
down  plants  will  continue  to  produce 
fresh  shoots,  and  these  also  may  be 
gathered  lat«r  on. 

Vnnter  Savoiy  (S.  montona).  —  This 
is  alao  a  native  of  S.  Eniope,  but  is  a 
dwarf  perennial  12  to  18  in.  high,  with 
spreading  branches  and  oblong  linear 
leaves,  sharply  pointed,  and  slightly  chan- 
nelled above.    The  pale  purple,  pinMab 


01  white  flowers  appear  in  summer  in 

Cultwre.  —  Winter  Savory  may  be 
grown  in  similar  soil  and  situations  to 
its  relative,  the  Sage.  It  may  also  be 
increased  by  means  of  seeds,  cuttings,  or 
slips  in  the  same  way  as  recommended 
for  that  herb  (see  p.  1164).  In  favourable 
places  it  is  practically  hardy,  and  by 
cutting  down  Uie  old  stems  every  spring 
a  good  crop  of  young  shoots  is  proanoed. 
These  aro  used  for  flavouring. 

TARRAGON  (Abtbhisu  DRACDNcn- 
LD8).~A  South  European  perennial  about 

2  ft,  high,  with  branching  stems,  and 
entire  lanoe-shaped  leaves,  which  emit  a 
delioate  aromatic  scent,  and  ore  mach 
valued  tor  seaaoning.  'the  small  whitish 
flowers  appear  in  snnuner,  but  they  never 
or  very  rarely  ripen  seeds  in  cultivation. 

The  plant  belong  to  the  Composite 
Order,  and  other  speoiee  of  Flower  Garden 
valoa  are  doBorib«d  at  p.  686  under  the 
genus  Artemisia. 

C^tltura,  —  Tarragon  flourishes  in 
any  dry  and  good  gajden  soil,  and  once 
establi^ed  may  be  left  to  look  after  itaelf. 
It  is  easUy  iocreaoed  by  dividing  the 
plants  in  spring,  when  growth  has  com- 
menced. Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
may  also  be  rooted  in  cold  frames  in  early 
summer,  and  transplanted  in  dull  showery 
weather. 

THYME  (THWrB  vuloasib).  —  A 
hardy  perennial  undershrub  about  6  in. 
high,  with  slender  wiry  stems  and  more 
or  less  oblong  ovate  small  leaves,  deep 
green  above,  grejrish  beneath.  The  small 
pale  rosy-purple  flowers  appear  in  summer 
in  roundish  or  oonioal  clusters,  which 
lengthen  with  age.  Several  speoies  of 
Thyme  are  valued  as  rock  plants,  sjid 
are  described  at  p.  746  under  the  genus 
TkymuM. 

Cullure  and  Propagatxtm.  —  The 
Garden  Thyme  is  useful  for  the  leaves 
and  young  shoots,  which  ore  used  for 
seasoning.  It  will  thrive  in  a  good  light 
and  rather  dry  garden  soil,  and  loves  a 
sunny  position.  It  may  be  increaoed  by 
dividing  the  plants  in  spring  in  mild 
weather.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  out  of 
doors  in  a  warm  sunny  position  in  April 
and  May,  either  in  rows,  to  form  on 
edging,  or  in  a  bed.  The  seedUngs  may  be 
transplanted  in  September  or  the  following 
April  in  mild  showery  weather.  Cuttings 
of  the  yonng  growths  will  root  under  a 
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handlight  during  the  summer  months. 
Tho  branohes  also,  if  beat  down  uid 
covered  here  and  there  with  a,  little  soil, 
will  root  from  the  joints.  The  plants  thus 
formed  maj  be  severed  in  spring  and 
transplanted  about  6  in.  apart. 

Besides  the  Common  Thyme,  the 
Lemon  Thyme  (T,  SeTTn/lluni,  see 
p.  745)  may  also  be  used  for  flavooring 
purposes. 

WATER-CHESS  (NASTUfiTtuM 
OFnciMAi.B). —This  well-known  British 
plant  is  found  wild  near  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  streams,  and  is  very  oonuuon 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  It  belongs 
to  the  Crucifer  order  (see  p.  201),  and  has 
long  rooting  hollow  stems,  and  pinnate 
leaves  with  rather  heart-shaped  sinuate- 
toothed  leaflets.  The  smaU  while  cross- 
shaped  flowers  are  borne  in  short  raoemes 
from  May  to  October. 

It  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  all 
claaaes  as  a  salad,  and  io  some  parte  of 
the  oooDtry,  as  in  Hertfordshire,  tor 
example,  it  is  cultivated  on  a  very  large 
scale  for  the  London  and  provinoiol 
markets. 

Culture  and  Propagation. — 
Water-Cress  is  best  grown  in  shallow 
streams  or  pools  of  clean  and  gently 
running  water.  It  is  easily  increased  by 
planting  portions  of  the  rooted  stems  in 
the  muddy  banks  on  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and  leaving  them  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  Constant  picking  will  im- 
prove the  plants,  and  by  preventing  the 
formation  of  the  flowers,  the  leaves  and 
young  stems  will  not  lose  Uieir  flavour. 

Water-Cress  may  also  be  grown  on 
land,  which,  however,  most  uways  be 
kept  in  a  moist  condition.  Seeds  may  be 
sown  in  Harcb  and  April  in  the  open 
ground,  or  better  still,  rooted  pieces  of 
stem  may  be  stuck  into  the  soil,  and  welt 
watered  during  the  season,  so  that  they 
do  not  lose  their  freshness. 

OTHER  HERBS.  —  Uany  other 
plants  are  sometimes  used  as  herbs,  but 
are  frequently  to  be  found  rather  as  orna- 
mental plants  in  the  flower  garden. 
Many  of  these  have  been  already  described 
in  the  body  of  this  work,  and  include  the 
following,  particulars  of  which  will  be 
found  st  the  pages  mentioned : — 

Balm  [ItelUta  officinalU),  p.  746. 

BoRAOK  (Borago  officinalu),  p.  674. 

Chamomile  {AnthemU),  p.  580. 


CuBT  (Salvia  Sclarea),  p.  749. 
Fbnnel  (Fcenieulutn  vuigare),  p.  468. 
Bamfion  (Campanula    Bapimeiiim], 


(Botmarinu*    offidaaliij, 
p.  750. 

BuE  (Bitta  graneolena),  p.  295. 

HUSHROOU  (AaAoicoB  camtis- 
TBTS).— Although  the  Muahroom  oeeupei 
the  last  place  in  thia  work,  it  is  by  oa 
means  the  least  important  of  onr  guden 
crops.  Indeed  it  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  important,  oonaidering  the 
great  favour  in  which  it  is  held  by  eveq- 
□ne,  and  he  is  certainly  a  rara  avU  vho 
can  sincerely  say  that  be  does  not  like 
Mushroams.  On  tho  Continent,  however, 
and  especially  in  Italy,  the  Mushroom  ii 
not  regarded  with  the  same  favour  as  in 
the  British  Islands. 

The  other  plants  described  in  the  pra- 
oeding  pages — -whether  flowers,  fniitB,cir 
vegetables — ore  more  or  less  intimstel; 
related,  apd  possess  a  general  resembJinra 
OB  far  as  roots,  stems,  leaves,  flowers  i". 
are  otmoemed — ^the  only  important  eieep- 
tion  being  the  Ferns  (see  p.  1006). 

The  Hushioom,  however,  has  neither 
roots,  stems,  leaves,  nor  flowers  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  such  terms.  It  [epn- 
sents  a  very  low  order  of  plant  life,  and 
it  has  thousands  of  relatives — al)  group«I 
under  the  heading  of  'Fungi.'  NearljiU 
Fungi  ore  whitish,  palebrown,  onnge, 
and  sometimes  red,  with  various  inter- 
mediate shades,  and  a  vaat  number  of 
them  ore  eitrcmely  poisonous.  As  a  role 
the  highly  coloured  or  those  with  a  rci^- 
gris  tint  should  be  avoided,  unless  (he 
reader  is  well  acquainted  with  Fungi- 

The  Common  Mushroom  is  tonod 
growing  wild  in  pastures  and  msadoCT, 
usually  in  great  abundance  about  Septem- 
ber, especially  where  horses,  cows,  »M 
sheep  have  been  grazing.  "When  picked 
in  a  young  and  fresh  state  they  are  vei^ 
palatable — even  raw — but  when  the  '  giU" 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  cap  begin  ^ 
turn  black  they  are  best  left  alone.  'Hie 
true  Mushroom  when  in  a  fit  state  (n 
eating  has  pinkish  or  salmon-ccltnu^ 
Bills,  and  it  is  rather  important  to  remeEu- 
her  this  point,  as  otJier  qiedes  ve:} 
similar  in  appearance  are  poisonaui,  ^' 
have  not  pinMsh  gills. 

Strwefure,  — The  Moshrooia  ^Mg 
up  from  a  whitiah  or  cottony  netwco  ei 
delicate   threads,  wbti^  oonstitate  ^btl 
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botaniatB  oaJl  the  '  mycelium,'  Euid 
gardenars  *  spawn.*  Ttiia  network  of 
'  mycelium '  may  be  roughly  likened  to 
(be  roots  ol  ordiiiBry  plajits,  but  ita  func- 
tions are  absolutely  and  oompletely 
difTcreut.  The  stallf  or  'stipes'  ia  sur- 
mounted by  a  circular  umbrella-like  maaa 
of  whitish tisauecalledtbe  cap  or 'pilous,' 
on  the  under  surface  of  which  are  thin 
delicate  plates  called  '  lamellee  '  or  '  gitla ' 
radiating  from  the  stalk  to  the  circumfer- 
ence. In  a  young  state,  when  the  Mush- 
rnomB  are  called  'buttonSi'  tho  edge  of 
the  cap  all  round  is  united  to  the  atalk  by 
a  thin  membrane  or  veil,  and  traces  of 
this  membrane  may  often  be  seen  forming 
a  ring  or  'annulua  '  round  the  stalk  near 
the  top.  On  the  surface  of  the  thin  plates 
or  gills  there  are  special  cells  protruding, 
Boine  of  which  bear  stalked  spores.  It  is 
from  these  spores  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstanoes  that  the  '  mycelium '  or 
spawn  is  developed,  but  the  mode  111 
which  they  germinate  has  not  yet  been 
clearly  denned.  Nor  has  there  been  any 
trace  of  sexual  reproduotioD  between  two 
kinds  of  organs  from  the  spores,  as 
explained  under  Ferns  at  p.  lOCM. ' 

Culture.  —  From  the  preceding 
remarks  it  .will  be  at  once  obvious  that 
Uushrooms  being  quite  unlike  any  other 
plants  described  in  this  book,  as  regards 
either  structure,  growth,  or  repro- 
duction, a  somewhat  different  method 
of  cultivation  is  required.  Ordinary 
floweringplants  and  Feme  as  a  rule  derive 
their  nourishment  by  sending  their  roots 
into  the  soil,  from  which  they  have  been 
able  to  absorb  a  good  deal  of  mineral 
matter.  The  Musbroam,  however,  is  in- 
capable of  converting  mineral  or  other- 
wise inorganic  matters  into  food.  It  can 
exist  only  on  dead  or  decaying  vegetable 
or  organic  matter  like  most  other  Fungi, 
although  some,  such  as  the  Potato -disease 
fungus,  referred  to  at  p.  1180,  will  flour- 
ish only  on  living  vegetable  tisauea. 
Fungi  which  live  on  dead  or  decaying 
organio  matter — ^whether  animal  or  vege- 
table— ^are  called  '  Saprophytes,'  and  in 
this  respect  they  resemble  a  few  de- 
generate forms  of  dowering  plants. 

The  decaying  matter  most  suitable 
for  the  cultivation  of  Hushtooma  ia  good 
stable  manure,  especially  that  hnm 
horses,  of  which  it  may  be  said,  the  better 
the  breed  the  better  for  Mushrooms,  To 
this  may  be  added  leaves  of  any  kind, 
but  preferably  those  of  the  Oak  and  Sweet 


Chestnut,  as  they  give  a  more  regular 
and  constant  heat.  The  manure  must  be 
turned  over  several  times  at  intervals  of  a 
day  or  two  so  aa  to  allow  the  rank  heat 
and  moisture  to  escape.  If  very  hot  and 
dr^',  water  muat  be  thrown  over  the  heap 
to  reduce  the  temperature  and  cause 
quicker  decomposition.  All  long,  clean, 
and  undecayed  Utter  is  best  placed  on  one 
side  with  the  fork.  It  will  be  useful 
afterwards  for  covering  the  beds. 

Making  Mtuhroom  B«d».  ~~  The 
manure  having  been  well  turned  over, 
and  consisting  of  short  well-rotted  and 
equally  mixed  material,  the  formation  of 
beds  for  growing  Mushrooms  may  be 
commenced.  No  matter  whether  indoore 
or  outdoora,  whether  in  bams,  boxes, 
flower  pots,  shelves,  or  any  other  position, 
the  principle  of  irnLlring  a  Mnshroom  bed 
is  the  same.  It  may,  however,  be  as  well 
to  describe  how  an  outdoor  Mushroom 
bed  ia  made. 

A  situation  sheltered  from  the  north 
and  east  should,  if  possible,  be  chosen. 
The  ground  on  which  the  bed  is  to  be 
made  should  be  rather  higher  than  that 
surroonding,  so  that  water  will  not  lodge 
at  the  base  or  around  the  bed,  and  thus 
deprive  it  of  a  certain  amount  of  heat. 
The  prepared  manure  is  placed  evenly  in 
layers  from  one  end  of  the  bed  to  the 
otner,  and  is  from  time  to  time  well 
trodden  down  to  make  it  equally  firm  all 
over.  The  width  of  the  bed  at  the  base 
may  be  about  8  ft.  (a  little  more  or  less 
does  not  signify),  and  the  height  may  be 
the  same.  The  bed,  however,  becomes 
gradually  narrower  towards  the  top  where 
it  is  rounded  oS.  The  manure,  which 
should  not  be  dry,  nor  yet  palpably  wet, 
but  in  an  intermediate  stage,  should  dien 
be  allowed  to  cool  until  the  heat  in  the 
interior  does  not  exceed  76°-80°  Fahr. 
Some  growers  sav  90°,  but  the  lower 
figures  are  generally  safer. 

Experts  at  m&king  Mushroom  beds 
know  perfectly  well  whether  the  tempera- 
ture is  too  high  or  not  for  '  spawning ' 
simplv  by  pushing  a  long  wooden  st^e 
into  tne  heart  of  the  bed,  and  feeling  the 
buried  end  with  the  hand  after  it  has  been 
inserted  a  day  or  so  in  the  bod.  If  unable 
to  rely  upon  this  method  of  testing  the 
temperature,  a  long-legged  hotbed  ther- 
mometer may  be  inserted  instead  to  obtain 
a  more  accurate  idea  as  to  the  heat.  In 
any  ease,  the  point  to  remember  is  that  it 
is  not  sate  to  insert  spawn  in  the  beds 
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until  the  heat  baa  receded  to  80°  Fahx., 

and  ahowe  bd  mclm&tioa  to  decline  eonje 
degrees  lower. 

'  Spavining  '  Muihroom.  Bed».  —  The 
Uoshroom  apawn  or  '  myoelium  '  referred 
to  above  oould  not  be  inserted  conveniently 
by  itaelf.  It  is  therefore  obtained  in  a 
state  of  suspended  animation  in  '  cakes  ' 
or  'bricks,'  16  of  which  are  uauaJly  sold 
to  Tnake  a  'buahel.'  These  oakea  or 
bricks  usually  meaBure  6  in.  by  4  in.  and 
ore  about  1  in.  thick.  Each  one  may  be 
broken  into  eight  more  or  less  equal 
pieces,  and  these  are  inserted  at  regular 
intervale— about  6  to  8  in, — all  over  the 
bed.  Bach  piece  is  pressed  in  firmly  so 
that  it  is  flush  with  the  outline  of  the  bed 
and  will  not  fall  out  of  the  hole  into  which 
it  is  pressed. 

'  Landing '  or  '  SoiKng '  Mutkroom 
Sedf. — Having  ascertained  that  there  is 
no  inclination  for  the  temperature  to  rise 
above  73°  or  80°  the  beds  may  be  covered 
with  1-2  in.  of  soil.  Where  the  beds  have 
sloping  sides  some  little  skill  is  required 
to  cover  them  pioperlv.  Good  garden 
soil  will  do,  but  rich  loam  la  best.  It 
should  be  fine  and  powdery  and  yet  moist 
enough  to  adhere  well.  It  is  placed  on 
the  beds,  beginning  at  the  base  and  work- 
ing upwards,  and  is  beaten  with  the  back 
of  the  spade  until  it  ia  smooth  and  level. 
So  that  the  upper  layers  of  soil  may  not 
fall  offer  scale  down,  the  edge  of  the  last 
placed  layer  shoald  always  be  kept  ragged 
and  not  patted  close  to  the  bed  with  tbe 
spade.  The  ragged  edges  serve  as  a  base 
for  the  following  layers  of  soil  until  the 
top  is  reached. 

Covering  the  Miithroom  Bedi. — After 
the  bed  has  been  covered  aU  over  with 
soil  and  the  surface  made  smooth  by 
rubbing  over  with  the  back  of  the  spade — 
the  latter  may  be  frequently  dipped  in 
water  to  facilitate  the  process  of  smooth- 
ing— the  bed  is  then  covered  with  a  layer 
1-8  ft.  thick  of  the  long  straw  or  litter 
which  had  been  forited  out  of  the  manure 
when  the  latter  was  being  prepared  for 
the  bed.  This  ia  to  keep  the  heat  in  the 
bed,  and  dnring  severe  frosty  weather  the 
covering  should    be    thick    and    closely 

Some  growers  before  covering  the  beds 
with  litter  place  thin  canvas  over  them 
next  the  soil.  Tbia  haa  the  great  Eidvan- 
tage  of  preventing  the  radiation  of  heat, 
but  it  ajao  keeps  the  Mushrooms  much 
cleaner   than  when   they  come  in  direct 


contact  with  the  litter.  Also,  when  Uw 
beds  are  being  uncovered,  the  Mnahroonu 
are  not  torn  off  and  lost  among  the  litiet, 
as  is  likely  to  h^ipen  when  renio\Tag  Ac 
latter. 

Muthroomt  tn  »h«d9,  ceUan,  boxa 
iA;.^Although  the  preceding  remsriu 
apply  to  Mushrooms  as  cultivated  oat  of 
doors  in  market  gardens,  any  ootliger 
may  grow  tfushrooms  if  he  has  <mlj  « 
square  yard  of  apace  to  spare  for  Uk 
purpose.  The  oomer  of  a  cellar,  an  old 
washing-tub,  or  even  atar^e  flower-pot  or 
old  egg  Dox  may  be  utilised  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  fresh  horse  -  droppinjn  mi 
sweepings  from  the  road  may  be  collertfd 
and  mixed  with  leaves,  straw  &c.  until  llie 
whole  has  been  thoroughly  leavened  sdJ 
brought  to  the  proper  state  tor  insert 
the  cakes  of  spawn.  Wherever  Midi- 
rooms  are  grown  even  on  a  small  eeak,  il 
is  essentiE^^  that  the  temperature  of  thr 
Burrounding  atmosphere  ^ould  not  null 
below  56°  Fahr.  If  it  can  be  maiulvned 
between  60°  and  65°  it  wDI  be  mnohmorf 
agreeable,  and  experience  proves  thsttbii 
ia  about  the  best  temperature  forsecunii; 
a  heavy  crop  of  Mushrooms — »lw».v( 
provided  of  course  that  the  '  spawn '  used 
is  good. 

In  many  large  gardens  special  sticc' 
turee  called  Mushroom -houses  aie  fitted 
up  more  or  less  elaborately,  and  he»tti 
with  hot-water  pipes.  The  beds  are  miie 
flat  in  tiers  or  shelves  one  above  the  oifaet. 
or  arranged  in  any  other  coovenient  t»y, 
but  should  be  at  least  I  ft.  in  depth. 
The  process  of  making  them  is  tbe  same 
as  described  above  for  outdoor  beda  ex- 
cept that  it  is  not  necessary  to  cover  the 
soil  with  litter  or  cauvaa.  The  rorfaee  oi 
the  soil  must  be  kept  damp,  but  not  soddf  b 
however,  by  watering  occasionally  nitb  s 
fine-rosed  water-pot,  using  tepid  wMfr. 
The  atmosphere  also  should  b«  furl) 
charged  with  moisture  and  kept  at  ■ 
temperature  of  60°  to  66°,  whUe  as  a  nie 
light  ia  rigidly  excluded.  Where  li^' 
cannot  be  excluded  an  old  mat  or  a  piece 
of  canvas  may  be  placed  over  the  ledi 
Dorknees,  however,  is  not  really  essential, 
and  a  perpetual  night  for  Mushrocau 
seems  to  be  opposed  to  natuial  1^^ 
especially  where  the  temperature  can  be 
maintained  at  the  proper  point  andwben 
cold  dranghta  can  be  avoided. 

Qalhering  Muthroomt.  —  In  the  tase 
of  outdoor  beds,  about  6  to  10  weeks  star 
'  spawning '  Mushrooms  may  be  gathered. 
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In  '  Btripping '  Mushroom  beds  the  Utter 
la  tight);  forked  down  on  OKoh  aide,  and  if 
canvas  is  also  used,  (his  !■  tnmsd  back 
tot  A  certain  distanoe — one  man  being  on 
ea«h  Bide  of  the  bed.  AU  the  fully 
developed  Mushrooms  on  then  gently 
polled  off  with  the  fingers,  leaving  the 
smaller  onea  tintil  the  next  gatherings 
which  may  talie  place  every  other  day,  or 
twice  a  week,  or  even  once  a  week  only, 
according  to  the  Beaaon.  At  one  time  it 
was  tbonght  that  if  the  Mnahrooms  were 
cut  off  at  the  base  with  a  aharp  knife 
young  onea  wonld  spring  from  the  base  of 
the  old  stalks.  Eiperienoe,  however,  has 
proved  that  there  is  no  gain  in  thia 
practice,  but  rather  a  losa,  aa  the  old 
stump  often  became  diseased  and  thus 
affected  the  Burroonding  Mnshrooms  in- 
juriously. It  is  therefore  better  to  pull 
the  whole  Mnahroom  than  to  cut  it. 

The  beds  ahould  be  re-covered  immedi- 
ately after  each  gathering,  as  the  longer 
thej  remain  uncovered  the  more  heat  is 
being  loat.  Where  the  beds  are  very  long 
they  may  be  'stripped'  or  uncovered  in 
sections,  so  that  the  bed  ie  exposed  for  as 
short  a  time  as  posaibie. 

BTtemtei.  —  The  worat  of  theae  are 
slugs  and  woodlice.  At  every  gathering 
a  keen  eye  should  be  on  the  watoh  for 
these,  and  instant  death  shoold  follow 
their  detection.  In  Mushroom  houses  a 
peculiar  fungus  diaease  attacks  the  crop 
and  eantee  the  Mushrooms  to  become 
more  or  less  distorted  in  shape,  and  worth- 
less for  edible  purpose*.  The  only  remedy 
for  thia  appears  to  be  to  clear  out  the 
affected  portion  of  the  bed  and  bom  it  at 
once.  If  a  whole  house  is  attacked,  the 
contents  must  be  removed,  and  to  prevent 
future  trouble  it  should  be  made  into  a 
heap  and  burned.  The  building  should 
then  be  cleansed  by  burning  brimstone  in 
it  after  carefully  blocking  up  all  air  chinks, 
and  a  plentiful  supply  at  lime  and  soot 
may  forwards  be  sprinkled  all  over. 
The  new  beds  should  consist  of  fresh  and 
clean  material,  and  it  may  also  be  advis- 
able to  use  spawn  from  a  newBonrcc. 

Mathroom  Seaton, — Although  Mush- 
rooms may  be  had  practically  the  whole 
year  round,  they  are  nevertheless  much 
more  plentiful  some  months  than  others. 
During  the  summer  motiths—June,  July, 
and  August — the  yield,  however,  is  very 
slight,  the  great  di£Bciilty  being  to  keep 


the  outer  temperature  down  to  what  has 
been  stated  aa  the  best  for  the  production 
of  Uoshrooma,  namely  eff'-dS'  Fahren- 
heit. 

ilcMng  iiathraom  '  Sfaion.'  —  Al- 
though it  is  generally  aafer  and  better  to 
obtain  cakes  or  bricks  of  Mushroom  spawn 
from  or  through  nurserymen,  the  process 
of  making  the  cakes  may  be  briefly  de< 
scribed  here.  It  is  dirty  work  and  not  very 
likely  to  bo  undertaken  by  amatenrs. 

A  quantity  of  fresh  horse  and  cow 
manure  in  abont  ei^ual  proportions  is 
mixed  with  a  little  nch  a^esive  loam. 
The  whole  is  well  watered  and  mixed 
until  it  becomes  liks  good  soft  mortar.  It 
is  allowed  to  dry  gradually  until  it  reaches 
the  consistency  of  wet  clay.  A  flat  frame 
-made  of  wood  about  an  inch  thick,  with 
one,  two,  or  more  spaces,  the  size  of  the 
bric^B  required,  is  then  filled  with  tile 
compost,  the  work  being  more  easily  doTie 
on  a  flat  board.  Each  apace  is  well  Glled 
and  packed  and  made  smooth  on  each 
surface,  and  a  brick  of  the  required  size 
and  thioknesB  is  thus  formed.  The  bricks 
are  then  spread  out  on  their  edges  to  dry, 
leaving  a  space  between  each-  When  a 
little  more  than  half  dry  a  hole  about  1 
m.  acroBB  is  made  on  one  side  of  each 
brick  in  the  centre.  This  hole  is  then 
filled  with  a  piece  of  an  old  brick  contain- 
ing good  apawn,  and  any  crevices  are  filled 
up  with  the  mixture  used  tor  making  the 
brioka.  Perhaps  a  better  method  la  to 
place  5  amallpteceaof  spawn  on  each  new 
brick — one  at  each  corner  and  one  in  the 
centre  —  and  the  mycelium  will  '  run ' 
much  quicker.  The  bricks  thus  treated  may 
be  placed  face  to  face,  the  spawned  aide 
inwards,  and  placed  on  a  hotbed  or  in  a 
temperature  of  about  60°  to  66°  P.  The 
spawn  will  soon  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  new  bricks.  The  latter  muat  be 
frequently  examined,  however,  so  aa  not 
to  allow  the  mycelium  to  advance  beyond 
a  whitish  clouded  appearance.  If  it 
reaches  the  netted  or  threadlike  stage,  it 
has  gone  too  far  and  is  likely  to  be  useless 
if  not  used  immediately.  When  properly 
clouded,  the  cakes  may  be  stacked  in  a 
dry  airy  place  with  a  temperature  of  60° 
to  66°  F.  so  that  growth  of  the  myoehum 
is  held  in  suapense  until  the  cakes  are 
broken  and  used  for  spawning  the  beda  sfl 
deacribed  above. 
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bixifotia,  1004 

flot-JovU.  9M 

Torano,998 

«Ipi»x».,  m 

AgroetiB,  907 

Abele,  BOa 

Foriu»^lfl9 

AfUnthiu,  W9 

Abeliih  m 

mloBTii,  1004 
irtiUamiani,  IDOO 

Ai™,  9B7 

rupwMj,  481 

lavf« 

Abi«,  1001 

J?utta/(i,  IM 

Abietinen,  990 

pitUt<lu»i,  16S 

Albnm;n,96 

alba,  MT.  1004 

Abobns4M 

plUaium,  168 

Alohemill^sai 

oI&Erttana,  B9B 

Abroni*,?*) 

Alder,  796 

ata>cU<>na,W7 

Abntaon,  97a 

Aoorui,  9S4 

K^",&"" 

Jpolftnu,  lOOa 

Aouik.  EUw,  SB9 

orc(iea,»7 

Ro»,8Sg 

QoIdBn,  796 

allantica,  W6 

AoBD^  B81 

Acta»,lS4 

Green,  797 

Acuithaoen,  7SB 

motmoia,  164 

Qiej,  796 

tt;lda,  IOCS' 

AcUoelU,  BM 

Hour,  796 

ActiDidia,  967 

Italiui,  796 

e»™:™,  897 

Aoanthiu,  78* 

=rw«» 

Acer,  BIB 

Adun'i  Needle,  SIO 

White,  796 

C«<fro<.  DQA 

687 

aio 

cAik*n»M.100B 

Adder's  Tongna  Fern, 

Alimm>,BOG 

rurDi/olio,  S»0 

erioearpum,  Sll 

AliaoMMt.  aOS 

d«nl^ii/a<a,  098 

oUnrum,  314 

AlkKiet,e7S 

Oeoda™,  BM 

All  Oood,  UM 

Eieiltn,  1006 

All  Heal,  489 

AlUotD,  BBO 

p»&i™m,  Bl* 

Adlamik,  199 

AiMioBicum,  llBl 

MCf  (,a,  997.  1004 

Adouii,  144 

0*pa,1148 

G^hm,  9»T 

£»ill<»,  Sll 

hiH«Ua,  10O4 

ooeeinea,  Bll 

fittuloium,  IIM 

la^briT 

froffrant,  880 

ttriatum,  SIS 

nmUcta,  Bll 

PoTTum,  IIGO 

M«oit™,  iin 

paUitia,  aiS 

««rfano,'»98 

ir«ui«ji,  9DB 

AahillB^  tlM     ' 

AUoionu       erupiw. 

AlrioMi  Idlr,  S96 

1018 

nt^ro.SW 

ageratifolia,  HO 

M«igold,M8 

All«pioe  Tree,  17« 

a«r«a,BBB 

Alma,  786 

Abnend,  common,  867 

faiuehouia,  lOU 

11B6 

Silver,  861 

P.Ma,»»7,  lOM 

Jchvr<>^*««      Far- 

Ag»Te,  01B 

AlIlD^796 

«cA<^eM,7a4 

Alou,68e 

Pichia,  loot 

AdphTlla,  468 

Aloiiioft,7UB 

KndroH..  100« 

Jeu  autHmMiJu,  We 

>i*uia,»40       ' 

<nmpaeta.-m 

po/.7..t9B 

hUmali*.m 

purm  J,  708 

fwa,»09 

Tgrx,»U^«a     emti- 

1001 

rcwfl,ai6 

789 

D,B,i..ab,Google 
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Alpim   pknti,     fmn    ;  AntyaloptU      iripar- 


pin*   dIuiI 


list  of,  loa 

on  walk,  101 

uilfoT,  98 
Alpine  Boae,  589 
Aluke,  8SS 


bicolor,  aiS 
Flot'llartini,  916 
montana,  S14 
peruviana,  91G 
pHttaemOj  OIG 
triflora,»U 
Altemautherk,  768 


Alma  Root,  437 
AJytsnin,  910 

Sweet,  aiO 

Htnculojum,  ai 


camsa,  s'lO 
/brmojtuima,  919 
lonffifotia,  911 


HMOOM,  918 

nt6Mpa<ft<i,  910 
Ambet,  Sweet,  BM 
.Jmfrerioa   motchala, 
BSl 

OfitTafo,  G51 
Amlnit;,  lllS 
AmeUiichieT.  418 
AmeriMU  Aule(ta,E9e 

Blight,  1046 

Cowalip,  83S 

Cress,  iiaa 


Ammobinui,  M9 
Annnodandron,  8GS 


Aiiiorpbs> 
Ampelide 


lucida,  308 
quinqtiefolia,  809 
teriaKiafolia,  810 
Irictupidata,  SOB 
triloba,  BOS 


loti/olio,  64S 
AmygdaUyptit    Ziind- 
2flV(,S68 
I  AmygdaloM  argentea, 
S«l 
bsMsnana,  881 
!      BoiMien,StB 
rofflfnunit,  8£»T 
>«caHa,8flO 
nan^af- 

JMWHi,  681 
AiuejiM,B9S 
Anbnr;,  lllS 
Anchusk,  67  E 
Andromedk,  S7B 


819 


B77 
arboTta,  S77 
ibHHitrit,  B77 
ealycalaia,  S78 
eampanulatii,  SSO 
otunnx/filia,  K78 
Catnhiti,  677 
^o^ia<7e(^  579 
duliata,  E78 
faitiaiata,  877 
ftontundo,  GT9 
AtrpnoidM,  677 
japonifo,  B70 
Tviutrino,  878 
mariana,  679 
Jtulon-u^to,  E78 


(ptcota,  G77 
ietragona,  G7T 
ADdionoe,691 

ortHoidfO,  818 


[Hicin/'atui, 
Rdlu,  631 


8S4 


itnbrieaiai  6>^ 
2<acA«i><itt,  6S1 
paucifiora,  838 
j^ninEIata,  6i4 
fuierufa,  8SI 
vitaUana,  SS4 

Andiytla,  664 

Antmiopn*     caHfor 
niea^ri* 

Anemone,  189 
iioTtenti*,  144 
hitdMoniana,  149 
JapuieBC,  143 

Snonina,  144 
eiicock,141 


Poppy, 
thaiieU 


thauelroidet,  188 

Wood,  143 
AnemoDcnis,  16B 
Angelica  Tree,  470 
Angel's  Tews,  908 
AngiMpenna,    30,  88, 

lai 


Anitmthut  Cunonta, 


Anthemis,  £80 
AnbbaricDm,  S3S 
graminifoUttm,  8M 


Aqnile^  tximia,  ISf 
oamuriaflo,  lit 
(sp(ooenu,lM 
nuerantha,  IH 
Jleufari,  16S 
tpecioM,  ICT 

Ana>iB,306 
couauroo,  VK 

Aik1u,4(» 
Bordota,  470 
ffwcrpiiAytla,  470 
Maxitiunneti,  iVi 
papyr^tT9,iTl 
paitmhfUa,tn 


AnthalvM,  063 
if«rMin<i,946 
jlntAomyta  hratnea. 


AnthyUis,  884 
AntimuBum,  710 
Apen,968 


Weeping,  «7T 
Aibotiu,  6T4 
oiptMn,  676 

Uoa-tini,  176 
ArobegoDtiB,  IMI 
AxctosUfAylA  6n 
Amtotide*,  644 
ArototiB,846 

anthemMm,tU 


Aphis,  Woolly,  1040 

Davci,  1130 

Fat«,  1196 

mmifit,  1196 
AphylluiOies,  896 
Apios,  861 
Apimn       gi&Teoleiu, 


AnBfa>loohiH««,  7T 


1180 


1188 


Apoeynam,  646 

Apoguny,  1010 

Aponogaton,  806 

Apospc^,  1010 

Apple,  Kasgaioo,  8S8 
Boee,404 
Wild;408 

Apple,  The,  1049 
*3il  (or,  10*8 
Pnining,  1048 
Tnining,  1048 
Piotection,  1048 
Thinning  frmL  1044 
Propagation  0I,1D44 
Paukine,  1044 
Gathering,  1044 
List  of  aorta,  1049 

Appl<  "■  " 


CIt[n,840 

ATIHdM,961 

Aromatio         Winki 


AitamiBW,  618 

DracuDaolu,  I16C 
AitJcboke,        01*^. 


e  Blossom   Wee- 


vil, 1( 


Aqnilegia,  IBE 
ArcHea,  IBfl 
bicoloT,  1B7 
cidiforaica,  ISO 


1010,908 
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1173 


ComuH,ttB 
Cnrl-lMTed,  MO 


Priokij,  sac 

Wluta,6M 

Ananpu,  1141 
BnN0iili,lUT 
Awaii,SU 

AnwriMu,  s(u 

6og,877 


Anihodeli 


fttw-mo*,  1018 
rigidum,  lOlS 
TWuptaru,  lOW 

Asf^um,  1011 

*——"■""",  M 

Altar,  KMl 
Chint,  ira 
mantM,  IW 
Slokea'i,  IDS 

AsteroidMB,  19B 


i4t)baUa      wamirum, 
iiao 

Athyriam      a^autT*, 
lOBO 
/Uu-ZmuKO,  1015 

anMrioBiu,  186 
aiuMnca,  18S 
tiUrteo,  IBS 
AtripUx         hotteniia, 

use 

Alrepk      BelUdonna, 

eST 
Aiibn«tu,aOS 
Aooulw,  4TE 
Auin*TTM,TM 
AnrioQl*,  MS,  018 

Alpine,  fllfi 
Aaloiiin  UnU,  110 
Atuu,  874 

IfaanUin,  874 

Wktor.STE 
Axeireed,8gS 
Axala^sra 

Amnioui,  S9S 


^^l",  Honsyinckls, 

UlHl(ora,GIM 
moAu,  ESS 
oMiuo,  Gi 


B 

BABIANA,  1)45 

Baboon  Bool,  94G 

BboImIot'i      Butt 

14S,aGe 

W1ute,14e 


Bunbooa,  Hudy,  984 


(wreo,  MB 
OaMtiUmiU,  W9 
okfymitha,  96fl 

falcala,  fl6S 
/oriuoia,  MB 

i'ortuiun  uviwo,  M6 
f t»4un«i  variegala, 

968 
Henonu,  970 
ifsTrnannt,  967 
h«(«rocucIa,  070 
LaydtkeriiiKl 
SfarUacea,  wTD 
Mamli,  BTO 
Vetake,  MT 
ffiitii,  9T0 
nana,  983 
«iffra,070 
ttigro^unctattt,  970 
.paifnoto,  967 
ptinala,  987 
™ym«a,  967 
diHlwi,970 
Aoyanunciti,  969 
ruw^oliu,  970 


Buid  Plant,  6tS 
Buiebany,  104 
B>ii4uw,SSS 


Bubsnj,  ISO 
Buoelonk  Hn(,  798 
BarUatMiaru&ra  ,BSS 
rort,ieS 


Om^ini,  67B 
B»  Laurel,  T7E 

Tiae,      Calitoniun, 


B«un  tree.  White,  108 

HinwUjtui,  407 
Bwu)  Tree,  854 
Bauia,  Bnwd,  lias 
CUmbiog,  lia? 

Kidnsf.  1136 

Rnimei,  liar 
Beubern,  G7G 
Beubind,  684 
Beard  Tangae,  711 
Bew**  Breeah,  788 

Bu  Sanide,  es4 

Foot,  159 
BeeBdbn,  7E0 


Evergreen,  801 

Fem,10S0 

Paride,801 

Wiwpiiic,S03 
Beel  Baet  Trse,  781 
Beetroot,  766, 1151 
Beet,  Spinaah,  1151 
BegoaU,4ea 
BegoniaceB,  469 
BeQ  Flower,  669 

Chimnej,  667 

Chilian,  G5B 
Belkdoniu  LUj,  913 
BeUidimlrum       Hi- 

c)K,ai,  503 
Bellia,  498 
Belli  um,  49H 
Bellwort,  879 
Belvedere  Cypress,  706 
Bant  Qnu,  BET 
BenlhamiafTagifara, 
474 
I       j^onica,  474 
I    Ber£erides,  ITS 
Berboridapsis,  180 
Beil>eris,lHO 

I     BmU,  lei 


Betberii  iluMi,  181 
inlarmedin,  181 
maeroplmlia,  ISO 

Beiohemia,  804 

Barmmat,  Wild,  7E0 


Beta,  766 
vnlgBni,  11 


Bignoniik781 

grandylora,  788 

eandorea,  788 

radicant,  783 
Bignoniaoen,  781 
Bilberry,  673 
Bindweed,  68  B 
Biola  orimitalU,  97T 

jigndula,  9n 
BioliacoryTnbota,  too 
Birah,79B 

Canoe,  7BE 

Common,  794 

Pwer,  T9B 

Silver,  794 

Bwoet  Cheiiy,  T95 

■White,  7B4 
Canadian,  795 

TeUow,  795 
Bird  Cherry,  881 
Biid'a-footTnfail,888 
Birthmot,  880 
Birthwort,  778 
Bi>lort,76B 
Bitteniat,  791 
Bittei-Sweet,  808 
Bittor  Tetoh,  850 
Binmoa,  916 
Bizinee,  385 
BUokberry,  B79 

Bryony,  S34 

Dwwood,  804 

DolphiD,  1196 

Fly,  IIM 

Qom,  477 

Haw,  480 

Palmer'a,  IISO 

Baapberry,  878 

Boot,  678 

Snakeroot,  164 

Bpmce,  fi98 


Bpmce, 


85B 
ladder  Camion,  969 

Fem,  1017 
Ketiiiia,330 
»at,  81S 
Pod,  909 


ffptoant,  lOlB 
'  Bleeding  Heart,  1B8 
'  BleBdiii2,9S 
;  BleaMd  Thutle,  tn 
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Blood  Boot,  19G 
BloDmeria,  8B0 
BInebell,  S63,  OSS 

CalitDmiui,  6BT 

Comman,  SS9 

Iteliui,  StO 

Sptmiui,  840 
Blaabert?,  UTS 
Bine  Bottle,  GEO 
Blae  Daily  of  Uorocoo, 

198 
BlQe-«;ed  Qnn,  918 
Bloet,  B60 
BtiMtB,  1ST,  G7B 
Blamenbadiift,  159 
Bobartia  aurantiaea, 

SIS 
Bocconia,  196 

jt^iomai,  165 
Banninghaiiienia 
aiin/loTa,  SSG 
Bog  -Igpliodel,  877 

Beu,  857 

Mntie,TS8 

Pimpernel,  eS3 

Piuito,  iia 

Violet,  729 


Done  manure,  id 
Bongecdia,  ISS 
Boon  Tree,  1TB 
Borage,  671 
Bonginwe,  870 
Bortgo,  871 
Boideani        nirtoi 

1188 
Boreoole,  1118 
Botryohiiun,  1038 
Boi,  789 


Bnwuo         oUraoea 

Canlo-nipa,  1118 
Brauica  Bapa,  11  IS 
BraToa,  918 
Brawling,  573 
Bnakalone,  115 
Brevoortia,  837 
Briar,  AuBtriaD,  lOS 
Fersiati,  109 

sveet,  Hjbria,  sas 

Bridgeria  tfieata,  TflT 
BriaUe  Fern,  1033 
Brica,  959 
Broccoli,  llie 

ABmracuB,  HIT 
Broduea,837 

coeeitMO,  827 
Brome  Grasa,  959 
Brompton  Stock,  903 
BTomu>,959 
Brook-weod,  682 
Broom,  880 

Common,  SSS 

Purple,  8Sa 

Bock,8ae 

Spanish,  SSO 
Brotherwort,  715 
Broauonetia,  788 
Browallia,  701 


Brake,  10 
JUMk,l 


Bramble,  8TS 
Brana;  Bottle,  185 
Bnuuic*  oleracea  aoa- 

Biaaaioa  oloiaoea  bo- 

tryttB         aapara- 

Boidea,  1116 
Brauica  oleiaoea  bo- 

tijtiB     oaBliflora, 

HIT 
Braaoca  oleracea 

bollata,  niG 
Braaaioa  oleracea 

fcra,1115 
Braaeica         oleruosm 
eapitaU,  1111 


tanguinea,  091 
tuavtolent,  601 

BraneUa,  T51 

Bnuaels  Sproati,  lllS 

Bijanthoe,  883 

Bryonia,  161 

BryormprU    trythiro- 

Brjoav,  181 

Black,  861 
BnokBean,  eST 
Book-eye,  811 

Bed,  813 

Sweet,  811 
Baokler  Fain,  1010 

Broad,  1019 

Hay-aoented,  1019 

Male,  lOlB 

Haiah,  1030 
Backtliom,  801 

Sea,T81 
Badding,  68 
Bnddleik  849 
BnSalo  Berry,  781 
Bngbane,  184 
Bogle,  759 
Bngle  Lily,  915 
BaKloaa,680 

Viper's,  881 
Bngwoit,  184 
BMinetta    Eookeri, 

838 
Bnlbocodiiun,  87T 

atittmauita,  STT 

triggnum,  877 
Bolbotu  plants,  95 
Bollaoe,  SIO,  1071 
Bnllock's  Eye,  118 
Bnlnub,»T3 


BID 

Baplenrom,  487 
Bni  Marigold,  623 
Keed,96e 
Tree,  478 
BuTgnndy   Pitch- tree, 

997 
Burning  B  ash,  396,  SOI 


Babter-bni,  689 
Bntteccnp,  llfl 
Bnttertly  Flower,  I 

Weed,  618 
Batternnt,  701 
Batter-roDt,  739 
Bntterwort,  738 

Irish,  736 


CABBAOE,  1111 

Caterpiliar,  1118 
Catting,  1111 
Fly,  1118 

Oall  Weenie,  lUS 
Moth,  1118 
Piokling,  Ills 
Portugal,  lUB 

Spring,  1114 
Tturnip-iwjted,  1119 
Varietiea  ot,  1116 
Cacte»,l«8 
Cacbne,  Whip,  488 
Ccaalpinen,  858 


Caladium      virgini- 

eum,eu 
CalamiDt,T18 
Calamintha,  716 
Caiampelii      teahra, 

784 
Calandtinia,  381 
Galcwlaria,  108 
CalendiUa    oiBcinalis, 


C^endn] 
CaLcoB 


Cracker,  SBT 

Hyaeintli,  837 

NDtmeg,0e7 

Bedwood,9S4 
Call»,96S 

aihiopica^  055 
CaUtehroa         ptatg- 


CaUiprma  luUa,  aU 

Calliriioe,  37S 
micala,  377 

CaDistephna,  190 

Callibris,  975 

CallDna,580 

Calochtstos,  873 
ttmbtUaiut,  671 

Calopfaaca,  813 

Calopogon,  891 

Caltha,  160 

Calyoanthaceffi,  173 

Colyoknthas,  173 

CalycifloTC,  131,  SS! 

CalypBa,890 

CalystKia,  661 

Cama«sjB,611 

Can^iiun-layei,  80,  SS 

Camellia,  3S0 

Campanula,  501 
BarrtUa^,  581 
BurgkaUi,  S65 
et^cniit,  558 
eapUlani,  S58 
BeUidi/alia,  665 
doAurica.  564 
fiorSnMda,  EM 
O.  F.  Iftten,  UT 

Loreyi,  SST 
modeMta,  567 


plcm^ora,  666 
panala,  587 
rhomboidea,  EST 
terptlUfolia,  559 
■pafnulalo,  568 
lurbtnala,  58S 
Van  Houttei,  Ut 
Wannari,  6T0 
Campanolacete,  ESS 
Campaoolen,  S6T 
Campeioelle    Joaiqul, 

eoa 
CarapoOiSGa 


Bba^^5£ 

White,  35T 
Canada  Tea,  6T6 
Cauoer  wort,  TM 
Gandkbeiry     Myrtb, 


Candytuft,  31 


Canna,865 

Cannabis,  188 

Cantecbuij  BoU.  SS6 

CwMF^ort,Tll 
EraciDtfa,eSI 
Jeeaamina,  616 
Mangold,  546 

Caper  ^nr^  T8B 

C^rifohacH!,  477 

CatBKana,Bll 
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Cuteni>,BSl 

Cedar-                          I 

Cerinthe,  6S3 

Chestnat,  Horse,  813 

Port  Orford,  97B 

Sweet,  800 

Cariinil  Flower,  6BB 

iied,saa 

Chickwoed.      Mouse. 

Cardoou,  IHS 

Bilver,  983 

Ear,  368 

Cu«i.flTl 

Blinking,  987 

ooM«,  1118 

Chioory  11** 

Carlinl,  6*7 

White,  978 

Cunktion,  2*0 

ChimonanthUB,  173 

dluaBe>,3*S 

Cednu,995 

be^,  1161 

China  Alter,  *99 

maggot,  SU 

afrUana,Wt 

Chain  Fern,  1018 

Fir,  sea 

indica,a9S 

Chamnbatia,  878 

Root,  American,  808 

ruBt,  a*8 

patida.  D9B 

Chiiiamaii'i  Breeches, 

Carob  Tree,  88* 
Ciurohn*  ABBpioe,  ITS 

Clandina,  IBfl 

Ufolium,  8S7 

19S 

Loner,  1*9 

Chamacyparu     nul- 

Chinese  Lanterns,  890 

Carpenterii,  *84 

Celaatcinen,  801 

katnut,  979 

Pink,9*S 

Cs.rpeb  Jnnitrar,  B89 

Celartnn,  803 

obtuta,  0T9 

Chiono-SoQla,  S88 

Caipinna,  TKT 

Celeriac,  118S 

yi^«ro,  979 

Ca»po«op*a        jS«l«- 

Celery.  1180 

tp\aroid^,9m 

?t™^107f 

Fly,  lias,  1181 

Chamnliriom,  877 

Chittam  Wood,  819 

Tumii^rooted,  1183 

ChiTOs,  llBl 

Carrion  Flower,  B09 

Celoua,7«3 

ChamttTops    tmeeUa, 

Chlora,6Bl 

Carrot,  The.  11*8 

Col»ia,70a 

0GB 

ChloroBalnm,  838 

etorinB.  11S8 

CoHii,787 

eordata,  767 
eruMt/bK<i,78T 

CMthinmi,  BBJ 

Oi-Eye,  580 

SSS-fii"'" 

Chard.,  11*1 

iiaa 

Oharieie,  498 

Charity,  885 

Choke  Gharry,  868 

C^ophylle*,  388 

Christ'!  Thorn,  SOB 

m™M,*9fl 

5*7 

Chrietroa.  Boae.  163 

Centaury,  E*9 

ChMte-tree,  Til 

Treo,9S7 

CM«a,8» 

Little,  ail 

CaHii>ia,SOS 

Oentranthus,  *S9 

mai<i,1069 

atcait7ua»um,Stt 

CHsiope,  BTB 

tnarinnaturH,686 

CHUiie>,800 
Castor  on  Plant,  784 

Cephalaria,*91 

aipwiu.  91* 

capitatui,  384 
otlroUmaa,  915 

C\ry>obaciTim 
!&oo*»ri,  Bsa 

CataJi»,783 

MTicuta.m 

fiUformit,  988 

ilooi,  888' 

C»tohfly,  3M 

famitua,  968 

a£c:s-"' 

Chrytoroma       Lino- 

Gemiwi.aEB 

materia.  MS 

Vii.503 

Nottingh«n.  358 

barbala,  718 

Liar 

Utrdiva,  98B 

Chrstnru*         ejfno- 

^mbramiUfera,  987 

cimlTa7U!iifoUa,nt 
Digitatu,ni 
glabra,  7ia 

Cate^illan,      BocU, 

Cerartiani,  SBB 
C«uni,SBT 

CWymorarput  pmta- 

pkyui,,  asl 

Cat  Hint,  7E0 

aeida.atl 

m<u'or,7ia 

Thyme,  7M 

Anum,aS6 

Ciohorion      EndiTia, 

Whin,  880 
Cat'a  Tail,  4E8 

eopnmuma,  SE9 

rJLniiM,  718 

11*8 
IntyboB,  11** 

Valerian,  *e9 

<{«7nH».SB9 

Chenopodiaoen,  T6B 

Cigar  Plant,  *50 

Cathoartia,  IM 

<l«>rMHt,S6B 

Bonut  -  ^mricUM, 

Cauliflower,  HIT 

oS^^TiIm 

ilicifofia,  atO 

1158 

Onerafia  maritima. 

butloning,  1118 

La^Totimuiu,  860 

Cherokee  Bo»e.  *03 

Ell 

CaolophjllQin,  188 

hititanita,  880 

Cherry,  868, 1075 

Ciuquefoit,  876 

Ceanothas,  SOU 

MahaUb,  t«0 

bi«oIor,B06 

moUM,86I 

Bird,  861 

6*8 

MiruIcui.SOe 

C^,  Siberian,  *06 
Doable       Chineae, 

>Ug«m,  80e 

onilit,  8M 

Pa<i<w,aei 

ym&2a,Bfll 

iBsr™ 

$»rr«l<Ha,tn 

883 

SieboU*,8ea 

Gronna,  S59 

viticifolia,  810 

odii.r^. 

Pie.  BTO 
Btocka,  10T6 

Ci.tine«,  99B 
Cistus,  398 

C«dv,tlW 

varieties     to    grow, 

.wrbarvmtu,  935 

AtU>,9eB 

roMiw,6e8 

1078 

eoTdA/oUM»,  aSB 

of  Go*,  978 

Ceialoaia,8B* 

Wild  or  Dwarf,  850 

/ormo>ut,396 

IiioeDMi,fl7B 

Oeraiottigna    plum- 

Winter,  890 

Ground,  68* 

Indian   or    Vtadti, 

Cherry-Laurol,  880  ■ 

(iwa»iu,9a5 

MS 

Corei.,BB5         ' 

Japan,  983 

of  Ijebiuion,  908 

Bulboua,  1161 

md,daiv>,  335 

*«B 

Tlimip.rooled,llBl 

Citnu,ass 

db.Google 


PRACTICAL   OUIDE   TO  GABDEN  PLANTS 


Coiohioon.— 

Coneliui  Ohenr,  474 

CrU-«a.- 

/uItr«(»,llBg 

Coldfi«n]eB,47,100 

Ccraflowo^eeO 
Comae,  478 

glabra,  iiT^^ 

dladrwtiih  sua 

Col«i^7*8 

BaiUyi,*t* 

bsvs;» 

CUiU>,4GS 
CWy,7« 

Colaworta,  1116 
OaUudi,llU 

tsa^i"' 

cUrtoiiKwa  ^ 

CoIfe*.,,BM^ 

offli^^m 

Cleiu^Ul 

Colliei  Blight,  IIW 

CoimDlt^Ui 

^2^4« 

CoIlinBi^717 

C(at«deiift,MO 

CoUoD>U,Se3 

CoTtun,«U 

Crepia,66« 

<uurBa,18g 

Oavanitleti,  668 

CorydJ»,l» 

Cree^Uai 

Coltiiloot,  68S 

bulbMa,  900 

A«iw«.iw 

Iiidiui,890 

Colat(a,B40 

Cocylopeu,  444 

Boci,»» 

i>U7'aw;i,  IM 

Coi7liii,797 

Socket,  M6 

eraeta,m 

Cotmanthim  ^nmdi- 

Violet.  916 

Comfcej,  678 
PrioUy,  678 

;lOTi«,698 

Wtn,V)t 

grainolmt,lM 

Watei,  1166 

Commo]ii»,  807 

a«™.6M 

Crim«>nFl«g,»a 

lirbiid,13e 

Co«iu»,ESa 

Crinnm,  911 

Jaeknumm,  186 

CompM*  PUnt,  511 

divern/oliM,  BU 

'CnKhing'potn8« 

naroti,ll.a 

Compodte,  41M 

Coewe       It^iMnto, 

Oi™^B« 

Swwi,  IBS 

Oompoaile         Crop., 

1069 

CiocDa,088 

lozoiWM.lSII 

1140 

Cotonauter,  410 

iubub^,m 

L«,798^ 

nfiexa.  «1 

Cleiodeiidion,  741 

™IpiA^  410 

Aotiuu.  -  flo-BJnt, 

ClethnsCSS 

Cotton  ThLrtl^  8iS 

n? 

Cli>nth<»,MO 

Cone  FlovBi,  E14 

Weed,  880 

doth  of  ailTO,  «n 

ClimluD«     Wuwok, 

Comr«ia,>7I 

Cotyledon,  487 

Cotyledone,  36 

„        goH,«l 

Cluitailia,81S 

bifolia,  818 

Countryn»n'«Tre»ol8 

fi«^bnatM,m 

896 

s;;;.tS;'?.. 

Coo™         Tron<*tKk, 

Cload  OnM,  SET 

llIB 

Clove,  940 

Cow  BfllL  8B8 

nuMUKTW,  988 

Clover,  BMtard,  S88 
Brown,  BM 

(tellafa.  818 

Fk»nip,46a 
Covbertf,  ET8 

r^Ks*** 

BiiiIalo,SS4 

Cowberb,  960 

jVr«fhauj,MO 

CriiuK>ii,3M 
OwThMt^SSS 

CoDvolvnJua,  686 

Cowslip,     .AmerioMi, 

aas 

8.ffron.B41 

Pniha,8Se 

eandicant,  668 

Bine,  87fi 

BootclsSSB 

Clnbmoa*,  iD34 

Common.  618 

BliriiiK,B4S 

Club  Pftlm,  sas 

panduraftu.  688 

aoj>i,8io 

Spring  -  flo-»i»g, 

Root,  1118 

Virginmn,  676 

MS 

Biuh,96» 

Copt»,164 

Cr»b.408 

«Ali«^W 

Cujons.  548 
teneiieiu.,  661 

ConJ-beiTj-,  481 

tree,  861 

Cherry,  406 
Bib<.r»n,407 

■ss^z^ 

Cob  Nut,  767, 10»a 

Stock,  1046 

Crape,     BotatioB   d. 

Cob™,  666 

eedi^m,  887 

Bweet-wentad,  406 

1104 

Coburgia           BeUa- 

Toringo,40a 

<fan«a,»lB 

Coidjline,  833 

•Cr«king'of  Pnilte, 

Ciuctfennu,  IIU 

CooonloB,  17a 

Corema,  HOB 

1048 

Cochleuia,  116a 

CoreopaiB,  GIS 

Cnkebeny,  S05 

Coolraeomh,  76B 

ang^ti/oUa,  616 

Cnmbe,  Sal 

Cock'e     Foot    QitM, 

bi^or.m 

DmboUifgmu,  UW 

SGB 

maritima,  610 

Cruibarry,  K7B 

CroBw«,1159 

Cooo-nat,BM 

Amoriean,  578 

CmtMislS 

DooblB,  9GS 

Coiuru,Bai 

Iree,4BD 
Cnne  Fly,  1199 

Ctoaa- wort,  488 

Cocoa  Daaifera,  956 

CorUrieiB,  881 

Ciowberrj,  806 

Codlio  moth,  1047 
CodlinR    aoA  Cream, 

CoriB,68a 

Com  FIm,  B47 
MoriKoTd,  586 

Crowlbot,14« 

tea 

grant,  nt 

Coffse     Tree,     Kan- 

|2?'.!S 

Cnumkceea,  487 

Snowy,  1« 
Crown  Be»d,»7 

tnokj.BSB 

Vicdet,  £69 

D^yTlai 

ColchioDm,  875 

ComaceiB,  478 

ATimia,Wa 

Imperial,  858 

Affripjrinuta,  876 
butbocodioidet,  676 

Camel,  478 

Dvr«ri,474 

GniBiIanB,a01 

D,B,i..ab,Google 


Cnokoo   Flower,   SOT, 


CDoambu,  11B6 
Itidgtt,llEB 
Tree,  174 

taUvtu,  IIM 
Cnonrbiu  Pepo,  IIU 
CuoDibitaoen,  IflO 
CDdw«(id,llOT 
CulTor'*  Phyiio,  TST 


ociWonwea,  97S 


fragrmit,»m 
trwulMJora,  979 
olaaca,  E)T8 
fiartiM^  e7» 
japonico,  98S 
mrwiruMona,  978 
ibngAtiono,  978 
lamlwMana  fatti- 

giata,9m 
tupalmnM.aaa 
nivaIu,97B 
'   ■     978 


Mm0»nUi,9T9 

whittayami,  979 

Capa  hkI  a>Dii«ra,MO 

CnpoUtenB,  7B8 
Cammt,  Tba,  lOftli 

Bii(Uo,we 

Plowwing,  4BT 


Costord  Appls  Oidgr, 

177 
Cat  Fiogar,  US 


by,  48 

of  iMvet,  M 


baJtfoneum,  838 


cortWoUum,  898 

ewrHiwn,SS8 

a]a9MM,69T 

AMbraUMMin,  898 
AyindiHmSn 
iyvmok,  6>7 
HiHHaoNiahHn,  888 
In'V'a'JiH'tt  S18 
odoTattim,tKi 
robiuhatttafl 


vemaU,  U7 
cAeUa,S7e 


Vaufsi,MT 

eu{pant,407 
CiPBUfB         Soolvniu, 
1111 

CtrdmiatilaB,  1119 
Cjnuoidea,  U7 


Cn>reu,9T7 

A1h1m,97« 

Belveden,  788 

Cechtrigse 

DsoidiKilii,  BBS 

Embooivd,  968 

f'iuisnl,»78 

Lawaon'*,  978 

Uonteief ,  979 

Uontemma,  988 

Sporga,  788 

Tribe,  97( 
Cjrp^padimn,  BBS 
Cjrtapteru,  1017 
Cjtira>,888 

atpinu;  897 

gion^oftu,  sal 

F»Im,918 

graeui,  881 

ZohirWHH,  898 

TTalilnit,  838 
Ctackia   Liliaainim, 


Hsdna*     Tmmpet, 


Star,  898 
Tenby,  BOl 
Trnmpat,  90S 


glabraia,6il 
luprrfiia,  ESI 
[>UB]P,  CammoD,  U 


Oi  Eye,  B81 
Qnm*,SW 

PHU,689 

8wui  fiiver,  497 

Ttea,504 
DMue't  Violet,  918 
DameoD,  The,  1078 
Duma,  810 
Duw'a  Blooa,  177 
Diipluie,  777 

c0lIina,Tn 

fiottiaHa,na 

DapCuli^Uiim,  781 
Dkte  Pklm,  9H 

Flam,  889 
yJTginMn,  SSS 
D«(iu»,«Bl 

;Iatra,flB8 

AHnMtJi,098 

Daocns  Cftrote,  1198 
David's  Harp,  811 
Damon  Roae,  108 
Day  Lily,  81S 
Deadly       Nightahade, 


DABCECIA,  ESS 

Daorydiam,  987 

Dvitylii,  9B9 

Dafiodil,  898 
Ajai,9CI8 

Batter  ana  Effia,  899 
Codling  and  Croam,   , 

900 
Cyolamen,B88  i 

Egga  and  Bacon,  900 
Great  8pani^  901     I 


687 

DeadnatUa,  7SS 
Desnmaiia,  489 
Deer  Oiaet,  119 
I  Daarberry,  878 

Delphimmn,  1S8 
I       etatum,  160 
pictum,  191 
'       nilvhunum,  I8S 
i  Dendroiuecon,  IBS 
.  Deodar,  99E 
[  Detchampiia  eaipi- 
I  lota,  957 

fltauoia,  OST 
DeafoDtainia,  880 
Dmmodium  pmtduU- 

Jlorum,  S48 
Deatna,4ai 
Fortutui,  4S1 


Diauthera,  787 
Dianthiu,9S8 
Aikintoni,MS 

Diapanaia,  E90 

Di^peiwhWM*,  899 

Diuiiia,T08 

DioeutM,  198 

Diootyledona,  SO,  199 

Diotamniu,  998 

Xttilwoiu      ««rHj«M, 
488 

Difiyfra,  198 

Dieiaiaa,918 

Dierrilla,  485 
amabiiU,  188 
eanndrnfii,  188 


Diegina,  88 
£rDUe,ei 


Digitalia,  7S9 

oehroliuea,  799 
Dtgnuiku    amnMa- 

ac«a,988 
Himorpkanthltt 

mmatchuricut, 

170 


Dioipynie,  81 
Diotia,S80 
Diphylleia,  1 
D^lacuM   Bf 


phyiUu,  E 


DiTaa,1T9 
DiabaddiDg,  1081 
DiacarJa,BOT 
Diaciflone,  198,  984 
Dittany,  99« 
Cntan,74S 
Dookmackia,  478 
Dodeoatheon.  896 
Dog'a  Bane,  818 
Dogbetiy,  178 
Dog  Rowan  Tree,  180 
Dogatooth  Vialet,e89 


478 


Red  Osier,  176 
Round-leaved,  474 

WUle^hnited,  478 
Dondia  Epipaeli4, 187 
Donta  afuarroao,  4M 
Doronioam,  G40 
DoTTcnium,  S88 


D,B,i..ab,Google 


PB ACTIO AL   GUIDE   TO   GARDEN  PLANTS 


Doable  Tongue,  BIO 
DoDciii  Btock,  lOlG 
Dooglu  Fii,  1000 
Doug[ui&,  6U 
Doiedale  Hou,  4  S3 
Downingia,  566 
Dnbk.211 

eiliarU,  SI  3 
Dncooephaluiii,  TGI 
canarimie,  TGS 
ooniiifuni,  768 
tpeciotum,  T54 

Dracopi>      ampttxi- 

Draeuncidin        val- 

gam,  W* 
Dngon'i  Head,  761 
Houth,  9EB 

Drainage,  4G,  6fl 
Drimys,  17B 
Dropwort,  Wi 

Dtoaenoea,  448 
DlOMphjllum,  444 
I>rjM,S7» 


ElecaiDpuie,  GIO 
Elm,  TSG 

AinericaD,  7BB 
Common,  TSS 
Comish,  780 
EiBlar,  780 

Hantiiigdon,  786 
Iriali.  780 
Bed,  780 


Dnks  of  . 


BBENACKS,  SS2 
Booremocarpiu,  7U 
Eeheveria,  487 
Bchitmcea     angutti- 
folia,  as 

pui^area,  GIG 
Elchinopl,  G47 
Schiom,  080 
Edelweiss,  507 
Sdrauinthua^  GG8 

tenut/oUut,  GG9 
Edurardtia         tetra- 

p<«ra,EGB 
Eel-worm,  1118 
E«(-oell,  e 
E^uitiue,  404 
Eichocnia,  883 
Elnagnftccn,  779 
ElKBgnnis  77S 

eanadeniU,  7S0 


VunegMed,  780 
White,  788 
Winged,  780 
Wjch,  788 
ElymHB,  9G3 
Embothriam,  770 
I  Embryo-UK,  8 
I  Emmenanlhe,  809 
,   Empetracen,  804 
Bmpetcum,  80G 
Oonradi,  80G 
'       lutiianiciiin,  80G 
I  Endive,  1143 

Endo«no«is,  38 
I  English  Iris,  9S4 
I   En£iuithas,  ET9 

i  Epbedn,  978 

BpiKsa,  078 

Epilobium,  4G1 
anguttittijnum,  4C3 
I      Balhri,  459 
I  Epiniediuin,  188 
graTidifloram,  184 

EqnieeU«en,  lOSS 

Eqnuetnm,  1038 

Bnnthil,  1G4 

En)illa,TaT 

EremOBtachyi,  7G7  . 


I   Bryngo,  40G 

Eryumum,  314 
[  EryUicBA,  851 
I  Erybhtina,  8G1 

I  ErythrociuBte  vaimt 

ti/ida,  64f 
I  Erythroniom,  809 

EsMllonio,  104 
I       aMnu,  435 

fioribunda,  43G 
I  EHhecbolbzia,  19T 
<  EacalyptuB,  447 


I  EuGOmis,  8S3 
'  Encry^iia,  871 
I  Bugtnia  Ugni,  449 

Buialia    graciUima, 
1  903 

JaponicOf  963 
.  Eunamia,ai7 
I  EnonymuH,  301 
:  Eupatonen,  498 
Eupatoriom,  494 
I  Eaphorbia,  783 
'  Gupborbiaoeee,  TSS 
Burybia    guratiana, 
GOG 
ramuloia,  EOS 
Traverii,  605 
Enacaptiis,  818 
EtUhamia    gramimi- 

folia,  497 
Eutoca     divaricata, 
008 
miMiflora,  668 


ed^,7li 


edulit,  T80 
odorale.  »duti4,  780 
parvifolia,  780 
rrfiexa,  780 
rotundifatia,  TOO 
EMev,  477 
Common,  478 
Dwut,  477 
Golden,  478 
Sort's,  478 
Faislej-leaved,  478 
Soarlel-berried,  478 


Eric&oeie,  G74 
Erigeron,  505 
Brinos,  7S3 


Srioeampa  Umiuina, 
104B 

Biiogonnm,  768 

Erioptiytlum    caipi- 
totum,  636 
confertiflonim,  G3C 

Britnahiam,  078 

BiadiiuD,387 

glanduhiuni,  387 
trtlD&alum,  387 

cntm,  >S9 


PaTBeti»,30e 
Fkteia,471 
Faaibiwtoil,  S04 
PekUiar  Qiua,  Mt 
Fedia,  490 
Fslwort,  6GS 
Fen  Bae,  138 
Fennel,  463 

aiut,4oe 

Ferulia  dumliiflor', 

004 
Pern,  Adder's  Tongni!, 
1093 
Beech,  lUtt 
Bladder,  1017 
Bnke,  lOlS 
BTuUe,10« 
Bocklw,  lOie 
Chain,  1018 
Filmy,  IDlt 
Hud,iaiS 
Hart's  ToiigDe,UH 
Holly,  1018 
Killaney,Ulll 
Lady,  1015 
Haidenhair,  ItU 
,        Hale  Buckler,  1019 
I        Uarsb  Bockltr.lDK 
Mountain  Blsdlsr, 

1017 

IConntain   BofUw, 

1019 

I       Oak,  1090 

I      Ostricb,  lOlT 

Parsley,  lOU 


uiranff. 


«e,4G8 


Shield, 


1039 


Eve's  Cushion,  4 
Evening  PrimroB  , 
Everlasting   Flowers, 
607,  GOfl,  filO,  G47 
Peail,  607 
Yellow,  G08 
Exoaicut  deformatu, 

1080 
Eioohorda,  SOS 


FABA  milgarU,  IISG 
Fabiana,  89G 
Fagns,  801 

Fair  HaidsotFrauoe, 
148,  431 
Kent,  146 
Fairy  Thimble,  733 
FaUuEis,  374 
False  Indigo,  83S 
Kitrewoit,  436 
Quince,  408 
Spikenard,  813 
F'at/Hoiuni    graad4, 
549 


Shield,  1018 
Shield,  AlpiM,  K^ 
Spleenvort,  1014 
Sweet,  TM 
Feme,  1008 

apogamy  in,  1010 
kpospory  in.  Ml" 
<SaiAed,10U 
cnltii>tianoF,l<llt 
Freaks,  lOlO 
Hybrid,  1010 
Plumose,  1011 

■jno(,lMl 


Tigridia,tlt 
FertUiSBtioD,  17 
Feral^4G8 
FMcae  Biau,  MS 
FeBtuca,900 
Fetid  Qlsdwin.  m 
PeTerfew,     Coiiu»=. 


FiooB  Csricd,  IWO 
Fig  Uarigold,  W 
Pig^the,lW« 

Brown  TnrktJ.lO'' 


FigworWH 
Egbert,  TW 


D,g,tza:Jb.GOOg[e 


Filioei,  lOOS 
Filmj  Fern,  1091 
Fingers    tjii     Toes, 


I>oaglu,1000 


Fnmiii,i 
Noidinuin 


in'B,  IDO* 
Bed,  1001 

BcoU,»96 
ailver,  1001 
B[«uiiBh  Silver,  1004 


Fire  Buih,  TTB 
Fint  ol  Haj,  431 
Fiabbone  Tbiitle,  E4S 
Fiih  Otuuio,  T6 
PitcheijlUi 
Fitiro  J*,  BTI 
Fldcouriia  Japoniea, 


FnncoeiB,  438 
Frukema,3SS 

Fruiiiella,  aDfl 
FrudnUB,  MO 
aeuminata,  6 
'       aiba,  B40 

Curtui,  640 


640 


jugland{folia,  640 
nifra,  640 
pmnwylvanica,  640 
•otandifolia,  640 


Fhg,SlT 


Oermui.MS 
Sweet,  SS4 
Wkter,  939 

Teltow,  eso 
Fhme  Flower,  SIT 

Nasturtinm,  991 
FUi,i64 

New  ZeaUnd,  SIS 


Willow,  419 
Fringe  Flower,  699 
Tree,  649 

FritiUkrio,  S5T 

macrophyila,  B54 
Fritillarj,  857 

Pnw-bit,  esa 

Fmlt  borders,  1088 
devalopmsnt,  89 
nthenog,  1044 
iindi  of,  89 
kinds       cultJTated, 


Floatins  Heut, 
Flonintme  Irii, 

Flower     border, 
ruigenient  ol,  St 

Ouden,  T7 
Ckloiidu  tor,  lOai 
Flower  ol  Lore,  9M 
Flowering  Aih,  640 

Boi,6T8 

Nutmeg,  48« 

Bnah,806 
Flowers,  86 

doable,  86 

tomu  d(,  SS 

oenler,  88 
Fl;  Orchis,  899 
F^tntp,  Venaa'i,  444 
Faun  Flower,  41t 
FcenicDlnm,  468 
Fog  Fruit,  740 


Fanti 


*,B41 


Forbidden  Fmil,  960 
Forgat-me-not,  677 
Creeping,  679 
Naw^ekland,  STS 
Forsrtbia,  687 


Biaboidi,exs 
FollMtgiUa,  444 
Poibene,  168 
Foxglove,  T9S 
FiBguiB,876 
nuooB,41S 


oalendu  (or,  1101 
site  lor  a,  lOSR 
tx-       Fruit     trees,     nailing 
np,10B4 
,  pluitiDg,  loss 

'  in  pots,  1040 

propagation       ol, 

1043 
pruning,  1081 
renovBtiug,  1040 
selection  ot,  I03G 
training,  I08G 
Faohsia,  4ES 
Calilomiau,  4Bfl 
JsoKJMtH,  466 
naaeUaniea,  466 
Fuller's  Berb,  949 
Fiiinaria,901 
sxinua,  198 
I       fomwta,  198 
Fnmariaceie,  198 
Fnmitor;,  901 
,   Fiuikia,816 

Fnne,  Common,  SSO 
I        Irish,  880 
Needle,  838 
Tarn,  880 
Vtuantim     hutmer- 
I  liei,  IIBO 


OAGEA,  871 

OaiUardia,  697 
Qalentbae,  906 
Galax,  600 
Gale,  Sweet,  798 
Galiiga,8B7 
Oalingale,  071 
Oaiintoga    trilobala, 

Galtonia,B81 
Oamopetaln,  19S 
OanTinede's  Cnp,  906 
Gardener's      Oarterl, 

968 
QarioQMa  hetoniem- 

folia,  T68 
QanAeUa    NigtUai- 

truin,  IBS 
Oarland  Lily,  904 
Garlic,  llSl 


Qan7a,4T6 

Gas  Lime,  68 
Liquor,  79 

□anlttaeria,  GTB 

Qanra,4G7 

Gaflnsaaooia,  S71 

Qaaania,  S46 

Geau,  8B8 

Oalaeminm,  849 

Genista,  898 
andrtana,  S83 
eatidieant,  681 
ci««rYia,899 
juncea.  880 
^Bsfomii,  830 
ttianguUirit,  881 
truuetro,  881 

Gentiaua,  6S9 


barbata,  688 
CiU9tbai,asa 
Charpentierit  668 
qaudiniana,  6f  S 
yttttrmtdui,  668 
pteudo  ■  pnoimoit- 

anihe,  8S4 
triflora,  066 

GentiansB,  680 

Qantianella,  689 

Otorgina  Cervanltu, 
891 

GeraDiaoe*9,  984 

Geraniain,  986 
cririo^n,  988 
■uicauleicnu,  986 

Oerbeia,G69 

German  Flag,  988 

Germander,  788 

Qermioation  of  Beedi, 
96 

Qeropogon  ^laAntm, 


Genm,  874 

Ghent  Asaleaa,  89« 

Giant  Fennel,  4es 


£go,087 
Gipsy  Tree,  800 
Qladiolas,  947 
brsncUerensis, 
Childsi,  M9 
ColviUei,  960 
crocatui,  S46 
audavensis,  ON 


gaudavB 


Gladwin,  Fetid,  999 
Glaaoinm,  196 
Olani,  Ml 
OUchoma  Hedemcea, 

761 
Oleditechia,  884 
Globe  Amaranth,  764 

Artichoke,  1141 

Flower,  IKI 

Thistle,  647 
Glofaularia,  7ST 
Glor;  Pea,  840 

ol  the  Snow,  887 
GloMarj,  1 
SJoMoconiia     elrnnO' 

Udea,e«a 
Gloxinia  Order,  799 
OlumiBora,  198 
G^csTu       ooiuiiiea, 

»6S 
G^ina  ^l^ptoa,  869 

ehmeiau,  BSS 

fruteteeta,  888 

(Hgplotlrobv*  Aolero- 

phylba,  968 

penelaiat,  988 

jwuiZu,  986 
Onaphalium,  607 

dioif^TR,  607 

IiBoniopodwrKj  W1 
Gnetaoea,  97S 
Goat's  Beard,  B64,  651 

BaB^887 
Goat  Thom,Qreat,  644 
Oodetio,  468 

grtmd^Uira,  4SG 

mbieunia,  468 

vtfWMo,  486 
Gold  Knots,  146 

Golden  b'bII,  161 
Bell,  687 
Chain,  837 
Clab, 966 
Drop,  681 
Feather,  686 
Heath,  609 
Rain,  837 


db.Google 
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Uite,  1094 

Hoth,l(»l 

1091 

.  Gooastoot,  7Bfi 

HBTCorf,  IIM 

Oiirdonik,a68 

Gtotse,  SBO 

Bortaria  aaiulu,  MG 
Gooids,  «eo,  use 

Onfting,  E3 

odvuiUgeB  of,  ET 

cuv.  se 

doable,  ST 

(imefoi,  Sfi 
OnfU,  sfllectlng,  SB 
OruDinBR,  9GS 
Gnounutlies,  1ST 
OranuiUitiiKmipaa,  169 
Gnpe,     AmeTiokD 
Plum,  809 


Few,  US 
VuiblBH),  1097 
Gnps- Flower      VmB, 

asT 

Grus,  Blae-eyed,  SIS 

ofPuuHHiu,  laa 

Sweet  Vecnkl,  9W 
OraU^9Ge 
Greek  Vftleriui,  SflG 
Green  Fly,  BBS 
Qreenweed,  S«9 

Ongoria     vitaliana. 


Orieelisia,  ITS 
Oromvell,  ST8 
OroDod  Cishu,  S81 

Hamlook,9B« 

Iv7,  761 

La™l,67B 

Nut,8Hl 

Pine,I011 
Groandsel,  510 
Grooing  Point,  ST 
Growth,  31 
GuMio,  TB 

Fish,  76 
Guelder  Rose,  ISO 


OaiiD 


e,  373 


Gum  Cist 
Oum-tree,  117 
Ouncera,  418 
QyitmocladuB,  SEB 
GynmoffTuimie,  1033 
GymucJomift,  518 
Qymnoptitt  GIB 
GynuoapermB,        8 
193 


Oymiiothnx  laiifoUa, 


«pecuiiiu,  911 
HkekbecTT,  787 
Hkoqoeti^  1S7 
Hmmadoaaem,  866 


Higberrr,  e( 
Hipreed,lfl 


Hunuuelis,  115 
H^ilooftrphit,  G14 
Hud  Fern,  1018 
H*ntj  Bftinboo^  Ml 
Harebell,  GSS 

Aoitnliui,  G&B 

Tutted,  BGS 
Han's  Ear,  1ST 
Hare's  Tul  Gnu,  Ml 
SarjiaUam,  GIG 
Sarioghia    captmU, 

800 
Hvt's   Tongoe  Fein, 

1011 
HUchet  Vetoli,  SSS 
Haw,  Black,  ISO 
Hawk's  Beard,  GG8 

Yellow,  GG8 
Hawkweed,  GG8 
Hawthorn,  109 
113 


CoDstantJDople,  TM 

Knt,1099 

Pnrplo,TM 

Witoh,  IIG 
Heartaeaae,  388 
Heal  and  Cold,  36 
Heath,  ESO 

Comigh,  5B3 

Croas-li^aTed,  588 

Donet,  E81 

Golden,  EOS 

Irish,  G83 

Prioklf,  GTG 


okl«,  GTG 

Dafa«oc's,GI 


Hedge  NeUle,  7E5 
HedTsarum,  SIG 
HeeUng    in    Brocooli, 

HIT 
Heleaiam,  ESS 
grandicep)KUum 

lirinium,  53T 


Rtrrnanum,  3ST 
Heliaothmdea,  GU 


arfropi^Uui 


Imtieulant,  Elt 

tubcnwiM,  1110 
Heliehirnim,  GOB 
HtlieodicBTOM     erim 

hu,  fiGS 
HeliopUla,  31G 
Heli^nis,  G13  | 

Heli^iope,  S70  i 

Wiutar,  ESS 
HeliotropiiuD,  8T0 

grand^fiorum,  STl 
Heliptenun,  SOe 

8anf<rrdi,tm 
Hellebore,  1G3 

FalH,S81 

Ifanohester,  1G8 

OriaD(al,lE8 

Baikoh,lH 

Bweet-KSnted,  US 

White,  881 
Bellebanne,  893 
HeIlebonu,lHt 

oorooiu,  Ua 
Helmet  Flower,  TE> 
Helouiaa,  878 

atpAodelowlM,  8T8 

frractAdo,  883 

Heloniopeis,  878 
Hemerooallis,  81G 

aU<i,81T 

eieruUa,sn 

eordata,  818 
816 
-  81T 

'rumant,Sli 

Sitboldi,  S13 
BmUtHerit  coceinaa, 
T06 

tirtica/oUa,  T06 
Hemlaok,  Orouad,  988 
Eiemp  Agiimou;,  KM 

CommaD,  78S 


list  of,  86 
blne-floinnd,  n 
olimben,e0 


H*w«na,31S 
<ntMf,908 


{  Sraparaoonlitn  if*- 
I  enUHHHM,  en 

I       £eM>M,We 


afiioanut.iaa 
Hi(^acj,79a 
Brown,  791 
Shell-bark,  T»D 
SwMBfcTSl 
Whito4uart.m 


Hippocrepia,IM 
HippoiHiaiL  TSt 
Hobble  Bn^l 
HoaiiiK,  68 
HolbadJia,  1T9 


HollThock,  m 
Antwerp,  371 


Dato)>,481 
FIj,  181 
French,  HE 
0*k-leaTed,lSl 
Bwamp,  E9E 
Trumpet,  lei 


300 


H^atica     <aiguta*a,   I  Hop,  787 
110  I       trsB.  307 

triloba.  111 
Heracleom,  169 
Herb  ChhstophsT,  IW 

Kobert,38e 

ol  Grace,  aSG 

Paris,  880 
Herb      garden,     the, 

1160  lUp,    ID, 

Herbaoeoas     botdan,    i   Hone  ChtBlnnt,  111 


,  Horminnni,  TIE 
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Horaashoe  Qenutiom, 
•sa 

Teioh,UB 
Hon«ba,10BB 

Qiuit,10SS 

Waod,10M 
Bortentia  mmlaidet, 

ia» 
Hotbed^  4« 
Hottio  japonic*,  til 
HoHonu,SI)4 
HoDM  Leek,  UI 

CommoQ,  US 

Han  and  Chlokmii 
US 
HoniUraik,  4BT 
HoaUnniiai  TT4 
HooklelMny,  tT9 

Squv,  ST8 


Tnimpat,  119 
Humoliu,  fST 
Hmam,  09 

Hontnnan'i  Oap,  ISB 
HnoD  Pius,  nee 
Hatohinua,  190 
Hjisinth,  Culitomiau, 


QT<>pe,asa 

Miuk,SS8 

Bauun,  BSE 
3puiufa,8M 
Star,  880 

Wild,  e- 


Wood,( 
racinthi 


Lna,aS8 


HjbridiH^Dii,  ST 
Hjbrid*,  BT 
HjrdiaanB,  189 

ClimHnK,in 

mesa,  iSl 
HjdrooWideis,  881 
Hvdrocluni,  H8B 
Hj/dntclvit   Oommar- 

HjitoflajBtcem,  DM 
HydrophjUoin,  WT 
HjnuinuiUieift,  981 
Hjnuiutherani,  B9t 
Ilyii>eiiaph;UM>,  1091 
J^rmenopbjUiim,  1091 
^pHmoxsi    dU^or- 

Hjoscjuniu       niger, 
887 

(in«n<alM,  8M 

Kopolia,  BSG 
Hjpacoam,  198 
Hjpericinea,  986 
Hrpsriciun,  908 


HrMOp,  1188 
HnKnMU    ofidBftlii, 
1188 


IBERIDBLLA,  990 

IberiL9ie 
Bubani,  318 
juoinda,  917 

loe  Pl&nt,  181 


Immoitallo,  508 


K^li&iOi 


(anurtfano,  981 
teorpioidei,  019 
Snaks'i  Head,  998 
Spuiiah,  085 
it«KOfyna,  MS 

KtM^toni,  090 


Inou,  Irily  of  the,  01 
looenu  Tree,  OTB 
Inoompletn,  198 
Incliu  Corn,  061 

Cnn,  990, 1168 

Ctinmnt,lSl 

Hallow,  9T8 

Pink,  S19 

Shot,88fi 
Indigo,  SS8 

BaBtaid,S8e 

Falw,898 
Indigolsra,  888 
Inflwncence,  88 
Inkberrr,  SOO 
Intercropping      Vege- 

tables,  HOG 
Inula,  SID 
Inoloideie,  B07 
Tonopaidiom,  918 
Ipomna,  888 
iponufitM      tUgam, 

861 
Inaina,T81 

Iris,  917 
agyptia,  981 
ananOiOSl 
anglica,  981 
Bearded,  917 
Baatdlesa,  OIT 
buiboaapertii!a,9W 
Bolboaa,  017 
Crimaan,  990 
Cnshion,  018 
ilacora,  997 


giganiaa,  097 
Tialopkila,  998 
Uetdnieki,  992 
hitpaniea,  988 
imberbitjOai 
Japansae,  99G 
jund/olia,  981 


Woir*  Ear,  998 
Irish  Fnne,  380 
Heath,  889 
Heather,  681 

Iron  Tree,  111 

Weed,  198 

Wood,  707 
I«atiB,a9l 
laopyrmn,  181 
Itea,lSS 

apinoM,  9BT 
Ivetia     tmguiculaia, 

880 
Iyj,  171 

Qronnd,  T81 

Iriah,  ITS 

Kenilworth,  708 

Priddy,  808 


JABOBOSA,  801 
'  Jaoka,'  911 
Jaoob'a  Ladder,  66G 
Jaoobna  Lilf ,  UO 
Jalap  Order,  789 
Jameaia,  181 
Jaaione,  SST 
lumiue,  686 

Boi,  611 

CoDunon  White,  687 

"'--iter,  686 


Jasmi 


n,686 


V^ow, 


Cape,eie 
Jew's  Mallow,  B70 
Job's  Tmrs,  Bla 


Jonqnil,  Campemella 

909 
Queen   Aane'a,  900, 

809 

Bnah-Ieared,  900 

Sweetacented,  900 
Joaa  Flower,  90S 
Joy  Weed,  768 
Jadaa  Tree,  85B 
Joglaudes,  790 
Jnglana,  701 
Jnnoaceie,  BS3 
Jnoona,  889 

Mebrinui,  0T9 
Jane  Barry,  118 
Jnnipai,  Caipat,  088 

Common,  060 

^'nutlnnoonae,  989 

Irish,  961 
Jonipenia,  960 

bacci/ormit,  981 

dumota,  981 

Jiagelliformit,  880 

FortUTiei,  069 

Jap</nica,  980 

langoldiatia,  981 

procumbmu,  983 

prattraia,  089 


tamanici/bUa,  989 
tttragona,  OSl 
Jupitei^a  Beard,  881, 


EADSUBJl,  1T7 
KafBr  Lily,  948 
EainJt,  71 
Kale,  1116 

Cott<«er'a,  1116 
Kalmia,fi88 
Kannroo  Apple,  688 
Kaulfuitia        atael- 

loidei  ise 
Kenilworth  Itj,  708 
Kerria,870 
Kidney  Bean  Tree,  888 

Vetoh,  881 
Killamey  Fern,  1033 
Kiog'a  Bpear,  898 
Kitoibelia,  971 
Kitchen  Oardan,  the, 
1108 

Calendar  tor,  1108 
Eniphofla,  817 

Tucki,  810 
Knitback,  671 
Kochia  aeoporia,  786 
KoBlreoteria,  StO 
Knot  Grau,  T6S 

Wood,  768 
Eohl-Rabi,  1U8 
Korolkowia     iSauar- 

ou>,8se 
Knmqnat,  998 
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liABELUNQ,  47 
LabiatO,  743 
Labrador  Te^  EM 
LabnrDDm,  837 

Conunon,  838 

Purple.  B3T 

mmWadeunt,  S38 

8«itch,837 
Lackey  Hoth,  lOiB 
Lacquer  Tree,  tlSl 
Laotuoa,  SS4 

eatiia,  1113 
Luly  Fern,  lOlG 
Lady'B  Eu-iJn)pa,4ES 

HanUe,  SSI 

SeAl.811 

Smock,  a07 

LaUemaittia     eatuiM- 

Lamarckia,  BSl 
Lamb's  Qiurten,  880 

Lettuce,  11  SI 
LwDinm,  71jfl 
LaIitana,7SH 
I«nteni,  Cbiiieae,  BBO 
Lapagerla,  aiO 
lApeyrousia,  944 
Lansh,  Chineie,  lOOG 

False,  1(WB 

OoldsD,  IDOG 
lArdiiabala,  ITD 
Lalil,  lOOG 

Dtodarrt,  MS 
£<inu{rm,  lOOS 

L»rkiPur,  IW 

Rocket,  159 

Scarlet,  1G9 

Yellow,  890 
LasUienia,  E34 


Filix-Uat,  1010 
Tigida,  1019 
TJsfypteru,  lOSO 
Lathrma,  047 
a  nnitageania,  U8 
Dmmmondi,  S49 


ttlO 
American,  ESB 
B«y,  77B 
Cherry,  8«tO 
CommoD,  S0O 
Ureat  American,  GW 
Ground,  GTS 
Magnolia,  ITG 
FoitDgal,  S«0 
Sheep.  G8S 


,774 
LaorOB,  77G 

fiou^l^oi,  77G 
Laorustiaus,  480 
Lavandula,  748 
Laiatera,  974 
Lavender,  T4S 

Cotton,  GZ9 

French,  GSg 

Sea,e01 
Lawns,  US 

mannring,  116 

Layeriog,  9G 

principle  of,  60 
Layia,  G19 
Lead  Plant,  886 

Wort,  604 
Le>(-monld,  63 


irFlon 


',180 


lol,  88 

pfrtiea. 


Thietle,  GU 
Leuetmliumum     la- 

cuiire,  634 
Leaoojiun,  907 
Leaoothoe,  GT7 

fioribunda,  679 

Lobbi,  STl 
Lever- wood,  797 
Lewieia,  368 
Leyceateria,  48G 
Liatria,  495 

pTopiti^ua,  495 
Libertitt,  942 
Libocedrna,  97G 
Lifiht,  infiaence  ot,  40 
Ligaiaria    iapontca, 
G43 

maoTophyUa,  G43 

tibirica,  548 
Li^lifloreae,  558 


Ledom,  584 
Leek,tlGO 
Leguininoen,  39S 
Legnioinoua       Crops, 

.1138 
Lsiophyllum,  584 
Lemon       -       scented 

Verbena,  789 
Lent  Lily,  908 
IienteD  Roee,  168 
LentibnlaTian,  738 
Leonotia,  7G« 
Leontice,  183 
altaica  1S3 
Leontopodium,  GOT 
Leopard  Lily,  853 
Leopard's  Bane,  640 
Lepaohyt    colvnma- 


Lepidottemon    pmt- 
Itfiionoideti  715     i 

LBplandra  virgmiea,    \ 
797 

Ltptotiphon      denti-    | 
jIorM,  604 
parvifiaru*      rtma- 


Jackets,  11 
Wood,  779  i 

Leavenvorthia,  307        j 

airangement  of,  86 

onttings  of,  G3  I 

evaporation  from,  34 
functioi       ■  -■ 


'  LilT,  African,  SM 
Atamaeeo,  909 

Belladonna,  919 
BUck,85S 
Chinese  Saored,  9M 
Oarland,904 
Jacobffia,  910 


Leopard,  851 
Madonna,  846 
Mariposa,  STl 
Moont  Etna,  908 
NevZaalandnatw, 

149 
of  the  Field,  906 
of  the  Incal,  915 
ol  the  Valley,  8U 
Oisnge,S48 
Bock«aod,149 
Saffron,  B4S 
8L  Bernard's,  8« 
St.  BroDo'a,  W 
Svamp,  858, 9I» 
Tiger,  867 
Turk's  Cap,  851 

Lily-trse,  174 

'"     o,8aa,Br 


atiguttifolium,  648 
califonuamtm,  018 

Slahrum,  648 
tU^rnumm.  648 
magnaiiafo  Ham, 

648 
myriifolittm,  648 
nepaXmte,  614 
nMnutrtm/ottum, 

618 
Sieboldi,  648 
tpicatum,  648 
itrictum,  618 
fyrinqirfionim,  618 
villotum,  eu 
Lilac,  638 
Common,  639 
Persian,  689 


Ogeeche.i,lr 

Vftiiteorga 


1080 

Limnajithes,  391 
Limnanthentum,  U& 
Limnocbarit,  SOt 
Limodtruin     hiitn- 

nun.B91 
Linatia,  TOT 

eratn/olia,  709 

eUgant,  708 


B,  808 


B,U4B 


Lilioin,  813 
autum.naje,  8G6 
Belladonna,  SGI 
iJion(2i,868 
ilooitMrtanum,  SGO 
chinentt,  BG6 


SlitabeHue,  851 
ajEoalnm,  686 
ItabtUinum,  S66 
Ut^folium,  866 
loddtgetianum,  SGI 
Iticidum,  B46 


,  a,  868 
nitidum,  8E1 
odorum,  BGO 
pumilum,  856 
nnicum,  847 
thonuonianum,  814 


Lippia,  788 
Idquidambai)  445 
Liriodendroo,  116 
Liiiope,88f 
Lirtara  ovata,  8H 
t4tho■per^lDB^  Sit 

Totmarimfslvi'^ 
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^tacKi,  4U 

Maliiu»B,370 

Meadow  Rue,  Uaidm- 

Malfaatram,  977 

hair,  ISB 

tricolor,  468 

otto,aB7 

Mamtttra     bramct, 

Saffron,  876 

WaUiti,  4B9 

diuma,  QBO 

1118 

Saxifrage,  431 

Lo>H,4BB 

Lyoinin,  891 

M«nillari»,  4B4 

Bweet,  808 

hotter,  4tlT 

Uammoth  Tree,  9B4 

Lobelia,  GEO 

Lycopodium,  1024 

Modicago.  888 

HltoraK*.  BM 

LyCMiB,  913 

18B 

Medirk,  888 

Lyme  Grew,  9BB 

ManuUa  fatUgiaia, 

Medlar,  408,  108B 

LoWoUt  B.y,  SM 

LroniK,  BTB 

719 

LociuitTree,8SS,BM 

Lyre  Flow™,  I»8 

mulUJIora,  719 

Hednllary  raya,  SO 

ClammjVBM 

HUiorek,  SB 

Magatea     cordi/oUa, 

bone,  78 

capitata,aO 

farmyard.  74 

craifi/olia,  iW 

966 

verlieillala,  880 

tor  fniit  tree*,  1080 

«s;srsr^"S„ 

Log«i  Berry,  1087 

gnano,7B 

LouaUntia,  MB 

LythruiB.  ISO 

HelaotomaceiB,  44B 

LonuiiLlOie 
LondonlMde,  4ae 

-     M 

potaah,7B 

ssi'a:;. 

HeUoa.  BUl' 
Meli.«L,  748 

Lonicem,  48S 

MAAOKIA  amuran- 

Melittis,  764 

&»/™™«,481 

M«,8G3 

Mapla,  818 

Melon,  the,  1168 

Aeh-le»T6d,  816 

Meniapermaoes,  179 

ftrndiNifa,  488 

196 

Bird'B-oye,  817 

Macrolomia.  880 

Cominon,  SIS 

Mentha,  744, 1184 
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Batteri,  \&. 

Turban,  147 

WeUh,  19t 

i»Ho»o,617 

Turkey,  147 

White  Bnih,  loa 

Primulaoee,  604 

Popaliu,  808 

Primuliia,  739 
Prinoa'a  Feather,  768 

>>«malu,144 

llfll 

™Ifforit,  148 

jr««i,  804 
monUi/eta,  804 
nipeo,  808 

Prino.  glahtT,  BOO 
PriTeli,649 
CommiHi,  644 

Ponioa,46l 
8ibioDs,401 

satiTua.  IIBO 
Black,  B7B,  1089 

PortOrfordCed«r,9T8 

Qolden,  648 

Po«hi*,B78 

varieties     to     grow, 

Portugal        Cabbage, 

Mock,  841 

PunJano,  381 

1116 

Bock,  381 

l*arel.  860 

by  buddinK.  66 

Reamnnria,  39G 

Quince,  40H 

by  cuttingF,  48 

Pj™canlh,409 

Red  Bryony,  461 

Portiilaca,  381 

by  division,  90, 100 

Pyiethmm,  635 

Buckeye,  813 

Si5^*^n|-,^i 

fnatKm;iKi 

Campioa,  356 
Hot  Poker,  817 

Fotub  maDUIen,  78 

Pyro^,  608 

Potato,  bhe,  1183 

by  seeds,  24,  43 

Ink  Plant,  767 

diseaee.  llBfl 

by  suckers,  80 

PjTns,*06 

Homoco,  146 

from  »ed,  1184 

Prophet  Flower,  879 

Pocooott,  195 

Proteacen,  77B 

Spider,  11E7 
v!jeri;n,490 

Kte"" 

Prothallium,  10O8 

/™m™,407 

ProUuOliis,  1009 

jUmA^,ida.iM 

Potentilla,  8T6 

ProtopUwn,M 

lanata,im 

floccmii,  877 

Beed,968 

Prm.o«,B66 

inMiffnit.  878 

Pnmella,  7E1 

fflinima,  879 

yerfaJa,  878 

Prait  trees,  1081 

Q 

RMeda,333 

Beaedaceis,  333 

Potenlille«,S7S 

Ornamental     Uses, 

QUAKINO    OIUS3, 

Poterien,  881 

105 

959 

Rett  Harrow,  889 

Pourthi«a,4ia 

Boots,  lOSl 

Prairie  Clover,  8S6 

Roses,  884 

gueenottheMeadovg, 

980 

Dock,  611 

Sdnuner,  1084 

B66 

Umtoclada,  880 
obiuta,  070 

Pratia,  6BB 

When  topniDe,1084 
Pr««^™    Linheifl, 

gueen  of  the  Prairie, 

Pretty  Betay,  490 
Pretty  Pa«,  819 
Prickly  ijb,  396 

884 

Queen  Stock,  308 

pfias 

Priinus,  858 

Queroiu,79e  . 

Comfrey,  B78 

£u»rj«r»,  799 

o^aUia,  804 

Heath,  B76 

BuB^,860 

lcandr7U,Wi 

Bhabarb,  446 

comuta,  861 

CS!^'-" 

ulilit,  804 

PrickwDod,  474 

donuuHca,  860 

volubilU,  804 

Pride  of  Califomia,B*9 

intiHtia,  8B9 

RhaphiolepiB,  419 

mirobaiima,  BB9 

QgdUajeiR,  871 

Rhaiya,  846 

Primro.e.B04       ' 

nigra,  ai 

Rhenm,  770, 1154 

Bird'a^ye,  BOS 

ISt^s-^''"" 

Rheiia,  440 

Common,  817 
Fairy,  811 

pnmtMUiana,M9 

It>»,  868 

Japaoeae,  810 

Pear-shaped,  10B6 

BAodaniAe  ItungUn, 

Primula,  004 

riM>i<it,8S0 

Portugal,  408, 1066 

608 

aeaiUu,an 

ipinoo,  850 

db.Google 
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Boo^huiatloBiof,a7 

leiianu*,  994 

kind!  ol,  98 

Wild,  (78 
Bona,  tniddii^,  886 

s^2SC« 

diMaw<ot,8BG 

8«>dMyi(le,M 

CkamaciMha.  681 

pmning,  1081 

pigging  down,  884 

Plnm,'in 

0«n»i7.?Aam-. 

Bou,889 

pr^i^ti(mof,884 

Verbo.»,W 

While.  687 

arventi,,  404 

Sandwort,* 

/Jaoum.  B»4 

^^'bs« 

9anfoi»,t« 

Oibioid,  689 

B™BOTi,40S 

Bo«ln  Plant,  611 

Hjbnde,  fiB9 

Eeif,  406 

Sanlde,  Bai'i  £u, 

minut,  6BI 

Eglantaria,  409 

BoUtionofcropB,1104 

B31 

JuWm.,  401 

Bowan-ttse,  40S 

£y»Itf,40a 

Dog,  480 

EBl 

^;^«h;^^4m 

RqnT  Cowslip,  eiO 

Pem,109S 

S.pon>r>a,Ml 

RhodotipM,  870 
Bhnbub,  770,  IIM 

J«.^o»tta,«e 

Ruben,  8TI 

Bubiaooffi,  488 

BarmieDU,T» 

Fy»,  188 

Rubns,  8T1 

Bhns,  Bie 

BoBi^,8li« 

eoroiiniana,  8» 

BoaooSkiSM 

8aHafi»,T7> 

Boh.  sea 

Satin  Fto«r,«.« 

Bifljwn.,  W 

Alpine  689 

SatOi^UU 

Apple,  404 

morBoI™,  819 

Ajnhiie,  898 

Co[mnon,ai6 

Savin,  OooBBiii,* 

vemia,  831 

Bank«u>,  896 

Pen,  IM 

Bavorr.UU 

Bhynckilea    impreiu, 

Bay,  46a,  684 

Bumex     Hydrolcpa- 

BavoyCal*«p,«li 

lOTl 

Baogd;  894 

eA»m,788 

ii%nc*o.p«rmum 

Bonri)oi>,394 

Ronner»,ei 

Suilr«ga,l» 

Raptar«  Wort,  7S1 

<^iK»»,» 

Ribbon  Orus,  906 

Ban>et,401 

Btuiciu,810 

i^fi^ai 

Bibe.,  4B8 

Button,  403 

Z^icfha».m 

Btaioni,  48a 

Cabbii«e,  896,  401 

floridum,  486 

Campion,  a6G 
Carolina  8»amp,401 

Bnsh  Lily,  948 

Uaebi,ai 

ineirianji,  4BB 

Bust  on  RoBM,  BBS 

Kochi,iU 

Loudoni,  4Se 

Cherokee,  409 

Buta,  996 

paraJia^at 

mHK.i*KB™B,  4Se 

China,  894,  401 

BnCM>en,  986 

rates,  1« 

Richudi>,SG6 

Chriatmaa,169 
Climbing,  400,  404 

^: 

Darnank,  89T,  401 

s 

Ricint.B,784 

S>iifri(M>,4B 

Bidge  Cnoumber,  1168 

Dog,  401 

SAFPLOWBEl,  861 

a»a..,», 

Evergreen,  BBS 
French,  898 

SafEron  Thidle,  S61 
Sajte,  746, 1164 

Sorf^oM,  Pinto, « 

Sheep'*,  HT 

Green,  409 

Sweet,  491^ 

Hybrid    Perpetual, 

o(B«thloheiii,6T6 

8B6 

8ii«ina,9aa 

B^iw'uiT.'U 

eeWno(o.  SB8 

Japanese,  404 

Sacitluia,  BOS 
SaKci&en,  803 

BoarletRan^-flean 

Lenten,  168 

iin 

yu2>afa,  843 

Monlbl;,  894 

/oaa,987 

8,iittalh«k» 

Rock  Broom,  898 

Mo>a,  896 

saiiif.sra 

BchiBeoio"-*",     , 

Rockorv,  faoinB,  87 

Uoltiflora,  897,  408 

acuHfoUa,  809 

8c3>i«mt««       <*"■ 

sank,K 

MoBk,  408 

pe-^Hia,  eoa 

gtr^lM 

RockBt,  218 

NoiHtte,  898 

S6b^t>Ui<m,M 

Crew,  alB 

ol  Heaven,  tS6 

Balloir,  803 

Sohi-?*i«gi»^,«" 

Double  Yellow,  906 

ot  Sharon,  36B 

Thorn,  781 

SchiwrtyHW 

RockfoU,  416 

Polyantha,  897 

Salmon  Berry,  878 

SoboBwia,!" 

Rook  garden,  the,  M 

Portland,  888 

■1S!^C«» 

SoiaacptP-*" 

pluita  Coi,  lOS 

Prairie,  404 

s«a>^»".^   ^ 

Bosk  Rose,  938 

Provenoe,  896.  401 

Salufy,  1149 

a™«iB**n»,»« 

TobKKo,799 

Salt  Tree,  841 

=^- 

RocLBlS 

Salvia,  746, 1164 

Rohdea,  814 

Boot,  440 
Bcotoh,  404 

amtninata,  747 

Ciwt,»«,     ,„ 

Sweet  Briar,  898 

p4t»to,IM 

Root,tfie,a6 
cap,  27 

Tea,  889 

pBmifa,B40 

wJW" 

salala,  til 

>it<Ani,1i1 

Scion^W 

coWings,  61 

York  and  LKioaster, 

Scirpa>,m„. 
Boitamiw»,»M 
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Soolc^iandiiDiii,  1014 
Sooljmiu,  S61 

Soorpion  SeniiK,  84E 
SoonoDem,  lltS 
Boot*  Fir,  99E 

Sarophnbiinan,  7D1 
Scntelluik,  TSB 
Scypltantlntt  eiegatu, 

Se*  Buekthom,  TBI 

Heath,  3SS 

Holly,  4« 

Sala,  311,  llSl 

LftTeDdsT,  001 

Pink.flOB 

Weed  Huiiiie,  TB 
Seonrisera,  SBS 
8adse,STl 


Fabaria, 


441 


/offFHWum,  489 
(Hcofuemtuni,  440 
lilmfum,  MB 
iMw(«ctuni,  41)9 

qiunum,  411 

Seed,  at' 

RenniiutiDn  ot,  9S 
how  to  tow,  U 
Imtbi,  tC 
•oil  tor,  48 
towing,  4),  4G 
TitkliU  of,  H 
Seed-bedB,  44 

'Img*,  thinning,  46 
ioktng  out,  4A 


pnoktng 
Selaginen, 
8elMii>,30a 
SelMieal,  TI 
SempHTiTn 

aUi/omit 


Kalieum,  449 

SlifurujH,  449 

Royeni,  449 
ruifi'ranutn,  449 
Sefuieri,  449 
^nnoruni,  4U 
Senecio,  G40 
umfianit,  G49 


Wild,  ■» 
SeqnoivBM 
Better  Wort,  II 


Shuiroch  Pea,  BM 
Foor-leaTed,  Bt4 
Sbsep  Berry,  4T« 

>'■  BoabioDB,  l>G7 


spherdift, 


781 


,Btan,69S 

Sboitia,«00 
Siberian  Chenr  Ciab, 


Bimania   paradtaia, 
874 

Mflara,  870 
Bilene,  950 

Cueubalut,  3M 

paradoma,  St8 
Silk  Qnu,  891 

Vine,  047 
Bilphium,  Ell 
Silver  Bdl  Ttee,  084 

BeiTT,7S0 

Fir,  1001 
Low's,  1008 

aniii,80 

Leaf,  1071 

Tree,  Hiwonri,  780 

Weed,  877 
Silflnun,  MB 


Sioa^ia,  1104 
SiBjnnotiiam,  048 
HiikM.  Water  Leaf,  800 
Skimniia,3S7 
Bkoll  Cap,  7S8 
Skunk  Cabbage,  BBS 
SleepinaDUeaae,  118S 
Slipper  Flower,  708 
Sloe,  880 
Slo^omu,  1048 
SdulU   Ermine  Moth, 


Bmilu,  SOe 
Smoke  Plut,  81B 
Snake-raot,  4BG,  706 


Snake'*  Beaid,  888 
Snake'i  Head,  860 
SnapdnwoB,  TIO 
Snowball-tiBe,  180 
Snowberry-tree,  4B1 
Snowdiop,  908 

Trae,Wl 
Snowflake,  Spring,  08 

Sammer,  M8 
Bnow  Wieatb,  BTO 
Bw  Plant,  MB 

Tie<,868 


Soft  OrasB,  981 
Eogalgma,  898 
B(^,  tlis,  81 


Solanaceoni      Ciopa, 

1188 
Bolannni,  48T 


u«i,088 
.     ,    aionm,  118T 
tHaeranlhmn,  889 
Uaglia,  1188 


aUimma,  4BT 

fragraru,  40T 
Soiomon'g  Seal,  811 

False,  819 
Boot,  79 
Bophora,  BC9 
Sorbta      snurtcana, 

cl>anutvtstpiluM,*06 
donMstica,  407 
Sorrel  Tree,  G77 

WDod,9M 
Boor  Onm,  477 
Bontherawood,  188 
Bowbiead,  838 
Spadioiflons,  198,  958 
Spaniih  ChaMnDt^, 
1100 
lTia,B8fi 

Oyster  Plant,  8U 
Sparaiia,  BIB 

puUherrima,  818 
Sparganinin,  9M 
S'partianthug 

yunavua,  880 
Spartiom,  880 
atneifs,  898 
radiatujH,  BUS 
Spearmint,  1184 
Spearwort,      Qreatar, 

140 
Bpeanlarja,  COO 
Spe*aweU,7S4 
Great       Virginian, 


BootTt. 
Sp»rgmia       pil^ira, 

BpeRDAtoioida,  1009 


BpkarotKeea       pan- ' 

noia,  BSE,  lOHO 
SphenogUTie  ipecioia, 

G44 
Spider  Orchia,  899 
Spidenrort,  807 
Spigelia,  649 
Spignel,  488 
Spinach,  1189 

Beet,  11E9 

Moontain,  1188 

New  Zealuid,  1164 
Spinada  oleraesa,  1 189 
Spindle  Tree,  801 
Spines,  89 

^notn  I  ii  IXirUi,  too 
Bpima,  888 

oUatca,  B87 

a>nur«««,S08 

Anthony    Waleivr, 
887 

ariafolia,  886 

barbata,  114 

Bounieri,  888 

Bvmalda,  88T 

eallota,  667 

tapitaia,  889 

cuanolhi/olia,  886 

ekinmiu,  868 

eimfata,  807 

eorymbaia,  886 

erupifolui,  BS6 

flageUata,  887 

Fortunti,  887 

^andifiora,  860 


iutn  notutuu,  806 
loiCi^OTn,  888 
media  rolundi/oli 

S66 
JIf ennen,  886 
monfMytia,  800 
multijfora  alba,  8 


rhatHnifoiin,  868 

frVoZM>to,8T0 
Spleen woil,  toil 

Black    Haidenhair, 
1014 

Foited,  1016 

Maidenhair,  1016 

Soaly,  IDIE 

Sea,  1010 

Smooth  Book,  lOlE 

Wall  Bae,  1016 
Spongiole,  9T 
Bpragaea,988 
BpraT  Bnah,  886 
Bpiekelia,  918 
Spring  Bell,  848 
Sprnoe,  American 
Bine,  998 

Black,  998 

Fig,  096 

HamlodCiBOB 

Hinmlayan,  80T 

Norway,  Bin 
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